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LUTHER'S  CORBESPONDENCE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTEB. 

Fnai  tba  E£abar|t  Bart**. 

iTr.  Martin  Luthtr'i  Brief t,  SendscHreibm 
timd  Bedenken   voUitdtldig  mis  den  i 
ckiedtnen  Auigaben  seirur    Wtrke  und 
Briefe,  aus  andern  Buehtrn  und  nock 
mibinuixten    ffandtehnfler    gtsammeU, 
Kritiieh  und  Hiiloriich  bearbeiUl.    Vmt 
Dr.     Wilhelm     Martin    Lthertehi    De 
watt.     5  vols.     Svo.     Berlin. 
{Dr.  Uarlin  Luther's  Entire  Corrtipgnd- 
ence,  eartfully  compiled  from  the  various 
editions  of  his  Works  and  Ltttrs,from 
other  Books,  and  from   Manuscripts  as 
get  private.     Edited,  with  Critieal  and 
Historical  Notts,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Mar^ 
tin  LeberechI  De  Wette.) 
Wk  are  not  sure  that  the  ramiliar  leliera 
of  a  great  man,  if  they  are  aufficiently  co- 
pious, written  on  a  variety  of  themes,  and 
really  unpremeditated,  do  not  furnish  us 
with  more  accurate  data  for  estimating  his 
character,  than  either  the  moat  voluminous 
deliberate  composition*,  or  the  largest  tra- 
ditional   collections   of   his   conversation. 
The   former    will    always    conceal   much 
which  letters  will  disclose; — vrill  give  not 
Vol.  VI.— No.  I.  1 


only  an  imperfect  but  perhaps  false  idea  of 
many  points  of  character;  and  will  cer- 
tably  suggest  an  exageerriled  estimate  of 
all  the  ordinary  habitudes  tf  thought  and 
expression.  The  latter  will  ol\en  fall  as 
mnch  below  the  true  mean  of  such  a  man's 
merits;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
most  depend — except  in  the  rare  case  in 
which  some  faithful  Boswell  continually 
dogs  the  heels  of  genius — on  the  doubtful 
aothorily  and  leaky  memory  of  those  who 
report  It.  Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  be  copious,  unpremeditated,  and  not 
intended  for  the  eye  of  the  world,  will  ex- 
hibit the  character  in  all  its  moods  and 
phases,  and  by  its  own  utterances.  While 
some  of  them  will  disclose  to  us  the  habit- 
uhI  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  ad- 
mit us  even  into  the  priracy  of  the  heart, 
others,  composed  under  the  stimulus  of 
great  emergencies,  and  in  those  occasional 
auspicious  expansions  of  the  faculties, 
which  neither  come  nor  go  at  onr  bidding, 
will  furnish  no  unworthy  criterion  of  what 
Buch  a  mind,  even  in  its  most  elerated 
moods,  and  by  its  most  deliberate  efforts, 
can  accomplish. 

If  ever  any  man's  character  could  be  ad- 
vantageously studied  in  his  tetters,  it  is 
surely  that  of  Luther.    They  are  addressed 
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to  all  sorts  of  persons,  are  composed  on  an 
immense  diversity  of  subjects,  and,  as  to  the 
mass  of  them,  are  more  thoroughly  unpre- 
meditated, as  well  as  more  completely  sug- 
gested ez  visceribus  caus^,  as  Cicero  would 
say,  than   those  of  almost  any  other  man. 
They  are  also  more  copious ;  as  copious 
even  as  his  great  contemporary  Erasmus, 
to  whom  letter-writing  was  equally  busi- 
ue*^  and  amusement.     What  appear  volu- 
minous collections  in  our  degenerate  days — 
those  of  S6vign6,  Pope,  Walpole,  Cowper, 
even  of  Swift,  dwindle  in  comparison.     In 
De  Wette's  most  authentic  and  admirable 
edition,   they  occupy   five  very  thick   and 
closely-printed    volumes.       The    learned 
compiler,  in  a  preface  amusingly  character- 
istic of  the  literary  zeal  and  indefatigable 
research  of  Germany,  tells  us,  that  he  has 
unearthed  from  obscure  hiding-places  and 
mouldering  manuscripts  more  than  a  hun- 
dred  uiprinted  letters,  and  enriched  the 
present  collection  with  their  contents.     By 
jiimself,  or  his  literary  agents,  he  has  ran- 
sacked  '  the  treasures  of  the  archives  of 
Weimar,  the  libraries  at  Jena,  Erfurt,  60- 
tha^WoJ  fen  battel,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
Heidelberg   and   Basle ;'  and  has  received 
'  precious  contributions'  from  Breslau,  Ri- 
ga,  Strasburg,  Munich,  Zurich,  and  uther 
places.    There  are  many,  no  doubt,  which 
time  has  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  per- 
haps some  few  which  still  He  unknown  in 
public  or  private  repositories-^undetected 
even  by  the   acute  literary   scent  of  De 
Wette,  and  his'  emissaries.     But  there  are 
enough  in  all  conscience  to  satisfy  any  or- 
dinary appetite,  and  to  illustrate,  if  any  thing 
can,  the  history  a»d  character  of  him  who 
penned  them. 

Even  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view, 
tbese  letters  are  not  unworthy  of  compari- 
son with  any  thing  Luther  has  led  behind 
him.  They  contain  no  larger  portion  of 
indifferent  Latin,  scarcely  so  much  of  his 
characteristic  violence  and  rudeness; 
while  they  display  in  beautiful  relief  all  the 
more  tender  and  amiable  traits  of  his  char- 
acter; and  are  fraught  with  brief  but  most 
striking  specimens  of  that  intense  and 
burning  eloquence  for  which  he  was  so 
famed.  Very  many  of  them  well  deserve 
the  admiration  which  Coleridge  (who  re- 
gretted that  selections  from  them  had  not 
been  given  to  the  English  public)  has  so 
stroogly  expressed.  '  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive,* he  Bays,  'a  more  delightful  vol- 
ume than  might  be  made  from  Lather's 
letteri,  especially  those  written    from  the 


Tartburg,  if  they  were  translated  in  the 
stnple,  sinewy,  idiomatic,  hearty  mother 
tHgue  of  the  original.     .     .     A  difficult 

Jk  1  admit.'  He  is  speaking,  of  course, 
Luther's  German  letters.  Almost  all, 
l^wever,  from  the  Wartburg  are  in  Latin. 

)Of  late  years  they  have  received  consid- 
enble  attention.  M.  Michelet,  in  his  very 
phasing  volumes,  in  which  he  has  made 
lather  draw  his  own  portrait,  by  presenting 
aleries  of  extracts  from  his  writings,  has 
dlrived  no  small  portion  of  his  materials 
fpm  the  letters ;  while  all  recent  histtorians 
i/the  Reformation,  especially  De  Aubign6 
aid  Waddington,*  have  dug  deep,  and  with 
ifimense  advantage,  in  the  same  mine. 
Ifot  only  do  they  form,  as  De  Wette  says, 
I1  diary,  as  it  were,  of  Luther's  life,* 
Igleichsam  ein  Tagebuch  seines  Lebens,' 
Kit  here  better  than  in  almost  any  history, 
iecause  more  minutely,  may  the  whole 
|arly  progress  of  the  Reformation  be 
braced. 

As  we  conceive  that  Luther's  character 
lould  be  nowhere  more  advantageously 
kudied  than  in  this  voluminous  correspon- 
dence, we  propose  in  the  present  Article  to 
flake  it  the  basis  of  a  few  remarks  on  his 
Host  prominent  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities. 

No  modern  author,  in  our  opinion,  has 
done  such  signal  injustice  to  Luther's  in- 
tellect as  Mr.  Ilallam,  whose  excellent  and 
well  practiced  judgment  seems  to  us,  in  this 
instance,  to  have  entirely  deserted  him. 
*  Luther's  amazing  influence  on  the  revolu- 

*  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Wad- 
dingtun  without  thanking  bim  for  the  gratifica- 
tion we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the 
three  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
and  expressing  our  hopes  that  he  will  soon  fulfil 
his  promise  of  a  fourth.  Less  brilliant  than  that 
ofD'Aubigne,his  wurk  is  at  least  its  equal  in  re- 
search, certainly  not  inferior  in  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  views,  or  the  solidity  of  its  reflec- 
tions ;  and  in  severe  fidelitv,  is  perhaps  even*  su- 
perior. Not  that,  in  this  last  reiipect,  we  have 
much  to  complain  of  in  D'Aubign6  ;  but  as  ha 
has  great  skill  in  the  selection  and  graphic  dis- 
position of  his  materials,  so  be  sometimes  sacrifi- 
ces a  little  too  much  to  gratify  it — as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  dramatic  form  he  has  given  to  Lntfaer*fl 
narrative  of  his  interview  with  Miltilz — (Vol.  11. 
p.  8-12.)  There  is  also  a  too  uniform  brilliancy, 
and  too  little  repose  about  the  style. — But  it  were 
most  ungrateful  to  deny  the  rare  merits  of  the 
work«  We  only  hope  ita  unprecedented  popu- 
larity may  not  deprive  -us  of  another  volume  from 
the  pen  of  Or  Waddington.  His  History  of  the 
Reformation  is  in  our  judgment  very  superior  to 
his  previous  work,  which  we  had  oecaston  to  no- 
tice, in  less  favorable  termS)  ia  our  account  of  it 
in  this  jottrnal. 
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lions  of  his  own  age,  and  on  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  seems/  says  he,  '  to  have  produc- 
ed, as  is  not  unnatural,  an  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  his  intellectual  greatness.'*  And 
be  then  proceeds  to  reduce  it  to  assuredly 
Tery  moderate  dimensions — founding  his 
judgment  principally  on  Luther's  wri- 
tings. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Hallam  had  been  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  critic,  we  should  not 
have  wondered  at  such  a  decision.  It 
would  have  been  as  natural  in  that  case  to 
misinterpret  the  genius  of  Luther  as  for 
Mallet  to  write  the  life  of  Bacon  and  '  for- 
get that  he  was  a  philosopher.'  But  when 
we  reflect  that  Mr.  Hallam  is  not  a  mere 
literary  critic,  and  that  whatsoever  honors 
he  may  have  achieved  in  that  capacity,  are 
yet  inferior  to  those  which  he  has  attained 
as  a  philosophical  historian,  we  confess  our 
astonishment  at  the  low  estimate  he  seems 
to  have  formed  of  Luther's  intellect. 

This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  contem- 
plating Luther's  character  too  exclusively 
in  the  point  of  view  suggested  by  the  literary 
nature  of  the  work  on  which  the  critic  was 
at  the  time  engaged.  It  is  true  that  the 
Reformer's  mind  did  not  belong  exclusive- 
ly, or  even  prevailingly,  to  either  of  the 
two  principal  types  with  which  we  more 
usually  associate  genius,  and  which  almost 
divide  the  page  of  literary  history  between 
ihero.  The  one  is  the  prevailingly  philoso- 
phical temperament,  with  numberless  spe- 
cific diflferences;  the  other  the  prevailingly 
poetical,  with  diAerences  equally  numer- 
ous :  the  passion  of  the  one  class  of  minds 
is  speculative  and  scientific  truth — that  of 
the  other,  ideal  beauty.  Yet  there  is  an- 
other, and  not  less  imposing  form  of  human 
genius,  though  it  does  not  figure  much  on 
the  page  of  literary  history,  which  has 
made  men  as  illustrious  as  man  was  ever 
made,  either  by  depth  or  subtlety  of  specu- 
lation,— by  opulence  or  brilliancy  of  fancy. 
This  class  of  minds  unites  some  of  the  rar- 
est endowments  of  the  philosophical  and 
poetical  temperaments;  and  though  the 
reason  in  such  men  is  not  such  as  would 
have  made  an  Arietotle,  nor  the  imagina- 
tion such  as  would  have  made  a  Homer, 
these  elements  are  mingled  in  such  propor- 
tions and  combinations  as  render  the  pro- 
duct— the  teriium  quid — not  less  wonder- 
ful than  the  greatest  expansion  of  either  el- 
ement alone.    To  these  are  siiperadded 
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some  qualities  which  neither  bard  nor  phi- 
losopher ever  possessed,  and  the  whole  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  an  energetic 
will  and  powerful  passions.  Such  are  the 
minds  which  are  destined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  world,  to  originate  or  control 
great  revolutions,  to  govern  the  actions  of 
men  by  a  sagacious  calculation  of  motives, 
or  to  govern  their  very  thoughts  by  the  magi- 
cal power  of  their  eirquence.  They  are 
ihe  stuff  out  of  which  great  statesmen, 
great  conquerors,  great  orators,  are  made ; 
— by  the  last,  however,  not  meaning  the 
mere  '  mob  orator,'  who  attains  and  pre- 
serves a  powerful  influence  by  just  follow- 
ing the  multitude  he  appears  to  lead,  and 
who,  if  popular,  is  popular  in  virtue  of 
Swift's  receipt  for  becoming  a  wise  man — 
that  is,  by  agreeing  with  whatever  any  one 
may  tell  you;  we  mean  the  man  who,  if 
need  be,  can  stem  the  torrent  as  well  as 
drift  upon  it;  who,  upon  occasion,  can 
tell  unpalatable  truths  and  yet  rivet  atten- 
tion. To  be  such  an  orator  requires  many 
of  the  qualities  of  the  philosophical  states- 
man— the  same  deep  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanism of  human  nature  in  general,  the 
same  keen  perception  of  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  the  so-conditioned  humanity  with 
which  it  has  to  deal,  the  same  ready  appre- 
ciation of  the  topics  and  arguments  likely 
to  prevail,  the  same  sagacity  in  calculating 
moral  causes  and  effects ;  and  we  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  great  statesman 
and  the  persuasive  orator  have  eo  often 
been  found  united  in  the  same  individual. 

Now,  to  achieve  any  of  the  great  tasks 
to  which  this  class  of  minds  seem  born  ;  to 
manage  vast  and  difficult  affairs  with  ad- 
dress, and  bring  them  to  an  unexpectedly 
prosperous  issue  ;  to  know  how  to  seize  the 
critical  moment  of  action  with  proper  de- 
cision, or  to  exercise  patience  and  self-con- 
trol in  waiting  for  it ;  to  penetrate  the 
springs  of  human  conduct,  whether  in  the 
genus  or  the  individual;  to  sway  the 
minds  of  whole  communities,  as  whole  for- 
ests bow  at  once  before  the  voice  of  the  tem- 
pest; to  comprehend  and  calculate  the  in- 
teraction of  numberless  causes  and  effects; 
to  originate  and  execute  daring  enterprises 
in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  physical  and 
moral,  and  not  only  in  the  midst  of  opposite 
wills  and  conflicting  interests,  but  often  by 
means  of  them — all  this  seems  to  us  to  im- 
ply as  wonderful  a  combination  of  intel- 
lectual qualities  as  that  which  enables  the 
mathematical  Analyst  to  disentangle  the 
intricacies  of  a  transcendental  equation ,  or 
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the  Metaphysician  to  speculate  profoundly 
on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  or  the 
origin  of  evil.  Nor  do  those  who  have 
been  both  authors  and  actors  in  the  real 
drama  of  history,  appear  to  us  less  worthy 
of  our  admiration  than  those  who  have  but 
imagined  what  the  former  h  ve  achieved. 
There  are,  unquestionably,  men  who  have 
been  as  famous  for  what  they  have  done, 
as  others  have  been  or  can  be  for  what  they 
have  written. 

It  is  precisely  to  such  an  order  of  genius 
— whatever  his  merits  or  defects  as  a  wru 
tar — that  the  intellect  of  Luther  is,  in  our 
judgment,  to  be  referred ;  and,  considered 
in  this  point  of  view,  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  very  possible  to  exaggerate  its  greatness. 
In  a  sagacious  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  peculiarities  of  his  position  in  all  the 
rapid  changes  of  his  most  eventful  history  ; 
in  penetrating  the  characters  and  detecting 
the  motives  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal;  in  fertility  of  expedients;  in  promp- 
titude of  judgment  and  of  action  ;  in  nicely 
calculating  the  effect  of  bold  measures,  es- 
pecially in  great  emergencies — as  when  he 
burnt  the  Papal  Bull,  and  appeared  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms ;  in  selecting  the  arguments 
likely  to  prevail  with  the  mass  of  men,  and 
in  that  contagious  enthusiasm  of  character 
which  imbues  and  inspires  them  with  a 
spirit  like  its  own,  and  fills  them  with 
boundless  confidence  in  its  leadership  ; — 
in  all  these  respects,  Luther  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  far  behind  any  of  those  who  have 
played  illustrious  parts  in  this  world*s  af- 
fairs, or  obtained  an  empire  over  the  minds 
of  their  species. 

And  surely  this  is  sufficient  for  one  man. 
No  one  ever  thinks  the  intellect  of  Peri- 
cles or  Alexander,  Cromwell  or  Napoleon, 
inferior  to  the  highest  order,  merely  be- 
cause neither  of  them  has  left  ingenious 
treatises  of  philosophy,  or  beautiful  strains 
of  poetry,  or  exhibited  any  of  the  traces 
either  of  a  calm  or  beautiful  intellect.  And 
in  like  manner  it  is  enough  for  Luther  to 
be  known  as  the  author  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Such  are  the  original  limitations  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  so  distinct  the  forms 
of  intellectual  excellence,  that  it  is  at  best 
but  one  comparatively  little  sphere  that 
even  the  greatest  of  men  is  qualified  to  fill. 
Take  him  out  of  that,  and  the  giant  be- 
comes a  dwarf—- the  genius  a  helpless 
changeling.  Aristotle,  though  he  wrote 
admirably  on  rhetoric,  would  hare  made, 
we  fear^  but  an  indifferent  Demosthenes ; 
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and  Demosthenes  would  probably  have 
been  but  an  obscure  expounder  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  art.  Afler  making  all  al- 
lowances for  the  influence  of  education, 
and  conceding  that  it  is  difficult  to  calculate 
the  condition  of  any  mind  under  a  different 
training,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  are  cases,  and  those  usually  of  minds 
pre-eminently  great  in  a  single  depairtment, 
where  the  native  bias  is  so  strong,  that  it  is 
beyond  the  art  of  all  the  school-mastering 
in  the  world  to  alter  it. 

Earnestly  contending  that  Luther's  intel- 
lect is  to  be  principally  regarded  in  the 
light  we  have  indicated,  we  must  yet  profess 
our  belief,  that  even  in  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view  Mr.  Hallam  has  done  him  less 
than  justice.  When  we  consider  the  popu- 
lar design  of  his  writings,  and  that  they 
fulfilled  it,  many  of  their  apparent  defects 
will  disappear;  and  when  we  consider 
their  voluminousness — the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  thrown  off— and  the  over- 
whelming engagements  under  the  pressure 
of  which  they  were  produced,  many  defects 
may  well  be  pardoned.  A  word  or  two  on 
each  of  these  topics. 

As  to  their  character,  they  were  chiefly 
designed  ad populum — addressed  to  human 
nature  so-and-so  conditioned ;  and  whether 
we  look  at  what  history  has  told  us  of  the 
state  of  that  public  mind  to  which  they  ap- 
pealed, or  to  their  notorious  effects,  we 
think  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were 
admirably  calculated  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  We  have  already  said  that  we 
must  look  in  the  mind  of  Luther  for  the 
species  of  greatness  which  may  fairly  be 
expected  there ;  and  not  for  one  to  which 
an  intellect  so  constituted  could  make  no 
pretensions.  No  man  will  challenge  for 
him  the  praise  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  or 
calmness  of  judgment  in  dealing  with  evi- 
dence. To  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
surely  can  he  lay  claim,  who  flatters  him- 
self that  he  has  found  an  escape  from  the 
absurdities  of  transubstantiation  in  the 
equal  absurdities  of  consubstantiation ;  or 
who  thinks  himself  warranted  in  setting 
aside  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistle  of  James,  because  he  supposes 
he  has  found  a  sentence  in  it  which  contra- 
dicts his  interpretation  of  an  Epistle  of 
Paul — the  authenticity  of  which  has  no 
higher  evidence.  The  class  of  intellects  to 
which  we  have  ventured  to  refer  that  of  Lu- 
ther, are  robust  and  sagacious  rather  than 
subtle  or  profound ;  little  fitted  for  the  in* 
vestigation  of  abstract  truths  and  impatient 
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of  whatever  is  not  practical ;  better  adapted 
for  a  skilful  advocacy  of  principles  than  for 
calm  investigation  of  them,  and  little  soli- 
citous, in  their  exhibition,  of  philosophic 
precision,  or  theoretic  completeness.  Seiz- 
ing with  instinctive  sagacity  those  points 
which  are  best  calculated  to  influence  the 
common  mind,  they  are  not  very  ambitious 
(even  if  they  could  attain  it)  of  the  praise 
of  a  severely  logical  method.  But  they 
well  know  how  to  do  that  for  which  in  his 
turn  the  mere  philosopher,  would  find  him- 
self strangely  incapacitated.  They  estimate 
precisely  the  measure  of  knowledge  or  of 
ignorance,  the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and 
pitch  the  whole  tone  of  argument  in  unison 
with  it.  They  judge  of  arguments,  ^lot  so 
much  by  their  abstract  value,  or  even  by 
the  degree  of  force  they  may  have  on  their 
own  minds,  as  by  the  relation  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  viewed  by  others  :  if  neces- 
sary, they  prefer  even  a  comparatively 
feeble  argument,  if  it  can  be  made  readily 
intelligible,  and  be  forcibly  exhibited,  to  a 
stronger  one,  if  that  stronger  one  be  so  re- 
fined as  to  escape  the  appreciation  of  the 
common  mind. 

And  such  topics  they  treat  with  a  vivaci- 
ty and  vehemence  of  which  a  philosopher 
would  be  as  incapable  as  he  would  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  method.  He  is  but  too 
apt,  when  he  assumes  the  uncongenial  of 
fice  of  a  popular  instructor,  to  generalize 
particular  statements  into  their  most  ab- 
stract expression ;  he  resembles  the  mathe- 
matician, who  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has 
dothed  the  determinate  quantities  of  arith- 
metic in  the  universal  symbols  of  algebra ; 
he  must  assign  each  argument  its  place, 
not  according  to  its  relative  weight,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions  of  its  abstract 
conclusiveness;  he  must  adopt  the  only 
method  which  philosophical  precision  de- 
mands, and  to  violate  it  would  be  more 
than  his  fastidious  taste  can  prevail  upon 
itself  to  concede  to  that  vulgar  thing — the 
praeticaL 

It  is  not  necessary  to  institute  any  com- 
parison as  to  the  comparative  value  or  dig- 
nity of  the  functions  of  those  whose  calm 
intellect  best  qualifies  them  to  investigate 
truth,  and  of  those  whose  prerogative  it  is 
to  make  it  triumph,  not  only  over  the  un- 
derstandings of  men,  but  over  their  imagi- 
nations and  affections ;  to  give  it  a  vivid 
presence  in  the  heart.  It  suffices  that  nei- 
ther class  can  be  fully  equipped  for  their 
high  tasks  without  a  mentai  organization 


exquisitely  adapted  to  its  object  and  well 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  They 
are  the  complements  of  each  other,  and 
neither  can  be  perfect  alone.  *  The  wise 
in  heart,'  says  Solomon,  '  shall  be  called 
prudent,  but  the  sweetness  of  the  lips  in- 
creaseth  learning.'  Truth  at  the  bottom  of 
her  well  is  of  about  as  much  use  as  water 
there,  and  is  of  very  little  use  without  some 
appliances  to  bring  it  to  the  lips  of  the 
thirsty. 

We  must  bear  such  considerations  in 
mind  if  we  would  do  such  a  man  as  Luther 
justice  in  the  perusal  of  his  controversial 
writings.  We  must  recollect  that  they  were 
most  of  them  composed  pro  re  ftata, — for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  the  popular  mind 
in  given  circumstances  in  an  age  of  great 
ignorance,  barbarism  and  coarseness.  We 
are  at  best  not  altogether  qualified  to  judge 
how  far  they  were  wisely  adapted  to  their 
end ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  more 
carefully  the  whole  relations  of  Luther  and 
his  age  are  studied,  the  more  they  will  be 
found  to  justify  his  general  sagacity,  and 
the  less  reason  will  they  leave  us  to  wonder 
at  their  astonishing  success. 

Even  his  positive  faults — as,  for  exam- 
ple, his  violence  of  invective  and  his  exces- 
sive difiuseness — which  we  do  not  deny 
flowed  in  a  great  measure,  the  one  from 
the  vehemence  of  his  nature,  and  the  other 
from  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote — were 
often  deliberately  committed  by  him  as 
most  likely  to  answer  his  purpose.  We 
should  hesitate  to  state  this,  were  it  not  for 
Luther's  repeated  and  explicit  declarations 
on  this  very  point,  in  his  Letters.  We 
should  hesitate,  because  we  are  jealous  of 
that  biographical  prejudice  which  will  still 
find  out  that  the  object  of  its  blind  eulogy 
had  some  deep  design  even  in  the  veriest 
blunders;  and  that  foibles  and  failings  not 
only  '  leaned  to  virtue's  side,'  but  were 
themselves  virtues. 

In  both  the  above  points,  Luther  un- 
questionably has  sins  enough  to  answer  for, 
and  is,  we  freely  acknowledge,  as  often  tedi- 
ous and  inelegant  as  offensively  coarse. 
Still,  though  it  may  be  thought  that  we  are 
defending  his  sagacity  at  the  expense  of 
things  quite  as  valuable — his  taste  and 
good  feeling — nothing  is  clearer,  from  his 
own  admissions,  than  that  he  oflen  commit- 
ted these  faults  of  set  purpose,  and  with  his 
eyes  wide  open.  Thus  for  the  difluseness 
of  certain  compositions,  he  apologizes  in  his 
Letters  (No.  32  and  No.  134,)  because  they 
were  designed  for  the  '  rudest  ears  and  un- 
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derstandings.'  To  the  common  mind  of 
his  daj,  truths  which  are  to  us  truisms — 
which  will  hardly  bear  the  briefest  expres- 
sion— which,  in  fact,  are  so  familiar  that 
they  are  forgotten — were  startling  novelties. 
The  populace  required,  in  his  judgment, 
'  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept;' 
not  only  '  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,* 
but  here,  and  there,  and  every  where  a 
great  deal.  The  same  apology  is  required 
for  the  difTuseness  of  other  theologians  of 
that  day,  of  far  severer  intellect  and  much 
more  elegance — Calvin  and  Melancthon, 
for  example.  As  to  his  arrogant  tone  and 
rude  invective,  though  both  were  natural 
expressions  of  the  enthusiasm  and  vehe- 
mence of  his  character,  they  were  also  sys- 
tematically adopted,  and  were  both  no 
doubt  upon  the  whole  most  subservient  to 
his  purpose.  Timidity  and  irresolution 
would  have  been  his  ruin.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  self-reliance  and  fearlessness — 
the  grandeur  and  dilation  of  his  carriage — 
his  very  contempt  of  his  adversaries — all 
tended  to  give  courage  and  confidence  to 
those  who  possessed  them  not,  and  to  in- 
spire his  party  with  his  own  spirit.  His 
voice  never  failed  to  act  like  a  trumpet-call 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  followers — to  reas- 
sure them  when  depressed,  and  to  reanimate 
them  when  defeated.  No  other  tone,  no 
other  language  could  have  had  the  same 
effect.  Considering  his  position,  there  is  a 
sort  of  sublimity  in  his  audacity.  '  I  know 
and  am  certain,'  says  he  to  Spalatin, 
(1521,)  'that  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  lives 
and  reigns,  and,  buoyant  in  this  knowledge 
and  confidence,  I  will  not  fear  a  hundred 
thousand  Popes.' '  My  doctrines  will  stand,' 
says  he  the  following  year  in  his  reply  to 
King  Henry,  '  and  the  Pope  will  fall  in 
spite  of  all  the  powers  of  air,  earth,  hell. 
They  have  provoked  me  to  war ;  they  shall 
have  it.  They  scorned  the  peace  I  offered 
them — peace  they  shall  have  no  longer. 
God  shall  look  to  it ;  which  of  the  two  shall 
first  retire  from  the  struggle — ^the  Pope  or 
Luther?'  Five  hundred  such  expressions 
might  be  cited.  On  the  whole,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Waddington  as  expressed  on  another  occa- 
sion. '  1  have  no  question,'  says  he,  '  that 
the  cause  of  Luther  was,  upon  the  whole, 
advanced  and  recommended  even  by  the 
temerity  of  his  unsparing  invective;  and 
that,  had  he  given  less  offence  to  his  ene- 
mies, he  would  have  found  less  zeal,  less 
'courage,  and  far  less  devotion  io  bis 
friends.* 
*  HiHaiy  qftkt  R^forfnmiUm^  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
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It  is  not  uninstructive  to  hear  Luther  in 
some  of  his  Letters  defending  on  plan  the 
vehemence  of  his  invective.  '  I  am  deter- 
mined,' he  says  in  his  reply  to  King  Henry, 
*  to  assume,  day  by  day,  a  loflier  and  loftier 
tone  against  these  senseless  little  tyrants, 
and  to  meet  their  madness  with  a  madness 
like  their  own.'  '  I  suppress  many  things,' 
he  writes  to  Spalatin  as  early  as  1519,  '  for 
the  sake  of  the  Elector  and  the  University, 
which  I  would  otherwise  pour  out  against 
Rome — that  destroyer  alike  of  Scripture 
and  the  Church.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
truth  respecting  either  can  be  treated  with- 
out giving  offence  to  that  wild  beast.  I>o 
not  hope  that  I  shall  keep  quiet  and  safe, 
unless  you  wish  to  see  me  abandon  theolo- 
gy altogether.  Let  your  friends  think  me 
mad  if  they  will.'*  •  What  is  it  to  me,' 
he  says  to  Spalatin  in  his  account  of  the 
Leipsic  disputation-^'  what  is  it  to  me  if  I 
speak  rashly  and  ofTensively,  if  I  but  speak 
truth,  and  that  Catholic  truth  ?  .  .  . 
Why,  it  was  always  so ;  truth  has  ever  been 
rash,  bitter,  seditious,  offensive.  .  .  . 
What  is  it  to  me  that  the  Thomists  are  of^ 
fended  with  truth  ?  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
that  it  is  neither  heretical  nor  erroneoQs.'t 
'  I  know,'  he  says  to  Spalatin  in  1522, 
'  that  whatever  I  might  write  against  the 
King  of  England  would  offend  many,  but  I 
chose  to  do  it — sed  it  a  placttit  mihi — and 
many  causes  rendered  it  necessary. '|  And 
to  another  friend  (unknown)  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  he  says,  *  My  gracious 
prince  and  many  other  friends  have  often 
admonished  me  on  this  subject :  but  mj 
answer  is  that  I  will  not  comply,  nor 
ought  I.  My  cause  is  not  a  cause  of  middle 
measures,  {etn  mitiel'handel,)  in  which  one 
may  concede  or  give  way,  even  as  I,  like  a 
fool,  have  hitherto  done.'§ .  Few  readers 
of  Luther,  however,  will  think  there  was 
much  reason  for  this  self^accusation. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  the  apologists  of  his  too  habitu- 
al virulence  and  ferocity  of  invective.  Not 
even  the  spirit  of  the  age  can  form  an  apol- 
ogy for  them;  though  in  all  fairness  il 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  so  completely 
were  these  oficnsive  qualities  of  controver- 
sy characteristic  of  it,  that  then,  and  long 
after,  they  were  exhibited  by  men  who  had 
neither  Luther's  vehement  passions,  nor  his 
provocations  to  plead  in  extenuation  ;  of\en 
so  unconsciously,  indeed,  that  the  refined 
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aad  eqnable  Thomas  More  imitates  and 
trRnsceads  the  Reformer's  coarseness  even 
while  he  reproves  it. 

Bai  whatever  the  defects  and  ineqvdities 
of  Lather's  writings,  there  is  one  quality 
not  UBspariogly  displayed,  which  ought  to 
hsTe  protected  htm  from  so  mean  an  esti- 
mate as  Mr.  Hallam  seems  to  have  formed — 
we  mean  his  eloquenee — for  which  he  was 
famed  by  all  his  contemporaries — which 
he  was  liot  grudgingly  admitted  to  possess 
even  by  his  enemies — and  which  still  lives 
in  nnrnberless  passages  of  his  writings  to 
jnslify  their  eulogiums.  Yet  Mr.  Hallam 
sajs,  that  in  his  judgment,  Luther's  Latin 
works,  at  least,  '  are  not  marked  by  any 
striking  ability,  and  still  less  by  any  tin* 
prefiivt  eloquence  f*  Surely-  he  must  have 
been  thinking  only  of  the  moderate  Latini- 
ty  when  he  used  the  last  expression  ;  for 
nnqaestionably  the  5o«/ of  eloquence  is  of^ 
ten  there,  however  rugged  the  form.  Far 
more  justly  speaks  Frederick  Schlegel 
'  Lnther,*  says  he, '  displays  a  most  original 
eloquence,  surpassed  by  few  names  that 
occur  in  the  who^e  history  of  literature. 
He  had,  indeed,  all  those  properties  which 
render  a  man  fit  to  be  a  revolutionary  ora- 
tor.' If  this  be  so,  the  intellect  of  Luther 
most  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  phe- 
nomena which  appear  in  the  world  of 
mind.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  hitherto 
the  uniform  judgment  of  criticism.  To 
possess  a  genius  for  consummate  eloquence 
u  always  considered  to  imply  intellectual 
eceellence  of  the  highest  order ;  and  if  we 
judge  either  by  the  rarity  with  which  it  is 
bestowed,  or  consider  how  various,  how  ex- 
qutsitely  balanced  and  adjusted  are  the 
powers  which  must  equip  the  truly  great — 
the  first-rate— orator,  we  shall  see  no  reason 
to  quarrel  with  this  judgment.  So  peculiar 
ate  the  required  modifications  and  combi- 
nations of  intellect,  imagination,  and  pas- 
sion, that  it  may  be  pretty  safely  averred 
we  shall  as  soon  see  the  reproduction  of  an 
Aristotle  as  a  Demosthenes. 

All  the  prime  elements  of  this  species  of 
mental  power,  Luther  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  perfection.  We  have  admitted 
that  be  had  not  a  mind  well  fitted  for  the 
investigation  of  abstract  truth  ;  but  he  had 
what  was  to  him  of  more- importance,  great 
practical  sagacity,  and  vast  promptitude 
and  vigor  of  argument.  His  imagination, 
though  as  little  solicitous  about  the  abstract- 
ly beautifiil,  as  his  reason  about  the  abstract- 
ly speculative,  was  fertile  of  those  brief, 
boraely,  energetic  images  which  are  most 


effective  in  real  eloquence ;  and  in  intensity 
and  vehemence  of  passion,  even  Demosthe- 
nes was  not  his  superior.  His  native  lan- 
guage he  wrote  with  the  utmost  force  ;  and 
when  he  pleased,  none  could  express  him- 
self with  a  more  pregnant  brevity.  To  the 
continuous  excellence,  the  consummate 
taste,  the  exquisite  finish,  the  miilute  graces 
of  him  who  *  ful mined  over  Greece,'  Lu- 
ther, it  is  true,  had  no  pretensions — as  in* 
deed  might  be  expected,  considering  the 
circumstances  and  the  age  in  which  his  in* 
tellect  was  developed  ;  but  in  every  part  of 
his  controversial  works,  most  frequently 
in  his  briefer  writings,  as  in  his '  Appeal  to 
a  future  Council,'  his  '  Babylonish  Captivi* 
ty,'  and  his  appeal  to  the  German  Nobility,' 
and  not  least  in  his  Letters,  occur  frequent 
bursts  of  the  most  vivid  and  impassioned  el- 
oquence. He  abounds  in  passages,  which, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  make  oor 
hearts  throb  within  us  as  we  read  them. 
Such  is  the  expression  with  which  he  defied 
the  sentence  of  excommunication.  '  As. 
they  have  excommunicated  me  in  defence  of 
their  sacrilegious  heresy,  so  do  I  excommu- 
nicate them  on  behalf  of  the  holy  truth  of 
God ;  and  let  Christ,  our  judge,  decide 
whether  of  the  two  excommunications  has 
the  greater  weight  with  him.'  Such  is  that 
memorable  sentence  with  which  he  dropped 
the  Papal  Bull  into  the  flames,  and  which, 
even  from  his  lips,  would,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, have  thrilled  the  assembled  multitudes 
with  horror.  '  As  thou  hast  troubled  and 
put  to  shame  the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  so 
be  thou  troubled  and  consumed  in  the  eter- 
nal fires  of  hell.'  Such,  above  all,  ie  that 
noble  declaration  with  which  he  concluded 
his  defence  at  Worms.  '  Since  your  majesty 
requires  of  me  a  simple  and  direct  answer, 
I  will  give  one,  and  it  is  this ;  I  cannot 
submit  my  faith  either  to  popes  or  councils, 
since  it  is  clear  as  noon-day  that  they  have 
often  erred,  and  even  opposed  one  another, 
(f,  then,  I  am  not  confuted  by  Scripture  or 
by  cogent  reasons  ...  I  neither  can  nor 
will  retract  any  thing;  for  it  cannot  be 
right  for  a  Christian  to  do  any  thing 
against  his  conscience.  Here  I  stand ;  I 
cannot  do  otherwise  ;  God  help  me.'  This 
eloquence,  indeed,  is  transient;  it  flashes 
out,  like  the  lightning,  for  an  instant,  and 
again  withdraws  into  the  cloud.  But  it  is 
the  lightning  that  blasts  and  scathes  wher- 
ever it  strikes. 

The  influence  which  Luther's  eloquence 
exerted  over  his  contemporaries  is  testified, 
not  only  by  the  deference  with  which  he 
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was  listened  to  by  those  who  were  predis- 
posed to  applaud — a  very  inadequate  crite- 
rion .of  merit — but  by  the  profound  atten- 
tion which  he  was  able  to  command,  even 
from  those  who  were  hostile  or  alienated. 
This  was  seen,  not  only  on  great  occasions, 
as  at  Worms — not  only  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  had  imbued  a  whole  nation 
— but  by  the  success  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  equally  difficult  task  of  restrain- 
ing the  fanatical  excesses  of  some  of  his 
own  followers.  When,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  acute  but  impetuous  CarUtadt, 
some  of  them  had  been  induced,  during  his 
residence  at  the  Wartburg,  to  outrun  Lu- 
ther's zeal,  and  to  do  what  he  admitted 
might  be  right  to  be  done,  but  in  a  wrong 
spirit — with  violence  and  uncharitableness 
— all  eyes  were  directed  to  Luther  as  the 
only  man  who  could  appease  the  tumult. 
Braving  all  personal  danger,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Elector  himself,  he  de- 
scended from  his  retreat,  and  all  was  quiet 
again.  For  many  successive  days  he 
preached  against  the  innovators,  though 
without  mentioning  Carlstadt's  name,  and 
his  progress  was  one  continued  triumph. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  his  subsequent  visit  to 
Orlamund,  he  had  not  the  same  success : 
but,  in  addition  to  his  being  in  the  wrong 
on  the  Sacramentarian  question,  Carlstadt 
was  at  that  spot  regarded  as  another  Luther. 
Of  the  briefer  compositions  of  Luiher, 
few  are  more  eloquent  than  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  Frederic,  when  the  Legate  Caje- 
tan  wrote  to  urge  that  Prince  to  abandon 
the  hated  monk  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Rome.  In  this  remarkable  composition, 
which  was  thrown  off  on  the  same  day  in 
which  he  received  the  legate's  letter,  he 
assures  Frederic  that  he  would  prefer  exile, 
to  protection  at  the  peril  uf  his  Prince's 
safety.  The  nobility  of  mind,  the  magna- 
nimity it  displays,  are  well  worthy  of  Lu- 
ther ;  but  without  denying  them,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  whole  letter,  as  well  as 
that  to  Spalatin  on  the  same  occasion,  is 
constructed  with  consummate  skill ;  and 
that,  while  resolving  on  that  course  which 
his  own  bold  and  lofty  spirit  prompted,  he 
has  introduced  all  those  topics  which  were 
likely  either  to  move  the  sympathy  or  alarm 
the  pride  of  the  Prince.  *  If  we  praise  his 
magnanimity,'  says  Dr.  Waddington,  '  we 
most  at  the  same  time  admire  bis  fore- 
thought and 'discretion.'  The  very  pathos 
is  irresistible.  'I  am  waiting  your  stric- 
tures,' says  he  to  Spalatin,  though  the  let- 
ter wasy  of  course,  intended  for  his  mas- 
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ter's  eye,  '  on  the  answer  that  I  have  sent 
to  the  legate's  letter,  unless  you  think  it 
unworthy  of  any  reply.  But  I  am  looking 
daily  for  the  anathemas  from  Rome,  and 
setting  all  things  in  order ;  so  that,  when' 
they  arrive,  I  may  go  forth  prepared  and 
girded  like  Abraham,  ignorant  whither  I 
shall  go— nay,  rather  well  assured  wbitl^r 
— for  God  is  every  where.'* 

One  brief  passage  in  this  letter,  not 
given  by  Waddington,  and  sadly  mutilated 
by  D'Aubigne,  seems  tq  us  most  happily 
conceived  and  expressed.  Cajetan  had 
urged  the  Elector  to  give  up  the  monk,  but 
contents  himself  with  simply  averring  his 
'  certain  knowledge '  of  his  guilt.  Luther 
thus  replies :— '  But  this  i  cannot  endure^ 
that  my  accuser  should  endeavor  to  make 
my  most  sagacious  and  prudent  sovereign 
play  the  part  of  another  Pilate.  When  the 
Jews  brought  Christ  before  that  ruler^  and 
were  asked,  "  What  accusation  they  pre- 
ferred, and  what  evil  the  man  had  done?" 
they  said,  "  If  he  had  not  been  a  malefac- 
tor, we  would  Qot  have  delivered  him  to 
thee."  So  this  most  reverend  legate,  when 
he  has  presented  brother  Martin,  with 
many  injurious  speeches,  and  the  prince 
may  possibly  ask,  "What  has  the  little 
brother  done  ?"  will  reply,  "  Trust  me,  il- 
lustrious prince,  I  speak  the  truth  from 
certain  knowledge,  and  not  from  opinion." 
I  will  answer  for  the  prince — "  Let  me 
know  this  certain  knowledge;  let  it  be 
committed  to  writing ;  formed  into  letters ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  I  will  send  brother 
Martin  to  Rome,  or  rather  I  will  seize  and 
slay  him  myself;  then  will  I  consult  my 
honor,  and  leave  not  a  stain  upon  my  fair 
fame.  But  as  long  as  that '  certain  know- 
ledge' shuns  the  light,  and  appears  only  in 
assertions  ...  I  cannot  trust  myself  in  the 
dark."  ....  Thus  would  I  answer  him» 
illustrious  prince.  But  your  far-famed  sa* 
gacity  needs  neither  instructor  nor  prompt- 
er.'* 

Of  Cajetan,  during  the  negotiations  with 
him,  he  writes  to  Carlstadt — *  The  legate 
will  not  permit  me  to  make  either  a  public 
or  private  defence.  His  wish,  so  he  says» 
is  to  act  the  part  of  a  father  rather  than  of 
a  judge;  and  yet  he  will  listen  to  nothing 
from  me  but  the  words,  "  I  recant  and  ac- 
knowledge my  error" — and  these  words 
will  1  never  utter.  .  .  He  styles  me,  **  seta 
luben  Sohn  "  ....  I  know  how  little  that 
means.     Still,  I  doubt  not  I  should  be  most 
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acceptable  and  beloved  if  I  woald  but  say 
the  single  word  Revoco,  But  I  will  not 
become  a  heretic  by  renouncing  the  faith 
which  has  made  me  a  Christian.  Sooner 
would  I  be  banished — burnt — excommuni- 
cated.'* In  the  same  lofty  spirit  of  faith 
he  eloquently  exclaims,  in  a  passage  not 
cited  by  Waddington  or  D'Aubign6,  'Let 
who  will  be  angry, — of  an  impious  silence 
will  not  1  be  found  guilty,  who  am  con- 
scious that  I  am  "  a  debtor  to  the  truth," 
howsoever  unworthy.  Never  without  blood, 
never  without  danger,  has  it  been  possible 
to  assert  the  cause  of  Christ;  but  as  he 
died  for  us,  so,  in  his  turn,  he  demands 
that,  by  confession  of  his  name,  we  should 
die  for  him.  ''  The  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  Lord."  "  If  they  have  persecuted 
me,"  be  himself  tells  us,  "  they  will  also 
persecute  you  ;  if  they  have  kept  my  say- 
ing, they  will  keep  yours  also."  't 

Passages  such  as  these  are  constantly 
occurring  in  Luther's  letters ;  and  if  they 
contain  not  the  elements  of  eloquence,  we 
profess  that  we  are  yet  to  seek  the  meaning 
of  the  term. 

And  even  if  Luther's  writings  were  less 
fraught  with  the  traces  of  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect than  they  are,  there  are  two  achieve- 
ments of  his,  the  like  of  which  were  never 
performed  except  where  there  was  great 
genius.  First,  such  was  his  mastery  over 
his  native  language,  that,  under  his  plastic 
hand  and  all-subduing  energy,  it  ceased  to 
be  a  rugged  and  barbarous  dialect,  almost 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature ;  for 
which,  indeed,  he  might  be  said  to  have 
created  it.  Secondly,  he  achieved,  almost 
single-handed,  the  translation  of  the  whole 
Scriptures;  and  (whatever  the  faults  which 
necessarily  arose  from  the  defective  schol- 
arship of  the  age)  with  such  idiomatic 
strength  and  racy  energy,  that  his  version 
has  ever  been  the  object  of  universal  ven* 
eration,  and  is  unapproachable  by  any 
which  has  since  appeared.  The  enthusi- 
asm with  which  such  a  man  as  Frederic 
SchJegel  speaks  of  it,  shows  that,  in  the 
eye  of  those  who  are  most  capable  of  judg- 
ing, it  is  thought  to  have  immense  merit. 

In  estimating  the  genius  of  Luther,  as 
reflected  in  his  writings,  it  is  impossible  to 
leave  wholly  out  of  consideration  their 
quantity,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
composed,  and  the  harassing  duties  amidst 
which  they  were  produced.  He  died  at 
the  no  very  advanced  age  of  sixty-two,  and 
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yet  his  collected  works  amount  to  seven 

folio  volumes.     His  correspondence  alone 
fills,  as  we  see,  five  bulky  octavos. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  works  were 
not  the  productions  of  retired  leisure,  but 
composed  amidst  all  the  oppressive  duties 
and  incessant  interruptions  of  a  life  like 
his,  we  pause  aghast  at  the  energy  of  char- 
acter which  they  display ;  and  wonder  that 
that  busy  brain  and  ever-active  hand  could 
sustain  their  office  so  long.  Of  the  distract- 
ing variety  and  complication  of  his  engage- 
ments, he  gives  us,  in  more  than  one  of  his 
letters,  an  amusing  account.     Their  very 
contents,  indeed,  bear  witness  to  them. — 
The  centre  and  mainspring  of  the  whole 
great  movement — the  principal  counsellor 
in  great  emergencies — the  referee  in  dis- 
putes and  differences  amongst  his  own  par- 
ty— solicited  for  advice  alike  by  Princes, 
and  Scholars,  and  Pastors,  on  all  sorts  of 
matters,   public   and   private — having   the 
care  of  '  all  the  churches,'  and  beset  at  the 
same  time  by  a  whole   host  of  inveterate 
and  formidable  adversaries — the  wonder  is, 
not  that  he  discharged  many  of  his  duties 
imperfectly,  but  that  he  could  find  time  to 
discharge  them  at  all.     Not  only  are  there 
numberless   letters    on   all    the    ordinary 
themes  of  condolence  and  congratulation, 
but  of  recommendation  on  behalf  of  poor 
scholars  and  pastors — of  advice  to  distant 
ministers  and  churches  in  matters  of  eccle- 
siastical order  and  discipline — but  letters 
sometimes   affording   whimsical   proofs  of 
the  triviality  of  the  occasions  on  which  his 
aid    was   sought,   and  the  patience    with 
which  it  was  given :   now  he  replies  to  a 
country  parson  who  wanted  to  know  how 
to  manage  the  exordium  and  peroration  of 
his  sermons ;    now  to  a  worthy  prior  to  tell 
him  the  best  mode  of  keeping  his  conven- 
tual accounts — that  he  may  know  precisely 
how  much  *  beer '  and  *  wine ' — *  cerevisia 
et  vinum ' — was  consumed  in  the  haspitium 
and  'refectory' respectively;*  now  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  wedding  festival  of  a 
friend ;  now  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  maiden 
of  Torgau,  whose  betrothed  (no  less  than 
the  Elector's  own  barber)  had  given  her 
the  slip.t 

The  very  style  of  the  letters  bears  evi- 
dence to  the  pressure  of  duty  under  which 
they  were  written.  Most  of  the  shorter 
ones  are  expressed  with  a  brevity,  a  busi- 
ness-like air,  which  reminds  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  style  of  a  merchant's  count- 
ing-house. 
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Of  the  variety  of  his  engagements,  even 
before  the  conflict  of  his  life  commenced, 
(1516,)  he  says  to  his  friend  John  Lange — 
'I  could  find  employment  almost  for  two 
amanuenses;  I  do  scarcely  anything  all 
day  but  write  letters,  so  that  I  know  not 
whether  I  may  not  be  writing  what  I  have 
already  written  : — you  will  see.  I  am  con- 
ventual preacher,  chaplain,  pastor,  and 
parish  minister,  director  of  studies,  vicar  of 
the  priory,  that  is,  prior  eleven  times  over, 
inspector  of  the  fisheries'at  Litzkau,  coun- 
sel to  the  inns  of  Herzeberg  in  Torgau, 
lecturer  on  Paul,  and  expounder  of  the 
Psalms.'  At  a  later  period  he  found  there 
might  be  engagements  yet  heavier  than 
these.  In  excuse  of  an  absurd  blunder  in 
translating  a  Hebrew  word,  he  writes 
(1521) — 'I  was  distracted  and  occupied, 
as  often  happens,  with  various  thoughts.  I 
am  one  of  the  busiest  of  men :  I  preach 
twice  a-day ;  I  am  compiling  the  psalter, 
laboring  at  the  postils,  replying  to  my  ad- 
versaries, assailing  the  bull  both  in  Latin 
and  German,  and  defending  myself,  to  say 
nothing  of  writing  letters,'  &c.*  *  I  would 
have  written  to  both  our  friends,'  he  says 
to  James  Strauss,  (1524.)  '  but  it  is  incred- 
ible with  what  business  I  am  overwhelmed, 
so  that  I  can  scarcely  get  through  my  let- 
ters alone.  The  whole  world  begins  to 
press  me  down,  so  that  I  could  even  long 
to  die  or  be  translated.'  '  Opto  vtl  tnori 
vet  tolli:f 

These  last  two  passages,  not  cited  by 
D'Aubign6  or  Waddington,  perhaps  better 
illustrate  the  pressure  of  his  duties  than 
the  first,  which  they  both  have  given. 

When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  take 
into  account  the  promptitude  of  his  pen, 
atid  that  his  antagonists  seldom  had  to  wait 
long  for  an  answer,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  much  which  he  wrote  should  have  in- 
adequately represented  his  mental  powers. 

Nor  is  mere  bulk  to  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  vigor  of  his  in- 
tellect; for,  though  it  is  itself  no  criterion 
of  genius — many  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  having  been  among  the  worst  and 
dullest — yet  if  we  find  large  fragments  of 
such  writings  richly  veined  with  gold, 
however  impure  the  ore  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered, we  may  reiisonably  infer  that  if 
their  authors  had  written  less  and  with 
inore  elaboration,  they  would  have  left  be- 
hind them  far  more  splendid  monuments  of 
their  genius ;   and  thus,  in  the  estimate  of 

«  Da  VTette,  vol.  i.  p.  554.        f  lb.  toI.  ii.  505. 
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its  true  dimensions,  the  quantity  of  what 
they  have  written  becomes  an  essential  ele- 
ment.  This  consideration  ought,  in  all 
fairness,  to  be  applied  not  only  to  Luther 
but  to  all  his  great  contemporaries,  and  to 
all  the  theologians  of  any  eminence  in  the 
succeeding  age.  They  wrote  with  far  too 
great  rapidity  and  frequency  to  do  them- 
selves full  justice.  The  gold  of  genins  is 
in  their  works,  but  spread  out  thin  ;  its  es- 
sence is  there,  but  undistilled  ;  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  pile  of  leaves,  not  in  a  little  phial 
of  liquid  of  intense  odor. 

None  can  be  more  deeply  convinced  that 
the  hasty  and  voluminous  writings  of  Lu- 
ther afforded  bnt  an  inadequate  index  of  his 
powers  than  was  Luther  himself.  This  is 
evident  from  his  own  estimateof  his  writings, 
formed  at  the  close  of  life,  and  expressed 
in  the  general  preface  to  his  collected 
works.  He  there  laments  the  haste  with 
which  they  had  often  been  composed,  and 
(he  want  of  accuracy  and  method  which 
distinguishes  them.  He  even  speaks  of 
them  in  terms  of  unjust  depreciation,  and 
declares,  no  doubt  in  sincerity,  but  in 
strange  ignorance  of  himself,  his  willing- 
ness that  they  should  be  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, and  other  and  better  works  which  had 
subsequently  appeared,  substituted  in  their 
place.  The  following  are  sentences  from 
this  memorable  preface.  '  Multum  diuque 
restiti  illis  qui  meos  libros,  sen  verius  con- 
fusiones  mearum  iucubmtionvm  voluerunt 
editas,  tum  quod  nolui  antiquorum  labores 
meis  novitatibus  obrui,  et  lectorem  a  leg- 
endis  illis  impediri,  tum  quod  nunc,  Dei 
gratia,  extent  methodici  libri  quam  plurimi. 

His  ration ibus  adductus,  cupiebam 

omnes  libros  meos  perpetu^  oblivione  sepul- 
tos,  ut  melioribus  esset  locus.' 

But  whatever  the  merits  of  Luther's  wri- 
tings, we  have  already  admitted  that  it  is 
not  in  them  that  we  look  for  the  chief  evi- 
dences of  the  power  and  compass  of  his  in<> 
tellect.  His  pretensions  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  great  minds  of  his  species,  are 
more  truly,  as  well  as  more  wisely,  rested 
on  his  actions — on  the  skill  and  conduct 
which  he  displayed  .through  the  long  con- 
flict with  his  gigantic  adversary,  and  the 
ineffaceable  traces  which  he  left  of  himself 
on  the  mind  of  his  age,  and  on  that  of  all 
succeeding  time.  The  more  his  position 
it  various  periods  is  studied,  and  the  deep- 
er the  insight  into  the  history  of  bis  times, 
the  more  obvious,  we  are  persuaded  will 
ippear  his  practical  sagacity,  the  sound- 
ness as  well  as  promptitude  of  his  judgment. 
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the  wisdom  as  well  as  boldness  of  his  mea- 
sures. It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  in  not  a 
few  instances  his  very  boldness  was  itself 
wisdom. 

From  his  first  encounter  with  Tetzel, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  The- 
ses, to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  his  abduc- 
tion to  the  Wartburg,  his  history  is  perhaps 
as  eventful  as  that  of  any  man  can  well  be ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  not  to  see 
that  he  conducted  his  arduous  enterprise 
with  infinite  address,  as  well  as  enerfrj. 
Again  and  again  did  his  formidable  enemy, 
unfamiliar  with  defeat — before  whom  every 
antagonist  had  for  ages  been  crushed-*ex- 
hattst  her  power,  her  menaces,  her  flatter- 
ies, her  arts  in  vain.  For  the  first  time, 
her  famed  diplomacy,  her  proverbial  crafl, 
were  at  fault ;  Nuncios  and  Legates  return- 
ed bootless  to  their  Papa!  master.  Cajetan, 
and  Miltitz,  and  Eck,  and  Alexander 
were  all  foiled  at  their  own  weapons.  But 
he  displayed  his  singular  sagacity  not  more 
strongly  by  his  address  in  these  negotia- 
tions, and  in  the  fertile  expedients  by 
which  he  frustrated  or  parried  the  efforts 
of  his  enemies,  than  in  his  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  turning-points  of  the  great  con- 
troversy, and  the  judicious  positions  in 
which  he  intrenched  himself  accordingly. 

J^l  us  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader 
of  a  few  instances.  Against  the  usurping 
and  all-presuming  spirit  of  Rome,  he  op- 
posed the  counter  principle  of  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  Scripture,  and  to  every  clam- 
orous demand  for  retraction,  replied  to  Le- 
gates, Nuncios,  Diets,  alike, '  Let  my  er- 
rors be  first  proved  by  that  authority.'  No- 
thing is  more  frequently  iterated  by  him 
than  this  maxim,  which  he  often  lays  down 
with  a  brief  energy  which  reminds  us  of  the 
celebrated  sentence  of  Chillingworth. 

Aware  that  this  principle  involved  ano> 
ther  equally  opposed  to  the  jealous  policy 
of  Rome,  he  foresaw  the  immense  import- 
ance to  his  cause  of  placing  the  Bible  in 
every  body's  hands;  and  providing  the 
means,  as  well  as  foreseeing  the  results,  he 
toiled  day  and  night  till  he  had  unlocked 
for  the  people  the  treasures  of  Scripture  in 
his  own  ricn  and  idiomatic  version.  If  he 
did  not  always  consistently  pursue  this  prin- 
ciple to  its  extreme  limits,  and  practically 
assert  the  right  of  private  judgment,  yet  he 
admitted  it  in  theory.  Such  expressions  as 
the  following  will  prove  this : — '  The  right 
of  inquiring  and  judging  concerning  mat- 
ters of  faith  belongs  to  all  Christians,  atod 
to  each;  and  so  absolutely,  that  cursed  be 


he  who  would  abridge  this  right  by  a  single 
hair's-breadth.'* 

In  opposition  to  that  system  of  spiritual 
barter'  which  formed  the  essence  of  Ro- 
manism, and  by  which  it  had  so  deeply  de- 
graded the  gospel,  he  arrayed,  sometimes 
too  paradoxically  it  is  true,  the  forgotten 
doctrine  of  justification  by  f^ith. 

Perceiving  that  the  dominion  of  Rome  ' 
was  founded  in  ignorance,  and  that  his  con- 
stant appeal  must  be  to  the  intelligence  of* 
the  people,  he  labored  incessantly  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  learning  and  the  dif* 
fusion  of  knowledge ;  and  did  much  by  his  * 
enlightened  advocacy  to  give  the  Reforma- 
tion one  of  its  most  glorious  characteristics' 
— its  close  alliance   with   scholarship  and 
science.!    Deeply  disgusted  with  that  scho- 
lastic   philosophy,    which,   without  being 
perhaps  fully  versed  in  it,  he  knew  to  be  a 
main  pillar  of  the  Romish  system,  he  not 
only  labored  to  supplant  it  by  a  scriptural 
theology,  but  was   scarcely  less   anxious 
than  Erasmus  himself  that  polite  letters 
should  be  substituted  in  its  stead.   An  equal- 
ly decisive  example  of  his  sagacity  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  uniform  repudiation  of  physical 
force  as  fatal  to  his  cause ;  the  more  re- 
markable, when  we  reflect  on  the  impetu- 
osityofhis  own  character,  and  the  notions* 
of  that  age — an  age  when  violeiice  was  so 
familiar,  and  almost  the  sole,  as  it  was  the' 
most  welcome,  instrument  of  all  revolutions. 
He  consistently  asserted  the  moral  power  of 
truth  throughout   his  whole  career,  even 
when  the  menaces  of  his  enemies  seemed 
to  justify  an  opposite  course,  and  when  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  his  friends,  more 
especially    Philip   Landgrave    of  Hesse,^ 
Sickingen,  and  Von  Hutten,  were  impatient 
to  try  sharper  weapons  than  those  of  ar- 
gnment.     In  January  1521,  (not  June,  as 
stated  by  Dr.   Waddinsrton,)  he  writes  to 
Spalatin — 'You  see   what  Hutten  wants. 
But  I  am  averse  to  strive  for  the  gospel  by, 
violence  and  bloodshed.     By  the  Word  of 

*  Cont.  Reg.  Anglia,  L.  Op.,  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 

t  This  is  fully  proved  by  citationi  from  Lti- 
ther*i  writiugt  given  by  D'Aubign^,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
236-243.  Luther's  truly  enlarged  views  on  this 
subject  are  also  frequently  disclosed  in  his  cor- 
respondence. 

X  If  Luther  had  as  strongly  resisted  every' 
other  erring  impulse  of  this  impetuous  Prince,  h% 
would  have  escuped  the  heaviest  imputation  on 
his  character.  But  alas !  the  document  in  which  . 
fox  state  reasons  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and 
Bucer,  and  others,  sanctioned  Philip  in  hUgamu — 
dispensing  in  Air  case  with  what  X\\eyadmUiea  to 
be  a  general  law  of  Christian  morals — remains^ 
and  can  be  read'  only  with  grief  and  shame. 
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God  was  the  world  subdued,  by  that  Word 
has  the  Church  been  preserved,  and  by  that 
Word  shall  it  also  be  repaired.'*  *  I  hear,' 
he  writes  to  Melancthon  from  the  Wart- 
burg,  '  that  an  attack  has  been  made  at  Er- 
furdt  on  the  houses  of  the  priests.  I  won- 
der that  the  senate  has  permitted  or  con- 
nived at  it,  and  that  Prior  Lange  has  been 
silent.  For  though  it  is  well  that  these  im- 
pious  adversaries  should  be  restrained,  yet 
the  mode  of  doing  it  must  bring  reproach 
and  a  just  defeat  upon  the  gospeI.*f  *  We 
have  a  right  to  speak,'  he  firmly  admonish- 
ed the  rash  innovators,  who  had  begun  to 
demolish  images  and  windows,  '  but  none 
whatever  to  compel.  Let  us  preach  ;  the 
rest  belongs  to  God.  If  I  appeal  to  force, 
what  shall  I  gain  ?  Grimace,  forced  uni- 
formity, and  hypocrisy.  But  there  will  be  no 
hearty  sincerity,  no  faith,  no  love.  Where 
these  are  wanting  all  are  wanting ;  and  I 
would  not  give  a  straw  for  such  a  victory.' 

We  all  know  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
courage  Luther  adopted  this  pacific  course. 
The  fearlessness  with  which  he  faced  the 
plague  in  1516,  saying,  '  the  world  will  not 
perish  because  brother  Martin  falls,'  fol- 
lowed him  through  life.  It  is  a  noble  trait 
of  his  character,  that  on  the  above  occasion 
he  dispersed  the  students,  though  he  per- 
sisted in  not  quitting  his  post  himself;  and 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  was  anxious 
that  his  friend  Melancthon  should  not  imi- 
tate his  own  heroism.  *  Obsecro,'  he 
writes  to  Spalatin,  (1521,)  '  ne  Philippus 
raaneat,  si  pestis  irruat.' 

Nor  was  his  sagacity  less  shown  in  much 
of  the  by-play  of  the  great  drama.  On  his 
letter  to  Frederic,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  pleaded  his  cause,  even  while  he  seemed 
to  abandon  it,  we  have  already  touched. 
Let  us  take  another  instance.  The  centre 
of  a  stupendous  revolution,  surrounded  with 
enthusiastic  spirits,  an  enthusiast  himself,  it 
is  astonishing  how  far  he  kept  himself  and 
his   followers   from   practical   fanaticism.} 

•  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  543.    f  lb.  vol.  ii  pp.  7,  8. 

t  We,  of  courg«,  do  not  mean  to  aiwert  ihat 
Lather  was  always  thus  perMonally  superior  to 
spiritual  illusion.  His  reputed  encounters  with 
toe  Devil  at  the  Wartburg  are  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  this.  But  the  example  of  Cromwell  and 
many  others,  may  teach  us  that  religious  enthusi- 
asm, or  even  fanaricism,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  deepent  practical  sagacity  and  the  wisest  con- 
duct of  affairs.  Wo  are  also  disposed  to  think, 
that  very  many^  of  the  expressions  on  which  this 
species  of  illusion  has  been  charged  on  Luther, 
•re  but  strong  tropical  modes  of  representing  those 
internal  conflicts  of  which  every  Christian  is  sen- 
sible, but  which  few  have  waged  with  so  itennse  an 
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When  Mark  Stubner  and  his  associates  ap- 
peared at  Wittemberg  with  their  confident 
claims  to  revelation,  during  Luther's  resi- 
dence at  the  Wartburg,  even  Melancthon 
wavered.  Luther  remained  firm :  he  ad- 
hered to  his  great  principle  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Scriptures,  disclaimed  all  new 
revelations,  and  declared  that  any  messen- 
ger from  God  must  prove  his  commission  by 
the  only  credentials — the  power  of  working 
miracles.  He,  at  the  same  time,  adhered 
to  another  principle,  and  declared  that 
these  fanatics  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
persecution. — In  the  deplorable  war  of  the 
peasants,  we  have  similar  proofs  of  his  pen- 
etration. He  pleaded  for  a  timely  redress 
of  many  of  their  wrongs,  and  foretold  the 
consequences  of  neglecting  them.  But 
when  the  people  commenced  their  horrid 
excesses,  he  advocated  with  superfluous,  and 
even  rabid  violence,  the  adoption  of  the  se- 
verest measures  of  chastisement.  Some  of 
his  expressions,  indeed,*  are  perfectly  shock- 
ing ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  their  vehe- 
mence by  supposing,  that  foreseeing  what  was 
actually  the  case,  that  the  popular  excesses 
would  be  malignantly  attributed  to  the  Re- 
formatioil  itself,  he  was  determined  to  anti- 
cipate slander,  and  provide,  as  he  has  done 
by  even  an  ostentatious  opposition,  for  the 
defence  of  himself  and  his  adherents. 

The  same  singular  sagacity  is  seen  in 
the  temperate  manner  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  realize  the  results  of  the  Reformation, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  he  had  demol- 
ished. He  was  no  violent  iconoclast — no 
rash  innovator  like  Carlstadt.  fiut  we  need 
say  nothing  on  this  head ;  the  subject  has 

agony  as  himself.  The  incidents  at  the  Wart- 
burg cannot  be  thus  accounted  for.  fiut  none 
will  be  surprised  at  these,  who  will  peruse  the 
accounts  lie  himself  gives  of  his  health  in 
the  letters  written  from  that  place.  Deep  soli- 
tude, unwonted  diet,  prolonged  sleeplessness,  in- 
tense anxiety,  had  evidently  produced  the  moat 
extensive  derangement  of  all  the  digestive  pro- 
cesses. The  distressing  *  tinnitus  capitis'  of  which 
he  complains,  as  well  as  of  other  exquisitely  pain- 
ful symptoms  to  which  we  cannot  more  particular- 
ly advert,  show  the  condition  he  was  in.  No  physi- 
cian reading  certain  sentences,  (vol.  ii.pp.  2,6, 17, 
22,)  would  wonder  at  any  fancies  in  which  Lu- 
ther's hypochondriacal  imagination  might  in- 
dulge; or  that,  in  his  case,  those  fancies  took  the 
direction  of  his  habitual  thoughts.  The  same 
hypochondriacal  symptoms  oflen  appeared  subse- 
quently ;  and  they  are,  as  might  be  expected,  gen- 
erally associated  withrc^ligious  depression. 

On  the  subject  of  Luther's  spiritual  encounters, 
(as  well  as  on  some  other  interesting  points  of 
bis  history)  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  some 
remarks  in  an  article  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  Ixix, 
p.  273. 
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been  beautifully  noticed  by  D'Aubign^  in 
the  commencement  of  bis  third  volume ; 
where  he  shows,  that  the  impression  that 
Lather  was  a  rash,  headlong  revolutionist, 
18  altogether  erroneous. 

But  we  further  mean  to  assert,  that  in 
the  most  audacious  actions  of  his  life,  that 
very  audacity,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
was  itself  wisdom.  Take,  for  example,  his 
letter  from  the  Wartburg  to  Albert  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  commanding  rather 
than  beseeching  him,  not  to  revive  the  in- 
famous Indulgences.  We  do  not  defend 
the  taste  or  decency  of  the  style ;  but  the 
result  proves  that  Luther  knew  his  man. 
It  was  followed  by  a  reply  as  deferential 
as  if  the  monk  had  been  the  archbishop,  and 
the  archbishop  the  monk.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  used  some  most  remarka- 
ble expressions  to  Spalatin,  who  had  enjoin- 
ed silence,  and  who  had  enforced  his  in- 
junctions by  those  of  Frederic  : — '  I  have 
seldom  read  more  unwelcome  letters  than 
your  last,'  he  writes ;  '  so  that  I  not  only 
delayed  to  reply,  but  had  determined  not 
to  reply  at  all.  I  will  not  bear  what  you 
have  said,  that  the  Prince  will  not  suffer  the 
Archbishop  to  be  written  to,  nor  that  I 
should  disturb  the  public  peace.  I  will 
rather  lose  you — the  Prince — and  every 
creature  on  earth.  If  I  have  resisted  the 
Archbishop's  creator,  the  Pope — shall  I 
succumb  to  the  Pope's  creature  7  .  .  . 
Non  sic,  Spalatine;  non  sic,  Princeps.  .  .  . 
I  am  resolved  not  to  listen  to  you;  fixum 
est,  te  non  auditum  iri.'* 

In  like  manner,  his  Appeal  to  a  Future 
Council,  prepared  while  awaiting  the  ful- 
mination  of  the  Bull,  but  surreptitiously 
published  before  it  came,  (as  Luther  ex- 
pressly affirms,)  brought  thousands  to  his 
standard ;  and  still  more  may  be  said  for 
those  bold  and  unsparing  invectives  against 
the  abuses  of  Rome,  in  the  'Babylonish 
Captivity,'  and  in  the  *  Address  to  the  Ger- 
man Nobility.'  It  may  be  similarly  assert- 
ed, that  no  measure  whatever  could  have 
been  so  critically  well-timed  as  that  most 
decisive  one  of  committing  the  decretals 
and  entire  pontifical  code  to  the  flames, 
and  crowning  the  hecatomb  with  the  for- 
midable bull  itself.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  striking  events  of  history,  and  ex- 
hibits the  chief  actor  in  an  attitude  truly 
sublime,  but  was  a  most  felicitous  and  po- 
litic expedient.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
hear  Luther  admitting,  in  his  correspond- 

*  De  Wette,  toI.  ii.  p.  94. 


euce,  that  even  his  heart  sometimes  misgave 
him  before  the  performance  of  that  most  sig- 
nificant act.  '  I  burnt  the  Papal  books  and 
the  bull,'  he  writes  to  Staupitz  a  month  afler, 
'  with  trembling  and  prayer ;  but  I  am  now 
better  pleased  with  that  act  than  with  any 
other  of  my  whole  life.'* 

The  same  wisdom  marked  the  coura* 
geous  obstinacy  with  which,  in  spite  of  en- 
treaties, intimidations,  and  sickness,  he  per- 
sisted in  presenting  {limself  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  He  alone,  of  all  his  party,  seemed 
duly  to  appreciate  the  importance,  the  ne- 
cessity, of  that  act  to  the  safety  of  his  great 
enterprise.  At  that  critical  moment,  ad- 
vance as  well  as  retreat  was  full  of  danger  ; 
but  the  path  of  true  policy,  as  well  as  of 
true  magnanimity,  was  to  advance.  His 
obstinacy  at  this  crisis  has  something  abso- 
lutely sublime  about  it.  While  his  ene- 
mies, more  perspicacious  than  his  friends, 
distrusted,  and  at  last  dreaded  his  appear- 
ance, employed  all  sorts  of  machinations  to 
deter  him,  and  plainly  hinted  that  the  road 
to  Worms  was  the  road  to  destruction,  while 
his  friends,  with  a  terrible  remembrance  of 
the  fate  of  Huss  before  their  eyes,  to  whom 
even  the  Imperial  safe-conduct  had  been  no 
protection,  painted,  in  appalling  colors,  the 
certain  martyrdom  to  which  he  was  expos- 
ing himself,  Luther  remained  inflexible. 
The  repeated  and  varied  forms  in  which  he 
energetically  expressed  his  purpose,  show- 
ed the  importance  he  attached  to  the  act, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  had  re- 
solved upon  it.  Two  are  well  known  : — 
'  Should  they  light  a  fire  which  should 
blaze  as  high  as  heaven,  and  reach  from 
Wittemberg  to  Worms,  at  Worms  I  will 
still  appear.'  '  Though  there  were  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  liles  on  the 
houses,  in  would  I  go — noch  wollt  ich  hinc" 
in,*  But  his  letters,  written  on  his  pro- 
gress thither,  abound  in  expressions  of  the 
same  inflexibility.  '  We  come,  my  Spala- 
tin,' he  writes  from  Frankfort 

*  We  will  enter  Worms  in  spite  of  all  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  air.'t 

*  Will  you  go  on  ?'  said  the  Imperial  her- 
ald to  him  at  Weimar,  where  they  were 
placarding  the  Imperial  edict  against  him. 

*  I  will,'  replied  Luther;  *  though  I  should 
be  put  under  interdict  in  every  town — '  I 
will  go  on.' 

And  his  appearance  and  langaage  at 
Worms,  did  more  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  than  any  other  act,  whether 

•  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  p.  643.    ♦  /».  yol.  i.  p.  587. 
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of  preceding  or  succeeding  years.  He 
himself,  as  he  repeatedly  intimates  in  his 
correspondence,  had  serious  apprehensions 
that  his  career  would  terminate  at  Worms, 
and  evidently  lefl  it  with  much  of  the  feel- 
ing with  which  a  man  might  find  that  he 
had  safely  got  out  of  a  lion's  den.  There 
is  an  obvious  tone  of  hilarity  in  the  letters 
dated  immediately  after  his  departure  from 
the  Diet,  which  contrasts  oddly  enough  with 
regrets  that  he  must  escape,  in  temporary 
concealment,  the  honors  of  martyrdom. 
Witness  the  following  to  Luke  Cranach,  the 
painter,  in  which  he  ludicrously  character- 
izes the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  with  all  the 
point,  brevity,  and  sarcastic  energy,  which 
he  could  so  well  assume  : — '  I  thought  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty  would  have  summiwied 
some  doctor,  or  some  fif\y,  and  eloquently 
confuted  the  monk.  But  nothing  more  is 
done  than  just  this,  "  Are  these  books 
thine !"  "  Yes."  "  Will  you  retract  them 
or  not  1"  "  No."  "  Then  get  about  your 
business."     So  heb  dich,* 

During  the  sittings  of  the  celebrated  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  (held  nearly  ten  years  aAer 
that  of  Worms,)  Luther,  it  is  well   known, 
was  persuaded  to  remain  at  Coburg,  whence 
he  watched  with  intense  and,  as  his  letters 
at  this  period  so  often  testify,  impatient 
interest,  the  proceedings  of  his  less  prompt 
and  perspicacious  colleagues.     On  this  oc- 
easiou  he  showed  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  treacherous  and  crafly  policy,  the 
spirit  of  subtle  intrigue,  which  had  so  oflen 
characterized  Rome — those  '  Italiant  arts,' 
ItalitcUes  as  he  designates  them  when  speak- 
ing so  many  years  before  of  the  feigned 
cordialities  of  the  Nuncio  Miltitz — *  arts ' 
..  which  he  dreaded  for  MeUucthon  more  than 
violence,  and  of  which  the  Papal  diplomacy 
was  never  more  prodigal  than  on  this  occa- 
sion.     While  the  timid  Melancthon  was 
'  cutting  and  contriving '  to  perform  impos- 
sibilities, to  find  a  common  measure  of  in- 
commensurables — '  sewing  new  cloth  upon 
old  garments,  and  putting  new  wine  into 
old  bottles,'  striving  to  diminish  to  an  in- 
visible line  the  interval  between  some  of  the 
.  doctrines  .of  his  adversaries  and  his  own, 
adopting  all  sorts  of  little  artifices  .and  con- 
venient ambiguities  of  expression,  to  show 
the  harmony  of  doctrines  which  ipust  be 
eternally  discordant — Luther  boldly  remon- 
,  strates  agifinst  a  policy  so  ruinous ;  assures 
him  that,  whatever  the  apparent  pliability 
;  of  Rome,. nothing  but  absolute  submission 
would  satisfy  her  imperious  spirit;  and  that 
ibe  true  policjr  of  the  Reformers  wa9  what 


it  had  been — that  of  uncompromising  firm- 
ness.    In  the  most  energetic  language  , he 
denounces  the  vanity  of  all  projects  of  ver- 
bal compromise;   refuses  all  participation 
in  any  acts  which  should  have  that  object; 
and  threatens  to  shiver  in  atoms  any  league 
by  which  Rome  and  Luther  should  be  bound 
together.     *  I  have  received  your  apology/ 
he  writes  to.  Melancthon, '  and  wonder  what 
you  mean  when   you  ask.  What  and  how 
much  should  be  conceded  to  the  Pope  f 
For  myself,  more  than  enough  has  already 
been  conceded  in  that  apology,  and  if  they 
refuse  that,  1  see  not  what  more  I  can  pos- 
sibly grant  them.'*    And  shortly  after,  •  For 
myself,  I  will  not  yield  a  hair's-breadih,  or 
suffer  any  thing  to  be  restored.   I  will  rather 
endure  eyery  extremity.     Let  the  Emperor 
do  as  he  will.'t     And   two  days  after,  to 
Spalatin,  '  Hope  not  for  agreement.     If  the 
Emperor   will   publish  an   edict,  let  him. 
He  published  one  at    Worms  !*l     'Should 
it  come  to  pass,'  he  writes  to  the  same  friend 
a  month  after,  that  you  concede  any  thing 
plainly  against  the  gospel,  and  enclose  that 
eagle  in  a  vile  sack,  Luther,  (never  doubt 
it,) — Luther  will  come,  and,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent fashion,  set  the  noble  bird  free.'§    M> 
D*Aubign6's  work  has  not  yet  reached  this 
period ;  but  there  are  no  letters  of  Luther 
more  interesting  than  the  series  which  relate 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable  Diet. 
With  such  talents  for  the  conduct  of  af* 
fairs,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  prudent 
Frederic  so  often  sought  his  counsels ;  that 
Melancthon  should  have  so  eulogized  bis 
sagacity  in  his  funeral  panegyric;  or  that 
Cajetan    should    have   wished   to  declipe 
further  encounters  with  him.     'I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  this  beast,  for  he 
has  deep-set  eyes,  and  wondeiful  specula- 
tions in  his  head.' 

We  have  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  in- 
tellect of  Luther  did  not  particularly  fit  him 
for  the  investigation  of  abstract  or  specula- 
tive truth  ;  but  in  all  matters  of  a  practical 
nature — in  all  that  concerned  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  or  the  conduct  of  life,  his 
judgment  was  both  penetrating  and  pro- 
found. Hence,  while  nothing  can  be  more 
fiinisy  than  his  metaphysics,  nothing  can  be 
more  generally  sound  than  his  practical 
judgments.  Incapable  of  stating  truth  with 
philosophical  precision,  or  laying  it  down 
with  all  its  requisite  limitations,  be  was  a 
great  master  of  that  rough  moral  computap 
tion,  which  contents  itself  for  practical  pur- 
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poses  with   approximate  accuracy.     This  i  character,  and  look  most  provokioglj  phi- 


was  especially  the  case  in  relation  to  that 
class  of  truths,  in  which  a  magnanimous 
mind,  and  lofiy  moral  instincts,  anticipate 
the  lagging  deductions  of  reason ;  and  which 
are  better  understood  and  enforced  by  the 
heart  than  by  the  head.  His  writmgs 
abound  in  weighty  and  solid  maxims,  in 
which  both  the  data  and  the  demonstration 
are  alike  suppressed. 

To  great  sagacity  Luther  also  added,  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree,  that  passionate  ear- 
nestness of  character  which  leads  men  not 
only  to  hold  truth  tenaciously,  but  to  take 
every  means  in  their  power  to  diffuse, 
propagate,  and  realize  it ;  to  make  it  vic- 
torious. In  Luther,  no  doubt,  the  princi- 
pal spring  of  this  impulse  was  depth  of  re- 
ligious conviction ;  but  the  tendency  itself 
is  as  much  an  element  of  character  in  some 
men,  as  the  love  of  contemplation  is  in 
others.     It.  is  a  form  of  ambition — a  noble 


iosophic  as  to  whether  his  viewb  are  effect- 
ually  urged  on  mankind  or  not.  At  all 
events,  if  he  become  a  zealous  writer  on 
their  behalf,  it  re<|uires  something  more  to 
encounter  suffering  for  them;  and  while 
almost  every  religion  has  had  those  who 
have  dared  all  and  endured  all  in  its  defence, 
the  annals  of  science  scarcely  present  us 
with  the  name  of  a  single  authentic  martyr. 
Philosophers  have  been  illustrious  benefac- 
tors of  mankind ;  but  it  requires  more  en- 
ergy of  passion,  and  a  sterner  nature  than 
generally  falls  to  their  lot,  to  ruffle  it  with 
the  world — to  encounter  obloquy,  persecu- 
tion, and  death  in  defence  of  truth.  Eveo 
Galileo  was  tiut  too  ready  to  recant  when 
menaced  with  martyrdom,  and  to  set  the 
sun,  which  he  had  so  impiously  stopped,  on 
his  great  diurnal  Journey  again.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  said  to  have  relapsed  into  heresy 
the  moment  after   he  bad  recanted,  and 


one,  it  is  true — the  ambition  of  intellectual   drolly  whbpered,  '  But  the  earth  does  move 
dominion ;  and  has  actuated  many  a  philos-  though.'     Yet  while  the  profession  of  error 


opher  who  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
single-eyed  in  his  pursuit  of  wisdom.  This 
warlike  and  polemic  spirit  is,  no  doubt, 
often  most  inconsistent  with  a  calm  and 
cautious  survey  of  all  the  relations  and  de- 
tails of  great  questions.  But  it  is  well  for 
the  world  that  there  are  some  who,  with 
speculative  powers  at  least  robust  enough 
to  enable  them  to  seize  large  fragments  of 
truth,  are  immediately  impelled  to  commu- 
nicate it.  Partial  truth  diffused,  is  better 
than  perfect  truth  supressed — better  than 
stark  ignorance  and  error — better  than  that 
condition  of  things  in  which  Luther  found 
the  world. 

And  if  the  vehemence,  natural  to  such 
minds,  sometimes  precipitates  the  coifclu- 
sions  of  reason,  or  substitutes  prejudices  for 
them,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  will 
be  long  before  the  same  earnestness  and 
zeal,  in  contending  for  truth,  will  be  man- 
ifested by  those  intellects  which  abstracted- 
ly are  best  qualified  to  investigate  it.     It 


was  uttered  aloud,  the  confession  of  truth 
was  made  soito  voce.  As  Pascal  savsof  the 
reservations  of  the  Jesuits,  C*esi  dire  la  oe- 
rite  tout  bas^  et  un  mensonge  touf  kaut. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  class  of  phi- 
losophers have  in  general  been  disposed  to 
risk  more,  where  truth  has  been  practical 
and  better  calculated  to  influence  the  affec- 
tions. The  ancient  philosophers  are  a  no- 
torious  example  of  the  contrary.  They 
saw  and  scorned  the  puerilities  of  the  an- 
cient systems  of  superstition,  but  without 
vigorously  attempting  to  destroy  them,  or 
to  substitute  better  notions  in  their  place. 
It  was  sufficient  for  them  to  make  the  con- 
venient distinction  between  the  exoteric  and 
the  esoteric.  They  could  join  in  the  popu- 
lar rites  with  gravity  of  face  and  laughter  ^in 
their  hearts,  and  worship  their  gods  apd 
sneer  at  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  vehemence  of  Luther's  passions,  and 
the  energy  of  his  will,  foKmed  most  remarka- 
ble features  of  his  character — as  much  so 


the  tranquillity  of  the  philosopher  conjoined 
with  the  fire  of  the  advocate — first,  intellect 
without  passion,  and  then  intellect  with  it. 
But  it  is  a  condition  denied  to  us.  If  there 
be  great  energy  of  character,  the  processes 
of  reason  will  often  be  precipitated  or  dis- 
.turbed  ;•  if  the  coolness  and  equanimity  <if 
temperament  which  these  require,  the  sam^ 
qualities  will  unhappily  continue  to  operate 
when  their  work  is  completed.  The  phi- 
losopher will  still  be  apt  to  vindicate  his 


would,  doubtless,  be  very  beautiful  to  see  assuredly  as  any  quality  of  his  intellect — 
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and  enabled  him,  in  conjunction  with  that 
lofly  confidence,  that  heroic  faith — which 
seemed  to  take  for  literal  truth  the  declara- 
tion, '  what  things  soever  ye  desire,  wh^n 
ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  a|id 
ye  shall  have  them ' — to  cflfect  greater  things 
than  were  probably  ever  effected  by  tpe 
same  qualities  before.  Not  only  the  plii^t 
Melancthon  yielded  to  the  superior  decisipn 
and  energy  of  his  nature,  as  much,  at  least, 
as  to  bis  judgipent,  but  Princes  and  P(o- 
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bles  often  yielded  to  it ;  and  as  to  the  com- 
mon people,  his  confident  hearing  and  reso- 
lute will  achieved  more  than  half  his  victo- 
ry over  them.  In  many  instances,  he  seems 
to  have  made  his  way' solely  by  the  in^u- 
ence  of  an  all-conquering  enthusiasm  and 
an  inflexible  purpose.  His  faith  realized 
its  own  visions,  and  almost  literally  proved 
itself  to  be  capable  '  of  removing  moun- 
tains.' 

On  comparatively  trivial  occasions,  and 
when  in  the  wrong,  (not  seldom  the  case,) 
this  intensity  of  passion  and  inflexibility  of 
purpose,  must  have  made  him  no  very  plea- 
sant coadjutor.  Even  the  amiable  Melanc- 
thon  murmured  after  his  death  at  the  severi- 
ty  of  that  yoke,  which,  while  Luther  lived, 
he  bore  with  much  enduring  meekness. 
We  wish,  for  Melancthon's  own  manhood, 
he  had  either  murmured  earlier,  or  not 
murmured  at  all.  But  in  a  great  crisis, 
and  where  the  Reformer  was  in  the  right, 
the  qualities  of  mind  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, exhibit  him  in  aspects  full  of  grandeur. 
His  enthusiasm  is  heroic,  his  energy  of 
will  sublime.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  his 
almost  childish  obstinacy  and  rabid  viru- 
lence in  relation  to  Zwingle  and  the  Sacra- 
mentariiins,  with  the  dignity  of  his  deport- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  similar  inflexi- 
bility of  character,  before  and  at  the  diet 
of  Worms.  It  was  with  him  as  with  many 
powerful  minds — great  occasions  calmed 
him ;  the  energy  was  commensurate  to  the 
objects  which  called  it  forth;  the  weight 
upon  the  machine  was  proportional  to  its 
momentum  ;  and  slow  and  majestic  move- 
ment took  the  place  of  a  self-destroying 
and  turbulent  force. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  about  Luther, 
of  which  we  know  not  whether  it  most  illus- 
trates the  robustness  of  his  intellect  or  the 
energy  of  his  will,  but  it  renders  his  charac- 
ter absolutely  unique.     We  mean  the  ra- 
pidity and  comparative  ease  with  which  he 
triumphed  over  the  deepest  prejudices  of 
bis  age  and  education  ; — Roman  Catholics 
would  doubtless  say  over  his  happiest  pre- 
possessions.     But   this  matters  not  to  our 
present  observation,  which  respects  the  sin- 
gular character  of  the  transformation,  not 
Its  nature ; — though  Protestants  have  pretty 
well  made  up  their  minds,  that  in  all  the 
great  principles  he  so  vigorously  extricated 
and  so  boldly  avowed,  he  showed  as  well 
the  rectitude  as  the  force  of  his  understand- 
ing— as  in  his  advocacy  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  his  condemnation 
(ander  the  guidance  of  that  principle)  of 
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indulgences,  of  the  monastic  institute,  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  mass,  of 
the  usurpations  of  the  Pope.  The  specta- 
cle is  a  noble  one.  The  maxims  and  the 
institutes  which  he  denounced  withso  much 
energy  and  confidence,  had  been  consecrat- 
ed by  universal  veneration,  and  were  cover- 
ed by  the  *  awful  hoar  of  ages.*  The  pre- 
judices which  he  vanquished  had  been  in- 
stilled into  his  childhood,  and  they  were  re- 
tained till  he  reached  manhood ;  they  were 
the  prejudices  of  all  his  contemporaries ; 
they  held  dominion  not  only  over  the  most 
timid,  but  over  the  most  powerful  intellects ; 
they  had  bound  even  '  kings  in  chains,  and 
nobles  in  fetters  of  iron  ;'  and  almost  every 
attempt,  certainly  all  recent  attempts  to  de- 
molish them,  had  been  crushed  by  a  despot- 
ism which  united  the  utmost  degree  of 
craft  with  the  most  ruthless  employment 
of  violence,  and  was  the  most  compact 
and  formidable  the  world  ever  saw.  That 
he  should  have  been  able  to  denude  himself 
of  such  prejudices — boldly  to  avow  this 
great  mental  revolution — and  give  utterance 
to  a  series  of  novel  and  startling  dogmas  in 
opposition  to  them,  is  an  example  of  inde- 
pendence and  fearlessness  of  mind,  which 
the  world  had  never  before  witnessed. 

Our   wonder  is  still    further  increased, 
when  we  reflect  that  Luther  himself  was 
originally  as  passionate  a  devotee  of  the  sys- 
tem he  renounced,  as  he  afterwards  became 
of  that  for  which  he  renounced  it.     Nor 
could  he  have  been  otherwise.     The  very 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his   character  for- 
bade that  he  should  hold  any  thing  lightly; 
and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  he  was 
always  in  earnest.     While  he  was  a  Papist, 
he  was  a  blind  one ;  like  Paul,  '  an  Hebrew 
of* the  Hebrews;  and,  as  touching  the  law, 
a  Pharisee.'     He   was  none  of  those  half- 
infidel  ecclesiastics  who  abounded  at  Rome, 
and  were  the  natural  offspring  of  the  age ; 
men  who  saw  through  the  superstition  which 
they  yet  sanctioned,  and  conducted,  with 
edifying  solemnity  of  visage,  the  venerable 
rites  at  which  they  were  all  the  while  in- 
ternally chuckling.     He  himself  tells  as, 
(1539) — '  I  may  and  will  affirm  with  truth, 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  Papist 
so  conscientiously  and  earnestly  a  Papist  as 
I  once  was  1'     He  repeats  this  in  various 
forms  in  his  letters. 

The  account  of  his  youthful  visit  to 
Rome,  as  given  by  himself,  confirms  this 
statement.  The  profound  veneration  with 
which  he  approached  the  holy  city;  the 
passionate  devotion  with  which  he  visited 
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sacred  places,  and  engaged  in  public  rites ; 
the  shock  and  revulsion  of  feeling  with 
which  be  discovered  that  others  were  not 
so  mocfa  in  earnest  as  himself — all  show 
bow  sincerely  he  was  then  attached'  to  the 
ancient  system,  and  by  what  severe  strug- 
gles his  spirit  must  have  shaken  off  its  thral- 
dom. The  spectacle  of  this  mental  revolu* 
lion  is  rendered  si  ill  more  imposing  by  the 
comparative  rapidity  with  which  it  was  ef* 
fected.  In  1516  Luther  was  still  a  zealous 
Papist;  in  October  1517,  he  publh»hed  his 
Theses  against  Indulgences,  and  in  less 
than  four  years  from  that  date,  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  contest  with  Rome  on 
all  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
How  rapidly  those  principles  disclosed 
themselves,  as  tbe  controversy  proceeded, 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  constant  evidences 
in  his  correspondence.  In  a  letter  dated 
Dec  2,  1518,  when  expecting  banishment 
by  Frederic,  he  says  to  Spalatin — '  If  I  re* 
main  here,  I  shall  be  without  freedom  of 
speech  and  writing ;  if  I  go,  I  will  discharge 
my  conscience,  and  pour  out  my  life  for 
Christ.'  A  week  aAer  he  says — *  1  shall  yet 
one  day  be  a  little  freer  against  these  Ro- 
man hydras.'  Three  months  later,  he  writes 
to  Lange — Our  friend  Eck  is  meditating 
new  contests  against  me,  and  will  compel 
me  to  do  what  I  have  oAen  thought  of;  that 
is,  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,  to  inveigh 
more  seriously  against  these  monsters.  For, 
hitherto,  I  have  but  been  playing  and  tri- 
fling in  this  matter.'  He  repeats  nearly  the 
same  words  a  fortnight  after,  to  Scheurl — 
*  I  have  often  said,  that  hitherto  I  have 
been  trifling;  but  now  more  serious  as- 
saults are  to  be  directed  against  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  and  the  arrogance  of  his  minis- 
ters.' In  March  1519,  he  made  this  me- 
morable confession — 'I  am  reading  the 
pontifical  decretals,'  (for  the  Leipsic  dispu- 
tation,) '  and  I  know  not  whether  the  Pope 
is  Antichrist  himself,  or  only  his  apostle.' 
In  February  1520,  he  writes, — *I  have 
scarcely  a  remaining  doubt  that  the  Pope 
ia  verily  Antichrist  ...  so  well  does  he 
agree  with  him  in  his  life,  his  acts,  his 
wordfl^  and  his  decrees.'  On  the  10th  of 
July,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  bull 
of  condemnation,  he  says  to  Spalatin — '  For 
me  the  die  is  cast— ^'acto  est  aha — the  Pa- 
pal wrath  and  Papal  favor  are  alike  despised 
by  me;  I  will  never  be  reconciled  to  them, 
nor  cooimunieate  with  them  more.  Let 
Ibem  burn  my  writings.  I,  unless  I  am  un- 
able lo  get  a  Iktle  foe,  (doubtless  alluding 
Vot^VI.— No  A  2 
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to  the  interdict,)  will  condemn  and  public- 
ly burn  the  whole  pontifical  code.' 

Perhaps,  next  to  his  journey  to  Worms, 
the  two  most  daring  acts  of  his  life  were  the 
burning  the  Papal  bull,  and  his  marriage. 
Of  the  former,  and  of  the  tremendous  defir 
ance  it  implied,  we  have  already  spoken. 
But  the  latter  step  required  almost  equal 
courage.  His  prejudices  in  relation  to  his 
monastic  vow8,  as  is  seen  by  his  correspon- 
dence, troubled  him  as  much  as  any  he  had 
to  vanquish.  Nor  had  he  vanquished  them 
fully  till  his  return  from  the  Wartburg. 
When  he  resolved  to  marry,  (a  resolution 
taken  suddenly  enough),  one  of  his  prime 
motives,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  was  to 
give  the  utmost  practical  efficiency  to  his 
convictions,  and  encourage  his  followers  in 
a  conflict  with  a  most  powerful,  because 
most  distressing  class  of  associations.  Sup- 
posing this  his  motive,  it  was  certainly  not 
only  one  of  the  boldest,  but  one  of  the  most 
politic  expedients  he  could  have  adopted. 
He  assures  us,  after  giving  other  reasons  for 
the  step,  that  one  was, '  ut  confirm  em  ^iicfo 
quae  docui,  tarn  multos  invenio  pusilani- 
mes  in  tanta  luce  evangelii.'* 

That  this  was  his  principal  motive,  we 
may  well  doubt ;  with  passions  so  strong  as 
his,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  more  than  co-ordi- 
nate with  others.  But  that  it  was  a  very 
real  motive,  we  may  safely  conclude :  he 
was  now  past  the  heyday  of  passion — was 
forty-two  years  old — had  lived  in  the  most 
blameless  celibacy,  and  had  at  first  predes- 
tined his  Catharine  for  another.  Never 
did  the  cloister  close  upon  one  who  was  bet- 
ter qualified  to  appreciate  and  reciprocate 
the  felicities  of  domestic  life.  As  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  his  character  is  full  of 
tenderness  and  gentleness ;  nor  is  there  any 
part  of  his  correspondence  more  interest- 
ing than  his  letters  to  his  *  Kate,'  and  their 
'  little  Johnny ;'  or  those  in  which  he  al- 
ludes to  his  fireside. 

The  clamors  of  his  adversaries  show  how 
bold  was  the  step  on  which  he  had  ventur- 
ed. '  Nothing  less  than  Antichrist,'  they 
said,  '  could  be  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  a 
monk  and  a  nun.'  The  taunt  well  justified 
the  caustic  sarcasm  of  Erasmus — *  That 
there  must  already  have  been  many  Ant»* 
christs  if  that  was  the  sole  condition  of  their 
appearance.' 

Rapid  as  was  Luther's  conquest  over  his 
own  prejudices,  the  revolution  was  still  in 
perfect  anology  with  similar  revolutions  in 

*  De  Wetts,  vol.  lii.  p.  IZ* 
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other  minds.  It  was  only  more  extensive 
and  less  gradual.  Gradual  such  a  change 
must  ever  be,  from  the  limited  capacities 
of  our  nature,  and  its  law  of  gradual  de- 
velopment. It  would  be  not  less  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  when  he  first  protested 
against  Indulgences  he  foresaw  the  results- 
of  that  contest,  than  it  would  be  to  suppose 
that  Cromwell  anticipated  his  Protectorate 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Newbury;  or 
that  Napoleon  had  already  predestined  him- 
self to  more  than  half  the  thrones  of  Eu- 
rope when  he  entered  on  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns. As  with  them,  so  with  Luther  in 
his  more  hallowed  enterprise — the  horizon 
continually  widened  as  he  climbed  the  hill. 
Nor  was  it,  as  the  confessions  of  Luther 
abundantly  prove,  without  severe  struggles, 
and  momeniary  vacillations  of  purpose,  that 
he  pursued  his  arduous  way.  This  is  es- 
pecially seen  in  that  wavering  letter  to  the 
Pope,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Miltitz, 
in  which,  in  language  which  more  than 
approached  servility  and  adulation,  he  de- 
precated the  anger  of  Leo,  and  declared 
that  nothing  was  further  from  his  purpose 
than  to  question  the  authority,  or  separate 
from  the  communion  of  Rome.  We  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  Luther  intended  to  de- 
ceive his  enemies;  such  a  course  was  fo- 
reign from  his  whole  nature,  and  opposed 
to  bis  ordinary  conduct.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  before  this  period  he  had  intimated 
his  increasing  doubts  whether  the  Pope  was 
not  Antichrist,  and  his  convictions  that  the 
war  with  Rome  was  but  just  commenced. 
We  cannot  defend  the  servility  of  the  let- 
ter at  all ;  and  can  only  defend  its  honesty 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  in 
one  of  those  moments  of  vacillation  to  which 
we  have  adverted ; — with  the  wish,  inspir- 
ed by  his  recent  conferences  with  the  Nun- 
cio, that  the  controversy  might  be  amicably 
set  at  rest,  and  with  his  mind  almost  exclu- 
sively bent  on  whatever  promised  such  an 
issue.*  Marvellously  rapid  as  was  the  rev- 
olution in  his  mind  compared  with  what 
might  be  expected,  it  was  by  repeated  ex- 
orcisms, and  terrible  convulsions  of  spirit, 
that  the  legion  of  demons  was  expelled. 
The  current  did  not  flow  all  one .  way ;  it 
was  the  flux  and  reflux  of  a  strong  tide. 

The  very  honesty  of  purpose  and  love  of 
truth  by  which  he  was  unquestionably  ac- 
tuated, prevented  at  all  events  any  artificial 
obstacles  to  his  progress.    He  did  not  at- 

*  Dr.  Waddington  has  given  an  exceedingly  fair 
a&d  impartial  Btatem^iu  on  this  sabject. 
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tempt,  as  so  many  do,  to  reconcile  incon* 
aistencies  and  harmonize  counter-declara- 
tions. He  frankly  acknowledged  the  falli- 
bility of  his  nature — his  early  errors  and 
imperfect  views.  To  every  taunt  of  hav- 
ing receded  from  any  position,  he  boldly 
said,  in  eflect — '  I  thought  so  once ;  I  was 
wrong.  I  think  so  no  more.  I  appeal 
from  Luther  in  ignorance,  to  Luther  well- 
informed.'  This  was  the  case  in  relation 
to  the  memorable  letter  to  which  we  have 
just  referred — *  I  am  truly  grieved,'  says  he, 
'  that  I  did  make  such  serious  submissions ; 
but,  in  truth,  I  then  held  respecting  Popes 
and  Councils  just  what  is  vulgarly  taught 
us.  .  .  .  But  as  I  grew  in  knowledge,  I 
grew  in  courage ;  and  in  truth  they  were 
at  infinite  pains  to  undeceive  me,  by  an 
egregious  display  of  their  ignorance  and  fla- 
gitiousness.' 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  which  ap- 
pear in  the  correspondence  of  Luther,  is  the 
indication  it  aflbrds  of  very  early  discon- 
tent with  the  prevailing  system  of  theol- 
ogy, and  the  actual  condition  of  the  church. 
It  is  evident  that  he  was  predestined  to  be 
a  great  reformer;  that  the  germ  of  the  Re- 
formation existed  in  his  bosom  long  before 
the  dispute  with  Tetzel ;  and  that,  if  the 
dispute  respecting  Indulgences  had  not  led 
to  its  development,  something  else  would. 
Even  before  Tetzel's  '  drum'  was  heard  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wittemberg,  he  speaks 
with  absolute  loathing  of  the  scholastic 
subtleties;  expresses  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  a  Scriptural  the- 
ology ;  loudly  contends  for  that  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  which  he  afterwards 
made  the  lever  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
expresses  an  abhorrence  of  Aristotle,  which 
might  more  justly  have  been  transferred  to 
those  dreaming  commentators  who  had  ab- 
surdly exalted  a  heathen  philosopher  into  an 
oracle  of  the  Christian  church.  Most  of 
these  passages  will  be  found  in  the  two  His- 
tories so  often  referred  to. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  great  contest  of  the  Reformation  should 
have  turned  upon  so  comparatively  trivial  a 
controversy  as  that  which  respected  the  In- 
dulgences— a  point  which  was  soon  after 
absolutely  forgotten.  But  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  skirmish  of  outposts  has  led  to  a 
general  engagement.  It  may  be  added, 
that  insignificant  as  that  one  point  may  at 
first  sight  appear,  it  was  most  natural  that 
the  contest  should  begin  there.  And 
though  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  away  from  it, 
partly  because  even  the  hardihood  of  Rome 
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coald  scarcely  dare  to  defend  such  a  post, 
and  partly   because  the  Reformers  ceased 
to  think  of  it  in  those  more  comprehensive 
corrtipliofts  which  formed  the  object  of  their 
general  assault,  (in  which,  indeed,  this  par- 
ticular  abuse,  with  many  others  like   it, 
originated,)  it  was  not  only  the  most  natu* 
ral  point  at  which  the  conflict  should  begin, 
but  it  was  most  improbable  that  it  should 
not  begin    there.      Habituated   as  men's 
minds   were  to    the    corruptions   of   the 
church,  steeped  in  superstition  from  their 
?ery  childhood,  it  could  only  be  by  some  re- 
Toiting  paradox  that  they  could  possibly  be 
roused  to  think,  examine,  and  remonstrate. 
The  whole  enormous  expansion  of  the  Pa* 
pal  power  had  been  but  one  long  experi- 
ment on  the  patience  and  credulity  of  man- 
kind.    Each  successive  imposition  was,  it 
is  true,  worse  than  that  which  had  preced- 
ed it ;  but  when  once  il  had  fastened  itself 
upon  men's  minds,  and  they  had  grown  fa- 
miliar with  it,  there  was  no  further  chance 
of  awakening    them    from   their    apathy. 
Something  further  was  needed,  and  a  still 
more  prodigious  corruption   must  minister 
the    hope   of   reformation.      Now    Indul- 
gences, as  proclaimed  in  the  gross  system  of 
Tetzel,  and  of  other  spiritual  quacks  like 
hiro,  was  at  once  the  ultimate  and  consist- 
ent limit  of  that  huckstering  in  '  merits,' 
to  which  almost  all  the  other  corruptions  of 
the  church  had  been  more  plausibly  sub- 
servient ;  and  formed  just  that  startling  ex- 
aggeration of  familiar   abuses  which  was 
necessary  to  awaken  men's  minds  to  re- 
consideration.    The  notion  of  selling  par- 
dons for  sins,  wholesale  and  retail — of  col- 
lecting into  one  great  treasury  the  superflu- 
ous merits  of  the  saints,  and  of  doling  them 
out  by  the  pennyweight  at  prices  fixed  in 
the  compound  ratio  of  the  necessities  and 
means  of   the  purchaser, — was  a  notion 
which,  however  monstrous,  however  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  drowsy  consciences  of 
mankind,  was  in  harmony  with  the  specious 
nonsense  of  works  of  supererogation,  and 
the  doctrine  of  penance.     It  was  simply  the 
snbstitution  of  the  more  valuable  medium  of 
solid  coin  for  mechanical  rites  of  devotion, 
tiresome  pilgrimages,  and  acts  of  austerity ; 
of  golden  chalices  or  silver  candlesticks  for 
scourges  and  horse-hair  shirts ;  and  provid- 
ed it  implied  the  same  amount  of  self-de- 
nial, what  did  it  matter?    The  former  plati 
was  undeniably  more  profitable  to  Holy 
Church,  and  as  to  the  penitent,  few  in  our 
day  but  will  admit  that  either  plan  was  likely 
to  be  equally  efficacious.    The  substitution 
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of  the  merits  of  great  saints  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  great  sinners,  or  the  remission 
of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  might,  for  aught  we 
can  see,  be  as  reasonably  afiected  by 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  by  walking 
twenty  miles  with  pebbles  in  one's  shoes. 

The  system  of  Indulgences,  therefore — 
in  the  grosser  form  in  which  such  men  as 
Tetzel  proclaimed  it — was  but  the  dark 
aphelion  of  the  eccentric  orbit  in  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  wandered  :  and  from 
that  point  it  naturally  began  to  retrace  its 
path  to  '  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  ra- 
diance.' 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  system 
of  Indulgences  had  been  proclaimed  under 
one  modification  or  another  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  before  Tetzel  appear- 
ed, without  producing  any  remarkable  re- 
action. We  answer,  first,  that  they  had 
seldom  or  never  been  proclaimed  in  so  dis- 
gusting and  offensive  a  form,  or  with  such 
consummate  impudence,  as  by  Tetzel;  and 
secondly,  that  the  reception  given  even  to 
the  more  cautious  and  limited  exhibitions 
of  the  system,  proves  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  been  asserting ;  for  it  was  always  on 
this,  as  the  most  obvious  and  most  revolt- 
ing corruption,  that  the  early  reformers  and 
satirists  of  the  church  most  bitterly  fasten- 
ed. The  moral  instincts  of  such  men,  in- 
deed, were  not  so  vitiated  as  to  render 
them  insensible  to  the  vices  and  the  profliga- 
cies of  the  ecclesiastical  system  generally ; 
but  the  idea  of  bartering  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  himself  for  gold,  naturally 
seemed  the  quintessence  of  every  other  cor- 
ruption. What,  indeed,  could  rouse  man- 
kind, if  the  spectacle  of  the  ghostly  peddler 
openly  trafficking  in  his  parchment  wares  of 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  indulgence  for  the 
future — haggling  over  the  price  of  an  in- 
sult to  God,  or  a  wrong  to  man — letting 
out  crime  to  hire,  and  selling  the  glories  of 
heaven  as  a  chenp  pennyworth — did  not 
fill  them  with  abhorrence  and  indignation? 
The  contempt  with  which  Chaucer's  Pil- 
grims listened  to  the  impudent  offer  of  the 
pardoner,  well  shows  the  feelings  which 
such  outrages  on  all  common  sense,  and 
every  moral  instinct,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite. 

So  gross  was  this  abuse  that  even  the 
most  bigoted  Papists — Eck,  for  example- 
were  compelled  to  denounce  it ;  nor  were 
there  any  more  caustic  satirists  of  it  than 
some  of  themselves.  Witness  the  witty 
comedy  of  Thomas  Hey  wood,  who,  though 
a  Catholic,  hated  the  mendicant  friars  a« 
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heartily  as  any  of  bis  Protestant  contempo- 
raries. But  no  satire,  however  extrava- 
gant, could  be  a  caricature  of  the  follies 
and  knavery  of  this  class  of  men.  One  of 
the  wittiest  sarcasms  of  the  play  is  but  a 
translation  of  Tetzel's  impudent  assertion, 
that  *  no  sooner  did  the  money  chink  in  the 
box,  than  the  souls  for  which  it  was  offered 
flew  up  into  heaven.' 

*  With  ■mfill  coBt  and  withoot  any  pain. 
These  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain ; 
Gif  e  me  bat  a  penny  or  two-pence. 

And,  as  soon  as  tbe  soul  departetb  hence. 
In  half-an-hour,  or  three-ouarters  at  most, 
Tbe  soul  is  in  heaven  witn  tbe  Holy  Gho«t.' 

And,  we  doubt  not,  that  that  most  hamo- 
rous  chapter  in  the  ancient  and  popular 
satire  of  Howleglass,  in  which  that  worthy 
enacts  the  part  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  is  little 
more  than  a  literal  version  of  the  tricks  of 
that  class,  of  whom,  knave  as  he  was,  he 
was  but  an  insufficient  representative.* 

But  though  it  was  natural  that  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Reformation  should  commence 
with  Indulgences,  it  was  impossible  that  it 
should  end  there.  Luther  soon  quitted  the 
narrow  ground  and  the  mean  antagonist  of 
his  first  conflicts ;  and  asserted  against  that 
whole  system  of  spiritual  barter  and  merit- 
mongering,  of  which  Tetzel's  doctrine  was 
but  an  extreme  type,  his  counter  principle 
of  the  perfect  gratuitousness  of  salvation — 
of  'justification  by  faith  alone.'  On  his 
node  of  exhibiting  this  great  doctrine,  we 
shall  now  offer  a  very  few  remarks. 

i¥ith  that  pregnant  brevity  with  which 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  express  himself, 
he  showed  his  sense  of  tbe  importance  of 
this  doctrine,  and  its  commanding  position 
in  the  evangelical  system,  by  describing  it 
as  Articulus  stantis  out  cadeniis  eccUsia, 
He  might  more  truly  have  called  it  so,  had 
be  always  duly  guarded  the  statement  of  it ; 
and  while  repudiating  the  doctrine,  under 
whatsoever  modification,  that  the  tribunal  of 
heaven  can  be  challenged,  or  its  rewards 
achieved  in  virtue  of  deeds,  of  which  every 
ffood  man  is  himself  the  Jirst  to  acknow- 
ledge the  manifold  imperfections — mi^ch 
less  by  fantastical  devices  of  human  inven- 
tion, destitute  of  all  moral  qualities — he  had 
uniformly  connected  his  doctrine  in  expres" 
5toii,  as  he  did  in  fact  ^  with  its  just  practi- 
cal consequences.  This,  however,  he  did 
not  do ;  and  we  are  constrained  to  lament, 

*  The  same  story  is  also  fbnnd,  with  certain 
variations,  in  Fnar  Qtrwnd  and  other  fictions  of 
the  Uke  class. 
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with  Mr.  Hallam,  tbe  very  frequent  recur- 
rence of  exaggerated  expressions,  to  which 
the  critic  gives  the  name  of  Antinomitm 
paradoxes.  We  do  not  think,  ^lowever, 
that  even  here  Mr.  Hallam  has  quite  done 
the  Reformer  justice.  He  candidly  admit» 
indeed  that  Luther  *  could  not  mean  to  give 
any  encouragement  to  a  licentious  disre- 
gard of  moral  virtue ;'  '  though,'  he  adds, 
'  in  the  technical  language  of  his  theology, 
he  might  deny  its  proper  obligation.'* 
JVlore  truly,  in  our  judgment,  has  iortin, 
whose  doctrinal  moderation  is  well  known, 
represented  the  matter  in  his  Life  of  Eras- 
mus. *  Luther's  favorite  doctrine  was  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone ;  but  we  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  observe  that  he  peipetu* 
ally  inculcated  (he  necessity  of  good 
works.  According  to  him  a  man  is  justifi- 
ed only  by  faith  ;  but  be  cannot  be  jostifi* 
ed  without  works,  and  where  those  work» 
are  not  to  be  found,  there  is  assuredly  no 
true  faith.'.  And  Melancthon,  in  a  passage 
cited  by  Mr.  Hallam  himself,  declares,  *De 
his  omnibus,'  (after  enumerating  with  other 
doctrines  the  necessity  of  good  works,)  *  scio 
re  ipsa  Luther um  sentire  eadero,  sed  ineru- 
diti  quttdam  ejus  upoqxmmft^^  dicta,  cum 
non  videant  quo  pertineant,  nimium 
amant.'  Dr.  Waddington  truly  remarks 
that  not  even  the  strongest  passages  in  Lu- 
ther's treatise,  De  Libertate  ChrisHama, 
prove  that  the  author  would  deny  the  n^ 
cessity  of  good  works  except  as  a  means  of 
justification — as  a  ground,  in  fact,  of  say- 
ing to  tbe  Divine  Being,  *  You  wmst  re- 
ward me — ibr  I  am  entitled  to  it.'  In 
proof  of  this.  Dr.  Waddington  cites  the 
passage  '  Non  liberi  pro  fidelm  Christi  ab 
operibus,  sed  ab  opinumibus  operum^  u  e.  a 
stulta  prsBsumptione  justificfationis  per  ope- 
ra qusBsite.  Fides  eniro  conscientias  nos- 
tras redimit,  rectificat,  et  servat,  qua  cog- 
noscimus  justitaro  esse  non  in  operibus, 
licet  opera  abesse  neque  possini  neque  ds- 
beant.* 

Every  thing  obviously  depends  on  the 
senu  in  which  Luther  ^  would  deny  the  ne» 
cessity  of  good  works.'  It  is  by  no  means 
true,  we  apprehend,  that  be  would  have  de- 
nied, that  while  no  man  can  chaNangc 
Mhe  free  gift'  of  salvation  (Scripture  itself 
calls  it)  as  the*  wages'  of  good  works, good 
works  form  the  only  real  evidence  and  the 
necessary  result  of  the  possession  of  that 
'  faith  which  justifies.'    With  relation  to 

*  Introdnction  to  the  Literatsre  pf  Earop«. 
ToLLp.416, 
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the  influence  of  the  Bystem  he  iidTocated, 
■ad  the  system  he  opposed,  on  practical 
norality,  he  would  have  said  that  the  prin- 
cipal difference  was  not  that  the  former  dis- 
pensed with  it,  hot  that  it  appealed  mainly 
to  totally  different  principles  of  our  nature 
for  its  production ;  to  the  cheerful  impulses 
of  gratitude  and  hope,  rather  than  to  the 
'  spirit  of  bondage'  and  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  fear.  And  both  philosophy  and 
fact  may  convince  us  that  they  are  certainly 
not  the  least  powerful  impulses  of  the  two. 

But  whatever  Luther  s  early  paradoxes 
OR  this  subject— of  which  wc  are  by  no 
means  the  apologists,  and  regret  that  there 
shoold  have  been  so  much  cause  for  censure 
— his  later  writings  afford  ample  proof  that 
he  had  corrected  them.  When  Agricola 
had  adopted  and  justified  them  in  their  un- 
lindted  form,  and  pushed  them  to  their 
theoretic  results,  with  a  recklessness  which 
perhaps  first  roused  Luther  to  take  alarm 
at  their  danger,  the  Reformer  instantly 
assailed,  refuted,  and  condemned  him,  and 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  rash  theolo- 
gian to  retract.  Several  deeply  interesting 
documents  on  this  subject  occur  in  the  Cor- 
respondence,* which  fully  show  that  the 
faith  which  Luther  made  the  basis  of  his 
theology  was  that  of  which  the  only  appro- 
priate evidence  is  goodness,  and  which  ne- 
cessarily creates  it. 

Mr.  Hallam  admits  that  passages  incon- 
sistent with  the  extreme  views  he  attributes 
to  the  Reformer  may  be  adduced  from  his 
writings ;  but  affirms,  *  that  in  treating  of 
an  author  so  full  of  unlimited  propositions, 
■o  positive  proof  as  to  his  tenets  can  be  re- 
futed by  the  production  of  inconsistent  pas-, 
sages.'  But  the  question  is,  whether  these 
inconsistent  passages  ought  not  to« modify 
those  which  establish  the  supposed  '  posi- 
tive proof?'  If  we  are  to  pause  at  the  un- 
qualified reception  of  the  one  class  of  pro- 
positions we  may  well  pause  also  before 
the  like  reception  of  the  other.  If  two 
statements  in  a  writer  *  much  given  to  un- 
limited propositions,'  appear  inconsistent, 
we  should  endeavor  to  make  the  one  limit 
the  other ;  and  even  if  they  are  absolutely 
irreeoDcilable,  we  are  hardly  justified  in 
taking  either  as  the  exclusive  exponent  of 
the  writer's  views,  without  the  adjustment 
arising  from  a  collation  of  passages.  There 
are  propositions  of  Scripture  itself  which 
may  be  and  which  have  been,  as  much 
wrested  to  the  support  of  Antinomian  par- 
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adoxes,'  as  almost  any  declarations  of  Lu- 
ther could  be. 

Such  a  candid  construction  of  Luther's 
real  views,  seems  to  us  the  more  necessary, 
precisely  because,  as  Mr.  Hallam  justly 
says,  he  is  so  '  full  of  unlimited  proposi- 
tions.' It  is  ever  the  characteristic  of  or- 
atorical genius  to  express  the  truths  it 
feels  with  an  energy  which  borders  on 
paradox.  Anxious  to  penetrate  and  exclu- 
sively occupy  the  minds  of  others  with 
their  own  views  and  sentiments,  such  as 
possess  it  are  not  solicitous  to  state  proposi- 
tions with  the  due  limitations.  It  may  be 
further  remarked,  that  Luther's  abhorrence 
of  prevailing  errors  naturally  increased  this 
tendency  ;  action  and  re-action,  as  usual, 
were  equal ;  the  liberated  pendulum  passed, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  to  the  centre  of  its 
arc  of  oscillation.  This  we  believe  to  be 
one  principal  reason  of  the  many  really  ob- 
jectionable statements  of  Luther  on  this 
subject.  Our  veneration  for  the  great  Re- 
former, and  the  influence  which  even  the 
errors  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Hallam  is  apt 
to  exercise,  must  be  our  apology  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  preceding  strictures.  The  work 
containing  the  observations  upon  which  we 
have  felt  ourselves  constrained  thus  to  re- 
mark, is  one  for  which  all  intelligent  inqui- 
rers must  always  be  largely  its  author's  debt- 
ors, both  for  instruction  and  rational  delight. 

On  the  whole,  few  names  have  such 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind  as  that 
of  Luther.  Even  Rome  owes  him  thanks ; 
for  whatever  ameliorations  have  taken  place 
in  her  system  have  been  owing  far  more  to 
him  than  to  herself.  If  there  are  any  two 
facts  which  history  establishes,  it  is  the  des- 
perate condition  of  the  Church  at  the  time 
Luther  appeared,  and  the  vanity  of  all 
hopes  of  a  self-sought  and  voluntary  refor- 
mation. On  the  former  we  need  not  dwell 
— for  none  now  deny  it ;  it  appears  not  on- 
ly on  every  page  of  contemporary  history, 
but  in  all  the  forms — especially  the  more 
popular — of  medieval  literature.  Never 
was  a  remark  more  just  than  that  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  middle  ages  may  be  considered 
as  artillery  leveled  against  the  clergy. 

Of  the  second  great  fact — the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  effective  internal  reform — his- 
tory leaves  us  in  as  little  doubt.  The  heart 
itself  was  the  chief  seat  of  disease ;  refor- 
mation must  have  commenced  where  cor- 
ruption was  most  inveterate :  nor,  until 
certain  great  principles  should  be  reclaimed. 
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and  the  Bible  and  its  truths  restored — a  re-' 
suit  necessarily  fatal  to  a  system  which  was 
founded  on  their  perversion,  and  which  was 
safe  only  in  their  suppression — could  any 
reformation  be  either  radical  or  permanent. 
It  would  be  as  nugatory  as  that  which  was 
sometimes    directed    against    subordinate 
parts  of  the  system — Monachism   for  in- 
stance.    Again  and  again  did  reformation 
strive  to  purify  that  institute,  and  as  often, 
afler  running  through  the  same  cycle  of 
precisely  similar  changes,  did  it  fall  into 
the  same   corruptions.     Each  new  Order 
commenced  with  the  profession,  often  with 
the  reality,  of  voluntary  poverty  and  superi- 
or austerity,  and  ended ^ as  supposed  sancti- 
ty brought  wealth  and  power,  in  all  the  con- 
catenated vices  of  the  system.    The  reason 
is  obvious;  its  principles  were  vicious,  and 
hence  the  rapidity  and  uniformity  of  the  de- 
cline— one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
structive phenomena  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory.    '  That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be 
made  straight;'  and  if  man  will  attempt 
even  a  style  of  supposed  virtue  for  which 
God  never  constituted  him,  he  will  meet 
with  the  same  recompense  as  attends  every 
other  violation  of  the  divine  laws. 

For    similar  reasons,,   nothing   but  the 
recovery  of  principles  fatal  to  the   Papal 
System  could  be  expected  to  effect  the  Re- 
formation; and  these  the  champions  of  that 
system  could  not  be  expected  to  busy  them- 
selves about.     An  usurper  will  hardly  abdi- 
cate bis  own  throne — however  wrongfully 
gained.     Any   reform   which   had   merely 
touched  externals,  and  lei\  the  essence  of 
the  system  what  it  was,  would  have  been 
useless;    the   Church    would    soon    have 
fallen  back,  like  the  purified  forms  of  mo- 
nasticism,    into    its    ancient    corruptions. 
Nor  was  it  amongst  the  least  proofs  of  the 
sagacity  of  Luther,  that  he  so  early  per- 
ceived, and  so  systematically  contended, 
that  a  reformation  of  doctrine — the  restora- 
tion of  evangelic  truth — was  essential  to 
every  other  reform. — But  in  fact,  even  the 
most  moderate  reforms,  owing  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  Rome  itself,  and  its  interest  in 
their  maintenance,  were  all  but  hopeless. 
Oflen  did  the  Papal  Court  admit  its  own 
delinquencies,  and  as  oflen  evade  their  cor- 
rection.   The  Papal  concessions  on  this 
point,  were  a  perpetual  source  of  triumph 
to  Luther  and  the  Reformers.     Even  when 
a  Pope  really  sought  some   amendments, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  influ- 
ences around  him.     Adrian,  the  successor 
of  the  refiued  and  luxurious  Leo,  gave  in- 
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finite  disgust  by  the  severity  of  his  man- 
ners, and  his  sincere  desire  to  see  some  sort 
of  reformation ;  and  his  long  catalogue  of 
abuses  which  he  wished  to  be  corrected, 
delivered  in  at  the  diet  of  Nuremburg, 
(and  inconsistently  accompanied  with  loud 
calls  for  the  violent  suppression  of  the  Re- 
formation,) was  never  forgiven  by  his  own 
adherents.  'The Church,'  said  he,  'stands 
in  need  of  a  reformation,  but  we  must  take 
one  step  at  a  time.'  Luther  sarcastically 
remarked — '  The  Pope  advises  that  a  few 
centuries  should  be  permitted  to  intervene 
between  the  first  and  second  step.' 

Hence  we  may  see  the  comparative  fu- 
tility of  the  small  time-serving  expedients 
of  Erasmus.  His  satire,  bitter  as  it  was, 
was  not  directed  against  the  heart  of  the 
system — he  waged  war  only  with  the  Fri- 
ars. Not  that  we  undervalue  his  labor :  as 
a  pioneer  he  was  invaluable.  Nor,  if  we 
except  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zwingle, 
do  we  know  any  man  who  really  effected 
so  much  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
The  labors  of  Luther  and  himself  terminat- 
ed in  one  result ;  the  streams,  however  dif- 
ferent, flowed  at  last  in  one  channel — 

*  Ubi  Rhodanns  ingens  amne  prttrepido  flait 
Ararque  dubitans  quo  auos  fluctus  agat.' 

Such  are  our  deliberate  views  of  the 
character,  labors,  and  triumphs  of  Luther. 
We  have  been  the  more  copious  in  our  ac- 
count of  them,  that  we  may  do  what  in  us 
lies  to  honor  his  memory,  at  a  period  when 
there  is  a  large  party  of  degenerate  Pro- 
testants, who,  not  content  with  denying 
the  unspeakable  benefits  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  mankind,  have  not  hesitated  to 
speak  of  him  with  contempt  and  contume- 
ly, and  in  some  cases  to  question  the  ho- 
nesty of  his  motives  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  religion  !* 


Dkp6t  of  Germaiv  Publications. — Among 
the  subjectB  of  deliberation  at  the  recent  congress 
of  German  booksellers  at  Leipsic,  was  the  reali- 
zation of  that  project  which  we  some  time  aino^ 
announced  to  our  readers,  fur  the  establishment, 
in  one  of  the  large  transatlantic  citres^ofa  great 
central  dep6t;  by  means  of  which  their  native 
works  should  be  published  simultaneoasly  In 
Germany  and  America,  and  the  American  pirates 
defeated.  This  plan,  a  good  practical  anticipation 
of  treaties,  it  has  peen  determined  to  carry  iot(» 
effect  at  New  York  ;  and  a  delegate  haa  been  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  that  city  and  take  stsps  for 
founding  the  establishment.-^s^lAsiueiiss 

*  *  Some  of  the  Oiford  men,*  aays  Dr.  Arnofd, 
*  now  commonly  revile  Luther  as  a  bofd  bad 
man  ;  how  surely  they  would  have  reviled  PauL* 
— Life  and  Correspondence,    Vol.  ii.  p.  SS50« 
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From  tlia  Loodoo  datrtarly  Review. 

Lives  of  Men  of  Lttttrs  and  Science  who 
jlamrished  in  the  time  of  George  III. 
By  Henry  Lord  lirovgham,  F.  R,  8, 
Member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Naples,    8vo.     London:  1845. 

Lord  Brougham  has  now  given  us  three 
goodly  Toiumes  upon  statesmen  and  law- 
yers during  the  time  of  George  IIL  ;  and 
this  is  the  first  volume  of  what  we  hope 
will  prove  at  least  as  large  a  series  devoted 
to  the  literary  and  scientific  ornaments  of 
the  same  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  man  has  gone 
beyond  Lord  Brougham  in  the  patient  fin- 
ish of  particular  passages  of  his  speeches ; 
be  has  himself  recorded  that  the  ultimate 
peroration  on  Queen  Caroline's  case  was 
written  ten  times  over  before  he  thought  it 
worthy  of  the  occasion ;  and  we  have  heard 
from  his  lips  within  these  last  few  years 
several  outpourings  on  the  Whigs,  which 
DO  doubt  had  been  concocted  with  equal 
and  more  delightful  elaboration.  But  with 
rare  exceptions  we  cannot  believe  that  he 
spends  much  time  on  the  detail  of  any  of 
his  productions  ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that 
his  oral  eloquence  would  be  more  effective 
than  it  is,  if  he  took  more  pains  in  immedi- 
ate preparation  : — the  preparation  of  life- 
long study  is  a  far  better  and  here  a  quite 
sufficient  thing.  But  it  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  the  case  of  compositions  avowedly 
and  exclusively  for  the  press.  In  these, 
we  think,  the  public  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect more  of  care  and  deliberation  than  can 
usually  be  recognized  in  the  authorship  of 
Lord  Brougham.  Nothing  like  imbecility 
need  be  feared — but  when  there  is  such 
obvious  strength,  it  is  a  pity  that  there 
should  often  be  as  obvious  rashness.  Docs 
he,  after  all,  write  in  general,  or  content 
himself  with  dictating? 

The  present  volume  contains  Lives  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Black,  Priestly,  Cavendish,  Watt,  Simson, 
Davy  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  sagacity  and  ran|i;e  of  information  dis- 
played in  describing  so  many  extraordinary 
men,  whose  characters  and  fortunes,  gif\9, 
attainments,  purriuits,  and  performances 
offer  such  variety.  The  biographer  seems 
to  iee\  equally  at  home  with  poetry,  history, 
mathematics,  chembtry  ;  and  as  respects 
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the  personal  features  of  the  heroes,  there 
are  several  articles  throughout  which  one 
hardly  ever  loses  the  agreeable  feeling  that 
what  his  Lordship  supplies  is  the  fruit  of 
ripe  thought  and  reflection,  not  merely  a 
very  clever  man's  hasty  deductions  from 
materials  collected  for  the  nonce.  We 
are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  such  is  not 
the  case  with  all  of  them ;  and  that  the 
most  signal  exception  occurs,  according  to 
our  judgment,  in  the  life  of  by  much  the 
most  brilliant  and  influential  personage  in- 
cluded in  the  book — Voltaire.  As  to  Vol- 
taire's works,  considered  merely  in  a  litera- 
ry point  of  view — m  reference  to  their  in- 
tellectual and  artisticai  merits — we  have  lit- 
tle complaint  to  make.  We  may  differ  from 
Lord  Brougham's  opinion  as  to  this  or  that 
particular  piece,  or  even  as  to  some  whole 
classes  of  his  prose  or  verse  ;  but  no  one 
can  doubt  that  here  we  have  genuine  criti- 
cism, the  result  of  long  familiarity — criti- 
cism conveyed  and  above  all  condensed  in 
a  style  which  no  crammings  no  reading  up, 
will  ever  enable  a  Voltaire  himself  to  rival. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  Lord  Brougham's 
study  of  the  man  has  been  comparatively 
superficial ;  that  in  drawing  the  character 
he  has  overlooked  even  well-known  facts, 
and  neglected  frequently  to  apply  serious 
thought  to  the  facts  which  he  mentions. 

This  is  the  more  strange,  because  he 
sets  out  with  a  severe  censure  of  the  su- 
perficiality of  all  preceding  lives  of  Vol- 
taire. He  says  most  truly  that  not  one  of 
the  French  biographers  appears  even  to 
have  thought  of  examining  thoroughly  the 
twenty  volumes  of  his  own  correspondence. 
We  expected  copious  evidence  of  I^rd 
Brougham's  having  done  what  his  prede- 
cessors thus  neglected ;  and  it  was  equally 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  sifted 
the  numerous  memoirs  and  epistolary  col- 
lections connected  with  the  names  of  Vol- 
taire's associates  or  opponents,  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  since  Voltaire's  own 
letters  were  first  included  in  a  general  edi- 
tion of  his  works.  In  the  essay  before  us 
we  find  slender  proof  of  this  sort  of  prepar- 
ation. We  believe  it  gives  only  one  cir- 
cumstance of  the  slightest  moment  as  to 
Voltaire's  personal  history,  which  was  not 
given  in  Condorcet's  meagre  life  of  the 
*  Patriarch.'  Very  many  incidents  and 
transactions,  brought  to  light  and  clearly 
established  and  explained  by  works  puln 
lished  since  that  date,  and  which  are  of  the 
first  importance  to  a  right  understanding  of 
Voltaire's  career  and  character,  seem  wfaol- 
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\y  to  have  escaped  the  new  biographer's 
, cognizance.  There  is  not  a  single  line  from 
which  it  need  be  inferred  that  Lord  Broug- 
ham ever  read  even  Grimm.  If  ever  he 
read  Madame  de  Grafigny,  he  had  utterly 
forgotten  her  book  before  he  thought  of 
writing  his  own.  The  reference  to  it  in 
his  Appendix  seems  indeed  to  imply  this 
very  distinctly.  However  his  Lordship 
may  be  justified  in  despising  the  character 
of  Longchamps,  even  that  evidence  ought 
not  to  have  been  passed  over  as  if  it  had  no 
existence.  No  dispassionate  person  can 
believe  it  to  be  ft  mere  tissue  of  malicious 
inventions.  In  many  important  particu- 
lars it  is  very  far  indeed  from  standing 
alone. 

It  will  be  anticipated,  of  course,  that  as 
Lord  Brougham  has  chiefly  relied  on  Con- 
dorcet,  his  life  also  is  an  apology  for  Vol- 
taire. It  is  so ;  but  we  are  very  far  from 
insinuating  that  Lord  Brougham  indicates 
any  sympathy  with  the  anti-Christian  opin- 
ions projected  in  every  page  by  his  shallow 
and  coxcombical  predecessor.  Lord  Broug- 
ham in  this  as  in  all  his  writings,  avows 
himself  a  Christian  :  he  deplores  what 
Gondorcet  makes  the  chief  theme  of  his  eu- 
logy— but,  condemning  infidelity,  he  sug- 
gests some  strange  enough  apologies  for 
the  arch-infidel. 

He  first  of  all  says  that  an  unfair  preju- 
dice has  been  raised  by  the  charge  of  blas' 
phemy  constantly  brought  against  Voltaire. 
*  Blasphemy,'  says  his  Lordship,  'implies 
belief.'  Voltaire  believed  in  the  Deity  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  that  Deity  he  never 
wrote  irreverently.  Not  believing  in  any 
revealed  religion,  he  is  unjustly  reproached 
with  blasphemy  for  having  devoted  his  tal- 
ents to  overthrow  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity,  which  was  in  his  eyes  no  more 
than  the  most  recent  and  triumphant  of  a 
long  series  of  fraudulent  fictions — all  alike 
devised  by  priestly  impostors  for  tyrannical 
purposes — to  profess  belief  in  any  one  of 
which  ever  has  -been  and  ever  will  be  clear 
proof  of  either  imbecility  or  hypocrisy. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  his  Lordship's  ex- 
ordium. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  there  ever  was 
an  Atheist — in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
term — a  rational  being,  who  seriously  and 
fixedly  believed  the  universe  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  chance ;  but  we  may  content  our- 
selves with  quoting  a  couple  of  sentences 
from  Condorcet's  summary,  and  asking 
whether  Voltaire  was  not,  by  his  prime  eu- 
logist's showing,  as  near  as  possible  whit 
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m  ankind  generally  understand  by  an  Atht" 

ist : — 

ni  a  para  constamment  persuade  de  I'exwt- 
ence  d'un  Eire  supreme,  sans  se  diesimuler  la 
force  des  objections  qu'on  oppose  ik  cetie  opittr 
ion.  li  croyait  voir  dans  la  Nature  un  ordre 
rigviier;  mais  sans  s'aveugler  sur  des  irr^u- 
larit^s  frappantes  qu'il  ne  pouvait  expliqoer.  II 
^tait  persuade,  quoiqu'il  fl^t  encore  6!oign6 
de  cette  certitude  devant  laquetle  se  taisent 
toutesles  dlfiicult§8.  11  resta  dans  tme  incer- 
titude presque  absolue  ear  la  spiritualiti — et 
m^ine  surca  permanence  de  vAme  aprisle 
carps;  mais  comme  ii  croyait  cette  derni^re 
opinion  uttLe<^  de  mime  que  celle  de  Pexietenee 
de  DieUf  il  s'est  perm  is  raremeot  de  montrer 
ses  doutes.' —  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pk  179. 

It  would,  we  apprehend,  be  very  easy  to 
bring  together  very  many  passages  in  which 
— even  taking  Lord  Brougham's  notion  of 
blasphemy  as  the  rule — Voltaire  blas- 
phemes ;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  fill 
even  a  page  in  such  a  manner  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.  His  Lordship  proceeds  to 
say  that,  dismissing  the  blackest  charge, 
Voltaire's  hostility  to  Christianity  itself 
must  fully  expose  him  to  our  condemnation^ 
unless  we  believe  that  he  had  taken  due  and 
fair  pains  to  examine  into  the  evidences  be- 
fore he  formed  bis  creed. 

<No  man,' says  Lord  Brougham  (and  this 
ia  no  new  doctrine  vith  Am), '  is  accountable 
for  the  opinion  he  may  form,  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  may  arrive,  provided  that  he  has 
taken  due  pains  to  inform  his  mind  and  fix  his 
jndgment:  but  for  the  conduct  of  his  under- 
standing, he  certainly  ia  responsible.  He  does 
more  than  err  if  he  negligently  proceeds  in 
the  inquiry ;  he  does  more  than  err  if  he  al- 
low^any  motive  to  sway  his  mind  save  the 
constant  and  single  desire  of  finding  the 
truth ;  he  does  more  than  err  if  he  suflfers  the 
least  influence  of  temper  or  of  weak  feeling  to 
warp  his  judgment ;  he  does  more  ihan  err  if 
he  listens  rather  to  ridicule  than  reason — nn- 
jesa  it  be  that  ridicule  which  springs  from  the 
contemplation  of  gross  and  manifest  absurdity, 
and  which  is  in  truth  argument  and  not  rib- 
aldry. 

*  Now  by  these  plain  rules  we  must  try  Vol- 
taire; and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  tliat  he 
possessed  such  sufficient  information,  and  ap- 
plied his  mind  with  such  sufiicieot  anxiety  to 
the  discovery  of  the  truth,  as  gave  him  a  right 
to  say  that  he  had  formed  his  opinions,  how 
erroneous  soever  they  might  be,  atf\er  inqui- 
ring, and  not  lightly.  The  story  which  is  re- 
lated of  the  master  in  the  Jesuits'  seminary  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  was  educated,  hav- 
ing foretold  that  he  would  be  the  Corypheus 
of  deists,  if  true,  only  proves  that  he  had  very 
early  begun  to  think  for  himseif.'-^-p.  & 
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Now  Voltaire  was  a  mere  boy  when  he 
left  this  Jesuits'  college.  It  will  hardly  be 
maintained  that  he  had  at  that  perio<i  taken 
the  '  due  pains/  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  'sufficient  information/  that  Lord 
firoogham  insists  upon :  but  whether  the 
ttory  of  the  superior's  prophecy  be  or  be 
not  true,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  earliest  of 
Voltaire's  productions  we  find  his  infidelity 
exactly  the  same,  in  kind  and  in  degree, 
that  it  appears  in  the  latest  of  his  works. 
The  epistle  to  Uranie  (Madame  Ruhelmon- 
dc),  which  is  among  the  very  first,  is  point- 
ed out  by  Condorcet  for  our  special  admi- 
ration, as  containing  in  its  few  stanzas,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  Fer- 
ney  I  We  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  a  word, 
but  surely  Lord  Brougham  employs  his 
words  with  less  than  '  sufficient  anxiety.' 
He  does  not  believe  any  more  than  our- 
selves that  any  man,  especially  a  man  of  un- 
surpassed acuteness,  can  inquire  diligently 
'  with  the  single  desire  of  finding  the  truth,' 
and  yet,  in  the  upshot, '  fix  his  judgment' 
that  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  a 
heap  of  fables  and  delusions,  which  he  may 
apend  his  life  in  deriding,  without  expo- 
sing himself  to  any  minor  modification  even 
of  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 

With  the  inconsistency  of  an  advocate 
who  feels  that  he  has  a  bad  case  in  hand, 
Lord  Brougham  turns  to  a  better  argument. 
He  pleads  that  Christianity  was  placed  be- 
fore the  young  mind  of  his  client  as  inextri- 
cablj  interwoven  with  the  lying  legends, 
the  corrupt  doctrine,  the  scandalous  history 
of  papal  Rome;  assent  to  the  fundamental 
truths  and  to  the  super-imposed  fictions  be- 
ing claimed  as  upon  the  same  authority ; 
and  we  are  admonished  to  endeavor  to 
place  ourselves  in  Voltaire's  situation  before 
we  denounce  him  as  without  excuse.  Did  it 
not  occur  to  Lord  Brougham  that  these  were 
88  nearly  as  possible  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  Christianity  was  presented  to 
those  who  were  enabled  to  'siflthe  wheat 
from  the  chaff*  (as  he  himself  expresses  it) 
in  the  sixteenth  century — to  those  minds, 
all  educated  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
Romish  system,  when  that  system  was  far 
more  powerful  than  in  the  days  of  Voltaire, 
in  whose  case  the  result  was  emancipation 
from  Rome,  but  no  confounding  of  the 
Christian  revelation  with  her  super-addi- 
tions? We  are  very  far  from  denying 
weight  to  Lord  Brougham's  extenuating 
suggestion — without  doubt  it  was  most  un- 
fortunate that  a  mind  and  a  temper  such  as 
Voltaire's  should  have  been  exposed  at  the 
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outset  to  the  influences  here  pointed  ont — * 
without  doubt,  of  all  popish  educations,  bad 
at  best,  the  worst  for  him  must  have  been 
that  of  a  Jesuit  college  ;  but  the  biogra- 
pher, in  our  opinion,  exaggerates  his  point. 
It  appears  to  us  that  in  Voltaire's  revolt 
against  the  system  of  his  college  the  grand 
motive  was  precisely  what  every  reconsid- 
eration of  his  story  has  more  and  more  im- 
pressed on  us  as  the  grand  motive  of  all  his 
subsequent  doings  and  writings — namely, 
the  gratification  of  a  vanity  such  as  never 
before  or  since  was  connected  with  an  in- 
tellect of  the  like  grasp.  In  our  opinion 
that  wonderfully  precocious  creature  rebell- 
ed against  the  religion  of  his  tutors,  not  in 
the  main  because  it  involved  the  errors  of 
popery,  but  because  it  was  taught  by  those 
placed  in  authority  over  him.  It  would 
probably  have  been  much  the  same,  wheth- 
er he  had  been  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  Salamanca,  or  Cairo,  or  Benares— of 
Geneva,  of  Wittemberg,  or  of  Oxford. 

In  this  particular  direction,  however,  of 
his  beardless  presumption,  as  well  as  in  oth- 
ers, he  had  supporters,  whose  interference 
(though  scarcely  alluded  toby  Lord  Broug- 
ham) deserves  some  thought.  When  a 
mere  child  he  first  got  by  heart  the  gems  of 
the  Molsade,  and  then  indited  irreverent 
rhymes  of  his  own,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  annoying  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
a  youth  of  pious  disposition,  and  afterwards 
declared  himself  an  adherent  of  the  Janse- 
nists.  The  father,  a  decent  old  notary, 
sided  with  the  elder  son  ;  but  the  younger 
found  countenance — probably  in  his  moth- 
er—certainly in  his  god-father,  one  of  those 
many  priests  who  figured  in  the  gay  society 
of  Paris  as  avowed  freethinkers  and  freeliv- 
ers — ^the  clever  and  profligate  Abb6  de 
Chftteauneuf,  the  worthy  coiifessor  of 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos.  This  reverend  joker 
of  jokes  may  very  probably  have  done  for 
his  godson's  boyish  blasphemies  what  the 
godson  did  in  the  sequel  for  those  of  the 
King  of  Prussia — at  all  events  he  carried 
the  boy  {Ann,  jEtai,  13)  and  the  ballads  to 
Ninon,  who  was  enchanted  with  both ;  and 
thenceforth  the  young  prodigy's  holidays 
were  spent  not  so  often  at  home  as  in  the 
brilliant  boudoirs  where  a  company  of  Ni- 
nons predominated  over  a  hierarchy  of 
Ch&teauneufs.  Voltaire  thus,  at  the  very 
opening,  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
set  of  acquaintance  totally  unlike  what  his 
birth  entitled  hiih  to ;  he  became  the  chosen 
companion,  by  and  by,  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  among  the  young  nobility.    The 
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society  he  thus  started  in  was  opposed  bit- 
terly to  the  court-system  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
old  age,  and  every  month  endeared  more 
and  more  among  them  the  sparkling  gen- 
ius, who  hardly  needed  their  encouragement 
to  develop  an  audacity  matchless  as  his 
wit,  in  libels  and  pasquinades  all  tending 
to  cover  with  ridicule  the  religion  of  the 
great  enemy  of  all  the  ChSiteauneufs,  the 
Perela  Chaise,  and  the  quondam  friend  of 
Ninon,  Madame  de  Maintenon.* 

We  think  the  original  direction  of  his 
wit  is  pretty  clearly  accounted  for ;  and 
also  the  scorn  with  which,  on  quitting  the 
Jesuits,  he  treated  his  father's  desire  that 
he  should  turn  himself  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence with  a  view  to  a  place  in  the  ma- 
gistracy. His  vanity  had  already  soared 
far  above  such  views  as  M.  Arouet's. 
There  ensued  a  series  of  domestic  quarrels, 
of  which  we  have  few  distinct  details,  except 
that  when  at  length  the  notary  turned  him 
out  of  doors,  he  was  sheltered  by  his  moth- 
er's oracle  Ch&teauneuf,  and  that  gentle- 
man's liberal  friends,  one  of  whom  (to 
complete  the  picture)  was  a  bishop.  Be- 
fore his  rejection  of  the  paternal  counsels 
had  exposed  him  to  any  very  severe  incon- 
veniences, the  notary  and  the  elder  brother 
both  died  :    and  he  found  himself  in  every 

*  Lord  Brougham  has  a  note  on  Ninon  in 
which  he  refen  to  Voltaire's  letter  in  the  Melan- 
ges Litt6raires,'  vol.  iii.  p.  246,  as  *  doing  justice 
to  some  of  her  great  qualities.'  We  have  repe- 
rased  the  letter.  It  is  a  gay,  jocular  summary  of 
Ninon's  career  as  a  wit  and  a  strumpet.  He  re- 
cites the  most  celebrated  of  her  amours  and  the 
most  indecent  of  her  jests  :~but  *many  great 
qualities  !'  One — and  hut  one — honest  action  is 
stated — a  lover  having  given  her  a  casket  of  mo- 
ney to  keep  for  him,  she  restored  it  with  integri- 
ty. Common  honesty  is  certainly  more  creditable 
taan  uncommon  profligacy  or  uncommon  impu- 
dence— but  still  It  hardly  amounts  to  a  *  great 
i^uality'  even  in  a  courtezan — at  least  not  in  a 
rich  courtezan.  What  can  Lord  Brougham  have 
meant? 

But  Lord  Brougham  has  made  no  reference  to 
another  article  on  Mademoiselle  de  I'EncIos  which 
occurs  in  Voltaire's  *  M^laog^s  llistoriques,'  vol 
i.  p  217,  &c.  This  is  entitled,  «D'Abraham  et 
de  Ninon  I'Enclos;' — and  here,  after  some  pages 
of  thn  usual  roockeryof  the  Old  Testament,  we 
have  a  full  account  ot  the  Abb6  de  Ch&teauneufs 
own  love-passages  v»'liU,^t^non  9*!zagenaire — thus 
concluded:  Voilk  la  v6rit6  de  cette  historiette 
que  I'Abbi  de  Chftteauneuf,  mon  bon  parrain,  k 

3oi  je  dois  mon  baptdme,  m'a  racont6  souvent 
ans  mon  enfance,  pour  me  former  I'esprit  et  le 
ccBur '  Aj  it  appears  from  the  paper  which 
Lord  Brougham  Joes  cite  thnt  Ninon  had  been 
•fold  well  acquainted  with  Madame  Arouet,the 
mother  of  Voluire,  we  think  the  whole  affair  of 
DO  f mall  importance  to  bis  early  history. 
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sense  his  own  master,  with  the  command 
of  what  all  accounts  agree  in  describing  as 
*  an  easy  fortune,'   though  none  of  them 
afford    any   exact  notion  of   its  amount. 
Condorcet  says,  that  on  reckoning  his  in- 
herited  means  he  perceived   he    had  no 
need  of  any  profession.     He  adds,  that  (as 
we  may  easily  suppose)  the  company  he 
kept  had  given  him  high  notions  on  the  ar* 
tide  of  expenditure ;  and,  in  fine,  that  re- 
solving henceforth  to  be  a  man  of  fashion, 
with  literature  for  the  occupation  of  his 
mornings,  he  determined  also  to  increase, 
if  possible,  his  fortune  by  some  preliminary 
methods,  to  such  an  extent  as  should  enable 
him  to  dispense  with  the  usual  gains  of  lit- 
erary employment — in  other  words,  to  ex- 
ert his  talents  according  to  his  own  taste 
and  bent,  without  caring  whether  the  results 
might  or  might  not  pass  muster  with  royal 
or  ecclesiastical  censors,  and  receive   or 
want  accordingly  the  protection  of  the  law 
as  property.     What  methods  he  took   re- 
mains in  some  obscurity  ;  that  dabbling  in 
the  funds  was  one  of  them,  all  his  biogra- 
phers seem  to  take  for  granted.     We  hare 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  chief  resource, 
and,  moreover,  that  he  was  assisted  by  per- 
sons in   high  station,  who  sheltered  their 
own  disgraceful  traffic  in  the  raw  material 
of  official  knowledge  by  conducting  it  in 
the  name  of  this  roturier  strippling.     Lord 
Brougham  seems  to  think  that    Voltaire 
owed   his  largest    accession  of   wealth  to 
some  merely  commercial  speculations,  in 
which  he  engaged  under  the  guidance  and 
patronage  of  one  Falconer,  an  English  mer- 
chant, during  the  few  years  that  he  spent, 
when   still  a  very  young  man,  in  or  near 
London.     Where   Lord   Brougham  found 
this  story  we  are  not  aware.     To  the  old 
suspicion  that  he  profited  very  much  by  the 
Mississippi  bubble,  he  objects  that  Voltaire 
was  not  apparently  resident  in  Paris  during 
that  insanity  ;  but  he  admits  that  he  might 
have  speculated  through  agents:  and  that 
he  had  Parisian  friends  well  skilled  in  such 
affairs,  seems  the  best  ascertained  fact  in 
this  department  of  his  history.     It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  continued  through  life  as  deter- 
mined a  stock-jobber  as  his  disciple  Talley- 
rand ;  and  there  were  not  a   few  occasions 
on  which   Voltaire   must   have   possessed 
means  of  access  to  government  secrets  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  as  precious  for 
the  purposes   of  this  trade  as  Talleyrand 
himself,  or  any  surviving  Liberal  but  one, 
ever  enjoyed.   There  is  no  doubt  that  long 
before  his   fortieth  year  he  was  master  of 
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an  estate  not  only  abundant  but  splendid. 
After  that  time  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  a 
sort  of  banker  to  many  of  the  French  no- 
bles— and  even  to  several  of  the  smaller  Ger- 
man potentates.  When  he  died  he  leQ,  be- 
sides some  landed  possessions,  a  moneyed 
capital  producing  a  revenue  of  full  7000/. 
a-year — equal  in  France  then  to  double  the 
sum  in  England  now  at  the  very  least.  And 
we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  part 
worth  mentioning  ofthis  great  fortune  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  those  productions 
which  bad  been  piled  on  or  under  every 
counter  in  Europe  during  half  a  century  of 
uniform  and  unrivalled  popularity. 

From  eighteen  to  seventy-eight  this  inde- 
fatigable stock-jobber  and  money  lender  was 
continually  before  the  world  as  a  produc- 
tive author ;  no  modern  diligence  ever 
equaled  his — not  Southey's,  or  Goethe's,  or 
Scott's.  In  all  these  years  not  one  can  be 
pointed  out  in  which  he  did  not  add  some- 
thing considerable  to  the  anti-Christian  lit- 
erature of  Europe.  In  all  his  voluminous 
correspondence  there  is  not  one  letter,  not 
one  line,  indicating  the  slightest  pause  df 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  his  hostility  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  revealed  religion.  We 
should  be  curious  to  know  at  what  period 
Lord  Brougham  inclines  to  fix  his  '  turn- 
ing his  mind  with  sufficient  anxiety' 
10  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Did  any 
man  ever  study  those  evidences  with  any 
anxiety,  and  yet  discover  not  even  reason 
for  a  momentary  halt — a  slight  shade  of 
Buspicion  that  the  system  might  be  true  ? 

He  had  other  occupation  for  his  time ; 
and  Condorcet  ghiries  in  avowing  it.  '  I 
am  weary,'  said  Voltaire,  ere  his  career 
was  half  done, '  of  hearing  it  eternally  said 
that  twelve  men  were  sufficient  to  establish 
Christianity  ;  ere  I  die  I  shall  have  proved 
that  one  man  was  sufficient  to  destroy  it.' 
This  was  his  purpose — this  was  his  ambi- 
tion— in  this  cause  it  was  that  his  mon- 
strous vanity  had  been  embarked  at  the  out- 
set— and  in  this  cause  he  never  faltered. 
Whatever  he  read  was  read  not  with  a 
view  to  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  but  in 
quest  of  fresh  ammunition  for  the  post 
which  he  had  pledged  his  vanity — his  all — 
to  maintain. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  at  three  different 
times— once  when  still  a  young  man — once 
when  in  the  meridian  brightness  of  his 
course — and  once  again  when  within  sight 
of  the  gates  of  death — Voltaire  made  sol- 
emn professions  of  his  adherence  to  the 
Church    of  Rome :  but  Lord  Brougham  | 
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omits  all  reference  to  these  incidents,  and 
Condorcet  only  mentions  them  to  deplore 
that  such  a  mind  should  have  condescend- 
ed, for  obvious  reasons  of  personal  interest 
or  convenience,  to  a  momentary  dereliction 
of  the  path  of  truth.  In  even  the  last  of  the 
three  cases  he  almost  instantly  retracted. 
Even  then  he  found  time  to  renounce  by  an 
insolent  sarcasm,  the  Saviour,  in  whose  sa- 
crament he  had  not  feared  to  participate. 
We  rather  wonder  that  Lord  Brougham  did 
omit  these  things.  They  might  perhaps 
have  afforded  him  some  support  in  his  views 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  Jesuit  education.  He 
might  have  observed  that  Voltaire  had  at 
least  taken  in  so  much  of  its  doctrine  as  to 
be  at  ease  whenever  it  suited  him,  in  the 
practice  of  subscribing  creeds  in  the  *  non* 
natural  sense.' 

Voltaire  is  distinguished  among  infidels 
— we  mean  of  c6urse  among  infidels  at  all 
entitled  to  be  considered  of  his  order  in 
mind  and  accomplishment — by  two  circum- 
stances, both  of  which  seem  pregnant  with 
extraordinary  difficulty  for  those  who  as- 
sert that  he  had  really  turned  his  mind  with 
honest  anxiety  to  the  study  of  Chistianity. 
He  stands  alone,  among  really  eminent 
*  men  of  letters,'  in  his  uniformly  maintain- 
ed opinion  of  the  Bible.  Many  before, 
and  many  more  after  him,  have  denied  not 
only  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume, 
but  the  reality  of  the  roost  momentous  facta 
recorded  in  it ;  but  Voltaire  was  the  first 
who  constantly  denied  its  title  to  be  consid- 
ered at  all  events  as  the  most  curious  mon- 
ument of  remote  antiquity,  and  the  reposi- 
tory of  some  of  the  sublimest  effusious  of 
human  genius.  He  treated  it,  boy  and  man, 
as  a  bundle  of  course  imbecilities.  In  this, 
we  believe,  we  may  safely  say  he  had  no 
predecessor.  Far  different  was  the  tone 
even  of  his  master  Bayle-— the  master  from 
whom  he  drew  nineteen-twentieths  of  what  is 
called  his  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  als^ 
how  and  where  to  get  at  the  other  twentieth ; 
far  different  was  the  tone  even  of  his  great* 
est  successor,  Gibbon.  Entirely  different  is 
that  of  every  French  infidel,  possessing  any 
considerable  reach  of  capacity,  in  the  pres- 
ent age. 

The  other  point  is  that  evidence  of  hon- 
est study  supplied  by  his  stubborn  refusal  to 
admit  that  Christianity,  whether  a  revealed 
or  a  human  system,  has  had  any  beneficial 
influence  on  the  human  race — that  it  has 
been  a  humanizing  religion.  You  will 
find  no  denial  of  this  in  any  preceding  stu- 
dent of  classical  antiquity — but  in  that  de- 
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partment  at  least  Voltaire  merited  John- 
son's description  '  vir  paocarum  literarum.' 
Neither,  however,  will  you  find  any  denial 
of  it  in  any  real  student  even  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  ages  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  era — except  only,  if  as  a  student 
he  must  here  be  excepted,  Voltaire.  Slen- 
der, nevertheless,  as  Voltaire's  stock  of 
classical,  perhaps  we  might  add  of  medis- 
▼al,  learning  may  have  been — he  had 
enough  of  both  to  render  it  very  hard  to 
reconcile  his  obstinacy  on  this  head  with 
the  theory  that  considers  him  as  an  honest 
man ;  more  than  enough  to  overwhelm  all 
who  attribute  to  him  either  the  smallest  re- 
spect for  purity  of  morals,  or  the  slightest 
comprehension  of  the  efficacy  ofsocial  reg- 
ulations in  raising  or  lowering  the  general 
standard  of  well-being  among  mankind 
and  womankind.  Here,  however,  Voltaire 
has  had  a  plentiful  succession.  He  is  the 
parent  of  that  new  German  school  (recruit- 
ed largely  from  the  philosophizing  Jews) 
by  which  religious  unbelief  is  proclaimed 
in  the  same  breath  with  systematic  deprav- 
ity of  morals.  To  him,  of  whom  we  may 
well  say,  as  Milton  does  of  Belial,  that 

'  A  ppirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  Trom  liearen,' 

we  may  trace  those  myriad  abominations  of 
the  modern  continental  press,  in  which  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel  is  boldly  denounced  as 
a  tyrannical  scheme  for  the  abridgment 
of  the  natural  liberty  of  roan  in  the  indul- 
gence of  every  passion  embraced  in  his 
nature,  as  we  have  that  nature  before  us. 
But  indeed  even  many  infidels  who  have 
not  ventured  to  avow  the  Voltaire  doctrine 
on  this  score,  appear  to  betray  no  scanty 
sympathy  with  it.  From  the  old  Italian 
scoffers  downwards  it  is  curious  to  trace 
the  almost  perpetual  combination  of  skepti- 
cism and  lubricity.  In  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
that  grand  arsenal  of  alt  learning,  all  wit, 
and  all  wickedness,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  element  is  the  more  copiously  exhib- 
ited ;  and  it  is  much  the  same  with  Gib- 
bon's History. 

We  do  not  well  understand  Lord 
Brougham's  meaning  where  he  analyzes 
and  quotes  this  or  that  Poem  or  Essay  of 
Voltaire's,  and  then  remarks  that  nothing 
but  Romish  '  bigotry'  could  have  '  detect- 
ed' infidelity  Murking'  in  the  piece. 
Whether  glaring  or  lurking,  it  is  always 
there ^you  can  never  detect  what  dries  not 
exist.  Voltaire's  ambition  was  to  destroy 
Christianity — but  by  what  means  t     By 
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means  of  an  intellectual  supremacy  to  be 
established  for  himself  over  the  mind  of  the 
civilized  world.     How  could  this  influence 
be  created  if  he  were  to  set  at  defiance 
openly  upon  every  ocasion  the  prevailing 
opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  world — how 
maintained,     strengthened,     consolidated, 
unless  by  a  most  sedulous  conciliation  of 
that  opinion  and  sentiment,  through  a  thou- 
sand  arts — especially  the    affectation,   in 
performances  meant  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  women  and  young  people,  of  some 
sympathy  and  respect  for  what  it  was  well 
known  parents  and  guardians,  generally 
speaking,   still  esteemed   and   cherished  f 
It  is,  we  repeat,  impossible  to  point  out  the 
year,  aye,  or  the  month  in  which  he  was 
not  laboring  at  some  directly  and  avowedly 
infidel  work ;  and  to  say  that '  bigotry '  only 
saw  the  same  infidelity  in  contemporaneoas 
productions  of  a  less  flagrant  blazon,  is  in 
fact  to  say  that '  bigotry '  alone  considered 
these  last  with  '  sufficient  anxiety  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth.'     When  Voltaire  in 
a  tragedy  introduces  a  scornful  description 
of  priests,  what  does  it  signify  that,  as  Liord 
Brougham  observes,  the  priests  are  those 
of  some  pagan  superstition  ?     Did  the  in- 
tention escape  any  one  familiar  with  Vol- 
taire's works?     Did  it  ever  elude  the  Par^ 
isian  parterre  7     How  could  it,  when  he 
had   a  thousand  times  explained   that  all 
priests  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  con- 
spiracy ;  not  less  of  the  same  brotherhood, 
because  this  calls  himself  a  Druid,  that  a 
Bonze,  a  third  an   Imaum,  the   fourth   a 
Bishop,  than  soldiers  are  efficient  members 
of  the  same  array  for  wearing,  one  of  them 
a  blue  uniform,  a  second  red,  another  bot« 
tie-green  ?     But  we  are  still  more  at  a  loss 
to    understand   Lord    Brougham's  calling 
attention   to  passages  of  tragic  verse   in 
which  Voltaire  expresses  the  faith  and  feel- 
ings of  Christians,  as  if  such  things  ought 
to  have  at  all  disturbed  the  judgment  of  the 
'  bigots.'     The  '  bigots '  must  have   been 
blockheads  truly  if  ihey  had  considered  the 
Christianity  of  one  play  as  more  reflective 
of  the  author's  opinion  than  the  Islamism 
of  the  next  in  the  scroll.     Men  of  religious 
conviction  were  quite  justified  in  not  only 
not  attaching  any  value  to  such  *  patches 
of  piety,'   but  rejecting  them   with  even 
greater  indignation  than  the  most  unblush- 
ing of  his  libels  (since  we  must  not  saj 
blasphemies)  against  their  Saviour. 

We  think  most  readers  will  agree  with 
us  in  regretting  these  specimens  of  loose 
phraseology;    but  we    shall  probably  be 
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classed  with  the  worst  of  the  bigots  when 
ve  say  that  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  us 
to  give  Voltaire  a  great  deal  too  much 
credit  for  his  conduct  in  the  famous  cases 
of  Calm  and  de  la  Barrc — a  conduct  which 
indeed  has  been  extolled  in  very  unmea- 
sured terms  by  many  who  regard  his  gen- 
eral character  much  as  we  ourselves  have  al- 
ways done.  We  are  not  so  absurd  aa  to  ques- 
tion that  Voltaire  would  have  heard  the  details 
of  such  atrocious  injustice  as  that  in  the  Ga- 
las case  with  sincere  indignation,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  it  might  have  been 
perpetrated ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
consider  his  pertinacious  zeal  and  dili- 
gence in  the  matter  as  having  been  prin- 
cipally stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  bar- 
barity was.  instigated  by  his  own  elected 
enemies,  the  French  Clergy.  He  saw  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  the  sentiments  of 
ail  mankind  with  him  against  them — and 
be  seized  it  and  used  it  with  matchless  en- 
ergy, adroitness,  and  success.  In  the  af- 
fair of  La  Barre  his  personal  interest — not 
merely  that  of  his  vanity  as  pledged  to  the 
rain  of  the  clerical  influence,  but  that  of 
his  own  immediate  safety — was  directly 
compromised.  The  shocking  cruelty  of 
which  La  Barre  was  the  victim  had  been 
invoked  in  the  name  of  outraged  religion  ; 
and  one  of  the  assigned  proofs  of  the  un- 
fortunate youth's  infidelity  was  that  he 
bad  Voltaire's  works  in  his  chamber. 
The  patriarch  was  bitterly  twitted  with 
these  particulars  by  his  own  friends  the 
Epcylop^distes,  when,  at  a  later  period, 
he  refused  to  give  them  any  assistance  in 
the  affair  of  M.  de  Morangi^s. 

Lord  Brougham  admits  that  Voltaire 
was  guilty  of  many  meannesses — he  espe- 
cially notices  the  levity  with  which  he 
communicated  his  most  obnoxious  writings 
to  all  that  approached  him,  and  the  astound- 
ing solemnity  with  which  he  constantly 
denied  his  concern  in  these  writings,  when 
they  got  into  circulati<m,  and  threatened  to 
bring  him  into  trouble.  There  was  hardly 
a  year  in  his  life  that  he  did  not  subject 
himself  to  this  sort  of  humiliation.  The 
eternal  succession  of  dirty  petty  personal 
quarrels  that  kept  him  all  his  days  in  hot 
water  is  mentioned — and  his  reckless  vin- 
dtetiveness  is  alluded  to,  condemned,  and 
lamented.  But  Lord  Brougham  does  not 
go  into  any  one  of  these  affairs  so  as  to  give 
bis  uninformed  reader  the  very  slightest 
notion  of  the,  in  truth,  unparalleled  base- 
ness of  which  Voltaire  was  capable.  Not 
a  word  of  the  infamous  calumny  which  at 


seventy  years  of  age  he  invented  and  propa- 
gated against  an  innocent  girl  of  seven- 
teen— whose  only  offence  had  been  that  the 
attractions  of  her  acting  in  some  old  play 
deferred  the  production  on  the  Parisian 
stage  of  his  own  '  Lois  de  Minos.'  Not  a 
word  of  the  enforced  completeness  of  the 
jealous  old  tyrant's  retraction — not  a  word 
of  the  shout  of  scorn  that  reached  his  ears 
from  eren  his  own  most  steadfast  partisans 
in  the  capital. 

His  Lordship  rivals  Condorcet  in  the 
lenity  with  which  he  dismisses  Voltaire's 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
We  hear  enough  of  Frederick's  offences, 
which  were  worthy  of  all  contempt  as  well 
as  wonder :  but  the  Patriarch  gets  off  as 
if  he  had  merely  been  the  innocent  victim 
of  the  despot's  caprice. — '  The  King,'  says 
Lord  Brougham,  *  claims  the  whole  blame.' 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  more  you  load  the 
King  with  the  blame  of  the  separation,  the 
more  abominably  shabby  is  the  figure  that 
Voltaire  makes,  when  one  turns  over  the 
large  portion  of  his  writings  occupied  in 
one  shape  or  another  with  the  King.  Vol- 
taire, says  his  Lordship,  had  given  Freder- 
ick no  cause  of  offence — he  had  only  served 
and  praised  and  extolled  him — bis  dismissal 
was  wanton  in  the  highest  degree:  Vol- 
taire would  have  continued  at  Berlin  all  his 
days  but  for  this  odious  outbreak  of  the 
tyraqnical  temper.  Very  well — and  what 
did  Voltaire  do  afXer  he  left  Prussia  ?  Did 
he  not  immediately  commence  a  series  of 
satirical  writings,  in  every  possible  shape  of 
prose  and  verse,  by  which  the  King  was 
held  up  to  universal  odium,  scorn,  nay, 
horror — the  materials  all  supplied  by  what 
Voltaire  had  observed  of  Frederick's  con- 
duct and  manners  from  day  to  day,  from 
night  to  night,  during  the  residence  in 
Berlin  and  Potsdam — the  period  when  Vol- 
taire had  been  not  only  worshipping  him  to 
his  face  with  unwearied  adulation, but  repre- 
senting him  in  every  book  and  every  letter  he 
wrote  as  the  model  of  every  virtue,  as  well 
as  of  universal  genius!*  Did  ever  vituper 
atioB  recoil  so  dreadfully  upon  its  author  ? 
Nor  was  any  possible  creeping  paltriness 
omitted.  Can  any  man  contemplate  with- 
out blushing  the  various  readings  in  Vol- 
taire's earlier  Epitres,  &c.,  d&c.,  to  and 
about  his  '  AckiUe-^Homh-t :'— every  high 
wrought  panegyric,  every  delicate  compli- 

*  Lord  Brougham  bas  a  myBterioiM  little  aoti ; 
aboat  the  Ufual  Fero^  nicknnroe  for  Frederick—- 
hue.    We  infer  that  bis  Lordship  has  not  pene- 
trated ths  ehockiiif  meaDiog  ef  the  PatriareA. 
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ment,  erased  and  supplanted  by  a  fierce 
burst  of  hatred,  or  a  savage  sneer  of  disgust 
— all  the  original  eulogy,  as  he  shortsight- 
edly fancied,  for  ever  cancelled  and  annul- 
led— but  all  raked  up  and  renewed  by  the 
blind  zeal  of  his  own  chosen  disciples  in 
their  enthusiastic  determination  that  the 
world  should 

• loio  DO  drop  of  the  immortal  man  ! 


There  is  one  small  subject  on  which  it 
equally  amazed  and  amused  us  to  find 
Lord  Brougham  taking  up  the  cudgels  for 
Voltaire.  After  a  lively  but  imperfect  ac- 
count of  his  long  retirement  at  the  chateau 
of  Cirey — lively,  for  it  is  Lord  Brougham's  ; 
most  imperfect,  because  he  has  neglected 
the  best  authorities ; — we  have  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  on  '  the  nature  of  the  attach- 
ment' betweeu  Voltaire  and  Madame  du 
Chatelet : — 

'Many  conjectures  have,  of  course,  been 
raised,  hs  at  the  time  much  scandal  was  circu- 
lated. There  seems  upon  the  whole  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  question  its  having  been  Pla- 
tonic. The  conduct  of  the  husband,  a  respect- 
able and  honorable  man,  the  character  of  the 
lady  herself,  but  above  all  the  open  manner  in 
which  thfir  intimacy  was  avowed,  and  the 
constant  r«*cognition  of  it  by  persons  so  respect- 
able as  the  Argentals  and  Argensons,  eo  punc' 
titUnu  as  the  Deffands  and  the  Henaidts^  seem 
to  jutftity  this  conclusion.  It  is  well  known 
that,  both  in  former  times  and  in  our  own, 
the  laws  of  French  society  are  exceedingly 
rigorous,  not  indeed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
realities,  but  to  the  saving  of  the  appearances 
— ^^Les  convenances  avant  taut^^  is  the  rule. 
It  is  never  permitted,  where  a  grave  suspicion 
exists  of  a  criminal  intercourse,  that  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  intimacy  should  be  seen  in 
public  between  the  parties.  Voltaire^s  letters 
to  all  his  correspondents,  in  which  he  speiks 
of  Emily  to  some,  of  Madame  la  Marquis  to 
others,  of  Chatelet-Newton  to  others,  giving 
her  remembrances  to  them,  and  himself  invit- 
ing them  to  the  chateau — all  seems  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  social  intercourse 
observed  by  our  neighbors,  on  the  supposition 
of  her  having  been  his  mistress.' 

Can  Lord  Brougham  be  serious  t  The 
Marquis  du  Chatelet  was  an  elderly  nobody 
— ^tbe  tame  stupid  appendage  of  an  imperi- 
ous voluptuous  young  blue-stocking  and 
fury,  who  never  condescended  to  the  slight- 
est affectation  of  regard  for  him,  or  for  any 
of  the  vulgar  duties  and  virtues  of  her  sex. 
The  '  respectability'  ^f  the  husband  and 
the  *  character  of  the  lady'  were  such  that 
Voltaire,  on  discovering  that  he  had  been 
Bupplanted  in  her  fancy  by  Su  Lambert, 
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observed  to  M.  du  Chatelet  that  St.  Lam- 
bert had  only  served  him  as  he  (Voltaire) 
had  served  M.  de  Richelieu, — 'one  nail,' 
said  the  bereft  lover  to  the  respectable  and 
honorable  husband — *  one  nail    will  drive 
out  another.'     Condorcct  eulogizes  her  as 
'  sup6rieure  ^  tons  les  pr6jug6s,  et  n'ayant 
pas  la  faiblesse  de  cacher  combien  elle  les 
d^daignait.'       As  to  the  '  punctiliousnesB 
of  the  Henaults  and  Deffands,' — the  liaison 
of  Lonis  XV.  with  his  Pompadour  was  not 
more  openly  blazoned  to  the  world  than  was 
during  a  long  succession  of  years  that  of  the 
President  Henault  with  Madame  du  De^ 
fand — whose   whole  previous   and   subse- 
quent history  (down  to  old  age  and  blind- 
ness) was  as  respects  these  matters  a  da- 
plicate  of  Madame  du   Chatelet's.     Lord 
Brougham  has  had  good  opportunities  of 
observing  French  Society;    but  when  he 
says  that  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
Platonic  purity  of  the   attachment  is  the 
rigor  with  which    French  society  forbids 
all  such   demonstrations  of  intimacy   be- 
tween guilty  lovers,  as  were  implied  in  Vol- 
taire's domestication  at  Cirey,  we  must  ask 
whether  I^ord  Brougham  considers  of  no 
importance  what  was  the  universal  opinion 
of  French  society  as  to  the  particular  case 
here  in  question  ?      Who  ever  heard   of 
any  doubt  on  the  subject  among  the  French 
society    at    the   time  ? — where    did   Lord 
Brougham  find  any  trace  '  of  conjectures  t' 
He  mentions  various  appellations  for  the 
lady  that  occur  in  Voltaire's  letters — but 
he  omits   one — *  Fcntis-Ne wton.*      It    is 
plain,  in  short,  that  granting  the  rule  of 
society  to  have  been  what  Lord   Brougham 
states,  Voltaire  and   Madame  du  Chatelet 
claimed  an  exception — and  that  their  claim 
was  allowed.     In  English  society  also  we 
have  had  and  still  have  some  very  strict 
rules  :  yet  Lord  Brougham  knows  that  the 
influence  of  parttf  can  now  and  then  over- 
ride the  severest  of  them  in  what  calls  itself 
the  higheift  life  of  London. 
Lord  Brougham  has  this  note  at  p.  80 : 

'An  expression  which  occurs  in  Voltaire's 
letter  to  Madame  du  Defland,  announcing  the 
Marchioness's  death,  seems  strange.  Though 
it  clearly  proves  nothing,  yet  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  to  say  at  such  a  moment.  He 
asks  to  be  allowed  to  weep  with  her  for  one 
^  qui  avec  ses  faiblesses  avait  un  &me  respec- 
table."—(Cor.  G^n.,  iii.  365  )  In  all  proba- 
bility this  referred  to  her  violent  temper,  of 
which  Madame  du  D.  might  have  beard  him 
complain,  as  he  certainly  suffered  much  under 
it.' 
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We  think  it  more  than  probable  that 
Voltaire  referred  to  Madame  dii  Chatelet's, 
for  hini  mortifying^  and  to  herself  fatal, 
affair  with  St.  Lambert.  To  allude  to 
mere  conjugal  infidelity  as  a  faiblesse  in 
the  lamented  esprit  fori,  would  have  been 
extremely  unpolite  in  Voltaire  writing  to 
Madame  du  Deffand. 

A  note  at  p.  98  seems  also  notable : — 

*It  WHS  the  fate  of  mnny  writings  left 
by  Voltaire  at  Cirey  to  be  burnt  by  il  e  bace 
fanaticism  or  tow  jealousy  of  the  Marquis's 
brother,  after  Madame  du  Chatelet's  death.' 

Whftt  in  the  Condorcet  dialect  was 
called  ^Janaticism,  may  have  led  to  the 
destruction  of  some  valuable  MSS.  of  M^ 
Unges  Historiques.'  We  think  it  probable, 
also,  that  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet^s  broth- 
er considered  it  his  duty  to  obliterate, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  records  and  monu- 
ments of  a  connection  disgraceful  to  the 
bead  of  his  house — to  the  name  of  his 
noble  family.  But  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  this  low,  base,  jealous  burning 
of  papers  is  thought  by  Lord  Brougham  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  Voltaire's  inti- 
macy with  the  lady  of  Cirey  was  regarded 
IS  one  of  pure  friendship  by  the  contempo- 
rary society  of  France.* 

At  Cirey,  Voltaire  divided  his  mornings 
between  studying  Newton  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  his  charming  hostess,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  PucelU,  in  which  also  she  is 
supposed  to  have  given  Him  great  assistance. 
She  was  in  her  S4th  year  when  the  affair 
began,  he  in  his  ;i6th.  The  amiable  Mar- 
quis (who  was  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances) had  allowed  Voltaire  to  add  a 
wing  to  his  ancient  and  naked  ch&teau. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  this  wing  the 
Platonic  man  of  letters  had  bis  apartment 
— three  or  four  rooms  en  suite  splendidly 
furnished.  He  had  also  decorated  an 
upper  apartment  for  the  lady — all  one 
blaze  of  luxury.  Into  these  bowers  ol 
bliss  the  Marquis,  when  he  happened  to  be 
at  home,  was  admitted  twice  a  day — half 
an  hour  at  noon  for  breakfast,  and  at  sup- 
-per — till  he  had  eaten  his  (ill — when  he 
immediately  retired,  and  the  reading  and 
polishing  of  the  new  stanzas  of  the  Pucelle 
commenced  with  due  accompaniment  of 

*  Let  any  reader  turn  to  oar  articles  on  Ma- 
dame de  Grafigny  (doart.  Rev.,  vol.  iziii.),  on 
GripfiDa'a  MemnirB  (Quart.  Rev.,  voU.  ix  and 
zi.),  and  on  Mias  Berry *a  Life  and  Correipon- 
dence  of  Madame  da  Deffand  (daart.  Rev.  vol. 

V-). 


champagne.  Madame  de  Grafigny,  who 
was  allowed  during  her  visit  to  remain 
after  the  bon  homme,  alias  the  cocker — alias 
the  husband — had  withdrawn — says  these 
readings  sent  her  to  her  chamber  *as  mad 
as  a  young  man.'  Lord  Brougham's  criti- 
cism on  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  this  innocent 
seclusion,  is  in  these  words : — 

*It  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  human 
genius  to  confess,  what  yet  is  without  any 
doubt  true,  that  this  is  of  all  his  poetical 
works,  the  most  perfect,  showing  most  wit, 
rooBt  spirit,  most  of  the  resourres  of  a  great 
poet,  though  of  course  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject forbids  all  attempts  at  either  the  pathetic 
or  the  sublime;  but  in  brilliant  imagery— in 
picturesque  deecription~in  point  and  epigram 
—in  boundless  fertility  of  fancy— in  variety  of 
striking  and  vigorous  satire— all  clothed  in 
verse  as  natural  as  Swift's,  and  far  more 
varied  as  well  as  harmonious — no  prejudice, 
however  naturally  raised  by  the  moral  faults 
of  the  work,  can  prevenvus  from  regarding  it 
as  the  great  masterpiece  of  his  poetical  genius. 
Here  of  course  the  panegyric  must  close,  and 
it  must  give  way  to  indignation  at  such  a  per- 
version of  such  divine  talents.  The  indecen- 
cy, often  amounting  to  absolute  obscenity, 
which  pervades  nearly  the  whole  composition, 
cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  that  it  is  only  a 
witty  liceniionsness,  instead  of  one  which  ex- 
cites the  pasfions;  stiU  less  can  it  be  palliated 
hy  citing  had  precedents,  least  of  all  by  rcfer- 
rmg  to  such  writers  as  Ariosto,  who  more 
nirely  violates  the  laws  of  decorum ;  whereas 
Voltaire  is  ready  to  commit  this  offence  at 
every  moment,  and  seems  ever  to  take  the 
view  of  each  subject  that  most  easily  lends  it- 
self to  licentious  allusions.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  "Pucelle"  is  one  continued  sneer  at 
all  that  men  do  hold,  and  all  that  they  ought 
to  hold,  sacred,  from  the  highest  to  the  least 
important  subjects,  in  a  moral  view— from 
the  ^atest  to  the  most  indifferent,  even  in 
a  critical  view.  Religion  and  its  ministers 
and  its  professors— virtue,  especially  the  vir- 
tues of  a  prudential  cast— the  feelings  of 
humanity— the  sense  of  beauty— the  rules  of 
poetical  composition— the  very  walks  of  liter- 
ature in  which  Voltaire  had  most  striven 
to  excel— are  all  made  the  constant  subjects  of 
sneering  contempt,  or  of  ribald  laughter ;  some- 
times by  wit,  sometimes  by  humor,  not  rare- 
ly by  the  broad  grins  of  mere  gross  buffoonery. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  reflect  that  the  three  mas- 
terpieces of  three  such  men  as  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Byron,  should. all  be  the  most 
immoral  of  their  compositions.' 

We  must  also,  in  justiflcation  of  some  of 
our  previous  remarl^  extract  the  para* 
graph  which  immediately  follows  this  el<^ 
quent  description  of  the  'Pucelle  d'Or- 
l^ans.' 
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*  But  here  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  that  the 
same  genius  which  underwent  this  unworthy 
prostitution,  was  also  enlisted  by  its  versatile 
possessor  in  the  service  of  virtue  and  of  moral 
truth.  There  may  be  some  doubt  if  his  moral 
essays,  the  '^  Diecours  sur  THomme,"  may  not 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  serious  poetry — 
none  whatever  that  it  is  a  performance  of  the 
highest  merit  As  the  subject  is  didactic,  his 
talents,  turned  towards  grave  reasoning  and 
moral  painting^  adapted  rather  to  satisfy  the 
understanding  than  to  touch  the  heart,  and  ad- 
dressing themselves  more  to  the  learned  and 
Eolite  than  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  occupied 
ere  tkeir  appointed  province^  and  had  their 
full  scope.  Pope's  mural  essays  gave  the  first 
hint  of  these  beautiful  compositions ;  biit  there 
is  nothing  borrowed  in  them  from  that  great 
moral  poet,  and  there  is  no  inferiority  in  the 
eiecution  of  the  plan.  A  strict  regard  to 
modesty,  with  the  exception  of  a  line  or  two, 
reigns  throughout,  and  the  object  is  to  incul- 
cate the  purest  principles  of  humanity,  of 
tolerance,  and  of  virtue.  None  but  a  Roman- 
ist bigot  could  ever  have  discovered  the  lurk- 
ing attack  upon  religion  in  the  noble  verses 
against  substituting  vain  ceremonies  for  good 
works,  and  attempting  to  honor  the  Deity  by 
ascetic  abstinence  from  the  enjoyments  which 
he  has  kindly  provided  for  our  happiness. 
Nay,  the  first  panegyric  on  the  ministry  of 
Clirist  is  to  be  found  mingled  with  the  same 
just  reprehensions  of  those  who  pervert  and 
degrade  his  doctrines  (Disc,  vii.).' — p.  48. 

We  protest  once  more  against  being 
trifled  with  in  this  manner.  We  ask  if  it 
be  possible  that  Lord  Brougham  can  really 
expect  anj  man  to  read  with  a  grave  face 
about  *  the  finest  panegyric  on  the  ministry 
of  Christ'  from  the  author  of  the  *  Pucelle 
d'OrUans'  and  the  '  Dictionnaire  Philoso- 
phique' — the  man  whose  motto  was  '  Ecrc^ 
8CZ  tinfame  V 

We  own  we  were  not  less  startled  by 
some  sentences  in  the  account  of  Voltaire's 
'  Eisas  sur  ies  MoBurs  :* — 

'  This  work  has  thus  become  the  true  his- 
tory of  human  society,  indeed  of  the  human 

race To  this  work  was  prefixed  a 

treatise  on  the  ^^Philosophu  of  History  ;"  but 
the  whole  book  might  justly  be  designated  by 

that  name The  execution  is  marked 

by  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  author ; 

but  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  two 
great  qualities  of  the  historian  he  eminently 
excels — his  diligence  and  his  impartiality, 
....  Voltaire,  in  no  part  of  his  work,  dis^ 
gaises  his  peculiar  opinions,  but  in  none  can 
he  fairly  be  charged  with  making  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts  bend  to  them.  To  take 
an  example  of  the  Ibtmer,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  nnd  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  than  in  the  172nd  chafer. 
We  may  safely  affirm  that  no  histo- 


[Sbpt. 

rical  treatise  was  ever  given  to  the  world 
more  full  of  solid  and  useful  iostrocttoiL 
That  there  should  have  crept  into  the  execu- 
tion of  so  vast  a  design,  perhaps  the  most 
magnificent  that  ever  was  conceived,  errors  of 
detail,  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  to  its 
genera]  usefulness,  amr  more  than  the  petty 
inequalities  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror  are  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  its  reflecting,  and,  if  concave, 
its  magnifying  power ;  because  we  read  the 
book  not  for  its  minute  details,  but  for  its 
general  views^  and  are  not  injured  by  these 
laults  any  more  than  the  astronomer  is  by  the 
irregularities  of  the  speculum  which  might 
impede  the  course  of  an  insect,  as  these  inac- 
curacies might  the  etudy  of  one  who  was 
groping  for  details  when  he  should  have  been 
looking  for  great  principles.  But  whoeyer  has 
studied  history  as  it  ought  to  be  studied,  will 
confess  his  obligations  to  this  work,  holding 
himself  indebted  to  it  for  the  lamp  by  which 
the  annals  of  the  wotiaare  to  be  ineired.' — pp. 
104j  105. 

When  Lord  Brougham  remarks  that  *  a 
Treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  is 
prefixed,  but  the  whole  book  might  justly 
be  designated  by  that  name/  some  hasty 
reader  may  be  apt  to  understand  him 
as  meaning  to  say — not  that  the  Treatise  is 
improperly  designated,  but  that  the  whole 
book  might  be  so  designated  with  equal 
justice  as  the  Introduction ;  for  the '  Tre^ 
tise'  of  Lord  Brougham  is,  in  Voltaire,  the 
'  Introduction'  to  the  '  Essai  sur  Ies  M<Bars.' 
But  Lord  Brougham  can  have  no  such 
meaning:  for  this  Treatise,  bearing  the 
impudent  title  of  *Philosophie  de  l'Hi»- 
toire,'  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  con- 
densed summary  of  infidelity,  drawn  up  in 
the  first  instance,  for  Madame  du  Chatelet's 
edification,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Bible 
is  scoffed  at,  chapter  after  chapter,  page  after 
page,  precisely  in  the  grave  historical  style 
of  the '  Dictionnaire  Philosopbique.'  There 
is  no  devise  of  anti^Christian  insolence  and 
malice  which  does  not  lend  its  bitterness 
to  this  as  well  as  to  the  other  consommS  of 
Voltairism.  His  Lordship,  by  the  way, 
barely  alludes  to  the  existence  of  the 
famous  '  Dictionnaire.' 

In  the  '  Essai'  itself,  without  doubt  we 
have  a  most  piquant  and  picturesque  re- 
view of  the  events  of  many  centuries,  such  as 
could  not  have  been  penned  without  a  great 
deal  of  preliminary  reading,  as  well  as  roost 
briliant  abilities ;  but  surely  Lord  Brougham 
is  the  only  Christiaa  critic — nay,  the  only 
philosophical  critic  of  this  time — who 
would  have  dreamt  of  praising  the  work 
on  the  score  of  *  solid  useful  instruction' — 
'  the  lamp  by  which  the  annals  of  the  world 
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are  to  be  viewed.'  Tlie  lamp  is  a  dark 
lantern,  and  the  only  side  of  it  that  is  glass 
is  colored  glass.  The  whole  book  is  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Introduction.  The  origin 
of  Christianity — the  spread  of  it — every 
feature  in  its  subsequent  annals  and  injlu' 
ence — all  is  seen  through  this  one  narrow 
and  false  medium.  Is  this  all  pervading 
assumption  a  mere  'error  of  detail/ — to  be 
detected  only  by  gropers  for  trifles — no 
more  interfering  with  the  general  value  of 
the  '  true  history  of  the  human  race '  than 
the  value  of  Lord  Rosse's  monster-mirror  is 
affected  by  the  trivial  '  irregularity '  that 
might  impede  'the  course  of  an  insect?' 
Lord  Brougham  desires  us  to  admire  the 
impartial  chapter  on  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Dominican  dogma  and  Franciscan  dog- 
ma, Spanish  party  and  Italian  party,  were 
much  the  same  to  him  :  why  should  he 
have  troubled  his  head  to  misrepresent  one 
side  more  than  the  other  ?  But  can  any 
man  deny  that  in  this  '  accurate  account' 
it  is  implied  throughout  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  an  institution  founded  on  impos- 
ture? 

Lord  Brougham  calls  on  as  to  admire 
more  especially  his  impartiality  in  regard 
to  Leo  X.,  Luther,  and  Calvin : — 

^Full  justice  is  rendered  to  the  character 
and  the  accomplishments  of  Leo,  as  welt  as 
to  his  coarse  and  repulsive  antagoniBts ;  and 
with  all  the  natural  prejudice  against  a  tyran- 
nical Pontiff,  a  fiery  zealot,  and  a  gloomy  reli- 
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diiinte rested n ess  of  the  intolerant  reformer's, 
as  warmly  as  if  the  former  had  never  domin- 
eered in  the  Vatican,  and  the  latter  had  not 
outraged,  the  one  all  taste  and  decorum  by 
his  langruage^  the  other  all  humanity  by  his 
cruelty.' — p.  104. 

What  wonder  that  Voltaire  should  sym- 
pathize on  one  side  with  Leo — the  patron  of 
literature  and  the  arts — the  voluptuary — 
the  if^del  Pope — ^whose  '  gravest  occupa- 
tions never  interfered  with  the  dtlieacy  of 
his  pleasures?'  What  wonder  that  he 
should  have  some  sympathy,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  seeing 
that,  though  they  had  the  folly  to  be  Chris^ 
tians,  they  yet  set  the  first  examples  of  suc- 
cessful rebellion  against  the  sacerdotal  pow- 
er? What  wonder,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
cleverest  of  men  should  avoid  the  monstrous 
folly  of  attempting  to  represent,  without  any 
admixture  of  truth,  three  as  well  understood 
characters  as  could  have  been  selected  from 
the  whole  history  of  mankind  ? 

Vol.  VI.— No  L  3 


We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this 
subject ;  but  our  error,  if  error  it  be,  has 
proceeded  from  our  sense  of  the  import- 
ance  attached  to  Lord  Brougham's  name 
and  authority — from  our  deep  regret  that 
by  writing  cur  rente  calama^  and  as  we  have 
no  doubt  without  having  recently  read 
many  of  the  works  he  is  writing  about^  he 
should  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  be- 
ing considered,  for  a  moment,  as  not  fully 
alive  to  the  wicked  injustice  of  the  whole 
of  Voltaire's  *  Philosophy  of  History,'  and 
of  the  leading  doctrine  and  sentiment  of 
his  '  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  des  Nations.' 
We  are  sure  he  nteant  to  exclude  both  from 
his  eulogy ;  but  his  language  seems  to  us 
to  require  a  stern  revision.  What  he  says 
in  his  Appendix  of  Condorcet's  '  unbalanc- 
ed eulogy '  will  not  save  the  text. 

Much  of  the  criticism  embraced  in  this 
•  Life,'  more  especially  that  of  Voltaire's 
plays  and  romances,  is  so  masterly  that  the 
author  should  spare  no  pains  in  bringing 
the  whole  piece  up  to  the  same  high  mark. 
We  confess  that  we  think  he  rather  exag- 
gerates the  merit  of  the  tragedian,  though 
we  will  except  the  case  of  the  '  Zaire ;'  but 
Voltaire's  method  in  the  romans  was  never 
perhaps  so  happily  characterized  as  in  this 
essay.  He  plays  'Candide'  at  the  head  of 
all  his  works — *\n  genius  the  most  perfect :' 


'  It  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  perform- 
ance ;  and  while  it  has  such  a  charm  that  its 
repeated  perusal  never  wearies,  we  are  leA  in 
doubt  whether  most  to  admire  the  plain  sound 
sense,  above  all  cant,  of  some  parts,  or  the  rich 
fancy  of  others;  the  singular  felicity  of  the  de- 
sign for  the  nurposes  it  is  intended  to  serve, 
or  the  natural  yet  striking  graces  of  the  exe- 
cution. The  lightness  of  the  touch  with  which 
all  the  effects  are  produced — the  constant 
affluence  of  the  most  playful  wit — the  humor, 
wherever  it  is  wanted,  abundant,  and  never 
overdone — the  truth  and  accuracy  of  each 
blow  that  falls,  always  on  the  head  of  the  right 
nail — the  quickness  and  yet  the  ease  of  the 
transitions — the  lucid  clearness  of  the  lan- 
guage, pure,  simple,  entirely  natural — the  per- 
%ct  concL-^enesB  of  diction  as  well  as  brevity 
of  composition,  so  that  there  is  not  a  line,  or 
even  a  word,  that  seems  ever  to  be  superflu- 
ous ;  and  a  point,  a  single  phrase,  sometimes 
a  single  word,  prepuces  the  whole  eflect  in- 
tended: these  are  qualities  that  we  shall  in 
vain  look  for  in  any  other  work  of  the  same 
description,  perhaps  in  any  other  work  of  fan- 
cy. That  there  is  a  caricature  throughout  no 
one  denies ;  but  the  design  is  to  caricature, 
and  the  doctrines  ridiculed  are  themselves  a 
gross  and  intolerable  exaggeration.  That 
there  occur  here  and  there  irreverent  expres- 
sions is  equally  true  \  but  that  there  is  any- 
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thinsr  irreligious  in  the  ridicule  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  in  ilself  dirertly  at  variance  with  all 
religion,  at  least  with  all  the  hopes  of  a  future 
state,  the  roost  valuable  portion  of  every  reli- 
gious system,  may  most  confidently  be  denied.' 
—pp.  108,  109. 

In  point  of  conception,  and  not  less  of 
execution,  '  Candide '  seems  to  us  the  first 
of  all  Volthire's  prose  writings.  Its  lan- 
guage, among  other  merits,  is  more  easy, 
has  fewer  marks  of  the  endeavor  to  be 
brilliant,  than  we  see  in  any  other  of  the 
romances— or  in  any  but  the  very  earliest 
of  the  historical  works.  Whether  it  is  '  in 
genius'  the  first  of  all  Voltaire's  perform- 
ances, may  be  more  doubtful.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  lies  only  between  it  and  the 
*  Pucelle.' 

Connected  with  Voltaire's  name  are 
several  subjects  on  which  we  could  have 
wished  to  say  something,  but  we  really 
have  not  room.  The  great  share  that  per- 
sonal vanity  had  in  every  movement  of  the 
man  is  one  ;  but  here  we  can  only  observe 
that,  pitiable  as  his  vanity  was,  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  look  back  and  see  what  things 
sometimes  wounded  it  and  envenomed  the 
Hiarking  genius  of  the  century,  without  a 
melancholy  thought  for  the  short-sighted 
folly  of  the  ruling  powers  who  owed  their  ul- 
timate ruin  mainly  to  Voltaire.  Nothing  an- 
gered him  more  than  the  exclusivenessof  the 
French  court,  as  contrasted  with  the  hom- 
age which  he  commanded  from  the  greatest 
of  foreign  monarchs.  Hear,  under  this 
head,  Madame  du  Hausset,  first  lady  of'the 
bed-chamber  to  Queen  Pompadour : — 

<  Le  Roi  (Louis  XV.)  «toit  flatte  qu'il  y  eM 
sous  son  si^cle  un  Voltaire :  ma  is  i  I  le  craig- 
noit  et  ne  I'estimoit  pas.  II  ne  put  s^emn^cher 
de  dire :  "  Je  lui  ai  aonn6  une  charge  de  gen- 
lilhomme  ordinaire  et  des  pensions.  C'est  ne 
pas  roa  faute  s'il  a  fait  des  sottises  et  s'il  a  la 
pretension  d'etre  chambellan,  d'avior  unecroix, 
et  de  souper  avec  un  roi.  C'est  ne  paa  la 
mode  en  r  ranee  " — et  puis  il  compta  sur  ses 
doigts, — "  Maupertuis,  Fontenelle,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu" — "Votre  majesty  oublie,"  dit 
on,  "D'Alembert  et  TAbbc  Pr6v6t"— »-H6 
bien,"  dit  le  Roi,  "depuis  vingt-cinq  ans  tout 
cela  auroit  dln6  ou  soup6  avec  moi  I" ' — Jour- 
nal de  Mod.  du  Hauaseiy  p.  359. 

Such  was  the  chat  at  the  supper-table  of 
the  Pompadour;  who,  to  be  candid,  was 
for  the  admitting  of  Voltaire,  and,  by  way  of 
smoothing  all  difficulties,  suggested  that  he 
might  easily  take  orders,  and  then  get  a 
CardinaPs  hat. 

The  editor  of  this  curious  Memoir  bays, 
in  reference  to  its  anecdote : — 
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'  Anciennement  et  JQsqu'&  la  fin  do  rdgne  de 
Louis  XIV.  il  y  avoit  des  rapports  plus  fre- 
quents qu'il  n'y  en  a  eu  depuis  entre  le  Roi  et 
ses  sujets  de  toutes  les  classes:  les  motifs 
d'exclusion  se  multipli^rent  ensuite.  Dans  un 
rdcit  des  H&tes  donn^es  k  la  cour  tors  de  la  na- 
issance  du  premier  fils  de  Louis  XIV.  il  est  dit : 
'*/!  la  tabU  tenue  par  le  Roi  6taient  Mad.  la 
Lieutenante  Civile  et  Mad.  la  Presidente  Tarn- 
bonneau."  Ce  fait  auroit  paru  extraordinaire 
ROUS  le  r^ene  de  son  successeur.' — MelangeSy 
1817,  p.  248. 

^  (n  1760,  Louis  XV.  made  a  rule  that  no 
one  should  be  presented  who  could  not  prove 
nobility  as  far  back  as  1400.  The  Mar6chal 
Due  d'Etr^es  found  he  could  not  present  his 
niece^  yet  for  one  hundred  years  tnat  family 
had  been  in  the  highest  positions  of  the  state 
and  court  Louis  made  an  exception  in  his 
favor;  but,  as  he  observed,  '*  Fexcepiion  oi^me 
6toii  une  humiliation."' — ibid,^,  251. 

We  must  conclude  our  remarks  on  this 
Gssay  with  another  complaint  of  Lord 
Brougham's  rashness.  He  tells  us  that 
Voltaire  was  annoyed  with  sleeplessness, 
'  and  he  took  opium  in  too  considerable 
doses.  Condorcet  says  that  a  servant  mis* 
took  one  of  the  doses,  and  that  the  mistake 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.' 
Now  Condorcet  has  not  a  syllable  about  *  a 
servant  mistaking  one  of  the  doses.'  He 
would  have  been  happy  to  say  that,  if  he 
durst ;  but  his  words  are  these  : — '  11  (Vol- 
taire) prit  de  I'opium  k  plusieurs  reprises, 
et  se  tromba  sur  les  doses,  vraisemblabkmeni 
hans  Vespece  d^ivresse  que  les  premieres 
avaicnt  produite,' — Viede  Voltaire,  p.  155. 

Voltaire  is  followed  by  Rousseau — and 
this  no  doubt  much  easier  subject  is  treat- 
ed, we  think,  with  far  greater  success. 
The  character  is  brought  out  in  a  rapid  but 
clear  and  pithy  analysis  of  his  history — and 
of  his  works,  which,  in  spite  of  great  natu- 
ral genius,  have  already  paid  in  large  mea- 
sure the  usual  penahiesof  atTected  sentimen- 
tality, and  a  taste  as  vulgarly  false  as  his 
vices  were  grossly  and  meanly  odious. 
We  transcribe  the  general  estimate  of  the 
<  Nouvelle  U^lolse :' — 

*  To  deny  the  great  merit  of  this  work  would 
be  absurd ;  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been 
overrated,  dwing  chiefly  to  its  immorality,  and 
in  part  also  to  its  vices  of  taste,  not  unnatu- 
rally leads  to  its  depreciation  when  the  critic 
soberly  and  calmly  exercises  his  stern  and  un- 
grateful office,  cut  the  conception  of  the 
piece  is,  for  its  simplicity  and  nature,  happy, 
with  the  exception  which  may  be  taken  espe- 
cially to  the  unnatural  situations  of  the  lovers 
on  meeting  after  Julie's  marriage,  to  the  ex- 
travagant as  well  as  dull  deathbed  scene,  and 
to  the  episode,  the  adventures  of  the  English 
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lord.     The  depcriplions  of  natural  ficenery  are 
admirable — far  superior  to  the  moral  painting; 
for  Rousseau's  taste  in  landscape  was  excel- 
leoc,  while  with  his  moral  taste,  his  perverted 
seDtimenis,  so  wide  from  truth  and  nature,  al- 
ways interfered.    The  passions  are   vividly 
painted,  and  as  by  one  who  had  felt  their  force, 
though  they  are  not  touched  with  a  delicate 
pencil.     The  feelings  are  ill  rendered,  partly 
because  they  are   mixed  with  the  perverted 
sentiments  of  the  ill- regulated  and  even  dis- 
eased mind  in  which  they  are  hatched  into  lil'e, 
partly  because  they  are  given  in  the  diction  of 
rhetoric,  and  not  of  nature.    The  love  which 
be  plumes  himself  on  eihibiting  bevond  all 
his  predecessors — nay,  as  if  he  first  had  por- 
trayed, and  almost  alone  had  felt  ii — is  a  mix- 
ture oV  f he  sensual  and  the  declamatory,  with 
Bomething  of  the  grossness  of  the  one,  much 
of  Che  other's  exaggeration.    Ab  this  is  the 
main  object  of  the  book,  therefore,  the  book 
most  be  allowed  to  be  a  failure.    It  charmed 
many  ;  it  enchanted  both  the  Bishops  War- 
burtoo  and  Hurd,  as  we  see  in  their  published 
correspondence;  it    still  holds  a  high  place 
among"   the  works    which    prudent    mothers 
irithbold    from   their  daughters,  and  which 
many  daughters  contrive  to  enjoy  in  secret ; 
it  makes  a  deep  impression  on  hearts  as  yet 
little  acquainted  with  real  passion,  and  heads 
ioesperienced  in    the    social  relations.'— pp. 
161-163. 

Here,  we  venture  to  say.  Lord  Broug- 
ham might  as  well  have  stopped.  He  goes 
00  to  justify  his  censures  by  a  minute  ex- 
amination  of  some  of  the  most  lauded  pas- 
sages, but  these  are  also  among  the  most 
inderent  ones. 

The  criticism  of  the  *  Confessions  *  is  a 
masierpiece.  We  regret  that  we  can  only 
take  one  paragraph  of  it. 

'  There  is  no  work  in  the  French  language 
of  which  the  style  is  more  racy,  and  indeed 
more  classically  pure.  But  its  diction  is  idio- 
maiical  as  well  as  pure.  As  if  he  had  lived 
!oD^  enough  away  from  Geneva  to  lose  not 
only  all  the  provincialisms  of  that  place,  but 
airo  to  lose  all  its  pedantry  and  precision,  he 
writes  both  with  the  accuracy  and  elegance 
of  a  Frenchman,  and  with  the  freedom  of  wit 
and  of  genius,  even  of  humor  and  drollery — 
ves,  even  of  humor  and  drollery;  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  vulgar  young  man  who  supplanted 
htm  with  Madame  de  Warens  shows  no  mean 
power  of  carieature ;  and  the  sketches  of  his 
own  ludicrous  situations,  as  at  the  concert  he 
gave  in  the  Prolessor's  house  at  Lausanne, 
chow  the  impartialit]^  with  which  he  could  ex- 
ert this  power  at  his  own  proper  cost  and 
ch^irge.  The  subject  is  o(\en  tiresome ;  it  is 
almost  always  his  own  sufferings,  and  genius, 
and  feelings;  always,  of  course,  but  of  that  no 
complaint  can  be  justly  made,  of  his  own  ad- 
veoturea ;  yet  we  are  carried  irresistibly  along, 
fint  of  all  by  the  manifest  truth  and  sincerity 
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of  the  narrative  which  tlie  fulness  of  the  hu- 
miliating confessions  at  every  step  attests,  and 
then,  and  chiefly,  by  the  magical  diction, — a 
diction  so  idiomatical  and  yet  so  classical— so 
full  of  nature  and  yet  so  refined  by  art—  so  ex- 
quisitely graphic  without  any  eflbrt,  and  so 
accommodated  to  its  subject  without  any  base- 
ness,— that  there  hardly  exists  such  another 
example  of  the  miracles  which  composition  can 
perform.    The  subject  is  not  only  wearisome 
from  its  sameness,  but,  from  the  absurdities  of 
the  author's  conduct,  and  opinions,  and  feel- 
ings, it  is  revolting;  yet  on  we  go,  enchained 
and  incapable  of  leaving  it,  how  often  soever 
we  may  feel  irritated  and  all  but  enraged. 
The  subject  is  not  only  wearisome  generally, 
revolting  frequently,  but  it  is  oftentimes  low, 
vulgar,  grovelling,  fitted  to  turn  us  away  from 
the  contemplation  with  aversion,  even  with  dis- 
gust; yet  the  diction  of  the  great  magician  is 
our  master;  he  can  impart  elegance  to  the 
most  ordinary  and  mean  things,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  them ;  he  can  elevate  the  lowest,  even 
the  roost  nasty  ideas,  into  dignity  by  the  witch- 
ery of  his  language.    We  stand  aghast  after 
pausing,  when  we  can  take  breath,  and  can 
see  over  what  filthy  ground  we  have  been  led, 
but  we  feel  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
hand  that  has  led  us  along.    It  is  one  of  Ho- 
mer's great  praises,  that  he  ennobles  the  most 
low  rmd  homely  details  of  the  most  vulgar  life, 
as  when  he  brings  Ulysses  into  the  swine- 
herd's company,  and  pamts  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  that  unadorned  and  ignoble  peasant. 
No  doubt  the  diction  is  sweet  in  wnich  he 
warbles  those  ordinary  strains ;  yet  the  sub- 
ject, how  humble  soever,  is  pure  unsophistica* 
ted  nature,  with  no  taint  of  the  far  more  insuf- 
ferable pollution  derived  from  vice.    Not  so 
Rousseau's  subject:  he  sings  of  vices,  and  of 
vices  the  most  revolting  and"  the  most  base— > 
of  vices  which  song  never  before  came  near  to 
elevate ;  and  he  sings  of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
oflehsive  as  well  as  the  hateful  and  the  repul- 
sive, yet  he  sings  without  impurity,  and  con- 
trives to  entrance  us  in  admiration.    No  tri- 
umph so  great  was  ever  won  by  diction.    The 
work  in  this  respect  stands  alone;  it  is  reason- 
able to  wish  that  it  may  have  no  imitators.' — 
pp.  181-183. 

Though  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  us  to 
have  taken  a  very  inadequate  measure  of 
Voltaire's  vanity,  he  handles  Rousseau's  to 
a  wish. 

<  His  vanity  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  ever 
had  dominion  over  a  highly  gifted  mind. 
That  this  was  the  point,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  upon  which  the  insanity  turned 
which  clouded  some  of  his  later  years,  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  no  less  certainly  may  we  perceive 
its  malignant  influence  through  the  whole  of 
his  course.  He  labored  under  a  great  delu- 
sion upon  this  subject;  for  he  actually  con- 
ceived that  he  had  less  vanity  than  any  other 
person  that  ever  existed ;  and  he  has  given 
expression  to  this  notion.    The  ground  of  the 
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delusion  plainly  was,  that  he  often  forgot  this 
indulgence  in  pursuil  of  oUiera ;  and  also,  that 
he  had  less  shame  than  other  men  in  unveil- 
ing his  laulis  and  frailties,  when  their  disclo- 
sure ministered  to  any  ruling  propensity,  not 
seldom  when  it  fed  that  same  vanity  itsell. 
But  no  one  can  read  his  account  of  the  fancies 
he  took  in  his  early  years,  and  not  perceive 
how  strikingly  the  love  of  distinction  prevailed 
in  him  even  then,  and  while  his  existence  was 
perfectly  obscure.    The  displays  that  captiva- 
ted him,  excited  his  envy,  and  even  led  to  his 
uncouth  attempts  at  imitation,  were  not  the 
solid  qualities  or    valuable  arquirements  of 
those  he  saw  at  Annecy  or  at  Turin,  but  the 
base  tricke  and  superficial  accomplishments  of 


body,  unless  he  had  taken  pains  to  master 
the  evidence  in  the  case.  Musset-Pathay, 
who  spent  years  in  the  investigation  of 
Rousseau's  career,  avows  bis  conviction  of 
the  suicidal  act.  He  quotes,  of  course,  the 
proccs^erhaly  which  declares  that  the  body 
had  been  examined  by  the  two  signing  per- 
sons en  entier^  and  that  the  death  had,  in 
their  opinion,  been  occasioned  by  serous 
apopltxy  :  but  he  shows  that  this  entire  ex- 
amination must  have  byeen  a  singularly  rapid 
one,  or  its  report  grossly  incomplete,  since 
the  doctors  make  no  reference  whatever  to  a 
hole  in  the  forehead,  which  the  sculptor. 
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a  Bacler  and  a  Venture,  performers  of  the   who  made  a  cast  the  same  evening,  had  to 


lowest  order,  but  who,  he  perceived,  were  fol- 
lowed by  public  applause.  Later  in  life  he 
seems  to  have  been  almost  insensible  to 
any  existence  but  his  own,  or  when  he  could 
believe  in  that  of  external  objects,  it  was  al- 
ways in  reference  to  himself;  and  at  last  this 
feeling  reached  the  morbid  temperature  ol 
fancying  that  he  and  his  concerns  were  the 
only  thing  about  which  all  other  men  cared, 
and  with°  which  all  were  occupying  them- 
selves',  thus  absorbing  in  self-contemplation 
all  the  faculties  and  all  the  feelings  of  his  own 
mind.'— pp.  190-192. 

We  have  expressed  our  general  satisfac- 
tion with  this  Rousseau  chapter— yet  we 
cannot  leave  it,  without  again  complaining 


stuff  with  wax  before  he  began  his  work  ; 

which  bole  the  proprietor  of  Ermenonville 

and   Rousseau's  widow  accounted  for  to 

their  friends  at  the  time  by  a  fall  in  the 

agony  of  death ;  but  which  the  innkeeper 

in  the  villaffC  told  these  very  friends  had 

been  caused  by  a  pistol-shot.     There  are 

many   other   discrepancies:    Th^rdse,    for 

instance,  asserted  that  Rousseau  had  taken 

nothing   that    morning — but   the   doctors 

found  the  stomach  charged  with  coffee — 

which,  however,  they  did  not  analyze.     It 

is  obvious  that  the  family  of  Ermenonville 

and  Th6res*j  had   strong   inducements  to 

conceal  the  suicide,  if  suicide  there  was ; 
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thorities.     We   do   not   see    any  trace  of 
Lord  Brougham's    having    consulted   the 
most  detailed  and  laborious  book   as  yet 
published  on  the  subject— the  *  Ilistoire  de 
la  Vie  et  des  Ouvragea  de  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
par   V.   D.    Musset-Pathay  '—Paris,  8vo., 
1827  :  and  we  are  induced  to  observe  this 
neglect  by  the  light  off-hand  style  in  which 
Lord  Brougham  treats  the  story  of  Rous- 
seau's  death.     Lord   Brougham   being  of 
opinion  that  Rousseau  was  from  youth  dis- 
eased in  mind,  and  latterly  quite  mad,  the 
question  whether  he  did  or  did  not  put  an 
end  to  himself  cannot  appear  to  his  Lord- 
ship one  of  much  importance.     We  doubt 
about  the  madness.     As  Hallam  observes 
in  reference  to  a  greater  than  Jean  Jacques, 
'  the  total  absence  of  self-restraint,  with  the 


were  in  full  vigor — and  the    consequence 
of    a   proceS'verbal    alleging    self-murder 
would  have  been  the  refusal  of  decent  in- 
terment and  entire  confiscation  of  proper- 
ty.    The  amiable  Girardins  were  of  course, 
on  every  ground,  averse  to  having  it  believ- 
ed that  their  friend  caused  his  own  death 
while  under  their  roof;  and  the  widow  had 
indeed  more  than  ordinary  reason  for  solici- 
tude,  inasmuch  as  the  neighbors    at    the 
lime  connected  Rousseau's  sudden  death 
with  a  discovery  by  him  of  her  intrigue 
with  M.  Girardin's  groom,  which  groom 
she  in   fact   married  almost   immediately 
afterwards,  to  the  deepest  disgust  of  the 
Ermenonville  family.     But  even  M.  de  Gi- 

contains    within   itself 


rardin's  narrative 

„.^  W-.  — .  some  most  suspicious  circumstances.     He 

intoxicating  effects  of  presumptuousness,   admits  that  his  own  wife,  called  at  the  wing 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  aberrations  which   occupied  by  Rousseau  about  an  hoor  be- 


men  of  regular  minds  construe  into  actual 
madness.**  But  even  with  Lord  Broug- 
ham's opinion  on  the  point  of  insanity,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  pronounce  a  brief  con- 
temptuous negative  on  the  story  of  the  sui- 
cide, as  an  idle  fiction,  'over  and  over 
again  refuted,**  and  now  credited  by  no- 

•  latrod.  to  I  it.  of  Eur ,  vol,  i.  p.  616. 


fore  he  died,  when  Rousseau  was  in  poe- 
session  of  all  his  faculties,  but  said  he  was 
suffering  agonies,  and  entreated  the  lady 
to  withdraw,  and  not  witness  *  the  inevita- 
ble catastrophe.*     He  says  she  did  withdraw 

and  heard  Rousseau  bolt  the  door  inside. 

All  this  does  not  look  like  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  apoplexy :  but  if  we  suppose 
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that  Rousseau,  brooding  over  the  stable- 
jard  discovery,  took  poison  in  his  coffee — 
that  when  Madame  de  Girardin  came  in  he 
was  suffering  the  torture  of  the  poison — 
that  as  soon  as  the  lady  withdrew  and  the 
door  was  secured,  he  retired  into  the  closet 
and  clapt  a  pistol  to  his  head — and  that 
Therese  concealed  the  pistol  and  invented 
the  fall — which  must  indeed  have  been  a 
remarkable  fall  to  produce  such  a  bole  as 
the  sculptor  describes — then,  the  whole 
story  becomes  clear  and  intelligible.  It 
was  first  told  in  print,  as  we  believe,  by 
Madame  de  Stafil,  in  her  '  Lettressur  Rous* 
seau,  1 789 ' — eleven  years  after  the  event : 
at  least  this  was  the  first  publication  that 
bad  a  name  of  consequence.  A  young  lady 
of  the  Girardin  family,  who  mu^t  have  been 
little  more  than  a  child  at  the  time  of  the 
events  complained  to  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
she  answered  that  if  she  had  fallen  into  an 
error,  she  bad  been  misled  by  apparently 
insurmountable  evidence:  for  her  own 
father's  secretary,  a  Swiss  well  acquainted 
with  Rousseau,  had  told  her  that  a  few 
days  before  the  death  Rousseau  announced 
to  him  his  intention  to  commit  suicide : 
secondly,  another  Swiss  gentleman,  M. 
Moult u,  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Rous- 
seau's, gave  exactly  similar  information : 
and  thirdly,  Madame  de  Stael  herself  says 
'  des  lettres  quefai  vu  de  lui,  peu  de  temps 
avant-  sa  mort,  annoncaient  le  dessein  de 
terminer  sa  vie.'  Finally,  Madame  de  Sta^l 
wrote  and  published  incessantly  during  her 
lon^  subsequent  life,  yet  she  never  retract- 
ed or  cancelled  her  statement;  and  M. 
Masset-Pathay  says  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  she  retained  her  original  belief  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  as  he  does  now. — (Histaire 
dt  la  Vie,  S^c,  pp.  430,  dtc.) 

The  Life  of  David  Hume  is  another  com- 
pact and  vigorous  sketch.  It  exhibits  not 
only  honest  and  sagacious  criticisms  on  the 
various  classes  of  his  works^  but  a  perfect 
understanding  of  his  temper  and  feelings, 
and  the  results  of  a  closer  investigation  of 
bis  literary  habits  than  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  hitherto.  We  Bud  in  an  Appen- 
dix some  curious  new  correspondence,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  text  has  often  been 
strengthened  and  enriched  by  the  use  of 
original  materials. 

As  we  but  lately  placed  before  our  read- 
ers (Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiii.)  a  somewhat  length- 
ened article  on  the  structure,  and  especially 
the  influence  of  Mume's  great  historical 
work,  we  need  not  be  tempted  to  a  new  dig* 
fertation  on  these  subjects.    We  must,  bow- 
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ever,  quote  what  Lord  Brougham  says  in 
proof  of  David's  unconscionable  careless- 
ness about  authorities,  as  contrasted  with 
the  real  labor  of  which  we  have  the  fruits 
in  his  apparently  careless  style. 

<  Hume-8  first  volume  could  not  have  been 
the  work  of  above  a  year  or  fifteen  months ; 
for  it  was  hegun  when  he  went  to  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  early  in  1752,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1754.  The  second  volume  succeed- 
ed in  1756,  but  he  had  written  half  of  it  when 
the  first  was  published  ;  and  in  1755  there  ap- 
peared also  his  ^^  Natural  History  of  Refi'^ 
gion/'  Consequently  we  are  positively  cer- 
tain that  his  whole  **  History  of  the  Stuarts" 
could  not  have  taken  above  three  years  to  pre- 
pare and  to  write.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
thht  this  mode  of  writing  history  must  leave 
no  room  for  a  full  investigation  of  facts  and 
wei<jrhing  of  authorities.  The  transactions 
of  James's  time  comprised  perhaps  the  most 
important  period  of  our  constitutional  history, 
because  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Commons  then  began,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign.  It  was  impossible 
to  exam  me  the  period  too  closely,  or  in  too 
minute  detail.  The  struggle  continued  in 
Charleses  time,  and  ended  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  people,  in  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Parliament,  and  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Monarchy.  The  Commonwealth  then 
followed,  and  the  Cromwell  usurpation.  Novf 
there  is  hardly  one  pnesage  in  all  this  history, 
from  1600  to  1650,  which  is  not  the  subject  of  ve- 
hement controversy  among  parties  of  conflict- 
ing principles,  and  among  mquiring  men  of 
various  opmions ;  yet  all  this  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Hume  in  less  than  two  years,  and  his 
history  of  it  was  actually  composed,  as  well  as 
his  materials  collected  and  his  authorities  in- 
vestigated and  coinpared  and  weighed,  within 
that  short  period  ortime.  No  one  can  be  eur- 
prised  if,  in  so  short  a  time  nllotcd  to  the  whole 
work,  far  more  attention  was  given  to  the 
composition  of  the  narrative  than  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  materials.' — pp.  211,212. 

^  He  is  represented  as  having  written  with 
such  ease  that  be  hardly  ever  corrected.  Even 
Mr.  Stewart  has  fallen  into  the  error;  and 
Mr.  Gibbon  commends  as  a  thing  admitted  the 
"careless,  inimitable  beauties"'  of  Hume's 
style.  It  was  exactly  ibe  reverse,  of  which  ev- 
idence remains  admitting  of  no  doubt  and  no 
appeal.  The  manuscript  of  bis  reigns  before 
that  of  Henry  VIL,  writier^after  the  "History 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Tudors,"  is  still  extant, 
and  bears  marks  of  composition  anxiously  la- 
bored, words  being  written  and  scored  out, 
and  even  several  times  changed,  until  he 
could  find  the  expression  to  his  mind.  The 
manuscript  of  his  "  Dialogues"  aUo  reraains, 
and  is  written  in  the  same  manner.  Nay,  his 
very  letters  appear  by  this  test  to  have  been 
the  result  of  care  and  labor.  The  maxim  of 
Q,uinctilian — "  duceramus  optimum,  nee  proti- 
nus  offerentibus  gaudeamus" — seems  always 
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to  have  been  his  rule  ae  to  words;  and  his  own  j  still  remaining  and  in  Edinburgh.    '*  Those 
testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in    who  have  examined  the  Hume  papers,  wliich 


a  letter  which  I  have  obtained.'-r-pp.  221,  22'^. 

Lord  Brougham  produces  some  fac  sim- 
iles of  the  Hume  MSS.,  which  show  many 
alterations  of  word  and  arrano^ement ;  the 
change  almost  always  towards  the  side  of 
simplicity.     We  wisli  we  had  more  exam- 
ples :  not  to  confirm  the  general  fact,  that 
Hume's  felicity  was  the  result  of  pains,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  in  taste  involved 
in  each  specific  instance.      We  have  not 
the  least  suspicion  that  compact  perspicuity 
can  ever  be  sustained  without  much  care 
and  reflection ;  but  different  men  conduct 
the  mechanism  of  composition  in  different 
fashions,  and  the  negative  evidence  of  an 
unblotted  page  is  worth  next  to  nothing. 
Of  the  two  most  graceful  prose  writers  on 
a  large  scale,  in  our  own  time,  the  MSS. 
show  few  erasures.     But  the  one  had  so  ex- 
traordinary a  memory  that  he  could  finish 
a  chapter  during  a  ride,  and  then  set  it 
down  so'  as  hardly  to  need  revision.     The 
other  not  only  kept  common-place  books 
in  which  every  thought  that  occurred  to 
him  as  likely  to  be  useful  afterwards,  was 
entered  and  indexed ;  but  wrote  out  every 
Separate  paragraph  on  a  scrap,  cind  worked 
it  up  in  pencil,  before  he  trusted  his  pen 
with  a  syllable  of  what  we  can  now  com- 
pare with  the  print.     If  the  pencilled  frag- 
ments had  been  preserved,  then  we  should 
have  had  a  curious  study.     Such  we  have 
in  the  autograph  of  Ariosto,  which  marks 
the  unrelenting  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  lofty 
and   figurative   expressions,  succeeded  by 
that  chaste  simplicity,  to  the  imitation  of 
which  Galileo  ascribed  his  own  success  in 
making  science  attractive.     Such  we  have, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  case  of  Sheri- 
dan ;  the  wording  of  whose  dramas  will  al- 
ways repay  any  scrutiny  that  an  artist  can 
bestow  on  a  model.     But  see  what  bundles 
of  self-contrast  we  are.     It  is  to  the  lazi- 
ness of  Hume  that  we  owe  these  demonstra- 
tions of  his  diligence.     He  could  be  tempt- 
ed to  polish  and  repolish  bit  by  bit — but 
shrunk  from  a  complete  transcript ;  which 
done,  we  should  have  been  lefl  to  our  con- 
jectures.   Thanks  then  to  the  strenua  iner- 
iia  of  David's  sofa.     Lord  Brougham,  in 
his  Appendix,  has  a  paragraph  which  it  con- 
cerns us  to  notice.     He  say 


*It  is  neceesarv  to  correct  a  very  gross  mis- 
statement into  wnich  some  idle  or  ill-intention- 
ed person  has  betrayed  an  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed critic  respecting  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hume 


we  know  only  from  report,  speak  highly  of 
iheir  interest,  but  add  that  they  furnish  pamful 
disclosures  concerning  the  opinions  then  pre- 
vailing among  the  clergy  of  the  northern  me- 
tropolis; distinguished  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
encouraging  the  scoffs  of  their  familiar  friend, 
the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Miracles,  nnd  echo- 
ing the  blasphemies  of  iheir  nseociate.  the  au- 
thor of  the  Essay  on  Suicide."  (  Quart.  Rev., 
vol.  L\xiii.  p.  556.)  Now  this  heavy  charge 
against  some  of  the  most  pious  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  who  ever  adorned  any  church — Dr. 
Robertson,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Jardme,  Dr.  Drys- 
dale,  and  others — seemed  eminenily  unlikely  (o 
be  well  founded.  I  have  caused  minute  search 
10  be  made;  and  on  fully  examining  all  that 
collection,  the  result  is  to  give  the  most  un- 
qualified an^  peremptory  contradiction  to  this 
scandalous  report  It  is  inconceivable  bow 
such  a  rumor  should  have  arisen  in  any  quar- 
ter.' 

We  begleave  to  say  that  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view did  not  mention  one  of  the  reverend 
names  here  enumerated  by  Lord  Brougham ; 
and  that  we  quite  agree  with  him  in  re- 
specting some  of  those  individuals  as  sin- 
cere ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Others  of  the 
circle  were  at  least  lonof-headed,  cautious 
men — very  unlikely,  knowing  with  what 
suspicion  their  intimacy  with  Flume  was 
regarded,  to  commit  themselves  in  writing. 
The  *  rumor/  however,  will  not  be  entire- 
ly dispersed  by  Lord  Brougham's  note. 
He  produces  no  evidence  except  as  to  the 
actual  contents  of  the  Hume  papers.  They 
came  but  lately  into  the  hands  of  their  pre- 
sent possessors ;  nnd  we  think  it  might  have 
occurred  to  Lord  Brougham  as  not  altogether 
impossible  (considering  the  late  Mr.  Barcm 
Hume's  refusal  to  let  any  use  be  made  of 
them  during  his  own  lifetime)  that  the  learn- 
ed Judge  purified  the  collection  before  he 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

But  Lord  Brougham  has  himself  printed, 
in  this  selfsame  Appendix,  a  letter  of  David 
Hume's  to  his  friend  Colonel  Edmonstone 
(written  in  1764),  from  which  we  appre- 
hend many  readers  will  draw  an  inference 
in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  '  rumor  '  so 
magisterially  dismissed. 

*What — do  you  know  that  Lo-d  Bute  is 
again  all-powerful  ? — or  rather  that  he  was  al- 
ways so,  but  is  now  acknowledged  for  such  by 
all  the  world  1  Let  this  be  a  new  motive  for 
Mr.  V.  to  adhere  to  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion, in  which  he  may  have  so  good  a  patron, 
for  civil  employments  for  men  of  letters  can 
scarcely  be  found.    All  is  occupied  by  men  of 
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bosinesB,  or  by  parliamentary  JntereeU  It  i? 
plotting  too  great  a  respect  on  the  vulgar,  and 
on  their  superstitionB,  to  pique  onesell'  on  sin- 
cerity with  regard  to  them.  Did  ever  one  make 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  'speak  truth  to  children 
or  aiadmen  1  If  the  thing  were  worthy  being 
treated  gravely,  I  should  lell  him  that  the  Py- 
thian oracle,  with  the  approbation  of  Xeno 
phon,  advised  every  one  to  worship  the  godg 
9oftw  jroXf «c-  I  wish  it  were  still  in  my  power  to 
be  a  hypocrite  in  this  particular.  The  com* 
mon  duties  of  society  usually  require  it ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  only  adds  a  little 
more  to  an  innocent  dissimulation,  or  rather 
simalaiion,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  through  the  world.  Am  I  a  liar  because 
I  order  my  servant  to  say  I  am  not  at  home 
when  I  do  not  desire  to  see  company  ? ' 

This  letter,  we  suspect,  would  never  have 
been  intrusted  by  the  late  Baron  Hume  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
bargh.  Here  we  have  David  earnestly  urg- 
mg  a  young  infidel  to  take  on  him  the  vows 
of  a  Christian  minister,  as  the  likeliest 
means  of  procuring  a  comfortable  income, 
and  to  trample  down  as  mere  follies  what- 
ever scruples  he  had  been  entertaining  as 
to  the  breach  of  '  honor '  involved  in  the 
deliberate  dedication  of  \^\a  life  to  a  course 
of  'dissimulation,  or  rather  simulation;' 
and  Hume  conveys  his  high-minded  advice 
to  the  young  student  through  a  third  party 
— a  gentleman  of  Hume's  own  standing,  liv- 
ing in  precisely  the  same  Scutch  society  as 
himself.  We  think  the  whole  affair  does 
throw  very  clear  and  very  unpleasing  light 
00  the  interior  of  Edinburgh  life,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  in  1764.  Will  any  man  be- 
lieve that  David  Hume  would  have  ventur- 
ed to  write  as  he  did  to  Colonel  Edmon- 
itone  unless  he  knew  that  the  Colonel  was 
as  familiar  as  himself  with  a  set  of  their 
fellow-C'Ountrymen  who  considered  it  hon- 
orable to  preach  the  Gospel  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  all  the  while  holding  believers 
in  Christianity  to  be  what  David  and  the 
Colonel  esteemed  them — to  wit,  on  a  par 
with  children  or  madmen  ? 

We  too  have  had  access  to  some  of 
Hume's  unpublished  letters,  and  we  are  glad 
to  extract  part  of  one  which  may  amuse 
some  of  our  readers,  and  can  offend  no- 
body : — 

'  Ediitbttrgh,  Apnl  20,  1756. 

*  Even  places  more  hyperborean 

thnn  this,  more  provincial,  more  uncultivated, 
and  more  barbarous,  may  furnish  articles  for 
a  literary  correspondence.  Have  you  seen  the 
second  volume  of  Blackwall's  "Court  of  Au- 
gustus 'M  I  had  it  some  days  lyin?  qn  my 
table,  and  on  turning.it  over  met  with  passa- 
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ges  very  singular  for  their  ridicule  and  absurd- 
ity. He  says  that  Mark  Anthony,  travelling 
from  Rome  in  a  post-chaise,  lay  the  first  night 
at  JRedstones.  I  own  I  did  not  think  this  a  very 
classical  name,  but  on  recollection  I  found  by 
the  Philippics  that  he  lay  at  Scura  rubra.  He 
talks  likewise  of  Mark  Anthony's  favorite  poet, 
Mr.  Gosling,  meaning  Anser^  who  methinks 
should  rather  bs  called  Mr.  Qoose.  He  also 
takes  notice  of  Virgil's  distinguishing  himself 
in  his  youth  by  his  epigram  on  Crossoow,  the 
robber.  Look  in  your  Virgil :  youMl  find  that, 
like  other  robbers,  this  man  bore  various 
names.  Crossbow  is  the  name  he  took  at  Ab- 
erdeen, but  Balista  at  Rome.  The  book  has 
many  other  flowers  of  a  like  nature,  which 
made  me  exclaim,  with  regard  to  the  author, 
"  Nee  certe  apparel  tUrwn  Minxerit  in  patrios 
cififtres^  an  tn'ste  bidenlaX  Moverii  incfstui: 
certe  furil?^  But  other  people  who  have  read 
through  the  volume,  say  that  notwithstandinff 
these  absurdities  it  does  not  want  merit ;  and 
if  it  be  so,  I  own  the  case  is  still  more  singu- 
lar. What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who 
should  speak  of  the  mayoralty  o^  Mr.  Veitch,  ' 
meaning  the  consulship  of  Uicero  ?  Is  not 
this  a  fine  way  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of 
pedantry  ?  Perhaps  Cicero,  to  modernize  him 
entirely,  should  be  called  Sir  Mark  Veitch,  be- 
cause his  father  was  a  Roman  knight.'* 

The  life  of  Robertson  (whose  niece  was 
Lord  Brougham's  mother)  is  the  most  in- 
teresting one  in  the  volume — and  indeed 
we  think  it  rhight  be  selected  as  the  best 
example  yet  published  of  his  Lordship's 
skill  in  this  kind.  Not  that  we  agree  with 
him,  or  suppose  that  the  majority  of  con- 
temporary readers,  far  less  that  posterity 
will  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of 
Robertson  as  an  author  ;  that  seems  to  us 
somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but  the  view  of 
his  character,  manners,  and  personal  story 
is  hardly  to  be  overpraised.  It  is  a  charming 
piece  of  composition — animated  throughout 
by  feelings  that  do  honor  to  the  author, 
who  in  early  life  sat  at  the  feet  of  his  vene- 
rable kinsman,  remembers  with  affectionate 
fidelity  his  looks,  words,  tones,  and  ges-  ' 
tures,  and  having  treasured  the  ampler  re- 
miniscences of^  several  dear  relations  now 
also  removed  by  death,  presents  the  world 
with  a  picture  which  something  within 
every  breast  at  once  acknowledges  for  a 
portrait.  As  no  future  edition  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson's works  can  appear  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  ornament,  we  shall  not  copy 
more  than  a  few  passnges. 

'He  had  laid  down  for  himself  a  strict  plan 
of  reading;  and  of  the  notes  which  he   took 

•  VdUh'-iYkt  northern  form  of  vtUh — is  a  oom 
men  patronymic  io  Scotland. 
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there  remain  a  number  of  books,  beginning 
when  he  was  only  fourteen,  all  bearing  the 
sentence  as  a  motto  which  eo  characterized 
his  love  of  learning,  indicating  that  he  delight- 
ed in  it  abstractedly,  and  for  its  own  sake, 
without  regarding  the  uses  to  which  it  miorht 
be  turned —  Vita  sine  litteris  mors.  I  give 
this  gloss  upon  the  motto  or  text  advisedly. 
His  whole  life  was  spent  in  study.  I  well  re- 
member his  constant  habit  of  quitting  the 
drawing-room  both  after  dinner  and  again 
after  tea,  and  remaining  shut  up  in  his  libra- 
ry. The  period  of  time  when  1  saw  this  was 
aAer  the  History  of  America  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  before  Major  Rennel's  map  and 
memoir  appeared,  which  he  tells  ns  first  sug* 
gested  the  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India. 
Consequently,  for  above  ten  years  he  was  in 
the  course  of  constant  study,  engaged  in  extend- 
ing his  information,  examining  and  revolving 
the  facts  of  history,  contemplating  ethical  and 
theological  truth,  amusing  his  Hincy  with  the 
strains  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  or  warm- 
ing it  at  the  fire  of  ancient  eloquence  so  con- 
genial to  his  mind,  a1  once  argumentative  and 
rhetorical ;  and  all  this  study  produced  not 
one  written  line,  though  thus  unremittingly 
carried  on.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
ten  years  he  passed  in  constant  study  from 
174:),  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  a  small 
parish,  of  very  little  clerical  duty,  to  1752, 
when  we  know  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Hailes 
he  began  his  first  work.  But,  indeed,  the  com- 
position of  his  three  great  works,  spread  over 
a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  clearly  evinces 
that  during  this  long  time  his  studies  must 
have  been  more  subservient  to  his  own  grati- 
fication than  to  the  preparation  of  his  writings, 
which  never  could  have  required  one  half  that 
number  of  years  for  their  completion. 

'  Translations  from  the  classicfs,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Greek,  of  which  he  was  a  per- 
fect master,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
labor.  He  considered  this  exercise  as  well 
calculated  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
our  own  language,  by  obliging  us  to  weigh 
the  shade  o?  difference  between  words  or 
phrases,  and  to  find  the  expression,  whether 
by  the  selection  of  the  terms  or  the  turning  of 
the  idioms,  which  is  required  for  a  given 
meaning ;  whereas,  when  composing  original- 
ly, the  idea  may  be  varied  in  order  to  suit  the 
diction  which  most  easily  presents  itself,  of 
which  the  influence  produced  manifestly  by 
rhymes,  in  moulding  the  sense  as  well  as 
suggesting  it,  affords  a  striking  and  familiar 
example.'— pp.  259,  260. 

Of  Robertson  as  leader  of  the  then 
dominant  party  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  the  foremost  speaker  in  the  General 
Assembly,  Lord  Brougham  says  : — 

'Of  the  lustre  with  which  his  talents  now 
shone  forth  all  men  are  agreed  in  giving  the 
same  account  I  have  frequently  conversed 
with  those  who  can  well  remember  his  con- 


duct  as  a  great  party  chief,  and  their  iiniform 
observation  was  upon  the  manifest  rapacity 
which  he  displayed  for  affairs.  "  That  he 
was  not  in  his  right  place  when  only  a  cleri- 
cal leader  or  a  literary  man,  but  was  plainly 
desiirned  by  nature,  as  well  as  formed  by 
study,  for  a  great  practical  statesman  and  ora- 
tor," is  the  remark  which  seems  to  have  struck 
all  who  observed  his  course.  His  eloquence 
was  bold  and  masculine;  his  diction,  which 
flowed  with  perfect  ease,  resembled  that  of  his 
writings,  but  of  course  becanoe  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  extemporaneous  speech.  He 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  conveying  an  argu- 
ment in  a  statement,  and  would  more  than 
half  answer  his  adversary  by  describing  his 
propositions  and  his  reasonmgs.  He  showed  the 
greatest  presence  of  mind  in  debate ;  and,  as 
nothing  could  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  tem- 
per, it  was  quite  impossible  to  find  him  get- 
ting into  a  difliculty,  or  to  take  him  at  a  disad- 
vantage.  He  knew  precisely  the  proper  time 
of  coming  forward  to  debate,  and  tne  time 
when,  repairing  other  men^s  errors,  supplying 
their  deficiencies,  and  repelling  the  adverse  as- 
saults, he  rould  make  sure  of  most  advanta- 
geously influencing  the  result  of  the  conflict, 
to  which  he  ever  steadily  looked,  and  not  to 
display.  If  his  habitual  command  of  temper 
averted  anger  and  made  him  loved,  his  unde- 
viating  dignity  both  of  demeanor  and  con- 
duct secured  him  i'eepect.  The  purity  of  his 
blameless  life,  and  the  rigid  decorum  of  his 
manners,  made  all  personal  attacks  upon  him 
hopeless ;  and,  in  the  management  of  party 
concerns,  he  was  so  far  above  any  thing  like 
manoeuvre  or  stratagem,  that  he  achieved  the 
triumph  so  rare,  and  for  a  party  chief  so  hard 
to  win,  of  making  his  influence  seem  always 
to  rest  on  reason  and  principle,  and  his  success 
in  carrying  his  measures  to  arise  from  their 
wisdom,  and  not  from  his  own  power. 

*  They  relate  one  instance  of  his  being 
thrown  somewhat  off  his  guard,  and  showing 
a  feeling  of  great  displeasure,  if  not  of  anger, 
in  a  severe  remark  upon  a  young  member. 
But  the  provocation  was  wholly  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  and  it  might  well 
have  excused,  nay,  called  for,  a  much  mere 
unsparing  visitation  than  his  remark,  which 
really  poured  oil  into  the  wound  it  made. 
Mr.  Cullen,  aflerwards  Lord  Cullen,  was  cel- 
ebrated for  his  unrivalled  talent  of  mimicry, 
and  Dr.  Robertson,  who  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite subjects,  had  left  the  Assembly  to  dine, 
meaning  to  return.  As  the  aisle  of  the  old 
church  consecrated  to  the  Assembly  meetings, 
was  at  that  late  hour  extrem»»ly  dark,  the  ar- 
tist took  his  opportunity  of  rising  in  the  Prin- 
cipaPs  place  and  delivering  a  short  speech  in 
his  character,  an  evolution  which  he  accom- 
plished without  detection.  The  true  chief  re- 
turned soon  after;  and,  at  the  proper  time  for 
his  interposition  rose  to  address  the  house. 
The  venerable  Assembly  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  for  he  seemed  to  be  repeating  what 
he  had  said  belbre,  so  happy  had  the  imitation 
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been.  He  was  astonifihed  and  vexed  when 
tome  one  explained  the  mystery — open- 
ed as  it  were  the  dark  passage  where  Mr. 
Collen  had  been  acting.  He  said  he  saw 
how  it  was,  and  hoped  that  a  gentleman  who 
could  well  speak  in  hie  own  person  would  at 
len^h  begin  to  act  the  character  which  prop- 
erly belonged  to  him.'*' 

'  That  great  additional  weight  accrued  to 
him  as  ruler  of  the  Church,  from  the  lustre  of 
his  literary  fame,  cannot  be  doubted ',  and 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  connexion  with 
the  UniverBity  always  securing  him  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly,  while  others  went  out  in  rota- 
tion, tended  greatly  to  consolidate  his  influ- 
ence, is  equally  clear.  But  these  accidents,  as 
they  are  with  respect  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly%  would  have  availed  him  little,  had  not  his 
intrinsic  qualities  as  a  great  practical  stares- 
man  secured  his  power.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  directed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scot- 
bad  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
with  unexampled  success,  and  without  any 
compromise  of  his  own  opinions,  or  modifica- 
tion of  his  views  of  church  policy ;  and  he 
(tuitted  the  scene  of  his  brilliant  career  while 
in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  the  un- 
tarnished lustre  of  his  fame.' — (pp.  264—267.) 

On  the  historian's  style  we  have  these 
remarks : — 

^  No  one  ever  doubted  of  lU  great  excellence, 
but  it  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  as  less 
idiomatic  and  more  labored  than  is  consistent 
with  the  perfection  of  composition.  The  want 
of  purely  idiomatic  expressions  is  the  almost 
ona voidable  conseouence  of  provincial  educa- 
tion and  habits.  Many  forms  of  speech  which 
are  Knglish,  are  almost  entirely  unknown  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  many  which 
are  perfectly  pure  and  classical,  a  person  living 
in  Scotland  would  fear  to  use  as  doubting  their 
correctness.  That  Robertson,  however,  had 
carefully  studied  the  best  writers,  with  a  view 
to  acquire  genuine  Anglicism,  cannot  be 
doubted.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Swift's  writings ;  indeed  he  regarded  him  as 
eminently  skilled  in  the  narrative  art  He  had 
the  same  familiarity  with  Defoe,  and  had 
formed  the  same  high  estimate  of  his  histori- 
cal powers.  I  know,  that  when  a  Professor 
in  another  University  consulted  him  on  the 
best  discipline  for  acquiring  a  good  narrative 
style,  previous  to  drawing  up  John  Bell  of  An- 
lermony's  "  Travels  across  Russia  to  Tartary 
and  the  Chinese  Wall,"  the  remarkable  ad- 
vice he  ffave  him  was  to  read  Robinson  Cru- 
soe carefully ;  and  when  the  Professor  was  as- 
tonished, and  supposed  it  was  a  jest,  the  histo- 

*  '  A  ■omewhat  Hmilar  scene  occurred  in  the 
Hourfe  of  Commons  on  tli«  publication  of  Mr 
Ttckell's  clebratAd  jeu  d'epprit,  "Anticipation." 
If  only  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when 
the  aeMioD  opened,  and  some  of  the  speakers 
who  bad  not  read  it  verified  it,  to  the  no  amall 
amusemeDt  of  those  who  had.' 
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rian  said  he  was  quite  serious :  but  if  Robin- 
son Crusoe  would  not  help  him,  or  he  was 
above  studying  Defoe,  then  he  recommended 
Gulliver's  Travels,'— (pp.  303,  304.) 

Lord  Brougham,  in  placing  Robertson 
at  least  on  tl^  same  level  with  Hume  for 
skill  in  narration,  and  claiming  for  him  (as 
we  think,  with  more  justice)  far  superior 
care  in  the  consultation  of  books  and  in 
previous  meditation,  does  not  acquit  him  of 
one  great  besetting  sin  in  historians.  The 
following  honest  passage  is,  moreover,  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Lord  Brougham's 
method  of  writing  that  we  could  select 
from  this  volume : — 

'  There  seems  considerable  reason  to  lament 
that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great 
scenes  and  celebrated  characters  of  history, 
in  all  ages,  should  have  made  the  historian 
too  familiar  with  the  crimes  on  a  great  scale 
of  importance,  and  therefore  of  wickedness, 
perpetrated  by  persons  in  exalted  stations,  so 
that  he  suppresses  in  recounting  or  in  citing 
them  the  feelings  of  severe  reprobation  to 
which  a  more  pure  morality,  a  more  strict 
justice,  would  certainly  have  given  vent.  It  is 
painful  to  see  him  fall  into  the  vulgar  and  per- 
niciousdelusion  which  secures  for  the  worstene- 
mies  of  their  species  the  praise  and  the  increase 
of  worldly  greatness.  It  is  equally  painful  to 
see  the  worst  crimes  even  of  a  more  ordinary 
description,  passed  over  in  silence  when  they 
sully  the  illustrious  culprit.  Let  us  only, 
by  way  of  example,  and  for  explanation,  sur- 
vey the  highly-wrought  and  indeed  admirablv 
composed  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
opens  with  enrolling  Henry  V.  and  Edward 
111.  among  "the  monarchs  who  merit  the 
people's  gratitude;"  nay,  it  sini»lrs  them 
out  from  among  the  list  on  which  VVillinm 
III.,  Edward  I.,  and  Alfred  himself  stand  en- 
rolled, and  holds  them  up  as  the  most  grate- 
fully admired  of  all  tor  the  »*  blessings  and 
splendor  of  their  reiuns.**  Yet  the  wars  of 
Henry  V.  are  the  only,  and  of  Edward  III. 
almost  the  only  deeds  by  which  we  can  know 
them  ;  or  if  any  benefit  accrued  to  our  consti- 
tution by  these  princes,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  into  which  those 
wars  plunged  them,  hut  plunged  their  kingdoms 
too,  60  that  our  liberties  made  some  gain  from 
the  dreadful  expense  of  treasure  and  of  blood 
by  which  those  conquerors  exhausted  their  do- 
minions. Then  Elizabeth  is  described  as  "still 
adored  in  England ;"  and  though  her  "  dissim- 
ulation without  necessity,  and  her  severity  be- 
yond example,"  are  recorded  as  making  her 
treatment  of  Mary  an  exception  to  the  rest  of 
her  reign,  it  is  not  stated  that  her  whole  life 
was  one  tissue  of  the  same  ^oss  falsehood 
whenever  she  deemed  it  for  her  interest,  or 
felt  it  suited  her  <capricee,  to  practise  artifices 
as  pitiful  as  they  were  clumsy.  But  a  graver 
charge  than  dissknxilation  and  severity  as  re- 
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ganis  the  history  of  Mary  is  entirely  Buppress- 
ed,  and  yet  the  foul  crime  is  described  in  the 
same  work.     It  is  undeniable  that  Elizabeth 
did  not  cause  her  f  be  executed  until  she  had 
repeatedly  endeavored  to  make  Sir  Amyas 
Paulett  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  who  had  the  cus- 
tody of  her  person,  take  her  off  by  assassina- 
tion.    When  those  two  gallant  cavaliers  re- 
jected the  infamous  proposition  with  indigna- 
tion and  with  scorn,  she  attacked   them  as 
•'dainty"  and  "precise  fellows,"  "men  prom- 
ising much  and  performing  nothing;"  nay, 
she  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  displa- 
cing them,  and  employing  one  Wingfield  in 
their  stead,  "  who  had  both  courage  and  in- 
clination to  strike  the  blow."     Then  finding 
she  could  not  commit  murder,  she  signed  the 
warrant  for  Mary's  execution  ;  and  immediate- 
ly perpetrated  a  crimeonly  less  foul  than  mur- 
der, treacherously  denying  her  handwriting, 
and  destroying  by  heavy  fine  and  long  im- 
prisonment the  Secretary  of  State  whom  she 
had  herself  employed  to  issue  the  fatal  war- 
rant   History,  fertile  in  ite  records  of  royal 
crimes,  offers  to  our  execration  few  such  char- 
acters as  that  of  this  great,  successful,  and 
popular  princess.  An  assassin  in  her  heart,  nay, 
in  ner  councils  and  her  orders ;  an  oppressor 
of  the  most  unreleniinff  cruelty  in  her  whole 
conduct:  a  hypocritical  dissembler,  to  whom 
falsehood    was    habitual,    honest    frankness 
strange — such  is  the  light  in  which  she  ought 
to  be  ever  held  up,  as  long  as  humanity  and 
truth  shall  bear  any  value  in  the  eyes  ofmen. 
That  she  rendered  great  service  to  her  sub- 
jects ;  that  she  possessed  extraordinary  firm- 
ness of  character  as  a  sovereign,  with  despica- 
ble weakness  as  an  individual ;  that  she  gov- 
erned her  dominions  with  admirable  prudence, 
and  guided  her  course  through  as  great  difii- 
culties  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  still  more 
in  those  of  the  church,  as  beset  the  path  of 
any  who  ever  ruled,  is  equally  incontroverti- 
ble ;  but  there  is  no  such  thinff  as  "  right  of 
set-off"  in  the  judgments  which  impartial  his- 
tory has  to  pronounce — no  doctrine  of  com- 
pensation in  the  code  of  public  morals;  and 
no  who  undertakes  to  racord  the  actions  of 
princes,  and  to  paint  their  characters,  is  not 
at  liberty  to  cast  a  veil  over  undeniable  im- 
perfections, or  suffer  himself  like  the  giddy 
vulgar  to  be  so  dazzled  by  vulgar  glory  that 
his  eyes  are  blind  to  crime.' — pp.  282 — 883. 

This  is  a  masterly  specimen.  Every 
one  perceives  that  here  is  the  style  of  a 
man  largely  practised  io  public  speaking, 
and  that  in  transferring  it  to  the  biogra- 
pher's desk  he  would  have  done  well  to 
throw  aside  some  license  in  the  redundant 
use  of  certain  oratorical  artifices.  But  spo- 
ken or  written  it  is  a  masculine,  nervous, 
glowing  style ;  and  ooe  formed  and  fash- 
ioned, we  cannot  but  think,  ader  more  pa- 
tient study  of  the  great  masters,  ancient 
and  modern,  than  is  to  be  traced  in  any 


other  orator  of  our  age  and  country — with 
the  one  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
But  Lord  Brougham  is  equally  successful, 
when  it  so  pleases  him,  in  a  much  more 
temperate  and  subdued  manner.  We  do 
not  know  where — even  in  Clarendon  or 
Scott — we  could  find  any  thing  either 
fuller  of  nice  discrimination,  or  more  quiet- 
ly elegant  in  language,  than  the  sketch 
which  must  close  our  extracts. 


*  Without     any    thing    of   harshness    or 
fanaticism,    Dr.    Robertson    was    rationally 
pious  and  purely  moral.    His  conduct  both 
as  a   Christian  minister,  as  a    member    of 
society,  as  a  relation,  and  as  a  frien^,  was 
wholly  without  a  stain.    His  affection*  were 
warm;  they  were  ever    under  control,  and 
iherefore    eqiial    and    steady.    His    feelings 
might  pass  for  being  less  strong  and  lively 
than  they  were,  partly  because  he  had  an  in- 
superable aversion  to  extremes  in  all  things, 
partly  because,  for  fear  of  any  semblance  of 
pretension,  to  which  he  was  yet  more  averse, 
he  preferred  appearing  less  moved  than  he 
reallv  was,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
feeling  Icf^s  than  he  externally  snowed.    But 
he  was  of  opinions  respecting  conduct  which 
led  to  keeping  the  feelings  under  curb,  and 
never  giving  way  to  them  ;  he  leant  in  this 
towards  the  philosophy  and  discipline  of  the 
Stoics;  and  he  also  held,  which  was  not  apt 
to  beget  the  same  mistake  as  to  the  warmth  of 
his  heart,  that  exhibitions  of  sorrow,  any  more 
than  ofboisterous  mirth,  were  unfilto  be  made ; 
that  such  emotions  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  reduced   to   moderation  even   in  private ; 
but  that  in  society  they  were  altogether  mis- 
placed and  mistimed.      He  considered,  and 
rightly  considered,  that  if  a  person  laboring 
under  any  afflictive  feelings  be  well  enough  at 
ease  to  go  into  company,  he  gives  a  sort  of 
pledge  that  he  is  so   far    recovered    of  his 
wound,  or  at  least  can  so  far  conceal  his  pains, 
as  to  behave  like  the  rest  of  the  circle.     He 
held,  and  rightly  held,  that  men  f  equent  soci- 
ety not  to  pour  forth  their  sorrows,  or  indulge 
their  unwieldy  joys,  but  to  instruct,  or  improve, 
or  amuse  each  other  by  rational  and  cheerful 
conversation.    For  himself,  when  he  left  his 
study,  leaving  behind  him  with  the  dust  of  his 
books,  the  anxious  look,  the  wrinkled  brow,  the 
disturbed  or  absent  thoughts,  he  also  expected 
others  to  greet  his  arrival  with  the  like  free- 
dom from  cares  of  all  sorts ;  and  especially  he 
disliked  to  have  his  hours  of  relaxation  sad- 
dened with  tales  of  misery,  interesting  to  no 
one,  unless,  which  is  never  the  object  of  such 
narratives,  there  be  a  purpose  of  obtaining 
relief. 

'  His  conversation  was  cheerful,  and  it  was 
varied.  Vast  information,  copious  anecdote, 
perfect  appositeness  of  illustration— narration 
or  description  wholly  free  from  pedantry  or 
stifiness,  but  as  felicitous  and  as  striking  as 
might  be  expected   from  such  a  master — 
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great  1ire|ineB»,  and  oOcn  nit  and  oftpn  ho- 
gior,  with  a.  full  diepoiilion  10  enjoy  the  merri- 
ment of  the  hour,  bui  ihe  mo«t  scrupulous  ab- 
KHce  of  every  thing  like  coarseness  of  any  de- 
Kription  :  rliese  formed  the  ctnples  ol  his  [alk. 
One  ihinji  he  never  tokraieil  any  more  Ihun 
he  did  the  least  breach  of  decorum— i(  wac 
among  the  few  matlera  which  seemed  In  try 
his  temper — he  could  not  bear  evil  speakinj 
or  want  of  charity.  No  one  was  likely  ever 
lo  wran^rle  wiitv  another  before  him  ;  but  hf 
ilwaya  put  down  at  once  any  ailempt  to  auail 
ihe  absent. 

'  Hill  mnnner  nna  not  gracelul  in  littte  i 
lers,  though  hia  demeanor  was  dignified  or 
whole.  In  public  it  wns  unimpaeBioned 
tome  great  burai  came  from  him ;  then  it 
look  of  the  fire  of  ihe  moment,  and  soon 
lapsed  inio  dignified  composure.  In  private 
it  had  some  little  nnkwardnecs,  not  very  per- 
wpiible  except  to  a  near  and  minute  observer 
Hia  language  n-as  correct  and  purely  Eng' 
lieh,  avoiding  both  learned  words  and  foreign 
phraseology  and  Scoltish  expressions,  but  his 
■peech  was  strongly  tinged  with  Ihe  Scottish 
■ccent.  Hia  voice  1  well  remember,  nc 
tl  eany  to  forget  it;  noihing  could  be 
pleasing.  It  was  full  and  it  waa  calm,  but  il  had 
■  tone  of  heariinesa  and  aincerily  which  I 
hardly  ever  knew  in  any  other.  He  was  in 
person  above  the  middle  size — his  features 
were  slrongly  marked— his  forehead  was  high 
ind  open — the  expression  of  hia  mouih  was 
■bat  of  lepose,  and  of  sweetness  at  the 
time.  ....  The  only  particulars  of  hia 
Dianners  and  person  which  I  recollect,  are  his 
cocked  hat,  which  he  always  wore  even  in  the 
country;  hia  atately  gait,  particularly  in  a 
walk  which  he  loved  Id  frequent  to  Ihe  woods 
at  Brougham,  where  i  was  never  but  once 
while  he  visited  liiere,  and  in  which  he  slowly 
recited  somelimes  Latin  verses,  sometimes 
Greek  ;  a  very  alight  guttural  accent  in  his 
speech,  which  gave  il  a  particular  fulness ; 
and  hia  retaining  some  old-fushioned  mcd.:s  of 
address,  as  using  the  word  ''madam"  at  full 
length;  and  when  he  drank  wine  with  any 
wornan.  adding  "My  humble  service  to  you. 
When  in  Ihe  country  he  liked  to  be  leu  en- 
tirely 10  himaelfin  the  morning,  either  to  read 
or  to  walk,  or  to  drive  about' — p.  316. 
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We  cannot  now  encounter  anj  of  Lord 
Brougham's  '  Men  of  Science.'  His  '  Cav- 
endish' ia  more  likely  to  please  the  French 
Instiluie  than  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don :  we  believe  we  must  examine  it  seri- 
ously in  a  separate  article.  The  Simpson 
is,  we  thinb,  the  best  of  this  class.  The 
life  of  Black  has,  like  those  of  Hume  and 
Robertson,  plentiful  marks  of  access  to 
orizinal  source;)  of  intelligence :  and  that 
of  Davy,  though  short,  will  be  found  a  very 
valuable  supplement,  as  respects  p 
character  and  manners,  to  the  two  eli 
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biorrraphies  with  which  the  world  is  slreadjr 
familiar.  Lord  Brougham  knew  Sir  Hum- 
phrey from  the  dawn  of  his  celebrity,  and 
aaw  far  mure  of  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
most  brilliant  society  in  LoiidoTi,  ihan  Dr. 
Paris,  or  even  his  brother,  Dr.  Davy,  ap- 
pears to  have  done.  In  our  opinion  hia 
Lordship  speaks  too  slightingly  of  Bir 
Humphrey's  verses — we  think  the  Blnnzas 
on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoia  are  ainne  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  he  possessed  a  true  po- 
etical genius  :  so  thought  Scott,  Snuihey, 
Coleridge  ; — and  we  regret  the  more  to  find 
Lord  Broughnm  ofa  different  judgment  on 
this  head,  because  the  present  volume, 
among  many  other  attractions,  includes 
some  excellent  specimens  of  versiHcaiion 
by  Lord  Broughnm  himself— translations 
from  Voltaire.  These  were  proper  recrea- 
tions fur  the  marine  villa  in  Provence 
(whence  he  dates  his  preface) :  some  other 
matters  might  as  well  hare  been  reserved 
for  the  well-siored  library  of  Brougham 
Hall — 'Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,' 
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HTB  is  a  remarkable  book,  and  has  had 
dden  run  of  public  favor.     A  fourth 
on  has  just  appeared ;  but  our  last  pe< 
I  having  been  bestowed  upon  thethirJ, 
we  shall  refer  to  it  in  all  our  extracts,  ex- 
cept where  the  first  may  demand  some 
passing  notice.     The  book  treats  of  Cos- 
ronies   in  the   largest  sense  in    which 
high-sounding  word  was  ever  used  by 
) :  and  the  author,  after  soaring  with  tis 
mg  the   clouds,  and  giving  ns  a   bold 
ine  of  the  '  Nebular  hypothesis,'  comei 
n  to  Ihe  lower  world,  and  tells  us  of  the 
iders  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  marvel- 
lous organic  forms,  in  successive  genera- 
,  which    geologists  hare    brought  up 
From  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  put  be- 
fore us  in  the  light  of  day.     He  then  un- 
folds hia  theory  of  Animal  Development,  in 
which  we  learn  that  the  humblest  organic 
strnctures  began  first,  and  were  produced 
by  Electricity,  or  some  like  power  of  com- 
mon nature — That  to  begin  living  mats- 
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That  nature  having  thus  made  a  start,  ali 
difficulties  are  over;  for  by  progressive 
breeding,  the  first  monads  will  work  their 
way,  without  any  external  help,  through  all 
the  ascending  scale  of  things,  up  to  Mon- 
keys; and  that  Monkeys  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, become  at  length  the  parents  of  Men. 
He  then  appeals,  in  confirmation  of  bis 
views,  to  the  successive  organic  forms 
found  in  the  old  strata  of  the  earth,  and  to 
the  fbetal  forms  of  men  and  beasts ;  and  so 
builds  up  a  scale  of  nature  which  is  to  be 
an  index  of  a  universal  creative  law. 

The  work  issystematic  and  well  got  up  for 
its  purpose,  so  far  as  regards  its  outer  form ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article  we 
mean  to  track  the  vestiges  in  their  own 
natural  order.  But  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  work,  many  subjects  (such 
as  the  circular  system  of  natural  history, 
phrenology,  animal  instincts  in  comparison 
with  human  reason,  the  origin  of  language, 
and  the  difiasion  of  the  various  families  of 
the  human  race)  pass  under  review.  All 
of  them  we  cannot  notice,  but  some  we  are 
compelled  to  glance  at ;  and  we  do  so  in 
the  first  instance,  that  our  more  general 
views  may  be  less  interrupted,  and  hoping 
in  this  introductory  matter  to  make  our 
readers  comprehend  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  our  author's  mind,  and  his  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  great  physical  questions. 

It  follows  of  necessity,  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  such  a  work,  subjects  must  be 
brought  under  review  which  bear  upon  al- 
most every  question  belonging  to  natural 
science;  and  we  find  that  every  thing  is 
touched  gpon,  while  nothing  is  firmly 
grasped.  We  have  not  the  strong  master- 
hand  of  an  independent  laborer,  either  in 
the  field  or  closet,  shown  for  a  single  in- 
stant. All  in  the  book  is  shallow  :  and  all 
is  at  second -hand.  The  surface  may  be 
beautiful ;  but  it  is  the  glitter  of  gold-leaf 
without  the  solidity  of  the  precious  metal. 
The  style  is  agreeable — sometimes  charm- 
ing; and  noble  sentiments  are  scattered 
here  and  there;  but  these  harmonies  are 
never  lasting.  Sober  truth  and  solemn 
nonsense,  strangely  blended,  and  offered  to 
us  in  a  new  material  jargon,  break  discord- 
antly on  our  ears,  and  hurt  our  better  feel- 

The  author  is  intensely  hypothetical,  and 
builds  bis  castles  in  the  air,  misconceiving 
the  principles  of  science,  or  misunderstand- 
ing the  facts  with  which  it  has  to  deal ;  or, 
what  is  worse  still,  distorting  them  to  serve 
his  purpose.     He  does  all  tliis^  apparently, 
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without  having  any  just  conception  of  the 
methods  by  which  men,  afler  the  toil  of 
many  generations,  have  ascended,  step  by 
step,  to  the  higher  elevations  of  physical 
knowledge — without  any  even  glimmering 
conception  of  what  men  mean  when  they 
tell  us  of  Inductive  Science  and  its  sober 
truths. 

But  if  this  be  so,  how,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  we  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  the 
work,  and  the  sudden  sale  of  edition  after 
edition  7  Men  who  are  fed  on  nothing  better 
than  the  trash  of  literature,  and  who  have 
never  waded  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
things  they  pretend  to  know,  roust  needs 
delight  in  the  trashy  skimmings  of  philoso* 
phy ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no  man 
who  has  any  name  in  science,  properly  so 
called,  whether  derived  from  profound 
study,  or  original  labor  in  the  field,  has 
spoken  well  of  the  book,  or  regarded  it 
with  any  feelings  but  those  of  de^.p  aver- 
sion. We  say  this  advisedly,  afler  ex- 
changing thoughts  with  some  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  Britain.  The  public,  who 
are  not  able  to  judge  from  their  own  know- 
ledge, must  therefore  be  plainly  told,  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  author  is  borrowed 
from  a  false  and  shallow  School ;  and  that 
the  consequences  he  dares  to  draw  from  it, 
so  far  as  they  are  new  in  the  scientific  lite- 
rature of  our  country,  are  nothing  better 
than  mischievous,  and  sometimes  antisocial, 
nonsense. 

The  book  tells  us  of  things  new  to  many 
of  us — and  all  of  us  delight  in  novelties. 
It  lifts  up  the  curtain  of  the  dissecting-room, 
and  publishes  its  secrets  in  rounded  sen- 
tences of  seeming  reverence,  and  in  the 
conventional  language  of  good  society. 
Things  useful,  and  good,  and  excellent  in 
one  place,  may  be  foul  and  mischievous  in 
another.  The  world  cannot  bear  to  be 
turned  upside  down ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
wage  an  internecine  war  with  any  vio- 
lation of  our  modest  principles  and  so- 
cial manners.  Hercules,  when  he  took 
the  distaff  in  hand,  made  only  a  sorry 
thread;  and  we  presume  that  Omphale 
found  her  hero's  club  but  a  clumsy  spindle. 
It  is  our  maxim,  that  things  must  keep  their 
proper  places  if  they  are  to  work  together 
for  any  good.  If  our  glorious  maidens  and 
matrons  may  not  soil  their  fingers  with  the 
dirty  knife  of  the  anatomist,  neither  maj 
they  poison  the  springs  of  joyous  thought 
and  modest  feeling,  by  listening  to  the  se- 
ductions of  this  author;  who  comes  before 
them  with  a  bright,  polished,  and  many-co- 
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bred  surface,  and  the  serpent  coils  of  a 
false  philosophy,  and  asks  them  again  to 
stretch  out  their  hands  and  pluck  forbidden 
fruit — to  talk  familiarly  with  him  of  things 
which  cannot  be  so  much  as  named  without 
raising  a  blush  upon  a  modest  cheek ; — 
who  tells  them — that  their  Bible  is  a  fable 
when  it  teaches  them  that  they  were  made 
in  the  image  of  God — that  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  apes  and  the  breeders  of  monsters 
— that  he  has  annulled  all  distinction  be- 
tween physical  and  moral ,  (p  315) — and 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
dead  and  living,  are  to  be  put  before  the 
mind  in  a  new  jargon,  and  as  the  progres- 
sion and  development  of  a  rank,  unbending, 
and  degrading  materialism. 

But  who  is  the  author?  We  thought, 
when  we  began  •  The  Vestiges,'  that  we 
could  trace  therein  the  markings  of  a  wo- 
man's foot.  We  now  confess  our  error ; 
and  for  having  entertained  it,  we  crave 
pardon  of  the  sex.  We  were  led  to  this 
delusion  by  certain  charms  of  writing — by 
the  popularity  of  the  work — by  its  ready 
bounding  over  the  fences  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  its  utter  neglect  of  the  nar- 
row and  thorny  entrance  by  which  we  may 
lawfully  approach  it ;  above  all,  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  faith  and  love  with  which  the  au- 
thor devotes  himself  to  any  system  he  has 
taken  to  his  bosom.  We  thought  that  no  moii 
could  write  so  much  about  natural  science 
without  having  dipped  below  the  surface, 
at  least  in  some  department  of  it.  In 
thinking  this,  we  now  believe  we  were  mis- 
taken. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  With- 
in all  the  becoming  bounds  of  homage,  we 
would  do  honor  to  the  softer  sex  little 
short  of  adoration.  In  taste,  and  sentiment, 
and  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  is  right 
and  good — in  discrimination  of  human 
character,  and  what  is  most  befitting  in  all 
the  moral  duties  of  common  life — in  every 
thing  which  forms,  not  merely  the  grace 
and  ornament,  but  is  the  cementing  princi- 
ple and  bond  of  all  that  is  most  exalted  and 
delightful  in  society,  we  would  place  our 
highest  trust  in  woman.  But  we  know,  by 
long  experience,  that  the  ascent  up  the  hill 
of  science  is  rugged  and  thorny,  and  ill*fit- 
ted  for  the  drapery  of  a  petticoat ;  and  ways 
must  be  passed  over,  which  are  toilsome  to 
the  body,  and  sometimes  loathsome  to  the 
senses.  And  every  one  who  has  ventured 
on  these  ways,  has  learned  a  lesson  of  hu- 
mility from  his  own  repeated  failures.  He 
has  learned  to  appreciate  the  enormous  and 
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continued  labor  by  which  every  new  posi- 
tion has  been  won ;  and,  above  all,  he  has 
learned  the  immeasurable  depth  of  his  own 
ignorance,  when  he  applies  his  faculties  to 
any  higher  order  of  m&terial  causation  be- 
yond the  known  truths  he  derives  from 
others,  or  from  his  own  observations  and 
experiments.  No  man  living,  who  has 
not  partaken  of  this  kind  of  labor,  or,  to  say 
the  very  least,  who  has  not  thoroughly 
mastered  the  knowledge  put  before  his 
senses  by  the  labors  of  other  men,  has  any 
right  to  toss  out  his  fantastical  crudities 
before  the  public,  and  give  himself  the  airs 
of  a  legislator  over  the  materinl  world. 

If  we  know  not  the  author  personally,  we 
may  well  rejoice  in  our  ignorance ;  for  our 
criticisms  have  not  the  semblance  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  It  is  an  imperious  sense  of 
duty,  and  an  unflinching  love  of  truth, 
which  dictate  the  language  of  this  article'; 
and  in  writing  it  we  are  moved  by  ill-will 
to  no  one.  We  may,  however,  dissect  the 
author's  mind  from  the  character  of  his 
book ;  and  we  believe  him  to  be  an  accom- 
plished, and,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  well-in- 
formed but  superficial  person.  He  exhib- 
its a  not  uncommon  union  of  skepticism 
and  credulity.  The  combination  is  not  by 
any  means  unnatural ;  for  it  of\en  requires 
good  and  long  training  to  cure  a  man  of 
subtle  doubts,  and  the  first  advances  of 
knowledge  often  lead  men  of  ardent  minds 
into  rash  and  incongruous  conclusions. 
Again,  the  author  is  a  man  of  imagination, 
and  delights  in  resemblances — sometimes 
real,  and  sometimes  (strange  to  tell)  only 
to  be  found  in  the  similarity  of  sounds,  by 
which,  from  the  natural  imperfection  of 
language,  things  entirely  different  are  con- 
founded under  common  terms.  He  hardly 
seems  to  know  that  in  the  veriest  child 
the  perception  of  resemblances  far  out- 
strips the  realities  of  knowledge.  It  is  the 
part  of  science  to  anatomize  external  things, 
and  to  follow  out  their  diferences;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  to  arrange  them  in 
their  proper  places  and  speculate  on  their 
mutual  t)earings. 

He  is  so  enamored  of  resemblances,  that 
he  will  cheat  his  senses  by  mere  similitudes 
of  sound.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
quickness  of  thought — of  '  glancing  from 
heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,' 
— and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  velocity  of 
the  galvanic  fluid?  Therefore,  the  speed 
of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  numbers,  and 
a  man  may  think  at  the  rate  of  192,060 
miles  a  second !    We  know  well  that  the 
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author  may  shelter  himself  under  the  jug- 
gle of  his  own  words,  and  tell  us  that  he 
speaks  only  of  the  transmission  of  our  will 
through  the  organs  of  the  body.     Let  him, 
theuj  write  in  more  becoming   language. 
But  he  closes  with  his  own  hands  his  only 
door  of  escape.     *  Electricity  is  almost  as 
metaphysical  as  ever  mind  was  supposed  to 
be '  .  .  .  '  and  yet  electricity  is  a  real  thing, 
an  actual  existence/  or,  in  other  words,  a 
material  existence,  (p.  317.*)    '  So  mental 
action  may  be  imponderable  and  intangible, 
and  yet  a  real  existence,' — that  is,  a  ma- 
terial existence.     In  the  same  passage  he 
tells  us, '  that  the  brain  is  absolutely  identi- 
cal with  a  galvanic  battery  !'    As  well  might 
he  say  that  the  human  will  and  the  point 
of  a  needle  are  identical,  because  each  of 
them   can  produce  the  contraction   of  a 
muscle.    Allowing  thatsomeof  the  functions 
of  the  brain  resemble  galvanism,  are  we  to 
conclude  that  all  its  functions  are  galvanic? 
We  repudiate  the  rash  conclusion.     It  may 
be  true  that  galvanic  influence  transmitted 
through  a  nervous  chord,  soon  afler  death, 
will  produce  muscular  contraction  ;  and  it 
may  be  true  that,  after  sudden  death,  elec- 
tric action  may   be  transmitted  from  the 
hollow  of  the  cranium,  down   the   nerves 
which  supply  the  stomach,  so  as  to  contin- 
ue for  a  short  time  the  operations  of  diges- 
tion.    But  what  is  all  this  for  the  author's 
purpose,  unless  he  can  re-animate  a  dead 
body,  and  continue  the  higher  functions  of 
life,  sensation,  and  volition  ?     When  he  has 
done  this,  we  will  listen  to  his  materialism ; 
but  not  till  then.     There  is  an  immeasura- 
ble difference  between  the  material  organ- 
ic combinations  of  a  body,  and  its  associa- 
ted phenomena  of  life,  sensation,  and  voli- 
tion ;  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son why  things  so  different  in  kind  should 
cease  together  at  the  very  moment  of  death. 
The  doctrine  of  a  '  vital  principle '  may 
have  been  pushed  too  far,  and  brought  to 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  which  are 
resolvable  on  the  more  vulgar  principles 
of   ordinary   chemical   combination ;    but 
this  is  not  our  present  question.     It  is  said 
that  hair  will  continue  to  grow  for  several 
days  ader  death.     It  is  said  also,  in  cases 
of  sudden  death,  when  life  is  arrested  while 
every  organ  is  in  a  healthly  state,  that  or- 
ganic action  may  for  a  while  go  on ;  and 
that  the  dead  stomach  may,  in  such  a  case, 


*  We  here  repeat  that  we  alwaya  refer  to  the 
pa^  of  the  third  edition,  except  where  the  contra- 
ry ia  expreased. 
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be  dissolved  by  the  very  digestive  juice 
which  it  has  just  elaborated.  We  therefore 
receive  with  doubt  the  digestive  experi- 
ment of  our  author.  If  it  be  true,  we  wil- 
lingly receive  its  evidence,  while  we  reject 
the  beggarly  conclusion  he  dares  to  draw 
from  it. 

Again,  all  things  living,  whether  vegeta- 
ble or  animal,  may  be  traced  back  to  some 
elementary  germ,  which  admits  not  even  of 
microscopic  analysis.     Therefore,  the  au- 
thor  tells   us,  all   things   living  have  one 
common  fundamental  and  material  germ. 
In  tracing  backwards  the  organic  structure 
of  different  species,  we  can  mark  a  differ- 
ence at  every  step,  so  long  as  the  things 
before  us  are  within  the  ken  of  sense,  and 
we  can  aid  our  senses  by  instruments  of 
great  power ;  but  we  lose  ourselves  at  last 
among  the  ultimate  germs  of  organic  life. 
Are  we  then  to  say  that  these  ultimate  and 
unknown  germs  are  all  one  and  the  same; 
while  the  phenomena  springing  from  them, 
by  stern  unbending  physical  laws,  are  all 
difierent?     One  who,  like  this  author,  can 
snatch  at  the  conclusion,  has  a  mind  inca- 
pable of  inductive  reasoning,  and  cheats 
himself,  at  every  turn  of  thought,  by  noth- 
ing better  than  empty  sounds. 

With  thelike  spirit  he  writes  as  follows: — 
'The  fundamental  form  of  organic  being  is  a 
globule,  having  a  newglobule  forming  within 
itself,  by  which  it  is  in  time  discharged,  and 
which  is  again  followed  by  another  and  anoth- 
er, in  endless  succession,'  (p.  175.)  If  this  be 
true  in  certain  germs  of  organic  life,  we  may 
doubt  whether  it  be  true  of  all  germs,  vegeta- 
ble and  animal.     But  let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  accept  this  principle  in  all  its  ful- 
ness, and  then  follow  the  author  in  the  super- 
natural consequences  he  draws    from    it. 
'  Globules,'  he  tells  us, '  can  be  produced  in 
albumen  by  electricity,'  (p.  176.)  *  if,  there- 
fore, these  globules  be  identical  with  the 
cells,  which  are  now  held  to  be  reproductive, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  production  of  albu- 
men by  artificial  means  is  the  only  step  in 
the  process  wanting.'     The  t/and  might  of 
this  precious  sentence  are  words  of  marvel- 
lous import.     We  believe  the  author  cheats 
himself  by  empty  sounds;  and,  because  the 
poverty  of  language  expresses  not  the  dif- 
ference of  things  inappreciable  by  vulgar 
sense,  confounds  his  fundamental  organic 
globule   with  the   inorganic   globule  of  a 
chemist.     The  passage  of  the  electric  fluid 
through  water  will  produce  a  set  of  atrial 
globules  in  rapid  and  expansive  movement; 
and  just  as  well  might  he  call  them  also 
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organic  bodies,  as  any  other  globules  evolv- 
ed in  a  chemical  experiment.  He  calls 
this  monstrous  perversion  of  sound  reason, 
'a  humble  attempt  to  bring  illustration 
from  a  department  of  science,  on  which, 
at  present,  much  doubt  and  obscurity  rest.' 
But  if  his  principle  be  insecure,  why  build 
upon  it  a  most  complicated  dogmatic  sys- 
tem ?  He  was  not  called  upon  to  do  so, 
Dor  was  he  bound  by  any  duty  to  desert 
the  sober  method  of  Induction.  We  must 
tell  him,  and  his  readers,  plainly,  that  he 
cannot  desert  his  fundamental  organic  glo- 
bule; and  if  he  cannot  create  it  by  purely 
physical  means,  his  whole  system  is  gone, 
and  he  has  not  so  much  as  a  mathematical 
point  to  rest  his  foot  upon.  His  fundamen- 
tal organic  globule,  and  the  petit  corps  gela^ 
/metizof  his  great  archetype,  Lamarck,  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  without  which  the 
authors  have  not  the  semblance  of  a  start- 
ing-point. The  theory  of  Lamarck ,  though 
baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  crazy  dream,  is 
better  framed  than  the  one  before  us.  It 
gives  us,  at  least,  a  comprehensible  cause 
of  organic  changes  from  one  species  to 
mother  J  while  our  author  talks  only  of 
development — a  word  without  sense  or  sig- 
nificance, if  he  fail  to  give  us  any  material 
facts  to  gloss  its  meaning. 

One  example  more,  and  we  have  done 
with  our  exhibition  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
his  most  imaginative  mind,  which  seem  to 
cheat  his  reason,  to  lead  him  by  the  ears, 
and  to  make  him  the  dupe  of  idle  sounds. 
He  tells  us,  (p.  189,)  with  some  detail,  and 
great  simplicity,  that  '  Mr.  Weeks,  by  the 
action  of  a  galvanic  battery  continued  for 
eleven  months,  created  a  multitude  of  in- 
sects, (Acarus  CrossiiJ  minute  and  semi- 
transparent,  and  furnished  with  long  bris- 
tles.' The  creatures  thus  created  were 
sometimes  observed  to  go  back  into  the  pa- 
rent fluid,  and  occasionally  they  devoured 
each  other ;  and,  soon  a(\er  they  had  been 
called  to  life,  they  were  disposed  to  extend 
their  species  in  the  vulgar  way  !  So  much 
for  the  experiment;  and  let  us  next  read 
the  comment  of  our  author.  '  Toward  the 
negative  wire  of  the  battery,  dipped  in  the 
fluid,  there  gathered  a  quantity  of  gelatin- 
ous matter — a  part  of  the  process  which  is 
very  striking,  when  we  mention  that  gela- 
tine is  one  of  the  proximate  principles,  or 
first  compounds,  out  of  which  animal  bodies 
are  formed,'  6lc.  * 

He  cannot  give  up  this  experiment  with- 
out burying  his  whole  household;  for,  in 
truth,  it  is  the  only  prop  on  which  he  builds 
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his  habitation  ;  and  the  stone  jelly  to  feed 
his  little  larv<B  is  quite  afiecting.  But  in 
the  third  edition,  (and  in  violation  of  his 
own  positive  principles,)  he  follows  the 
lead  of  some  hesitating  critic,  and  adds, 
with  graceful  simplicity,  '  that  we  should 
require  further  proof  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
matter  here  concerned  was  actually  gela- 
tine.' We  tell  him  not  to  doubt  at  all — 
that  a  few  drops  of  acid,  properly  applied, 
will  gelatinize  some  of  our  hardest  mine- 
rals— and  that  rock  jelly,  floating  in  the 
liquor  silicum,  is  an  admirable  compound 
for  a  young  and  tender  stomach — that  *  rock 
milk'  is  one  of  the  most  vulgar  substances 
wrung  from  natufe's  dugs;  and,  in  the 
shape  of  chalk  infusion,  has  been  drunk  fcr 
ages  by  the  whole  race  of  crowing  gallina- 
ceous philosophers  who  were  progressively 
developed  in  the  central  parts  of  our  great 
southern  capital ;  nay,  that  the  same  fecun- 
dating compound  has  found  its  way  to  the 
west  of  Temple-Bar,  and  created  by  its 
animating  power  a  celestial  sky-blue  philo- 
sophy, which  is  soon  to  fill  the  world  with 
wonders.  But  we  must  leave  these  delight- 
ful visions  of  future  good,  and  come  back 
to  the  analysis  of  our  author's  miod. 

If  he  be  sometimes  led  astray  by  the 
ears,  as  we  have  shown,  he  is  sometimes 
also  cheated  by  his  eyes — a  vulgar  error,  it 
is  true,  but  requiring  from  us  a  passing  no- 
tice. We  affirm,  then,  that  he  is  sometimes 
led  astray  by  the  most  puerile  resemblances, 
(p.  160.)  In  the  frozen  vapor  on  the  inside 
of  a  window  he  sees  a  vegetable  form, 
(and  what  child  has  not  done  the  same 
thing  a  hundred  times  before  him  ?)  In 
the  Arbor  Diana  of  the  chemist  he  sees  a 
crystallization  precisely  resembling  a  shrub. 
In  the  brush  produced  by  an  electrical  deto- 
nation, (we  have  ourselves  seen  one  almost 
as  big  as  a  hearth-brush  produced  by  Mr. 
Crosse,)  he  sees  the  stem  and  branches  of 
a  forest-tree ;  and  then  he  presumes  to  tell 
us,  '  that  we  can  here  see  the  traces  of  sec- 
ondary means,  by  which  the  Almighty  Devi- 
ser might  establish  all  the  vegetable  forms 
with  which  the  earth  is  overspread  I'  Noone 
denies  that  the  combination  of  chemical 
elements,  and  the  crystalline  forms  mechani- 
cally resulting  from  it,  are  connected  with 
electricity  ;  and  every  one  knows,  that  if 
the  first  attraction  of  the  atoms  be  interrupt- 
ed by  a  second  set  of  disturbing  forces, 
there  will  result  a  new  set  of  crystalline 
forms,  o(\en  arborescent,  but  always  of  ex- 
treme complication.  The  first  set  of  forms 
can  be  anticipated,  and  their  modifications 
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submitted  to  geometrical  rule.  The  second 
set  are  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  all  anal- 
ysis ;  and  it  is  among  them  that  creative  fan- 
cy may  lake  delight  in  conjuring  up  fantas- 
tical resemblances.  An  old  woman  may 
see  a  shroud  in  a  candle,  or  a  coffin  in  a 
flake  of  soot ;  and  every  child  will  see 
steeples,  and  houses,  and  the  faces  of  its 
friends,  in  the  flame  of  the  fire  or  the  va- 
por of  the  sky  ;  and  these  unsubstantial 
fancies  are  every  whit  as  real  as  the  vege- 
table coatings  and  the  forest-trees  of  our 
imaginative  author.  Comparisons  of  this 
kind  are  childish  or  superstitious — poetical, 
witty  or  absurd — according  to  the  manner 
iu  which  we  use  them ;  but  we  are  certain 
that  they  belong  not  to  the  stern  realities 
of  science.  We  believe  that  organic  struc- 
ture could  not  be  matured  without  the 
presence  of  imponderable  agents,  such  as 
heat,  light,  and  electricity  ;  but  we  give  no 
creative  power  to  these  agents,  any  more 
than  we  give  creative  power  to  the  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  other  vulgar  constituents 
of  our  bodies.  The  frozen  vapor  on  our 
window  may  imitate  the  outer  forms  of  ve- 
getable life,  but  it  has  neither  organic 
structure  nor  any  inner  principle  of  repro- 
duction ;  it  grows  by  aggregation  from 
without,  by  the  simple  apposition  of  new 
crystalline  matter  like  that  which  was  laid 
down  before;  but  a  true  living  vegetable 
rises  from  a  germ,  and  is  elaborated  by  an 
internal  complicated  organic  and  reproduc- 
tive structure,  fitted  to  the  materials  sur- 
rounding it,  and  acting  on  them  by  organic 
laws  of  endless  complication. 

To  perceive  resemblances  is  the  habit 
of  a  child  ;  and  an  excellent  habit  it  is 
while  kept  in  its  proper  place.  To  perceive 
the  differences  of  things  is  another  faculty 
essential  to  advancing  knowledge.  These 
truths  oar  author  seems  neither  to  have 
studied  nor  thought  of;  and  the  passages 
we  have  now  referred  to,  if  they  prove  no- 
thing else,  at  least  prove  this — that  he  has 
a  mind  unfitted  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  severer  lessons  of  science;  and  that  by 
no  effort  will  he  be  ever  able  to  write  a 
system  of  philosophy  which  will  be  fit  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  material  truth,  or  give 
a  rational  interpretation  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  labors  of  other  men. 

While  on  the  philosophy  of  resemblances, 
we  may  say  a  few  words  of  the  system  of 
arrangements  in  Natural  History,  and  espe^ 
cially  of  the  vertebrate  classes.  These 
classes  are  formed  on  one  harmonious  plan, 
80  that  they  may  be  readily  brought  under 


a  genera]  comparison,  and  all  their  nobler 
organs  described  under  common  names. 
Each  animal  is  perfect  of  its  kind  ;  and  its 
parts  are  so  related  and  fitted  to  one  anoth- 
er, that  the  existence  of  one  part  (when 
thoroughly  understood)  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  all  the  rest,  under  the  rigid  gov* 
ernment  of  a  positive  organic  law.  A  nat- 
uralist may,  therefore,  start  almost  from 
any  point  he  pleases,  and  reason  consistent- 
ly through  the  whole  structure  of  an  animal 
to  all  its  higher  vital  functions ;  and  he 
may  go  on  from  animal  to  animal,  till  he 
has  arranged  them  all  in  one  consistent 
scheme  of  mutual  relations.  But  if  all 
good  systems  of  arrangement  be,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  natural,  in  another  sense  all  of 
them  are  artificial,  for  every  system  implies 
some  starting-point  or  principle  of  compar- 
ison ;  and  that  which  is  best  for  the  con- 
ception of  one  set  of  animal  structures, 
may  not  be  the  best  for  another.  Not  one 
of  them  can  for  an  instant  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  what  was  in  the  prescient  m^ind  of  the 
Creator  when  he  called  living  nature  into 
being. 

If  these  remarks  apply  to  arrangements 
of  the  animal  kingdom  like  that  of  Cuvier, 
still  more  do  they  apply  to  the  Circular  and 
and  Quinary  system  of  Mackay,  who,  not 
content  with  the  ascending  and  descending 
scale  of  older  naturalists,  and,  following  out 
a  far  wider  series  of  analogies,  has  thrown 
the  animated  world  into  a  circular  arrange- 
ment, and  in  groups  of  five,  and  contrived 
to  bring  into  a  kind  of  orderly  and  geomet- 
rical comparison  things  in  former  times 
most  widely  put  asunder.  This  scheme 
may  have  its  uses,  and  may  sometimes  as- 
sist us  in  comprehending  nature,  by  sub- 
mitting new  analyses  to  our  view  ;  but  it  is 
intensely  artificial,  and  is  not  accepted  by 
our  best  physiologists  and  naturalists ;  and, 
on  this  account,  is  most  unfit  to  form  the 
basis  of  one  single  speculation  on  the  high 
subject  of  a  creative  law.  Its  remote  and 
sometimes  most  fanciful  resemblances 
have  a  potent  charm  for  this  imaginative 
author ;  and  led  him,  especially  in  his  first 
edition,  into  details  offensive  to  every  prin- 
ciple  of  sound  reason  and  good  taste.  Oar 
readers  will  find  the  passages  to  which  we 
refer  in  his  first  edition,  (pp.  26&-271,)  but 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  quoting  them. 

If  our  author  be  cheated  by  his  eyes  and 
ears,  and  misled  by  his  outer  senses,  he  al* 
so  has  an  inner  principle  which  continually 
misleads  him.  He  is  not  only,  as  we  have 
said,  intensely  hypothetical,  but  intensely 
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credulous.-  A  drowning  man  will  catch  at 
a  feather  or  a  straw  to  save  himself  from 
sinking;  but  one  who  resolutely  plunges 
hito  the  water  because  be  sees  such  things 
floating,  would  be  counted  a  madman.  Yet 
our  author  plunges  into  the  very  deepest 
streams  of  human  speculation,  without  one 
quality  fitted  to  bear  him  up  except  a  blind 
belief  in  his  own  buoyancy;  and  he  then 
catches  at  any  thing  and  every  thing  that 
floats  about  him  upon  the  surface.  A  hypo- 
thetical spirit  is  a  good  spirit,  if  it  be  prop- 
erly tempered  with  knowledge,  honesty  and 
sagacity.  It  is  but  a  perpetual  upward  ten- 
dency, and  a  craving  for  some  higher  prin- 
ciple, to  bind  together  new  phenomena 
and  disconnected  facts.  When  thus  tem- 
pered, it  leads  us  not  to  worship  our  first 
imaginations,  and  to  made  all  nature  bend 
to  them,  but  it  makes  them  bend  to  nature. 
We  may  carry  as  much  sail  as  we  please,  if 
we  have  but  proper  ballast,  and  a  willing 
hand  ready  to  turn  the  helm  whenever  we 
are  steering  on  a  shoal.  This  has  been  the 
governing  principle  of  the  two  Herschels, 
father  and  son,  of  Black,  of  Davy,  of  Dal- 
ton,  and  other  great  names  in  modern  dis- 
covery. 

But  we  must  turn  again  to  our  author  to 
affirm,  that  he  has  neither  knowledge  to 
justify  the  positions  he  has  taken,  nor  saga- 
city to  discover  any  new  means  of  defending 
them ;  but  that  he  presses  into  his  service 
every  kind  of  force  that  will  hoist  his  co- 
lors for  an  hour.  His  credulity  is  quite  on 
a  level  with  his  rashness.  Of  these  quali- 
ties we  must  give  a  few  examples ;  but,  for 
want  of  space,  it  must  be  in  the  way  only 
of  simple  enumeration.  He  believes  that 
Mr.  Crosse  has,  by  help  of  his  galvanic  bat- 
tery, made  an  Acarus  well  fledged  and  full 
of  eggs;  and  he  believes  that  he  can  build 
a  stable  system  of  animated  nature  upon  its 
back.  He  believes  that,  by  a  double  pro- 
cess of  incubation,  he  can  hatch  a  rat  from 
a  goose's  egg — that  a  seven  month's  child 
has  the  brain  of  a  beast — that  dogs  can 
play  admirably  at  dominoes — and  that  he  is 
himself  a  great  philosopher,  and  born  '  to 
improve  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
through  that  medium  their  happiness!' 
(p.  387.)  Let  him,  then,  no  longer  '  com- 
pose in  solitude,  and  almost  without  the 
cognizance  of  a  single  fellow-being,'  but 
set  up  at  once  a  new  school  of  sky-blue 
philosophy,  and  he  will  fill  the  fashionable 
world  with  wonders.  Under  his  celestial 
teaching  we  may  live  to  see  a  grizzly  dow- 
ager, a  wheezing  bachelor,  and  a  withered 
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maid,  sitting  down  to  a  quiet  game  of 
whist  with  a  new-fashioned  dummy  in  the 
form  of  a  solemn  poodle;  while  a  lively 
spitz,  or  fawning  spaniel,  is  raised  on  its 
hind-quarters  at  the  corner  of  the  sofa  ta- 
ble, and  teaching  the  knight's  move  to  the 
younger  ladies  of  the  household  ! 

But  to  go  on  with  our  enumeration.  He 
believes  that  he  is  a  great  metaphysician 
— that  mind  and  soul  (as  our  fathers  un- 
derstood the  word)  are  all  a  dream — that 
material  organs  are  all  in  all — that  he  can 
weigh  a  mind  as  a  butcher  does  a  joint,  by 
a  steelyard — that  he  can  measure  'the 
length  and  breadth  of  psychology'  by  tan- 
gents, as  a  tailor  does  a  piece  of  broad- 
cloth— that  he  has  '  annulled  all  difference 
between  physical  and  moral' — that  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  are  the  only  mental  philoso- 
phers since  the  days  of  Plato— that  he  can 
swallow  their  whole  system  without  any 
grumblings  among  his  digestive  organs — 
that  Comte  is  a  great  mathematician — and 
that  photography  throws  a  bright  light  on 
the  faculty  of  the  memory.  He  believes 
that  the  human  family  may  be  (or  ought  to 
be)  of  many  species,  and  all  sprung  from 
apes — that  while  he  bestializes  men  and 
humanizes  beasts,  he  is  a  great  moralist — 
and  that  while  he  tries  to  set  up  a  system 
which  destroys  all  semblance  of  any  '  final 
cause,*^  he  is  a  good  theist.  Lastly,  and 
above  all,  while  he  rejects  the  Word  of 
God,  (which  tells  him  that  God  made  man 
and  woman  in  his  own  image,  and  breathed 
into  their  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,)  and 
thinks  he  can  make  man  and  woman  far 
better  by  the  help  of  a  baboon,  he  believes 
that  he  may  still  remain  a  good  Christian. 
It  may  be  so ;  for  men  are  full  of  strange 
contradictions.  This  author  is  at  least 
consistent  in  his  own  materialism ;  and  as 
he  has  adopted  a  scheme  of  nature  against 
common  sense,  reason,  and  experience,  so 
may  he  have  embraced  a  scheme  of  religion 
that  is  against  the  vulgar  teaching  of  his 
own  philosophy.  It  is  our  business  to  ana- 
lyze his  mind,  and  to  expose  his  system 
when  we  think  it  wrong,  and  not  to  recon- 
cile his  contradictions.  But  let  no  man 
or  woman  be  cheated  by  the  pipings  of  his 
'  organ  of  veneration,'  and  believe  his 
worK,  on  that  account,  not  to  be  offensive 
and  mischievous.  Many  a  stagnant  shallow 
pool  will  reflect  the  images  of  the  sky  ;  but 
if  we  stoop  down  to  drink  it,  we  only  fill 
our  mouths  with  nastiness. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  phrenology,  we 
may  add  a  word  or  two  upon  it  before  we 
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go  on  to  graver  mailers.  We  reject  the 
peculiarities  of  the  system,  because  the\ 
are  unsustained  by  any  direct  anatomicnl 
proof.  We  have  several  times  seen  the 
human  brain  dissected,  (and  twice  by  Dr. 
Spurzheira  himself,)  and  we  affirm  thai 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  been  able 
to  demonstrate  any  subdivisions  of  its  struc- 
ture corresponding  to  the  organ  theory. 
But  some  one  may  tell  us  that  it  is  proved 
by  a  wide  induction  of  facts  of  another 
kind,  derived  from  the  external  forms  of 
the  cranium.  This  we  also  deny  ;  and  we 
need  not  repeat  opinions  enforced  in  former 
articles  of  this  Journal,  but  refer  to  them. 
Let  us,  however,  remark  in  passing,  that 
there  is  one  substantial  reason  why  phre- 
nology should  maintain  its  ground  with 
those  who  have  a  large  capacity  of  belief, 
or  an  obstinacy  in  maintaining  their  first 
opinions.  It  starts  with  the  assumption  of 
certain  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  belong, 
with  greater  or  less  jirominence  to  every 
human  being.  These  qualities  were  known 
before  phrenology  was  ever  thought  of;  but 
it  gives  them  a  local  habitation,  and  some- 
times a  new  name.  When,  therefore,  a 
credulous  neophyte  presents  himself  for 
manipulation,  and  from  the  bumps  upon 
the  outside  of  hrs  head  is  told  of  that  which 
passes  in  the  inside  of  it,  we  consider  it 
morally  and  physically  impossible  that  the 
oracular  response  should  not  touch  some 
prominent  points  of  character,  of  which  the 
patient  must  needs  be  conscious  if  he  have 
any  character  at  all.  It  is,  in  such  a  case, 
the  property  of  human  nature  to  be  taken 
with  good  hits,  and  to  overlook  the  many 
mistakes  and  blunders;  and  so  may  the 
oracles  of  phrenology,  like  some  others, 
have  their  hierophants  and  their  votive  of- 
ferings for  many  generations. 

In  a  limited  sense,  we  are  all  of  us  phre- 
nologists :  we  all  of  us  believe  that  the  sen- 
sible impressions  of  external  nature  are 
conveyed,  through  the  nervous  system  to 
the  brain,  and  there  apprehended  by  the 
mind ;  and  we  believe  that  in  a  reverse  or- 
der, the  intentions  of  the  will  are  conveyed 
from  the  brain  to  the  organs  of  the  body. 
This  is  no  new  doctrine ;  and  we  may  ac- 
cept a  lofty  expanded  forehead,  and  other 
outer  characters  of  the  cranium,  as  indica- 
tions (though  by  no  means  sure  ones)  of 
high  capacity.  We  will  even  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  allow,  should  it  ever  be  sanction- 
ed by  good  evidence,  (which  we  very 
greatly  doubt,)  that  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  animal  qualities  of  a  man  may  be  indica- 


ted, in  a  general  way,  by  three  correspond- 
ing developments  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  a^ 
feet  the  outer  form  of  the  head.  But  when 
men  go  on  with  their  most  artificial  parti- 
tions  of  the  brain,  and  thus  proceed  to 
build  a  regular  psychological  system  on 
their  own  inventions,  they  may  bec<7menot 
only  ridiculous  but  very  mischievous.  Such 
a  system  may  give  us  the  ready  change  of 
hard  technical  words,  with  certain  material 
notions  to  fix  their  meaning.  But  let  no 
man  fancy,  when  he  has  mastered  these 
watchwords  and  party  symbols,  that  he  has 
reached  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  He  may 
know  no  more  about  it  than  a  stammering 
boy  does  of  oratory  from  having  learned  by 
rote  the  jargon  of  an  old  bock  of  rhetoric; 
or  than  a  bellows  blower,  or  sexton,  does  of 
Flandcl's  glorious  harmonies,  after  he  has 
counted  all  the  keys  or  gilded  pipes  of  his 
parish  orgnn. 

The  questions  between  the  materialist 
and  the  immaterialist  arenot,  in  truth,  affect- 
ed by  the  phrenological  hypothesis.  They 
remain  in  their  old  places.  It  matters  not 
whether  all  the  brain  be  subservient  to  every 
act  of  the  mind,  or  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  to  particular  acts.  What  we  call 
mind  is  that  principle  which  binds  our 
thoughts  together,  and  makes  us  intellectu- 
ally what  we  are;  giving  us  a  unity  of  con- 
sciousness not  transferable  to  another,  or 
separable  into  parts — a  unity  of  knowledge, 
a  unity  of  responsibility,  and  a  unity  of  as- 
piration after  future  good.  Common  lan- 
guage does  not  confound  such  things  under 
names  descriptive  of  dead  matter,  and  its 
actions  on  things  dead  and  inorganic ;  be- 
cause common  language  is  the  voice  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  not  the  echo  of  an  hypoth- 
esis. Spurzheim  was  a  clever  and  honest 
man  ;  but  ridden  to  death  by  an  hypothesis, 
as  many  a  good  man  before  him.  He  was 
not  a  vulgar  materialist,  whatever  may  be 
some  of  his  followers  ;  and  we  khow,  for 
we  have  discussed  this  point  with  him,  that 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  and 
transmutation  of  species  found  no  favor 
with  him,  because  he  believed  it  utterly  un- 
true. 

A  most  wretched  system  of  psychology, 
ending  in  a  chilling  physical  fatalism,  de- 
structive of  law  and  social  order,  or,  at 
least,  depriving  them  of  their  purest  sanc- 
tions, has  been  reared  on  the  doctrines  of 
Gall  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  owe 
ihem  a  grudge.  And  the  system  is  quite 
natural  if  the  longings  of  the  soul  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  dry  technicalities,  and  notal- 
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lowed  to  rise  aboTe  them — if  we  are  only  to 
know  the   highest  functions  of  the   mind 
through  an  insufferable  jargon,  which  can- 
not go  one  step  with  us  beyond  the  dull  roa- 
teritd  instruments  subservient   to  thought. 
Our  author  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders  of 
this  school.     While  speculating  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth,  he  can  rise   to  the 
-heaven   of  heavens,  by    the    very  powers 
which  he,  in  theory,  denies.      But  if  his 
speculations  lead  him  towards  any  concep- 
tion of  a   mind  superior  to  the  common 
functions  of  gross   matter,  his  senses  are 
paralyzed  ;  he  stops  short  with  a  strange 
inconsistency,  and    sinks    down  into   the 
worst  absurdities  of  a  dismal  and  irrational 
materialism.     He  tells  us  that  material  or- 
gans are  all  in  all — '  that  man's  mode  of 
action  depends  solely  on  his  organization  ' 
— '  that  grades  of  mind,  like  forms  of  body, 
are  mere  stages  of  development  * — and  that 
•  there   is    no  essential   difference  between 
man   and  beast.     It  follows,  from  his  sys- 
tem, that  the   buzzing  of  bees,  the  gab- 
bling of  turkeys,  and  the  jabbering  of  apes, 
are  phenomena  of  the  same  order-— differ- 
ing only  in  degree   with  the  highest  sym- 
bolical  representations  of  human  thought, 
and  the   highest  recorded  abstractions  of 
pure  intellect.     He  tells  us  that  the  differ- 
ence  between  instinct  and  reason  is  all  a 
foolish  dream — that  they  are  both  organic. 
That  the  instinct  of  a  bee,  which  leads  it, 
in  the  construction  of  its  cell,  to  solve  a 
difficult  problem  in  solid  geometry,  '  is  on- 
ly a  primitive  exercise  of  constructiveness  :' 
That  we  may  be  unfortunate  in  inheriting 
bad  organs  from  nature — grind  on  we  must; 
and,  if  we  make  sad  discord,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  organs  we  inherit,  and  not  of  the 
hand  that  turns  the  handle :  That  if  ill  be- 
fall a  man  for  his  grating  music,  he  has  no 
right  to  grumble  ;  *  for  the  system  of  nature 
has  the  fairness  of  a  lottery,  in  which  every 
man  has  a  like  chance  of  drawing  a  prize,' 
(p.  360.)     Lastly,  we  are  told,  '  that  free 
will  in  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  vicissi- 
tude of  the  supremacy  of  the  faculties  (t.  e. 
the  organs)  over  each  other,'  (p.  332.) 

We  think  all  we  have  just  quoted  or  re- 
ferred to,  one  mass  of  mischievous  absurdi- 
ty. The  absurdity  of  the  last  definition  is 
perhaps  the  worst  of  all.  Even  allowing 
the  absurd  organ  theory,  volition  and  choice 
imply  some  control  over  the  activity  of  such 
organs.  Whence  this  controlling  power 
which  makes  the  essence  of  the  will?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  organs  which  by  the  hy- 
pothesis are  controll^. 
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We  have  now  done  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  author's  mind,  and  our  estimate  of  his 
powers  as  a  reformer  of  philosophy,  mate- 
rial and  immaterial;  and  having  thus  clear- 
ed the  way  for  ourselves  and  for  the  reader, 
we  proceed*  to  the  facts  on  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  build  his  system,  and  as  far  as  may 
be,  we  shall  follow  them  in  the  order  of  the 
*  Vestiges.' 

Before  we  speak  of 'celestial  mechanics' 
and  the  'nebular  hypothesis,'  let  us  not, 
however,  so  far  sink  ourselves  in  dead  mat- 
ter as  to  forget  the  mind  of  man,  and  how 
it  rose  gradually  to  the  conception  of  this 
great  body  of  physical  truth.     We  cannot 
reason  an  instant  without  language ;    for 
language  embodies  our  first  abstractions, 
without  which  we  could  not  advance  to  any 
new  proposition  capable  of  being  apprehend- 
ed or  expressed  in  words.     This  remark 
applies  to  the  very  rudiments  of  our  advanc- 
ing knowledge,  however  feeble  they  may 
be.     Our  knowledge  of  the  simplest  kind, 
as  it  is  first  apprehended  by  sense,  may  re- 
semble the  knowledge  of  the  lower  animals; 
and  while  we  are  fettered  among  things  of 
sense,  such  as  pain  and  pleasure,  and  our 
wills  act  instinctively  in  obedience  to  our 
emotions,  we  are  on  a  parallel  with  them. 
We  have  our  natural  language  as  well  as 
they  ;  and  we  come  wailing  into  the  world 
feebler  and  more  helpless  than  any  of  them. 
It  is  from  no  want  of  vocal  organs  that  they 
use  not  an  artificial  language  like  our  own  ; 
but  from  a  want  of  something  within  them-^ 
selves,  demanding  such  symbols  as  expres- 
sions of  their  will  and  meaning.     Some  of 
them,  as   we   know,  can  learn   articulate 
sounds  by  imitation ;  but  they  understand 
not  the  words  they  use  as  expressions  of 
thought,  (except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  they  may 
become  to  them  new  symbols  of  some  phys- 
ical emotion  or  mere  physical  want,)  any 
more  than  the  clever  puppets  of  Professor 
Wheatstone,  when  they  give  us,  m^chaoi- 
cally,  some  rudimentary  sounds  of  speech, 
like  the  half-articulate  babblings  of  a  little 
child.     The  chattering  of  a  parrot  and  the 
whistling  tunes  of  a  bulfinch  are  beautiful 
instances  of  animal  imitation  ;  but  the  one 
bird  no  more  comprehends  the  abstractions 
of  language  than  the  other  does  the  princi- 
ples of  music.     Our  first  essays  in  language 
are  connected  with  material  things ;  and  we 
soon  learn  such  a  power  of  abstraction  as  to 
call  many  similar  things  by  a  common  name. 
Feeble  as  such  an  advance  in  language  may 
be,  we  believe  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
a  brute.    The  highest  general  uuths^  on 
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tbe  conception  of  regular  dynamical  laws ; 
and  aided  by  a  new  analysifl,  and  new  in- 
tellectual implements  of  his  own  invention, 
Newton  extended  these  Uws  to  the  sky,  and 
so  established  the  mechanism  of  the  heav- 
ens ;  and  his  vast  work  has  been  so  perfect- 
ed by  the  labors  of  La  Place,  and  other  great 
minds,  that  the  science  of  '  celestial  me- 
chanics' now  fills  the  highest  and  securest 
place  of  all  natural  knowledge.  But  if  as- 
tronomy derive  its  crowning  glory  from  the 
earth,  so  may  it  give  back  again  to  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth, 
which  we  could  not  derive  from  the  mat- 
ter on  its  surface.  Thus  the  Nebular  Hy- 
pothesis, which  supposes  our  solar  system 
to  have  arisen  from  the  condensation  of  a 
Nebula,  should  it  ever  become  established, 
(for  it  is  now  but  a  splendid  vision,)  may 
give  us  some  glimmering  insight  into  the 
primeval  condition  of  our  globe  before  it 
settled  into  its  present  form. 

Men  naturally  delight  in  such  specula- 
tions ;  and  they  fall  in  so  well  with  certain 
acknowledged  facts  of  nature,  (such  as  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  central  lieat,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  solid  and  gaseous  parts,) 
that  they  have  been  received  with  great  fa- 
vor by  modern  geologists.  The  sons  of  the 
earth  tried,  as  we  are  told,  in  old  times,  to 
climb  to  heaven,  and  had  a  frightful  fall. 
The  story  may  be  poetical,  yet  prophetic ; 
and  should  warn  geolc^ists  against  too 
great  ambition.  They  have  a  good  old  ped- 
igree, without  any  need  of  being  helped  out 
by  an  illegitimate  link  to  a  more  godlike 
stock  ;  and  we  gently  hint  to  them  for  their 
own  good,  that  they  have  enough  to  do  on 
earth  without  attempting  the  sky. 

VVe  cannot  change  our  place  without  pro- 
ducing an  apparent  change  of  place  in  all 
the  fixed  objects  around  us ;  and  if  we  for- 
get our  own  motion,  or  are  unconscious  of 
it,  ail  these  objects  appear  to  move — the 
nearest  with  greater  velocity,  the  more  re- 
mote with  less.  No  one  can  have  travelled 
by  a  railroad  without  having  had  his  senses 
delighted  with  these  flitting  movements. 
The  same  kind  of  apparent  movement  must 
necessarily  affect  the  bodies  in  the  heavens, 
while  we  are  carried  in  the  earth's  orbit 
round  the  sun.  This  movement  is  called 
parallax  ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  our  planet- 
ary neighbors,  can  easily  be  measured,  and 
is  defined  by  the  angle  contained  by  two 
lines  drawn  from  the  heavenly  body,  to  two 
points  representinn;  two  different  positions 
of  the  observer.  But  the  eye,  though  aided 
by  iustrumenifl  of  great  power,  could  ob* 
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serve  no  movement  among  the  stars,  while 
it  travelled  through  a  circle  nearly  4wo  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles  in  diameter.  The 
fixed  stars,  therefore,  were  so  enormously 
distant  as  to  have  no  measurable  parallax. 
This  was  the  exact  state  of  things  till  with- 
in a  very  few  years. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  made  tbe 
greatest  of  all  modern  discoveries  among 
the  fixed  stars,  failed  in  making  out  the  par- 
allax of  any  one  of  them,  though  he  adopted 
methods  of  consummate  ingenuity,  followed 
out  with  unwearied  labor.  But  the  veteran 
Bessel,  and  soon  afterwards,  our  lamented 
countryman  Mr. Thomas  Henderson,*  while 
employed  in  tabulating  a  long  series  of  ob- 
servations, made,  we  believe,  without  any 
reference  to  sidereal  parallax,  found  certain 
anomalies  among  their  figures,  only  to  be 
accounted  fur  by  some  apparent  movement 
among  their  fixed  elements.  This  directed 
ihem  to  new  observations,  and  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  parallax  of  two  stars.  That 
of  61  Cygni  (made  out  by  Bessel)  amounts 
til  about  one-third  of  a  second — that  of  a 
Centauri  (made  out  by  Henderson)  amounts 
nearly  to  a  second.  Our  author  has  done 
injustice  in  leaving  out  Bessel's  name ;  but 
that  illustrious  astronomer  stood  in  no  need 
of  any  praise  from  such  a  quarter.  These 
two  stars  are  therefore,  so  far  as  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  reaches,  the  nearest  of  ail 
the  fixed  glittering  points  in  the  sky.  Yet 
light  could  not  travel  down  from  Hender 
son's  star  to  the  earth  (though  it  is  known 
to  move  at  a  rate  that  would  carry  it  eight 
times  around  the  earth  during  a  single  .beat 
of  a  common  pendulum)  in  three  years; 
and  starting  from  BessePs  star,  and  moving 
at  the  same  rate,  it  could  only  reach  an  ob- 
server's eye  in  atx)ut  ten  years.  'J'hese  facts 
(for  they  are  facts  and  not  idle  speculations) 
will  give  our  readers  some  conception  of  the 
enormous  distance  of  the  nearest  stars.  But 
other  stars  are  immeasurably  more  distant; 
and  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  some  of 
the  sparkling  atoms  we  see  in  the  heavens, 
mav  be  so  remote  from  us,  that  the  light  by 
which  we  now  behold  them  may  have  be- 
gun its  course  before  the  creation  of  our 
species ! 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  Sir 
William  Herschel  invented  telescopes  of 

^  This  ingenious  obMrver,  unfortunately  for 
Science  cut  off  in  the  commencement  of  hisprom- 
iiinc  career,  bad  been  appointed  Profenor  oTPrac- 
tical  Astronomy  in  tbe  univenity  of  Edinbur^b^ 
and  Aitronomer- Royal  fbr  Scotland  in  1834,  died 
in  1644.    Ho  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  1798. 
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freat  power,  nml  b?  help  of  them  srnw  fiir- 
her  into  the  henveiis  than  any  one  had  done 
before  him.  His  labors  are  writien  in  the 
records  of  our  race,  and  cannot  be  blotted 
from  them  but  by  some  calamity  which  shall 
bury  in  darkness  all  the  his/her  monuments 
>f  human  thouijht.      But,  so  fur  as  thev  bear 


fortunes  of  this  splendid  vision ;  and  we 
mxiously  wail  fur  a  great  work  from  the 
younger'  Herschel.  who,  having  repeated 
"his  father's  f»bservations  in  the  observatory 
of  Slough,  and  added  greatly  to  them,  car- 
ried his  reflectors  to  the  southern  hem- 
isphere ;  and,  after  years  of  labor,  lias  now 


aerated  in  a  few  short  sentences.  Beyond 
ibe  commou  limits  ol'  sidereal  space,  he  ob- 
»erved  a  nuiltiiude  of  nebula' — some  of 
vhtch  had  been  seen  before,  and  one  or  two 


ipiMi  our  present  subject,  they  may  be  enu-   !«wept  over  the  whole  visible  heavens,  and 

is  preparing  for  the  world  a  work    which 
will  give  us  all  that  consummate  skill  and 
irl  can  represent  to  the  senses,  combined 
with  all  the  jjreat  results  which  a  knowledge 
»f  them  are  obvious  to  the  naked  eye.     All  lof  the  highest  physics  can  fairly  draw  from 
»f  them  when  seen  with  instruments  of  low   ihem.     We  may  venture  to  predict  that  this 
power,  l«H^k  like  masses  of  luminous  vapor   work,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  will  not  he 
— eimie  of  very  irre^rular  outline,  and  oth-  ■  disfigured  by  creitive  hypotheses  like  those 
wswith  shajH*s  apparently  indicating  a  rev-   of  this  ill-balanced  author  :  and,  more  than 
olutiivn  round  a  fixed  axis.     Many  of  them   this,  we  may  venture  to  hope,  that,  af\er  the 
also  exhibit  i^H^rtions  of  unusual  brii^htness, '  lapse  of  as  many  ceniuries  as  hare   rolled 
Ni^t^t^stin^  to  Sir  William  Herschel  ihe  idea  i  nway  since  the  days  of  Hipparchus,  it  will 
of  a  condensation  of  the  nebulous  matter  |  be  appealed  to  as  a  record  of  the  old  condi- 
round    one   or    more  centres.     But  when    lion  of  the  heavens,  and  brought  to   prove 
tbese  luminous  masses  are  examined  with   that  condensations  have  been  going"  on  in 
instrumenis  of  higher  pi^wer.many  of  them    the  nebulous  matter  of  the  skj  :    and  that 
kwe  their  cloudy   forms,  and  are  res«'»Ived    the  h\p<Mhesis  of  the  elder   Herschel    may 
into  lumiiKMis  p«>ints,  *like  spangles  of  dia-   so  rise  into  the  form  of  a  firm  and  noble 
mood  dusi.'     'Fhoy  are  then  called  res<>lved   the«>ry. 

aebuljf ;  and  there  niturally  arises  a  qiies-  As  applied  to  the  9o\ir  system,  the  nebu- 
tiou  whether  ail  of  them  mav  not  at  l:ist  be  l.ir  hv:HMhesis  assumes  that  the  sun  and 
thus  resi^Ived  into  luminous  points.  At  all  planets  were  once  in  a  nebulous  condition, 
events,  this  is  the  worst  moment  for  any  '  -.iiui  have  been  etabi^ratt'd  out  of  it,  in  sub- 
rash  sciolist  to  throw  out  his  speculations  :  ordinatiim  to  the  liws  of  gravity,  hy  a  lon^- 
wheu  hor\l  R'.v^e  has  just  jKnnted  his  gi-  continued  pn^jress  of  c«Midensati»Mi.  Wc 
scautic  rertecior  to  the  heavens,  and  his  al-  nvist  <tart  with  some  definite  conception  or 
ready  re^^UevI  several  nobulsT  ih;it  had  not  other:  but  no  ci"»nce;>ti'?n  jives  us  any  era«p 
been  resv^Ued  bet*>re.  S'i«*uld  all  ot'  them  of  a  true  creitive  liw.  We  mar  a-sk.  hi?w 
be  thus  res«.'»ived.  ihen  all  the  cvMiJiiions  oi'  Civnesany  neb'ila  wbere  we  find  it?  Whence 
equilibrium  are  chin:red.  aiul  there  is.  at  came  us  hws  ?  Did  it  be.:in  as  it  is.  or  d^ies 
once,  an  end  of  i^ie  nebul  ir  byixnhesis.*  it  <'"«nv  u*  or.lv  one  anion  t  ci^'xntless  cicle* 
But  we   hdve  better  hooes  lor  the  cv^min;:   of  cJnn:Xes  ?     Miv  it  nin  have  been  a  s^'-Iid 

'tyster^^  once,  irjJ  then  hive  'been    nieTted 

•  \\  htle  w^:'.iii{  t't  S:r  Join  HiTsohel  *  w  vk     ^v  fervent  hei^"  Jnd  mssed  infrt  ji  Tiebula' 

oa  tfii»  tic^ja  JL-    luu  Joujlc  *;ir*  of*  i.ie  *L'u;:t^r-!    \Vhit  is  there  bev  ^nii  a!!    nebij'rp f.>r  ill 

ami  ihfir  ,>fbjrH,  1..1H?  <^,-d  !?*  !h-  A*:-*.-it i'    "^?'*ce  inn-me        these  qiiestions  are  niiu- 


luiv  i[i  t:!^fr  rirVi  *  .'Ju-!:*?  .   -no  e**:*.*,*- 1"  v  ;..  -il.  in«l  no  one  cm  tn^wer  ihern.       As  to 

bi»  }grv.ii  -ii«tiii».r   on    •  .\,«6.j..«r   4"u:   lVu<c>  o»  •reil;''«n,  t*"e  hviMC':^?*'^  l»*ive* 'J*  exaci'v  is 

Tw^tvu-    .m-M-'    -r-  :f7-f.-7.i   ir  ^•. =!.-.:>     ^  :•  »'te  ?:5r*>x*:-.:.-.n  ;    bat  we  ci-n.^t  id.^pt  thlt 

5ir  JiMiii  HeiNi-rt^«    iw*  HOC  ?i!.-.j  iJ '■•:  ■:.     •  I\  *t*oi.ir  TJ*.r».>r.  av-i  <L'.;^v^#e  thit  n  i-rei^ulii 

J«  *«•"*»  •  1  -Jt-Oiii-j  ^e  -l-.'i  1  -T^    Tii.T-  ■  1.I-?    I  -.-i  I'M-:'-  ^'v»il  ir«<e  of*  l**"?  ??--Tr»?-.  \*    T^Sr/^    »;»  •*    i"»i:r    «t4- 

Jl' M:ir»«     i»  w.'   la*-*    --■t"-*   -t.-asun    ;■'   ?e    o^-.   r  .j...   *..>.."l  ,...,,1...  .'.r --^  ••   r  .-    ,.-    .u       '    "-" 

■ir.  ••»  *-.»<vi*    •ii»r«    -M '*■«•■■.. -jv'  ■*«.-- ri  1  r..' '.v  .vtH:  i :e  <':o7  1  re:;'i- ir   " 't  i;  t^n         If?s    it- 

:t»  •iir-ii,    -it'iJU    r^    -na.n.Tiitit-u     n    1    w  iv    vs  1  '*  "^TI^C   it  rei-^NV'*^    "^n  :?:■«   '?o,:2C     ,i   w .  ^   fir^t 

Wuino.r.   a»r  u.i.^u.  I*  n.,ue,>j*  .T.n  .'>.-...i.-.Mu.  ^   \e  i-^er  0  n    w^f  jss.:-e   w-h    h.-^     .u   . 

uoti      11141.  t;    *»-*-■•     •ir-t  ji   :;uvi^ir,      1    ..■••MTi>r  »,^    :    .  k  .    !        *•     T    QTTi.    thll 

*itn  M-   r.tor-iSf'i  *:'t"-i  iiinj;'*  j£"-ie   >rr-ic  1;  ij-       *^   no?Ui  ir  ..eit  cou..:    ?e   J-|«-ti    t-^%r-i<-i'« 

niT  -■^'?  oeutn?  ?*  my  i  iw  of  if.r  icton  :  f*.r  that 
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would  be  to  mistake  the  nature  of  heat,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  experimental  knowledge 
of  it.  A  progress  in  condensation  implies 
a  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  into  sidereal 
space;  but  as  condensation  produces  a 
change  of  capacity  for  latent  heat,  the  more 
condensed  portions  of  a  nebula  might  be- 
come immeasurably  raised  in  temperature 
by  the  very  subduction  of  heat  from  the  ge- 
neral mass.  Here,  then,  we  point  out  a 
second  great  physical  blunder  of  our  author. 
He  seems  to  hate  a  definite  physical  start- 
ing-point ;  but  such  a  definite  starting-point 
we  must  have,  if  we  mean  to  have  any  defi- 
nite physical  reasoning.  Let  us  then  sup- 
pose, on  analogy,  that  the  solar  system  was 
once  in  the  simplest  condition  of  a  nebula, 
with  a  slight  rotation  round  an  axis,  and 
with  a  condensation  beginning  towards  its 
centre. 

La  Place,  starting  from  this  simple  sup- 
position, gave  a  consistency  and  meaning  to 
the  speculations  of  the  older  Herschel,  by 
showing  that  a  nebulous  mass,  so  contract- 
ing and  consolidating,  might,  several  times 
over,  reach  such  a  critical  condition,  that 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  outer  and  equa- 
torial positions  of  the  revolving  matter 
would  just  equal  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
mass  within  it.  In  such  a  case,  by  a  fur- 
ther contraction,  a  nebular  ring  might  be 
thrown  off;  and  if  several  rings  were  thus 
thrown  off,  they  roust,  by  a  physical  neces- 
sity implied  in  the  very  condition  of  their 
existence,  revolve  in  obedience  to  Kepler's 
law.  The  further  condensation  and  break- 
ing up  of  these  successive  rings,  might  in 
like  manner  produce  a  secondary  set  of  ne- , 
buls  ;  which,  by  a  like  law  of  gradual  con- 
densation, might  pass  into  the  condition  of 
simple  secondary  planets ;  or  of  planets  with 
satellites  or  rings.  So  far,  all  advances  at 
an  orderly  pace.  The  successive  rings  could 
only  be  thrown  oflf  from  the  equator  of  the 
revolving  nebula,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  nearly  in  one  plane;  and  we  thus,  in 
imagination,  elaborate  a  system  in  which  we 
naturally  have  a  great  incandescent  body  in 
the  centre,  and  all  the  bodies  revolving, 
nearly  in  one  plane,  round  their  axes  and 
round  their  orbits,  in  the  same  direction. 
All  that  La  Place  did  was  to  show  the  dy- 
namical possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  so- 
lar system  like  our  own  from  a  revolving 
nebula ;  and  this  is,  we  think,  the  exact  con- 
dition in  which  he  led  the  hypothesis.^ 

*  When  the  young'^r  Herschel  fimt  vitited  France, 
he  WIS  addressed  by  the  old  philosopher  of  Ar- 
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When  any  revolving  mass  contracts  its 
limensions,  it  must,  by  a  well-known  me- 
chanical law,  continue  to  move  faster  and 
faster  round  its  axis.  Each  nebular  ring 
must  therefore  have  moved  faster  than  the 
one  thrown  off  before  it.  The  experiment 
of  a  revolving  ball,  held  by  a  string  which 
wraps  round  the  finger  during  each  revolu- 
tion, is  a  happy  illustration  of  this  principle ; 
hut  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
Kepler's  law  ;  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  our 
author  only  serves  to  show  that  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  laws  of  mo- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  deduce  Kepler's 
law,  (as  M.  Comte  has  most  vainly  attempt- 
ed) from  the  condensation  of  a  nebula,  and 
to  show  that  planetary  rings  must  be  thrown 
off  exactly  where  we  now  find  our  planets ; 
for  to  do  this,  we  must  know  the  law  of  ne- 
bular density  during  all  its  successive  con- 
ditions, whether  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid, 
which  is  obviously  impossible.  La  Place 
made  no  such  vain  attempt ;  he  knew  hw 
materials  far  too  well.  All  we  have  to  sup- 
pose is  this — that  the  revolving  mass,  du- 
ring the  progress  of  its  various  changes,  may 
several  times  over  have  reached  the  critical 
condition  we  have  pointed  out;  in  which 
case  several  rings  might  be  thrown  off;  and 
if  such  rings  were  thrown  off,  then  Kepler's 
law  must  follow  of  physical  necessity,  for  it 
is  virtually  implied  in  the  critical  condition. 

But  has  any  thing  been  done  for  the  hy- 
pothesis since  the  time  of  La  Place?  We 
reply,  absolutely  nothing.  Our  author  be- 
stows very  unmerited  praise  upon  the  some- 
what ostentatious  calculations  of  M.  Comte. 
As  far  as  they  are  good  for  any  thing,  they 
only  tend  to  prove  a  proposition  demonstra- 
ted with  beautiful  simplicity  by  Newton — 
that  the  motions  of  a  planet  revolving  in  an 
orbit  nearly  circular,  are  not  affected  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  central  spherical  body, 
while  its  whole  mass  remains  the  same.* 
Hence  if  the  sun  were  suddenly  expanded 
to  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  the  earth 
would  go  on  (for  we  will  suppose  her  not  to 
be  dissipated  by  heat)  just  as  she  did  before. 

ceuil  in  these  words : — *'  M.  Herschel^  ees  idies  de 
M.  voire  pere  sur  la  condensation  des  nSbuleuses^ 
nCorU  toujours  paru  trls  phUosophiqves  et  trit 
vraieji  **  The  dynamical  possibility  of  the  hypo- 
thesis has  been  illustrated  by  some  very  remark- 
able experiments  of  Professor  Plateau,  whose 
translated  Mcmo-r  was  published  by  Mr.  R.  Tay- 
lor in  his  *  Scientific  Memoirs^*  November  1844. 

*  Prineipia,  Book  I,  Section  XII  We  think  ita 
misfortune  that  a  use  of  the  higher  analysis  oAen 
prevents  our  modern  students  from  reading  the 
beaytiful  geometry  of  this  section. 
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And,  in  like  manner,  were  the  earth  blown 
out  like  a  bladder,  and  expanded  nearly  to 
the  moon,  the  moon's  orbit  need  not  change 
one  inch ;  nor  would  she  have  her  move- 
ments disturbed  by  the  sudden  turmoil  in 
her  primary.  We  owe  M.  Comte  no  thanks 
fer  proving  an  identical  proposition,  or  tell- 
ing US  what  we  knew  before.  Had  he  shown, 
on  any  probable  law  of  condensation,  that 
the  nebulous  matter  must  reach  the  critical 
amdition,  and  that  rings  must  be  thrown  off, 
he  would  have  done  something  to  the  pur- 
pcse  ;  but  he  has  not  done  this ;  and  we  be- 
lieve the  problem  is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  analysis.  In  short,  he  has  \e(i  the  ne- 
bular hypothesis  where  he  found  it.  He 
has  imposed  oh  himself  by  not  grasping  the 
conditions  of  the  problem ;  and  our  author 
has  been  imposed  on  by  not  understanding 
the  feebleness  of  M.  Comte's  analysis.  We 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  hypothesis  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  '  verging  on  the  region 
of  ascertained  truths,'  (p.  20.)  It  is  a  splen- 
did vision,  and  may  vanish  in  mid-air ;  or, 
afler  five  hundred  years  of  continued  ob^er- 
?ations,  it  may  pass  into  a  good  substantial 
theory.  At  present,  it  is  utterly  unfit  to 
form  the  basis  of  any  system  of  nature,  such 
as  our  author  presumes  to  erect  upon  it. 

No  man  living  knew  the  powers  of  high 
analysis  better  than  La  Place ;  but  he  did 
not  encumber  his  nebular  speculations  with 
a  parnde  of  formulae.  Such  things,  when 
out  of  place,  are  a  bad  form  of  pedantry, 
and  sometimes,  like  pompous  words,  are  a 
flimsy  mask  to  hide  our  ignorance  of  vulgar 
nature.  In  such  a  case,  they  are  a  down- 
right nuisance.  Perhaps  we  say  this  through 
envy ;  because  we  have  a  hundred  times 
been  driven  on  our  beam-ends  by  striking 
on  transcendental  formula},  where  we  fan- 
cied we  could  have  shaped  our  course  ad- 
mirably well  without  them.  -  It  is  true  that 
Newton  stormed  the  sky  with  mjithematical 
artillery,  and  that  many  others  have  follow- 
ed nobly  in  his  train.  But  we  think  he  would 
not  have  advised  a  boy  to  shoot  sparrows 
with  a  twenty-four  pounder ;  or  have  invent- 
ed a  steam-engine  to  crack  nuts ;  for  he  was 
a  lover  of  simple  means  when  they  would 
serve  his  turn.  Nor  do  any  of  us  praise  the 
wisdom  of  an  Oriental  despot  we  have  read 
of,  who  encumbered  his  baggage  with  heavy 
guns,  while  he  had  no  artillerymen  to  serve 
them. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis to  which  we  must  give  a  passing 
notice.  This  author  tells  us  gravely,  *  that 
the  planets  show  a  progressive  diminution 


in  density,  from  the  one  nearest  the  sun  to 
that  which  is  most  distant,'  (p.  10.)  If  this 
is  to  be  taken  as  an  assertion  of  fact,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  not  true.  Nature  will  not 
work  on  any  plan  we  choose  to  lay  down 
for  her.  The  densities  of  Venus,  Earth, 
and  Mars,  are  not  in  such  an  order ;  and  the 
density  of  Uranus  is  greater  than  that  of 
Saturn.  Why  has  he  kept  such  well-known 
facts  out  of  his  reader's  sight  ?  The  densi- 
ty of  Mercury  might,  in  common  language, 
be  said  to  represent  that  of  the  metal  which 
is  named  after  the  planet.  The  densities 
of  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mars,  are  so  near- 
ly the  same,  that  we  might  amuse  ourselves 
by  supposing  them  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, arranged  nearly  in  the  same  fashion. 
In  the  same  kind  of  language,  we  might 
compare  Saturn  to  a  globe  of  cork,  while 
Jupiter  and  Uranus  were  represented  bj 
heart  of  oak.  We  think  these  densities 
somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  on  the  ne- 
bular hypothesis;  and,  at  any  rate,  they  are 
inconsistent  with  our  author's  statement. 

Again,  to  be  applicable  to  our  system,  the 
hypothesis  requires  that  the  primary  and 
secondary  bodies  should  revolve,  both  in 
their  orbits  and  round  their  axes,  in  one  di- 
rection, and  nearly  in  one  plane.  But  the 
satellites  of  Uranus  are  retrograde.  They 
move  from  east  to  west,  in  orbits  highly  in- 
clined to  that  of  their  primary ;  and  on  both 
accounts  are  exceptions  to  the  order  of  the 
other  secondary  bodies.  Our  author  very 
cleverly  clears  himself  of  this  difficulty,  by 
doubting  the  fact  of  retrogradation.  But 
we  think,  considering  his  great  capacity  of 
belief,  that  we  can  cure  him  of  this  incipient 
heresy,  by  referring  him  to  a  paper  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  which  clears  up  the  whole 
matter,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.*  But 
if  the  fact  be  true,  our  author  gravely  tells 
us,  *  it  may  be  owing  to  a  boulevt rsemeni  of 
the  primary,'  (p.  9.)  Now,  as  we  really 
know  nothing  of  the  whole  matter  beyond 
the  fact,  we  must  give  him  the  full  benefit 
of  a  houUvtrsement ;  as  he  no  doubt  knows 
something  more  about  it  than  we  do. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  unexplained 
difficulties.  As  our  author  neglects  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  case  of  the  four  small  plan- 
ets between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  we  will  fol- 
low his  example.  At  the  great  outer  plan- 
et  Uranus,  the  sun's  central  force  is  enor- 
mously diminished;  and  the  motions  of  that 
body  offer  such  difficulties  to  the  calcula- 
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lions  of  our  best  astronomers,  as  almost  to 
suggest  the  notion  of  some  small  unknowm 
disturbing  force  interfering  with  its  elliptic 
orbit.  Again,  what  are  we  to  say  of  com- 
ets, (some  of  them  little  more  than  floating 
nebulosities,)  which  cat  in  eccentric  orbits 
through  our  whole  system,  and  obey  a  com- 
mon central  law,  yet  seem  to  scorn  all  kin- 
ship to  rings  thrown  off  by  a  revolring 
sphere  ? 

Here  we  must  conclude  our  comment  on 
the  nebular  hypothesis;  and,  in  so  doing, 
we  can  only  speak  of  our  author  in  the  lan- 
guage of  severe   animadversion,  when  he 
tells  us,  *  that  it  is  verging  on  the  region  of 
ascertained  truths ;'  and  then,  without  wait- 
ing for  new  and  most  critical  phenomena, 
(which  may  be  looked  for  almost  day  by 
day,)  dashes  from  hypothesis  to  hypothesis, 
and  builds  a  scheme  of  nature  against  na- 
ture, and  against  the  sober  interpretations 
of  those  who  have  best  studied  her  works. 
Still  more  must  we  enter  our  severest  pro- 
test when  he  dares  to  tell  us,  'that  organic 
matter  must  be  every  where  the  same,'  (p. 
166,) — *  such  must  be  the  rule  in  Jupiter 
and  Sirius,' — '  we  are  all  but  certain  that 
herbaceous  and  ligneous  libre,  that  flesh  and 
blood  are  the  constituents  of  organic  being 
in  all  the  spheres  which  are  the  seats  of  life,' 
— '  that  where  there  is  light,  there  will  be 
eyes,* — (the  matter  of  light  is  every  where 
within  the  limits  of  sidereal  space*-are  eyes 
every  where?) — 'that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  globes  probably  bear  not  only  a  general, 
but  a  particular  resemblance  to  our  own,' 
(p.   168,) — '  that  the  whole  of  creative  ar- 
rangements are  in  perfect  unity,'  d&c.     We 
have  no  softer  words  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing, when  we  call  this  kind  of  language  the 
raving   madness  of   hypothetical   extrava- 
gance.    It  is  at  open  war  with  all  the  calm 
lessons  of  inductive  truth ;  and,  on  any  in- 
terprepation  we  can  give  of  it,  bears  on  its 
front  the  stamp  of  folly  and  irreverence  tO' 
wards  the  God  of  nature. 

To  give  some  semblance  of  truth  to  these 
brain-heated  visions,  he  tries  to  prove  that 
Mercury  and  Saturn  may  have  the  very 
temperature  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  we  want  better  reasons  for  our  belief 
than  he  can  give  us.  Even  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  (and  as- 
suredly in  the  present  stale  of  our  know- 
ledge it  is  a  very  bold  assumption,)  we  must 
believe,  in  all  common  reason,  that  Saturn  is 
colder  than  the  earth,  because  it  has  been 
longer  thrown  off  from  the  central  mass, 
and  has  had  longer  time  to  cool  by  radia- 
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ting  its  heat  into  solar  space — because  it  is 
less  dense  than   the  earth,  and  having  oo 
that  account  a  greater  capacity  for  latent: 
heat,  must  have  a  less  heat  of  temperature-^ 
and  because  it  receives  a  less  supply  of  heat 
from  the  emanation  of  the  sun.     By  like 
reasoning,  we  make  it  probable  that  Mer* 
cury  is  much  hotter  than  the  earth.     Hence 
it  follows,  on  every  probable  reason  we  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  beingi 
organized  like  ourselves,  could  not  exist  on 
either  of  the  planets  we  have  named.     We 
can   look  into  the  moon,  and  we  believe 
that  she  has  neither  air  nor  water  on  her 
surface,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any  in- 
habitants resembling  ourselves  in  structure. 
'  But  she  may  have  inhabitants  some  time 
hence,'  says  our   author  pleasantly ;  '  she 
may  be  now  only  in  an  earlier  stnge  of  pro* 
^ress,'  (p.  40,)  '  seas  may  yet  fill  the  pro* 
found  hollows  of  her  surface,  and  an   at* 
mosphere  may  spread  over  her,'  and  then 
'  the  moon  will  become  a  green  and  inhab- 
ited  world.'     We  think  we   have  caught 
him  napping  here ;  for  the  progress  of  his 
worlds,  on  his  own  scheme  of  creation,  is 
from  gaseous  to  solid,  and  not  from  solid  to 
gaseous.     But  no  matter,  we  cannot  hold 
him  fast  for  a  moment.     A  new  hypothesis, 
like   a  witch's   broomstick,   will   lift   him 
from  the  mire,  should  the  one  he  rode  be-' 
fore  have  landed  him  there  by  accident. 
The  moon's  atmosphere  may,  for  ought  we 
know,  be  pent  up  in  her  bowels  ;  and  being 
let  out   by   some   geological    catastrophe, 
may  thenceforth   blow  good  to  her  inhabit- 
ants, as  many  an  ill  wind  has  done  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

He  has  '  a  universal  Fire  Mist '  (p.  30) 
to  work  all  wonders.  All  worlds  are  made 
out  of  it  by  one  unbending  set  of  material 
laws ;  and  all  living  things  created  in  all 
worlds — all  phenomena,  material  and  moral 
— spring  from  the  same  material  laws  (and 
nothing  else)  by  a  stern  physical  necessity. 
This,  in  a  few  words,  is  our  author's 
scheme  of  nature.  We  might  laugh  at  it, 
or  admire  it,  according  to  our  humor,  in  a 
poem  like  that  of  Lucretius;  but  we  ought 
to  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  when 
we  read  it  in  the  labored  prose  of  an  Eng^ 
lish  Christian  gentleman.  He  writes  as  if 
he  were  admitted  to  the  council-chamber 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  appointed  interpreter 
of  his  Creator's  will  to  a  benighted  world. 
But  when  we  ask  for  his  credentials,  ha 
can  show  us  not  so  much  as  one  letter  of 
them ;  and  he  scorns  all  the  vulgar  means, 
and  secondary  helps,  by  which  the  greatest 
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they  are  but  an  approiimation  to  the  iruth, 
and  future  obserfations  ma?  perhaps  im- 
prove them.* 

3.  As  we  sink  perpendicularly  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  temperature  con- 
tinually increases.  The  rate  must  be  ob- 
viously affected  by  local  causes  '^  but  it  is 
near  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
state  in  round  numbers,  that  we  obtain  an 
increase  of  more  than  1^  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  for  every  hundred  feet  of 
sinking.  Hence,  if  there  be  no  interrup- 
tion of  this  law,  (and  we  cannot  f^ire  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  why  there  shouKd  be 
any,)  we  must,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  miles, 
reach  a  very  high  temperature.t 

Combining    these     three     fundamental 
truths  with  other  well   known  facts — that 
our  lowest  rocks  have  a  structure   indicat- 
ing a  previous  condition  of  igneous  fusion 
— that  portions  of  the  crust  of  the  globe 
have   many   times   been   broken    up    and 
thrown  into  violent  undulations;  and  that  in 
our   own   days,    continental    regions    will 
sometimes  rock  and  vibrate,  and  sea  and 
land  change  their  former  levels — we  readi- 
ly admit  the  probability  of  a  fluid  condition 
in  the  inner  portions  o^the  globe.     At  any 
rate,  whatever  be  their  condition,  they  most 
be  under  great  compression  ;  and  they  have 
a  mean  density  more  than  double  that  of 
the  minerals  at  the  surface. 

It  is  a  fact  established  on  good  evidence 
that  igneous  matter  has,  during  many  p^i- 
ods,  been  protruded  from  below — that 
mountains  have  risen  in  succession  from 
the  sea — and  injected  their  molten  sub- 
230  and  229  as  representing  the  proportion   stance  through  the  cracks  and  open  fissures 


minds,  but  only  afler  long  toil,  have  been 
enabled  to  ascend  to  the  conception  of  ma- 
terial laws,  and  to  gain  some  feeble  glim- 
mering of  their  Maker's  glory. 

We  next  come  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  Eiirth,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  a  resting- 
place  for  otir  feet  upon  the  solid  rock  ;  but 
we  hardly  look  upon  the  things  around  us, 
before  we  see  a  fabric  of  marvellous  com- 
plexity ;  and  are  led  into  speculations,  some 
of  which  m^y  be  as  well  based  as  the  '  ce- 
lestial mechanics,'  and  others  may  be  as 
unsubstantial  as  a  nebular  vision.  Our  ge- 
ological description  will  be  short — little 
more  than  a  formal  enumeration  of  such 
facts  as  we  believe  to  be  well  established  ; 
for  were  we  to  attempt  details,  they  must, 
from  the  mere  necessity  of  our  narrow  lim- 
its, be  too  meagre  to  satisfy  any  one  who 
has  read  about  geology,  and  too  deficient 
in  illustration  to  instruct  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  science. 

Taking  this  principle  as  our  guide,  we 
may  first  enumerate  three  fundamental 
facts  now  established  on  good  physical  evi- 
dence. 

1.  The  earth  is  of  a  spheroidal  form, 
(were  it  not  so  all  its  equatorial  region 
must  be  under  water,)  and  its  equatorial 
and  polar  diameters  are  in  the  proportion 
of  300  to  299.  These  are  the  numbers 
now  used  in  our  Observatories ;  and  they 
are  the  average  results  of  a  multitude 
of  observations  made  with  Kater's  pendu- 
lum in  many  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  of  a 
careful  measurement  of  many  large  merid- 
ional arcs.     Our  author  srives  the  numbers 


of  the  two  diameters;  but  these  were  num- 
bers derived  by  Newton  theoretically  from 
the  statical  condition  of  a  revolving  fluid 
body,  and  not  from  any  previous  measure- 
ments whatsoever.  It  was  from  these  two 
latter  numbers,  combined  with  the  great 
physical  blunders  already  pointed  out,  that 
we  were  first  led  to  refer  *  the  Vestiges'  to 


of  the  superincumbent  strata.     Many  maas- 

*  We  have  bo  much  to  find  fault  with  in  tiM 
subjects  before  us,  that  we  rejoice  for  a  momeat 
to  breathe  a  purer  air  ;  and  we  refer  the  reader, 
with  the  honest  feelings  of  admiration,  to  the  ae* 
count  of  M.  Bailey's  private  virtues  and  great 
public  labors,  read  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to  tht 
Astronomical  Society  of  London   during  the  paft 

ear.     We  may   here  remark,  that   the    unit   of 


the    science  gleaned    at  a    lady^S   boarding- I  y«»^     We  may   here  remark    that   the    unit 
i       1      •     ^  •  I  ^     •    I •  -.  ..^      density  is  derived  from  distilled  water  at  62®  of 

school ;  but  Its  rank  materialism  soon  un-   p^j^^^;;,,^^^     The  density  of  the  earth,  from  Cat- 


deceived  us. 

2.  The  mean  density  of  the  earth  (that 
is,  the  density  the  earth  would  have,  were 
4t  uniformly  diffused  through  its  whole 
mass)  is  represented  by  the  number  5.66, 
the  density  of  water  being  called  1.  The 
determination  of  these  numbers  was  the 
last  work  of  M.  Bailey,  after   he   had  re 


endish's  corrected  computations,  was  5.448. 
That  by  Professor  Playfair,  (from  observatioDS  oa 
Schehallion,)  was  4.713. 

i  For  the  reason  here  stated,  it  follows  thit  bj 
no  future  improvenrient  in  machinery  can  inining 
operations  be  carried  down  to  any  verv  ^raal 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Tfie  linh 
may  not  have  been  ascertained  ;  but  were  this 
the  proper  place  for  it,  we  could  point  out  8om« 


1         •.!_      I  *  •  j'l  I      II  J    instances  where  mining  operations  arw  nnxm  /»»r. 

peated,  with  almost  incredible  labor,  and     .^^  „„  ^^  ,  ^^^^^  d,p^h%„''d  in  TtemperrtureV^^ 
with  the  best  resources  of  modern  science,    most  beyond  the  limit  of  haman  endurance  com 
the  old  experiment  of  Cavendish.       Still  I  paiible  with  health . 
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es  of  granite,  and  other  forms  of  igneous 
rock,  became  the  solid  bottom  of  some 
portions  of  the  sea  before  the  secondary 
strata  were  laid  gradually  upon  them.  The 
granite  of  Mont  Blanc  rose  during  a  re- 
cent tertiary  period.  We  can  prove  more 
than  mere  shillings  of  level,  and  that 
many  portions  of  sea  and  land  have  entire- 
ly changed  their  places.  The  rocks  at  the 
top  of  Snowdon  are  full  of  petrified  sea 
shells — the  same  may  be  said  of  some  high 
crests  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Andes. 
We  have  proof  demonstrative  that  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  that  all  England, 
formed,  during  many  ages,  the  solid  bottom 
of  the  old  sea.  It  may  be  true  that  the  an- 
tagonist powers  of  nature,  during  the  hu- 
man period,  have  reached  a  kind  of  bal- 
ance. But  during  all  geological  periods 
there  have  been  such  long  intervals  of  re- 
pose, or  of  such  gradual  movements,  that 
we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  earth  in  the 
successive  deposits  formed  in  the  waters  of 
the  sea.  This  is  the  great  business  of  ge- 
ology. 

But,  before  we  begin  our  enumeration  of 
such  deposits,  let  us  discharge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  men  like  Hutton,  Hall,  and 
PI  ay  fair,  who  first  taught  us  to  reason  well 
on  these  grand  subjects  of  speculation. 
They  laid  a  good  foundation  in  the  facts 
of  nature,  and  their  theoretical  views 
were  ennobled  by  a  high  philosophy.  They 
found  geology  sunk  under  the  load  of  a 
cumbrous  hypothesis;  but  they  lifted  her, 
half  drowned,  from  the  waters,  animated 
her  by  their  fires,  and  she  grew  under  their 
training  to  a  goodly  stature.  If  other  dis- 
coverers have  gone  beyond  them,  it  is  but 
the  common  fortune  of  all  advancing  know- 
ledge; and  our  modern  geologists,  while 
they  are  pursuing  a  new  game,  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  without  such  noble  leaders, 
they  never  could  have  ventured  to  attack 
the  quarry  that  is  before  them  ;  and  it 
would  ill  become  them  to  think  only  of 
themselves,  and  forget  the  hard-bought  hon- 
ors of  their  fathers. 

The  science  of  Paleontology  has  its  lim- 
its, or  it  may  run  into  endless  details,  like 
those  of  Botany.  Those  who  love  large 
views  of  nature,  will,  perhaps,  then  leave 
the  ranks  in  which  they  are  now  serving, 
and  come  back  to  more  early  speculations ; 
and  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  and  the  phenomena  of 
large  mineral  masses,  may  supply,  for  ages 
to  come,  matter  for  the  investigations  of 
chemical  philoiophy,  tod  the  oaJculaiions 
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of  exact  science.  But  we  roust  now  come 
to  our  enumeration  of  the  regular  stratified 
deposits  of  the  earth,  beginning  with  the 
oldest 

1.  Hypozoic  system. — We  find  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the 
central  ridges  of  mountain  chains,  a  vast 
series  of  crystalline  slates.  They  are  call- 
ed metamorphic  by  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Lyell ;  and  the  word  implies  that  their 
structure  has  been  changed,  since  the  time 
of  their  first  formation,  by  the  action  of 
some  mineralizing  cause.  This  may  be 
generally  true,  and  we  do  not  discuss  the 
point ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  structure 
does  not,  by  itself,  imply  the  age  of  a  rock  ; 
because  it  is  found  occasionally,  among 
rocks  of  very  different  ages,  which  have 
been  acted  on  by  central  heat.*  What  we 
afiirm  is — that  such  crystalline  slates  do 
exist  in  many  cases  below  the  oldest  rocks 
in  which  organic  remains  have  been  discov- 
ered. These  rocks  have  been  called  hypO" 
xmc  by  Phillips— a  word  implying  thatchey 
contain  no  organic  remains,  and  that  they 
are  geologically  below  all  the  rocks  that  do 
contain  the  traces  of  animal  life.  There 
are  good  examples  of  this  division  in  Wales 
and  Cumberland,  and,  we  believe,  also 
among  the  slates  of  the  Grampian  chain. 
We  may  remark,  once  for  all  that  our  il- 
lustrations will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  British  Isles. 

2.  Protazaic  sys/em.— Following  the  an- 
alogy of  the  word  hypozoic,  we  may  call 
the  next  system  protozoic,  or  the  lowest  in 
which  the  traces  of  any  organic  structure 
have  been  discovered.  In  it  we  would  in- 
clude all  the  higher  slate-mountains  of 
Wales  and  Cumberland ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  frontier  chain  of  Scotland, 
which  stretches  from  St.  Abb's  Head  to  the 
Mull  of  Galloway.     The  rocks  of  this  sys- 

*  On  thif  tubject,  the  geologists  of  Scot- 
land led  the  wny,  and  to  nearly  fiuiihed  their 
work,  that  they  leA  little  to  do  for  thoee  who  fol- 
lowed them.  Statuary  marble  was  formerly  call- 
ed primitive ;  but  Sir  James  Hall  made  it  out  of 
pounded  chalk  or  oyster  shells.  The  erupted 
syenites  of  the  Isle  of  Sky  have  converted  a 
great  mass  of  lias  into  a  rock  like  statuary  marble. 
In  the  Alps,  b>'ds  of  lias  are,  by  the  action  of  the 
centra!  granite,  converted  into  gneiss.  Facts  of 
this  kind  have  led  many  observers  into  great  mis- 
takes. In  some  parts  of  Scandinavia  the  altered 
Silurian  slates  are  converted  into  beds  with  a  per- 
fectlj  crystalline  structure  which  would  formerly 
have  been  called  primitive  Some  of  these  facts 
have,  perhaps,  misled  our  author.  On  these  sub- 
jects we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  *  Report  of 
the  Britbh  Association*  for  1S44. 
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mi^ht  call  a  natural  ascending  scale.    We 
find,  on  llie  contrary,  the  predacious  ce- 
phalopoda, and  the  liighly  organized  cruita- 
ceans,  among  the  very  oldest  fossils  of  the 
sys^torn.     Such  is  the  order  of  nature  ;  ud 
she  refuses  to  do  her  work  on    our  dicta* 
tion.     We  are  describing  phenomena  tkl 
wc  have  seen.      We  have  s|>ent  yean  of 
active  life  among  these  ancient    strata— 
looking  for  (and  we  might  say  longing  (or) 
some   arrangement    of   the    fossils    whiek 


tern  are  of  enormous  thickness  ;  and  though 
rnncli  interrupted  by  volcanic  action,  and 
1ih*iid(M]  with  much  ii^ncouM  matter,  many 
p;ir(Hofth(Mn  must  have  bccMi  slowly  and  reg- 
nliirly  dq)fi!4ited  durini;  a  vast  lapse  of  time. 
Thr  lf)wcr  portitm  of  them  it*  several  thou- 
Mand  fret  in  thickness,  and  contains  no  or- 
ganic rcmuin!^;  at  Ica^it,  none  have  been 
clincoveriMl  in  it;  but  the  upper  portion, 
nlnn  Neveral  thousand  feet  in  thickness, 
c.on(:iinH  in  North  Wales  numerous  organic 

rrm:iins,  especially  along  five  or  six  distinct ;  might  fall  in  with  our  preconceived  noti 
bsindN,  markrd  liorc  and  there  by  the  prcs-  .of  a  natural  ascending  scale.      But  we  looi- 
onro   of  calcircous  matter.     Those  fi>ssil|Od    in   vain;    and  we  were    weak    enoofh 
bands  arc    much  more  imperfectly  repre- j  (perhaps  our  author  might  tell  u^)  to  bov 
srntod   in  the   north  of  Kiigland,  and   we   to  nature.     The  ra//iaf a,  such  as  C4>raisaii 
believe  still  more  feebly  in   Scotland.     But   encrinites,  are  found  throughout  ;   buttbcf 
what    are  tlie^e  old   t\pes  of  organic    lite,  -are  found  along  with  the  higher  types,  aai 
and  wh.it  is  their  arraniroment  ?     Wc  tiud  ,they  abound  more  in  the  upper  than  ioilB 
nmou;;  them  no  ani'uaNof  the  hii!hor  diss-   lower  bauds  of  the /iro/osotr  system. 
OS  with  a  regular  tikelettm  and  a  backbone;  i      But  some  one  may  perhaps  ask,  vhats 
but    we  do    rind  nitiinta  in    abundance — .\\ic  on juinai  aiCtndiaff  scale  on   the  ihwr 
such   as  eornls.  enorinites,  ^-.c.  :    and  we   of  development  ?     Assuredly   we  wish  r« 
aUiHifit!  two  groups  allied  to  modern  stir- ,  to   misrepresent  the  theory,   and    we  s^ 
li*»h  (t>,»hiura  and  .Asterias).     Crustaceans   tjuolo  our  author*?  words.     '  The  first  step' 
(lrilobiie<)  are  in   ^reai  nbnntlanoe  :  some    he  tolls  us,  in  the  creation  of  life  upon  tb 
with  Nvuitifully  perfeei  organs  of  sense,  but    planet,  was  *  a  cktmiahtleciric    operatm, 
with  fornix  unlike  ,iny  liviu::  genera  or  spo-   ^V  tr.hicM  siuHple  ^rr^iira/  vrsieirs  iren  fn- 
eies  of  the  olas<.     Of  molluscous  creatures /'*'«"'^<''     The  next  step  was  *  an  adeaaa 
we    have    a    greu   abundince:    and   manv    umifr   tiitor   of   iMcmliar  condiiioms^frm 
sp.vMrn;*;js  of  seier.d  dt\i'*ions  of  ihii  class.    ^^^  ^imp!f>t  forms  of  brinjf  to  the  mtxt  mtr 
ospeoiilly  of  ceph:dopi»ds— the    hi::hest  of  compluahiL  and  this  through   the  mtdiuM 
all  mo'lii-sos  in  or^ianie  structure.     S'ich  is    ••'  '^'  ordinary  process  of  grmeratian.'  U 
otir  oldest  f.jwu.i.      Th.^e  wh.^  I,v»t  for  do-    '1^^^     -^'^  ^-"^^  is  confirmed   bj  an  apps 
tails  musi  seekthiMn  ni  the  lower  Silurian    *^^  ^'r-  BaS.ojo's  calouiaiing  machine.at 
Sy^te.n   o[    Mr     Mtirchi^Mi.   a:id   in    main    i\^    >  covMiuincal  ti^uie:  and    our    amW 
oiher  uorks.     N^yesaJvc  fivi^^ils  do  not  a{>- 
pear  am.Mii:  i!u>e  B:.;j>!i  rooks:  bui  there 
niu*!  h.ne  been  a   r.i  .ss  or*cjeM:»lo  Iifo  in 
the  an%'ie:it   >ca.  ,'•>   n.>   ^;«7•l   c  i:\   appcir 
wii.h.^ui  a   ■^.^■j   It*   i!p!:»\»l    It       Wo  iliori>- 
t'^r.^  o»viu-!;j.ie.   i'k,:    lOiT.Nalile    s!riKM:]rc<. 
s;\oh  a>  Al^.r  an.i  l\i'i.  :'uj>t  h  ivo  .»S  -ii:!.!- 


"0 


•  •   -  • 

•  ■    •  1 


l:\^n  tluvr  s,»':  A-.i:  »-.t-^:r,:ot;.  :o 
I  h 0  y  wrro  a  !*  '^.^ : ; v »:  a  r  ■  i  i  i  -^.^  :v*i  .r  e. :  *:.::.  "i  j 
the  o»>:isy'.r.:.  VT  .*f  t  0  >;:.'.is  .  :»:■,.!  >  .; 
Kvijos  Arc  f.^.::-..i  i:\  Soi;.i.;.ii ..;...'  ;.;  ;  -i 
*Yr)  «^j«iest  r.xv>i!  ^:.^.Ji^^  •  li.;;  w;..,i  .s  ;  a 
»rr  ange  men  s  *^*  i  S^^,"  »: .  Tt-  or.  i  r  j  an .  .• 
stmetvres?  It  is  n.-*  true  iV.a;  .\;i  ;:  o 
lofmi  ferms  of  Mimal  hie  kic  r*uuo  ... 
lli«lowMifa«i  WiriitMKi  th&:  tS'  ::i.to 

are  |cra«:2ua  i  klow-- 
IkMiis.  :r.  XI  ."^  i:  « ;* 

k>i   Mr    M>-- 

4kiit.T.f  ;:-<   - 


uUU,  leri  p  oisanily.  and  with  a  logic,  r 
•i,»po,  poo;:li-r  to  hmiself,  •  though  i» 
kn,>\\Ioii::c  were  never  ti«  be  clear! v  atltt 

J.  It  necii  11%^:  much  afTcrct  the  present  e 
j'.i.r.c:.;.  proiiiied  it  can  be  shown  la 
'.iiOre  p.^^:>i  bo  sonte  such  influence  «iii' 
:.\c  rdi.j-.  if  DatarJ  thin^!'  We  rep^ 
^:..m  t'i.s  and  we  hive  done.  We  r.F 
i  ;.   ;j   :»ji   M-e  a:s#eriion ;   and   we  cf 

.  :-.  &::.:  :.:*  ;:  e  n.aterialiscs  oq  the  \Kt* 
:  :.c  I  .';:..  ;»■  i>r.ie  tnis  sm^le  f>(>ir.L     Af* 

:   :;    >  ^>.  '  :..•.'  iJra  uhich  I  form  d' v 

*. \:  i>'' ».  f  I '^^nic  iiie  uf»oii  our  car. b- 
...  .:  ;  lO  :  \:*  ■::?>:*  i*  ip;*'.icac>)c  lo  aii  >.a 

.:  ;  .  ..:rc>  ..■•"  »  ia»  ;-:.r.^ — £S«  that  tkesa 
.<r*;  .-.ni  71 .  .of  j'*Yi«..*.rr  /a^.  mmtierait 
: :  V Ki.  h  : K /. ;  / *  ;.  kr  prainuii4^m  is  tmktrt 
•■..;;.  ^  :.-v  /.;-:i  :r  :kf  tw^  wtest  mk&nH 
:k.',:  IK  ?  f^  ■  ;'*-ar^.-re  tar  mtJi  ki^hff 
-.n  i  y(  .'£  :.  :«.'  r/^&  aijrwsf — ihe  ftases* 
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eharacter/  (p.  231.)  He  adds,  'I  take  ex- 
isting natural  means,  and  show  them  to  have 
been  capable  of  producing  all  the  existing 
organisms/  (p.  233.)  But  he  has  not  shown 
ibis ;  and  we  affirm  that  he  cannot  show  it ; 
and,  to  prove  bis  point,  he  has  taken  the 
unnatural  means  of  falsifying  the  documents 
of  nature. 

3.  The  third  system,  or  the  third  great 
natural  division  of  the  ascending  series, 
follows  the  second  without  any  break  or  in- 
terruption. It  represents  all  the  upper  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  Mr.  Murchison,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  series  of  slaty^red  beds,  called 
'  tilestone,'  which  are  now  separated  from 
the  old  red-sand-stone.*  In  the  country 
bordering  on  South  Wales,  it  admits  of  the 
following  six  natural  subdivisions,  taken  in 
the  ascending  order: — (I.)  Wenlock  shale; 
(2.)  Wenlock  limestone;  (3.)  Lower  Lud- 
low shale  and  slate;  (4.)  Aymistry lime- 
stone ;  (5.)  Upper  Ludlow  shale  and  slate  ; 
(6.)  Tilestone.  Our  limits  preclude  details, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this 
enumeration  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  we 
have  found  in  North  Wales,  and  in  the 
north  of  England,  rocks  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  very  great  thickness,  but  admitting 
not  of  any  such  distinct  subdivisions  as  are 
given  above.  In  Scotland,  there  are  also 
rocks  of  this  age ;  but  they  are  more  feehly 
represented,  and  have  not  yet  been  well  de- 
scribed. Again,  we  ask,  what  are  the  fos- 
sil species  of  this  system,  and  what  is  their 
arrangement  ?  We  reply,  not  in  any  order 
representing  what  we  call  a  natural  scale. 
We  might  as  well  attempt  to  construct  a 
scale  out  of  the  order  in  which  a  child  has 
arranged  the  organic  fragments  it  may  have 
picked  up  from  a  shingle  beach.  Some  of 
the  old  species  are  found  straggling  through 
the  upper  system ;  but,  as  a  group,  the  spe- 
cies are  new  and  characteristic ;  and  their 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  de- 
termined by  the  successive  physical  con- 
ditions at  the  bottom  of  the  old  ocean. 
.Are,  then,  the  new  species  derived  from  the 
old  by  a  gradual  transmutation  or  develop- 
ment from  one  species  to  another?  We 
reply,  no ;  because  the  new  species,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  as  sharply  defined  as  the 

**  l*he  deterroination  of  this  order  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Murchison  ;  and  it  enabled  ua,  on  the  only 
good  evidence  afforded  by  any  British  sections, 
to  connect  the  old  alate-rocks  with  the  old  red- 
Mndatone.  It,  therrfore,  gave  us  one  good  base 
line  whereon  to  build  a  svstem.  In  all  other  parts 
of  the  British  isles,  the  history  of  this  part  of  na- 
tore  is  in  disjointed  fragments;  but  they  can  now 
%•  arranged  lo  a  true  onronological  order. 
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old  ;  and  show  no  gradations  leading  to  any 
ambiguity.  And  let  us  here  observe,  that 
the  same  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  transmutation  theory  (which  derives 
all  forms  of  animal  life  by  a  natural  process 
of  generation  from  the  beings  which  pre- 
ceded them  during  former  epochs  of  the 
earth)  presents  itself,  both  in  the  grouping 
of  each  separate  system,  and  in  the  passage 
from  one  system  to  another ;  and  this  is  true, 
whatever  part  of  the  ascending  geological 
series  we  choose  to  take  between  the  low- 
est formations  and  the  highest.  The  hy- 
pothesis has  difficulties  to  meet  at  every 
turn ;  but  the  circular  scheme  of  nature, 
and  its  diverging  lines,  will  supply  new  mat- 
ter for  our  imaginative  author.  And,  by 
taking  a  hundred  steps,  which  nature  never 
took  before  him,  and  by  casting  off  the  in- 
cumbrances of  fact,  he  may  reconstruct  his 
broken  circles,  and  again  set  his  mechan- 
ism in  movement.  If  we  kill  the  serpent, 
he  will  sow  its  teeth,  and  look  for  a  crop  of 
armed  men.  We  refer  his  memory  to  the 
old  fable,  and  tell  him  that  his  new  cham- 
pions will  not  fight  his  battles,  but  slaughter 
one  another. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  fauna  of  this 
system  (so  far  as  regards  the  classes  above 
named)  is  one  jot  more  noble  than  that  of 
the  protozoic  groups ;  but  there  is  one  re- 
markable addition.  The  remains  of  fish 
appear  in  this  system.  The  species  describ- 
ed in  Mr.  Murchison's  work  are  from  the 
higher  beds  of  the  upper  Ludlow  rocks, 
(No.  5  of  the  system  here  described  ;)  and 
the  scales  of  small  fish  were  supposed  to  oc- 
cur further  down ;  which  our  author  re- 
gards as  the  tokens  of  nature's  first  and  half- 
abortive  efforts  to  make  fish  out  of  the  lower 
animals.  We  believe  he  is  wrong  as  to  his 
facts,  and  we  are  certain  he  is  wrong  as  to 
his  inferences;  for  we  have  seen  character- 
istic portions  of  a  fish  derived  from  the 
shales  alternating  with  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone, and  therefore  from  beds  below  these 
small  abortions.  This  fish,  to  speak  in  the 
technical  language  of  Agassiz,  undoubted- 
ly belongs  to  the  Cestraciont  family  of  the 
Placoid  order — proving  to  demonstration 
that  the  oldest  known  fossil  fish  belongs  io 
the  highest  type  of  that  division  of  the  ver- 
tehrata.  Again,  what  are  the  fish  derived 
from  the  beds  near  the  top  of  the  upper  Lud- 
low slates  7  They  are  only  seen  in  small 
fragments;  but  out  of  them  Agassiz  has  re- 
constructed seven  species.  AH  of  tbeniy 
without  exception,  belong  to  fish  of  a  high 
organic  structure ;  and  among  them  are  two 
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go  on  to  graver  mailers.  We  reject  the 
peculiarities  of  the  system,  because  the} 
are  unsustained  by  any  direct  anatomicnl 
proof.  We  have  several  times  seen  the 
human  brain  dissected,  (and  twice  by  Dr. 
Spurzheira  himseH*)  and  we  affirm  thai 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  been  able 
to  demonstrate  any  subdivisions  of  its  struc- 
ture corresponding  to  the  organ  ,  theory. 
But  some  one  may  tell  us  that  it  is  proved 
by  a  wide  induction  of  facts  of  another 
kind,  derived  from  the  externa]  forms  of 
the  cranium.  This  we  also  deny  ;  and  we 
need  not  repeat  opinions  enforced  in  former 
articles  of  this  Journal,  but  refer  to  them. 
Let  us,  however,  remark  in  passing,  that 
there  is  one  substantial  reason  why  phre- 
nology should  maintain  its  ground  with 
those  who  have  a  large  capacity  of  belief, 
or  an  obstinacy  in  maintaining  their  first 
opinions.  It  starts  with  the  assumption  of 
certain  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  belong, 
with  greater  or  less  ])rominence  to  every 
human  being.  These  qualities  were  known 
before  phrenology  was  ever  thought  of;  but 
it  gives  them  a  local  habitation,  and  some- 
times a  new  name.  When,  therefore,  a 
credulous  neophyte  presents  himself  for 
manipulation,  and  from  the  bumps  upon 
the  outside  of  his  head  is  told  of  that  which 
passes  in  the  inside  of  it,  we  consider  it 
morally  and  physically  impossible  that  the 
oracular  response  should  not  touch  some 
prominent  points  of  character,  of  which  the 
patient  must  needs  be  conscious  if  he  have 
any  character  at  all.  It  is,  in  such  a  case, 
the  property  of  human  nature  to  be  taken 
with  good  hits,  and  to  overlook  the  many 
mistakes  and  blunders;  and  so  may  the 
oracles  of  phrenology,  like  some  others, 
have  their  hierophants  and  their  votive  of- 
ferings for  many  generations. 

In  a  limited  sense,  we  are  all  of  us  phre- 
nologists :  we  all  of  us  believe  that  the  sen- 
sible impressions  of  external  nature  are 
conveyed,  through  the  nervous  system  to 
the  brain,  and  there  apprehended  by  the 
mind  ;  and  we  believe  that  in  a  reverse  or- 
der, the  intentions  of  the  will  are  conveyed 
from  the  brain  to  the  organs  of  the  body. 
This  is  no  new  doctrine ;  and  we  may  ac- 
cept a  lofty  expanded  forehead,  and  other 
outer  characters  of  the  cranium,  as  indica- 
tions (though  by  no  means  sure  ones)  of 
high  capacity.  We  will  even  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  allow,  should  it  ever  be  sanction- 
ed by  good  evidence,  (which  we  very 
greatly  doubt,)  that  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  animal  qualities  of  a  man  may  be  indica- 
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ted,  in  a  general  way,  by  three  correspond- 
ing developments  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  af^ 
feet  the  outer  form  of  the  head.  But  when 
men  go  on  with  their  most  artificial  parti- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  thus  proceed  to 
build  a  regular  psychological  system  on 
their  own  inventions,  they  may  become  not 
only  ridiculous  but  very  mischievous.  Such 
a  system  may  give  us  the  ready  change  of 
hard  technical  words,  with  certain  material 
notions  to  fix  their  meaning.  But  let  no 
man  fancy,  when  he  has  mastered  these 
watchwords  and  party  symbols,  that  he  has 
reached  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  He  may 
know  no  more  about  it  than  a  stammering 
boy  does  of  oratory  from  having  learned  by 
rote  the  jargon  of  an  old  bock  of  rhetoric; 
or  than  a  bellows  blower,  or  sexton,  does  of 
Handel's  glorious  harmonies,  after  he  has 
counted  all  the  keys  or  gilded  pipes  of  his 
parish  organ. 

The  questions  between  the  materialist 
and  the  immaterialist  are  not,  in  truth,  affect- 
ed by  rhe  phrenological  hypothesis.  They 
remain  in  their  old  places.  It  matters  not 
whether  all  the  brain  be  subservient  to  every 
act  of  the  mind,  or  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  to  particular  acts.  What  we  call 
mind  is  that  principle  which  binds  our 
thoughts  together,  and  makes  us  intellectu- 
ally what  we  are;  giving  us  a  unity  of  con- 
sciousness not  transferable  to  another,  or 
separable  into  parts — a  unity  of  knowledge, 
a  unity  of  responsibility,  and  a  unity  of  as- 
piration after  future  good.  Common  lan- 
guage does  not  confound  such  things  under 
names  descriptive  of  dead  matter,  and  its 
actions  on  things  dead  and  inorganic  ;  be- 
cause common  language  is  the  voice  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  not  the  echo  of  an  hypoth- 
esis. Spurzheim  was  a  clever  and  honest 
man  ;  but  ridden  to  death  by  an  hypothesis, 
as  many  a  good  man  before  him.  He  was 
not  a  vulgar  materialist,  whatever  may  be 
some  of  his  followers  ;  and  we  khow,  for 
we  have  discussed  this  point  with  him,  that 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  and 
transmutation  of  species  found  no  favor 
with  him,  because  he  believed  it  utterly  un- 
true. 

A  most  wretched  system  of  psychology, 
ending  in  a  chilling  physical  fatalism,  de- 
structive of  law  and  social  order,  or,  at 
least,  depriving  them  of  their  purest  sanc- 
tions, has  been  reared  on  the  doctrines  of 
Gall  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  owe 
them  a  grudge.  And  the  system  is  quite 
natural  if  the  longings  of  the  soul  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  dry  technicalities,  and  notal- 
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lowed  Co  rise  aboTe  them — if  we  are  only  to 
know  the  higbest  functions  of  the   mind 
through  an  insufferable  jargon,  which  can- 
not goonestep  with  us  beyond  the  dull  ma- 
terial instruments  subservient  to  thought. 
Our  author  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders  of 
this  school.     While  speculating  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth,  he  can  rise  to  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  by    the    very  powers 
which  be,  in  theory,  denies.      But  if  his 
speculations  lead  him  towards  any  concep- 
tion of  a   mind  superior  to  the  common 
functions  of  gross   matter,  his  senses  are 
paralyzed  ;  he  stops  short  with  a  strange 
inconsistency,  and    sinks   down  into   the 
worst  absurdities  of  a  dismal  and  irrational 
materialism.     He  tells  us  that  material  or- 
gans are  all  in  all — '  that  man's  mode  of 
actidn  depends  solely  on  his  organization ' 
— '  that  grades  of  mind,  like  forms  of  body, 
are  mere  stages  of  development ' — and  that 
there   is   no  essential   difference  between 
man   and  beast     It  follows,  from  his  sys- 
tem, that  the   buzzing  of  bees,  the  gab- 
bling of  turkeys,  and  the  jabbering  of  apes, 
are  phenomena  of  the  same  order-— differ- 
ing only  in  degree   with  the  highest  sym- 
bolical representations  of  human  thought, 
and  the   highest  recorded  abstractions  of 
pure  intellect.     lie  tells  us  that  the  differ- 
ence between  instinct  and  reason  is  all  a 
f«>olish  dream — that  they  are  both  organic. 
That  the  instinct  of  a  bee,  which  leads  it, 
in   tlie  construction  of  its  cell,  to  solve  a 
difficult  problem  in  solid  geometry,  '  is  on- 
ly a  primitive  exercise  of  constructiveness :' 
That  we  may  be  unfortunate  in  inheriting 
bad  organs  from  nature — grind  on  we  must; 
and,  if  we  make  sad  discord,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  organs  we  inherit,  and  not  of  the 
hand  that  turns  the  handle :  That  if  ill  be- 
fall a  man  for  his  grating  music,  he  has  no 
right  to  grumble ; '  for  the  system  of  nature 
has  the  fairness  of  a  lottery,  in  which  every 
man  has  a  like  chance  of  drawing  a  prize,' 
(p.  360.)     Lastly,  we  are  told, '  that  free 
will  in  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  vicissi- 
tude of  the  supremacy  of  the  faculties  (t.e. 
the  organs)  over  each  other,'  (p.  332.) 

We  think  ail  we  have  just  quoted  or  re- 
ferred to,  one  mass  of  mischievous  absurdi- 
ty. The  absurdity  of  the  last  definition  is 
perhaps  the  worst  of  all.  Even  allowing 
the  absurd  organ  theory,  volition  and  choice 
imply  some  control  over  the  activity  of  such 
organs.  Whence  this  controlling  power 
which  makes  the  essence  of  the  will?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  organs  which  by  the  hy- 
pothesis are  controlled. 
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We  have  now  done  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  author's  mind,  and  our  estimate  of  his 
powers  as  a  reformer  of  philosophy,  mate- 
rial and  immaterial ;  and  having  thus  clear- 
ed the  way  for  ourselves  and  for  the  reader, 
we  proceed'  to  the  facts  on  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  build  his  system,  and  as  far  as  may 
be,  we  shall  follow  them  in  the  order  of  the 
•  Vestiges.' 

Befiire  we  speak  of '  celestial  mechanics' 
and  the  'nebular  hypothesis,'  let  us  not, 
however,  so  far  sink  ourselves  in  dead  mat- 
ter as  to  forget  the  mind  of  man,  and  how 
it  rose  gradually  to  the  conception  of  this 
great  body  of  physical  truth.     We  cannot 
reason  an  instant  without  language;    for 
language  embodies  our  first  abstractions, 
without  which  we  could  not  advance  to  any 
new  proposition  capable  of  being  apprehend- 
ed or  expressed  in  words.    This  remark 
applies  to  the  very  rudiments  of  our  advanc- 
ing knowledge,  however  feeble  they  may 
be.    Our  knowledge  of  the  simplest  kind, 
as  it  is  first  apprehended  by  sense,  may  re- 
semble the  knowledge  of  the  lower  animals; 
and  while  we  are  fettered  among  things  of 
sense,  such  as  pain  and  pleasure,  and  our 
wills  act  instinctively  in  obedience  to  our 
emotions,  we  are  on  a  parallel  with  them. 
We  have  our  natural  language  as  well  as 
they ;  and  we  come  wailing  into  the  world 
feebler  and  more  helpless  than  any  of  them. 
It  is  from  no  want  of  vocal  organs  that  they 
use  not  an  artificial  language  like  our  own  ; 
but  from  a  want  of  something  within  them-^ 
selves,  demanding  such  symbols  as  expres- 
sions of  their  will  and  meaning.     Some  of 
them,  as  we  know,  can  learn   articulate 
sounds  by  imitstion ;  but  they  understand 
not  the  words  they  use  as  expressions  of 
thought,  (except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  they  may 
become  to  them  new  symbols  of  some  phys- 
ical emotion  or  mere  physical  want,)  any 
more  than  the  clever  puppets  of  Professor 
Wheatstone,  when  they  give  us,  mechani- 
cally, some  rudimentary  sounds  of  speech, 
like  the  half-articulate  babblings  of  a  little 
child.     The  chattering  of  a  parrot  and  the 
whistling  tunes  of  a  bulfinch  are  beautiful 
instances  of  animal  imitation  ;  but  the  one 
bird  no  more  comprehends  the  abstractions 
of  language  than  the  other  does  the  princi- 
ples of  music.     Our  first  essays  in  language 
are  connected  with  material  things ;  and  we 
soon  learn  such  a  power  of  abstraction  as  to 
call  many  similar  things  by  a  common  name. 
Feeble  as  such  an  advance  in  language  may 
be,  we  believe  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
a  brute.    The  highest  general  uuths,  on 
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any  Bubjeet  within  the  grasp  of  out  thoughts, 
are  onlj  verbal  propoaitiona,  expreaaing  the 
highest  coDceptione  we  have  yet  formed 
withia  our  minds.  But  there  are  many 
truths,  the  inveetigation  of  which  our  com- 
mon language  can  never  reach  ;  partly  from 
ita  inevitable  association  with  the  things 
around  us,  and  with  the  common  actions 
and  passions  of  our  nature ;  and  partly  from 
Its  unmanageable  complexity.  Hence  men 
have  been  driven  to  invent  a  new  language, 
the  symbol  of  pure  abstraction,  and  the  fit 
instrument  of  pure  intellect.  Such  is  the 
language  of  mathematical  analysis,  and  it 
was  by  the  help  of  such  a  language  that 
Newton  interpreted  the  enigmas  of  the  sky. 

^8  the  mind  b  immaterial,  though  mys- 
teriously connected  with  matter  and  its 
laws,  (should  any  one  affirm  that  they  must 
lor  ever  remain  connected,  we  have  no  dis- 
pute with  him,  for  the  subject  is  far  above 
our  knowledge,)  ao  the  high  truths  of  this 
new  language  are  based  on  conceptions  of 
our  own,  stripped  off  from  matter ;  and  ex- 
press in  a  symbolic  form,  not  the  general 
relations  of  external  and  material  things, 
but  of  things  within  oiirsdves,  and  truths 
arising  out  of  creations  within  our  own 
minds.  And  ao  we  rise  to  an  apprehension 
of  general  and  eternal  truths  above  all  mate- 
rial nature,  yet  applicable  to  material  nature, 
wherever  her  phenomena  can  be  brought  un- 
der the  exact  terms  of  our  general  proposi- 
tions :  and  thus  it  is  that  we  can  come  down 
from  our  abstract  soarings,  and  sometimes 
teat  oar  conclusions  by  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  separate  phenomena  of  material  na- 
ture; and  ao  the  mind  conceives  the  laws 
of  material  nature  within  itaelf,  which  ma- 
terial nature  could  never  give  the  mind  by 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  same  phenomena 
before  the  senses.  And  having  done  this, 
we  can  rise  higher  still — we  can  again  put 
nature  to  the  torture,  and  wring  new  secrets 
-from  her.  We  can  tell,  with  full  assurance, 
of  material  things  never  heard  by  ear  or 
seen  by  eye ;  we  can  point  out  the  coming 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  tell  of  ma- 
terial cycles  (not  comprehended  by  sense, 
but  evolved  out  of  our  own  abstractions) 
which  began  before  man's  creation,  and  are 
still  in  the  progreaa  of  accomplishment 

In  like  manner,  did  our  subject  admit  of 
it,  we  might  here  dtacoaa  the  imaginative, 
moral,  and  other  faealtiea  of  our  nature,  (the 
reflections  of  God's  image,)  and  the  high 
abatractiona  we  derive  from  them ;  we  might 
tell  of  our  conceptions  of  beauty,  harmony, 
law^  ocder,  time,  and  etemilj,^of  our  in* 


dividual  duties  subordhnte  to  general  rules, 
and  our  moral  sentimenta  triumphing  over 
all  material  nature,  and  exalted  into  reli* 
gion.  And,  just  as  in  the  former  case,  we 
might  come  down  from  our  abatractiona, 
bring  them  to  the  business  of  vulgar  lifip, 
and  show  that  they  exalt  roan's  nature  (aa 
far  as  may  be  here)  and  insure  his  hnppi* 
nesa.  But  these  high  subjects  are  forbid- 
den. We  therefore  come  to  our  conclusion, 
and  contend  that  there  is  an  immeasurable 
difference  between  instinct  and  reason ;  and 
where  the  work  of  instinct  resembles  reason , 
(aa  in  the  geometrical  solids  wrought  by  a 
bee,)  we  l^hold  therein  the  hand  of  God. 
And  we  further  contend,  that  there  is  the 
same  immeasurable  interval  between  the  ab- 
stract language  of  man,  and  the  natural  lan- 
guage by  which  a  brute  expreases  ita  mate- 
rial wanta-^and  that  to  regard,  as  our  au- 
thor does,  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  and  the 
chattering  of  a  monkey,  as  co-ordinate  or- 
ganic phenomena,  either  with  the  abstrac- 
tions of  common  language,  or  the  symboli- 
cal abstractions  of  pure  reason,  only  shows 
the  same  incapacity  in  comprehending  roen- 
tol  phenomena,  which  he  has  so  conspicu- 
ously shown  while  speculating  on  material 
things.  It  is  true  that  we  begin  with  ob- 
jects of  sense ;  but  we  soon  learn  to  aoar  far 
above  them ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the 
great  intellectual  superstructure  which  has 
been  reared  by  man,  and  is  in  continual 
progress,  (while  animal  instincts  remain  the 
same,  and  admit  not  of  advance,)  we  turn 
away  from  the  material  and  phrenological 
jargon  of  this  author  with  feelinga  somewhat 
like  those  which  would  be  raised  within  us 
by  the  impertinences  of  a  guide  who  could 
talk  only  of  laddera  and  scaffolds,  hammers, 
chissels,  and  mortar-hods,  while  we  were 
first  gazing  at  one  of  the  most  glorious  mon- 
umenta  of  human  art.  But  leaving  thc«e 
mental  speculations,  let  us  come  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  Nebukr  Hypothe- 
sis. 

The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
learned  by  gazing  at  the  sky;  and  after 
many  hundred  yeara  of  observation,  and  af- 
ter many  aacheme  built  up  and  throun  down 
again,  the  planets  were  at  length  arranged 
in  their  right  places ;  their  motions  reduced 
to  a  natural  order ;  their  orbits  ascertained ; 
and  a  fixed  numerical  law,  between  their 
distancea  and  their  timea  of  revolution,  es- 
tablished on  exact  calculations.  But  the 
cause  of  their  motions  waa  only  to  be  learn- 
ed fi'om  the  earth.  It  waa  fi'om  exptrrments 
on  the  matter  of  the  earth  that  man  learned 
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the  oonceplion  of  regaltr  dynamtcal  laws ; 
md  aided  \>y  a  near  analysis,  and  new  in- 
telledual  irnplementa  of  hia  own  invenlion, 
Newton  extended  these  Uwa  to  the  sky,  and 
fo  established  the  mechanism  of  the  beav- 
•ns ;  and  his  vast  work  haa  been  so  perfect- 
ed by  the  labors  of  La  Place,  and  other  great 
ninds,  that  the  science  of  '  celestial  ni^ 
ehanics'  now  fills  the  highest  and  aecurest 
place  of  all  natural  knowledge.  But  if  afr> 
tronomy  derive  ita  crowning  glory  from  the 
earth,  so  may  it  give  back  again  to  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth, 
which  we  could  not  derive  from  the  mat* 
ler  on  its  surface.  Thus  the  Nebular  Hy- 
potbests,  which  aupposes  our  solar  system 
to  have  arisen  from  the  condensation  of  a 
Nebula,  should  it  ever  become  established, 
(for  it  is  now  but  a  splendid  vision,)  may 
give  as  some  glimmering  insight  into  the 
primeval  condition  of  our  globe  before  it 
settled  into  its  present  form. 

Men  naturally  delight  to  such  speed a^ 
tioDd;  and  they  fUl  in  so  well  with  certain 
acknowledged  facts  of  nature,  (such  as  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  central  heat,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  solid  and  gaseous  parts,) 
that  they  have  been  received  with  great  fa- 
vor by  modem  geologists.  The  sons  of  the 
earth  tried,  as  we  are  told,  in  old  times,  to 
climb  to  heaven,  and  had  a  frightful  fall. 
The  story  may  be  poetical,  yet  prophetic ; 
and  should  warn  geologists  against  too 
great  ambition.  They  have  a  good  old  ped* 
igree,  without  any  need  of  being  helped  out 
by  an  illegitimate  link  to  a  more  godlike 
stock ;  and  we  gently  hint  to  them  for  their 
own  good,  that  they  have  enough  to  do  on 
earth  without  attempting  the  sky. 

We  cannot  change  our  place  without  pro- 
ducing an  apparent  change  of  place  in  all 
the  fixed  objects  around  us ;  and  if  we  for- 
get our  own  motion,  or  are  unconscious  of 
it,  all  these  objects  appear  to  move — the 
Dearest  with  greater  velocity,  the  more  re- 
mote with  less.  No  one  can  have  travelled 
by  a  railroad  without  having  had  his  senses 
delighted  with  these  flitting  movements. 
The  same  kind  of  apparent  movement  must 
necessarily  affect  the  bodies  in  the  heavens, 
while  we  are  carried  in  the  earth's  orbit 
round  the  sun.  This  movement  is  called 
parallax  ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  our  planetp 
ary  neighbors,  can  easily  be  measured,  and 
is  defined  by  the  angle  contained  by  two 
lines  drawn  from  the  heavenly  body,  to  two 
points  representiug  two  different  positions 
of  the  observer.  But  the  eye,  though  aided 
by  ittstrumenta  of  great  power,  could  ob- 
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serve  no  movement  among  the  starsi,  while 
it  travelled  through  a  circle  nearly  two  hu»- 
dred  millions  of  miles  in  diameter.  The 
fixed  stars,  therelbre,  were  so  enormously 
distant  as  to  have  no  measurable  parallax. 
This  was  the  exact  state  of  things  tiU  with*, 
in  a  very  few  years. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  made  the 
greatest  of  all  modern  discoveries  among 
the  fixed  stars,  failed  in  making  out  the  par- 
allax of  any  one  of  them,  though  he  adopted 
methods  of  consummate  ingenuity,  followed 
out  with  unwearied  labor.  Bot  the  veteran 
Beasel,  and  soon  afterwards,  our  lamented 
countryman  Mr.  Thomas  Henderson,*  while 
employed  in  tabulating  a  loi^  series  of  ob> 
servations,  made,  we  believe,  without  any 
reference  to  sidereal  parallax,  found  certain 
anomalies  among  their  figures,  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  some  apparent  movement 
among  their  fixed  elements.  This  directed 
them  to  new  observations,  and  to  the  dia* 
covery  of  the  parallax  of  two  stars.  That 
of  61  Cygni  (made  out  by  Bessel)  amounts 
tit  about  one-third  of  a  second-*^ihat  of  a 
Gentauri  (made out  by  Hendenxm)  amounts 
nearly  to  a  second.  Our  author  has  done 
injustice  in  leaving  out  Bessel's  name ;  bul 
that  illustrious  astronomer  stood  in  no  need 
of  any  praise  from  such  a  quarter.  These 
two  stars  are  therefore,  so  far  as  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  reaches,  the  nearest  of  all 
the  fixed  glittering  points  in  the  sky.  Yet 
light  could  not  travel  down  from  Hender 
son's  star  to  the  earth  (though  it  is  known 
to  move  at  a  rate  that  would  carry  it  eight 
tiroes  around  the  earth  during  a  single  .beat 
of  a  common  pendulum)  in  three  years; 
and  starting  from  Bessel's  star,  and  moving 
at  the  same  rate,  it  could  only  reach  an  ob« 
server's  eye  in  about  ten  years.  l*hese  facts 
(for  they  are  facts  and  not  idle  speculations) 
will  give  our  readers  some  conception  of  the 
enormous  distance  of  the  nearest  stars.  But 
other  stars  are  immeasurably  more  distant ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  some  of 
the  sparkling  atoms  we  see  in  the  heavens, 
may  be  so  remote  from  us,  that  the  light  by 
which  we  now  behold  them  may  have  be- 
gun its  course  before  the  creation  of  our 
species ! 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  Sir 
William  Herschel  invented  telescopes  of 

*  This  ingenious  obiarver,  nn fortunately  for 
Science  cut  off  in  the  eommenoement  of  hie  prom- 
iiina  career,  bad  been  appoinied  Professor  of  Prao- 
ticai  Astronoiny  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Astronomer-Royal  fbr  Scotland  in  1834,  died 
in  1844.    Ho  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  1796. 
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great  power,  and  by  help  of  them  saw  fur- 
ther into  the  heavens  than  an  j  one  had  done 
beftre  him.  His  tabors  are  written  in  the 
records  of  oar  race,  and  cannot  be  blotted 
from  them  but  by  some  calamity  which  shall 
bury  in  darkness  all  the  higher  monuments 
of  human  thought.  But,  so  far  as  they  bear 
apon  our  present  subject,  they  may  be  enu- 
merated in  a  few  short  sentences.  Beyond 
the  common  limits  of  sidereal  space,  he  ob- 
served a  multitude  of  nebulc — some  of 
which  had  been  seen  before,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  are  obvious  to  the  naked  eye.  All 
of  them  when  seen  with  instruments  of  low 
power,  look  like  masses  of  luminous  vapor 
— «ome  of  very  irregular  outline,  and  oth- 
ers with  shapes  apparently  indicating  a  rev- 
olution round  a  fixed  axis.  Many  of  them 
also  exhibit  portions  of  unusual  brightness, 
suggesting  to  Sir  William  Hersehel  the  idea 
of  a  condensation  of  the  nebulous  matter 
round  one  or  more  centres.  But  when 
these  luminous  masses  are  examined  with 
instruments  of  higher  power,  many  of  them 
lose  their  cloudy  forms,  and  are  resolved 
into  luminous  points,  Mike  spangles  of  dia- 
mond dust.'  They  are  then  called  resolved 
nebulas ;  and  there  naturally  arises  a  ques- 
tion whether' all  of  them  may  not  at  last  be 
thus  resolved  into  luminous  points.  At  all 
events,  this  is  the  worst  moment  for  any 
rash  sciolist  to  throw  out  his  speculations ; 
when  Lord  Rosse  has  just  pointed  his  gi- 
gantic reflector  to  the  heavens,  and  has  al- 
ready resolved  several  nebulae  that  had  not 
been  resolved  before.  Should  all  of  them 
be  thus  resolved,  then  all  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  are  changed,  and  there  is,  at 
once,  an  end  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.* 
But  we  have  better  hopes  for  the  coming 

*  While  waitiDf  for  Sir  John  HerMhera  work 
on  the  nebuls  and  double  stars  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  we  can,  at  present,  do  no  better  than 
refer  to  bis  admirable  Memoirs  on  double  stars 
and  their  orbits,  published  by  the  Astronomical 
Society  in  their  fifth  volume  ;  and  especially  to 
his  great  memoir  on  *  Nebul«  and  clusters  of 
Stars,*  nublished  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, (London,  1833.)  We  have  used  in  our 
teit  the  language  of  the  nebular  hynothesis ;  but 
Sir  John  Hersehel  does  not  once  aaopt  it.  *  If,* 
be  says,  'a  nebula  be  nothing  more  than  a  cluster 
of  stars,  (as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  at 
least  in  the  generality  of  cases,)  no  pressure  can 
be  propagated  through  it;  and  its  equilibrium, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  permanency  of 
its  form,  must  be  maintained  in  a  way  totally 
different.'  We  reeomraend  his  notes  to  the  great 
Memoir,  last  named,  as  models  of  philosophic  cau- 
tion ;  and,  at  every  torn  of  thought,  in  contrast 
with  the  unbridled  specalatiooa  of  the  present  au- 
thor. 
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fortunes  of  this  splendid  vision;  and  we 
anxiously  wait  for  a  great  work  from  the 
younger  Hersehel,  who,  having .  repeated 
his  father's  observations  in  the  observatory 
of  Slough,  and  added  greatly  to  them,  car- 
ried his  reflectors  to  the  southern  hem- 
isphere ;  and,  after  years  of  labor,  has  now 
swept  over  the  whole  visible  heavens,  and 
is  preparing  for  the  world  a  work  which 
will  give  us  all  that  consummate  skill  and 
art  can  represent  to  the  senses,  combined 
with  all  the  great  results  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  highest  physics  can  fairly  draw  from 
them.  We  may  venture  to  predict  that  this 
work,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  will  not  be 
disfigured  by  creative  hypotheses  like  those 
of  this  ill-balanced  author :  and,  more  than 
this,  we  may  renture  to  hope,  that,  afler  the 
lapse  of  as  many  centuries  as  have  rolled 
away  since  the  days  of  Hipparchus,  it  will 
be  appealed  to  as  a  record  of  the  old  condi- 
tion of  the  heavens,  and  brought  to  prove 
that  condensations  have  been  going  on  in 
the  nebulous  matter  of  the  sky ;  and  that 
the  hypothesis  of  the  older  Hersehel  may 
so  rise  into  the  form  of  a  firm  and  noble 
theory. 

As  applied  to  the  solar  system,  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  assumes  that  the  sun  and 
planets  were  once  in  a  nebulous  condition, 
and  have  been  elaborated  out  of  it,  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  laws  of  gravity^  by  a  long- 
continued  progress  of  condensation.  We 
must  start  with  some  definite  conception  or 
other;  but  no  conception  i^ives  as  any  gras^p 
of  a  true  creative  law.  We  may  ask,  how 
comes  any  nebula  where  we  find  it?  Whence 
came  its  laws?  Did  it  begin  as  it  is,  or  does 
it  show  us  only  one  among  countless  cycles 
of  changes?  May  it  not  have  been  a  solid 
system  once,  and  then  have  *  been  melted 
by  fervent  heat,'  and  passed  into  a  nebula? 
What  is  there  beyond  all  nebulte — for  all 
we  see,  or  ever  can  see,  is  but  an  atom  of 
space  infinite  ?  These  questions  are  natu- 
ral, and  no  one  can  answer  them.  As  to 
creation,  the  hypotliesis  leaves  us  exactly  as 
it  found  us.  We  must  start  with  some  defi- 
nite supposition  ;  but  we  cannot  adopt  that 
of  our  author,  and  suppose  that  an  irregular 
collapse  of  the  primeval  nebula  of  our  sys- 
tem could  account  for  its  rotation  about  one 
centre.  No  mere  shrinking  force  could 
produce  such  a  regular  rotation.  His  at- 
tempt at  reasoning  on  this  point  is  his  first 
great  physical  blunder. 

Neither  can  we  assume  with  him,  that 
the  nebular  heat  could  be  drawn  towards 
the  centre  by  any  law  of  attraction ;  for  that 
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would  be  to  mistake  the  nature  of  heat,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  experimental  knowledge 
of  it.  A  progress  in  condensation  implies 
a  loss  of  beat  by  radiation  into  sidereal 
space;  but  as  condensation  produces  a 
change  of  capacity  fc^r  latent  heat,  the  more 
condensed  portions  of  a  nebula  might  be- 
come immeasurably  raised  in  temperature 
by  the  very  subduction  of  heat  from  the  ge- 
neral mass.  Here,  then,  we  point  out  a 
second  great  physical  blunder  of  our  author. 
He  seems  to  hate  a  definite  physical  start- 
ing-point ;  but  such  a  definite  starting-point 
we  must  have,  if  we  mean  to  have  any  defi- 
nite physical  reasoning.  Let  us  then  sup- 
pose, on  analogy,  that  the  solar  system  was 
once  in  the  simplest  condition  of  a  nebula, 
with  a  slight  rotation  round  an  axis,  and 
with  a  condensation  beginning  towards  its 
centre. 

La  Place,  starting  from  this  simple  sup- 
position, gave  a  consistency  and  meaning  to 
the  speculations  of  the  older  Herschel,  by 
showing  that  a  nebulous  mass,  so  contract- 
ing and  consolidating,  might,  several  times 
over,  reach  such  a  critical  condition,  that 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  outer  and  equa- 
torial positions  of  the  revolving  matter 
would  just  equal  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
mass  within  it.  In  such  a  case,  by  a  fur- 
ther contraction,  a  nebular  ring  might  be 
thrown  off;  and  if  several  rings  were  thus 
thrown  off,  they  must,  by  a  physical  neces- 
sity implied  in  the  very  condition  of  their 
existence,  revolve  in  obedience  to  Kepler's 
law.  The  further  condensation  and  break- 
ing up  of  these  successive  rings,  might  in 
like  manner  produce  a  secondary  set  of  ne- 
buls  ;  which,  by  a  like  law  of  gradual  con- 
densation, might  pass  into  the  condition  of 
simple  secondary  planets ;  ur  of  planets  with 
satellites  or  rings.  So  far,  all  advances  at 
an  orderly  pace.  The  successive  rings  could 
only  be  thrown  off  from  the  equator  of  the 
revolving  nebula,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  nearly  in  one  plane ;  and  we  thus,  in 
imagination,  elaborate  a  system  in  which  we 
naturally  have  a  great  incandescent  body  in 
the  centre,  and  all  the  bodies  revolving, 
nearly  in  one  plane,  round  their  axes  and 
round  their  orbits,  in  the  same  direction. 
All  that  La  Place  did  was  to  show  the  dy- 
namical possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  so- 
lar system  like  our  own  from  a  revolving 
nebula ;  and  this  is,  we  think,  the  exact  con- 
dition in  which  he  led  the  hypothesis.* 

*WheD  the  yoong'^r  Uerscbel  first  vitited  France, 
bt  was  addressed  by  the  old  philosopher  of  Ar- 
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When  any  revolving  mass  contracts  its 
liroensions,  it  must,  by  a  well-known  me- 
chanical law,  continue  to  move  faster  and 
faster  round  its  axis.  Each  nebular  ring 
must  therefore  have  moved  faster  than  the 
one  thrown  off  before  it.  The  experiment 
of  a  revolving  ball,  held  by  a  string  which 
wraps  round  the  finger  during  each  revolu- 
tion, is  a  happy  illustration  of  this  principle ; 
but  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
Kcpler*s  law ;  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  our 
author  only  serves  to  show  that  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  laws  of  m^ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  deduce  Kepler's 
law,  {as  M.  Comte  has  most  vainly  attempt- 
ed) from  the  condensation  of  a  nebula,  and 
to  show  that  planetary  rings  must  be  thrown 
off  exactly  where  we  now  find  our  planets ; 
for  to  do  this,  we  must  know  the  law  of  n^ 
bular  density  during  all  its  successive  con- 
ditions, whether  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid, 
which  is  obviously  impossible.  La  Place 
made  no  such  vain  attempt ;  he  knew  his 
materials  far  too  well.  All  we  have  to  sn|>* 
pose  is  this — that  the  revolving  mass,  du- 
ring the  progress  of  its  various  changes,  may 
several  times  over  have  reached  the  critical 
condition  we  have  pointed  out;  in  which 
case  several  rings  might  be  thrown  off;  and 
if  such  rings  were  thrown  off,  then  Kepler's 
law  must  follow  of  physical  necessity,  for  it 
is  virtually  implied  in  the  critical  condition. 

But  has  any  thing  been  done  for  the  hy- 
pothesis since  the  time  of  La  Place?  We 
reply,  absolutely  nothing.  Our  author  be- 
stows very  unmerited  praise  upon  the  some- 
what ostentatious  calculations  of  M.  Comte. 
As  far  as  they  are  good  for  any  thing,  they 
only  tend  to  prove  a  proposition  demonstra- 
ted with  beautiful  simplicity  by  Newton — 
that  the  motions  of  a  planet  revolving  in  an 
orbit  nearly  circular,  are  not  affected  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  central  spherical  body, 
while  its  whole  mass  remains  the  same.* 
Hence  if  the  sun  were  suddenly  expanded 
to  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  the  earth 
would  go  on  (for  we  will  suppose  her  not  to 
be  dissipated  by  heat)  just  as  she  did  before. 

ceuil  in  theie  words : — **  M,  Herschel^  ces  idit9  de 
M.  voire  pere  sur  la  eondeiuation  des  nSlnleuMts^ 
m*07U  toujours  paru  trla  phUosophique»  ei  tris 
vraies  **  The  dynamical  possibility  of  the  hypo- 
thesis has  been  illustrated  hy  some  very  remark- 
able experiments  of  Professor  Plateau,  whose 
translated  MemoT  was  published  by  Mr.  R.  Tay- 
lor in  his  '  Scientific  Memoirs^*  November  1844. 

«  Prineipia,  Book  I,  Section  XII  We  think  its 
misfortune  that  a  use  of  the  higher  analysis  often 
prevents  our  modern  students  from  reading  ths 
beautiful  geometry  of  this  section. 
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And,  in  like  manner,  were  the  earth  blown 
oat  like  a  bladder,  and  expanded  nearly  to 
the  moon,  the  moon's  orbit  need  not  change 
one  inch ;  nor  would  she  have  her  move- 
ments  disturbed  by  the  sudden  turmoil  in 
her  primary.  We  owe  M.  Comte  no  thanks 
fer  proving  an  identical  proposition,  or  tell- 
ing us  what  we  knew  before.  Had  he  shown, 
on  any  probable  law  of  condensation,  that 
the  nebulous  matter  must  reach  the  cHticai 
condition^  and  that  rings  must  be  thrown  oflT, 
he  would  have  done  something  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  has  not  done  this  ,*  and  we  be- 
lieve the  problem  is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  analysis.  In  short,  he  has  left  the  ne- 
bular hypothesis  where  he  found  it.  He 
has  imposed  oh  himself  by  not  grasping  the 
conditions  of  the  problem ;  and  our  author 
has  been  imposed  on  by  not  understanding 
the  feebleness  of  M.  Comte's  analysis.  We 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  hypothesis  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  *  verging  on  the  region 
of  ascertained  truths,'  (p.  2Q.)  It  is  a  splen- 
did vision,  and  may  vanish  in  mid-air ;  or, 
afler  five  hundred  years  of  continued  obser- 
vations, it  may  pass  into  a  good  substantial 
theory.  At  present,  it  is  ntterly  unfit  to 
form  the  basis  of  any  system  of  nature,  such 
as  our  author  presumes  to  erect  upon  it. 

No  man  living  knew  the  powers  of  high 
analysis  better  than  La  Place ;  but  he  did 
not  encumber  his  nebular  speculations  with 
a  partide  of  formats.  Such  things,  when 
out  of  place,  are  a  bad  form  of  pedantry, 
and  sometimes,  like  pompous  words,  &re  a 
flimsy  mask  to  hide  our  ignorance  of  vulgar 
nature.  In  such  a  case,  they  are  a  down- 
right nuisance.  Perhaps  we  sny  this  through 
envy ;  because  we  have  a  hundred  times 
been  driven  on  our  beam-ends  by  striking 
on  transcendental  formuls,  where  we  fan- 
cied we  could  have  shaped  our  course  ad- 
mirably well  without  them.  •  It  is  true  that 
Newton  stormed  the  sky  with  mathematical 
artillery,  and  that  many  others  have  follow- 
ed nobly  in  his  train.  But  we  think  he  would 
not  have  advised  a  boy  to  shoot  sparrows 
with  a  twenty-four  pounder ;  or  have  invent- 
ed a  steam-engine  to  crack  nuts ;  for  he  was 
a  lover  of  simple  means  when  they  would 
serve  his  turn.  Nor  do  any  of  us  praise  the 
wisdom  of  an  Oriental  despot  we  have  read 
of,  who  encumbered  his  baggage  with  heavy 
guns,  while  he  had  no  artillerymen  to  serve 
them. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis to  which  we  must  give  a  passing 
notice.  This  author  tells  us  gravely, '  that 
the  planets  show  a  progressive  diminution 


in  density,  from  the  one  nearest  the  sun  to 
that  which  is  most  distant,'  (p.  1-0.)  If  this 
is  to  be  taken  as  an  assertion  of  fact,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  not  true.  Nature  will  not 
work  on  any  plan  we  choose  to  lay  down 
for  her.  The  densities  of  Venus,  Earth, 
and  Mars,  are  not  in  such  an  order ;  and  the 
density  of  Uranus  is  greater  than  that  of 
Saturn.  Why  has  he  kept  such  well-known 
facts  out  of  his  reader's  sight  ?  The  densi- 
ty of  Mercury  might,  in  common  language, 
be  said  to  represent  that  of  the  metal  which 
is  named  aAer  the  planet.  The  densities 
of  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mars,  are  so  near- 
ly the  same,  that  we  might  amuse  ourselves 
by  supposing  them  made  of  the  same  mate* 
rials,  arranged  nearly  in  the  same  fashion. 
In  the  same  kind  of  language,  we  might 
compare  Saturn  to  a  globe  of  cork,  while 
Jupiter  and  (Iran us  were  represented  by 
heart  of  oak.  We  think  these  densities 
somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  on  the  ne- 
bular hypothesis;  and,  at  any  rate,  they  are 
inconsistent  with  our  author's  statement. 

Again,  to  be  applicable  to  our  system,  the 
hypothesis  requires  that  the  primary  and 
secondary  bodies  should  revolve,  both  in 
their  orbits  and  round  their  axes,  in  one  di- 
rection, and  nearly  in  one  plane.  But  the 
satellites  of  Uranus  are  retrograde.  They 
move  from  east  to  west,  in  orbits  highly  in- 
clined to  that  of  their  primary;  and  on  both 
accounts  are  exceptions  to  the  order  of  the 
other  secondary  bodies.  Our  author  very 
cleverly  clears  himself  of  this  difficulty,  by 
doubting  the  fact  of  retrogradation.  But 
we  think,  considering  his  great  capacity  of 
belief,  that  we  can  cure  him  of  this  incipient 
heresy,  by  referring  him  to  a  paper  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  which  clears  up  the  whole' 
matter,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.*  But 
if  the  fact  be  true,  our  author  gravely  tells 
us,  'it  may  be  owing  to  a  boulevtrsement  of 
the  primary,'  (p.  9.)  Now,  as  we  really 
know  nothing  of  the  whole  matter  beyond 
the  fact,  we  must  give  him  the  full  benefit 
of  a  bmileversemeni ;  as  he  no  doubt  knows 
something  more  about  it  than  we  do. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  unexplained 
difficulties.  As  our  author  neglects  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  case  of  the  four  small  plan- 
ets between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  we  will  fol- 
low his  example.  At  the  great  outer  plan< 
et  Uranus,  the  sun's  central  force  is  enor- 
mously diminished ;  and  the  motions  of  that 
body  offer  such  difficulties  to  the  calcula- 

*  Memoirs  ofihe  Astronomical  Society  of  Lon- 
don.   Vol.  viit.  1634. 


tions  of  oar  best  astronomers,  as  almost  to 
suggest  the  notion  of  some  small  mnknown 
disturbing  force  interfering  with  its  elliptic 
orbit.  Again,  what  are  we  to  ssf  of  com- 
ets, (some  of  them  little  more  than  floating 
nebulosities,)  which  cat  in  eccentric  orbits 
through  our  whole  sjrstem,  and  obey  a  com- 
mon central  law,  yet  seem  to  scorn  all  kin* 
ship  to  rings  thrown  off  by  a  revolTing 
sphere  7 

Here  we  must  conclode  our  comment  on 
the  nebular  hypothesis;  and,  in  so  doing, 
we  can  only  speak  of  our  author  in  the  lan- 
guage of  serere   animadversion,  when  he 
tells  us, '  that  it  is  verging  on  the  region  of 
ascertained  truths ;'  and  then,  without  wait- 
ing for  new  and  most  critical  phenomena, 
(which  may  be  looked  for  almost  day  by 
day,)  dashoi  from  hypothesis  to  hypothesis, 
and  builds  a  scheme  of  nature  against  na- 
ture, and  against  the  sober  interpretations 
of  those  who  hove  best  studied  her  works. 
Still  more  must  we  enter  our  severest  pro- 
test when  he  dares  to  teil  us,  Mhat  organic 
matter  must  be  every  where  the  same,'  (p. 
166,) — '  such  must  be  the  rule  in  Jupiter 
and  Sirius,' — '  we  are.  all  hot  certain  that 
herbaceous  and  ligneous  fibre,  that  flesh  and 
blood  are  the  constituents  of  organic  being 
in  all  the  spheres  which  are  the  seats  of  life,' 
— *'  that  where  there  is  light,  there  will  be 
eyes,' — (the  matter  of  light  is  every  where 
within  the  limits  of  sidereal  space*-are  eyes 
every  where  t) — '  that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  globes  probably  bear  not  only  a  general, 
but  a  particular  resemblanee  to  our  own,' 
(p.   166,)-^'  that  the  whole  of  creative  ar- 
rangements are  in  perfect  unity,'  dice.     We 
hare  no  softer  words  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing, when  we  call  this  kind  of  language  the 
raving  madness  of  hypothetical  extrava- 
gance.    It  is  at  open  war  with  all  the  calm 
lessons  of  inductive  truth ;  and,  on  any  in- 
terprepatioQ  we  can  give  of  it,  bears  on  its 
front  the  stamp  of  folly  and  irreverence  to- 
vrards  the  God  of  nature. 

To  give  some  semblance  of  truth  to  these 
brain-heated  visions,  he  tries  to  prove  that 
Mercury  and  Saturn  may  have  the  very 
temperature  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  we  want  better  reasons  for  our  belief 
than  he  can  give  us.  Even  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  (and  as- 
suredly in  the  present  stale  of  our  know- 
ledge it  is  a  very  bold  assumption,)  we  must 
believe,  in  all  common  reason,  that  Saturn  is 
colder  than  the  earth,  because  it  has  been 
longer  thrown  off  from  the  central  mass, 
and  has  had  longer  time  to  cool  by  radia- 
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ting  its  heat  into  s<^ar  space — because  it  is 
less  dense  than   the  earth,  and  having  on 
that  account  a  greater  capacity  for  latent: 
heat,  must  have  a  less  heat  of  temperature— 
and  because  it  receives  a  less  supply  of  heat 
from  the  emanation  of  the  sun.     By  like 
reasoning,  we  make  it  probable  that  Mer* 
cury  is  much  hotter  than  the  earth.     Hence 
it  follows,  on  every  probable  reason  we  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  beings 
organized  like  ourselves,  could  not  exist  on 
either  of  the  planets  we  have  named.     We 
can   look  into  the  moon,  and  we  believe 
that  she  has  neither  air  nor  water  on  her 
surface,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any  in- 
habitants resembling  ourselves  in  structure. 
'  But  she  may  have  inhabitants  some  time 
hence,'  says  our   author  pleasantly ;  '  she 
may  be  now  only  in  an  earlier  stnge  of  pro- 
gress,' (p.  40,)  '  seas  may  yet  fill  the  pro- 
found hollows  of  her  surface,  and  an   at* 
mosphere  may  spread  over  her,'  and  then 
'  the  moon  will  become  a  green  and  inhab- 
ited  world.'     We   think  we   have  caught 
him  napping  here ;  for  the  progress  of  his 
worlds,  on  his  own  scheme  of  creation,  is 
from  gaseous  to  solid,  and  not  from  solid  to 
gaseous.     But  no  matter,  we  cannot  hold 
him  fast  for  a  moment.     A  new  hypothesis, 
like   a  witch's   broomstick,   will   lift   him 
from  the  mire,  should  the  one  he  rode  be* 
fore  have  landed  him  there'  by  accident. 
The  moon's  atmosphere  may,  for  ought  we 
know,  be  pent  up  in  her  bowels  ;  and  being 
let  out  by   some  geological   catastrophe, 
may  thenceforth  blow  good  to  her  inhabit- 
ants, as  many  an  ill  wind  has  done  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

He  has  '  a  universal  Fire  Mist'  (p.  30) 
to  work  all  wonders.  All  worlds  are  made 
out  of  it  by  one  unbending  set  of  material 
laws ;  and  all  living  things  created  in  all 
worlds — all  phenomena,  material  and  moral 
— ^ring  from  the  same  material  laws  (and 
nothing  else)  by  a  stern  physical  necessity. 
This,  in  a  few  words,  is  our  author's 
scheme  of  nature.  We  might  laugh  at  it, 
or  admire  it,  according  to  our  humor,  in  a 
poem  like  that  of  Lucretius;  but  we  ought 
to  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  when 
we  read  it  in  the  labored  prose  of  an  Eng- 
lish Christian  gentleman.  He  writes  as  if 
he  were  admitted  to  the  council-chamber 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  appointed  interpreter 
of  his  Creator's  will  to  a  benighted  world* 
But  when  we  ask  for  his  credentials,  he 
can  show  us  not  so  much  as  one  letter  of 
them ;  and  he  scorns  all  the  vulgar  means, 
and  secondary  helps,  by  which  the  greatest 
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minds,  bat  only  afler  long  toil,  hare  been 
enabled  to  ascend  to  the  conception  of  ma- 
terial laws,  and  to  gain  some  feeble  glim- 
mering of  their  Maker's  glory. 

We  next  come  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  Earth,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  a  resting* 
place  for  otir  feet  upon  the  solid  rock  ;  but 
we  hardly  look  upon  the  things  around  us, 
before  we  see  a  fabric  of  marvellous  com* 
plexity ;  and  are  led  into  speculations,  some 
of  which  may  be  as  well  based  as  the  '  ce» 
lestial  mechanics,'  and  others  may  be  as 
unsubstantial  as  a  nebular  vision.  Our  ge- 
ological description  will  be  short — little 
more  than  a  formal  enumeration  of  such 
facts  as  we  believe  to  be  well  established  ; 
for  were  we  to  attempt  details,  they  must, 
from  the  mere  necessity  of  our  narrow  lim- 
its, be  too  meagre  to  satisfy  any  one  who 
has  read  about  geology,  and  too  deficient 
in  illustration  to  instruct  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  science. 

Taking  this  principle  as  our  guide,  we 
may  first  enumerate  three  fundamental 
facts  now  established  on  good  physical  evi- 
dence. 

1.  The  earth  is  of  a  spheroidal  form, 
(were  it  not  so  all  its  equatorial  region 
must  be  under  water,)  and  its  equatorial 
and  polar  diameters  are  in  the  proportion 
of  300  to  3d9.  These  are  the  numbers 
now  used  in  our  Observatories ;  and  they 
are  the  average  results  of  a  multitude 
of  observations  made  with  Rater's  pendu- 
lum in  many  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  of  a 
careful  measurement  of  many  large  merid- 
ional arcs.  Our  author  gives  the  numbers 
230  and  229  as  representing  the  proportion 
of  the  two  diameters;  but  these  were  num- 
bers derived  by  Newton  theoretically  from 
the  statical  condition  of  a  revolving  fluid 
body,  and  not  from  any  previous  measure- 
ments whatsoever.  It  was  from  these  two 
latter  numbers,  combined  with  the  great 
physical  blunders  already  pointed  out,  that 
we  were  first  led  to  refer  '  the  Vestiges'  to 
the  science  gleaned  at  a  lady's  boarding- 
school  ;  but  its  rank  materialism  soon  un- 
deceived us. 

2.  The  mean  density  of  the  earth  (that 
is,  the  density  the  earth  would  have,  were 

-it  uniformly  diffused  through  its  whole 
mass)  is  represented  by  the  number  5.66, 
the  density  of  water  being  called  1.  The 
determination  of  these  numbers  was  the 
last  work  of  M.  Bailey,  after  he  had  re- 
peated, with  almost  incredible  labor,  and 
with  the  best  resources  of  modern  science, 
the  old  experiment  of  Ca?endish.      Still 
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they  are  but  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
and  future  observations  may  perhaps  im- 
prove them.* 

3.  As  we  sink  perpendicularly  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  temperature  con- 
tinually increases.  The  rate  must  be  ob- 
viously affected  by  local  causes  '^  but  it  is 
near  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
state  in  round  numbers,  that  we  obtain  an 
increase  of  more  than  1^  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  for  every  hundred  feet  of 
sinking.  Hence,  if  there  be  no  interrup* 
tion  of  this  law,  (and  we  cannot  give  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  why  there  should  be 
any,)  we  must,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  miles, 
reach  a  very  high  temperature.t 

Combining  these  three  fundamental 
truths  with  other  well  known  facts — that 
our  lowest  rocks  have  a  structure  indicat- 
ing a  previous  condition  of  igneons  fusion 
— ^that  portions  of  the  crust  of  the  globe 
have  many  times  been  broken  up  and 
thrown  into  violent  undulations ;  and  that  in 
our  own  days,  continental  regions  will 
sometimes  rock  and  vibrate,  and  sea  and 
land  change  their  former  levels — we  readi- 
ly admit  the  probability  of  a  fluid  condition 
in  the  inner  portions  o^the  globe.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  be  their  condition,  they  must 
be  under  great  compression ;  and  they  have 
a  mean  density  more  than  double  that  of 
the  minerals  at  the  surface. 

It  is  a  fact  established  on  good  evidence 
that  igneous  matter  has,  during  many  peri- 
ods, been  protruded  from  below — that 
mountains  have  risen  in  succession  from 
the  sea — and  injected  their  molten  sub- 
stance through  the  cracks  and  open  fissures 
of  the  superincumbent  strata.     Many  mass- 

*  We  have  ao  much  to  find  fault  with  in  th« 
aubjecta  before  ua,  that  we  rejoice  for  a  moment 
to  breathe  a  purer  air;  and  we  refer  the  reader, 
with  the  honest  feelings  of  admiration,  to  the  ac- 
count of  M.  Bailey*a  private  virtuea  and  great 
public  labora,  read  by  Sir  John  Herachel  to  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London  during  the  peat 
year.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  unit  of 
density  is  derived  from  distilled  water  at  62^  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  density  of  the  earth,  from  Cav- 
endish's corrected  computdtions,  was  5.448, 
That  by  Professor  PI  ay  fair,  (from  obaarvationa  on 
Schehallion,)  was  4.713. 

t  For  the  reason  here  stated,  it  follows  that  by 
no  future  improvement  in  machinery  can  mining 
operations  be  carried  down  to  any  verv  great 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Tlie  limit 
may  not  have  been  aacertained ;  but,  were  thia 
the  propRr  place  for  it,  we  could  point  out  some 
instances  where  mining  operations  are  now  car- 
ried on  at  a  great  depth,  and  in  a  temperature  al- 
most beyond  the  limit  of  haman  enduranee  com* 
paiible  with  health . 
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es  of  granite,  and  other  forma  of  igneous  [ 
rock,  became  the  solid  bottom  of  some 
portions  of  the  sea  before  the  secondary 
strata  were  laid  gradually  upon  them.  The 
granite  of  Mont  Blanc  rose  during  a  re- 
cent tertiary  period.  We  can  prove  more 
tkan  mere  sbiftings  of  lerel,  and  that 
many  portions  of  sea  and  land  have  entire- 
ly changed  their  places.  The  rocks  at  the 
top  of  Snowdon  are  full  of  petrified  sea 
shells — ^the  same  may  be  said  of  some  high 
crests  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Andes. 
We  have  proof  demonstrative  that  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  that  all  England, 
formed,  during  many  ages,  the  solid  bottom 
of  the  old  sea.  It  may  be  true  that  the  an- 
tagonist powers  of  nature,  during  the  hu- 
nan  period,  have  reached  a  kind  of  bal- 
snce.  But  during  all  geological  periods 
there  have  been  such  long  intervals  of  r^ 
pose,  or  of  such  graduid  movements,  that 
ve  can  trace  the  history  of  the  earth  in  the 
successive  deposits  formed  in  the  waters  of 
the  sea.  This  is  the  great  business  of  ge- 
ology. 

But,  before  we  begin  our  enumeration  of 
such  deposits,  let  us  discharge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  men  like  Hutton,  Hall,  and 
Pi  ay  fair,  who  first  taught  us  to  reason  well 
on  these  grand  subjects  of  speculation. 
Tbey  laid  a  good  foundation  in  the  facts 
of  nature,  and  their  theoretical  views 
were  ennobled  by  a  high  philosophy.  They 
found  geology  sunk  under  the  load  of  a 
cumbrous  hypothesis;  but  they  lifted  her, 
half  drowned,  from  the  waters,  animated 
her  by  their  fires,  and  she  grew  under  their 
training  to  a  goodly  stature.  If  other  dis- 
coverers have  gone  beyond  them,  it  is  but 
the  common  fortune  of  all  advancing  know- 
ledge; and  our  modern  geologists,  while 
they  are  pursuing  a  new  game,  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  without  such  noble  leaders, 
they  never  could  have  ventured  to  attack 
the  quarry  that  is  before  them ;  and  it 
would  ill  become  them  to  think  only  of 
themselves,  and  forget  the  hard-bought  hon- 
ors of  their  fathers. 

The  science  of  Palieontology  has  its  lim- 
its, or  it  may  run  into  endless  details,  like 
those  of  Botany.  Those  who  love  large 
views  of  nature,  will,  perhaps,  then  leave 
the  ranks  in  which  they  are  now  serving, 
and  come  back  to  more  early  speculations ; 
and  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  and  the  phenomena  of 
large  mineral  masses,  may  supply,  for  ages 
to  come,  matter  for  the  investigations  of 
chemical  philosophy,  and  the  cdculatioas 
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of  exact  science.  But  we  roust  now  come 
to  our  enumeration  of  the  regular  stratified 
deposits  of  the  earth,  beginning  with  the 
oldest 

1.  Hypoxoic  sysiem.'^We  find  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the 
central  ridges  of  mountain  chains,  a  vast 
series  of  crystalline  slates.  They  are  call- 
ed metamorphic  by  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Lyell ;  and  the  word  implies  that  their 
structure  has  been  changed,  since  the  time 
of  their  first  formation,  by  the  action  of 
some  mineralizing  cause.  This  may  be 
generally  true,  and  we  do  not  discuss  the 
point;  but,  unfortunately,  the  structure 
does  not,  by  itself,  imply  the  age  of  a  rock  ; 
because  it  is  found  occasionally,  among 
rocks  of  very  different  ages,  which  have 
been  acted  on  by  central  heat.*  What  we 
affirm  is — that  such  crystalline  slates  do 
exist  in  many  cases  below  the  oldest  rocks 
in  which  organic  remains  have  been  discov- 
ered. These  rocks  have  been  called  hyp<h 
zoic  by  Phillips— a  word  implying  that  tliey 
contain  no  organic  remains,  and  that  they 
are  geologically  below  all  the  rocks  that  do 
contain  the  traces  of  animal  life.  There 
are  good  examples  of  this  division  in  Wales 
and  Cumberland,  and,  we  believe,  also 
among  the  slates  of  the  Grampian  chain. 
We  may  remark,  once  for  all  that  our  il- 
lustrations will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  British  Isles. 

2.  Protazaie  f^s^cm.^Following  the  an- 
alogy of  the  word  hypozme,  we  may  call 
the  next  system  proiozoic,  or  the  lowest  in 
which  the  traces  of  any  organic  structure 
have  been  discovered.  In  it  we  would  in- 
clude all  the  higher  slate-mountains  of 
Wales  and  Cumberland ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  frontier  chain  of  Scotland, 
which  stretches  from  St.  Abb's  Head  to  the 
Mull  of  Galloway.     The  rocks  of  this  sys- 

*  On  this  fttbjoct,  the  geologists  of  Scot- 
land led  the  way,  and  ao  nearly  fiiiiahed  their 
work,  that  they  left  little  to  du  for  thoae  who  fol- 
lowed them.  Statuary  marble  was  formerly  call- 
ed primitive ;  but  Sir  Janiea  Hall  made  it  out  of 
pounded  chalk  or  oyater  sheila.  The  erupted 
syenites  of  the  Isle  of  Sky  have  converted  a 
great  mass  of  lias  into  a  rock  like  statuary  marble. 
In  the  Alps,  b-'ds  of  lias  are,  by  the  action  of  the 
central  granite,  converted  into  gneiss.  Facts  of 
this  kind  have  led  many  observers  into  great  mis- 
takes.  In  some  parts  of  Scandinavia  the  altered 
Silurian  slates  are  converted  into  beds  with  a  per- 
fectly crystalline  structure  which  would  formerly 
have  been  called  primitive.  Some  of  these  facta 
have,  perhaps,  misled  our  author.  On  these  sub- 
jeefs  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  *  Report  of 
the  British  Aswciation'  for  1844. 
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tam  are  of  enormous  thickness ;  and  though 
much  interrupted  by  volcanic  action,  and 
blended  with  much  igneous  matter,  many 
parts  of  them  must  haye  been  slowly  and  reg- 
ularly deposited  during  a  vast  lapse  of  time. 
The  lower  portion  of  them  is  several  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  no  or- 
ganic remains;  at  least,  none  have  been 
discovered  in  it;  but  the  upper  portion, 
also  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness, 
contains  in  North  Wales  numerous  organic 
remains,  especially  along  five  or  six  distinct 
bands,  marked  here  and  there  by  the  pres* 
ence  of  calcareous  matter.  These  fossil 
bands  are  much  more  imperfectly  repre- 
sented in  the  north  of  England,  and  we 
believe  still  more  feebly  in  Scotland.  But 
what  are  these  old  types  of  organic  life, 
and  what  is  their  arrangement?  We  find 
among  them  no  animals  of  the  higher  class- 
es with  a  regular  skeleton  and  a  backbone; 
but  we  do  find  radiaia  in  abundance-* 
such  as  corals,  encrinitos,  &c. ;  and  we 
also  find  two  groups  allied  to  modern  star- 
fish (Ophiura  and  Asterias).  Crustaceans 
(trilobites)  are  in  great  abundance ;  some 
with  beautifully  perfect  organs  of  sense,  but 
with  forms  unlike  any  living  genera  or  spe- 
cies of  the  class.  Of  molluscous  creatures 
we  have  a  great  abundance;  and  many 
specimens  of  several  divisions  of  that  class, 
especially  of  cephalopoda — the  highest  of 
all  molluscs  in  organic  structure.  Such  is 
our  oldest /atcjta.  Those  who  look  for  de- 
tails must  seek  them  in  the  lower  Silurian 
System  of  Mr.  Murchison,  and  in  many 
other  works.  Vegetable  fossils  do  not  ap- 
pear among  these  British  rocks ;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  mass  of  vegetable  life  in 
the  ancient  sea,  as  no  fauna  can  appear 
without  a  flora  to  uphold  it.  We  there- 
fore conclude,  that  vegetable  structures, 
such  as  Algffi  and  Fuci,  must  have  abound- 
ed in  these  primeval  times  of  life ;  and  that 
from  their  soft  and  destructible  nature, 
they  were  absorbed  and  disappeared  during 
the  consolidation  of  the  strata ;  and  snch 
bodies  are  found  in  Scandinavia  among  the 
very  oldest  fossil  groups.*  But  what  is  the 
arrangement  of  these  different  organic 
structures?  It  is  not  true  that  only  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  life  are  found  in 
the  lowest  fossil  bands,  and  that  the  more 
cooiplicafced  structures  are  gradually  devel- 
oped among  the  higher  bands,  in  what  we 

*  We  Miay  here  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mar* 
chiioD,  read  to  the  British  Aeaocietion  during  their 
lail  meetiog  at  York. 


might  call  a  natural  ascending  wale.  We 
find,  on  the  contrary,  the  predacious  ce- 
phalbpods,  and  the  highly  organized  crusta- 
ceaus,  among  the  very  oldest  fossils  of  the 
system.  Such  is  the  order  of  nature ;  and 
she  refuses  to  do  her  work  on  our  dicta- 
tion. We  are  describing  phenomena  thai 
we  have  seen.  We  have  spent  years  of 
active  life  among  these  ancient  strata — 
looking  for  (andwe  might  say  longing  ^of) 
some  arrangement  of  the  fossils  which 
might  fall  in  with  our  preconceived  notions 
of  a  natural  ascending  scale.  But  we  look* 
ed  in  vain ;  and  we  were  weak  enough 
(perhaps  our  author  might  tell  us)  to  bow 
to  nature.  The  radiaia^  such  as  corals  and 
encrinites,  are  found  throughout ;  but  they 
are  found  along  with  the  higher  types,  and 
they  abound  more  in.  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  bands  of  the  pro/osssc  system. 

But  some  one  may  perhaps  ask,  what  is 
the  original  ascending  scale  on  the  theory 
of  development?  Assuredly  we  wish  not 
to  misrepresent  the  theory,  and  we  will 
quote  our  author's  words.  '  The  first  step,' 
he  tells  us,  in  the  creation  of  life  upon  this 
planet,  was  '  a  chemico^leeiric  optration^ 
by  which  timple  germinal  vesicles  were  prih 
ducedJ  The  next  step  was  '  an  advance, 
under  favor  of  peculiar  conditions,  from 
the  simplest  forms  of  being  to  the  next  mart 
complicated^  and  this  through  the  medium 
of  the  ordinary  process  of  generation^'  (p. 
210.)  All  this  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal 
to  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  machine,  and 
by  a  geometrical  figure;  and  our  author 
adds,  very  pleasantly,  and  with  a  logic,  we 
hope,  peculiar  to  himself,  '  though  this 
knowledge  were  never  to  be  clearly  attain- 
ed, it  need  not  much  af&ct  the  present  sn 
gument;  provided  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  must  be  some  such  influence  within 
the  range  of  natural  things  I '  We  reply, 
show  this  and  we  have  done.  We  have 
nothing  but  bare  assertion ;  and  we  defy 
him,  and  all  the  materialists  on  the  face  olT 
the  earth,  to  prove  this  sinj^le  point.  Again, 
he  tells  us,  '  the  idea  which  I  form  of  the 
progress  of  organic  life  upon  our  earth — 
and  the  hypothesis  is  applicable  to  all  aim* 
ilar  theatres  of  vital  being — is,  that  thesim* 
phst  and  most  primitive  type,  under  a  law 
to  which  that  of  like  production  is  subordi* 
note,  gave  birth  to  the  type  next  above  it ; 
thai  this  again  produced  the  next  higher ; 
and  so  on  to  the  very  kighest^^xhe  stages  of 
advance  being  in  all  cases  very  small,  name- 
ly, from  one  species  to  another ;  so  that  the 
phenomenon  has  always  been  of  a  modest 
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charaeter,'  (p.  331.)  He  adds, '  I  take  ex- 
isting naioral  means,  and  show  them  to  hate 
been  capable  of  producing  all  the  existing 
organismB,'  (p.  338.)  But  he  has  not  shown 
this ;  and  we  afiirm  that  he  cannot  show  it ; 
and,  to  prove  his  point,  he  has  taken  the 
unnaturid means  of  falsifying  the  docaments 
of  nature. 

3.  The  third  system,  or  the   third  great 
natoml  division  of  the  ascending  series, 
follows  the  second  without  any  break  or  in- 
terruption.    It  represents  all  the  upper  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  Mr.  Murchison,  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  a  series  of  slaty- red  beds,  called 
*  tiiestone,'  which  are  now  separated  from 
the  dd  red*sand-8tone.*      In  the  country 
bordering  on  South  Wales,  it  admits  of  the 
following  six  natural  subdivisions,  taken  in 
the  ascending  order : — ( 1.)  Wenlock  shale; 
(2.)  Wenlock  limestone;   (3.)  Lower  Lud- 
low ahale  and   slate;   (4.)  A ymistry lime- 
stone ;  (5.)  Upper  Ludlow  shale  and  slate ; 
(6.)   Tiiestone.  Our  limits  preclude  details, 
and  we  most  content  ourselves  with   this 
entimeratton  ;  bat  we  may  remark  that  we 
have  found  in  North  Wales,  and   in  the 
north  of  England,  roeks  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  very  great  thickness,  but  admitting 
not  of  any  such  distinct  subdivisions  as  are 
given  above.     In  Scotland,  there  are  also 
rocks  of  this  age ;  but  tliey  are  more  feebly 
represented,  and  have  not  yet  been  well  de- 
scribed.   Again,  we  ask,  what  are  the  fos- 
sil species  of  this  system,  and  what  is  their 
arrangement  T    We  reply,  not  in  any  order 
representing  what  we  call  a  natural  scale. 
We  might  as  well  attempt  to  construct  a 
scale  out  of  the  order  in  which  a  child  has 
arranged  the  organic  fragments  it  may  have 
picked  up  from  a  shingle  beach.     Some  of 
the  old  species  are  found  straggling  through 
the  upper  system ;  but,  as  a  group,  the  spe- 
cies are  new  and  characteristic ;  and  their 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  de- 
termined by  the  successive  physical  con- 
ditions at  the  bottom  of  the  old  ocean. 
Are,  then,  the  new  species  derived  from  the 
old  by  a  gradual  transmutation  or  develop- 
ment from  one  species  to  another?    We 
reply,  no ;  because  the  new  species,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  as  sharply  defined  as  the 

**  The  dttermination  of  tbis  order  we  owe  to 
Mr.  MurchisoD ;  and  it  enabled  us,  on  the  only 
good  evidence  aUbrded  by  any  British  lectioni, 
to  comtet  the  old  slate*roclis  with  the  old  red- 
MikdeCoiio.  It,  tberrfore,  gave  ue  ene  good  baee 
line  whereon  to  build  a  svstem.  In  all  other  parts 
of  the  British  isles,  the  nistory  of  this  part  of  na- 
ture IB  in  disjointed  fragments ;  but  they  can  now 
be  amnged  in  a  true  onronologioal  order. 
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old  ;  and  show  no  gradations  leading  to  any 
ambiguity.  And  let  us  here  observe,  that 
the  same  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  transmutation  theory  (which  derives 
all  forms  of  animal  life  by  a  natural  process 
of  generation  from  the  beings  which  pre- 
ceded them  during  former  epochs  of  the 
earth)  presents  itself,  both  in  the  grouping 
of 'each  separate  system,  and  in  the  passage 
from  one  system  to  anotlier ;  and  this  is  true, 
whatever  part  of  the  ascending  geological 
series  we  choose  to  take  between  the  low- 
est formations  and  the  highest.  The  hy« 
pothesis  has  difficulties  to  meet  at  every 
turn;  but  the  circular  scheme  of  nature, 
and  its  diverging  lines,  will  supply  new  mat- 
ter for  our  imaginative  author.  And,  by 
taking  a  hundred  steps,  which  nature  never 
took  before  him,  and  by  casting  off  the  in- 
cumbrances of  fact,  he  may  reconstruct  his 
broken  circles,  and  again  set  his  mechan- 
ism in  movement*  If  we  kill  the  serpent, 
he  will  sow  its  teeth,  and  look  for  a  crop  of 
armed  men.  We  refer  his  memory  to  the 
old  fable,  and  tell  him  that  his  new  cham- 
pions will  not  fight  his  battles,  but  slaughter 
one  another. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  fauna  of  this 
system  (so  far  as  regards  the  classes  above 
named)  is  one  jot  more  noble  than  that  of 
the  protozoic  groups ;  but  there  is  one  re- 
markable addition.  The  remains  of  fish 
appear  in  this  system.  The  species  describ- 
ed in  Mr.  Murchison's  work  are  from  the 
higher  beds  of  the  upper  Ludlow  rocks, 
(No.  5  of  the  system  here  described  ;)  and 
the  scales  of  small  fish  were  supposed  to  oc- 
cor  further  down;  which  our  author  re- 
gards as  the  tokens  of  nature's  first  and  half- 
abortive  efforts  to  make  Ash  out  of  the  lower 
animals.  We  believe  he  is  wrong  as  to  his 
facts,  and  we  are  certain  he  is  wrong  as  to 
his  inferences ;  for  we  have  seen  character- 
istic portions  of  a  fish  derived  from  the 
shales  alternaUng  with  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone, and  therefore  fVom  beds  below  these 
small  abortions.  This  fish,  to  speak  in  the 
technical  language  of  Agassiz,  undoubted- 
ly belongs  to  the  Cestraciont  family  of  the 
Placoid  order^-provinff  to  demonstration 
that  the  pkkst  knmon  fossil  fish  belongs  to 
the  highest  tfpe  of  thai  dvnsion  of  the  ver- 
tebrata.  Again,  what  are  the  fish  derived 
from  the  beds  near  the  top  of  the  upper  Lud- 
low slates  ?  They  are  only  seen  in  small 
fragments;  but  out  of  them  Agassiz  has  re- 
constructed seven  species.  All  of  theiip, 
without  ^(ception,  belong  to  fish  of  a.  high 
organic  structure ;  and  among  them  are  two 
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undoubted  Cestracionts,  telling  us  over 
again,  the  story  told  before,  by  the  older  fish 
derived  from  the  Wenlock  shales.  Such 
are  nature's  first  abortive  efforts !  We  en- 
treat any  good  naturalist  well  to  consider 
such  facts  as  these ;  and  to  tell  us  whether 
they  do  not  utterly  demolish  every  attempt 
to  derive  such  organic  structures  from  any 
inferior  class  of  anima!  life  found  in  the  old- 
er strata  ?  We  are  not  describing  nature 
at  second  hand,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  we 
speak  of  her  works  in  the  words  of  simple 
truth  ;  and,  we  repeat,  that  she  will  not  re- 
gulate her  labors  by  an  imaginative  system, 
or  conform  to  such  rules  as  we  lay  down  for 
her. 

4.  The  old  red  sandstone,  or  Devonian 
system,  comes  next.  It  forms  the  material 
of  the  grand  and  rugged  mountains  which 
fringe  many  parts  of  our  Highland  coasts, 
and  range,  on  the  south  flank  of  the  Gram- 
pians, from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea 
of  Scotland.  It  is  of  enormous  thickness, 
and  a  part  of  its  history  is  traced  in  the  ex- 
cellent and  lively  work  of  our  meritorious 
self-taught  countryman,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller.* 
It  is  seen  also,  but  in  a  more  degenerate 
form,  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  chain  of 
this  kingdom,  plunging  under  the  carbon- 
iferous rocks.  In  the  north  of  England  it 
is  less  continuous,  and  is  more  degenerate ; 
but  in  South  Wales  and  the  neighboring 
counties,  it  is  again  of  enormous  thickness, 
but  more  regularly  bedded,  and  of  less  me- 
chanical structure  than  in  Scotland.  In 
the  regions  above  named  it  contains  few 
traces  of  marine  shells  and  corals ;  but  in 
parts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  for- 
mations of  the  same  age,  abounding  with 
shells  and  corals,  and  with  a  structure  which 
brings  them  into  a  mineralogical  compari- 
son with  our  older  slate  rocks.  The  po- 
sition and  structure  of  the  conglomerates 
prove,  on  evidence  not  short  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  beds  of  the  older  system  had 
been  upheaved,  contorted,  and  consolidat- 
ed, before  the  old  red  sandstone  was  spread 
out  upon  their  edges.  The  example  on  the 
north  side  of  St  Abb's  Head  is  famous  in 
the  history  of  Scotch  geology.  It  was  there 
that  Hutton  and  Playfair  found  evidence  of 
the  vast  periods  of  time  that  must  have 

*  ThiB  work,  at  admirable  for  the  clearnen  of 
iti  descriptions  ind  the  aweetneis  of  ite  compoiii- 
tion,  as  fur  the  purity  and  gracefulneaa  of  that  tone 
of  sentiment  that  pervades  it,  is  entitled  The  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  or  Jfew  Walks  in  an  Old  Field; 
of  which  a  second  edition  was  pubiiabed  in  a  du- 
odecimo  volume  in  1843. 
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elapsed,  during  the  elaboration  of  our  older 
strata ;  and  the  same  kind  of  evidence  meets 
us  again  and  again,  as  we  ascend  through 
the  long  series  of  all  the  secondary  deposits. 
But  what  are  the  organic  remains  of  the 
old-red  or  Devonian  system?     We  are  told 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and 
Mr.  Murchison  (and  their  conclusions  are 
confirmed  by  the  far  more  extended  labors 
of  Sir  H.  De  la  Bdche  and  Professor  Phil- 
lips) that,  as  far  us  regards  the  animals  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  fauna  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  that  of  the  Silurian 
and  carboniferous  epochs.     But  is  this  ef- 
fected by  a  gradual  transmutation  of  spe- 
cific forms?      We   reply,   unquestionably 
not.     Certain  Silurian  species  rise  into  the 
Devonian  system,  perfect  and  well  formed, 
and   then   finally   disappear    without  any 
change  of  type ;  and  a  few  perfect  carbon- 
iferous species  first  begin  in  the  Devonian 
system,  and  afterwards  abound  in  that  which 
is  next  superior.     But  there  is  a  good/irtiiia 
of  characteristic  species  whose  limits  are 
well  defined,  and  not  to  be  derived,  by  any 
known  analogy  of  nature,  from  the  species 
which  existed  in  former  epochs.    Lei  us, 
however,  leave  the  obscure  forms  of  animal 
life,  and  come  to  the  niagtiificent  group  of 
fishes   which  characterize    this  series  of 
rocks.     On  the  system  of  Agassiz,  fishes 
are  divided   into  four  great  orders — (1.) 
Placoids,  or  fishes  partially  studded  with  a 
kind  of  scaly  plates — such  are  the  sharks 
and  rays  of  the  present  day  ;  (2.)  Ganoids, 
or  fishes  encased  in  scales  of  hard  enamel 
— such  is  the  bony  pike  of  America ;  (3.) 
Cycloids,  or  fishes  with  scales,  like  those 
of  a  common  salmon ;   (4.)    Ctenoids,  or 
fishes  with  jagged  scales,  like  those  of  a 
perch.     In  the  fishes  of  the  first  and  second 
Order,  the  skeleton  is  more  or  less  carti- 
laginous ;  but  the  system  is  not  founded  on 
the  condition  of  the  skeleton,  for  each  of 
the  four  orders  contains  both  cartilaginous 
and  bony  fishes.     Taking  into  account  the 
brain,  and  the  whole  nervous,  circulating, 
and  generative  system,  the  Placoids  stand 
at  the  highest  point  of  a  natural  ascending 
scale ;  and  the  Ganoids  are  also  very  highly 
organized.    Now  the  fish  described  from 
the  old  red  sandstone  come  under  these  tyvo 
orders,  Placoids  and  Ganoids.     Of  the  Pla- 
coids, the  families  of  Cestracionts  and  Hy- 
bodonts  are  well  known ;   but  during  the 
passage  of  this  Article  through  the  press, 
eight  or  ten  new  genera  of  Placoids  have 
been  found  by  Agassiz  among  the  fishes 
brought  by  Mr.  Murchison  from  the  old  red 
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sandstone  ofRassia;  aod  among  them  are 
several  new  species  of  Ctenodus — a  genus 
known  before  only  in  the  carboniferous  sys- 
tem. Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  these 
fishes  are  among  the  very  highest  types  of 
their  clsss ;  and  that  we  can  reason  upon 
them  with  certainty,  because  some  of  them 
belong  to  families  now  living  in  our  seas. 

Again,  of  the  Ganoid  order,  we  have  in 
the  old  red  sandstone  Cephalaspides,  Acan- 
thodians,  Dipterians,  Sauroids,  and  Coela- 
cantbes.  In  none  of  them  is  there  the 
most  remote  affinity  to  Crustaceans,  or  any 
other  Articalata.  On  the  contrary,  they 
in  many  respects  make  an  approach  to  the 
higher  class  of  Reptiles — for  example  in 
their  dentition,  and  some  of  them  in  their 
ball  and  socket  jointed  vertebre. 

These  facta  are  not  new ;  the  greater 
part  of  them   forming  now  the  common 
stock  of  oar  geologists.    They  could  not 
be  altogether,  we  should  think,  unknown  to 
our  author ;  but  he  turns  them   to  no  ac- 
count   And  these  fishes,  he  tells  us,  have 
betorocercal   tails,  and  therefore  resemble 
the  embryo  of  a  salmon.     Therefore,  on  his 
system,  they  must  be  low  in  organic  struc- 
ture.   To  cling  to  such  feeble  analogies  as 
these,  and  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  broad 
and  speaking  facts  of  nature,  is  about  as 
wise  as  it  would   be  for  the  Captain  of  a 
man-of-war  to  clear  his  decks  for  action,  by 
throwing    overboard   his  great  guns,   and 
then  to  fight  his  enemy  with   the  rickety 
furniture  of  his  cabin.    Again,  he  tells  us 
(pp.  68,  69)  that  the  Cephalaspis  very  much 
resembles  a  trilobite — that  the  Coccosteus 
has  a  jaw  '  like  the  nippers  of  a  lobster,  and 
its  mouth   opening  vertically,  contrsry  to 
the  usual  mode  of  the  vertebrata ' — and  that 
these  facts  enibrce  our  placing  these  fishes 
-  near  the  Crustaceans  !     Now  these  sup- 
posed facts  are  only  blunders  and  guesses 
made  by  the  first  observers  before  any  good 
evidence  was  before  them.      To  repeat 
these  blunders  now,  is  discreditable  to  the 
author,  and  only  shows  the  pertinacity  with 
which  he  clings  to  his  philosophy  of  resem- 
blances :  or   that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  progress  of  discovery  and  the  present 
condition  of  geology. 

6.  Carbomftrous  System. — In  England 
this  system  begins  with  great  coral  reefs, 
and  beds  made  up  of  the  fragments  of  radi- 
ata,  and  with  beds  composed  of  shells,  oA 
ten  with  both  valves  united.  The  animals 
must,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  have  died 
on  the  spot  where  we  find  their  remains ; 
and  to  account  for  the  structure  and  posi- 
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tion  of  these  rocks,  (which  form  some  of 
the  grandest  features  in  South  Britain,)  we 
roust  suppose  them  to  have  been  deposited 
on  the  coglomerates  of  the  old  red   sand- 
stone, or  on  the  broken  edges  of  the  still 
older  systems,  during  long  periods  of  time ; 
and  we  must  further  suppose,  what  is  im- 
plied in   the  conditions  of  the  successive 
beds,  that  during  these  periods  there  were 
many  changes  of  level  between  sea  and 
land.     Masses  of  vegetable  matter  which 
grew  on  the  neighboring  land,  were  driAed 
among  these  ancient  strata,  along  with  mud 
and  sand,  and  thus  contributed  their  spoils 
to  some  of  the  lower  and  less  perfect  beds  of 
coal.    Over  them  came  the  rich  carbonife- 
rous deposits  of  £nglai;d,  which  must  be 
accounted  for  in  some  difierent  manner; 
for  they  are  not  marine,  and  some  of  them 
contain  a  few  beds  of  fresh  water  shells. 
We  believe  they  were  formed  by  the  repeat- 
ed submergence  of  ancient  jungles  which 
were  not  drifted  from  the  flat  regions  where 
they  grew.     In  Scotland  this  series  is  geo- 
logically more  perfect.     We  have  deposits 
of  good  cosl  below  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, and  afterwards  (as  in  England)  alter- 
nating with  it.       The  limestone  series  is 
less  perfect  than  in  England ;  but  over  it 
we  have,  in   the  great  Caledonian  trough 
between  the  Grampians  and  our   frontier 
chain,  an  upper  coal  formation  like  that  of 
South  Britain.     In  Ireland,  the  lower  di- 
vision of  the  system  is  still  more  perfect, 
and  probably  encroaches  en  the  old   red 
sandstone;     but,    unfortunately    for    that 
island,  the  upper  division  is  feeble  and  de- 
generate. 

It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible, 
from  want  of  evidence,  to  know  when 
land-plants  first  began  to  grow.  Our  au- 
thor speaks  positively,  as  usual,  on  this 
question,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  wrong. 
In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  in  the  Hartz 
mountains,  we  find  traces  of  such  plants, 
and  even  thin  beds  of  coal,  among  rocks 
abounding  with  both  Devonian  and  Silurian 
fossils;  and,  in  Ireland,  the  carboniferous 
impress  descends  so  low,  that  some  geolo* 
gists  have  already  been  induced  to  shift  their 
boundary  lines,  and  to  cut  off  some  of  the 
upper  bands  from  the  old  red  sandstone 
and  give  them  to  the  carboniferous  system. 
One  thing  we  may,  however,  affirm,  that 
we  know  no  older  types  of  land-plants  than 
those  of  the  rocks  we  are  now  describing ; 
and  they  show  us  a  gorgeous  Jl&ra.  Seve- 
ral hundred  species  have  been  described ; 
many  more  are  known,  but  have  not  yet 
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been  figured ;  many,  no  doubt,  will  be 
hereafter  discovered;  and  many  must  be 
lost  for  ever. 

But  what  are  these  old  types — these  first 
.fruits  of  nature's  vegetable  germs?  Are 
they  but  rude,  ili-fasiiioned  forms,  *  as  if 
some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made 
them,  and  not  made  them  well  V  Far  oth- 
erwise. Among  them,  we  find  pine-trees 
in  structure  more  near  to  the  magnificent 
pine-trees  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  than  to 
any  other  forest  trees  of  the  present  world. 
We  find  also  palm-trees  and  tree-ferns,  and 
other  gigantic  forms  of  vegetable  life,  ap- 
proaching to  the  structure  of  tree-ferns. 
In  this  old  flora  are  grand  but  strange 
forms,  so  unlike  all  living  nature,  that  our 
best  botanists  know  not  in  what  order  of 
tlie  vegetable  kingdom  they  are  to  find 
their  place.  Our  equiseta  and  lycopodia, 
and  some  of  our  arundinaceous  plants,  are 
represented  in  this  old  flora  by  types  generi- 
cailydifierent  from  living  nature;  but  equal 
to  living  types  in  complexity  of  structure, 
and  superior  to  them  in  the  scale  of  develop- 
ment. To  bring  it  into  comparison  with 
any  thing  in  living  nature,  the  old  carbon- 
iferous j2ora  may  be  said  most  nearly  to  ap- 
proach the  rank  and  complicated  vegeta- 
tion of  a  tropical  jungle  ;  where  the  powers 
of  vegetable  life  are  stimulated  to  the  ut- 
most by  great  heat  combined  with  great 
moisture. 

These  ancient  forests  performed  a  most 
importantpari  for  the  good  of  the  future  in- 
habitants of  the  earth ;  and  they  may  have 
helped  to  purge  the  atmosphere  of  an  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid,  and  may  so  have  pre- 
pared the  surface  of  the  earth  for  new  in- 
habitants. Insects,  we  know,  were  buz- 
zing in  the  air  during  this  pcfriod,  (and  here 
again  our  author  is  mistaken ;)  but  we  be- 
lieve that  no  birds  cheered  these  old  forests 
with  their  song*  and  that  no  reptiles  were 
seen  crawling  on  the  ground.*  Fishes, 
however,  abounded  in  the  seas  and  salt 
marshes ;  and  it  was  daring  this  period  that 
they  reached  their  most  perfect  organic 
type.  They  were  the  lords  and  despots  of 
creation,  and  they  had  a  noble  structure  in 
conformity  with  their  high  office.  Since 
then  the  class  has  greatly  increased  in  its 


*  Dturitig  the  pasMge  of  theie  fhMts  through 
the  |»rBM,  we  have  Iftaroed,  from  the  laat  Dumber 
of  Professor  Sillimao's  Journal,  that  traces  of 
birds  have  been  found  in  the  carboniferous  sys- 
tem of  North  America.  Should  this  fact  be  es- 
Mbiisbed,  ft  gives  us  one  more  argument  against 
the  theory  of  development. 
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species,  but  has  degenerated  to  a  less  ao- 
ble  type.  Here,  as  in  the  old  red  sandstone, 
the  Ceittracionts  and  the  Sauroids  abound- 
ed ;  and  the  fish  of  the  latter  family  reach- 
ed their  most  complete  development  both 
of  size  and  Btructure.  Fishes  of  both  these 
families  are  still  living  in  our  seas  and 
lakes-^the  feeble  representatives  of  the  an- 
cient race — and  they  have  been  submitted 
to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist. 

Should  any  one  of  our  readers  have  been 
misled    by  our  author's  hypothetical    de- 
scriptions,  we  entreat  him  to  study  the 
admirable  dissertation    on  the    Sauroidi, 
in    the    second    volume  of  the   Paissons 
Fossiles  of  Agassi z,  and  then  to  look  over 
the  list  of  fossil  fishes  characteristic  of  the 
Palseozoic  period.  >  It  is  there  shown  to  de- 
monstration, that  the  Sauroids  in  their  gen- 
eral osseous  structure,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  nobler  organs,  run  close  upcn 
the  class  of  Reptiles.     Yet  have  they  a 
general  structure  so  peculiar,  that  no  anatp 
omist  can  confound  ihem  with  Reptiles,  or 
derive  one  class  from  the  other,  by  any 
known  law  of  organic  nature.    It  is  true 
that  ail  the  Paleozoic  fishes  have  heierocer' 
cal  tails ;  and  some  of  them  (the  Cestraci- 
onts)  have  other  anatomical  arrangements 
in  which  they  resemble  the  salmon,  while 
it  is  in  an  embryo  condition.    On  this  ae- 
cotmt,  as  it  falls  in  with  his  theory,  our  au- 
thor degrades  the  old  fishes  from  their  true 
anatomical  place  in   the  scale  of  nature, 
and  dares  to  quote  Agassiz  as  giving  some 
confirmation  to  his  views.—- (P.  71.)     But 
he  misunderstands  Agassiz,  and  keeps  out 
of  his  sight  the  whole  pith  of  the  argument. 
Agassiz  discards  the  embryoic  theory,  be- 
cause it  will  not  lend  itself  to  the  demon- 
strations of  comparative  anatomy ;  for  the 
theory  would,  in  this  part  of  nature's  king- 
dom, lead  only  to  false  conclusions,  simI 
turn  upside  down  every  princ^>le  of  true 
arrangement.     But   we   may  quote  a  few 
words  from   the  dissertation  to  which  we 
have  allnded  ; — '  Je  n'accorderai  pas  une 
valeur  exag6r6e  a  Tembryologie,  qu'on  a 
trop  souvent  invoqu^e,  comroe  on  argument 
sans  repHque,  dans  les  d^bats  dont  il  vient 
d'etre  question.'     '  II  existe  sans  doute  un 
type  general  de  con  formation  embryonique 
dans  toute  la  serie  des  vert^brte,  mais  nous 
Savons   aussi  que  le    type  particulier  de 
chaque  espece  entre  de  tr^s-bonoe  heure  en 
conflit  avec  le  plan.g^n^ral.'* 
In  the  whole  of  our  past  labors,  we  never 

*  Poimoiw  FomUs,  Vol.  ii,  Psrt  ii.  p  84. 
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met  with  passtges  more  wortbleBs  and  un* 
trae  4o  nature,  than  those  in  which  the  au* 
thor  of  '  The  Vestiges'  gives  us  his  com- 
ments on  our  ancient  families  of  fossil  fish. 
If  he  had  not  read  the  great  work  of  Agassiz, 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enter  on  ihe 
question.  If  he  had  read  it,  and  under- 
stood it,  when  he  wrote  the  passages  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  then  have  we 
a  far  graver  charge  to  hring  against  hiro. 
But  we  bring  nasuch  charge  against  him. 
Like  many  other  men,  he  shut  bis  eyes  to 
nature,  or  only  took  a  one-sided  view  of 
her  ;  and  then  brooded  over  the  fantasies 
of  his  mind,  till  his  dreams  became  to  him 
as  substantial  realities ;  and  under  this  de- 
lusion, he  composed  his  work  '  in  solitude,' 
hoping  to  give  other  men  the  benefit  of 
his  visions,  and  thereby  to  improve  their 
happiness,  (p.  380.)  Burnet  started  with 
better  principles,  but  he  went  on  guided  by 
a  like  spirit.  He  told  us  of  all  that  had 
befallen  the  earth  from  its  creation  until 
now ;  and  he  added,  with  all  sincerity,  that 
he  could  not  inform  mankind  of  all  that 
was  to  happen  hereafter  to  our  world,  only 
because  he  had  not  leisure  for  retirement 
and  long  meditation. 

6.  Permian  System.  Zechsiein.  Mag' 
nesian  Limestone  Formation. —  Under  these 
names  is  designated  a  series  of  well-known 
depoeits  which  succeed  the  carboniferous 
rocks,  and  sometimes  pass  into  them  by 
insensible  gradations.  In  the  south  of 
England  they  are  represented  by  conglome- 
rates, partly  composed  of  the  solid  and  more 
or  less  rounded  fragments  of  the  older 
rocks.  Here  again  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
long  periods  of  time  during  which  the  an- 
cient works  of  nature  were  perfected  ;  for 
the  old  rocks  were  solid  as  they  are  now, 
and  their  organic  remains  were  petrified  at 
the  time  these  conglomerates  were  forming. 
In  Scotland  we  know  of  no  good  illustra- 
tions of  this  system ;  but  in  the  north  of 
England  it  is*  made  up  of  the  following 
regular  series  of  deposits,  tallying  almost 
step  by  step  with  the  Zechstein  of  Germa- 
ny:-^!.) Lower  red  sandstone ;  (2.)  Marl 
slate,  with  many  impressions  of  fish;  (3.) 
Magnesian  limestone,  admitting  of  further 
sabdivisions  ;  (4.)  Red  marl  and  gypsam  ; 
(5.)  Upper  slaty  limestone,  partly  magne- 
sian ;  (6.)  Upper  red  marl  and  gypsum. 
This  last  deposit  passes  into  the  great  red 
sandstone  series  of  central  England.  We 
have  copied  this  succession  from  a  paper 
poblished  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
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London,'  (Vol.  iii.,  2d  series.)  Led  by  the 
physical  affinities  of  the  system,  and  follow- 
ing  the  classification  of  previous  writers, 
he  placed  it  at  the  base  of  the  secondary 
series;  but  he  stated  distinctly,  that  in 
zoological  characters,  it  had  more  affinity 
with  the  lower  systems  above  described,  than 
with  those  which  came  next  above  it  in  the 
ascending  scale.  Much  has  been  done 
since,  and  the  results  may  be  stated  suffi- 
cienily  for  our  purpose  in  a  few  lines. 
(1.)  All  the  fossil  plants  of  the  lower  red 
sandstone  are,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  spe- 
cifically the  same  with  certain  types  of  the 
carboniferous  flora.  (2.)  The  fishes  of  the 
second  group  (the  marl  slate)  all  specifi- 
cally difier  from  the  fishes  of  the  carboni- 
ferous system  ;  but  out  of  six  families  offish 
found  in  this  group,  five  are  found  also 
among  the  carboniferous  strata.  (3.)  Ma- 
ny of  the  shells  and  corals  of  the  .third 
group  agree  generically  (and  we  believe 
some  of  them  specifically)  with  the  corre- 
sponding carboniferous  types;  but  they 
show  no  such  agreement  with  the.  shells 
and  corals  of  the  higher  systems  ;  and  the 
Producta  which  plays  so  important  a  part 
among  the  old  rocks,  here  appears  for  the 
last  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Reptiles 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  system  now 
under  notice.  Taking  all  these  facts  to- 
gether, we  accept  the  classification  here 
given,  and  so  end  the  details  of  our  Palaso- 
zoic  chapter. 

The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  six  sys- 
tems above  described,  is  enormous ;  but  we 
profess  not  to  give  it  in  numbers.  The 
slate  rocks  of  North  and  South  Wales,  in- 
cluding the  upper  Silurian  beds, are  of  a  vast 
thickness.  The  old  red  sandstone  gives 
us,  in  some  parts  of  England,  six  or  eight 
thousand  feet;  and  we  believe  that  the 
Scotch  series  might  give  us  a  higher  num- 
ber. The  carboniferous  beds  of  South 
Wales  have  been  carefully  examined  under 
the  government  survey,  and  give,  as  we  are 
told,  a  measure,  taken  perpendicularly  to 
the  beds,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
feet.  Such  numbers  might  deceive  us 
when  we  speak  of  averages.  We  see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  these  old  deposits 
were  formed  more  quickly  than  the  drifted 
matter  which  is  now  altering  the  soundings 
ef  our  coasts.  At  any  rate,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  facts,  miner alogical  and  zoo- 
logical, as  we  have  sketched  them,  we  con- 
clude, that  the  six  Palaeozoic  systems  were 
elaborated  by  nature  during  a  vast  and  tin-^ 
known  cycle  of  past  time. 
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Before  we  take  a  still  more  hurried  view 
of  the  next  chapters  of  geology,  we  must 
meet  our  author  more  specifically  than  we 
have  yet  done.  The  bones  of  at  least 
three  species  of  Reptiles  have  been  found 
among  the  magnesian  beds  of  the  system 
last  described,  and  they  are  the  oldest 
known  Reptiles  of  the  world.  Are  they, 
then,  of  such  a  structure  as  to  link  them- 
selves, on  a  natural  scale,  to  the  noble  sau- 
roids  of  the  preceding  carboniferous  epoch  ? 
No  such  thjng.  Had  the  fish-lizards  (tcA- 
tht/osaurSy  shown  themselves  among  these 
beds,  they  i^ight  have  given  some  color  to 
our'  author's  argument ;  but  we  Bnd  them 
not.  The  Reptiles  of  this  period — the  Pa- 
laeosaurs,  Thecodonts,  and  the  (so  called) 
Monitors  of  Thuringia — all  belong  to  the 
Lacertilian  order  of  Owen.*  He  divides 
fossil  reptiles  into  nine  natural  orders  ;  and 
we  believe  we  are  correct  in  placing  the 
Lacertilians  in  the  third  order  from  the  top. 
Their  dentition,  their  well-formed  extremi- 
ties, and  their  general  bony  structure,  bid 
defiance  to  any  plan  of  deriving  them  from 
fishes  by  any  conceivable  law  of  transmu- 
tation. Natura  nil  agit  per  solium,  we 
have  heard  it  said  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  may  not  be  done  by  an  intrepid  natu- 
ralist, who  can  create  acari  by  galvanism, 
and  hatch  a  rat  from  a  goose's  egg !  This 
time,  however,  our  author's  courage  seems 
to  fail,  and  he  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  be 
giddy  before  he  leaps  the  great  gulf  which 
nature  has  put  before  him.  He  first  states 
the  difficulty,  feebly  and  imperfectly,  and 
then  he  blinks  it  altogether  :  for  in  his 
grand  tabular  scheme  of  creation,  he  drives 
the  Lacertilians  out  of  their  proper  dwel- 
ling, and  thrusts  the  Ichthyosaurs  into  it ; 
and  he  does  this  without  a  single  hint  to 
the  credulous  reader,  that  the  printed  scale 
is  only  a  fanciful  scale  of  what  nature  ought 
to  be,  and  not  a  scale  of  what  nature  truly 
19.  And,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
what  is  this  but  to  shuffle  nature's  cards  so 
as  to  play  with  them  a  cheating  game  ?  We 
do  not  wish  to  speak  in  the  words  of  too  se- 
vere a  censure;  and  perhaps  the  author  did 
not  know  the  materials  he  was  dealing 
with. 

There  can  be  no  doubts  about  the  au- 


*  We  mast  refer  for  oil  details  to  Professor 
Owen's  *  Reports  on  Fossil  Reptiles,'  published 
in  the  reports  of  the  British  Association,  1639 
and  1841.  We  trust  that  these  ReporU  will 
soon  be  superseded  bv  a  separate  and  illustrated 
work  from  the  pen  of  the  same  great  compar- 
ative anatomist. 
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thor's  theory,  and  if  it  can  apply  any  where, 
it  must  be  among  the  Palsozoic  strata, 
where  nature  began  her  great  organic  scale. 
Let  us  then  see  how  he  makes  his  way 
among  these  most  ancient  records.  '  The 
cephalopoda  are  the  most  highly  organized 
of  the  mollusca,  and  they  are  sometimes  re- 
presented as  being  coexistent  with  the  hum- 
bler molluscous  forms;  and  on  this  point 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  against  the 
idea  of  a  progress  of  animated  being  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me,  when  the  pre-Silurian  era  and 
its  fossils  are  distinguished  with  sufficient 
care,  that  the  simpler  mollusca,  as  well  as 
the  radiata,  preceded '  the  order  of  cepha- 
lopoda. His  note,  appended  to  this  passage, 
(p.  61,)  only  shows  that  he  is  unacquainted 
with  what  geologists  have  done  since  1899, 
in  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  North 
America.  They  have  labored  hard  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  some  definite  types  of  a 
pre-Silurian  era,  and  they  have  not  found 
them.  We  have  given  the  result  fairly  in 
our  summary  of  the  Protozoie  system*  But 
our  author  can  look  at  this  part  of  nature's 
works  only  through  a  distorting  medium. 
Taking  all  his  facts  at  second  hand,  he  hacks 
and  mangles  them  to  make  them  fit  the  rack 
of  his  hypothesis;  and  while  he  accuses  our 
geologists  of  laborious  ignorance,  or  wilfal 
misrepresentation,  he  takes  on  himself  the 
part  of  an  inquisitor,  and  stretches  nature's 
limbs  on  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  circular 
system,,  till  she  tells  him  what  he  pleases. 
And  should  this  most  potent  method  fail  of 
its  true  purpose,  he  has  also  a  circular  logic 
to  help  him  out  of  all  doubts  and  dangers* 
His  hypothesis  is  true,  because  it  is  drawn 
«from  the  response  of  nature,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  nature  is  only  true  when  it  gives 
back  the  watchwords  of  the  hypothesis  1 

Again,  let  us  see  how  he  can  deal  with 
facts  upon  a  broader  scale.  Speaking  of 
the  development  of  plants  and  animals  in 
our  successive  deposits,  he  says,  '  Among 
plants  we  have  first  sea-weeds,  afterwards 
land  plants ;  and  amongst  these  the  simpler 
(cellular  and  cryptogamic)  before  the  more 
complex.  In  the  department  of  zoology  we 
see,  first,  traces  all  but  certain  of  infusoria ; 
then  polyparia,  crinoidia,  and  some  humbler 
forms  of  articulata  and  mollusca ;  afierwards 
higher  forms  of  mollusca ;  and  it  appears 
that  these  existed  for  ages  before  there  were 
any  higher  types  of  being.  The  first  step 
forward  gives  fishes,  the  humblest  class  of 
vertebrata ;  and,  moreover,  the  earliest  fishes 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  lower  sub- 
kingdom,  the  articulata.     Afterwards  came 
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land  animsds,  of  which  the  first  are  reptiles, 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  type  next  in 
advance  from  fishes,  and  to  he  connected 
iviih  these  by  the  link  of  an  insensible  gra- 
dation.    From  the  reptiles  we  advance  to 
birds,  and  thence  to  mammalia,  which  are 
coraroenced  by  marsupialia,  acknowledged 
low  forms  in  their  clans.'     And  he  adds, 
*  Though  there  are  blanks  in  the  series,  and 
many  missing  forms,  those  present  are  all  in 
the  order  of  their  organic  development,'  (p. 
150.)    All  this  runs  on  most  smoothly — 
our  author  gives  not  his  credulous  reader 
the  benefit  of  one  single  doubt  or  difficulty. 
During  our  critical  labors,  of  more  than  for- 
ty years'  continuance,  it  has  never  been  our 
fate  to  comment  on  a  passage  so  full  of 
blunders  and  rash  assertions^    We  crave 
our  readers'  patience  while  ^  examine  it 
almost  line  by  line.     It  may  be  true  that  sea- 
weeds came  first,  but  of  this  we  have  no 
proof;  and  of  land  plants  we  have  not  the 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  simpler  forms  came 
into  being  before  the  more  complex.     The 
simple  and  complex  forms  are  found  togeth- 
er in  onr  most  ancient^^a.     It  is  true  that 
"we  first  see  polyparia,  crinoidia,  articulata, 
and  niollusca:  but  it  is  not  true  that  we 
meet  with  them  in  the  order  stated  by  the 
author.     The  subject  is  dark  and  difficult, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  take  the  order  of 
nature's  work  as  we  find  it.     The  sentence 
on  which  we  here  comment  contains  three 
distinct  propositions;  and  all  the  three  are 
false  to  nature,  and  no  better  than  a  dream. 
It  is  true  that  ttie  next  step  gives  us  fishes ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  the  earliest  fishes  link 
on  to  the  rodiata.     This  is  a  grand,  and, 
at  the  present  day,  an  unpardonable  blun- 
der ;  for  the  earliest  fishes  belong  to  the  rery 
highest  families  of  the  whole  class.     It  is 
true  that  we  afterwards  find  reptiles,  but 
those  which  first  appear  belong  to  one  of  the 
highest  orders  of  the  class,  and  show  no 
links  of  an  insensible  gradation  into  fishes. 
It  is  true  that,  about  the  same  period, 
birds  first  appear,  and  a  few  specimens  are 
found  in  our  ascending  series  of  secondary 
rocks.    Among  the  lowest  are  Strntkionida, 
the  next  are  GralltB,  and  the  highest  (in  the 
chalk)  are  Nataiores.    They  are  far  too  few 
in  number,  and  too  obscure,  to  be  used  in 
any  good  argument ;  but,  as  far  as  they  go, 
they  give  us  a  result  in  direct  antagonism 
with  our  author's  scheme.     If  he  use  them 
at  all,  he  must  just  reverse  their  arrange- 
ment.    He  appears  to  know  this,  and  so,  in 
his  general  scale,  (p.  234,)  he  has  packed 
them  all  together.    It  is  true  that  two  ge- 
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nera  of  marsupials  appear  above  the  first 
birds  and  reptiles ;  but  they  are  not  so  low 
in  organic  type  as  some  living  mammals. 
They  are  anomalies  among  the  strata  where 
we  find  them ;  and  there  are  no  other  orga- 
nic types  to  which  they  offer  the  shadow  of 
any  near  affinity.  They  are,  therefore,  again 
in  direct  antagonism  with  the  scheme  of 
regular  development.  We  take  them  as  we 
find  them,  and  we  have  no  hypothetical 
stumbling-blocks  in  our  way.  We  stale,  in 
this  short  comment  on  the  passage  last  quot- 
ed, what  we  know  to  be  true.  We  have 
seen  the  beds  in  which  the  remains  of  these 
successive  creatures  lay ;  many  of  the  spe- 
cimens we  have  examined  ;  and,  as  to  our 
conclusions,  we  should  think  them  worthless 
were  they  not  confirmed  by  our  greatest 
masters  of  comparative  anatomy.  When, 
therefore,  the  author,  (p.  234,)  in  confor- 
mity with  our  extract,  throws  the  successive 
forms  of  animal  life  into  a  scale  which  is  to 
explain  a  general  creative  law,  what  does  he 
but  publish  an  empty  dream  ?  And  if  it  is 
not  to  be  called  a  dream,  then  is  it  ten  times 
worse — a  falsification  of  the  documents  of 
nature,  and  an  insult  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  his  reader. 

Assertions,  like  those  in  our  last  extract, 
are  repeated  in  one  form  or  another  again 
and  again.  So  that  the  author,  and  per- 
haps some  of  his  readers,  may  believe  them, 
through  the  mere  pertinacity  and  solemnity 
of  their  reiteration.  He  tells  us,  (p.  249,) 
that  the  first  animals  of  every  well-marked 
type,  must  be  aquatic  ;  this  is  one  of  his  cir- 
cular speculations.  But  he  adds,  that  the 
geological  sequence  confirms  this  view,  both 
as  to  birds  and  mammals.  Now,  the  olde.<it 
birds  were,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  their 
structure,  not  aquatic ;  and  the  oldest  mam- 
mals (we  mean  the  marsupials  of  the  Stones- 
field  slate,  for  we  have  not  seen  true  ceta- 
ceous bones  from  the  lower  oolites)  assur- 
edly lived  on  dry  land.  These  we  may  call 
mistakes  of  theory,  or  errors  of  inadverten- 
cy. But  what  shall  we  say  when  he  tells 
us  in  the  same  page,  '  that  the  first  reptiles 
(ichthiosauri)  were  natatorial,  and  of  com- 
paratively mean  organization  V  He  has  co- 
pied his  own  imaginary  scale,  and  he  has 
not  copied  from  nature's  book.  The  facts 
must  certainly  have  been  known  to  him. 
How  could  he,  then,  (without  giving  us  a 
single  hint  that  his  order  was  hypothetical,) 
indite  this  sentence,  and  then  tell  us,  in  the 
same  page,  that  he  was  giving  us  the  very 
order  '  which  geology  shows  us  in  the  his* 
tory  of  our  globe  V 
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One  of  the  most  intrepid  men  of  the  Ox- 
ford ha]f-Popish  School  has  told  us  plainly, 
that  candor  is  not  the  leading  Yirtue  of  a 
Saint.  But  there  are  fanatics  of  other  schools, 
and  many  a  man  has  heen  a  fanatical  idola- 
ter of  his  own  material  hypothesis.  In  such 
'a  state  of  mind,  he  is  like  one  afflicted  with 
monomania.  We  cannot  trust  him  for  a 
single  moment.  But  he  is  an  object  of  pity 
far  more  than  blame.  It  is  not  that  he  hates 
the  form  of  truth  ;  but  either  his  vision  is  so 
false  that  he  sees  her  out  of  bearing ;  or  he 
has,  unfortunately,  such  a  film  before  his 
senses,  that  he  cannot  behold  her  figure 
though  she  stand  upright  before  his  face. 
He  has  not  read  to  us  the  book  of  nature, 
page  by  page,  as  we  have  seen  it  written ; 
but  he  has  given  us,  instead,  a  strange  set 
of  cross  readings,  and  made  her  tell  a  story 
most  foreign  to  her  simple  meaning.  In 
common  cases,  we  should  call  this  a  very 
grave  offence  against  truth  and  reason.  Had 
he  iM  us  that  our  geological  documents 
were  mutilated  and  obscure — that,  like  the 
worm-eaten  parchments  of  an  old  record- 
office,  they  were  so  far  gone  that  no  mortal 
could  make  a  connected  history  out  of  them 
"-and  that  he  would  work  up  an  historical 
tale  from  his  imagination — using  the  old 
documents  now  and  then  to  eke  out  an  hy- 
pothesis, or  to  five  a  savor  of  reality  to  a 
fictitious  narrative ; — had  he  done  this,  we 
could  have  understood  him,  and  we  might 
have  admired  his  lucid  stvle,  and  the  air  of 
sober  systematic  reality  which  seems  to  re- 
fresh us  while  we  read  his  pages.  But  this 
he  has  not  done.  He  professes  to  write  a 
history  in  conformity  with  our  old  docu- 
ments. He  has  interpolated  them  again  and 
again ;  he  has  falsified  their  dates ;  and  he 
has  not  condescended  to  tell  his  readers 
what  part  of  his  narrative  is  based  on  writ- 
ten records  of  old  date,  and  what  part  is 
pure  invention.  If  the  works  of  nature  are 
thus  to  be  turned  upside  down,  and  every 
principle  of  sound  inductive  reasoning  is  now 
to  be  held  in  abeyance,  it  is  high  time  for  our 
men  of  science  to  strike  work ;  and  we  must 
henceforth  cull  our  philosophy  from  John 
Dee,  and  our  history  from  George  Psalma- 
nazar. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  series  of  de- 
posits containing  traces  of  former  organic 
life;  and  it  is,  in  some  cases,  so  linked  to  the 
upper  beds  of  the  former,  or  paleozoic  se- 
ries, that  we  hardly  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  two.  We  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  follow  the  English  subdivisions,  as 
they  are  symmetrical  and  well  known.  They 
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give  us  the  following  systems  in  a  regular 
ascending  order : — 

7.  New  red  sandstone  and  9€diferous  marls ^ 
or  Triassic  system, — This  system  forms  the 
base  of  the  great  central  plains  of  England, 
and  is  surmounted  by  the  saliferous  marls 
and  red  arenaceous  beds  which  pass  under 
the  great  oolitic  terrace,  or  rather  the  suc- 
cession of  terraces  which  stretch  across 
England  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  Yorkshire.  We 
find  in  this  system  no  beds  of  shells  and 
corals.  There  was,  during  its  formation,  a 
great  quantity  of  red  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
ancient  sea,  (and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  a  part  of  the  old  red  sandstone,)  which 
seems  to  have  utterly  destroyed  the  old 
forms  of  organic  life.  But  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  France,  and  in  central  Germany, 
the  physical  conditions  were  different ;  and 
in  these  countries  there  is,  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  series,  a  great  shelly  calcareous  de- 
posit (muschelkalk)  not  found  ]n  the  Briu 
ish  isles.  In  other  jespects,  the  continen- 
tal deposits  agree  with  those  of  this  coun- 
try; and  they  are  of  great  but  irregular 
thickness,  resting,  as  they  oflen  do,  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  broken  edges  of  the  older 
strata. 

8.  Oolitic  system^  or  Jurassic  system,  of 
continental  writers.  It  admits  of  the  fol- 
lowing subdrvisions  or  subordinate  groups: 

(1.)  Lias — a  great  argillaceous  deposit 
with  some  thick  arenaceous  bands,  and 
many  concretions  and  beds  of  argillaceous 
limestone.  It  is  continued  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  the 
north-east  coast  of  Yorkshire. 

(2.)  The  great  oolitic  terrace — so  called 
from  containing  beds  of  oolitic  limestone ; 
but  calcareous  matter  by  no  means  forms 
the  greater  part  of  it.  It  makes  a  grand 
feature  in  England,  and  is  absolutely  con- 
tinuous from  coast  to  coast. 

(3.)  Oiford  clay, — It  is  in  some  places 
of  great  thickness,  (perhaps  not  less  than 
2U00  feet,)  and  it  forms  the  subsoil  of  the 
great  Bedford  level.  From  sea  to  sea  its 
continuity  is  unbroken. 

{\.)  MiddU,  or  Oxford  oolite,— y^h^x^'M 
is  of  its  greatest  thickness,  the  calcareous 
and  oolitic  beds  form  only  a  subordinate 
part  of  it.  It  is  not  so  continuous  as  the 
former  deposits.  Here  and  there  it  puts  on 
the  form  of  a  coral  reef;  but  wherever  it  is 
seen  it  keeps  its  right  place,  commencing 
at  Weymouth,  and  ending  at  Filey  Bridge 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

(5.)  Kimmeridgt  clay, — This  deposit  ii^ 
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believe,  perfectly  continuoas,  and  ranges 
on  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  middle  oolite. 

(6.)  Vpper  oolite,  or  Portland  rock, — 
This  rock  on  the  south  coast  of  England 
forms  a  grand  terrace;  but  in  its  northward 
range  it  becomes  degenerate,  and  in  Buck* 
ingbamshire  all  traces  of  it  are  gradually  lost. 

Such  is  the  oolitic  series.  It  reappears 
in  France  with  the  same  general  subdivi- 
sions, which  may  be  traced  through  eastern 
France  into  Germany,  and  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  Alps.  In  more  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  represented  in  some  places 
by  one  andistinguishable  mass,  of  calcareous 
matter ;  or  by  more  complicated  formations 
not  elaborated  in  conformity  with  the  Brit- 
ish type.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the 
organic  remains  of  the  successive  groups  of 
strata  are  arranged  with  an  astonishing  re- 
gularity— reminding  us  of  an  artificial  dis- 
tribution in  the  cabinet  of  a  naturalist ;  but 
in  following  the  beds,  we  find  that  any 
change  of  mineral  type,  implying  a  change 
of  physical  conditions,  produces  some  cor- 
responding change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fdufUL  These  organic  changes  were  pro- 
bably brought  about  by  changes  in  the  sea 
bottom,  from  mud  to  sand,  or  to  calcareous 
rock,  and  by  oscillations  in  the  soundings. 
For  correct  principles  of  reasoning  on  such 
subjects,  we  may  safely  refer  to  some  excel- 
lent memoirs  recently  published  by  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  Professor E.  Forbes. 
They  are  of  great  value,  because  their  rea- 
soniuvs  are  all  based  on  the  well  observed 
facts  presented  by  living  nature.  About 
the  end  of  the  epoch  of  the  new  red  sand* 
sione^  the  British  strata  appear  to  have  been 
deposited  in  a  shallow  sea.  The  number- 
less remains  of  insects  in  the  lower  beds  of 
the  Has  seem  to  attest  this  fact.*  N^ar  the 
top  of  this  formation  we  find,  on  the  York- 
shire coast,  upright  stems  of  plants  marking 
the  spot  on  which  they  grew,  and  therefore 
proving  the  partial  existence  of  dry  land. 
There  is  also  a  well-known  upper  carboni- 
ferous jlora  in  the  oolitic  series  of  York- 
shire, which  reappears  on  the  coast  of  Suth- 
erland. Lastly  we  find,  on  the  coast  of  Dor- 
setshire, the  well-known  '  dirt-beds,'  with 
roots  of  coniferous  trees,  and  their  silicified 
trunks  growing  up  in  the  position  of  nature, 
and  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  beds. 
There  mast,  therefore,  have  been  great  os- 

*  A  description  of  these  insects  will  appear  in  n 
work,  now  in  th«  press,  bv  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Bro- 
die.  It  was  from  that  genileman  that  we  first  de- 
rived our  knowledgo  of  the  Cestraciont  from  the 
W«akick  slialM. 


cillations  in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and « 
sea ;  and  the  causes  of  change,  above  hint* 
ed  at,  in  the  distribution  of  the  organic 
forms,  are  not  imaginary.  Many  new  types 
may  have  come  into  being  during  the  long 
continuance  of  the  oolitic  period;  but  assum- 
ing this  fact,  and  admitting  all  the  chan- 
ges above  indicated,  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that  the  system,  considered  as  a  whole, 
has  a  mon  characteristic /atcnei. 

(7.)  Wealdtn  rocks. — These  rocks  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  immediately  cover  the 
upper  oolites  without  any  break  of  conti- 
nuity. Our  knowledge  of  them  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  long-continued  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Mantell.  They  are  essentially  of 
fresh-water  origin ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
bear  the  same  relation  to  our  older  secon- 
dary rocks  which  the  old  carboniferous  sys- 
tem bears  to  the  inferior  paleozoic  groups. 
But  they  are  not  strictly  lacustrine,  as  they 
contain  no  beds  of  rock  marl,  such  as  we 
might  have  looked  for  in  a  lacustrine  basin 
among  the  oolites.  They  more  resemble 
great  drilled  beds  of  sand  and  mud  sent 
down  by  some  ancient  river  into  a  shallow 
sea  or  estuary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their 
fresh-water  shells,  plants,  birds,  and  great 
land-reptiles  tell  their  story,  and  link  them 
to  the  oolites,  of  which  they  form  the  sum- 
mit. 

9.  Green  sand  system,  Neacomian  sys' 
tern  of  some  continental  writers.  Again  we 
have  a  gradual  change  of  level,  as  this  sys- 
tem, without  any  apparent  break  of  conti- 
nuity, rests  upon  the  former,  but  is  essen- 
tially marine.  It  is  divided  into  lower  green 
sand — gait,  or  Cambridge  clay — and  upper 
green  sand.  These  subdivisions  were  nrst 
fixed  by  Dr.  Fitton.  To  his  elaborate  pa- 
pers, and  some  recent  Memoirs  by  Profes- 
sor E.  Forbes,  we  refer  for  all  details,  and 
for  good  speculations  drawn  on  analogy 
from  the  phenomena  of  living  nature.  The 
lower  green  sand  shows,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  many  analogies  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  oolites.  The  gait  and  the  upper 
green  sand  are  considered  by  some  writers, 
and  perhaps  correctly,  as  a  part  of  the  Cre- 
taceous system. 

10.  Cretaceous  system.'-ln  all  the  preced- 
ing subdivisions  of  the  secondary  rocks  as 
seen  in  Britain,  calcareous  matter  formed 
but  a  subordinate  part ;  but  in  this  system 
calcareous  matter  forms  the  predomina- 
ting mass,  to  which  the  flints  and  other 
extraneous  minerals  are  subordinate.  Part 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
sea  of  considerable  depth,  and  all  of  it  is 
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marine.  The  physical  conditions  of  its  for- 
mation differed  greatly  from  those  which 
produced  the  preceding  systems.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  chalk  great  changes  in  the 
organic  types.  Some  families  become  ex- 
tinct, and  others  become  degenerate :  and 
other  families  (unconnected  in  structure 
with  any  which  went  before  them,  and  not 
therefore  to  be  derived  from  the  older  fami- 
lies by  any  natural  generative  law)  were 
called  into  a  new  being.  The  upper  part  of 
this  system  is  wanting  in  England,  (though 
the  chalk  is  1000  feet  in  thickness,)  but  it 
is  found  in  Belgium  and  Denmark.  It  is 
more  arenaceous  than  the  chalk,  but  forms 
a  true  upper  member  of  the  deposit.  Here 
ends  our  chapter  of  secondary  rocks. 

11.  Tertiary  system, — This  represents 
Ml  the  regular  deposits  newer  than  the  chalk. 
It  is  irregularly  distributed  over  vast  surfa- 
ces of  all  our  continents  ;  but  we  must  con- 
fine our  chief  remarks  to  Britain  ;  and  here, 
as  in  France,  we  see  its  lowest  beds  resting 
on  the  chalk.  But  it  does  not  pass  gra- 
dually into  the  chalk,  or  any  other  rocks  of 
the  same  age.  A  long  interval  of  time  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  formation  of  the 
upper  beds  of  chalk  and  the  beginning  of 
the  tertiary  beds.  This  interval  is  marked 
by  great  water-worn  hollows  in  the  surface 
of  the  chalk  ;  and  sometimes  (for  example 
in  some  parts  of  Norfolk,)  by  the  perfora- 
tions of  the  old  marine  animals,  made  while 
the  chalk  was  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea. 
These  remarkable  traces  of  former  life  are 
discovered  when  the  tertiary  deposits  are 
removed,  by  man's  hands,  from  the  surface 
of  the  chalk.  This  interval  is  also  well 
marked  by  great  shingle  beds,  and  conglo- 
merates of  rolled  flints,  near  the  base  of  the 
lower  tertiary  deposits.  The  flints  must 
have  been  then  as  hard  as  they  are  now, 
and  their  organic  remains  were  then  petri- 
fied. All  these  facts  bear  on  the  question 
of  time,  but  our  limits  forbid  any  further 
speculation. 

The  system  admits  of  three  primary 
subdivisions— Eocene — Miocene— and  Plio- 
cene. These  three  names  imply — that  in 
the  lower  division  we  only  find  the  dawn  of 
existing  species — that  in  the  next  division 
there  are  more  living  species,  but  that  ex- 
tinct species  still  predominate — and  that  in 
the  upper  division  extinct  species  decline, 
and  living  species  predominate.  This  group- 
ing is  artificial ;  but  it  is  based  on  nature, 
and  is  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  given 
at  the  present  time.  We  owe  it  to  our  coun- 
tryman Mr.  Lyell ;  and  to  his  works  we  re- 
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fer  for  all  details.  The  lower  division  is 
well  represented  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Hampshire  and  London  basins,  and  has  been 
brought  into  a  beautiful  co-ordination  with 
the  .grand  phenomena  of  the  Paris  basin. 
The  middle  division  is  feebly  represented 
by  the  coral  reefs  (coralline  crag,  &c.) 
which,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  are  seen  to 
rest  on  the  London  clay.  The  highest  is 
still  more  feebly  represented  by  the  crag- 
beds,  and  certain  small  lacustrine  deposits 
resting  on  them  which  are  found  in  Norfolk. 
Vast  periods  of  time  must  have  passed  away 
during  the  tertiary  epoch.  Of  this  fact  we 
have  irrefragable  proof  in  the  details  re- 
specting the  upper  tertiary  groups,  which 
we  derive  from  foreign  writers.  But  in  this 
island  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  this 
point ;  for  the  fauna  of  our  Eocene  period 
indicates  a  climate  almost  tropical — while 
the  fauna  of  the  upper  crag  belongs  to  a 
climate  not  above,  but  perhaps  below,  the 
present  mean  temperature  of  Britain. 

12.  Diluvial  system, — We   might  have 
expected  that,  as  we  were  now  close  upon 
living  nature,  the  characters  of  our  old  re- 
cords would  be  legible  and  clear.     Among 
those  we  have  now  turned  over,  '  we  find 
chapter  ader  chapter  of  which  we  can  read 
the  characters  and  make  out  their  meaning; 
and  as  we  approach  the  time  of  man's  crea- 
tion, our  book  becomes  during  our  last  pe- 
riod still  more  clear,  and  nature  seems  to 
speak  to  us  in  a  language  so  like  our  own, 
that  we  easily  comprehend   it.     But  just 
where  we  begin  to  enter  on  the  history  of 
the  physical  changes  going  on  before  our 
eyes,  and  in  which  we  ourselves  bear  a  part, 
our  chronicle  seems  to  fail  us — a  leaf  has 
been  torn  out  from  nature's  book,  and  the 
succession  of  events  is  almost  hidden  from 
our  eyes.**     To  this'  period  we  must  refer 
the  gigantic  boulders  which  have  been  driv- 
en by  floods  across  our  continents,  or  drift- 
ed by  icebergs  over  our  valleys,  and  perch- 
ed sometimes  on  our  mountain-tops.     To  it 
we  must  refer  the  till  of  Scotland,  and  the 
great  brown  clay  of  England ;  and  our  vapt 
beds  of  gravel  and  superficial  rubbish,  with 
broken  fragments  of  mammals'  bones,  mix- 
ed with  the  spoils  of  all  the  older  rocks. 
Some  of  our  raised  beaches  may  have  reach- 
ed their  present  levels  during  this  period, 
of  which  we  profess  neither  to  define  the 
limits,  nor  to  describe   the  succession   of 
events.     The  mammals'  bones,  both  of  ex- 
tinct and  living  species,  are  sometimes  found 

*  Geology  of  tki  Lake  District.    Kendal,  1843. 
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together  in  this  drifted  matter,  and  mingled 
with  laud  and  fresh-water  shells  of  modern 
species.  There  were  enormous  changes  of 
level ;  and  glaciers  as  well  as  great  floods 
played  their  part  in  producing  these  strange 
phenomena :  but  we  profess  not  to  describe 
them. 

13.  Modem  system. — ^We  possesss  some 
old  physical  documents  connected  with  this 
system,  and  we  will  give  one  example  of 
them.  In  the  great  fiedford  level  which 
spreads  over  the  lower  lands  of  Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  we  have 
accumulations  of  silt,  drifted  matter,  and 
bog  earth,  some  of  which  began  before  the 
earliest  periods  of  British  history.  When 
these  accumulations  are  removed  by  artifi- 
cial means,  we  find  below,  sometimes 
shells  of  recent  species,  and  the  remains  of 
an  old  estuary;  sometimes  sand  banks, 
gravel  beds,  stumps  of  trees,  or  masses  of 
drifted  wood.  On  this  ancient  surface  of 
the  ground  we  find  skulls  of  a  living  spe> 
cies  of  European  bear ;  skeletons  of  the 
Arctic  wolf  and  European  beaver  and  wild 
boar;  and  numerous  horns  and  bones  of 
the  roebuck  and  red-deer;  and  were  we  to 
go  to  a  little  distance,  we  might  add  to  this 
list  the  bonesof  the  gigantic  stag,  (Irish  elk.) 
A  mong  these  remains  are  many  others  we  do 
not  notice,  as  they  belong  to  animals  such  as 
are  now  living  in  the  neighboring  country, 
— as  badgers,  otters,  d&c.  Had  the  tradi- 
tions of  Europe  been  lost,  and  we  had 
known  nothing  of  its  early  inhabitants,  we 
niigbt  very  properly  have  referred  these  re- 
mains to  a  newer  Pliocene  period ;  and  had 
we  taken  up  a  theory  like  that  of  our  au- 
thor, we  might  have  speculated  on  some 
of  these  extinct  forms,  and  asked  into  what 
living  species  they  have  passed  by  transmu- 
tation. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  they 
perished  by  natural  means — by  the  loss  of 
shelter  as  the  forests  were  cleared  away,  by 
the  drainage  of  the  bogs,  and  the  hand  of 
man.  And  why  not  apply  this  reasoning 
to  the  old  world  ?  We  say,  on  good  analo- 
gy, that  in  the  fauna  of  any  old  period,  {e.  g. 
the  oolitic,)  species  were  gradually  exter- 
minated by  the  changes  of  physical  condi- 
tions, or  by  the  invasion  ofanimals  of  great- 
er power,  and  not  by  any  transmutation 
into  other  species.  This  kind  of  reason- 
ing •  starts,  at  least,  from  something  we 
know  to  be  true ;  but  it  professes  not  to  ac- 
count for  creation,  nor  can  any  natural 
means  within  the  ken  of  our  senses,  and  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge,  give  us  the  least 
help  in  accounting  for  it. 
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And  here  we  conclude  all  details  that  are 
purely  geological.  We  have  given  a  con- 
tinuous sketch  of  the  several  systems,  from 
the  first  records  of  our  secondary  rocks 
down  to  the  present  time,  that  our  discus- 
sions on  the  phenomena  of  organic  life 
might  not  be  interrupted. 

We  have  already  proved  from  physical 
records,  and  the  plainest  facts  of  ancient 
geology,  that  the  successive  organic  forms 
of  the  paleozoic  rocks  suggest  not  to  the 
mind  the  theory  of  development;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  so  directly  opposed  to  it 
as  to  involve  it  in  the  rankest  contradic- 
tions. And  let  us  here  come  back  to  the 
right  principles  of  physical  reasoning,  which 
cannot  be  too  often  brought  before  the 
mind.  As  all  our  exact  knowlege  of  the 
'  celestial  mechanics'  is  derived  from  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter 
studied  on  the  earth;  so  all  our  exact 
knowledge  of  the  organic  laws  of  the  old 
world  can  only  be  learnt  from  a  study  of 
the  organic  phenomena  of  living  nature. 
With  such  phenomena  we  must  begin,  or 
we  have  no  philosophical  starting-point.  If 
we  desert  this  sober  method,  we  are  only 
plunging  among  the  crazy  systems  of  the 
old  philosophers,  or  of  men  who  falsely 
passed  under  that  sacred  name.  Prove  the 
development  theory  then  from  living  na- 
ture; or  make  it  probable.  If  this  were 
done,  (but  it  never  will  be  done,)  a  moony 
materialist,  or  a  meditative  hypothesis- 
monger,  might  venture  to  look  among  the 
gaps  and  chasms  of  our  old  organic  records ; 
and  might  in  imagination  fill  them  up  or 
re-arrange  them  in  something  like  accord- 
ance with  what  he  believes  or  knows  of 
living  nature,  fiut  let  no  roan  dare  to  begin 
his  work  at  the  wrong  end — to  leave  the 
clear  light  of  day  (before  he  has  most  deep- 
ly studied  the  laws  of  nature  as  they  are 
now  before  his  senses)  and  plunge  among 
the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  and  then 
brood  over  the  old  organic  types  of  nature's 
sepulchre,  till  his  brain  becomes  as  much 
confounded  as  if  he  were  in  the  den  of 
Trophonius.  And  should  such  have  been 
bis  misfortune,  let  him  not  come  back  again 
to  the  light  of  day,  and  pretend  to  explain 
away  the  clear  evidence  of  living  sense,  by 
responses  as  mystical  and  as  unreal  as  those 
of  an  ancient  oracle.  It  is  against  this 
conduct  of  the  mind,  followed  by  a  dogma- 
tical dictation  contrary  to  all  the  sober 
rules  of  sound  philosophy,  that  we  most 
solemnly  warn  the  truth-loving  reader. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  fossils  of  the 
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secondary  and  tertiary  periods,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  ne\¥  red  sandstone,  (sys- 
tem 7.)  Here  we  find  no  shells  or  corals ; 
bat  we  have  traces  of  several  species  of 
reptiles.  Of  the  Labyrintkodon,  live  spe- 
cies appear  to  have  been  made  out.  They 
were  Batrctchians^  (of  the  same  order  with 
frogs  and  toads;)  and  if  the  old  saying, '  ex 
pede  Herculem*  is  to  be  trusted,  the  largest 
species  may  almost  have  rivalled  in  stature 
a  small  Highland  bullock.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly a  low  order  of  reptiles;  but  their 
near  affinities  are  not  with  fishes,  (as  they 
ought  to  be  on  the  development  theory  ;) 
and  in  their  deviations  from  the  more  vulgar 
type,  they  seem  to  ascend  towards  the 
higher  reptiles.  In  the  language  of  this 
theory,  they  are  (as  Owen  tells  us)  '  degrad- 
ed crocodiles,  and  not  elevated  fishes.'* 
Whether  these  creatures  were  ambitious, 
like  their  degenerate  representatives  of  more 
modern  times,  and  at  length  dilated  them- 
selves to  bursting,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
whole  race  disappears,  and  we  meet  it  not 
again. 

To  these  Batrachians  we  must  add  the 
Rhynchosaur  and  the  Dicynodon.  The  for* 
mer  has  mandibles  without  teeth,  like  a 
Chelonian  or  a  bird  of  prey  ;  but  its  cranial 
structure  and  skeleton  are  truly  Lacertian. 
In  none  of  its  deviations  from  the  common 
structure  of  a  Lacertian,  does  it  make  the 
least  approach  towards  the  sauroid  fishes  : 
the  changes  from  the  common  type  are  in 
another  direction.  The  latter  has  two 
large  tusks  (somewhat  like  the  tusks  of  a 
walrus)  fixed  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  but  the 
cranium  and  other  bones  are  a  true  saurian 
type.  Combining  these  organic  forms  with 
the  three  genera  6f  reptiles  found  in  the 
magnesian  limestone,  (system  6,)  we  may 
ask,  does  the  scheme  of  development  de- 
rive any  support  from  these  phenomena  ? 
The  reply  is  obvious,  and  we  shall  touch 
on  this  question  again. 

In  addition  to  these  reptiles,  we  have 
the  traces  of  Chelonians,  and  of  birds  (sup- 
posed to  be  Struthionids  and  Gralla;.) 
These  traces  throw  no  new  difficulties  in 
our  way ;  for  we  account  for  them  aa  we 
do  for  the  reptiles'  bones.  But  to  what  an- 
terior forms  of  nature  are  we  to  refer  their 
origin  on  the  scheme  of  development  ?  We 
are  unable  to  tell.  A  few  more  birds  are 
found  among  the  Wealden  rocks  and  the 
chalk.     They   are,  as  we  hinted,  too  few 

*  Report  of  the  British  Association.  1841,  p. 
107.  '^ 
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in  number  materially  to  help  our  argu- 
ment ;  but  we  know  that  even  these  strag- 
glers are  not  found  in  the  order  of  devel* 
opment. 

We  next  come  to  the  muschdhaUc — and 
here  we  roust  refer  to  continental  catalogues, 
as  the  deposit  (at  least  in  any  distinct 
form)  is  not  found  in  Britain.  It  has  a  very 
remarkableyottfia,  and  we  have  seen  many 
good  collections  derived  from  it.  And 
what  are  the  organic  types  7  We  do  not 
find  so  much  as  one  single  species  with 
which  we  arc  familiar  in  the  palieozotc  se- 
ries. All  the  older  families  and  orders  have 
disappeared  ;  and  even  the  saurians  differ 
in  their  order  from  those  of  the  preceding 
epoch.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  na- 
ture has  destroyed  all  her  okl  moulds  of 
workmanship,  and  begun  a  new  work  on  a 
different  plan.  Yet  is  there  no  break  or 
interruption  in  the  regular  sequence  of  the 
deposits.  We  accept  these  facts  of  nature 
as  we  find  them.  The  physical  conditions 
of  the  earth  were  changed,  and  creative 
wisdom  called  into  new  being  organic 
structures  to  suit  the  change.  With  this 
we  are  content ;  and  we  defy  any  man  liv* 
ing,  whatever  may  be  his  knowledge,  to 
prove  that  in  these  steps  of  the  great  as- 
cending series,  '  the  stages  of  advance  were 
very  small ' — '  only  a  new  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  gestation,  an  event  simply  natural ' 
— '  a  development  from  species  to  species — 
phenomena  of  a  simple  and  modest  charac- 
ter I'  (p.  231.)  Assertions  more  opposed 
to  the  works  of  ancient  nature  were  never 
before  recorded  in  the  written  language  of 
a  gratuitous  hypothesis. 

We  next  come  to  the  fossils  of  the  oolites, 
green  sand,  and  chalk,  (systems  8,  9,  10,) 
which  complete  the  secondary  series.  How 
are  these  fossils  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  successive  palfldozoic  systems  9 
We  can  only  indicate  the  prominent  points 
of  difference;  but  not  so  much  as  one  sin- 
gle species  seems  to  be  common  to  the  pa- 
laeozoic and  secondary  groups.  The  Tri- 
lobites,  many  genera  of  Brachyopods,  and 
many  species  of  Goniatites,  and  Orthocera- 
tites  of  ihe  older  systems,  do  not  rise  into 
the  secondary  groups.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  numerous  Crustaceans  in  the  seconda- 
ry groups ;  but  they  have  no  near  affinities 
to  connect  them  with  the  Trilobites. 
Again,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites  of  the 
secondary  systems  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent theOrthoceratites  and  Goniatites.  But 
where  are  the  connecting  links  7  We  find 
them  not.    Let  us,  however,  assume  the 
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nataral  connexion,  and  what  follows?— 
That  these  families  of  Cephalopods  began 
in  the  earliest  times — flourished  and  in- 
creased, and  obtained  their  most  complicat* 
ed  de? elopnient  in  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ondary period — then  declined,  and  finally 
died  off,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  their  ex- 
istence doring  ihe  tertiary  and  modem  pe- 
riods. Meanwhile,  the  Nautilus,  one  of  the 
kindred  families,  survived  all  these  chang- 
es, and  is  now  living  in  the  sea.  Does  this 
look  like  onr  author's  scheme  of  develop- 
ment t  We  reply,  no.  It  points  to  a  differ^ 
eat  law,  (exemplified  by  many  families  of 
fossil  fish.)  The  families  were  created  by 
a  power  superior  to  vulgar  nature,  in  con- 
formity with  the  conditions  of  the  sea ;  and 
died  off,  and  were  superseded  by  other 
forms  of  life,  as  those  conditions  changed. 

It  follows  from  what  is  stated,  that  Am- 
monites and  Belemnites  are  characteristic 
of  the  secondary  rocks ;  but  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  other  characteristic  species  as  well 
defined  as  in  living  nature.  The  frequent 
changes  in  their  grouping  are  readily  ex- 
plained onthe  principles  we  have  pointed  out. 
Some  species  are  doubtful,  and  in  such  cases 
geologists  connect  them  to  the.  kindred  tjrpes 
by  all  the  intervening  links,  and  sometimes 
give  them  all  a  common  name.  Such  ambig- 
uous cases  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule :  were  the  development  theory  trae,they 
ought  to  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception : 
bat,  on  the  whole,  we  have  as  good  reason  for 
believing  that  species  were  permanent  du- 
ring the  secondary  perod,  as  we  have  reason 
for  that  belief  in  the  living/tftmaof  oor  seas. 

The  fishes  of  our  secondary  system  (Nos. 
8,  9,  10)  are  eminently  characteristic ;  and 
distinct  species  are  found  in  nearly  all  <the 
separate  subdivisions  of  the  whole  series, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lias  to  the  top  of  the 
chalk.  Even  allowing  the  change  of  spe- 
cies by  development^  (which  we  by  no 
means  do,)  the  supposition  will  not  help 
us ;  for  we  shall  be  afterwards  compelled, 
on  this  hypothesis,  to  ask  for  many  sudden 
changes  from  family  to  family,  and  from  or- 
der to  order.  And  surely  this  would  be 
thought  a  little  too  much  for  the  *  simple 
and  modest  advances '  of  nature.  All  these 
fishes  are  homoeercal — ^t.  e.  have  tails  with 
rays  regularly  diverging  from  the  end  of 
the  backbone,  like  the  tail  of  a  herring  or 
a  trout ;  but  all  the  paleozoic  fishes  have 
heterocercal  tails.  Their  backbone  runs  to 
a  point  above  the  tail,  which  is  placed  be- 
low like  a  triangular  rudder.  This  latter 
structure  is  still  seen  in  oar  sharks^  stur- 
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geons,   and   in  the  sauroids  of  the  North 
American  lakes,  (bonypike.) 

So  far  we  have  been  describing  the  fos- 
sils of  the  secondary  rocks ;  and  to  fortify 
our  argument,  we  will  now  refer  to  a  true 
history  of  development  given  by  Agassi z,^ 
— not  to  serve  as  an  hypothesis,  but  to  put  be- 
fore the  senses^  in  one  connected  view,  ail 
the  leading  icthyologioal  facts  of  the  old 
world.  Up  to  the  base  of  the  chalk,  all  the 
fossil  fishes,  without  one  exception,  belong 
to  the  Ganoid  and  Piaeoid  orders.  Let  ns 
then  see  what  has  been  the  early  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  oldest  families  of  these 
two  ofrders.  They  are  not  confounded  with 
one  another,  but  they  adhere  to  their  natu- 
ral type  through  the  whole  ascending  scale, 
so  far  as  their  remains  are  seen. 

The  following  examples  are  from  the  tab* 
ular  view  of  Agassiz,  but  the  running  com- 
ment is  onr  own  : — (L)    The  ctstracionts 
come  in,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  one  spe- 
cies, (the  oldest  fish   in  the  fossil   world, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  very  highest 
organic  type.)     Genera  and  species  are 
soon  added  to  the  family,  so  that  during 
the  palflBozoic  and  oolitic  periods  it  increas- 
es to  a  noble  clan,  and  then  gradually  de« 
clines  through  the  chalk  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  tertiary  period,  is  in  the  state  in 
which  wo  find  it  now — degenerate  as  to 
numbers  of  genera  and  species,  but  not  so 
as  to  family  type.  .   For  the  type    lasts 
throughout,  and  runs  not  into  other  families, 
though  both  genera  and  species  constantly 
change  while  we  ascend  from  one  system 
to  another.     (2.)  The  history  of  the  soxh 
rmds  may  be  told  nearly  in  the  same  words. 
r3.)  The  first  beginning  of  the  hpidoids 
(another  ancient  and  noble  family)  and 
their  gradual  expansion,  may  also  be  so 
told ;  but  the  whole  race  becomes  extinct 
at  the  base  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  was 
not  afterwards  revived.     (4.)  In  additbn  to 
these  families,  there  are  two  others  (the 
hybodonis  and  the  ealacoBikes)  which  b^an 
in  the  paleozoic  rocks  and  died  off  among 
the  secondary  groops^^not  by  any  conftision 
of  family  type,-  but  by  a  gradual  decay  of 
numbers.     (5.)  There  are  four  other  well- 
defined  families  which  flourish  only,  during 
a  part  of  the  paleozoic  period ;  yet,  while 
they  last,  preserve  in  perfection  the  family 
type,  and  do  not  merge  into  other  ftimilies, 
by  any  connecting  links  of  structure*     (6.) 
The  pifcnodontSf  another  grand  family,  be- 
gan just  at  the  base  of  the  secondary  series^ 

*  Poiuatu  Fo9sUeSf  Vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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and  died  off  among  the  tertiarien,  having 
long  periods  of  gradual  increase,  followed 
by  like  periods  of  gradual  decay.  How  we 
are  to  reconcile  this  short  statement,  which 
represents  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge,  with  the  theory  of  a  progressive 
development  from  one  humble  type,  is  ut- 
terly beyond  our  comprehension.  AU  the 
facts  in  this  part  of  nature  are  at  open  war 
with  the  theory.  The  families,  we  repeat, 
lose  not  their  true  type,  either  during  their 
periods  of  advancement  or  of  decay.  We 
contend,  therefore,  that  they  were  created 
in  accordance  with  natural  conditions  of  the 
ancient  sea ;  and  died  off  from  a  gradual 
change  of  conditions  unfavorable  to  their 
life. 

Let  us  next  come  to  the  cretaceous  sys- 
tem, and  analyze  the  phenomena  in  the 
same  manner.  We  have  before  stated  that 
this  deposit  indicates  a  great  change  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  old  sea ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  fact,  we  also  find  a 
great  change  in  many  of  the  organic  types. 
It  is  here  that  we  have  the  first  traces  of 
animal  species  still  living,  and  they  belong 
to  infusoria ;  but  all  (or  very  nearly  all)  the 
nobler  organic  forms  of  the  chalk  are  of  ex- 
tinct genera  and  species.*  But  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  fossil  fishes,  (i.)  We  find 
four  families  which,  commencing  among 
some  of  the  older  systems,  pass  into  the 
chalk,  (with  changes  of  generic  and  specific 
type;)  and  afterwards  (with  corresponding 
changes)  pass  into  our  present  seas.  Two 
of  these  families  (Squalus  and  Ray)  go  on 
continually  increasing  as  we  ascend.  (2.) 
The  two  orders  of  Cycloids  and  Ctinoids 
now  make  their  appearance  for  the  first 
time^  in  not  less  than  eighteen  goodly  fami^ 
Ues  !  They  are  separated  by  a  wide  organ- 
ic interval  from  all  the  older  families  and 
orders ;  and  they  are  the  fishes  with  which 
we  are  now  most  familiar  among  the  living 
forms  of  nature.  All  those  eighteen  fami- 
lies (but  with  various  generic  or  specific 
changes)  pass  through  the  tertiary  period 
into  the  modern  seas ;  and,  in  addition, 
there  are  a  few  families  which  began  dur- 
ing the  tertiary  periods,  and  are  still  living 
in  our  own  times.    How  are  we  to  account 


*  The  TerebratulastrittuU  of  the  chalk,  in,  we 
believe,  identified  by  Mr.  Sowerby  witn  T.  ca- 
put eerpentif ;  and  we  are  informed  that  T.  i ubun- 
data  is  considered  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  iden- 
tical mi  ih  r  vitrea.  If  these  views  be  correct, 
the  chalk  is  the  true  Eocene  fornistion,  and  tbev 
would  fall  in  with  the  opinions  of  Agassiz  found- 
ed on  fossil  fishes. 
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for  all  this  in  the  theory  of  development, 
which  gives  us  only  '  a  simple  and  modest ' 
change  from  one  species  to  another  ?  Al- 
lowing, for  sake  of  argument,  the  possibili- 
ty of  specific  changes  in  a  genus  of  pne 
family^  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  two  new  orders  and  eigb* 
teen  new  families  ?  The  facts  of  nature 
are  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  theory. 
They  crush  it  to  atoms. 

The  inevitable  blunders  made  by  the  first 
observers,  and  some  figurative  language  of 
Agassiz,  in  which  he  speaks  of  certain  fish- 
es, (now  proved  not  to  be  the  very  oldest,) 
'  com  me  les  jeunes  enfans  d'un  monde  en- 
core h  son  berceau,'  are  naturally  drawn 
(like  straws  and  feathers  by  a  piece  of  am- 
ber) to  our  author's  mind,  and  become  the 
life-food  of  his  visionary  system ;  and  he 
dares  to  quote  the  author  of  the  *  Poissons 
Fossiles '  in  support  of  it  1     But  let  this  ad- 
mirable naturalist  be  his  own  interpreter. 
At  the  end  of  his  great  work,  be  discusses 
the  scheme  of  development,  and  rejects  it, 
because  it  is  encountered  every  where  bj 
physical  impossibilities;  and  what  then  is 
his  conclusion?     We  will   give   his  own 
words : — '  II  faut  n^cessairement  remonter 
k  une  cause  plus  ^lev^e,  et  reconnoitre  des 
influences  plus  puissantes,  exer^ant  sur  la 
nature  enti^re  une  action   plus  directe,  si 
Ton  ne  vent  pas  se  mouvoir  ^ternellement 
dans  un  cercle  vicieux.    Quan^  inioi,j'ai 
la  conviction  que  les  espdces  ont  6i6  crates 
successivement  ^ditlerentes  reprises;  *  * 
et  que  les  changemens   qu'elles  ont  subis 
durant  une  6poque  g6ologique  ne  sont  que 
trds-secondaires,  et  ne  tiennent  qu*k  leur 
plus  ou  tnoins  grande  i^condit^,  et  k  des 
migrations  subordonn^es  a  des  influences 
de  r^poque.'     There  is  a  moral  grandeur 
in  this  sentence,  and  it  comes  to  us  with 
the  power  of  demonstration ;  concluding, 
as  it  does,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  Nat* 
ural  History  that  was  ever  finished  by  the 
labors  of  one  man.     Truth  is  always  delight- 
ful to  an  uncorrupted  mind ;  and  it  is  most 
delightful  when  it  reaches  us  in  the  form  of 
some  great  abstraction,  which  links  togeth* 
er  the  material  and  moral  parts  of  nature, 
— which  does  not  annul  the  difference  be- 
tween material  and  moral, — bat  proves  that 
moral  truth  is  the  intellectual  and  ennobled 
form  of  material  truth,  first  apprehended  by 
sense.    And  believing  that  ail  nature,  both 
material  and  moral,  has  been  framed  and 
supported  by  one  creative  mind,  we  cannot 
believe  that  one  truth  can  ever  be  at  con* 
diet  with  another.    If  there  be  a  religion  of 
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nature,  and  we  believe  there  is,  we  conclade 
that  there  can  be  no  religion  but  truth,  and 
no  heresy  but  falsehood. 

The  reptiles  of  the  secondary  rocks  must 
next  ha?e  a  passing  notice.  They  began, 
as  we  have  seen,  just  at  the  end  of  the  Palae- 
ozoic period — not  with  the  lowest,  but  with 
one  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  class ;  and 
following  the  same  kind  of  law  which  we 
have  remarked  in  certain  families  of  Ce- 
phalopods,  and  in  many  families  of  fishes, 
they  reached  their  grandest  development 
during  the  secondary  period,  and  then  grad- 
ually declined.  The  class  lived,  however, 
through  all  after-periods;  and,  as  is  well 
known,  still  flourishes  on  the  earth,  repre- 
sented by  four  orders  with  many  genera  and 
species.  Nearly  all  that  is  exactly  known 
on  this  great  subject  may  be  learnt  from 
two  admirable  Reports  by  Professor  Owen.* 
A  few  species  have  been  added  since ;  but 
they  only  confirm  his  general  views.  He 
has  described  eighty-five  species  in  these 
reports,  and  many  more  are  known  in  con- 
tinental collections.  Some  of  the  species 
in  the  lias,  oolites,  and  Wealden  rocks,  are 
in  almost  incredible  abundance.  The  shal- 
low seas  and  estuaries  must  literally  have 
swarmed  with  them.  He  divides  the  whole 
class  into  nine  orders.  The  Dinosaurs 
stand  at  the  head,  and  seem  to  reach  the 
noblest  reptile  type  that  ever  was  created ; 
and  they  died  off  before  the  cretaceous  pe- 
riod. In  their  marrow-bones  and  strong 
ponderous  limbs,  they  make  some  approach 
to  pachyderm-mammals ;  but  they  are  true 
saurians  in  general  structure.  The  Enali' 
osaurs  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and 
(in  the  Ichthyosaurs  and  Plesiosaurs,  and 
one  or  two  cognate  genera)  make  some  ap- 
proach to  Sauroid  Fishes,  *  But  (says  Pro- 
fessor Owen)  by  no  known  forms  of  fossil 
animals  can  we  diminish  the  wide  interval 
which  divides  the  most  sauroid  of  Fishes 
from  the  Ichthyosaurus*  And  wc  may 
add,  that  were  this  interval  ever  filled  up  in 
the  cabinet  of  a  naturalist,  we  should  be  no 
nearer  to  the  scheme  of  development :  be- 
cause all  the  large  sauroid  fishes  had  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  nature  during  a  for- 
mer and  widely  separated  epoch.  This  Or- 
der of  Enaliosaurs  began  in  the  muschel- 
kalk ;  but  in  England  it  is  first  seen  in  the 
lias,  and  after  swarming  through  the  oolites, 
it  disappears  near  the  bottom  of  the  chalk.f 

*  Reports  to  the  British  Association,  1839  and 

1841 

\  The  whole  acconntof  the  Reptiles  given  in 
*  The  Vestiges/  is  so  mystified  as  to  give   os  do 


Species,  we  believe,  were  persistent ;  and 
some  species  (amidst  the  many  phpical 
revolutions)  survived  during  the  whole 
epoch  of  the  oolites.  The  Pterodactyls,  or 
flying  dragons  of  the  old  world,  began  with 
the  lias,  and  ended  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  chalk,  as  has  been  very  lately  proved 
by  Mr.  Bowerbank  :  Crocodilians  began 
at  the  base  of  the  oolites.  Their  first  forms 
greatly  differed  from  those  of  living  nature. 
Many  of  them  had  double  concave  verte- 
brs ;  others  had  a  kind  of  plano-convex 
vertebrae;  some  had  concavo-convex  verte- 
brae— in  this  respect  resembling  living  croc- 
odiles— but,  strange  to  tell,  the  concave  and 
convex  surfaces  were  in  a  reversed  order. 
These  crocodilians  continued  to  exist,  but 
with  specific  changes,  through  all  succeed- 
ing revolutions.  In  the  tertiary  period  we 
have  new  genera  of  the  order,  with  a  struc- 
ture in  perfect  conformity  with  the  modern 
crocodilian  type.  We  have  space  for  no 
more  details,  and  we  must  refer  to  the  admir- 
able summary  given  at  the  end  of  the  above 
two  Reports. 

After  all  his  exact  details,  and  after  en- 
riching us  with  the  greatest  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  fossil  animals 
which  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Cu- 
vier.  Professor  Owen  adds,  '  Does  the  hy- 
pothesis of 'the  transmutation  of  species  af- 
ford any  explanation  of  these  surprising 
phenomena?  Do  the  speculations  of  Mail- 
let,  Lamarck,  and  Geoffroy  derive  any  sup- 
port from  this  department  of  Palaeontology  V 
He  answers  this  question  in  the  negative, 
by  a  rigid  appeal  to  facts  and  anatomical 
conditions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  a  slight 
survey  of  organic  remains  might  serve  to 
support  these  views,  '  but  in  no  stream  of 
science  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  Palae- 
ontology, to  drink  deep  or  taste  not.'  The 
author  of  the  'Vestiges'  has  not  drunk 
deep ;  had  he  done  so,  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  bewildered  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  draught.  But  there  is  a  sobriety  in 
plain  truth ;  and  the  magnitude  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  phenomena,  and  the  imposing 
nature  of  the  consequences  in  which  they 
are  inevitably  bound,  might  have  saved 
him  from  the  temptation  of  trying  to  turn 
the  real  vestiges  of  the  old  world  upside 
down,  before  he  began  to  build  his  ideal 
system  upon  them. 

definite  knowledge  of  the  gronping  of  the  orders. 
The  herbivorous  Saurian  found  in  the  sea  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  is  not  an  £oaliosaurian,  any  more  than 
a  crocodile  is  an  Enaliosaurian,  when  it  is  founi 
(probably  having  mistakeD  its  way)  out  at  saa. 
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Before  we  quit  the  secondary  fossils,  we 
must  notice  the  two  genera  of  mammals 
found  near  the  bottom  of  the  oolites.  How 
is  it  possible  to  connect  them,  by  any  pro- 
cess of  development,  with  any  other  con- 
temporaneous or  preceding  types  of  nature  ? 
We  are  certain  they  cannot  be  so  connect- 
ed. But  we  have  no  difficulties  to  remove. 
There  were  giant-birds  during  this  period, 
which  probably  could  not  fly ;  but  Ptero- 
dactyls and  a  few  birds  were  then  winging 
their  way  through  the  air ;  and  flying  in- 
sects were  in  abundance.  The  fiora  of  the 
oolites  does  not  betoken  a  climate  warmer 
than  that  of  New  Holland.  What  diflicul- 
ty  ]Q  supposing  that  one  or  two  genera  of 
Marsupials  should  then  have  been  cre- 
ated?* 

We  next  come  to  the  organic  phenomena 
of  the  tertiary  system.  On  the  theory  of 
development,  '  the  stages  of  advance  are 
in  all  cases  very  small — from  species  to 
species,'  and  the  phenomena, '  as  shown  in 
the  pages  of  geology,  are  always  of  a  sim- 
ple and  modest  character.'  Let  us  test 
these  assumptions  by  one  single  step  from 
the  chalk  to  the  London-clay,  or  any  other 
tertiary  deposit.  Among  the  millions  of 
organic  forms,  from  corals  up  to  mammals, 
of  the  London  and  Paris  basins,  we  find 
hardly  so  much  as  one  single  secondary  spe- 
cies.t  The  humble  infusoria  have  been 
already  noticed ;  and  in  the  south  of  France 
it  said  that  two  or  three  secondary  species 
straggle  into  the  tertiary  system  ;  but  they 
form  a  rare,  and  almost  evanescent  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Organic  nature 
is  once  more  on  a  new  pattern — plants  as 
well  as  animals  are  changed.  It  might 
seem  as  if  we  had  been  transported  to  a 
new  planet ;  for  neither  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  genera  and  species,  nor  in  their  af- 
finities with  the  types  of  an  older  world,  is 
there  the  shadow  of  any  approach  to  a  reg- 
iilar  plan  of  organic  development.  Our 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter  on  details,  and  in 

*  Our  aathor,  on  bis  owo  schema  of  natare, 
oagfat  to  have  considered  New  Holland  as  one  of 
tbe  oldest  countriea  of  the  world  ;  and  be  might 
hftve  argued  (from  ita  Flora,  its  Cestracionts,  iu 
Trigooie,  and  ita  Marsupials)  that  it  was  aa  old 
AS  our  oolites ;  but  this  would  not  have  served  the 
goud  ends  of  the  scheme  of  development ;  so  he 
casts  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  overboard,  and 
presumes,  without  the  shadow  of  any  evidence — 
tbst  New  Holland  is  a  very  new  country.  We 
do  not  wish  to  send  our  author  aAer  a  new  hj- 
pothesia  ;  but  we  point  this  out  as  a  verv  amus- 
log  example  of  inconaistenoy.— >(P.  S5D,  itc.) 

t  Sea  above,  the  nota  to  p.  74 
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truth  they  are  unnecessary  ;  for  if  the  chain 
of  development  be  made  of  broken  links, 
and  if  its  first  links  were  never  bound  to 
nature,  (and  we  have  proved  already  that 
they  were  not,)  then  must  the  last  links  in> 
evitably  want  all  semblance  of  material  sup* 
port.  But  to  convey  to  our  readers  some 
notion  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  oldest 
subdivision  of  this  new  period,  we  may  tell 
them  in  a  few  words,  that  we  find  in  it  the- 
remains  of  a  noble  flora— coniferous  trees, 
palm  trees,  and  thousands  of  drilled  seed- 
vessels  of  very  many  new  species,  hut  all  of 
a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  type.  To  these 
we  may  add  more  than  a  thousand  molluscs, 
all  new,  yet  making  an  approach  to  the  types 
of  living  nature ;  and  with  them  are  two  or 
three  modern  species.  We  find  Crocodil- 
ians  greatly  difiering  from  the  secondary 
types,  and  conforming  to  the  modern,  yet 
not  specifically  agreeing  with  them— eer* 
pents  approaching  the  great  boa — tortoises 
or  turtles  in  great  abundance,  but  of  ex- 
tinct  genera — fishes  of  the  same  general 
structure  with  the  newer  families  of  the 
chalk,  but  of  a  different  species,  and  along 
with  them  at  least  two  families  of  a  new 
type — birds  of  nearly  all  the  living  families, 
but  the  species  probably  different.  And 
lastly,  we  find  a  noble  series  of  mammals 
— especially  Pachyderms;  but  including 
Carnivora  and  Bimana,  and  other  orders. 
Among  the  mammals  described  by  Cuvier 
from  this  lowest  division  of  the  tertiary  sys« 
tern,  all  the  species  are  of  extinct  genera. 
Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  have  been 
found  since ;  but,  at  least,  all  are  of  extinct 
species.  These  different  orders  and  class- 
es are  not  arranged  on  any  ascending  scale. 
Carnivora  are  as  old  as  Pachyderms,  as  far 
at  least  as  we  have  any  evidence  bearing  on 
the  question  ;  and  Bimana  (monkeys)  are 
found  in  this  division — thus  contradicting 
and  stultifying  the  upper  end  of  our  author's 
grand  creative  scale. 

As  we  ascend  towards  the  middle  divi- 
sions of  the  series,  there  is  a  development 
of  nature's  kingdom  nearer  and  nearer  to 
living  types.  But  it  is  not  a  development 
afler  our  author's  scheme.  It  follows  the 
law  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
organic  families  of  the  older  world,  already 
pointed  out  We  have  no  confusion  of  g^ 
nera  and  species,  and  no  shades  of  struc- 
ture to  make  dim  their  ontlines.  In  the> 
great  tertiary  basin  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  we 
find,  in  a  few  small  quarries  near  Mayence, 
more  vertebrate  remains  than  have  been 
foand  in  the  Paris  and  London  basins. 
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Many  genera  and  species  are  new,  andj 
among  them  are  old  species  of  Elephant  and 
Brhinoceros.*  We  seem  to  haYe  taken  one 
upward  step  towards  the  living  world ;  but 
we  have  no  confusion  of  species.  Again, 
a  Tast  menagerie  of  old  Asiatic  mammals, 
and  lower  vertebrates,  (collected  with  vast 
labor,  and  in  part  also  described  by  Falcon- 
er and  Caotley,)  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Sctne  of  the  types  are  strange 
and  new,  and  all  of  them  show  the  riches 
of  these  ancient  kingdoms  of  nature.  But 
not  one  of  them  (and  the  question  has  been 
battled  out  at  Paris)  offers  the  shadow  of  a 
proof  of  specific  transmutation,  or  oblite- 
rates the  clearness  of  nature's  record.  The 
documents  of  a  newer  date  found  among 
the  British  rocks  are  few  and  imperfect. 
Yie  have  already  spoken  of  them,  and  we 
cannot  follow  the  subject  any  further,  as  our 
narrow  limits  forbid  it. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  lowest  division 
of  this  tertiary  system,  as  seen  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  basins,  and  confining  our- 
selves to  the  Pachjfderms,  we  may  ask,  from 
what  anterior  forms  of  organic  life  are  we 
to  derive  them  by  any  possible  law  of  com- 
mon nature  ?  The  creatures  (excepting  the 
marsupials  of  the  lower  oolites,  system  7, 
sup'a)  of  the  older  world,  which  made  the 
nearest  approach  to  mammals,  were  the  Di- 
nosaurs ;t  and  they  died  away  (if  we  are  to 
trust  Geology)  ages  before  the  end  of  the 
chalk«  These  mammals  (and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  all  the  other  remains  of  the 
class)  have  no  zoological  base  to  rest  upon. 
They  were  therefore  not  called  into  being 
by  any  known  law  of  nature,  but  by  a  power 
above  nature.  They  were  created  by  the 
hand  of  God,  and  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  period.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
Agassiz  and  Owen,  on  better  evidence  than 
Cuvier  possessed :  and  this  was  in  substance 
the  grand  conclusion  of  Cuvier ;  for  if,  as 
he  again  and  again  affirms,  the  extinct  fos- 
sil species  which  he  reconstructed  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  were  not  produced  by  any 
continued  natural  organic  law  from  other 
species,  then  must  they  have  been  created. 
His  first  proposition  is  this — Us  eBpeas  per^ 
dues  ne  sontjtas  des  varietts  des  espiees  vt- 
vanies.  But  there  are  some,  he  tells  us, 
^  pensent  qu'avec  des  siecles  ei  des  habi' 
tudes  tauies  les  espeees  paurraient  se  chajp- 
ger  Us  unes  dans  Us  auires,  ou  risuUer 

*  Many  of  the  gpecimens  are  admirably  figured 
by  Hermann  von  Mej^er,  but  very  few  of  tbem 
•re  yet  described. 

t  Owen's  Report,  abore  quoted,  1641,  p  903. 
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cfvne  sfuU  d*entre  elUs^  And  what  is  this 
but  the  theory  of  transmutation  and  develop- 
ment! But  he  replies — pourquoi  Us  en^ 
trailUs  de  la  terre  n^ont-^lUs  point  conserv6 
Us  monuwuns  d^unegenealogie  si  curieuse?^ 
He  wrote  on  the  evidence  before  him,  and 
it  was  enough.  His  conclusions  were  con- 
tested at  every  point.  Ancient  tombs  were 
ransacked  to  obtain  evidences  of  some 
change  in  the  human  type.  Animals  were 
dissected  in  cases  where,  by  domestication 
and  all  the  artifices  of  breeding,  the  va- 
rieties of  species  had  reached  their  widest 
limits.  Hybrid  monsters  were  produced  by 
cross-breeding,  (such  are  never  produced 
in  wild  untamed  nature ;)  but  they  were 
fruitless ;  or,  (as  is  said  in  one  or  two 
cases,)  aAer  two  descents,  they  returned  to 
one  of  the  first  types.  All  the  experiments 
and  dissections  were  in  vain — ^nature  was 
true  to  her  own  work — and  species  were 
found,  in  living  nature,  to  be  permanent. 
To  this  law  not  one  exception  has  been 
found.  But  there  are  some  good  anato- 
mists at  Paris — misled,  we  believe,  by  false 
views  respecting  the  grand  zoological  se- 
quence of  geology — who  cling  to  the  theory 
of  development ;  and  some  of  these  hypo- 
thetical interpreters  have  presumed  to  scoff 
at  these  great  conclusions,  and  to  talk  of 
ia  cloture  du  siecU  de  CuvierA  Such  per- 
sons we  would  remind  of  the  fable  of  the 
old  lion,  and  leave  them  to  make  its  applica- 
tion. 

Were  we  disposed  to  rest  on  mere  au- 
thority, we  miglit  be  well  content  with  the 
•names  of  Cuvier,  Owen,  and  Agassiz  ;  but 
were  they,  and  all  the  anatomists  of  the 
earth,  against  us,  we  should  not  one  jot  abate 
our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  opinion. 
For  we  have  examined  the  old  records ;  but 
not  in  cabinets  where  things  of  a  differeat 
age  are  put  side  by  side,  and  so  viewed 
might  suggest  some  glimmering  notions  of 
a  false  historical  connexion.  We  have  seen 
them  in  the  spots  wherenature  placed  them, 
and  we  know  their  true  historical  meaning. 
We  have  visited  in  succession  the  tombs 
and  charnel-houses  of  these  old  times,  and 
we  took  with  us  the  clew  spun  in  the  fabric 
of  development;  but  we  found  this  clew: 

*  Diseours  Triliminaire  to  the  Ossemens  Ftn- 
Btles;  and  the  same  eeotiment  if  repeated  more 
than  once  in  the  difterent  dUnertalioiM  in  that 
great  work. 

t  Compte  Rendu  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences.  Paris : 
1837,  (Wo.  3,  p.  81.)  The  reader  is  requested  to 
compare  this  with  the  Compte  Rendu,  1837,  (No. 
5,  p.  IC^,)  where  M.  de  BlainviHe  maintaias  the 
sound  philosopiiical  views. 
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no  guide  through  these  ancient  labyrinths, 
and,  sorely  against  our  will,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  snap  its  thread ;  and  we  now  dare 
to  affirm,  with  all  the  confidence  of  assured 
truth,  that  geology — not  seen  through  the 
mist  of  any  theory,  but  taken  as  a  plain  suc- 
cession of  monuments  and  facts — offers  one 
firm  cumulative  argument  against  the  hypo- 
thesis of  development. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  meet  some  wri- 
ters of  our  author's  school  upon  another  and 
far  higher  question.  Does  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  have  arrived  degrade  our  no- 
tion of  the  Godhead  and  of  his  creative 
power?  We  think  far  otherwise.  The  law 
of  creation  is  the  law  of  the  Divine  will,  and 
nothing  else  besides ;  and,  as  the  children 
of  nature,  how  are  we  to  know  that  will,  ex- 
cept by  honestly  reading  the  book  of  na- 
ture? The  fiat  of  the  Almighty  was  suffi- 
cient at  all  times,  and  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe — material  and  moral.  It 
may  be  true,  that  in  the  conception  of  the 
Divine  mind  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  creation  of  dead  matter  and  its  unbend- 
ing laws,  and  the  creation  of  organic  struc- 
tures subservient  to  all  the  functions  of  in- 
dividual life,  fiut  such  views  are,  and  must 
be,  above  our  comprehension,  and  only  lead 
us  from  the  right  way  of  ascending  step  by 
step  to  the  conception  of  natural  laws,  gov- 
erning the  kingdoms  of  nature,  organic  and 
inorganic.  Each  organic  structure  is  a 
miracle  as  incomprehensible  as  the  creation 
of  a  planetary  system  ;  and  each  structure 
is  a  microcosm  related  to  all  other  worlds 
within  the  ken  of  sense ;  yet  governed  by 
laws  and  revolving  cycles  within  itself,  and 
implied  in  the  very  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence. What  know  we  of  the  God  of  na- 
ture (we  speak  only  of  natural  means)  ex- 
cept through  the  faculties  he  has  g4ven  us, 
rightly  employed  on  the  materials  around 
us  ?  In  this  way  we  rise  to  a  conception  of 
material  inorganic  laws,  in  beautiful  harmo- 
ny and  adjustment ;  and  they  suggest  to  us 
the  conception  of  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom. In  like  manner,  we  rise  to  a  concep- 
tion of  organic  laws — of  means  (oflen  al- 
most purely  mechanical,  as  they  seem  to  us, 
and  their  organic  functions  well  compre- 
hended) adapted  to  an  end, — and  that  end 
only  the  well-being  of  a  creature  endowed 
with  sensation  and  volition.  Thus  we  rise 
to  a  conception  both  of  Divine  power  and 
Divine  goodness;  and  we  are  constrained 
to  believe,  not  merely  that  all  material  law 
is  subordinate  to  His  will,  but  that  He  has 
also  (in  the  way  he  allows  us  to  see  His 
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works)  so  exhibited  the  attributes  of  His 
will  as  to  show  himself  to  the  mind  of  man 
as  a  personal  and  superintending  God,  con- 
centrating his  will  on  every  atom  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Our  author  sometimes  writes  well  when 
he  speaks  of  the  power  of  God ;  but  his  sen- 
timents are  not  derived  from  the  cold  and 
heartless  philosophy  to  which  his  whole 
mind  is  now  in  trammels.  He  then  speaks 
to  us  in  words  derived  from  better  feelings, 
and  from  habits  of  thought  not  nurtured  by 
his  philosophy.  But  his  mind  has  oAen 
been  withered  by  that  philosophy ;  and  we 
repudiate,  with  sentiments  of  pity  or  of 
deep  aversion,  those  expressions  in  which 
he  tells  us,  that  we  '  anthropomorphize 
God  ;*  that  the  creation  of  a  lower  animal 
'  is  a  most  inconceivably  paltry  exercise'  of 
the  power  of  God,  (p.  164 ;)  '  that  it  is  no 
fitting  mode  of  creative  intelligence  that  it 
should  be  constantly  moving  from  one 
sphere  to  another,'  (p.  165 ;)  and  that,  if 
we  reject  his  system  of  development,  some 
phenomena  of  creation  can  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  as  blemishes  and  blun- 
ders,' (p.  201.)  Who  but  a  roan  whose 
mind  had  been  cramped  by  the  fetters  of  a 
rank  materialism,  would  dare  to  write  (we 
have  no  softer  words  to  express  our  mean- 
ing) such  irreverent  nonsense?  Who  dares 
to  talk  of  the  littleness  of  the  very  least  of 
God's  works?  Who  is  it  that  anthropo- 
morphizes his  Maker,  and  thinks  him 
weary  while  journeying  from  one  organic 
creation  to  another  ?  Who  is  it  that  dares 
to  tax  the  God  of  nature  with  blemishes  and 
blunders?  '  Wo  unto  him  that  striveth 
with  his  Maker !  Let  the  potsherd  strive 
with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  !*' 

There  are,  we  know  well,  some  dark 
questions,  both  in  material  and  moral 
nature,  which  no  man  may  fnthom ;  but 
good  may  spring  out  of  that  which  we  re- 
gard as  evil,  and,  where  the  dark  questions 
are  beyond  our  faculties,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  think  of  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  our  ignorance,  and  to  bow  before  the 
throne  of  God.  Does  not  our  author  see 
that  he  binds  the  Divinity  (on  his  dismal 
miterial  scheme)  in  chains  of  fatalism  as 
firmly  as  the  Homeric  gods  were  bound  in 
the  imagination  of  the  old  blind  poet  ?  We 
know  of  no  '  blemishes  and  blunders'  in 
creation.  And  were  they  there,  and  could 
we  scan  them,  what  would  it  matter  to  our 
conception  of  them,  whether  they  sprang 
from  dead  material  laws  ordained  by  aa 
all-powerful  and  all-seeing  God,  or  from 
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an  immediate  defect  in  an  act  of  creative 
power! 

As  for   anthropomorphizing  the  Deity, 
we  have  no  .help  for  it.    We  have  no  con- 
ception of  God,  nor  can  we  ever  have,  ex- 
cept through  such  facuhies  as  he  has  given 
us.     Humanize  bis  attributes  we  therefore 
must,  or  express  ourselves  in  mere  nega- 
tions.   This   is    our    condition,   whatever 
may  be  our  views  of  nature.     The  material 
system  may  end  in  downright  atheism  ;  or, 
if  not,  it  stops  short  in  the  undeviating  se- 
quence of  second  causes ;  and  it  often  ends 
ID  a  kind  of  pompous  idolatry  of  material 
phenomena,  and  in  a  pantheistical  jargon — 
at  once  offensive  to  good  taste  and  to  the 
nobler    sentiments  of  our  moral   nature. 
Our  view  of  the  natural  world,  on  the  con- 
trary, sees  from  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the 
other  the  manifestation  of  a  great  principle 
of   creation   external   to  matter — of  final 
cause,  proved  by  organic  structures  created 
in  successive  times,  and  adapted  to  chang- 
ing conditions  of  the  earth.     It  therefore 
gives  us  a  personal  and  superintending  God, 
who  careth  for  his  creatures.     liVe  pretend 
not  to  know  his  essence;  we  speak  only  of 
the  modes  in  which  he  has  condescended 
to  show  himself  to  our  minds.     We  dare 
not  tell  of  any  true  creative  law  us  con- 
ceived in  the  Divine  will — in  this  respect 
all  systems  are  on  the  same  level ; — but 
while  our  system  degrades  not  the  Godhead, 
(and  how  can  it  do  so  while  it  teaches  us  to 
comprehend  his   works  ?)  it  exalts  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  lifts  him  above  the  dead 
things  of  the  earth ;  for  it  teaches  him  the 
personality  of  the  Godhead,  and.  gives  an 
emphatic  meaning  to   a  voice,  far  above 
that  of  vulgar  nature,  which  tells  him  that 
he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
that  he  has  moral  destinies  which  hold  no 
allegiance  to  the  laws  of  dead  and  inorgan- 
ic matter.     We  believe  that  our  author  has 
not  drunk  deep  at  the  polluted  fountains 
from  which  he  has  drawn  his  false  philoso- 
phy :   we   have  no  proof  that  he   knows 
much  of  the  literature  connected  with  it. 
Neither  do  we  believe  that  he  sees  the  con- 
sequences which  would  foUow,  were  men 
so  foolish  as  to  acce(>t  it.     Sentiments  like 
those  to  which  we  have  just  pointed,  give 
an   importance    to  this   article,  which  it 
could  not  have  from  any  connexion  with  a 
flimsy  work,  such  as  that  now  under  re- 
view. 

If  palaeontology  do  not  help  our  author's 
scheme  of  development,  (and  we  are  cer- 
tain it  does  not,)  and  if  species  be  perma- 


nent in  all  the  higher  animals,  as  has  been 
shown   by  Cuvier    and  other  great   anato- 
mists, who  have  sifted  the  question  to  the 
bottom,  on  what  has  the  hypothesis  to  rest? 
It  must  rest  on  reasoning  or  on  facts ;  it 
can  rest  on  nothing  else.     Let  us  first  look 
to  our  author's  reasonings  ;  and  they  illus- 
trate, in  a  high  degree,  his  own    peculiar 
logic.     '  There  may,'  he  tells  us,  (p.  179,) 
'  never  have  been  an  instance  of  the  origina- 
tion of  life  otherwise  than  by  generation, 
since  the   commencement  of  the  human 
species.'     He  then  goes  on  to  state,   (p. 
ItiO,)  that  as  the  world  became  well  stock- 
ed,  we  might  expect  that    nature   would 
strike    work,    or    only    show    '  her    life- 
originating  power  in  the  inferior  and  ob- 
scurer departments  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.'     We  have  two  remarks 
to  make  upon  these  characteristic  senten- 
ces.    1st.  We  may  explain   the  obscurer 
cases  of  nature's  work  by  appealing  to  the 
clear;  but  do  not  let  us  stultify   uhat  is 
clear  by  starting  with  the  obscure.     Let  us 
have  direct  proof  where  we  can ;  if  that 
be  not  posssible,  let    us  be  content  with 
the  best  analogies  we  can  get  from  nature. 
That  would  be  a  sound  way  of  reasoning ; 
but  it  is  not  this  author's  method.     2d.  If 
nature  have,  in  truth,  partly  ceased  from 
her  creative  labors,  have  we  not  as  good  a 
right  to  ask.  Why  is  she  not  still  toiling  at 
her  most  recent  labors,  having  long  since 
finished  her  more  ancient  ?    We  should  ex- 
pect she  would  have  long  since  done  with  mc- 
nads,  and  be  employed  in  our  days  in  turn- 
ing monkeys  into  men ;  or  jnen  into  some- 
thing better  than  they  are.     This  would  be 
a  progressive  labor ;  our  author's  (against 
his  own  system)  is  retrogressive.     There  is 
now  a  glorious  specimen  of  one  of  the  fe- 
male Quadrumana  (a  Chimpanzee)  which 
the  author  has  no  doubt  seen  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Garden  of  London.     When  we  saw 
this  satire  on  humanity,  we  did  think  (and 
we  thought  so  again  when  we  bestowed  a 
glance  at  the  long-tailed  monkeys)  that  the 
gap  was  indeed  very  small  between  the  Bi- 
mana'and  the  duadrumana — that  the  au- 
thor, after  all,  was  right  in  now  taking  a 
retrogressive  scale — and  that  if  monkeys  be 
not  passing  into  men,  it  is  plain  there  are 
men  in  plenty  who  are  passing  into  mon- 
keys.    But  let  us  not  dwell  on  this  untime- 
ly digression. 

There  may,  says  our  author,  never  have 
been  an  instance  of  transmutation  since  the 
'  beginning  of  the  human  family,  and  yet  the 
doctrine  may  be  shown,  on  groimds  alto- 
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getber  apart,  to  have  strong  probability  on 
its  side;'  and  with  like  spirit  he  tells  us,  (p. 
218,)  '  though  this   knowledge  were  never 
to  be  clearly  attained,  it  would  not  much 
afiect  the  present  argument,  provided  it  be 
satisfactorily   shown   that   there    must   be 
some  such  power  within  the  natural  range 
of  things.'     We  must  tell  our  readers,  in 
reply,  that  there  are  no  probabilities  in  na- 
ture independent  of  experience.     In  such  a 
case  they  are  idle  hypotheses,  and  nothing 
else ;  and  no  good  can  ever  come  of  them. 
And  as  for  the  concluding  quotation,  it  is 
but  another  instance  of  our  author's  grand 
circular  logic.     1  have,  says  he  to  himself, 
an  hypothesis  with  which  my  mind  is  satis- 
fied ;  and  there   must  therefore   be  some- 
thing within  the  natural  range  of  things  for 
my  hypothesis  to  rest  upon !     This  is  all 
we  can  make  out  of  these  passages  ;  and  if 
they  can  be  shown  to  contain  one  jot  of 
sounder  sense,  we  will  quit  our  critical  vo- 
cation for  ever. 

One  example  more  of  our  author's  rea- 
sonings,   and  we  have  done.     He   allows 
that  what  we  see  of  nature  '  impresses  us 
with  a  conviction  that  each  species  invaria- 
bly produces  its  like,'  (p.  210.)     But,  he 
adds,  Mr.  Babbage  has  invented  a  machine 
which  will  evolve  a  series  of  numbers  in 
regular  succession;  and, after  100,000,000 
turns  of  the  axle,  the  series  will  begin  to 
change,  and  go  on  after  a  new  law.     And 
what  follows,  on  our  author's  new  method  of 
logic?      Therefore,  species  may  change — 
therefore,  electricity  having  produced  mo- 
nads, the  monads  may  breed  up  to  monkeys ; 
and  the  monkeys,  by  good  breeding,  may 
become  men  1     We  think  this,  perhaps,  the 
most  unspeakably  preposterous  instance  of 
bad  reasoning  in  the  whole  volume.     The 
machine  in  question,  had  it  been  complet- 
ed, would  have  been  one  of  the  boasts  of 
our  country  ;  but,  instead,  of  abridging  the 
labor  of  our  observatories,  it  is  now  to  be 
dragged  before  the  public  (we  doubt  not  to 
the  inexpressible  disgust  of  Mr.  Babbage) 
only  to  cast  light  upon  the  precious  philoso- 
phy of  resemblances!  The  machine  pro- 


cal  toil  of  thought,  are  we  to  argae  Ibit 
electricity  can  produce   a   monad,    and  t 
monad  breed  up  to  a  man  T     A  child  may 
see  through  the  absurdity  and  sophistry  of 
such  an  argument.     Let  us  not  be  imposed 
on  by  the  outer  garb  of  knowledge.     Soph- 
istry may  nestle  among  numbers ,  and  t 
gross  fallacy  may  cheat  our  senses  bjr  skulk- 
ing under  a  formula.     Let  arithmetic  and 
machinery  be  used  in  their  right   places, 
and  among  things  that  are  homogeneooa. 
To  appeal  to  them,  where  life,  imaginati<», 
and  mind  are  the  subject  of  our  thoughn, 
is  rank  folly  ;  and  only  shows  that  men  may 
cramp   themselves    by   dwelling   too    \€mg 
among  one  set  of  notions,  till   their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  becomes  as  rigid 
as  the  spokes  and  cogs  of  a  brazen  wh^. 
In  such  a  condition,  a  man  may  so  stultify 
his  best  faculties,  that  when  he  steps  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  narrow  circle, 
he  will  tell  us  of  defining  the  rapidity  of 
thought   by  miles — of  weighing    mind   'm 
scales — and  of  measuring  the  length    and 
breadth  of  the  human  soul  by  tangent  lines! 
(1st  Edition,  p.  275.) 

Such  isthe  natural  end  ofa  dull,  inanimate 
materialism. '  In  one  way,  and  one  way  only, 
can  the  inventions  of  human  skill  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  questions  of  mind.  When 
we  see  a  puppet  imitate  the  gestures  ofa 
man,  we  know  that  it  is  all  mechanism,  or 
that  there  is  some  one  behind  the  curtain 
to  pull  the  strings.  When  we  see  a  calca- 
lating  machine  evolving  a  regular  and  com- 
plicated series  of  numbers,  like  those 
brought  out  in  the  study  of  a  calculator, 
we  know  that  the  machine  thinks  not  of 
itself,  and  that  its  numbers  are  but  the  out- 
er signs  of  previous  thought  in  the  contriv- 
er of  the  machine :  they  are  but  another 
form  of  symbolical  language — a  kind  of  tel- 
egraph of  the  human  mind  and  will.  Hence, 
(by  the  inner  constitution  of  our  minds, 
without  which  we  could  never  rise  to  gen- 
eral knowledge,)  when  we  see  harmony, 
law,  order,  adjustment,  and  all  the  sem- 
blance of  transcendent  intellect  in  the 
works  of  nature,  we  are  assured  that  be- 
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duces  an  orderly  set  of  numbers,  and  noth-  4iind  the  dark  curtain  of  dead  matter,  there 
ing  else — all  the  results  are  of  one  kind,  is  a  moving  principle  superior  to  dead  mat- 
and  co-ordinate.  But  are  the  phenomena  ter,  which  makes  all  its  members  nioTein 
of  life — sensation,  and  mind — of  the  same  obedience  to  will,  and  law,  and  intellect 
-kind,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  phenomena  supreme.  This  is,  we  think,  sound  reasoih 
and  laws  of  inorganic  matter ?  We  tram-  ing;  and  all  unsophisticated  minds  wOl 
pie  under  foot  the  rash,  the  insane  assump-  yield  assent  to  it  the  moment  it  is  proposed 
tion.      Because  a  cleverly  contrived   ma-   to  them. 

chine  can  produce  a  regular  series  of  me-       We  have   now  done   with  our  author's 
chanical  effects,  and  abridge  the  mechani-  reasonings,  and  let  us  come  to  his  facts. 
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The  first  question  we  ask  is  this — Is  there 
in  the  mechanism  of  nature  (we  now  speak 
figuratively)  any  apparent  contrivance  to 
produce  a  shifting  from  one  species  to  an- 
other, on  an  ascending  scale  ?  Our  author, 
of  course,  says  yes,  and  we  most  positively 
say  no.  His  argument  professes  to  be 
based  on  some  very  obscure  facts  of  living 
nature ;  and  secondly,  to  be  helped  out  by 
the  still  obscurer  phenomena  presented  by 
the  foetal  forms  of  animals,  while  in  their 
mother's  womb.  We  will  begin  with  the 
obscure  facts,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  blink 
them ;  and  we  profess  to  know  nothing  of 
nature  hut  from  reasonings  bottomed  on 
observation.  We  dare  not,  like  our  author, 
go  at  once  to  the  great  First  Cause  and 
tell  our  readers  what  he  must  have  done: 
and  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  a  paltry 
exercise  of  his  creative  power.  We  study 
the  laws  of  nature  as  the  docile  children  of 
nature,  and  we  slowly  rise  to  the  compre- 
hension of  certain  laws.  We  can  rise  to  a 
conception  of  a  great  First  Cause  co-ordi- 
nate with  all  we  see.  We  see  him,  dimly 
it  may  be,  in  his  works,  but  we  form  no 
conception  of  his  essence ;  and,  strain 
our  souls  as  we  will,  we  have  not  the 
atom  of  any  natural  conception  of  his  pow- 
er beyond  the  suggestion  of  the  things 
which  form  the  natural  materials  of  our 
thoughts.  Hence,  in  reasoning  of  creation, 
we  dare  not,  we  repeat,  tell  beforehand  of 
what  God  must  have  done.  This  is  rashly 
and  irreverently  '  to  anthropomorphize 
God ;'  and  thus  our  author's  weapon  is 
turned  against  himself.  He  accuses  us  of 
this  great  folly ;  but  we  can  bear  the  charge, 
while  we  only  seek  the  truth  hy  listening 
to  the  accents  of  nature's  teaching.  Let 
us  come,  then,  to  our  author's  array  of  facts, 
and  our  answers  shall  be  as  short  as  possi- 
ble. 

( [.)  He  tells  us  that  oats,  if  cropped  be- 
fore maturity,  and  then  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ground  over  winter,  will  spring  up 
next  year  in  the  form  of  rye — (p.  226.) 
This  is  an  old  story,  and  we  believe  a  fable. 
Let  the  pretended  fact  be  tried,  and  should 
it  prove  true,  it  makes  nothing  (as  he  him- 
self indeed  allows)  for  his^  general  argu- 
ment. 

(2.)  When  lime  is  laid  on  waste  ground, 
we  are  told  that  white  clover  will  spring  up 
spontaneously ;  and  in  situations  where  no 
clover  seed  could  have  been  left  dormant  in 
the  soil — (p.  18L)  But  how  is  this  to  be 
proved?  It  is  certain  that  many  seeds 
will  remain  dormant  in  the  soil,  perhaps  for 
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centuries,  and  then  spring  up  the  first  year 
the  soil  is  turned  by  the  plough.  Some 
seeds  have  retained  their  vitality  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  old  tombs  of 
Egypt.  And  is  it  not  well-known  that  such 
seeds  as  have  a  perfect  capsule,  and  have 
not  been  crushed  by  the  gizzards  of  birds 
or  the  teeth  of  beasts,  will  pass  through 
them,  and  fall  upon  the  ground  with  undi- 
minished vitality  ?  The  author's  case  is 
well-known,  and  does  not  throw  in  our  way 
the  shadow  of  a  difliculty. 

(3.)  He  next  contends  that  the  lower 
animals  cannot  first  spring  from  an  ovuniy 
because  they  increase  by  '  fissiparous  gener- 
ation'— by  a  splitting  up  of  their  bodies. 
But  he  destroys  his  own  argument ;  for, 
on  his  own  showing,  animals  which  do 
spring  from  ova^  undergo  in  the  first  in- 
stance this  very  process.  The  process  is 
afterwards  carried  further,  but  that  does 
not  change  the  first  C(>ndition  of  fcetal  ex- 
istence, or  separate  the  cases  so  as  to  give 
the  shadow  of  color  to  the  author's  argu- 
ment. 

(4  )  He  tells  us  that  wild  pigs  never  have 
the  measles — a  disease  produced  by  a  Hy- 
atid — that  there  is  a  Tinea  (we  believe 
there  are  two)  only  found  in  dressed  wool 
— and  that  the  larva  of  the  Oinopota  cella- 
ris  only  lives  in  wine  and  beer — (p.  186.) 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  Hyatid,  the 
Tinea f  and  the  Larva,  must  have  been 
created  (of  course  by  means  purely  natural) 
since  we  began  to  eat  bacon,  to  wear  wool- 
len coats,  and  to  make  wine  and  beer. 
Negative  arguments  have  often  two  edges, 
and  they  are  odd-tempered  weapons,  which 
will  sometimes  turn  their  points  towards 
the  breast  of  the  man  who  fences  with 
them  clumsily.  Has  our  author  a  clean 
bill  of  health  for  all  the  primeval  pigs,  and 
well  attested  by  good  medical  naturalists  in 
all  ages  before  pork  was  eaten  ?  Wild  ani- 
mals of  the  genus  Cojiis  seldom  have  the 
mange;  but  they  sometimes  have  it,  as  the 
gentlemen  of  Melton  Mowbray  will  tell 
him.  Has  he  peered  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  whole  world  for  the  Larvs  ? 
Does  he  not  know  (and  he  ought  to  know) 
that  the  Tinea  is  quite  as  injurious  to  the 
fleece  as  it  is  to  the  prepared  and  manufac- 
tured wool?  If  his  account  be  true,  it 
only  shows  that  the  creatures  are  rather 
nice,  and  love  a  clean  pasture. 

(5.)  He  next  brings  before  us  the  Pimc" 
lodes  cyclopum  of  the  Andes.  They  are 
little  fishes  which  swarm  in  some  high  lakes, 
filling  up  old  volcanic  craters,  and  othet 
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cal  toil  of  thought,  are  we  to  argue  that 
electricity  can  produce  a  monad,   and   a 
monad  breed  up  to  a  man  f     A  child  may 
see  through  the  ahsurdity  and  sophistry  of 
such  an  argument.    Let  us  not  be  imposed 
on  by  the  outer  garb  of  knowledge.     Soph- 
istry may  nestle  among  numbers,  and  a 
gross  fallacy  may  cheat  our  senses  by  skulk- 
ing under  a  formula.    Let  arithmetic  and 
machinery  be  used  in  their  right  places, 
and  among  things  that  are  homogeneous. 
To  appeal  to  them,  where  life,  imagination, 
and  mind  are  the  subject  of  our  thoughts, 
is  rank  folly ;  and  only  shows  that  men  may 
cramp  themselves   by  dwelling  too  long 
among  one  set  of  notions,  till  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  becomes  as  rigid 
as  the  spokes  and  cogs  of  a  brazen  wheel. 
In  such  a  condition,  a  man  may  so  stultify 
his  best  faculties,  that  when  he  steps  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  narrow  circle, 
he  will  tell  us  of  defining  the  rapidity  of 
thought  by  miles — of  weighing  mind   in 
scales— and  of  measuring  the  length    and 
breadth  of  the  human  soul  by  tangent  lines  ! 
(1st  Edition,  p.  275.) 

Such  isthe  natural  endof  a  dull, inanimate 
materialism. '  In  one  way,  and  one  way  only, 
can  the  inventions  of  human  skill  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  questions  of  mind.  When 
we  see  a  puppet  imitate  the  gestures  of  a 
man,  we  know  that  it  is  all  mechanism,  or 
that  there  is  some  one  behind  the  curtain 
to  pull  the  strings.  When  we  see  a  calcu- 
lating machine  evolving  a  regular  and  com- 
plicated series  of  numbers^  like  those 
brought  out  in  the  study  of  a  calculator, 
we  know  that  the  machine  thinks  not  of 
itself,  and  that  its  numbers  are  but  the  out- 
er signs  of  previous  thought  in  the  contriv- 
er of  the  machine :  they  are  but  another 
form  of  symbolical  ianguage-^a  kind  of  tel- 
egraph of  the  human  mind  and  will.  Hence, 
(by  the  inner  constitution  of  our  minds, 
without  which  we  could  never  rise  to  gen- 
eral knowledge,)  when  we  see  harmony, 
law,  order,  adjustment,  and  all  the  sem- 
blance of  transcendent  intellect  in  the 
works  of  nature,  we  are  assured  that,  be- 
duces  an  orderly  set  of  numbers,  and  noth-  bhind  the  dark  curtain  of  dead  matter,  there 
ing  else — all  the  results  ate  of  one  kind,  is  a  moving  principle  superior  to  dead  mat- 
and  co-ordinate.  But  are  the  phenomena  ter,  which  makes  all  its  members  move  in 
of  life — sensation,  and  mind — of  the  same  obedience  to  will,  and  law,  and  intellect 

supreme.  This  is,  we  think,  sound  reason- 
ing; and  all  unsophisticated  minds  will 
yield  assent  to  it  the  moment  it  is  proposed 
to  them. 

We  have  now  done  with  our  author's 
reasonings,  and  let  ua  come  to  his  facts. 


gether  apart,  to  have  strong  probabilfty  on 
its  side;'  and  with  like  spirit  he  tells  us,  (p. 
218,)  '  though  this  knowledge  were  never 
to  be  clearly  attained,  it  would  not  much 
affect  the  present  argument,  provided  it  be 
satisfactorily  shown  that  there  must  be 
some  such  power  within  the  natural  range 
of  things.'  We  must  tell  our  readers,  in 
reply,  that  there  are  no  probabilities  in  na- 
ture independent  of  experience.  In  such  a 
case  they  are  idle  hypotheses,  and  nothing 
else ;  and  no  good  can  ever  come  of  them. 
And  as  for  the  concluding  quotation,  it  is 
but  another  instance  of  our  author's  grand 
circular  logic.  I  have,  says  he  to  himself, 
an  hypothesis  with  which  my  mind  is  satis- 
fied ;  and  there  must  therefore  be  some- 
thing within  the  natural  range  of  things  for 
my  hypothesis  to  rest  upon  1  This  is  all 
we  can  make  out  of  these  passages ;  and  if 
they  can  be  shown  to  contain  one  jot  of 
sounder  sense,  we  will  quit  our  critical  vo- 
cation for  ever. 

One  example  more  of  our  author's  rea- 
sonings,  and  we  have  done.     He  allows 
that  what  we  see  of  nature  '  impresses  us 
with  a  conviction  that  each  species  invaria- 
bly produces  its  like,'  (p.  210.)     But,  he 
adds,  Mr.  Babbage  has  invented  a  machine 
which  will  evolve  a  series  of  numbers  in 
regular  succession;  and, after  100,000^0 
turns  of  the  axle,  the  series  will  begin  to 
change,  and  go  on  after  a  new  law.     And 
what  follows,  on  our  author's  new  method  of 
logic?     Therefore,  species  may  change— - 
therefore,  electricity  having  produced  mo- 
nads, the  monads  may  breed  up  to  monkeys; 
and  the  monkeys,  by  good  breeding,  may 
become  men  1     We  think  this,  perhaps,  the 
most  unspeakably  preposterous  instance  of 
bad  reasoning  in  the  whole  volume.     The 
machine  in  question,  had  it  been  complet- 
ed, would  have  been  one  of  the  boasts  of 
our  country  ;  but,  instead,  of  abridging  the 
labor  of  our  observatories,  it  is  now  to  be 
dragged  before  the  public  (we  doubt  not  to 
the  inexpressible  disgust  of  Mr.  Babbage) 
only  to  cast  light  upon  the  precious  philoso- 
phy of  resemblances!  The  machine  pro- 


-kind,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  inorganic  matter?  We  tram- 
ple under  foot  the  rash,  the  insane  assump- 
tion. Because  a  cleverly  contrived  ma- 
chine can  produce  a  regular  series  of  me- 
chanical effects,  and  abridge  the  mechani- 
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The  first  question  we  ask  is  this — Is  there 
in  the  mechanism  of  nature  (we  now  speak 
figuratively)  any  apparent  contrivance  to 
produce  a  shifting  from  one  species  to  an- 
other, on  an  ascending  scale  ?  Our  author, 
of  course,  says  yes,  and  we  most  positively 
say  no.  His  argument  professes  to  be 
based  on  some  very  obscure  facts  of  living 
nature ;  and  secondly,  to  be  helped  out  by 
the  still  obscurer  phenomena  presented  by 
the  icetal  forms  of  animals,  while  in  their 
mother's  womb.  We  will  beajn  with  the 
obscure  facts,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  blink 
them ;  and  we  profess  to  know  nothing  of 
nature  but  from  reasonings  bottomed  on 
observation.  We  dare  not,  like  our  author, 
go  at  once  to  the  great  First  Cause  and 
tell  our  readers  what  he  must  have  done: 
and  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  a  paltry 
exercise  of  his  creative  power.  We  study 
the  laws  of  nature  as  the  docile  children  of 
nature,  and  we  slowly  rise  to  the  compre- 
hension of  certain  laws.  We  can  rise  to  a 
conception  of  a  great  First  Cause  co-ordi- 
Date  with  all  we  see.  We  see  him,  dimly 
it  may  be,  in  his  works,  but  we  form  no 
csonception  of  his  essence ;  and,  strain 
our  souls  as  we  will,  we  have  not  the 
atom  of  any  natural  conception  of  his  pow- 
er beyond  the  suggestion  of  the  things 
which  form  the  natural  materials  of  our 
thoughts.  Hence,  in  reasoning  of  creation, 
we  dare  not,  we  repeat,  tell  beforehand  of 
what  God  must  have  done.  This  is  rashly 
and  irreverently  '  to  anthropomorphize 
God;'  and  thus  our  author's  weapon  is 
turned  against  himself.  He  accuses  us  of 
this  great  folly ;  but  we  can  bear  the  charge, 
while  we  only  seek  the  truth  hy  listening 
to  the  accents  of  nature's  teaching.  Let 
us  come,  then,  to  our  author's  array  of  facts, 
and  our  answers  shall  be  as  short  as  possi- 
ble. 

(I.)  He  tells  us  that  oats,  if  cropped  be- 
fore maturity,  and  then  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ground  over  winter,  will  spring  up 
next  year  in  the  form  of  rye — (p.  226.) 
This  is  an  old  story,  and  we  believe  a  fable. 
Let  tlie  pretended  fact  be  tried,  and  should 
it  prove  true,  it  makes  nothing  (as  he  him- 
self indeed  allows)  for  his,  general  argu- 
ment 

(2.)  When  lime  is  laid  on  waste  ground, 
we  are  told  that  white  clover  will  spring  up 
spontaneously ;  and  in  situations  where  no 
clover  seed  could  have  been  left  dormant  in 
the  soil — (p.  181.)  But  how  is  this  to  be 
proved  ?  It  is  certain  that  many  seeds 
will  remain  dormant  in  the  soil,  perhaps  for 
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centuries,  and  then  spring  up  the  first  year 
the  soil  is  turned  by  the  plough.  Some 
seeds  have  retained  their  vitality  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  old  tombs  of 
Egypt.  And  is  it  not  well-known  that  such 
seeds  as  have  a  perfect  capsule,  and  have 
not  been  crushed  by  the  gizzards  of  birds 
or  the  teeth  of  beasts,  will  pass  through 
them,  and  fall  upon  the  ground  with  undi- 
minished vitality  ?  The  author's  case  is 
well-known,  and  does  not  throw  in  our  way 
the  shadow  of  a  difficulty. 

(3.)  He  next  contends  that  the  lower 
animals  cannot  first  spring  from  an  ovum, 
because  they  increase  by  '  fissiparous  gener- 
ation ' — by  a  splitting  up  of  their  lx)dies. 
But  he  destroys  his  own  argument ;  for, 
on  his  own  showing,  animals  which  do 
spring  from  ova,  undergo  in  the  first  in- 
stance this  very  process.  The  process  is 
afterwards  carried  further,  but  that  does 
not  change  the  first  condition  of  fcetal  ex- 
istence, or  separate  the  cases  so  as  to  give 
the  shadow  of  color  to  the  author's  argu- 
ment. 

(4  )  He  tells  us  that  wild  pigs  never  have 
the  measles — a  disease  produced  by  a  //y- 
atid — that  there  is  a  Tinea  (we  believe 
there  are  two)  only  found  in  dressed  wool 
— and  that  the  larva  of  the  Oinopota  cellar 
ris  only  lives  in  wine  and  beer — (p.  166.) 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  Hyatid,  the 
Tinea,  and  the  Larva,  must  have  been 
created  (of  course  by  means  purely  natural) 
since  we  began  to  eat  bacon,  to  wear  wool- 
len coats,  and  to  make  wine  and  beer. 
Negative  arguments  have  often  two  edges, 
and  they  are  odd-tempered  weapons,  which 
will  sometimes  turn  their  points  *  towards 
the  breast  of  the  man  who  fences  with 
them  clumsily.  Has  our  author  a  clean 
bill  of  health  for  all  the  primeval  pigs,  and 
well  attested  by  good  medical  naturalists  in 
all  ages  before  pork  was  eaten  ?  Wild  ani- 
mals of  the  genus  Canis  seldom  have  the 
mange;  but  they  sometimes  have  it,  as  the 
gentlemen  of  Melton  Mowbray  will  tell 
him.  Has  he  peered  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  whole  world  for  the  Larvs  ? 
Does  he  not  know  (and  he  ought  to  know) 
that  the  Tinea  is  quite  as  injurious  to  the 
fleece  as  it  is  to  the  prepared  and  manufac- 
tured wool?  If  his  account  be  true,  it 
only  shows  that  the  creatures  are  rather 
nice,  and  love  a  clean  pasture. 

(5.)  He  next  brings  before  us  the  Pimt* 
lodes  cyclopum  of  the  Andes.  They  are 
little  fishes  which  swarm  in  some  high  lakes, 
filling  up  old  volcanic  craters,  and  other 
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hollows  of  the  great  chain,  and  thev  are 
also  found  ill  tne  streams  gushing  from 
these  high  lakes  They  are  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  than  the  trout  and  other 
fishes  found  in  the  mountain  lakes  of  Eu- 
rope. When  the  pent-up  fires  rekindle, 
(perhaps  after  centuries  of  repose,)  the 
lakes  and  all  their  contents  are  belched  out 
of  the  old  craters,  and  fill  the  neighboring 
valleys  with  pestilence  and  ruin.  These 
phenomena  are  most  instructive;  but  our 
author  gains  nothing  by  fishing  in  such 
troubled  waters. 

(6.)  He  mentions  the  Entozoa — crea- 
tures livincr  in  the  interior  of  other  animals. 
The  tape-worm  which  infests  the  human  spe- 
cies, is  a  well-known  and  melancholy  in- 
stance. We  allow  that  they  throw  some 
real  dilTiculties  in  our  way ;  but  we  deny 
that  they  give  us  the  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment for  the  transmutation  theory.  Diffi- 
culties are  inevitable  while  we  are  among 
the  obscurest  parts  of  nature's  workman- 
ship. How  came  these  creatures  where 
we  sometimes  find  them  7  We  are  certain 
that  our  author  blunders  (as  he  so  often 
does  when  he  touches  on  a  point  of  exact 
physics)  when  he  tells  us  that  their  ova 
could  not  pass  through  the  air,  because 
they  are  too  heavy  for  the  transit.  Dues 
he  not  know  that  the  dust  which  floats 
through  the  air  on  a  windy  day,  is  specifi- 
cally as  heavy  as  the  rock  from  which  it 
has  been  ground,  and  that  the  distance  to 
which  a  particle  will  drift  depends  far  more 
oQ  its  minuteness  than  on  its  specific 
weight?  There  is  no  dificulty  whatsoever 
in  supposing  certain  ova  to  drill  through 
the  air,  and  to  settle  and  grow  when ^  they 
find  a  proper  nidus.  In  some  cases  we  can 
trace  the  whole  history  of  these  animals — 
often  considered  so  mysterious.  The  eggs 
are  dropped  by  an  insect  on  the  skin — the 
animal  licks  them  off,  and  so  they  pass  into 
tbe  stomach,  where  they  find  a  proper  nidus, 
and  then  pass  through  their  first  changes. 
Speaking  generally  of  the  Entozoa,  we 
may  ask,  if  these  creatures  spring  sponta- 
neously without  ova,  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
(as  anatomists  have  proved,)  that  nature 
has  provided  a  means  for  the  continuance 
of  the  species,  and  that  some  of  them  are 
almost  incredibly  prolific?  One  single 
individual  of  the  human  Entozoa  (Ascaris 
lumbricoides)  may  have  within  its  ovary 
many  million  eggs.*     Again,  many  of  these 

*  See  Profeuor  Owen 'fl  lectures  on  tbe  inverte- 
brate animals,  read  before  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
(Vol.  i.  8vo,p.  76, 1843.)    Many  of  the  Entozoa 
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eggs,  and  many  of  the  perfect  Entozoa, 
have  such  an  astonishing  vitality,  that  they 
will  resist  both  the  effects  of  boiling  water, 
and  of  the  hardest  polar  frost,  without 
losing  the  powers  of  life.  We  cannot  pur- 
sue these  intricate  and  obscure  subjects  any 
further ;  but  we  conclude,  partly  on  direct 
proof,  and  partly  on  analogy,  that  the  jEJit- 
tozoa  were  produced  in  the  common  way. 
And,  reviewing  all  that  has  been  advanced 
under  the  six  preceding  heads,  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  our  author  has  not  brought 
before  us  the  semblance  of  any  new  fact; 
and  that  all  his  specific  instances  are  worth- 
less for  his  general  argument.  « 

There  is,  however,  one  grand  case  for 
discussion  before  we  can  go  to  the  fcetal, 
and  final  question.  We  mean  the  Acarus 
Crossii :  and  its  history  has  given  us,  dur- 
ing one  or  two  past  years,  so  much  insight 
into  nature,  that  we  cannot  find  in  onr 
hearts  to  leave  it  without  some  parting 
words.  Mr.  Cros.<(e  produced  many  speci- 
mens of  a  minute  insect  during  his  most 
intrepid  and  instructive  galvanic  experi- 
ments. The  phenomena  were  new  and 
startling.  Mr.  Crosse  is  a  man  of  genius 
and  rapid  imagination ;  and,  like  many 
other  men  of  genius,  he  has  blundered 
among  new  and  unlooked-for  phenomena  ; 
but  he  can  afford  to  do  this,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  has  joined  most  heartily  in  a  laugh 
against  himself.  It  is  our  author,  and  other 
lively  commentators,  who  have  helped  to 
make  his  creative  experiments  ridiculous. 
We  will  not  describe  the  creative  process, 
but  take  on  our  ourselves  for  a  page  or  two 
the  office  of  historians.  Soon  af\er  the  dis- 
covery, picked  specimens  of  the  little  mon- 
sters were  sent  to  Paris  and  London.  At 
Paris,  we  are  told,  a  conclave  of  naturalists 
met  to  welcome  the  strangers.  On  looking 
at  one  of  them  through  a  magnifier,  it  was 
found  to  be  an  Acarus — a  creature  highly 
organized,  belonging  to  the  class  of  Arti- 
culata.  This  was  hard  to  believe  ;  for  the 
creature  ought,  theoretically,  to  have  been 
a  monad.  On  looking,  therefore,  nearer 
and  with  a  higher  power,  it  was  still  seen  tc 
be  an  Acarus ;  but  its  body  was  covered 
with  bristles,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  well- 
fledged  female  full  stuffed  with  eggs  I  This 
was  too  much  for  them  to  swallow — all  the 
cuisine  of  the  French  capital   could  not 

have  a  most  complicated  organic  strnctare ;  and 
in  our  minds  it  would  be  as  mad  to  suppose  them 
to  spring  from  any  natural  or  fortuitous  concourse 
of  inorganic  atoms,  as  it  would  be  to  refer  the  bodi- 
ly frame  of  a  horse  or  a  man  to  such  an  origin. 
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make  it  go  down.  It  seemed  as  if  the  room 
had  been  filled  with  nitrous  oxide,  so  inex- 
tinguishable were  the  bursts  of  laughter. 
And  what  was  the  fate  of  the  London  spe- 
cimen !  There  also  the  little  beast  turned 
out  to  be  an  Acarus.  *'  It  must  then  have 
dropped  from  the  fingers  of  the  operator/' 
cried  out  a  celebrated  botanist  and  a  man 
of  caution,  ''  and  philosophy  is  in  the  con- 
dition now  that  divinity  was  in  the  days  of 
Hudibras — 'tis  the  Acarus  humanus  (we 
humanize  the  name  lest  it  should  frighten 
the  reader)  which  burrows  in  the  fingers 
and  produces  most  unsightly  ravages."  On 
looking  more  steadily,  and  with  a  higher 
power,  it  proved  to  be  an  ugly  cross-eyed 
monster  covered  with  bristles.  It  was  not 
the  Acarus  humanus;  they  knew  not  what 
to  think,  and  they  parted  in  deep  meditation. 
So  the  matter  rested  for  a  time.  It  was, 
not  long  afterwards,  discovered  that  these 
creatures  had  found  their  way  all  over 
London.  Such  had  been  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  that  they  had 
multiplied  beyond  all  conception ;  so  that  a 
few  Maithusian  entomologists  began  to  talk 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  told  us  that, 
before  many  years  were  over,  it  would  be 
gnawed  to  atoms  like  a  mite-eaten  cheese. 
As  men  recovered  from  their  first  alarms, 
and  were  able  to  look  steadily  at  the  wonder, 
it  was  found  that  the  Acarus  Crossii  was 
an  old  but  forgotten  acquaintance — the 
Acarus  horridus^  which  abounds  in  dirty 
shops,  dusty  shelves,  and  damp  out-houses; 
and,  having  a  taste  for  pure  physics,  is 
especially  abundant  in  all  laboratories,  and 
among  the  bottles  of  a  chemist's  shop.  As 
for  the  germs  of  this  creature,  of  which 
some  nonsense  has  been  written,  and  has 
found  a  nidus  in  the  '  Vestiges,'  they  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  exuvim  of 
the  creatures,  shed  off  after  the  manner  of 
their  kind.* 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Acarus  CroS' 
six ;  and  we  think  that  no  man  in  his  sen- 
ses can  doubt  a  moment  about  its  real  pa- 
rentage ;  or,  should  he  doubt,  let  him  read 
one  fact  more  in  the  true  history  of  gal- 
vanic creations. 

A  few  months  since,  a  new  monster  was 
produced  in  the  laboratory.  It  was  care- 
fiilly  packed,  sealed,  and  forwarded  to  a 
great  anatomist,  and  by  him  submitted  to 
the  Microscopical  Society  of  London. — 
The  seal  was  broken — attention  was  on  the 

*  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Nxwhav,  in  the  ZooU 
ogitt^  Vol.  iii. 
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stretch — the  microscope  was  adjusted — and 
what  was  the  grand  discovery  ?  Nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  vulgar  carrot-seed  ! — 
But  why  not  a  carrot-seed  by  galvanism  as 
well  as  an  Acarus,  said  one  of  the  opera- 
tors ?  It  was  hard  to  preserve  a  becoming 
gravity  ;  but  the  operators  did  what  prudent 
men  should  do — they  inquired  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  creative  experiment.  And  what 
was  the  reply  ?  They  learned  that  the  ex- 
periment had  been  conducted  with  great 
care  and  caution,  and  that  the  vessel  into 
which  the  creative  wires  had  been  dipped 
was  a  common  garden-pot,  which  was  at 
hand  and  convenient  for  the  purpose ! — 
Such  is  our  history  of  the  second  and  last 
creative  experiment. 

The  philosophers  and  naturalists  of  Lon- 
don are  now  of  one  mind  upon  these  recent 
acts  of  creation  ;  but  our  author  composes 
in  solitude,  and  is  not  a  philosopher,  and 
may  therefore  require  some  treatment.  He 
must  know  that  the  Ptdicutus  cc^itis  was 
in  former  times  swallowed  by  thousands  for 
a  diseased  liver ;  and  why  should  not  the 
eggs  of  the  Acarus  do  good  to  a  diseased 
'  organ  of  causality  V  We  confidently 
prescribe  its  eggs,  in  homoeopathic  doses, 
to  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach — and  we 
would  fain  add  a  mild  infusion  of  electro- 
galvanic  carrot-seed  to  help  their  operation. 
If  this  will  not  do,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
As  for  Mr.  Crosse,  we  entreat  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  laboratory — where  he 
may  wrestle  with  thunder-clouds,  tie  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  a  noose,  and  try  new  expe- 
riments on  the  /ormation  of  crystals.  He 
is  a  man  of  genius ;  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  him ;  and  in  his  proper  line  he  may 
yet  do  good  service.  But  we  entreat  him 
not  to  meddle  again  with  animal  creations ; 
and  without  delay  to  take  a  crow-bar  and 
break  to  atoms  his  obstetrico-galvanic  appa- 
ratus. He  is  well  read  in  the  classics,  and 
he  knows  perfectly  that  Lucina  was  a  pro- 
pitious goddess  only  to  those  of  the  craft ; 
and  that  she  has,  from  the  oldest  times, 
strangely  damaged  the  cerebral  organs,  and 
put  them  frightfully  out  of  tune,  whenever 
men  meddled  with  the  profession  without 
the  stamp  of  her  diploma.  We  say  this  in 
right  good-will,  and  we  cannot  regard  the 
history  we  have  given  as  without  its  moral. 

We  here  quit  our  comment  on  the  ma- 
tured organic  structures  of  the  living  world ; 
respecting  which  we  venture  to  affirm — 
that  up  to  this  time  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment is  an  idle  dream  without  one  fact  to 
rest  upon — that  no  organic  structure  has 
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been  created  by  natural  means — and  that 
no  one  species,  by  lapse  of  ages,  or  by  arti- 
fices of  breeding  and  nursing,  has  passed 
into  another.  The  Hindoo  philosopher  put 
his  world  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant ; 
our  author's  world  is  upon  the  back  of  a 
mite ;  but  has  he  no  stronger  matter  lo 
prop  its  tottering  foundations?  We  think 
not.  But  there  is  one  arrow  more  in  our 
author's  quiver,  and  we  must  turn  its  point 
before  we  leave  him.  This  leads  us  to  the 
question  of  Fcetal  Development. 

Spontaneous  generation  in  the  very  hum- 
blest animal  type,  and  a  gradual  transmu- 
tation from  one  species  to  another,  in  a 
regularly  ascending  scale,  are  the  two  great 
principles  of  our  author's  borrowed  scheme. 
We  have  shown  to  demonstration  that  they 
derive  no  support  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  old  world  ;  and  he  has  failed  to  give  us 
80  much  as  a  single  instance,  either  of  one 
principle  or  of  the  other,  drawn  from  the 
undoubted  facts  of  living  nature.  He  offers 
nothing  deserving  the  name  of  theory ;  for 
theory  is  but  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
allowed  facts;  but  he  offers  us  instead  a 
well  connected  scheme  of  gratuitous  hypo- 
theses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  species  do  not 
change,  and  the  fixed  organic  laws  of  na- 
ture are  the  first  principles  of  physiology; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  fixed  laws  of  ato- 
mic combination  are  the  first  principles  of 
philosophical  chemistry.  Were  nature 
changeable,  there  could  be  no  philosophy. 
The  fcetal  changes  within  the  womb  are 
matters  of  the  deepest  interest ;  but,  what- 
soever they  may  be,  they  affect  not  our  au- 
thor's argument  one  jot;  unless  he  can 
show  some  want  of  fixity  in  the  phenomena 
which  flow  from  them.  But  this  he  has  not 
done,  and  cannot  do.  Parents  produce  an 
offspring  like  themselves.  Eagles  do  not 
hatch  owls  ;  geese. do  not  hatch  rats,  (what- 
soever our  author  may  dream ;)  and  no  tro- 
pical heat  can  ever  bring  a  beast  from  the 
eggs  of  a  reptile.  Hence  no  fostal  changes, 
we  repeat,  can  affect  the  general  question. 
And  here  we  might  perhaps  leave  our  au- 
thor and  our  readers,  who  may  think  we 
have  said  enough ;  but  we  will  not  yet  leave 
him;  and  through  a  few  pages  we  will  dis- 
cuss his  wild  speculations,  (all  borrowed 
from  a  bad  school,)  and  his  strange  miscon- 
ceptions on  almost  every  fact  he  pretends 
to  put  before  us. 

He  assumes,  not  only  that  the  organic 
germs  of  all  creatures  are  alike,  but  that 
they  are  identical;  and  that  the  higher  ani- 
mals (of  course,  including  men)  pass,  while 
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in  the  womb,  through  all  the  successive 
conditions  which  are  permanent  in  the  ani- 
mals on  the  lower  grades  of  the  general  or- 
ganic scale;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
foetus  of  a  man  is,  during  the  successive  pe- 
riods of  gestation,  a  monad,  a  polype,  a  ce- 
phalopod,  or  an. insect;  a  fish,  a  reptile,  a 
bird,  a  beast,  ending  with  a  monkey;  and, 
lastly,  a  man  with  a  permanent  organic  form. 
This  is  the  theory :  and  how  does  he  use 
this  marvellous  organic  apparatus  ?  He  sends 
off  the  spokes  of  his  organic  wheel  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  ascending  axle.  The 
monads  breed  on  (for  example)  till  they 
have  become  like  fishes ;  and  the  class  of 
fishes  then  begins  to  branch  off  according 
to  law.  But  the  fishes  also  improve  by 
breeding :  and  some  one  more  favored  than 
the  rest,  and  by  -a  longer  gestation,  produ- 
ces the  reptile  type ;  and  from  that  type  is 
given  off  a  second  spoke,  representing,  in 
due  time,  the  class  of  reptiles.  In  like  man- 
ner the  other  classes  are  sent  off,  higher 
on  the  axle,  till  we  reach  a  spoke  of  the 
great  organic  wheel  at  the  end  of  which  are 
monkeys  and  men,  (p.  217.)  Nor  is  nature 
ever  to  stand  still ;  for  if  our  matrons  will 
(as  our  author  tells  them)  be  more  patient, 
they  may  yet  send  off  another,  and  a  higher 
spoke,  to  be  '  the  crowning  type  of  man !' 
We  fearlessly  affirm  that  this  monstrous 
scheme,  is,  from  first  to  last,  nothing  but  a 
pile  of  wildly  gratuitous  hypotheses.  He 
stumbles  on  the  threshold  of  his  argument 
(a  bad  omen,)  and  each  step  he  takes  is 
false  to  the  gradations  of  real  nature.  We 
wish  with  all  our  hearts  we  could  pass  this 
subject  over;  for  it  is  fit  only  for  profession- 
al books,  and  it  requires  illustrations  which 
we  cannot  give  here.  But  the  subject  is 
woven  into  our  author's  system,  and  he  has 
contrived  to  do  so  in  a  popular  manner : 
touch  on  it,  then,  we  must ;  and  we  accor- 
dingly proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  some  of 
the  leading  changes  in  the  foetal  forms,  from 
their  first  organic  germs  up  to  a  perfect 
mammal. 

1.  The  old  adage — omne  animal  ah  ova — 
may  be  taken  as  generally  true.  But  all  ova 
are  not  the  same,  neither  are  all  organic 
germs  (or  germinal  vesicles)  the  same ;  and 
because  we  have  only  one  word — ^germ — 
for  the  fundamental  organic  element,  and 
one  word — atom — for  the  inorganic — are 
all  these  germs  and  atoms  to  be,  on  that  ac- 
count, called  identical  ?  We  reply,  no :  and 
we  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  said  be- 
fore. But  in  the  beginnings  of  life,  there 
are  other  organic  elements  besides  the  ovum. 
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We  have  the  spermatnzoa,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  species  of  these  strange  parasites 
have  been  figured.  We  believe,  partly  on 
direct  proof,  and  partly  on  good  analogy, 
that  they  differ  in  different  species  of  ani- 
mals ;  if  so,  there  is  an  end  of  all  identity  in 
the  first  beginnings  of  organic  life;  and  we 
know  that  these  different  organic  elements 
are  bound  to  a  series  of  phenomena,  by  or- 
ganic laws  as  undeviating  as  the  laws  of 
gravity.  *  By  no  change  of  conditions,'  says 
Dr.  Clark,  '  can  two  ova  of  animals  of  the 
same  species  be  developed  into  different 
animal  species;  neither  by  any  provision  of 
identical  conditions  can  twoova  of  different 
species  be  developed  into  animals  of  the  same 
kind.'*  If  these  views  be  right  (and  we  be- 
lieve them  unquestionably-right,)  they  crush 
at  the  first  step  the  whole  of  our  author's 
system. 

2.  Let  us  now  suppose  animal  life  to  have 
begun.  The  next  step  in  advance  is  the 
separation  of  the  organic  germ  within  the 
ovum  by  something  like  a  geometrical  cleav- 
age; followed  by  a  slow  and  gradual  evc- 
iution  of  a  germinal  membrane.  During 
this  process  the  first  changes  dp  resemble 
that  observed  in  the  fissiparous  generation 
of  monads.  There  is  an  analogy  and  no- 
thing else,  and  this  resemblance  soon 
ceases;  for,  directing  our  attention  to  the 
vertebrata,  we  find  that  all  the  organic  glo- 
bules remain  within  the  ovum  ;  and  have  a 
mysterious  bond  of  union  (not  appreciable 
by  microscopic  sense)  whereby  they  are 
soon  led  to  arrancre  themselves  in  two  near- 
ly  parallel  rows.  We  may  say  that  the  keel 
of  the  animal  is  then  laid  down  ;  and  in  it 
we  have  the  first  rudiments  of  a  back-bone 
and  a  continuous  spinal  chord.  But  during 
the  progress  and  completion  of  this  first  or- 
ganic process,  no  anatomist  has  observed 
the  shadow  of  any  change  assimilating  the 
nascent  embryo  to  any  of  the  radiata,  mol- 
lusca,  or  articulata.  Thus  are  three  whole 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  passed  over 
without  any  corresponding  fcBtal  type,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  development.  The 
law  is  false,  we  affirm,  in  its  beginning,  and 
false  at  every  step.  It  is  but  an  idle  dream 
of  the  philosophy  of  resemblances. 

3.  We  next  have  to  remark  a  very  com- 
plex series  of  changes  through  which  the 
germinal  membranes  pass.  *  They'  are  in 
two  distinct  sets,  and  follow  in  succession 
of  time.     In  the  first  set  are  laid  down  the 

•  Memoir  by  Dr  Clark  on  *  fcetal  development,' 
read  before  the  Cambridge  Pbilosopbical  Society, 
1645). 
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animal  organs — the  nervous  system  and  or- 
gans of  motion — as  well  as  the  intestinal 
canal  and  its  appendages,  (sometimes  called 
the  vegetative  organs,)  and  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate system  evolving  gradually  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels.  The  combination  of  all 
these  is  the  true  embri/o  state  of  the  animal. 
The  second  set  of  changes,  which  are  sub- 
sequent, produce  the  perfection  of  the  an- 
imal, and  determine  its  sex.  These  belong 
to  what  is  called  the  larua  state. .  Now,  the 
embryo  state,  and  the  larva  state,  are  both 
passed  in  ovo  by  mammals  and  birds,  (and 
some  other  classes  of  vertebrates  ;)  but  the 
larva  state  is  passed  out  of  the  ovum  by  ba- 
trachians,  fishes,  and  most  of  the  inverte- 
brates.'*  These  are  not  merely  facts  in 
natural  history,  but  they  arise  out  of  anato- 
mical laws,  and  are  provided  for  by  the  pe- 
culiar and  prospective  contrivances  man- 
ifested during  the  embryo  state.  In  the 
early  stages  of  development,  the  embryo 
consists  of  parts  already  laid  down,  and  of 
germinal  appendages  out  of  which  all  the 
other  parts  inevitably  follow  in  their  order. 
The  two  parts  cannot  be  separated  without 
ruin  to  the  growing  animal.  The  condi- 
tions necessary  to  life,  as  the  structure  ad- 
vances, are  due  temperature,  due  nutriment 
of  the  several  organs,  and  due  access  to  the 
atmospheric  air;  and  the  prospective  con- 
trivances by  which  these  conditions  are  se- 
cured are  so  different,  in  different  classes, 
that  no  anatomist  has  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing them,  and  they  do  not  admit  of 
interchanG^e.  To  describe  these  structures 
would  be  impossible  without  illustrative 
drawings ;  but  they  are  well  known,  and 
they  are  fatal  at  every  point  to  the  scheme 
of  development.  We  cannot  hatch  a  rat 
from  a  goose's  tgg^  because  all  the  organic 
membranes  evolved  during  the  process  have 
a  prospective  reference  to  the  ultimate  form 
of  a  bird ;  and  it  is  physically  impossible, 
if  they  be  not  fatally  interrupted,  that  they 
should  end  in  any  thing  else ;  for  the  end 
is  involved,  by  strict  anatomical  necessity, 
in  the  previous  conditions  of  the  organic 
membrane.  We  might  just  as  well  affirm 
that  all  livinv  mammals  are  one  and  the> 
same,  because  they  are  all  constructed  on 
one  plan,  (which  no  one  denies,)  as  affirm 
that  these  progressive  fcetal  forms  are  all 
iderUical. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  state  of  the 
fcetal  development,  as  it  approaches  the  pe- 
riod when  fishes  and  batrachians  quit  the 

•  Dr  Clark,  ibid. 
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ovum,  (not  accidentally,  but  by  a  physical 
necessity,  arising  out  of  the  organic  struc- 
tures just  alluded  to;)  and  become,  after- 
ward, more  separated  than  they  were  before, 
from  the  higher  classes.  The  animal  frame- 
work is  at  this  period  considerably  advanc' 
ed  ;  and  in  all  the  vertebrata  (of  whatever 
class)  fissures  begin  to  appear  immediately 
behind  the  head,  and  descend  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  intestinal  tube.  They  have  been 
called  (we  think  unfortunately)  branchial 
fissures;  and  this  name  has  misled  many 
authors  who  have  taken  up  the  philosophy 
of  resemblances.  These  fissures  gradually 
close  up  in  all  the  higher  classes,  and  with 
them  thev  never  are  true  branchial  fissures. 
In  fishes  they  are  permanent,  and  on  these 
fissures  the  gills  are  gradually  formed,  and 
nearly  completed  just  as  the  fish  quits  the 
ovum ;  and  a  part  of  the  same  description 
applies  to  batrachians.  Let  these  branchial 
fissures  be  taken  from  the  embryo  of  a  fish, 
a  batrachian,  and  a  mammal,  and  put  be- 
fore an  anatomist,  and  he  will  tell  instantly 
and  certainly  to  which  class  each  embryo 
must  belong,  for  there  is  no  confusion  of 
structure.  On  the  (so  called)  branchial 
fissures  of  a  mammal's  embryo,  there  is  a 
simple  membrane,  with  blood-vesels  form- 
ing a  kind  of  unbroken  arch,  without  any 
the  least  trace  of  gills ;  but  in  frovs  and 
fishes  these  fissures  are  covered  with  tufis 
and  fringes,  which  are  fed  by  lateral  offsets 
of  blood-vessels.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
in  this  structure ;  and  in  due  course  of  na- 
ture the  embryo  frog  and  fish  (through  the 
feeding  of  the  lateral  vessels)  become  fur- 
nished with  the  tuf\s  and  gills  peculiar  to 
each  class;  and  being  so  prepared,  ihey 
pass  out  of  the  ovum  into  the  water.  Were 
the  embryo  of  a  mammal  thrown  off  at  that 
time  into  water  (of  its  own  temperature) 
it  could  not  support  life  for  a  moment. 

4.  Is,  then,  the  embryo  of  a  mammal  ever 
to  be  called  a  fish?  The  philosophy  of  ex- 
terna] resemblances  might  say  yes;  but  the 
philosophy  of  true  anatomical  differences 
says  no.  Our  author  cuts  the  matter  short, 
and  tells  us,  (p.  lOfi,).  <  that  in  mammifers 
the  gills  exist  and  act  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  ^tal  state,  but  afterwards  go  back  and 
appear  no  more ;  while  in  fishes  the  gills 
are  fully  developed,  and  the  lungs  appear 
in  the  rudimentary  form  of  air  bladders.' 
This  sentence  is  one  mass  of  gross  blun- 
ders. He  mistakes  the  organic  nature  of 
the  air  bladder ;  and  we  again  afiirm  that 
no  one  has  tvir  seen  a  trace  of  gilis  on  the 
($0  called)  branchial  Assures  of  a  mammal. 
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The  fcetus  of  a  mammal  never  breathes  by 
help  of  gills,  and  is  never  in  the  condition 
of  a  fish.  The  author's  assertion  is  abso- 
lutely false  to  nature.  It  is  true  that  the 
fcetus  of  a  mammal  floats,  during  all  its  pro- 
gress, in  a  watery  fluid ;  and  at  the  stage 
we  are  here  considering,  its  limbs  are  ill 
matured,  and  a  person  of  lively  fancy  (like 
this  author)  might  say  that  '  they  resem* 
bled '  the  fins  of  a  fish ;  but  they  are  not 
made  up  of  rays,  nor  have  they  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  fins ;  and  the  development 
of  the  brain  is,  at  this  period,  absolutely 
different  from  that  of  a  fish.  We  have, 
therefore,  all  the  differences  we  want;  and 
we  affirm  that  the  fcetus  of  a  man  never 
passes  through  the  conditions  of  a  fish ;  that 
the  development  theory  breaks  down  again, 
(as  it  did  at  the  two  former  steps  of  pro- 
gress ;)  and  that  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
exact  anatomical  analysis.  It  is,  in  fact, 
from  first  to  last,  the  mere  fabrication  of  a 
vague  philosophy  of  resemblances. 

5.  All  the  higher  animals  are  construct- 
ed on  one  general  plan  ;  but  as  there  are 
differences  in  the  perfect  animals,  by  which 
we  separate  them  into  classes,  orders,  ge- 
nera, and  species,  so  are  there  correspond- 
ing differences  in  their  fcetal  forms.  In 
every  stage  of  progress  the  fcetus  is  made 
up  of  organic  parts  laid  down,  and  of  cer- 
tain inseparable  appendages.  The  parts 
laid  down  may  be  so  ill  defined  that  a  fan- 
ciful person  might  call  them,  while  in  early 
prepress,  by  some  name  sugi^estcd  by  his 
imagination;  but  he  has  no  right  to  over- 
look the  inseparable  organic  appendages, 
which  have  all  a  reference  to  the  perfection 
of  the  animal  form  ;  are  all  prospective  con- 
trivances, and  imply,  by  anatomical  neces- 
sity, the  subsequent  and  more  perfect  con- 
ditions of  existence.  This  remark  is  im- 
portant. The  great  and  prominent  foetal 
differences  have  reference  to  future  condi- 
tions ;  and  do  not  arise  merely  out  of  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  organic  parts  laid 
down.  Were  the  appendages  defined  only 
by  the  existing  conditions,  different  classes 
might  be  supposed,  hypothetical ly,  not  only 
to  be  laid  down  on  one  general  plan,  but  to 
pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  grada- 
tions. Nature  will  not,  however,  do  her 
work  on  our  hypotheses.  She  does  her 
work  on  another  plan.  Let  us  then  go 
further  on  the  ascending  scale — after  fishes 
and  frogs  have  left  the  ovum,  and  are  no 
longer  among  the  objects  of  immediate  com- 
parison. How  are  the  higher  classes 
brought  to  foetal  maturity  t     Is  this  done  on 
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such  a  plan  that  we  may  suppose  them  to 
have  sometimes  interchanged  their  types, 
and  to  have  passed  one  into  another  ?  We 
again  reply  in  the  negative ;  for  we  find  not 
the  semblance  of  any  such  organic  inter- 
change, while  we  attend  to  real  anatomical 
differences.  Is  it  possible,  for  example, 
that  a  bird's  egg  should  be  hatched  into  a 
mammal  t  We  reply  no — and  the  nndeiri- 
ating  facts  of  nature  bear  us  out;  and,  if 
we  went  no  further,  mir  reply  would  be 
grounded  on  a  conviction  like  that  of  a 
clown,  who  believes  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow.  But  the  negative  reply  of  an 
anatomist,  or  rather  his  positive  reply,  that 
a  bird  will  be  hatched  from  a  bird's  egg,  is 
still  better  grounded.  His  confidence 
would  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  con- 
Tictioo  of  an  astronomer,  that  the  sun  must 
rise  to-morrow  ;  for  he  knows  the  anatomy 
of  an  egg,  and  he  knows  the  organic  cycles 
evolved  within  it,  and  evolved  inevitably,  by 
proper  incubation.  He  knows  that,  from 
first  to  last  there  arc  organic  contrivances 
within  an  egg  which  have  a  defined  pro- 
spective reference  to  the  laying  down  the 
organic  structure  of  a  bird,  and  apply  not 
to  that  of  any  mammal  ;  so  that  there  is 
neither  any  obscurity  nor  any  possibility  of 
stroctural  interchange.  The  ornithorhyn- 
chus  is  a  mammal  of  a  strange  form,  and  of 
all  mammals  is  nearest  to  a  bird ;  but  there 
are  roost  wide  organic  intervals  between 
them  ;  and  Professor  Owen  has  shown  us, 
that  there  is  a  defined  mechanical  difference 
in  the  anatomy  of  their  ova,  which  proves 
(even  before  fcetal  life  hasmade  a  progress) 
that  one  ovum  must  be  hatched  outside  the 
mother,  and  the  other  inside.  We  cannot 
dwell  on  mere  details — we  appeal  only  to 
leading  facts  and  first  principles.  Going 
back,  then,  to  the  time  when  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates are  quitting  the  ovum,  we  may  in 
one  sentence  point  out  a  broad  set  of  fes- 
tal differences, — implying,  prospectively,  a 
great  organic  separation  in  all  the  higher 
classes.  '  At  this  period,  when  frogs  and 
fishes  are  beginning  to  breathe  by  brau' 
chial  tufts  and  gills,  other  amphibia  and 
birds  are  breathing  by  allantoid;  and  never, 
for  an  instant,  breathe  by  gills.  At  the 
same  period  of  foetal  development,  hot- 
blooded  quadrupeds  are  breathing  by  cdlan- 
teid  and  placenta  jointly,  while  man  is 
breathing  by  placenta  alone.  These  are 
essential  fostal  differences,  connected  with 
the  last  perfection  of  animal  structure,  and 
they  form  a  wide  anatomical  separation  so 
as    to  bar   all    interchange  or    C(>nfusion 
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of  organic  type.*  These  contrivances  of 
nature  are,  we  afiirm,  prospective,  and  not 
brought  .about  by  any  natural  ur  artificial 
change  of  physical  conditions  ;  and  all  the 
contrivances  are  wise  and  good,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  future  condition  of  the  per- 
fect being.  This  is  the  true  law  of  nature, 
as  told  us  by  the  successive  forms  of  fcetal 
life.  Were  these  facts  known  to  our  au- 
thor ?  For  his  own  sake  we  trust  they 
were  not  known.  At  any  rate,  he  has  lefl 
his  readers  in  perfect  darkness  as  to  the 
real  evidence  of  the  questions  on  which  he 
presumes  to  write  vvith  no  small  confidence  ; 
and,  so  writing,  he  does  his  utmost  to  lead 
them  into  gross  error  and  inextricable  con- 
fusion. 

If  /  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there ; 
if  I  make   my  bed  in  liell,  behold  thou  art 

thfre My  substance  was   not  hid 

from  thae  when  I  was  made  in  secret,  and 
curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance  yet 
being  imperfect,  and  in  thy  book  all  my 
members  were  written,  which  in  continuance 
were  fashioned  when  as  yet  there  was  none 
of  them.  We  quote  not  these  words  because 
of  their  authority.  We  bow  to  their  au- 
thority ;  but  we  meet  our  author  and  his 
school  on  mere  natural  ground  common  to 
us  all.  We  would  fain,  however,  persuade 
our  readers  to  pause  a  moment,  and  turn, 
as  we  have  done,  to  the  glorious-inspired 
song  which  links  the  material  to  the  moral 
parts  of  nature,  and  teaches  the  true  aim 
of  high  philosophy.  It  contains  the  very 
essence  of  ever-enduring  truth;  and  the 
wisdom  of  man,  whatever  may  be  his  skill 
among  material  things,  may  embrace  it  and 
feel  its  strength,  but  can  never  go  one  step 
beyond  it. 

6.  AAer  the  well-known  facts  which  we 
have  now  laid  before  our  readers,  we  may 
further  ask — *  With  what  shadow  of  reason 
can  any  school  of  anatomists  pretend  to 
say,  that  one  order  of  animals  can  pass  into 
another  order,  in  the  way  of  ordinary  gene- 
ration, seeing  that  the  indispensable  respi- 
ratory foetal  organs  are  so  different  in  each  ? 
The  fallacy  which  allows  for  a  moment  such 
an  absurdity  to  pass,  is  this — that,  to  serve 
their  purpose,  they  describe  their  foBtus  by 
its  central  portions  only,  and  not  by  its 
whole  mass,  including  its  organic  appenda- 
ges, which  are  essential  to  its  continued 
life  and  its  material  structure.'!  Look,  say 

*  Dr.  Clark*!   Menuir  on  *  Festal   Develop 
ment ' 
t  Dr.  Clark,  md. 
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they,  (and  so  says  our  author,  p.  206,)  at 
the  fcBtal  heart  of  a  mammal.  It  first  re* 
presents  a  single  tube,  as  in  insects  ;  next, 
an  organ,  with  two  communicating  cavities, 
as  in  fishes ;  next,  with  three  cavities,  as 
in  amphibia ;  and  lastly,  it  has  four  cavi- 
ties, as  in  birds.  And  so  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  a  mammal's  heart,  after  passing 
through  the  lower  types,  is  lefl  at  last  in 
the  condition  of  a  bird's  heart,  beyond 
which  it  makes  no  advance.  There  is 
some  positive  truth,  but  there  is  far  more 
positive  falsehood,  in  these  statements ;  and 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  loose  analo- 
gies. All  the  vertebrate  creatures,  without 
one  exception,  pass  through  their  larva 
state  surrounded  by  water  ;  and  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  while  the  creature  is 
so  surrounded  with  water,  we  learn  from  the 
example  of  fishes,  that  a  single  heart  is 
best.  Now,  the  development  of  this  organ 
in  the  higher  animals,  while  they  remain  in 
the  womb,  unites  in  it  a  capacity  for  two 
distinct,  and  apparently  conflicting,  modes 
of  action.  Their  blocd  circulates  by  a  sin- 
hie  heart  like  that  of  fishes,  and  their  con- 
ditions of  Itfe  are  perfect  of  their  kind  :  but, 
during  these  conditions,  a  double  heart  is 
laid  down  and  perfected,  in  prospective 
wisdom,  to  meet  a  coming  change  when  the 
creature  is  to  pass  into  the  air.  *  Where 
there  is  light  there  will  be  eyes,'  says  our 
author.  He  tells  us  what  is  not  true.  He 
speaks  as  if  light  made  the  eyes  by  some 
natural  necessity ;  and  not  that  the  eyes 
were  made  in  darkness,  before  light  had 
ever  reached  them.  Just  in  like  man- 
ner, a  child  while  in  the  womb  wants  not 
the  circulation  of  a  double  heart,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  things  around  it  could 
never  imply  that  structure;  but  prospec- 
tive wisdom  gives  that  structure  in  antici- 
pation of  future  want.  The  beauty  of  the 
mechanissm  by  which  these  double  objects 
are  attained — partly  by  the  structure  of  the 
heart  itself,  and  partly  by  the  vessels  which 
arise  from  it — have,  in  every  age  since  Har- 
vey's time,  (except  the  present,)  filled  the 
mind  with  reverence  and  wonder. 

But  let  us  give  our  materialists  a  closer 
meeting  upon  this  question.  '  The  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  heart  appears  as  a  single  tube, 
and  it  gradually  becomes  bent  like  an  Ital- 
ian S\  and  it  then  makes  three  swellings 
which  are  aflerwards,  in  mammals  and 
birds,  to  become  the  tw*o  auricles,  the  two 
ventricles,  and  the  aorta,  with  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.  This  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
swelling  for  the  auricles  was  first  divided 
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into  two  compartments  by  a  septum,  and 
that  the  swelling  for  the  ventricles  was  di- 
vided at  a  later  period  of  fcEtal  life.  This 
belief  is,  however,  contrary  to  fact.  The 
septum  is  formed  in  the  swelling  corre- 
sponding to  the  ventricles,  a  considerable 
time  before  it  is  formed  in  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  auricles.  So  that,  fur  a  period, 
the  heart  of  a  human  f<Ftus  (as  well  as  that 
of  other  mammals  and  of  birds)  has  one  au- 
ricle and  two  ventricles.  Hence  it  does  not 
pass  through  the  form  which  is  permanent 
in  the  amphibia  ;  but  it  does  pass  through  a 
form  not  found  perma»»ent  in  any  known 
creature.  This  grand  correction  of  an  old 
mistake  we  owe  to  the  concurrent  labors  of 
Valentin,  Rathk^,  and  Bischoff,  who  stand 
in  the  first  rank  of  discoverers  :  and  no 
good  anatomist  has  pretended  to  contradict 
ihem.  The  hearts  of  birds  and  mammals  do 
notf  therefore^  pass  through  forms  which  are 
permanent  in  fishes  and  reptiles.* — (Dr. 
Clark.)  To  meet  a  possible  objection  we 
may  state,  that  we  here  speak  of  the  nor- 
mal type  of  reptile-heart ;  for  in  the  very 
highest  order  of  that  class  there  is  an  ap- 
proach to  a  double  heart.  Neither  let  it 
be  said  that  the  heart  of  birds  and  mammals, 
when  in  the  condition  of  a  single  tube,  is 
identical  with  the  corresponding  conditioo 
of  the  heart  of  fishes ;  for  in  the  former 
case  there  are  no  aortic  valves,  while  in  the 
latter  they  are  essential. 

6.  The  development  of  the  brain  in  ver- 
tebrate creation,  is  like  the  development  of 
the  other  parts.  '  The  fluid  matter  first 
laid  down  for  it  is  potentially  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Like  processes  begin 
upon  things  similar  as  to  some  of  their  rudi- 
mentary forms,  but  dissimilar  in  all  their 
ultimate  organic  results;  and,  during  the 
early  stages  of  fcBtal  progress,  differences 
appear  which  come  soon  so  strongly  into 
sight  as  to  overwhelm  the  resemblances. 
No  one  can  turn  over  the  plates,  detailincr 
the  development  of  the  brain  in  two  verte- 
brates, from  distant  parts  of  the  zoological 
scale,  without  being  struck  at  once  with  the 
truth  of  our  assertion.'  Our  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  studied  a  single  standard 
work  ;  yet  there  is  a  magnificent  anatomi- 
cal literature  connected  with  the  fostal 
questions ;  and  he  ought  at  least  to  have 
leaned  for  support  upon  some  high  authori* 
ties.  But  he  has  contented  himself  with 
quoting  one  or  two  superficial  works  of  no 
authority  Whatsoever.  One  of  his  quota- 
tions is  no  better  than  a  most  ignorant 
misrepresentation  of  facts ;  for  be  tells  as 
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(p.  206,)  titat  ventricles  and  corpora  striata 
^ire  onij  found  in  mammals.  We  can  tell 
tiim  that  they  are  found  also  in  the  lower 
classes.  Again,  with  like  inaccuracy,  and  on 
no  better  authority,  he  tells  us  (p.  235)  in 
his  grand  creatine  scale,  that  the  brain  of 
the  human  fcetus,  during  its  nine  months' 
prestation,  resembles  that  of  the  following 
nine  orders : — an  insect,  a  fish,  a  turtle,  a 
bird,  a  rodent,  a  ruminant,  a  wolf,  a  mon- 
key, and  a  man.  Let  not  the  reader  he 
imposed  on  by  mere  vague  and  ideal  resem- 
blances, which  bear  not  the  semblance  of 
sound  anatomical  truths.  The  brain,  dur- 
ing fcetai  progress,  is  like  the  other  struc- 
tures, ft  consists  of  parts  laid  down,  and 
of  parts  in  connected  progress,  which 
eventually  complete  the  structure.  Had, 
for  example,  a  seven  months'  child  the  true 
anatomical  brain  of  a  wolf,  it  must  remain 
ever  aiierwardfl  through  life  of  a  beastly 
ua'tvre.  But  it  has,  anatomically,  a  true 
tiuman  brain,  though  not  yet  brought  to 
full  sice  and  proportion.  What  the  moth- 
er's blood  would  do  in  the  womb  is  done  by 
che  molber^s  milk  ;  and  the  little  ill-formed 
semblance  of  a  child  is  gradually  nourish- 
ed in  body,  and  brain,  and  every  organ,  till 
it  reaches  the  full  stature  and  perfection  of 
humanity,  being  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  ttie  average  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Blunders  and  mistatements  of  this  kind 
fni?kt  have  admitted  of  some  semblance  of 
apology,  and  we  might,  perhaps,  have  refer- 
red our  author^s  misconceptions  on  every 
part  of  the  Foetal  Question,  to  a  want  of 
knowledge,  or  to  the  delusions  of  a  hypo- 
thetical spirit.  But  what  apology  can  we 
make  for  tlie  grand  creative  scale  arranged 
in  four  paraHel  columns  ?— (P.  234.)  We 
affirm,  on  principle,  that  no  scale  of  nature, 
invented  by  man,  can  ever  define  the  law 
and  order  of  creation.  But  assuming  a 
scale,  let  it  be  applied  fairly,  and  therefore 
in  subordination  to  (he  known  facts  of  na- 
ture. Assuming  the  author's  most  fanciful 
and  most  false  views  of  the  fcetai  develop- 
ment of  the  human  brain — do  they  derive 
support  from  the  sequence  of  organic  forms 
io  the  ascending  series  of  rocks?  He  tells 
us,  '  that,  excepting  a  few  mammals,  the 
parity  is  perfect ;'  and  '  that  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful evidence  in  favor  of  his  hypothesis.' 
Does  he,  then,  arrange  the  organic  forms 
in  the  order  of  nature,  and  then  put  them 
in  a  column  parallel  to  his  hypothetical 
development  of  the  fcetai  brain  during  the 
nine  months  of  gestation?  If  he  did  this, 
he  would  act  fairly^  and  the  reader  might 
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then  judge  for  himself:  but  he  does  no  such 
thing.  For,  without  giving  his  readers  any 
notice  of  his  artifice,  he  arranges  the  pa* 
Iffiontological  forms  in  accordance  with  his 
own  hypothesis !  This  is  not  merely  an  in- 
trepid use  of  the  circular  logic — it  is  an 
insult  upon  the  reader;  and  an  artifice  we 
should  be  unable  to  describe  in  the  con- 
ventional words  of  common  courtesy.  The 
whole  pretended  order  is  one  mass  of  error. 
Fishes  are  in  their  wrong  place — birds  are 
put  six  steps  above  their  proper  geological 
grade — monkeys  are  raised  four  steps,  that 
they  may  claim  parentage  with  the  human 
family.  The  scale,  from  first  to  last,  is  one 
mass  of  error;  for  geology,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  bids  defiance  at  every  step  to 
this  writer's  theory. 

'  Sex  is  fully  ascertained  to  be  a  matter 
of  development,'  (p.  219.)  In  a  proper 
sense  it  is;  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
our  author  uses  the  word  development ;  for 
what  he  adds  is  certainly  not  true.  '  All 
beings '  (he  tells  us)  '  are  at  one  stage  of  the 
embryotic  progress  femkle ;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  are  afterwards  advanced  to 
male.'  If  this  fact  be  fully  ascertained, 
we  might  ask,  by  whom — by  the  author 
himself?  If  so,  we  can  only  tell  him,  that 
the  best  authorities  are  all  against  him ;  and 
that,  in  this  instance,  beseems  to  have  gone 
beyond  them.  Whether  his  apparent  posi- 
tion arise  from  his  having  turned  his  back 
upon  all  our  highest  anatomical  authorities, 
or  from  his  having  outstripped  them  in  the 
race,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 
'  Soemmering  points  out  the  different  propor- 
tions of  the  thorax,  as  well  as  of  other  parts 
of  the  male  and  female  human  embryo.  Von 
Bder,  Valentin,  Carus,  and  Rathk6,  all  af- 
firm that,  from  an  early  period,  and  after- 
wards through  all  the  changes,  the  individ- 
uality in  respect  to  sex  is  clearly  made  out. 
In  the  first  beginnings  of  life  all  distinctions 
are  lost — at  their  first  appearance  the  liver 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  lung.  But 
because  the  analysis  of  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  organic  structure  is  impossible,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  the  same.' 
— (Dr.  Clark.)  It  is  evident  that  our  author 
has  not  encumbered  himself  either  with  facts 
of  structure  or  with  anatomical  authorities; 
but  he  has  been  led  astray,  as  his  manner 
is,  by  some  vague  analogies,  which  he  has 
found  in  the  works  of  Huber,  and  not  per- 
fectly comprehended.  The  facts  stated  by 
Huber  (in  his  work  on  bees)  are  of  great 
physiological  interest ;  but  they  help  not 
on,  so  much   as  one  step,  our  author's 
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scheme  of  development ;  neither  have  they 
any  bearing  on  his  new  sexual  hypothesis ; 
unless  he  can  show  that  the  sex  of  a  lamb, 
a  calf,  or  a  foal  depends  upon  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  gestation.  If  his  mind  is 
troubled  with  any  doubts  upon  this  subject, 
(but  it  is  not  much  its  nature  to  let  doubts 
stand  in  the  way  of  theory,)  we  can  only 
recommend  him  to  shut  Huberts  book, 
which  cannot  help  him,  and  to  consult 
some  honest  British  cattle-breeder,  who 
will  tell  him  all  about  the  matter. 

There  are  strange  facts  in  the  metamor- 
phoses of  the  lower,  invertebrate  animals ; 
but  all  of  them  are  governed  by  an  undevi- 
ating  cycle  of  organic  laws ;  and  none  of 
them  gives  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an 
argument  for  the  hypothesis  of  transmuta- 
tion from  one  species  to  another.  As  a 
general  rule,  these  changes  (like  the  gradu- 
al changes  in  the  fcetus  of  a  mammal)  are 
from  a  lower  to  a  more  perfect  organic 
structure.  But  there  are  some  strikincrex- 
ceptions,  or  apparent  exceptions,  to  the 
rule.  For  example;  the  myriapods  have,  at 
first,  three  pairs  of  feet,  and  in  that  respect 
conform  to  the  type  of  the  higher  insects ; 
but  afterwards  the  feet  increase  in  number. 
So  that  we  have  here  a  creature  of  a  lower 
grade  passing  during  its  early  stages  through 
the  type  which  is  permanent  in  the  higher. 
Again,  the  larve  of  some  creatures  are  lo- 
comotive, and  have  eyes ;  but,  in  the  more 
fully  developed  state,  when  they  reach  the 
condition  of  perfect  animals,  they  become 
fixed  to  one  spot,  and  lose  the  sense  of 
sight.  Facts  like  these  are  of  the  deepest 
interest;  but  they  make  nothing  for  our 
general  argument,  and  we  must  leave  them. 
No  vertebrate  animal,  afler  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  its  structure  are  laid  down,  con- 
forms to  the  type  of  an  invertebrate.  In 
the  beginnings  of  life,  we  find  a  general 
similitude  ;  but  the  fundamental  rudiments 
of  organic  structure  are  laid  down  upon  an 
entirely  separate  plan.  The  whole  animal  ex- 
istence of  a  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  crea- 
ture does,  however,  admit  of  a  general  com- 
parison. In  each  case  we  have  the  ovum, 
the  embryo,  the  larva,  and  the  perfect  animal 
with  the  power  of  continuing  its  species. 
But  by  no  contrivance  or  fostering  can  we 
make  a  larva  fruitful,  or  obtain  from  it  a 
new  animal  of  some  lower  type : — the  at- 
tempt must  fail,  because  it  involves  a  phy- 
sical impossibili  y.  Neither  can  we,  by  any 
artifice  of  breed  ng,  push  the  perfect  organ- 
ic form  of  the  c  mplete  animal  beyond  the 
limitsof  its  speci  es.    Numberless  atteti.ptg 
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of  this  kind  have  been  made,  but  they  have 
all  failed,  and  must  ever  fail,  because  they 
are  contrary  to  nature's  laws.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  grand  unity  in  the  works  of 
nature  proving  a  unity  of  creative  will ; 
but  there  is  no  confusion  or  mixture  of  spe* 
cies,  when  species  are  well  ascertained : 
neither  have  the  natural  laws  of  atomic  ac- 
tion in  dead  matter  ever  produced  so  much 
as  one  undoubted  case,  even  of  the  lowest 
condition  of  organic  structure,  endowed 
with  life.  All  nature,  then,,  at  whatever 
point  we  meet  her,  and  during  whatever 
age  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  tells  us, 
with  one  unhesitating  voice,  that  she  ba» 
not  enacted  any  law  of  spontaneous  gener- 
ation, and  that  she  will  not  allow  any  pow- 
er inferior  to  herself  to  mar  her  vestiges^ 
or  blot  out  her  fixed  organic  types.* 

We  have  now  done  with  the  author  of  the 
'  Vestiges  of  Creation.'  We  have  examin- 
ed fairly,  and  on  common  natural  ground, 
every  material  point  of  his  argument.  He 
fails  from  his  first  beginnings — he  under- 
stands not  the  present  condition  of  the  Nebu- 
lar Hypothesis — and,  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  hypothesis,  he  has  drawn  firom  it  the 
most  unwarrantable  conclusions.  He  un- 
derstands not  the  present  condition  of  Ge- 
ology, and  he  has  strangely,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance unfairly,  distorted  such  facts  h3 
were  before  him,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
his  hypothesis.  He  has  not  brought  one  al- 
lowed fact  from  actual  nature  to  bear  upon 
his  theory.  He  seems- not  to  have  consult- 
ed one  good  authority  on  the  Foetal  Ques- 
tion ;  and  he  has,  consequently,  miscon- 
ceived it,  or  misrepresented  it  at  every 
turn  of  his  professed  argument.  '  Men, 
like  Von  Bfter  and  Valentin,  far  from  fa- 
voring the  cry  of  some  eager  followers, 
(now  feebly  re-echoed  in  this  country) — 
that  the  higher  animals  pass  through  stages 
of  development,  which  are  permanent  in 
the  lower — expressly  tell  us  that  such 
views  are  one-sided  and  insufficient.     The 

*  We  coDteDd  that  many  caae»  of  BBibiguou» 

geDeration   are   readily  explaioed,  by  aopposing 

the  ova  to  have  passed  into  a  properly  prepared 

infusion  through  the  air.     From  some  recetit  ex- 

pc^riments  we   learn,  that  whf^s  the  air,  which 

lias  access  to  such   an  infusion,  is  nvide   in   the 

first  instance  to   pass  through  sulpbaric  acid,  no 

ififusoria  are  produced,  the  floating  ova  having 

bHen  destroyed  during  their  passage  thronxh  the 

acid.      Connected  with  the  subjects  discussed  in 

the  preceding  pag»'8,  we  refer  to  an  rlaborate  Re« 

port  by  Dr.  Clark,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  tb« 

(Jriiversity  of  Cambridge,  read  to  the  British  As- 

sociation  in   1834,  and   published  in  their  third 

volume. 
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views  they  offer  towards  a  system  of  natare 
are  not  made  up  of  materialism,  but  are 
the  offspring  of  that  grand  (but  sometimes 
m'lstakea)  idealism  which  pervades  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  country.' — (Dr.  Clark.) 

We  conclude,  then,  that  our  author's 
work  is  not  merely  shallow  and  superficial, 
but  utterly  false  throughout  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  philosophy.  Of  all  the 
bcioks  we  ever  read,  it  puts  before  us  the 
largest  congeries  of  positive  misstatements, 
and  of  positively  false  conclusions.  But  it 
IS  pleasantly  written,  it  is  systematic,  and 
it  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  with  no 
eomnnon  care  ;  so  that  its  errors  are  not  the 
mere  errors  of  inadvertency  ;  and  its  lan- 
guage (with  one  or  two  gross  exceptions 
which  we  have  pointed  out)  is  so  reverent, 
and  so  like  the  solemnity  of  truth,  that  we 
are  compelled  (almost  against  our  senses) 
to  believe  that  the  author  is  actually  labor- 
ing under  some  strange  delusion,  whereby 
he  cheats  himself,  while  he  is  doing  his 
b&<9t  to  cheat  others ;  by  turning  upside 
down  every  rule  of  sound  Induction,  and  by 
affirming,  again  and  again,  and  in  every 
sofemn  form  of  language,  that  which  is  at 
direct  variance  with  the  plainest  acknow- 
ledged facts  of  nature. 

For  our  own  parts  we  trust,  in  all  good 
hope,  that  human  knowledge  will  go  on  in 
the  right  road  of  sober  Inductive  truth ;  and 
if  that  be  its  direction,  we  can  look  for  no 
consequences  but  such  as  will  tend  to  the 
good  of  the  human  race.  But  woe  to  the 
world  if  our  knowledge  is  to  be  made  up  of 
idle  speculations,  like  those  we  have  been 
reviewing — *  as  endless  as  a  spider's  thread, 
and  of  no  substance  or  profit.'  Instead  of 
this,  «e  must  seek  knowledge  at  the  foun- 
tain head — in  the  order  of  nature — and  in 
an  humble  contemplation  of  her  works ;  so 
may  we  rise,  step  by  step,  to  a  more  lolty 
knowledge;  which,  if  we  be  right-minded, 
'  will  not  be  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upen^-or  a  fort  or  com- 
manding ground  for  strife  and  contention — 
or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale — but  a  rich 
storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and 
the  relief  of  man's  estate.'* 

*  Lord  Bacon  — Connected  with  thi«  part  of 
the  article,  we  earDeatIv  recommend  to  our  read- 
en,  a  amall  rolume  of  Dr  Whtfwell,  Maater  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entitled  Indications 
of  tkt  CruUoTy  very  recently  publiahed.  Though, 
with  the  exception  of  the  preface,  it  cooaiata  of 
ExtFBCta  from  worka  publiahed  aome  time  before 
tbe  appearance  of  the  'Vestigea  of  Creation,'  it 
meeia  the  author's  argument  at  many  of  it<  moat 
important  pointi. 
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From  tht  Ediabnrgh  BdTitw. 

The  Child  of  the  Islands,  A  Poem.  By 
the  Hon.  Mrs,  Norton.  6vo.  London  : 
1845. 

This  is  poetry,  trae  poetry,  and  of  the 
sort  we  nnfeignedly  approve — the  genuine 
product  of  a  cultivated  mind,  a  rich  fancy, 
and  a  warm,  well-regulated  heart.  The 
aim  is  noble,  the  tone  elevated,  the  train 
of  thought  refined  and  chastened  though 
singularly  fearless,  the  choice  of  images 
and  illustrations  judicious,  and  the  Ian* 
guage  often  beautiful  and  always  clear  ; — 
a  very  rare  merit  among  the  new  school 
oi  poets,  male  and  female,  who,  if  they  c^n 
equal  some  of  the  (unfortunately)  popular 
models  in  nothing  else,  seem  resolved  at  all 
events  to  be  a  match  for  the  best  of  them 
in  mysticism.  We  find  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  elegant  volume  before  us,  some 
bold  burst,  graceful  allusion,  or  delicate 
touch — some  trait  of  external  nature,  or 
glimpse  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart — that 
irresistibly  indicates  the  creating  or  trans- 
figuring power  of  genius,  and  leaves  little 
or  nothing  to  question  or  discuss  for  the 
moment,  but  the  individual  tendency  and 
application  of  that  power. 

The  feelings  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  are — indignation  against  the 
petty  conventional  observances  and  facti- 
tious notions,  which  check  or  warp  the  im- 
pulses, and  paralyze  the  exertions  of  the 
higher  classes;  and  sympathy,  glowing, 
acting,  breathing  sympathy — with  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  Her  indignation  some- 
times verges  on  bitterness ;  her  sympathy 
sometimes  hurries  her  into  forgetful ness  of 
that  compensating  law  of  Providence 
which  parcels  out  happiness  with  little  re- 
ference to  wealth ;  but  we  forget  the  occa- 
sional error,  or  even  injustice,  in  our  admi- 
ration of  her  spirit,  generosity,  and  devoced- 
ness;  and  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  do 
homage  to  her  just  claims  and  real  merits 
as  the  denouncer  of  selfishness  and  the 
champion  of  the  poor;  because  we  know 
that  the  opinions  she  now  advocates  with 
such  earnestness,  were  hers  at  a  period 
when  the  advocacy  of  some  of  them  was  a 
service  of  danger  and  self'sacrifice  for  a 
woman  mingling  in  the  gay  circles  of  socie- 
ty, and  when  there  were  no  voices  (certain- 
ly none  to  which  the  public  would  listen) 
to  catch  up  and  repeat  her  cry  of  '  on  se- 
coursJ    la  her  '  Curious  Customs  of  the 
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County  of  Middlesex^'   prioted  ten  years 
ago,  we   find  the  same  cotnplaints  of  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  fashion  and  frivolity 
in  inducing  a  confirmed  habit  of  egotism  : 
her  earliest  poem,  •  Rosalie/  is  full  to  over- 
flowing of  a  sweetly  and  passionately  ex- 
pressed compassion  for  the  suffering  class- 
es ;  while  '  A  Voice  from   the   Factories,' 
(1836,)  and  some  well  known  letters  to  the 
Times  reprinted  in  the  notes  to  this  volume, 
alone  sufficed  to  show  that  she  endeavored 
to  call  attention  to  the  topics  now  univer- 
sally discussed  ;  long  before  the  high-born 
and  powerful  had  brought  philanthropy  into 
fashion,  or  the  rival   writers  of    fiction, 
whether  verse  or  prose,  had  selected  it  as  the 
staple  of  our  light  literature.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  insinuate  that  these  have  copied  aught 
from  Mrs.   Norton   or   from  one   another. 
Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  (her  father)  used  to 
say,  that  a  thought  sometimes  went  walking 
about  the  world,  and  lodged  in  several  peo- 
ple's heads  in  such  quick  succession,  that 
they  were  sure  to  quarrel  in  the  end  as  to 
who  gave  it  house-room  first ;  the  fact  being, 
'  that  the  same  trains  of  thought   naturally 
arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  watch- 
ing the  same  state  of  things,  or  looking  in 
the  same  direction  about  the  same  time.    It 
is' fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  originality 
of  opinions,  or  the  priority  of  views,  is  of 
far  less  importance  than  their  soundness  or 
their  truth;  and  it  is  the  high  praise  of  this 
writer  that  (with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  passages)  she  is  never   hurried  into 
those  errors  of  logic,  if  not  of  feeling,  which 
are  ordinarily  committed  by  enthusiasts  in 
this  particular  line.      She  does  not  tell  the 
rich  that  they  have  only  to  strip  themselves 
of  their  superfluities,  and  give  money ;  she 
does  not  tell  the  poor  that  their  sufferings 
are  all  owing  to  their  taskmasters ;  she  does 
not  teach  that  marriaore  is  a  state  to  be 
encouraged  or   undertaken  without  regard 
to  circumstances ;  nor  thai  those  who  in- 
dulge their  affections  and  have  families,  are 
uniformly  entitled  to  call  for  aid  on  those 
who  refrain,  from  prudential  motives,  from 
indulging  the  same  affections  and  have  no 
families.     She   has  no  pet  scheme  for  re- 
viving the  Golden  Age,  or  changing  our 
present   gloomy  prospect  for  a  gayer  one, 
as  a  scene  from  St.  Giles  is  turned  into  a 
fairy  palace  at  a  pantomime.   She  feels  that 
all  social   improvement  is  progressive,  and 
that  no  class  can  be  materially  amended  or 
benefited    from  without.       But  this,   she 
urges  in  effect,  is  no  reason  for  leaving  one 
individual   man  to  perish;    still  less  for 


leaving  entire  classes  to  suffer  without  cdn« 
dolence,  conspire  without  warning,  or 
grow  angry  and  unjust  without  a  cause. 

The  pervading  feeling  of  the  Poem  may 
be  traced  in  such  stanzas  as  these,  which 
follow  a  heart-rending  and  we  fear  not  al- 
together fanciful  picture  of  the  worn-out 
laborer  in  search  of  work,  lying  down  to 
die  on  the  cropped  harvest :  — 

^  Oh !  the  green    mooDds,  that  hive  no  head- 
stones o'er  them, 
To  tell  who  lies  beneath  in  slumber  cold  ; 
Oh  !  the  green  mounds,  that  saw  no  Mutes  de- 
plore them, 
The  Pauper  graves,  for  whom   no  church 

bells  toird: 
What,  if  our  startled  senses  could  behold, 
(As  we  tti  Sabbath-prayer  walk  calmly  by,) 

Their  visionary  epitaphs  enroH'd  ; 
Upstanding  grimly   iieatb  God's  equal  sky, 
Near  the  white  sculptured  stones  where  wealthier 
Christians  lie  ! 

*  Then  we  should  tbihx  :  then  we  ehoold  cry, 

Alas  ! 
Then  many  a  pulse  would  flutter  mounifal- 

And  steps  would  pause,  that  now  so  reekleas 
pass: 
For  in  this  cbequer'd  world  of  onrs,  we  see 
Much  Carelessness,  but  little  Cruelty; 
And  (though  Heaven   knows  it  is  no  boost  to 
tell) 
There  dwelleth  in  us  a  deep  sympathy. 
Too  of.en,  like  thn  stone-closed  Arab  well. 
Sealed  from  their  helpless  thirst  whose   tonnents 
it  should  quell.' 

Or  in  allusion  to  the  following  mock- 
patriot 

*  Solemn  the  malediction  set  on  him 

Who  doth   ^  pervert   the  judgment"  of  the 
poor, 
Mislead  the  blind  and  ignorant,  and  dim 
The  meagre  light  which  led   them    hereto- 
fore. 
Faces  he  knows  not — weak  ones  who  de- 
plore 
The  ruin  wrought  by  him — in  dreams  shall 
rise; 
Night's  veil  of  darkness  cannot  cover  o'er 
The  wild  n'proaching  of  tkeir  blood-shot  eyes. 
Nor  its  deep  silence  hush  cheir  hoarse  lameating 
cries!' 

But  every  one  may  lend  a  helping  hand ; 
eloquence,  reason,  self-devotion,  enthusi* 
asm,  and  high-mindedness,  are  not  the  ex- 
elusive  patrimony  of  a  class  :  and  the  good 
Bght  muBt  be  fought  with  weapons  which 
every  honest-hearted,  earnest,  enlightened 
man  may  aspire  to  wield  alonge^e  the 
proudest  and  noblest  : — 

*  Hath  Science,  in  her  march,  avow'd  no  claime 

But  theirs,  first  train 'd  in  Academic  letters  ? 
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Doth  history  give  no  roll  of  patriot-nam^i, 
Peasants  themselves,  of  peasant-soos  beget- 
ters. 
Who    taught  that  light    to  some   miscall'd 
their  Betters  ? 
Men,  who  with  iron    hands,   and   hearts   as 
stout, 
Filed   through   the   links   of  folly  *8  golden 
fetters  ; 
And  rough  smith's  work  they  made  of  it,  no 
doubt. 
Small  choice  of  tools,  when   souls   from  prison 
would  break  out 

*  Yet  doubly  beautiful  it  is  to  see 

One,  set  in  the  templatiun  of  High  Class, 
Keep  the  inherent  deep  nobility 

Of  a  great  nature,  strong  to  over-pass 
The  check   of  circumstance   and    choking 
mass 
Of  vicious  faults  which  youthful  leisure  woo  ; 


auggested  by  King  Henry's  exclamation  on 
hearing  uf  Percy's  death  at  Chevy  Chase — 

^I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  good  as  he.' 

At  the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to  ex* 
press  our  conviction,  that  no  portrait  or 
persona]  allusion  was  intended ;  that  the 
fair  author  had  no  direct  intention  of  im- 
mortalizing either  a  member  of  Young 
England  or  a  member  of  the  Government ; 
and  that  the  future  annotators  of  her  poem 
will  do  well  to  leave  *  one,  set  in  the  temp- 
tation of  High  Class,'  without  a  note.  In 
fact,  this  diseased  appetite  for  such  discov- 
eries,— for  finding  personalities  in  works 
of  fiction  where  the  writers  are  unconscious 


Mirror  each  thought  in    Honor's  staitilrfs  of  them,  is  a  melancholy  token  of  the  cor- 


glasB ; 

And,  by  all  kindly  deeds  that  Power  can  do, 
Prove   that  the    brave  good   heart  hath  come  of 
lineage  true. 

*  Oh  !  Graceful  seems  the  bending  of  his  brow  ; 
Lovely  the  earnestness  that  fills  his  eyes; 
Holy  the  fire  that  gave  his  heart  its  glow, 
(Spark  of  that  same  great  Light  which  never 

dies,) 
With  hope,  not  fear,  they  watch  its  gradual 
rise : — 
His  youth's  glad  service  in  his  age  recall  : — 

Cheer  in  the  rac^ — and  glory  in  the  prize, — 
For  his  s^e  loving  Rauk,  and  Pomp,  and 
all,— •^ 
Deeming  such  statue  needs  a  lolly  Pedestal !' 

This  is  holding  the  balance  fairly,  and 
making  just  allowances  for  the  besetting 
sins  or  inherent  weaknesses  of  both  classes 
— for  the  roughness,  rudeness,  impatience 
of  control  and  headlong  destructive  energy 
which  usually  characterize  reformers  taken 
from  the  people ;  as  well  as  for  the  indif- 
ference, irresoluteness,  self-indulgent  hab- 
itSy  and  effeminacy,  which  too  often  fatally 
impair  the  best  exertions  of  the  patriot 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  Even  Falk- 
land, a  man  of  pure  life  and  untainted  mor- 
als, had  a  dash  of  these,  or  wanted  some- 
thing to  complete  the  beau-ideal  of  the  pa- 
triot noble  in  troubled  times;  for  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Newbury,  where  he  fell, 
he  is  described  by  Hume  as  despairing  of 
his  country,  and  moving  about  with  down- 
cast countenance  and  neglected  dress,  mur- 
muring Peace,  It  has  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  speculation  among  the  gay  circles  of 
the  metropolis  who  Mrs.  Norton's  modern 
Falkland  is;  and  several  distinguished  fam- 
ilies are  eagerly  contending  for  the  honor  of 
having  produced  and  trained  him.  We  re- 
joice at  the  contest,  if  only  on  the  principle 


ruption  of  taste,  and  betrays  the  fatal  pre- 
valence of  wrong  brinciples  of  criticism  ; 
for  copying  is  the  lowest  branch  of  art,  and 
the  very  utmost  the  true  crailsman  will 
permit  himself,  (or  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  craft  could  venture  on,)  would  be  to 
take  the  traits  or  features  which  best  suit 
the  purpose  in  view  from  all  quarters,  and 
then  mould  the  materials  thus  collected  into 
an  harmonious  whole.  Madame  Hahn- 
Hahn  is  quite  right  when,  in  repelling  a 
similar  suspicion  regarding  one  of  her  own 
heroines,  she  says, — '  But  nature  cannot  be 
copied ;  it  must  be  conceived  so  as  to 
make  part  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  be  ac- 
tually portrayed.'  The  actual  character 
suggests  the  first  notice  of  the  ideal  one, 
and  this  is  all,  meaning,  of  course,  where 
the  poetical  faculty  is  actually  at  work. 

The  object,  tendency,  and  execution  of 
this  Poem  have  been,  and  will  continue  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  discussed,  the 
main  points  of  criticism ;  but  as  all  our 
readers  can  hardly  be  assumed  to  have  read 
it,  we  will  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  plot, 
if  plot  it  can  be  called  where  plot  is  (we 
will  not  say  none,  but)  very  little.  The 
Child  of  the  Islands  is  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  chosen, '  not 
as  the  theme  of  a  Birthday  Ode,  or  Address 
of  Congratulation,  but  as  the  most  complete 
existing  type  of  a  peculiar  class — a  class 
born  into  a  world  of  very  various  desti- 
nies, with  all  the  certainty  human  pros- 
pects can  give,  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
this  life,  without  incurring  any  of  its  priva- 
tions. I  desired  to  contrast  that  brightness 
with  the  shadow  that  lies  beyond  and 
around.'  «  This  is  rather  dangerous  ground 
to  tread  on,  and  so  the  author  appears  to 
have  felt ;  for  the  royal  infant  is  brought 
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forward  much  more  frequently  to  be  warn- 
ed, encouraged,  exalted,  and  eulogized,  (by 
anticipation,)  than  contrasted;  and  by  some 
ingenuity  of  handling,  which  we  should  be 
puzzled  to  explain,  all  invidiousuess  of 
contrast,  though  seemingly  inevitable,  is 
kept  back. 

Every  body  knows  Paley's  famous  meta- 
phor of  the  pigeons, '  gathering  all  the  corn 
they  could  pick  up  into  a  heap  for  one,  and 
that  the  weakest,  perhaps,  and  worst  pigeon 
of  the  flock,  sitting  round,  and  looking  on 
all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was  devour- 
ing, throwing  about,  and  wasting  it.' 
George  the  Third  never  forgave  this  (as  he 
thought)  truculent  slap  at  monarchy  ;  and 
when  the  writer  was  proposed  for  a  Bishop- 
ric, he  exclaimed — *  What,  Pigeon  Paley  a 
Bishop— no,  no !'  We  were  in  some  fear, 
after  reading  Mrs.  Norton's  preface,  that, 
with  a  heart  full  of  loyalty,  she  was  running 
some  risk  of  stopping  her  own  preferment 
at  court,  by  turning  an  undue  degree  of  at- 
tention on  the  startling  contrast  between 
the  conditions  of  the  peasant  and  the  prince. 
But  the  shading  is  perfect ;  she  never  fails 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man ;  and  we 
undertake  to  say  that  not  only  will  no  addi- 
tional murmur  be  raised,  but  many  a  doubt 
will  be  set  at  rest,  and  many  a  rising  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  be  conciliated.  Can 
any  one  read  auch  stanzas  as  the  following, 
and  not  feel  the  emptiness  of  conventional 
distinctions,  and  the  insufficiency  of  rank 
and  wealth  to  dispel  sorrow — a  common 
enough  text,  it  must  be  owned ;  yet  it  is  by 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  common  topics, 
that  the  finest  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
may  be  manifested ; — 

*  God  hath  built  up  a  bridge   *twixt  man  and 
man, 
Which  mortal  ftrength  can  never  overthrow ; 
Over  the  world  it  reaches  ita  dark  span — 
The  keystone  of  that  mighty  arch  is  Woe  ! 
Joy's  rainbow  glories  visit  earth,  and  go. 
Melting  away  to  Heaven's  far-distant  land) 
But  griefs  foundations  have  been  fixed  be- 
low : 
Plkasdre  divides  ns; — the  Divine  command 
Hath  made  of  Sorrow's  link  a  firm  connecting 
band. 

*'  In  the  clear  morning  when  I  rose  from  sleep, 
And   led  the   threshold  for  the  fresh 'ning 
breeze, 
There  I  beheld  a  grieving  woman  weep ; 
The  shadow  of  a  child  was  on  her  knees, 
The  worn  heir  of  her  many  miseries  ; 
"  Save  him !"   was  written  in  her  suppliant 
glance : 
But  I  was  weaker  than  its  fell  disease, 
And  ere  towards  noon  the  dial  could  advance 
Death   indeed  saved  her  babe  from  life's  most 
desperate  chanee. 


<  The  suneet  of  that  day — in  splendid  halls- 
Mourning  a  little  child  of  Ducal  race, 
(How  fair  the  picture  memory  recalls  !) 
I  saw  the  sweetest  and  the  palest  face 
That  ever  wore  the  stamp  of  beauty's  grace, 
Bow'd  like  a  white  rose  oeat  by  storms  and 
rain, 
And    on   her  countenance  my  eyes  could 
trace, 
And  on  her  soft  cheek  mark*d  with  tearful 
stain, 
That  she  bad  pray'd  through   many  a  midnight 
watch  in  vain  ' 

The  last  stanza  forms  an  exception  to 
what  we  have  said  before  about  copying. 
The  original  of '  the  sweetest  and  the  palest 
face,'  may  be  seen  in  those  same  ducal  halls, 
with  the  stamp  of  beauty  fresh  upon  it,  yet 
the  picture  is  as  poetical  as  a  fancy  piece. 
So,  too,  is  one  of  a  different  order,  the 
spirited  sketch  of  the  great  warrior  Duke : 

*  "In  thy  life's  prime,"  ere  yet  the  fading  grej 
Had  blanch'd  the  tresses  of  ihy  gallant  head  : 

Or  from  thy  step  Time's  gradual  faint  decay 
Stole  the  proud  bearing  of  a  Soldier's  tread.' 

The  words, '  in  thy  life's  prime/  are  ex- 
plained by  a  note.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
the  East  India  Directors  on  Sir  Henry 
Uardinge's  departure  for  India,  the  Duke, 
on  returning  thanks,  observed — *  But  we 
have  not  met  here  to-day  to  talj^  of  bygone 
transactions,  though  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  mention  of  services  1  had  the  honor  of 
rendering  to  the  East  India  Company — 
when  I  was  in  India — in  the  prime  of  my 
life.'  This  casual  expression  elicited  a 
burst  of  cheering. 

One  great  charm  of  this  Poem  is  the 
number  of  striking  incidents,  as  well  as  fine 
observations,  embodied  in  it;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  fall  naturally  and  easily  into  their 
proper  places,  thougli  nothing  can  well  be 
more  desultory  than  the  plan.  The  Sea- 
sons do  certainly  follow  each  other  in  their 
natural  order,  and  the  Opening  comes  first, 
because,  by  a  recognized  rule  of  composi- 
tion, t7  faui  commencer  par  le  commence^ 
ment ;  but  this  is  the  only  kind  of  arrange- 
ment that  is  obvious  to  the  cursory  reader. 
Yet  we  seldom  feel  diverted  from  the  main 
argument  by  the  episodes,  or  confused  by 
the  variety  of  the  (apparently)  incidental 
matters ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  author 
never  loses  sight  of  her  object,  nor  even 
pauses  or  digresses  except  to  forward  it — 
that  is,  except  with  the  wish  and  intention 
of  forwarding  it — for  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  a  topic  or  two,  such  as  the  Scottish 
Chufch  Controversy,  might  have  been  ad- 
vantageously suppressed.    What,  however. 
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the  poem  most  wants  is  compression ;  and 
we  could  specify  a  few  stanzas  on  which 
*  the  labor  of  the  file'  might  be  advanta- 
geously employed. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  our  extracts 
have  been  chosen  with  an  almost  exclusive 
reference  to  the  opinions  or  cast  of  thought 
indicated  by  them  ;  and  that  we  should  have 
turned  to  other  passages, — as  the  sketches 
of  the  Gipsy  Girl  and  the  Opera  Dancer, 
the  lines  on  Flowers,  (p.  170,)  or  the  rapid 
succession  of  condensed  illustrations  at  p. 
178, — had  our  more  peculiar  object  been 
to  call  attention  to  ease  and  grace  of  lan- 
guage, beauty  of  conception,  or  imagery. 

The  work  is  appropriately  dedicated  to 
Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  the  new  member  for 
Shaftesbury,  who  has  honorably  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  exertions  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  poor,  in  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood  ;  and  the  frontis- 
piece is  adorned  by  a  design  of  great  merit, 
by  Maciise. 
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From  tb»  Eeltetio  R»Ti»w. 

Le  Juif  Errant  J  the  Wandtring  Jew,    A 
Tale.     By  Eugene  Sue, 

The  Eclectic  is  not  in  the  habit  of  devo- 
ting its  pages  to  works  of  fiction  of  a  ques- 
tionable character,  which,  whatever  mental 
stimulus  they  may  minister  to  people  who 
read  nothing  else,  are  too  frequently  but 
the  evaporations  of  disordered  brains,  and 
calculated  only  to  derange  the  brains  of 
others.  Such  is,  in  general,  the  character 
of  French  novels ;  and  yet  it  is  for  a  French 
novel  that  we  depart  from  our  rule.  This 
renders  an  explanation  necessary. 

The  minister  for  public  instruction,  the 
•  Crrand  Mattre*  of  the  French  university, 
Villemain,  has  lately  been  declared  raving 
mad.  Those  who  have  long  known  this 
unprincipled  and  heartless  sophist,  may 
wonder  that  a  man  so  utterly  devoid  of  all 
kinds  of  affection  should  have  been  subject 
losuch  a  visitation,  but  the  fact  is  officially 
notified,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  cause  of  this  sudden 
attack  of  insanity  is  differently  reported. 
The  first  version  which  was  obtained  from 
parties,  whose  means  of  information  and 
accuracy  are  well  ascertained,  gives  a  stri- 
king exemplification  of  the  working  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  France. 


The  administrative  tyranny,  which  is  the 
only  thing  secured  by  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  has,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  gradually  reduced  to  a  most  abject 
state  of  subserviency  and  helplessness  all 
classes  of  the  people  but  one,  the  catholic 
clergy,  the  sole  organized  body  now  left  in 
France,  in  some  sort  independent  of  the 
governmental  centralization.  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  catholic  clergy,  and  indeed  of 
every  state  priesthood,  to  aspire  to  absolute 
authority,  to  place  the  divine  power,  with 
which  they  pretend  to  be  invested,  above 
all  civil  power;  and  they  only  limit  their 
pretensions  to  forming  an  independent 
state  in  the  state,  when  circumstances  will 
not  allow  them  to  domineer  over  the  state. 

Such  is  at  present  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  of  France,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  besides  disaffected  to  the  government 
established  by  a  revolution  made  against 
them,  much  more  than  against  a  dynasty; 
and  are  longing  for  another  restoration 
from  which  they  anticipate  the  return  of 
the  glorious  days  of  Charles  X.*  All  the 
efforts  made  by  the  citizen  king  and  his 
successive  ministries,  to  conciliate  them, 
have  been  unavailing,  and  the  government, 
in  its  own  defence  it  must  be  admitted, 
though  not  for  the  geod  of  the  people,  was 
compelled  to  adopt  measures  for  controlling 
and  counteracting  the  increasing  and 
threatening  influences  of  its  inveterate  ene- 
mies. The  principal  of  these  measures  re- 
lates to  the  education  of  the  young  men 
preparing  for  the  church,  and  its  object  is 
to  place  all  diocesan  religious  schools 
(petits  seminaires),  like  all  the  other  schools 
in  the  country,  under  the  control  of  the 
royal  university.  Villemain,  as  minister 
for  public  instruction,  prepared  and  propos- 
ed a  law  for  that  purpose,  which  was  readi- 
ly assented  to  by  the  subservient  Chamber  of 
Peers,  but  which  occasioned  such  a  burst 
of  indignation,  on  the  part  of  the  bishops 
and  the  clergy,  and  led  to  such  violent  con- 
troversy, that  its  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Deputies  was  adjourned  from  the  last  to 
the  present  session. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
Villemain  had  to  consult  with  the  king 
about  the  introduction  of  the  law  into  the 
House  of  Deputies.  The  minister,  after 
his  warfare  with  the  bishops,  considering 

*  Duriag  an  excursion  recently  made  in  the 
northern  departmeuti  of  France,  we  had  abun- 
dant proofs  of  the  exiateuce  of  such  feelings. 
There  is  not  a  curate  who  has  not  the  portrait 
and  autograph  of  Henry  V.  in  his  room. 
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his  honor  as  at  stake,  and  relying  upon  the 
king's  obstinacy  in  his  own  plans,  was  de- 
termiued  to  press  the  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sure, in  the  lower  house,  without  any  con- 
cession to  the  clerical  body.  Contrary  to 
his  expectations,  he  found  the  king  in  a  dif- 
ferent disposition,  and  a  warm  discussion 
ensued.  The  irascibility  to  which  his  ma- 
jesty always  was  subject  has,  of  late  years, 
increased  to  such  a  point,  that  the  least 
contradiction  puts  him  into  a  passion,  and, 
in  this  state,  he  does  not  minutely  weigh 
the  expressions  he  makes  use  of,  unless  it 
be  to  render  them  siill  more  haughty  and 
provoking.  After  all,  this  may  be  proper 
treatment  for  the  members  of  his  present 
cabinet,  and  especially  for  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, who,  in  April,  1814,  oii  the  place 
Vend6me,  publicly  seized  the  stirrups  and 
kissed  the  boots  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
proclaiming  him  at  the  same  time  the  sav- 
iour of  the  country  1 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  admit  that 
the  king  must  have  carried  his  practice  to 
a  great  extremity,  since  a  man  of  the  tem- 
per of  Villemain,  a  character  stamped  with 
thirty-three  years'  subserviency  under  every 
successive  government,  could  not  help  re* 
senting  the  insult,  and  rejoining  in  terms 
so  ill-sounding  to  the  royal  ears,  that  the 
master  interrupted  him  in  these  terms : 
'  Allans  done  !  tons  etesfou* 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
legitimate  kings  of  France  had  the  gift  of 
curing  the  scurvy,  by  merely  touching  the 
sufferer,  and  saying  :  '  Le  Roi  te  touche; 
Dieu  te  euerisse!*  The  king  of  the  Bar- 
ricades, n  appears,  has  another,  but  more 
awful  gift ;  for,  no  sooner  had  the  words 
escaped  from  his  mouth,  than  madness  had 
seized  the  minister,  who,  losing  sight  of 
the  king,  and  imagining  that  he  was  '  tete  a 
tete*  with  a  Jesuit,  rushed  upon  him,  seiz- 
ed him  by  the  neckcloth,  and  was  doing  his 
best  to  strangle  him,  wlien,  at  the  cries  of 
the  king,  officers  of  his  household  entered 
and  liberated  him  from  the  grasp  of  the 
madman,  who,  cleverly  enough  for  a  per- 
son in  his  situation,  escaped  from  the  palace, 
ran  to  the  lunatic  asylum  where  his  wife  is 
confined,  and  being  led  to  her  apartment  by 
the  doctor,  fell  into  her  arms,  and  said  that 
the  Jesuits  had  ruined  him  ;  that  he  had 
just  had  a  personal  encounter  with  the  very 
worst  of  them,  whom,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  assistants,  he  would  have  annihilated  ; 
but  he  was  overpowered.  '  What  will  be- 
come of  you,  my  poor  wife  ?  what  will  be- 
come of  our  children  ?  Jesuits  never  for- 
give !  we  are  all  undone  I'  d&c.  &c. 
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The  doctor,  a  clever  man,  immediately 
saw  that,  instead  of  one  patient,  he  was 
likely  to  have  two,  and  hesitated  if  he 
should  not  immediately  order  a  private 
room  and  a  strait  waistcoat :  but^the  thought 
that  the  huge,  unclean,  and  unintelligent 
mass  in  human  form  he  had  before  him,  was 
a  minister,  a '  Grand  Maitre,*  stopped  him, 
and  he  ordered  two  servants  to  take  a  hack- 
ney coach,  and  see  the  madman  home  to 
his  ministerial  residence,  which  orders  were 
instantly  and  respectfully  obeyed.  Imme- 
diately after,  the  doctor  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and  reported  the  scene  which  he 
had  witnessed. 

The  news  of  such  an  event  spread  all  over 
Paris,  and  its  propagation  soon  alarmed  the 
Thuileries  more  than  the  event  itself,  and 
all  the  ministers  were  speedily  assembled  at 
the  palace,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done 
under  such  circumstances.  The  king,  al- 
ready informed  of  all  the  particulars  thai 
had  been  circulated,  in  the  first  moments 
of  general  emotion,  thought  it  best,  in  his 
vaunted  clemency,  to  forget  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  averred  madness  of  Villemain,  and 
condescended  to  order  those  of  his  house- 
hold who  had  witnessed  the  facts,  to  lose  all 
recollection  of  them,  and  be  silent  until  the 
official  account  was  regularly  and  formally 
issued.  There  being  no  doubt  about  the 
lunacy  of  the  absent  colleague,  a  family 
predisposition  to  it  was  easily  established. 
One  of  his  youngest  brothers,  a  scholar  of 
the  imperial  Lyc^e,  (now  college  Louis  le 
Grand,)  hung  himself  in  a  cell  where  he 
had  been  placed  under  arrest.  Another^ 
afterwards  an  officer  of  artillery,  committed 
so  many  acts  of  folly,  that,  in  1823,  he  was 
sent  to  the  colonies,  through  the  influence 
of  his  brother,  then  a  legitimist,  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Furthermore,  incipient  insanity, 
so  far  back  as  1827,  was  proved  against 
Villemain  himself,  by  the  publication  of  a 
romance,  entitled,  Lascaris:  therefore  it 
was  agreed  that  the  fact  of  the  lunacy 
should  be  officially  admitted,  with  suitable 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  in- 
valuable services  of  such  a  man,  and  of 
hope  that  his  recovery  would  soon  enable 
him  to  render  new  services  to  the  state. 
Nay  more,  the  better  to  secure  and  hasten 
the  complete  cure  of  the  unfortunate 
Grand  Maitrty  the  king  resolved  to  grant 
him  a  pension  of  fifteen  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and,  with  his  customary  liberality,  or- 
dered the  council  to  prepare  and  propose  a 
law  to  make  this  pension  payable  by  the 
people. 
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Bat  a  most  important  point  remained 
unsettled;  that  is  to  say,  the  immediate 
cause,  and  the  circumstances  which  attend- 
ed  the  outburst  of  madness.  The  witnesses 
of  the  facts,  in  the  first  impulse  of  wonder 
and  indignation,  had  been  so  indiscreet  as 
to  give  all  the  particulars,  which  had 
soon  spread  over  Paris,  on  such  authority, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  ant)flicia]  denial 
was  considered  as  likely  to  be  unsuccessful, 
and  even  to  be  more  injurious  than  the 
report  itself.  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  evinc- 
ed by  the  king,  in  ordering  his  attendants 
to  forget  all  that  occurred  in  their  presence, 
as  be  himself  had  resolved  to  do,  though 
they  were  not  required  to  be  silent,  the 
constitutional  government  was  extricated 
from  this  embarrassing  situation.  On  the 
day  after  the  event,  twenty  different  and 
contradictory  versions  were  so  industrious- 
ly circulated,  that  even  the  best  knowing 
began  to  doubt,  not  merely  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports,  but  also  the  truth  of  the  fact 
itself,  of  VJIIemain  being  mad.  This  dis- 
position of  the  public  M'as  another  difficulty 
for  the  ministers,  particularly  at  the  opening 
of  the  legislative  session ;  but  fortunately, 
Villemain  came  to  their  assistance,  and  set 
the  matter  at  rest,  by  jumping  out  of  a  win- 
dow, without  in  the  least  injuring  himself, 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  his  ministerial 
residence,  where,  he  declared,  that  Jesuits 
were  threatening  to  poison  or  murder  him. 

This  last  act  of  decided  lunacy  was  at 
once  made  known  every  where ;  and  as  it 
established  that  the  predominant,  if  not  the 
only  character  of  the  mental  disease,  was 
hatred  and  fear  of  Jesuits,  every  one  natu- 
rally was  anxious  to  ascertain  what  could 
have  occasioned  that  hatred  and  fear,  on  the 
part  of  a  minister  of  state,  who  had  at  his 
disposal  the  police,  the  gensdarmes,  the 
king's  attorneys,  the  general  attorneys,  the 
judges  and  the  juries  of  the  land.  This 
anxiety  was  soon  relieved ;  and  the  good 
people  of  Paris,  and  of  the  rest  of  France, 
were  gravely  and  almost  oJficiaUy  told,  that 
the  reading  of  the  *  Wandering  Jew  '  had 
done  all  the  mischief  The  moment  this 
wonderful  piece  of  news  was  promulgated, 
all  the  previous  reports  and  rumors  were 
obliterated  from  the  public  mind.  Ville- 
main himself  would  have  been  completely 
lost  sight  of,  were  it  not  that  his  madness 
was  connected  with  the  all-absorbing  sub- 
ject, '  Le  Juif  Errant.'  Nothing  else  was 
spoken  of.  *  Have  you  read  the  '  Juif  Er- 
rant,' which  disorganized  the  mind  of  our 
Grand  Maitre  V    <  You  must  read  the '  Juif 
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Errant,' — '  all  must  read  the  '  Juif  Errant,' 
— for  a  while  supplanted  the  customa- 
ry greetings  of  every  one,  on  meeting  with 
an  acquaintance  :  Good  morning — how  do 
you  do  ?  Such  being  the  case  among  our 
neighbors,  it  is  clear  that  we  could  not 
avoid  remarking  on  the  '  Juif  Errant '  to 
the  readers  of  the  '  Eclectic.* 

If  our  limits  allowed  us  so  to  do,  we 
should  here  claim  attention  to  some  new 
political  questions  arising  from  the  facts 
admitted  in  Paris,  and  which,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  soon  occur  here  also,  and  en- 
danger, if  not  the  person  of  her  most  gra- 
cious Majesty,  at  least,  the  existence  of  her 
government.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  merely  propounding  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  by  some  of  our 
4)olitica]  philosophers,  in  want  of  a  subject; 
nay,  even  by  the  author  of 'Coningsby,'  so 
well  qualified  to  elucidate  the  following 
points : 

1st.  The  superiority  of  romances,  novels, 
and  tales  over  history,  in  exhibiting  the 
events  and  characters  of  our  times. 

2d.  Romances,  novels,  and  tales,  consid- 
ered as  a  medium  of  government. 

3d.  Romances,  novels,  and  tales,  consid- 
ered as  engines  of  opposition  and  of  minis- 
terial revolutions. 

4th,  and  last.  The  superior  fitness  of  ro- 
mance and  novel  writers  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  own  or  any  other  country,  on 
the  now  generally-admitted  principle  of  ex- 
pediency ;  that  is  to  say,  of  finding  out  ex- 
pedients in  any  given  circumstances. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this 
last  proposition,  and  the  fact  stated  in  a 
preceding  page,  of  incipient  insanity  being 
proved  against  Villemain,  by  his  writing 
and  publishing  *  Lascaris ;'  for,  notwith- 
standing the  title  and  the  matter  of  the 
book,  and  the  evident  intention  of  rivaling 
the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  by  Barthelemy, 
and  the  journey  of  Ant^nor  in  Greece,  by 
Lantier,  the  few  persons  who  ever  read  the 
book,  could  never  range  it  under  any  cate- 
gory, except  that  of  *  Livres  ennuyeux ;' 
while  the  publisher,  Ladvocat,  placed  it  on 
the  pile  of '  unsaleable  books,'  where  almost 
the  whole  edition  was  found  by  the  assign- 
ees of  his  bankruptcy,  two  or  three  years 
afterwards;  and  sold  as  waste  paper,  with 
half  the  edition  of  the  Life  of  Cromwell,  by 
the  same  author. 

Villemain  himself,  conscious  of  his  fail- 
ure, admitted  that  he  was  a  bad  hand  at 
novel-writing ;  and,  not  only  never  thought 
of  again  attempting  it,  but  even  began  to 
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feel  and  to  express  contempt  and  aversion 
for  that  special  kind  of  literature ;  so  much 
so,  that  being  asked  one  day  by  a  lady,  his 
opinion  of  Notre  Dame  de  raris,  he  an- 
swered, '  Je  ne  lis  pas  ces  ordures  1'  (I  do 
not  read  those  dirty  books.)  How,  then, 
did  it  occur  that  the  despiser  of  Victor  Hu- 
go, should  have  made  an  exception  in  fa- 
vor of  Eugene  Sue,  and  should  have  read 
the  '  Juif  Errant,'  aher  his  unqualified  re- 
probation of  '  Notre  Dame'?  This  must  be 
explained. 

Our  readers  are  not  aware  of  the  dis- 
credit into  which  the  daily  press  of  Paris 
has  fallen.  The  inconsistency,  the  party 
prejudices,  the  unblushing  corruption  of 
all  the  newspapers,  their  neglect  of  general 
interests  for  coterie  quarrels, 'have  so  dis- 
gusted the  public,  that  very  few  care  about 
them,  except  for  the  scanty  news  which 
they  occasionally  contain.  A  glance  at 
this  part  of  the  pajier  is  all  they  condescend 
to  give ;  and  as  they  can  see  all  the  news- 
papers for  nothing  at  the  coffee-houses,  or 
for  one  penny,  at  the  '  cabinets  de  lecture,' 
(reading-rooms,)  established  in  almost  eve- 
ry street  in  Paris,  very  few  persons  regu- 
larly take  in  a  paper,  as  annnal  or  even  quar- 
terly subscribers,  except  coffee-house  or 
reading-room  keepers.  The  consequence 
naturally  has  been  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  circulation  of  all  the  newspapers,  an 
idea  of  which  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  the  twenty-eight  thousand  annual  sub- 
scribers to  the  '  Constitutionel,'  in  1829, 
had  dropped  down  to  three  thousand,  a  few 
years  ago  ;*  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  circulation  of  other  newspapers  did 
not  increase. 

All  the  efforts  of  newspaper  proprietors 
to  raise  the  genera]  circulation  of  their 
journals,  literary  critiques,  verses,  police 
and  law  reports,  and  even  a  considerable 
reduction  in  price,  were  of  no  avail.  At 
last,  one  of  the  proprietors  imagined  that 
tales  and  novels  might  be  more  acceptable 
than  his  politics;  that,  if  gentlemen  were 
disinclined  to  waste  their  time  on  such 
reading,  ladies  would  probably  be  less  fas- 
tidious; and  that,  as  they  could  not,  with- 
out impropriety,  frequent  the  coffee-houses 
or  reading-rooms,  to  gratify  their  desire  for 
startling  emotions,  tb^y  would  induce  their 

*  In  1828,  Lafitte  bought  one  of  the  fifteen 
riiarei  of  the  '  Conititutionel,*  for  Messrs  Cau- 
cliois-Leniaire,  and  Thiers,  fur  which  ho  paid 
100,000  francs,  (£4000,)  and  three  vears  ago  tlie 
whole  paper  was  boucbt  for  £5000  sterling,  by 
y  eron,  a  compeer  of  Thien. 
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husbands  or  their  parents  to  take  an  ahon- 
nement  to  the  paper.  This  plan  succeeded 
well  enough  with  one  (we  think)  la  Presse, 
to  induce  other  newspaper  proprietors  to 
follow  the  example ;  and,  finally,  the  old 
'  Constitutionel '  itself  adopted  the  same 
course;  taking  care,  in  the  mean  while,  to 
announce  that  the  services  of  M .  Eugene 
Sue  had  be^n  engaged,  at  the  price  of  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  for  a  novel  which 
he  was  then  writing,  and  which  would  regu- 
larly appear  in  the  Feuilletoo.  On  the 
faith  of  this  report,  and  judging  of  the  value 
of  the  work,  by  the  enormous  sum  said  to 
have  been  paid  for  it,  every  reader  of  ro- 
mances subscribed  to  the  *  Constitutionel,' 
whose  circulation  was  increased,  it  is  said, 
by  nine  or  ten  thousand  copies  a  day. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  'Wandering  Jew^ 
was  introduced  to  the  Grand  Mattre,  who, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  ministers,  subscrib* 
ed  to  all  the  newspapers;  sometimes  conde- 
scending to  look  at  them.  After  the  quasi- 
official  announcement  that  Villemain  used 
to  read,  with  deep  interest,  all  the  numbers 
of  the  Constitutionel  which  contained  a 
portion  of  the  new  novel,  we  know  French 
ministerial  veracity  too  well  to  express  a 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, and,  therefore,  our  readers  will,  if 
they  please,  take  for  granted  that  the  min* 
ister  studiously  perused  the  work,  and  that 
the  work  upset  the  understanding  of  the 
minister.  We  should  think  that  many  other 
brains  have  been  similarly  affected,  by  the 
same  cause,  and  perhaps  all  the  cases  will 
soon  he  publicly  reported,  to  add  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  author,  and  to  the  circulation 
of  the  Constitutionel. 

Eugene  Sue  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  French  novel  writers.  *The  Female 
Bluebeard,'  *  the  Godolphin  Arab,'  '  Ma- 
thilde,'  '  the  Mysteries  of  Paris,'  and,  we 
believe,  three  or  four  other  works  of  the 
same  sort  in  three,  four,  or  five  volumes 
each,  had  prepared  the  public  for  the  pres- 
ent performance,  which  reproduces,  in  their 
worst  features,  the  extravagance,  the  licen- 
tiousness, the  ignorance,  the  absurdity,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  thirty  or  forty  preceding 
volumes,  from  the  same  pen,  and  of  twenty 
times  as  many  volumes  from  other  purvey- 
ors for  the  depraved  appetites  of  French 
readers,  who,  we  regret  to  say,  are  princi- 
pally women  of  the  upper  classes,  and  mil- 
liners known  as  grUtites. 

We  cannot  describe  the  plan  of  the  au- 
thor, for  now-a-days,  particularly  in  France^ 
authors  dispense  with  plans.     *  Plans  have 
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lasted  their  time.'  (Les  plans  ont  fait  leur 
temps ^)  as  the  high  priest  of  the  Doctrine 
says  of  all  the  moral,  political  and  religious 
principles,  which  are  incompatible  with 
doctrinarian  science.  Plans  are  obsolete, 
ridiculous,  rococo.  Without  plan,  one  is 
free  to  write  what  he  pleases,  and  as  he 
pleases.  Imagination  may  run  wild,  in- 
stead of  being  shut  up  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  order  and  taste,  of  the  methodus  ordo. 
For  the  same  reason  there  is  not  merely  a 
plot,  there  are  as  many  plots  as  may  be 
suggested  to  the  author,  in  the  course  of  his 
performance,  by  any  new  objtsct,  fact,  or 
impression  which  may  affect  his  mind. 
Thus  every  thing  can  be  m&de  available  for 
the  purpose  of  diversity.  The  whole  world, 
and  every  part  of  it  successively,  may  be 
made  the  theatre  of  one  scene,  and  all 
without  connection  or  dependence.  Cohe- 
rence would  be  a  damning  defect  in  mod- 
ern works  of  fiction.  Modern  genius,  in 
one  word,  consists  in  making,  if  we  can 
ose  the  expression,  literary  kaleidoscopes, 
in  which  epochs,  events,  countries,  institu- 
tions, manners,  and  personages  are  so  con- 
gregated, confused,  distorted,  and  wheeled 
round,  that  nobody  can  say  of  what  he  sees, 
either  what  it  is,  or  what  it  is  not.  Such  is 
pre-eminently  the  character  of  the  '  Wan- 
dering Jew.' 

The  real  beginning  of  the  work  takes 
place  in  the  third  volume,  chap.  Ixviii  and 
Ixxvii.  In  I6S2,  a  certain  Marius  de  Renne- 
pont,  a  French  nobleman,  one  of  the  must 
active  and  determined  leaders  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  pretended  to  abjure  protest- 
antism, in  order  to  preserve  his  immense 
property,  and  so  leave  it  to  his  only  son,  then 
a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
however  remained  faithful  to  his  creed,  and 
*  died  a  victim  to  a  mysterious  crime/  The 
father  could  no  longer  submit  to  a  deception 
repugnant  to  his  religious  feelings;  he  was 
watched,  accused,  and  condemned  as  a  re- 
lapsed heretic;  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
galleys.  Rather  than  submit  to  this  degra* 
dation,  slavery  and  wretchedness,  he  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence, 
and,  before  accomplishing  his  design,  made 
his  will.  A  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  a  friend,  was  all 
that  remained  of  his  fortune.  These  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  divided  amongst  his  re- 
latives, then  exiled  and  dispersed  through- 
out £urope,  in  consequence  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  would  have 
been  very  little  for  each,  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  dispose  of  his  property  in  a 
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different  way.  The  man  to  whom  the  money 
had  been  entrusted,  Isaac  Samuel,  and  af\er 
him  his  descendants,  were  requested  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  this  sum,  and 
of  the  capitalized  interest,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year, 
commencing  from  the  day  of  the  nobleman's 
death.  At  that  period,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1832,  before  noon,  the 
existing  members  of  his  family  were  to  ap- 
pear in  person  at  a  certain  house.  Rue  St 
Francis,  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  will ; 
and  those  who  should  be  present  were  to 
share  equally  in  the  accumulated  treasure. 
The  object  of  M.  de  Rennepont,  whose 
family  had  been  so  cruelly  persecuted  by 
the  Jesuits,  is  explained  in  the  will  in  the 
following  terms:  'If  an  evil  association, 
based  on  human  degradation,  fear,  and  des- 
potism, and  followed  by  the  curses  of  man- 
kind, has  survived  for  ages,  and  frequently 
governed  the  world  by  fraud  and  terror, 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  one  pro- 
ceeding on  brotherly  afiection,  or  evange- 
lical love,  and  having  no  other  end  than  to 
free  both  man  and  woman  from  every  de- 
grading bondage;  administering  here  below 
to  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  never 
known  aught  but  grief  and  misery :  en- 
nobling and  enriching  wholesome  labor ; 
enlightening  those  who  are  in  the  darkness 
of  ignorance ;  promoting  the  free  expansion 
of  all  those  feelings  which  Qod,  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  in  his  inexhaustible  bounty 
has  bestowed  on  man,  as  so  many  powerful 
levers,  to  sanctify  all  that  emanates  from  the 
Almighty, — love  as  well  as  maternal  solici- 
tude,— power  as  well  as  knowledge, — beauty 
as  well  as  wisdom  ; — rendering,  in  short,  all 
men  truly  pious  and  profoundly  grateful  to 
their  Creator,  for  giving  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  splendors  of  nature,  and  their  me- 
rited share  of  the  treasures  which  he  has 
showered  down  upon  us?  Ohl  that  it 
would  please  heaven,  in  a  century  and  a 
half,  that  the  descendants  of  my  family, 
faithful  to  the  last  wishes  of  one  who  is  a 
friend  to  humanity,  may  thus  be  gathered 
together  in  one  holy  community !  If  heaven 
grants  that  among  those  who  may  then  meet^ 
there  be  charitable  spirits  overflowing  with 
pity  for  those  who  are  suffering — ^generous 
souls  who  are  friendly  to  freedom — warm 
and  eloquent  hearts — firm  characters — wo- 
men uniting  wisdom  and  freedom  with 
beauty — how  fruitful  and  powerful  would 
be  the  harmonious  junction  of  all  these 
ideas,  of  all  these  influences,  of  all  these 
powers^  of  all  these  attractions,  grouped 
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around  this  regal  fortune,  which,  con- 
centrated bj  union  and  wisely  governed, 
might  render  practicable  the  most  Utopian 
schemes !  What  a  wonderful  concentration 
of  generous  and  fertile  thoughts ;  what  sa- 
lutary and  vivifying  rays  would  constantly 
go  forth  from  such  a  centre  of  charity,  of 
freedom,  and  of  love!  What  grand  things 
might    be    attempted;    what    magnificent 

;'  but  we  must  stop,  though  we 

have  hardly  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
paragraph,  which  is  followed  by  many 
others  equally  magniloquent. 

In  this  literal  translation  our  object  is  to 
give,  as  much  as  is  in  our  power,  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  mind  of  Eugene  Sue,  and 
of  his  style ;  we  confess  that  we  are  much 
beneath  our  original ;  perhaps  the  British 
language  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  beauties  of  French  roroant- 
ism. 

In  1832,  the  capital  and  accumulated 
interests  of  the  fifYy  thousand  crowns,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  regularly  kept, 
balanced  and  given  by  M.  Sue,  in  the 
seventy-second  chapter,  entitled,  Debit  and 
Credit,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
twelve  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs.  The  grandson  of 
the  first  depositor,  now  an  old  man  of 
eighty-two,  had  for  above  fifty  years  con- 
tinued and  extended  the  operations  begun 
by  his  father  and  grandfather,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  fulfilled  the  humble  functions 
of  concierge  of  the  old  house  in  St.  Francis 
street,  where  all  the  documents  and  the  will 
were  deposited.  Samuel,  the  good  old  man, 
and  his  wife  Batbsheba,  anxiously  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  l^hh  of  February,  and  of 
the  legitimate  claimants  to  the  property, 
who  were  dispersed  all  over  the  world. 

But  the  Jesuits,  who  are  everywhere,  and 
know  everything,  not  only  had  discovered 
that  an  enormous  amount  of  property  was 
on  the  point  of  being  divided  among  the 
descendants  of  the  relatives  of  their  vic- 
tims, biit  also  had  resolved  to  become  pos- 
sessors of  it.  They  were  acquainted  with 
all  the  particulars  of  the  will  of  M.  Marius 
de  Rennepont ;  nay,  even  more,  they  had 
traced  out  all  the  parties  having  a  claim  to 
the  property,  notwithstanding  the  long  time 
that  had  elapsed,  and  the  perigrinations  and 
vicissitudes  they  had  been  subjected  to. 
Thus  we  find  (chap,  xvi.)  the  superior  agent 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  receiving  the  fol- 
lowing communication : — 

'  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago^  a  French 
protestant  family,  foreseeing  the  speedy  revo- 
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cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  went  into  volun- 
tary exile,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigorous  and 
just  decrees  already  issued  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  reformed  church,  those  indomit- 
able foes  of  our  holy  religion. 

'  Some  members  of  this  family  sought  re- 
fuge in  Holland,  and  afterwards  m  the  Dutch 
colonies;  others  in  Poland  and  Germany;  some 
in  England,  and  some  in  America.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  only  seven  descendants  remain  of 
this  family,  who  have  undergone  strange  vicis- 
situdes. Its  present  representatives  are  found 
in  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  sovereign  to 
the  mechanic.  These  descendants,  direct  or 
indirect,  are:  on  the  mother's  side: 

'  Rose  and  Blanch  Simon ;  under  age.  (Ge- 
neral Simon  married  at  Warsaw  a  descendant 
of  the  said  family.) 

'  M.  Francis  Hardy,  manufacturer  at  Plessis, 
near  Paris. 

^  Prince  Djalma,  son  of  Kadja  Sing,  King  of 
Mondi.  (Kadja  Sing  married,  in  1802,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  aforesaid  family,  then  settled  at 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  a  Dutch  colony. 

'  On  the  father's  side : 

*  James  Rennepont,  mechanic. 

'  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  daughter  of  Count 
Rennepont,  Duke  of  Cardoville. 

'  Gabriel  Rennepont,  priest  of  the  foreign 
missions. 

*  All  the  members  of  the  family  possess,  or 
should  possess,  a  bronze  medal,  bearing  the 
following  inscriptions: 

'  On  one  side : 

'  Victim 

of 

L.  C.  D.  I. 

Pray  for  me. 

Paris, 

13th  February,  1682,' 

<  On  the  other  side : 

*  At  Paris, 

No.  3,  Francis  street, 

In  a  century  and  a  half, 

Y(.u  must  be. 

The  13th  February,  1832. 

Pi  ay  for  me.' 

<  These  words  and  dates  show  that  all  of 
them  have  a  creat  interest  to  be  in  Paris  on 
the  13ih  of  February,  1832,  and  not  by  proxy, 
hut  in  person,  whether  they  be  of  age  or  mi- 
nors, married  or  single;  but  other  persons  have 
an  equal  interest  that  none  of  the  descendants 
of  the  family  be  at  Paris  on  that  day,  except 
Gabriel  Rennepont,  priest  of  the  foreign  mif- 
sions.  At  all  hazards,  therefore,  Gabriel  must 
be  the  only  person  present  at  the  rendezvous 
appointed  to  the  descendants  of  the  family,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  To  prevent  the  six 
other  persons  from  reaching  Paris  on  that  day, 
or  to  render  their  presence  of  no  effect,  much 
has  been  already  done;  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
affair,  which  is  considered  as  the  most  vital 
and  most  important  of  the  age,  on  account  of 
its  probable  results.' 
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Our  readers  will  conceive  the  importance 
of  Gabriel  being  the  only  one  of  the  claim- 
ants present  at  the  appointed  place,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  when  they  are  apprised 
that  the  young  priest  has  been  admitted  into 
the  society  of  Jesuits ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Order,  no  member  ol 
the  society  can  possess  any  private  fortune ; 
and  that  any  property  which  may,  by  suc- 
cession or  otherwise,  accrue  to  him,  imme- 
diately becomes  the  property  of  the  Order. 

Much  had  been  done,  as  we .  see  in  the 
novel,  to  prevent  all  the  other  claimants 
from  being  in  Paris,  to  dispute  with  the  re- 
verend fathers  their  respective  shares  in  the 
accumulated  capital.  At  the  time  when 
the  communication  above  quoted  was  re- 
ceived by  the  director-general  (at  the  be- 
ginning of  October,).  Rose  and  Blanche 
Simon  were  with  their  mother,  captives  in 
Siberiai  Prince  Djalma  was  either  Bghttng 
against  the  'cruel'  Enslish,  to  defend  the 
kingdom  of  his  father,  with  the  assistance 
of  General  Simon ;  or,  defeated,  a  fugitive, 
or  prisoner.  Gabriel  himself  was  in  Ame- 
rica, and  had  been  ordered  home.  James 
Rennepont,  the  mechanic,  was  ignorant  of 
his  claims;  and  Mr.  Hardy,  the  manufac- 
turer, as  well  as  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  de 
Cardoville,  were  supposed  to  know  no  more 
of  theirs.  So  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
treasures  would  soon  pass  into  the  Jesuit's 
coffers. 

The  covetous  fathers,  however,  were 
doomed  to  d  isappoi ntment.  Some  d ays  be- 
fore the  13th  of  February  two  ships— one 
coming  from  America,  the  other  from  Ham- 
burgh— assailed  by  a  tremendous  storm,  were 
thrown  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Picardy,  com- 
pletely wrecked.  Most  of  the  passengers 
were  drowned,  some  few  only  being  saved, 
and  hospitably  rceived  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
castle  of  Cardoville.  Among  these  few  how- 
ever, were  Gabriel,  and  Rose  and  Blanche 
Simon,  Prince  Djalma;  with  an  old  horse 
grenadier  ofthe  Imperial  Guard,  and  a  Malay 
ruffian  who  had  accompanied  the  prince,  to 
betray  or  serve  him,  as  might  best  suit  his 
momentary  interests.  All  of  them  were  in 
Paris  on  the  llth  or  12th  of  February, 
ready  to  appear  on  the  13th  at  the  appoint- 
ed place ;  whilst  on  the  other  side,  Made- 
moiselle Adrienne  de  Cardoville  let  some 
few  words  escape  which  indicated  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  mysterious  secret;  so 
that  years  of  Jesuitical  toil  to  obtain  the 
golden  prize  were  completely  lost. 

In  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the 
reverend  fathers  were  not  discouraged ;  on 
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the  contrary,  they  resolved  to  resort  to  ex- 
treme measures  in  order  that  their  own 
claimant  should  alone  be  present  at  the 
rendezvous.  On  the  fatal  I3th  of  Februa- 
ry, Rose  and  Blanche  Simon  had  been 
carried  away  from  the  lodgings  of  their 
humble  protector,  and  shut  up  in  a  convent. 
Mademoiselle  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was 
confined  in  a  mad-house,  where  she  had 
been  driven  in  the  carriage  of  her  medical 
doctor,  under  pretence  of  conducting  her 
to  the  residence  of  the  minister.  James 
llennepont,  the  mechanic,  had  been  ar- 
rested in  the  middle  of  a  most  disgusting 
orgie,  and  led  to  the  debtor's  prison.  Mr. 
Hardy  the  manufacturer,  had  been  sent  to 
Lyons,  by  a  forged  letter  of  a  friend  in  that 
city,  claiming  his  assistance ;  and  Prince 
Djalma,  having  drunk  a  draught  given  to 
him  by  his  Malay  attendant,  was  kept  in  a 
profound  sleep  in  his  apartment  at  the 
hotel. 

Having  disposed,  in  this  summary  way, 
of  all  the  claimants  except  their  own,  the 
Jesuits  were  masters  of  the  field  ;  and,  on 
the  13th  of  February,  before  noon,  the  pro- 
vincial Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  his  secre^ 
tary,  Rodin,  were  at  the  house  Rue  St 
Francis,  with  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  to  assist 
at  the  opening  of  the  walled  up  mansion, 
to  hear  the  reading  of  the  will,  to  pass  thd 
accounts  of  old  Samuel,  in  presence  of  a 
notary,  and  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
property.  Everything  went  on  as  they 
could  wish ;  and  all  the  formalities  having 
been  fulfilled,  a  clock  placed  in  an  adjoining 
room  to  that  in  which  they  were,  though  it 
had  not  been  wound  up  for  one  century 
and  a  half,  began  striking  twelve.  No 
sooner  was  the  last  stroke  heard,  than  the 
secretary,  Rodin,  exclaimed  '  Twelve 
o'clock  !'  and  the  notary  said,  '  No  other 
descendant  of  M.  Marius  de  Rennepont 
having  presented  himself  before  noon,  I 
proceed  to  execute  the  will  of  the  testator, 
and  declare,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  the 
law,  M.  Francis  Marie  Gabriel  de  Renne- 
pont, here  present,  the  sole  and  only  heir 
and  possessor  of  the  estates,  personal  and 
real  property,  and  valuables  of  whatever 
kind  arising  from  the  succession  of  the 
testator, — which  property  the  said  Gabriel 
de  Rennepont,  priest,  has  freely,  and  on  his 
own  accord,  given  by  notorial  act,  to  Fred- 
eric Emanuel  de  Bordeville,  Marquis  d'Ai- 
grigny,  priest,  who  by  the  same  deed,  has 
accepted  it,  and  thereby  becomes  the  legit- 
imate possessor,  in  the  room  and  place  of 
the  aforesaid  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  by  a 
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deed  of  gifl  between  lif  ing  persons,  which 
has  been,  this  mornincr,  engrossed  by  nie, 
and  signed  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  and 
Frederic  d'Aigrigny  priests.'  The  notary, 
then,  afler  having  ascertained  the  amount 
of  the  property,  which  was  deposited  in  a 
cedar  casket,  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
'  Sir,  take  possession  of  this  casket.' 

Thus  far  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  was 
complete,  and  both  Father  d'Aigrigny  and 
Rodin,  the  secretary,  were  exulting  in  their 
triumph  ;  but  when  just  on  the  point  of  de* 
parting,  the  latter  holding  under  his  arm 
the  cedar  casket,  containing  the  property — 
at  that  very  moment  the  door  of  the  room 
wherein  the  clock  was  heard  to  strike,  was 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  woman  ap- 
peared upon  the  threshold.  Afler  pausing 
some  little  time,  without  speaking  a  word, 
she  advanced  slowly,  approached  one  of 
the  pieces  of  antique  furniture,  touched  a 
secret  spring  and  opened  the  top  drawer, 
from  which  she  took  a  parcel  of  sealed  parch- 
ment, and  approaching  the  table,  she  placed 
the  parcel  before  the  notary,  who  took  it  up 
mechanically,  having  till  that  moment  been 
both  mute  and  motionless.  Afler  having  be- 
stowed on  Gabriel,  who  seemed  fascinated 
by  her  presence,  a  look  of  melancholy 
sweetness,  she  directed  her  steps  towards 
the  door  of  the  vestibule.  In  passing  old 
Samuel  and  Bathsheba,  who  had  fallen  on 
their  knees,  she  stopped  a  moment,  and 
bending  her  beautiful  head  towards  the 
elderly  couple,  she  contemplated  them  with 
tender  solicitude,  and  after  having  given 
them  her  hand  to  kiss,  she  retreated  as 
slowly  as  she  had  entered,  but  not  without 
casting  a  parting  look  on  Gabriel. 

Of  course,  all  the  witnesses  of  this  extra- 
ordinary apparition  of  a  woman,  in  a  house 
uninhabited  and  walled  up  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  had  been  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  stupefaction.  D'Aigrigny  and  Ro- 
din, however,  soon  sufficiently  recovered 
their  self  possession,  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity which  the  amazement  of  all  the  parties 
present  offered,  of  making  a  hasty  retreat 
with  their  treasure,  without  waiting  for  the 
opening  of  the  parcel  delivered  by  the 
mysterious  lady,  which  had  begun  to  excite 
their  apprehension.  Their  exit  however, 
was  observed  and  prevented  by  old  Samuel, 
who  insisted  upon  their  remaining  in  the 
room,  until  the  notary  had  examined  the 
parchment  which  had  just  been  put  into 
his  hands.  The  notary  being  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  faithful  trustee,  Father 
d'Aigrigny  and  the  secretary  were  obliged 
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to  comply  with  the  request.  The  parcel 
was  opened  in  their  presence,  and  the  notary 
read  the  following  codicil : — 

'  This  is  a  codicil,  which,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  papers  under 
this  cover,  adjourn  and  prorogue  to  the  1st 
of  June  183*2,  but  without  altering  in  any 
other  respect,  the  disposition  contained  in 
the  will  made  by  me  this  day,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  house  must  be  shut 
up  and  walled  up  again,  and  the  property 
must  remain  in  the  charge  of  the  persoo 
who  may,  at  that  time,  be  in  posession  of 
it,  to  be,  on  the  1st  of  June,  distributed  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  it.  Villetaneuse, 
the  13th  February,  1693,  eleven  o*clock 
at  night.     Marius  de  Rennepont.' 

In  conformity  with  the  dispositions  of 
this  codicil,  the  notary,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests  of  the  two  Jesuits,  postponed  for  three 
months  and  a-half  the  liquidation  of  the  suc« 
cession,  and  all  the  parties  lefl  the  house. 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  his  assistant,  re- 
paired to  the  residence  of  the  Princess  St. 
Dizier,  a  leader  of  the  female  Jesuits  in 
Paris,  to  report  their  misadventure.  D'Ai- 
grigny, in  a  state  of  hopeless  despondency, 
after  relating  all  the  particulars  of  this 
eventful  morning,  to  the  princess,  thought 
it  necessary  to  write,  without  delay,  to  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  He  or- 
dered his  secretary  to  take  bis  seat  at  the 
table,  and  to  write  what  he  was  going  to 
dictate.  Rodin  obeyed,  and  the  reverend 
Father  began  in  these  terms : 

'  All  our  hopes,  recently  amounting  to 
almost  a  certainty,  have  been  blasted.  The 
Rennepont  affair,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  and  ability  with  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  managed,  has  completely  failed,  and 
without  a  chance  of  recovery.  As  matters 
are  at  present,  it  has  unfortunately  been 
worse  than  unsuccessful.  It  is  a  most  dis- 
astrous circumstance  for  the  society,  to 
whom  this  wealth  morally  belonged,  by  the 
confiscation  decreed  in  its  favor,  and  from 
which  it  was  fraudulently  withheld.  I  have, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
everything  up  the  latest  moment,  to  defend 
and  secure  our  rights.  But,  I  repeat,  we 
must  consider  this  important  affair  as  abso- 
lutely and  for  ever  at  an  end,  and  give  no 
further  thought  to  it.' 

These  last  words  were  hardly  spoken 
when  the  secretary  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
throwing  his  pen  upon  the  table,  refused  to 
continue  writing  such  a  letter,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  comands  of  the  rev- 
erend father,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  prio- 
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cess.  Rodin,  the  hitherto  humble  and  sub* 
inissive  secretary,  on  a  sudden  assumed  such 
an  air  of  superiority  that  though  he  did  not 
speak  a  word,  d'Aigrigny  and  the  princess 
felt  unaccountably  subdued.  The  fact  is 
that,  this  subordinate  agent  had  been  given 
to  him,  to  act  as  spy  as  much  and  more 
than  as  an  auxiliary,  with  power  and  au* 
thority,  in  certain  urgent  cases,  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Order,  of  su- 
perseding and  replacing  him.  D*Aigrigny 
be?an  to  suspect  this,  and  said  to  Rodin  : 
'  No  doubt  you  have  a  right  to  command 
me,  as  I  have  hitherto  commanded  you  V 
Rodin  without  answering,  drew  from  his 
pocket-book  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  pre- 
sented to  his  ex-master,  who,  having  read 
it,  returned  it  with  a  profound  obeisance. 
The  first  use  that  Rodin  made  of  his  au- 
thority, was  to  order  d'Aigrigny  to  take 
the  seat  which  he  himself  had  just  left ; 
and  to  write  the  following  letter  to  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits. 

'  From  want  of  tact,  in  reverend  father 
d'Aigrigny,  the  afiair  of  Rennepont  has 
been  to-day  placed  in  great  jeopardy. 
The  property  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
twelve  million  of  francs.  Notwithstanding 
this  check,  we  think  that  we  may  yet  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  prevent  the  Rennepont 
family  from  wronging  the  society,  but  also 
to  compel  that  family  to  restore  to  the  soci- 
ety the  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions 
which  legitimately  belong  to  us.  To  effect 
this  we  must  immediately  be  provided  with 
the  most  ample  and  complete  powers.' 

Such  is  the  outline  of  M.  Eugene  Sue*s 
novel,  the  continuation  of  which,  in  the 
Constitutionel,  has  been  discontinued  for  a 
time,  since  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session;  the  eloquence  of  liberal  members, 
in  behalf  of  M.  Theirs's  policy,  claiming 
the  space  hitherto  reserved  to  the  chapters 
of  the  Novelist.  But,  in  all  probability, 
the  fair  subscribers  will  soon  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  substitute,  and  our  author  will  re- 
sume his  work,  and  add  as  many  chapters 
as  have  already  been  printed.* 

*  Eagene  Sae  has  resumed  the  publication  of 
bis  work,  and  realized  our  anticipations  It  is 
an  abominnble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  stupid  pro- 
duction; but  it  seems  that  nothing  elae  can,  at 
present,  gratify  the  taste  of  Frnnch  readers.  All 
the  d.nily  papers  imitate  and  emulate  the '  Consti- 
tutionel.*  The  principal  organ  of  the  government, 
the  *  Journal  des  Debats,'  is  now  publishing  in 
ila  feuUlttons,  a  novel,  equally  immoral  and  dis 
gusting;  and  one  of  the  proprietors  has  just  been 
rewarded  with  a  peerage,  in  addition  to  the  X480, 
allowed  by  the  government  monthly  to  the  otAer 
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As  to  the  incidents,  which,  mixing  one 
with  another,  or  crossing  one  another,  pro 
duce  a  most  ludicrous  confusion,  they  are 
all  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  order  to  prevent  the  members  of 
the  Rennepont  family  from  being  present 
to  sustain  their  claim  to  the  succession  of 
Marius  de  Rennepont,  at  the  time  fixed 
for  the  division  of  the  property.  We  there- 
fore  have,  in  succession,  all  the  adventures 
of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  detailed 
with  all  the  minuteness  and  prolixity  which 
characterize  penny-liners,  without  their  re- 
gard for  accuracy  or  probability. 

The  first  personages  introduced  are  Rose 
and  Blanche  Simon.  No  romance,  in 
France,  is  acceptable,  unless  the  soldiers 
of  the  empire  are  introduced,  and  play  a 
principal  part.  General  Simon  was,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  one  of  the  bravest 
followers  of  Napoleon  ;  and  for  the  courage 
and  military  skill  he  displayed  in  the  com- 
bat which  preceded  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
he  had  been  made  a  field-marshal  and 
Duke  of  Ligny.  After  .the  second  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  who  refused  to  con- 
firm his  titles.  General  Simon  left  the  ser- 
vice,  and  repaired  to  Poland*  where  he 
married.  But,  being  soon  after  implicated 
in  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  liberation  of  Poland  from  the  Russian 
tyranny,  the  General  was  ordered  out  of 
the  country,  in  which  he  left  his  wife  ad« 
vanced  in  her  pregnancy.  The  Jesuits, 
who  were  already  aware  of  the  claims  of 
the  lady  to  a  share  in  the  succession  of 
Rennepont,  contrived  to  have  her  exiled  to 
Siberia,  where  gave  birth  to  the  twin  sis- 
ters, and  died  towards  the  end  of  1830, 
leaving  them  under  the  protection  of  an 
old  mounted  grenadier  of  the  imperial 
guard,  who,  at  the  demand  of  his  general 
had  sworn  never  to  desert  his  wife,  and 
was  faithful  to  his  oath.  After  the  death 
of  Madame  Simon,  the  old  soldier,  who 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  rights 
of  the  young  girls,  and  who  knew  how  im- 
portant it  was  for  them  to  be  in  Paris  on 
the  13th  of  February,  immediately  set  off 
with  the  orphans,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  old  horse,  also  of  the  imperial  guard 
(a  clever  addition  to  the  requisite  imperial- 
ism), he  succeeded  in  reaching  Leipsic, 
where  we  find  them  all  in  the  third  chapter. 

The  Jesuits  who,  by  a  singular  oversight, 
had  not  prevented  their  departure  firem  Si- 
proprietors.  Tn  the  doctrinarian  system,  to  gov- 
em  a  people,  is  to  enslave  and  'o  corrupt  them. 
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beria,  hastened  to  take  proper  measures  to 
arrest  their  progress  ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
had  sent  to  Leipsic  one  of  their  agents,  a 
wild  beast  tamer,  like  Carter  or  Van  Am- 
burg,  to  whom  proper  directions  were  giv- 
en. This  man,  Morock,  an  Indian  savage, 
converted  by  the  Jesuits,  was  at  the  Falcon 
Inn,  with  his  assistants,  and  a  tiger,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  respectively  named  Gain, 
Judas,  and  Death,  when  the  old  soldier, 
Dagobert,  arrived.  The  plans  of  the  beast 
tamer  to  hinder  the  wanderers  from  pursu- 
ing their  journey  were  carried  into  execu« 
tion,  in  the  same  night.  The  old  horse 
was  taken  from  its  stable,  and  brought  to 
the  panther,  who  having  been  deprived  of 
her  supper,  soon  devoured  the  poor  animal ; 
the  passports  of  Dagobert  were  stolen  from 
his  bag ;  and  he  was  arrested,  and  led  to  a 
prison,  where  we  lose  sight  of  him,  as  well 
as  of  his  interesting  wards,  until  we  find 
them,  with  him,  on  board  of  the  ship  from 
Hamburg,  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  the 
coast  of  Picardy  — rocks  created  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  author,  who  takes  the 
greatest  liberties  with  geography  and  topo- 
graphy as  well  as  with  contemporary  his- 
torv. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  two  sisters 
who  had  been  brought  to  Paris  by  Dagobert^ 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  his  wife,  a 
simple  and  bigoted  woman,  were  carried 
away  and  secluded  in  a  convent.  The 
place  of  their  confiiiment  was  however, 
soon  discovered,  thanks  to  the  fidelity  and 
sagacity  of  Dagobert's  Siberian  dog,  who, 
after  strangling  the  dog  of  the  lady  who 
had  taken  the  young  girls  from  M.  Dago- 
bert, bad  followed  the  carriage,  and  after- 
wards had  conducted  his  master  to  the 
conirent.  The  old  soldier  resolved  to 
storm  the  convent  that  very  night,  and  to 
rescue  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon. 
The  author  gives  a  long  account  of  this 
midnight  expedition,  but  interrupts  his  nar- 
ration in  the  middle,  without  any  cause, 
only  leaving  as  reason  to  think  that  the  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful. 

Then  follows  the  history  of  Genera]  Si- 
mon, after  his  expulsion  from  Poland. 
Hatred  of  the  English,  is  also,  as  it  ap- 
pears, a  requisite  in  novels,  as  well  as  in 
parliamentary  harangues,  and  in  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  newspapers.  General 
Simon  labors  under  an  incurable  Anglopho* 
bia,  erer  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo; 
and,  in  order  to  take  his  revenge,  he  repairs 
to  India,  and  offers  his  services  to  the  king 
of  Moadi  (a  kingdom  of  the  creation  of  M. 
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Eugene  Sue,)  against  the  British  invaders. 
Of  course,  his  services  are  accepted,  and 
the  general  has  the  gratification  of  exhibit- 
ing his  courage  and  military  genius,  on 
many  occasions.  We  have  room  only  for 
the  beginning  of  one  of  his  bulletins  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife  : — '  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  two  good  days  we  have  had  this 
month.  The  troops  of  my  old  friend,  the 
Indian  prince,  under  European  discipline, 
have  efiected  wonders.  We  routed  the 
English,  and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
a  part  of  the  unfortunate  country  invaded 
by  them,  without  law  and  justicp,  which 
they  c.'^ntinue  to  ravage  without  piiy^  for 
this  is  English  warfare.*  A  few  days  after 
this  success,  however,  the  English,  in  their 
turn,  routed  the  army,  so  well  disciplined ; 
the  old  king  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  de- 
prived of  his  crown.  His  son,  Djalma, 
and  the  general,  both  badly  wounded,  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  making  their  escape, 
and  in  reaching  Batayia. 

Djalma,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
one  of  the  Rennepont  family,  and  the  Jesu- 
its determined  to  prevent  his  being  present 
in  Paris,  had  beforehand  commissioned 
their  agents  in  the  Dutch  colony,  to  get  rid 
of  this  obnoxious  claimant.  They  found 
no  other  means  than  to  apply  to  some 
Thugs  (stranglers),  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  island,  and  whose  operations  are  re- 
lated at  length.  One  of  them  succeeded 
in  tattooing  on  the  arm  of  the  young  prince, 
whJe  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep,  the  signs, 
which,  according  to  our  author,  distinguish 
the  Indian  murderers.  He  aderwards  en- 
ticed him  into  a  cave,  where  three  or 
four  of  them  had  fixed  their  residence,  and 
where  he  was  arrested  with  them,  and,  as 
evidently  one  af  them,  by  orders  from  the 
governor,  and  put  into  a  dungeon,  where 
our  author  leaves  him,  until,  on  a  sudden, 
we  find  him  on  board  the  second  ship,  the 
Black  Eagle,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Pi- 
cardy, which  ship  '  sailing  from  Alexandria 
to  Portsmouth,  through  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
ter,  had  touched  the  Azores  I' 

Gabriel,  the  young  priest,  was  on  board 
the  same  vessel,  on  his  return  from  Ameri- 
ca. His  doings  in  the  new  world  are  not 
related  in  the  novel.  The  only  thing  we 
find  concerning  his  career  as  a  missionary, 
is,  that  some  of  the  savages  he  endeavored 
to  convert  to  Christianity,  had  crucified 
him.  How  his  life  was  preserved,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  he  not  only 
was  saved,  but  also,  in  the  shipwreck  on 
the  coast  of  France  succeeded  in  saving 
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BJanche  aad  Rose  from  a  watery  grave. 
This  yoani;  priest,  though  the  Jesuits  had 
discovered  his  lineage,  was  a  sort  of  found- 
ling, whom  the  wife  of  the  old  soldier,  Dag- 
obert,  although  very  poor,  and  having  a  son 
of  her  own,  bad  reared  up  from  his  infancy, 
until  her  confessor  placed  hira  in  a  clerical 
school,  to  make  a  priest  of  him,  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  a  Jesuit  beside.  In  the  last 
chapters  of  the  published  part  of  the  work, 
Gabriel,  disgusted  with  the  doings  of  his 
superiors,  and  convinced  of  their  treachery, 
determines  to  leave  the  society ;  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  bis  release  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  vows,  transfers  on  the  provin- 
cial, d'Aigrigny,  all  his  rights  to  the  prop- 
erty of  Rennepont,  without  knowing  its 
amount;  which  inconsiderate  bargain  he, 
of  course,  deeply  regrets,  when  he  hears 
fturo  Dagobert,  and  his  adoptive  mother, 
that,  by  it,  he  had  deprived  Rose  and 
Blanche,  and  some  other  claimants,  of  their 
legitimate  share  in  the  property. 

Mademoiselle  Adrienne  de  Rennepont 
de  Cardoville's  history  is,  in  some  sort,  the 
most  curious  of  all.  This  young  lady,  of 
an  eccentric  and  fanciful  character,  is  the 
realization  of  ibefemme  Ubre  of  the  St.  Si- 
monists.  Endowed  with  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  superannuated  notions  of  propri- 
ety, and  for  public  opinion,  she  does  what 
she  pleases,  and  in  what  manner  soever  she 
pleases ;  taking  care,  however,  to  do  no- 
thing as  V)y  body  else.  Her  dress,  her  habits, 
her  tastes,  are  all  complacently  portrayed ; 
and  probably,  at  this  present  moment,  many 
musical  French  ladies  of  fashion,  in  imita- 
tion of  this  heroine,  blow  the  French»hom 
on  a  golden  instrument.  Adrienne,  though 
not  of  age,  yet  having  lost  both  her  father 
and  mother,  is  allowed  by  her  aunt,  the 
Princess  of  St.  Dizier,  to  live  as  she  likes, 
and  to  expend  her  income  as  she  chooses ; 
so  that  she  might,  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible, qualify  herself  for  a  residence  in  a 
mad-house,  or  at  the  least,  afford  a  pretence 
(or  inflicting  that  seclusion  upon  the 
thoughtless  girl.  Her  lost  lap-dog  is  found 
by  Agricola,  a  blacksmith,  the  son  of  Dag- 
obert, who,  seeing  the  name  of  the  owner 
on  the  Ci)llar,  takes  the  spaniel  to  her  mis- 
tress. She  immediately  ofiers  a  handsome 
reward  in  money,  which  is  unhesitatingly 
refused  with  an  air  of  such  dignity,  that  the 
young  lady,  begging  his  pardon,  presents 
him  with  a  most  beautiful  and  odoriferous 
camclia,  lying  upon  the  table,  promising  at 
the  same  time  that,  in  any  circumstance, 
he  might  apply  to  her,  and  rely  upon  her 
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best  services.  The  very  next  day  Agricola 
was  in  need*  of  her  good  offices.  Our 
blacksmith  was  at  the  same  time  a  poet, 
and  composed  popular  songs.  France  is 
not  now  governed  by  Mazarin,  who  used  to 
say  of  the  satiric  songs  composed  against 
himself:  *  it  matters  little  if  they  s'mg  and 
laugh,  since  they  pay.'  At  present  the 
French  people  pay,  they  do  not  laugh  ;  and 
if  they  sing  it  is  at  great  peril  to  themselves. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Agricola.  One  of 
his  songs  was  seized  by  the  police,  in  the 
rooiQ  of  another  mechanic  implicated  in 
some  plots  against  the  government,  con- 
cocted by  a  secret  association.  The  song« 
ster  was  immediately  made  an  accomplice, 
and  orders  to  arrest  him  were  issued.  Un- 
der such  circumstancces,  and  aware  of  the 
impending  danger,  Agricola  repaired  to  the 
hotel  of  Miss  Adrienne,  who  secreted  him 
in  a  closet  near  her  apartment,  until  she 
could  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  warrant. 
Unfortunately  the  blacksmith  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  officers,  who  discovered  his 
place  of  retreat^  from  whence  they  took 
him  to  a  prison,  while  his  fair  protectress 
was  driven  to  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  by 
the  false  friend  whom  she  had  requested  to 
accompany  her  to  the  residence  of  a  minis- 
ter, to  whom  she  intended  to  apply  in  favor 
of  the  mechanic. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  Adri- 
enne, we  have  that  of  the  Princess  of  St. 
Dizier,  and  of  the  Marquis-Abb6  d'Aigrig- 
ny.  We  cannot  pollute  our  pages  with  even 
ail  outline  of  the  scenes  of  depravity  which 
are  exhibited  in  this  portion  of  the  work, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  we  forbear  from 
entering  into  the  particulars  of  the  reckless 
career  of  James  Rennepont,  the  mechanic, 
and  another  claimant  to  the  property.  Nu- 
merous chapters  are  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion  of  the  abandoned  life  of  this  man,  and 
of  his  '  queen  of  the  revels,'  and  we  confess 
that  disgust  compelled  us  to  turn  over  many 
pages. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  concerning 
M.  Hardy  the  manufacturer,  and  the  last  of 
the  claimants,  with  the  exception  of  some 
hints,  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  to  get  him 
out  of  their  way,  on  the  l3lh  of  February, 
and  to  undermine  his  credit  and  reduce 
him  to  insolvency,  by  any  means  in  their 
power  as  the  only  commensurate  atonement 
for  the  uprightness  of  his  principles  and  of 
his  conduct,  for  his  patriotism,  and  his  ha- 
tred of  their  society,  as  much  as  on  account 
of  his  being  entitled  to  the  property  which 
they  coveted. 
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Around  all  these  personages  group  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  meniioned, 
whose  history  and  doings  are  equally  re- 
corded, so  that  the  principals  are  generally 
lost  sight  of.  Such,  however,  is  the  pover- 
ty of  the  author's  imagination,  wild  and  mad 
as  it  is,  that  the  already  bulky  volumes  he  has 
published  of  this  novel,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  common  sized  octavo  of  three  hundred 
pages,  if  he  had  not  in  the  catch-penny 
fashion,  swollen  the  matter  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  every  one  of  his  personages,  of  the 
localities,  and  of  the  most  insignificant  cir- 
cumstances. Sun  risings  and  sun  settings 
are  in  abundance.  Moonlights  and  stormy 
nights  occur  every  two  or  three  chapters, 
without  much  variety  in  their  characteris- 
tics, however  different  the  climate.  Every 
room,  ewerj  part  of  the  furniture  is  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  posture  of  the  actors 
in  the  scenes.  When  we  say  described,  we 
do  not  use  the  proper  word,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  author  generally  does  not  resem- 
ble any  thing  that  has  ever  been  seen. 
Countries,  localities,  national  manners,  his- 
tory, natural  phenomena ;  in  one  word  every 
thing  is  boldly  set  at  defiance,  by  the  de- 
scriptive system  of  Eugene  Sue. 

In  order  to  enable  our  English  readers 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Eugene 
Sue,  in  this  respect,  we  beg  leave  to  say  a 
few  words  of  another  of  his  novels,  in  which 
he  describes  the  manners  of  England.  In 
his  'Godolphin  Arabian'  the  principal 
events  take  place  in  England.  It  is  no 
longer  the  old  soldier,  with  his  horse  of  the 
imperial  guard,  and  his  dog,  but  a  mute 
Arab,  Agba,  with  his  horse  Sham,  and  his 
cat  Grimalkin,  (animals  always  play  a  great 

Sart  in  Eugene  Sue's  novels).  A  rich  quaker 
ad  picked  them  all  up  in  some  street  in  Paris, 
and  brought  them  all  home,  to  his  country 
residence,  *  Buryhall,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,'  for  the  only  purpose  of  making 
them  comfortable  and  happy.  The  good- 
natured  quaker  was  baffled  in  his  designs, 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  horse,  which  would 
allow  nobody  to  ride  him,  except  his  mas- 
ter and  friend,  Agba.  The  quaker  tried, 
and  ^as  thrown;  which  misdemeanor  on 
the  part  of  the  animal  he  generously  over- 
looked. All  his  servants  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  did  not  show  the  same 
forgiving  disposition,  but  they  dared  not 
manifest  their  resentment  too  openly.  Un- 
fortunately, a  reverend  clergyman  ^  Dr. 
Harrison,  toko  had  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  kind-hearted  quaker  !  !  — and 
who  was  proud  of  his  own  equestrian  abili- 
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ities,  attempted  to  ride  the  insubordinate 
beast,  and  with  no  better  success  than  his 
predecessors.  The  quaker  could  no  longer 
bear  with  the  restive  spirit  of  the  Arabian 
stallion,  and  summoned  Agba  before  a  sort 
of  court  martial,  composed  of  himself,  his 
daughter.  Dr.  Harrison,  and  his  friend  the 
landlord  of  the  Crowned  Lion,  the  princi- 
pal public-house  of  the  village.  The  sen* 
tence  passed  unanimously  was,  that '  Sham 
should  be  sold ;'  and  it  was  carried  into 
execution.  As  the  companionship  of  Agba 
with  his  horse  was  considered  the  principal 
cause  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  animal,  it 
was  determined  that  they  should  be  parted, 
and  the  horse  was  taken  to  London,  where 
every  means  were  employed  to  tame  it 
But  Agba  who  could  not  live  happy  with- 
out his  friend,  went  to  town  to  see  it,  and 
being  constantly  refused  admittance,  re- 
solved to  escalade  the  house  and  the 
stables,  during  the  night,  just  as  Dagobert, 
in  the  '  Wandering  Jew/  escaladed  the 
convent  to  rescue  Rose  and  Blanche,  but 
with  no  better  success.  Nay,  even  more, 
his  failure  was  attended  with  worse  conse- 
quences ;  for  he  was  taken  as  a  burglar, 
sent  to  Newgate,  where,  two  or  three  days 
afler  his  imprisonment,  in  a  fit  of  despair 
he  was  going  to  hang  himself,  when  he 
wis  providentially  saved  by  the  visit  paid  at 
the  prison  by  Lady  Sarah  Jennings,  the 
widow  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
attended  by  her  eldest  son,  Lord  Godol- 
phin ! !  The  doings  of  the  lady,  and  the 
gross  language  of  her  son,  are  in  keeping 
with  the  strange  notions  just  exhibited  of 
the  English  manners,  and  of  our  aristocra* 
tic  families.  It  is  with  the  same  know- 
ledge and  the  same  accuracy  that  our  au- 
thor describes,  in  the  '  Wandering  Jew,' 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  several  coun- 
tries to  which  he  chooses  to  transport  his 
personages. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  published 
part  of  this  equally  disgusting  and  absurd 
publication,  we  entertained  some  hope  that 
the  author  had  exhausted  his  store  of  filthy 
reminiscences,  and  that  the  continuation  of 
the  work  would  be  comparitively  free  from 
the  demoralizing  pictures  which  fill  the 
first  part ;  but  we  were  soon  disappointed. 
Eugene  Sue  takes  great  care  to  stimulate 
the  depraved  appetite  of  his  readers,  by 
promising  something  still  more  abominable 
than  that  on  which  he  had  hitherto  fed 
them.  All  the  events  related  in  the  6r8t 
part  were  the  produce  of  the  combinations 
of  the  profligate  Marquess  Abbe  d'Aigrig- 
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ny,  and  as  they  had  not  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  de.sired  results,  his  successor  in 
the  management  of  the  plot,  Rodin,  con- 
vinced that  the  failure  is  owing  only  to  the 
scruples  of  his  late  unprincipled  master, 
reproaches  him  for  his  want  of  skill  and 
determination,  and  expounds  his  own  plans 
in  the  following  terms : 

'You  have  had  recourse  to  rough  and 
physical  measures,  instead  of  arting  upon 
noble,  generous  and  elevated  feelings  which, 
when  united,  otfer  an  invincible  phalanx ;  but 
divided,  may  puccessively  be  overcome  byeur- 
prise,Beduction, artifice  or  by  any  other  common 
mode  of  attack.  Now  do  you  understand  me? 
.  .  .  .  Did  any  one  ever  die  from  despair? 
Will  not  gratitude  and  happy  love  lead  to  the 
very  limits  of  insane  generosity?  Are  there 
not  some  deceptions  so  horrible,  that  suicide  is 
the  only  refuge  against  these  dreadful  reali- 
ties? May  not  an  excess  of  sensuality  lead 
to  ihe  tomo,  by  a  slow  and  voluptuous  agony  1 
Are  there,  in  human  life,  some  circumstances 
so  terrible,  as  to  bring  the  most  worldly,  the 
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glance  at  one  another,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  in  the  *  Prologue^*  from  which 
we  now  give  some  extracts,  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  descriptive  and 
imaginative  genius  of  our  author. 

*  The  polar  sea  surrounds  with  a  circle  of 
eternal  ice  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Hiberia 
and  North  America;  the  extreme  limits  of 
Asia  and  America  are  separated  by  Behring 
Straits.  September  is  now  at  its  close ;  and 
the  shortening  gloomy  days  are  succeeded  by 
long,  stormy  nights.  The  dark  blue  sky,  in- 
tersected by  lines  of  violet,  is  hardiv  illumined 
by  the  sun,' whose  disk,  level  with  the  horizon, 
feebly  shines  on  the  dazzling  gleam  of  the 
snow,  which  extends  over  immense  steppes. 
To  the  westward,  this  inhospitable,  desert  is 
bounded  by  a  rocky  coast,  of  rugged  and  gi- 
gantic description;  at  the  foot  of  which  lies 

the  frozen  ocean No  human  being 

seems  able  to  explore  the  solitude  of  these  re- 
gions of  frosts  and  tempests,  famine  and  death ; 
— yet  strange,  the  snow  which  constantly  co- 
vers  the  deserts  at  the  extremities  of  the  two 


religion,  abandoning  all  their  worldly  wealth, 
for  sackcloth,  prater,  and  mystic  raptures? 
Are  there  not,  in  fact,  a  thousand  circumstan- 
ces in  which  the  reaction  of  the  passions  pro- 
duces the  most  extraordinary  transformations, 
and  the  most  tragical  events,  in  the  lives  of 
both  men  and  women  ?  But  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  immense  resources  produced  by  partial 
or  mutual  annihilation,  which,  playing  on  the 
human  passions,  if  skilfully  managed,  either 
by  combining,  opposing,  subduing  or  exciting 
them,  more  especially  when,  perhaps,  thanks 
to  a  powerful  auxiliary,  those  passions  become 
redoubled  in  their  ardor  and  in  their  vio- 
lence. ' 

Such  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  forthcom- 
ing volumes;  which,  we  sincerely  hope,  we 
shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  perusing. 

All  our  readers  will  naturally  say,  after 
reading  this  faithful  analysis  of  the  work, 
'  Hitherto  we  have  seen  nothing  but  the 
Jesuits;  where  is  the  Wandering  Jew,  who 
gives  its  title  to  the  work?'  We  cannot 
answer  the  question,  except  by  a  supposi-^ 
tion,  a  surmise ;  for  the  Wandering  Jew 
appears  but  once  in  his  real  character,  with- 
out acting,  and  in  the  few  events  in  which, 
we  imagine,  he  acts  a  part,  it  is  under  a 
sort  of  incognito.  But  then  we  find,  not 
only  a  wandering  Jew,  but  also  a  wander- 
ing Jewess ;  not,  indeed,  pursuing,  together, 
so  as  to  alleviate  their  mutual  fatigues  and 
hardships,  their  endless  journey ;  but  always 
marching  in  opposite  directions,  without 
ever  meeting;   and   only  once    casting  a 


course  towards  the  rocks  just  described  as 
overlooking  the  snowy  steppes  of  Siberia, while 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  the  same  impression,  but 
larger  and  deeper,  betrays  the  heavy  march 
of  a  man,  who  has  also  directed  his  journey 
towards  the  Straits.  One  would  suppose  that 
this  man  and  woman,  thus  arriving  Irom  oppo- 
site quarters,  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  two 
continents,  had  a  hope  of  gaining  a  glance  at 
one  another,  across  the  narrow  sea  which 
separates  them.' 

Eugene  Sue  is  too  good-natured  to  dis- 
appoint them,  though  he  seems  not  to  know 
them ;  and  repeatedly  asks,  who  they  are  ? 
He  immediately  produces  an  aurora  borea- 
lis,  much  superior  to  any  that  ever  was 
seen ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  ppite  of  the 
Alpine  mountains  of  ice,  he  creates  a  mi- 
rage, which  has  the  desired  efiect.  '  On 
the  Siberian  cape,  a  man,  on  his  knees, 
was  extending  his  arms  towards  America, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  despair ;  while, 
on  the  American  promontory,  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  replied  to  the  despondent 
attitude  of  the  man,  by  pointing  to  heaven.' 
Then,  again,  our  author  asks,  Whence 
came,  and  who  are  these  two  creatures? 
and  he  closes  his  prologue,  discarding  them 
altogether,  until  in  the  epilogue,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  volume,  the  man  alone  is  re-in- 
troduced in  the  character  of  Wandering 
Jew,  to  make  a  speech. 

We  greatly  suspect  that,  though  he  is 
not  mentioned,  it  is  the  same  personage 
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who  seeks,  all  over  the  world,  the  members 
of  Rennepout  family,  and  delivers  them 
their  medals ; — who,  when  General  Simon, 
being  ordered,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  to 
carry  a  battery  with  his  cuirassiers,  just 
when  the  artilleryman  was  applying  the 
match  to  a  cannon,  in  front  of  which  stood 
the  general,  placed  himself  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  and  after  the  discharge  was 
not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it; — who,  having 
been  strangled  and  buried  by  the  Thugs, 
in  India,  some  time  afterwards  crosses  the 
path  of  his  murderers,  to  their  utter  con- 
sternation ; — who,  in  fine,  is  the  invisible 
promoter  of  the  supernatural  incidents 
crowded  in  the  work.  As  to  the  woman, 
the  wandering  Jewess,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  she  is  the  identical  beautiful  lady  who 
brought  the  codicil  at  the  meeting  in  the 
house,  in  Francis-street. 

It  is  time  to  conclude  our  observation ; 
and  we  cannot  dismiss  the  work  without 
expressing  our  concern  at  seeing,  every 
day,  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  transla- 
tions, not  only  of  this  insane  publication, 
but  also  of  the  other  works  of  the  same  au- 
thor,— works  of  an  equally,  and  perhaps 
still  more  objectionable  character.  We 
were  in  hope  that  the  morbid  appetites  of 
our  neighbors  would  not  find  any  one,  in 
our  country,  disposed  to  a  deplorable  rival- 
ry. In  this  we  have  been  disappointed ; 
and,  as  public  journalists,  we  feel  bound 
to  caution  our  readers  against  the  poison, 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  which  they 
are  so  urgently  invited  to  partake.  Were 
not  the  works  in  question  obtaining  a  wide 
circulation  amongst  us,  we  should  not  have 
so  far  deviated  from  our  ordinary  practice, 
as  to  notice  them.  It  is  certainly  discredit- 
able to  our  modern  literature,  that  such 
publications  should  be  reproduced,  at  a  time 
when  we  boast  of  the  progress  of  reason, 
and  of  the  advance  of  religion  among  us. 
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The  reflective  reader  will  not  have  found 
it  difficult  to  forestall  the  result  of  the  con- 
versation between  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her 
daughters,  which  was  detailed  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  persuasive  eloquence  of  Ma- 
ria was  certainly  felt  the  more  strongly,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Roberts  herself  had   become 
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heartily  sick  of  Baden-Baden,  and  much  as 
that  fond  parent  admired  the  great  mental 
powers  of  her  eldest  daughter,  she  might 
not  have  yielded  so  readily  to  her  spirited 
reasoning  on  the  subject  of  the  house,  had 
not  one  or  two  little  circumstances  led  her 
very  ardently  to  wish  that  the  whole  edifice, 
balcony  and  all,  had  been  sunk  in  the  Red 
Sea  before  the  moment  at  which  she  en* 
tered  it. 

It  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  progress 
of  her  tacit  reasonings  up  to  the  moment 
that  her  bold  final  resolution  was  taken  ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Roberts  was 
made  to  understand  that  there  was  no  use 
in  saying  any  thing  more  upon  the  subject, 
for  that  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  im- 
periously commanded  their  immediate  de- 
parture. Mrs.  Roberts,  doubtless  from  im 
impulse  of  female  delicacy,  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  state  the  conclusive  anecdote 
of  the  kiss  to  her  husband,  but  by  thus  rest- 
ing her  argument  upon  the  general  ground 
of  good  sense  and  proper  feeling,  lefl  him 
no  excuse  whatever  for  making  himself 
troublesome  by  useless  opposition.  And 
so  Mr.  Roberts  desired  that  she  would 
please  to  do  whatever  she  thought  best. 

It  was  therefore  within  a  very  short  time 
indeed  afler  the  departure  of  Lord  Lynber- 
ry  and  his  companions  from  Baden-Baden, 
that  Mrs.  Roberts  and  the  three  young  la- 
dies might  once  again  have  been  seen,  hang- 
ing each  over  a  travelling  trunk,  laboriou»- 
ly  employed  in  depositing  within  it  rather 
more  than  it  could  conveniently  contain. 
Edward  considered  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  packers  in  Europe,  and 
never  suffered  any  one  to  touch  his  port- 
manteau but  himself,  and  poor  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, too,  upon  all  former  occasions  had 
rather  ostentatiously  displayed  his  power  of 
being  useful ;  but  now  all  packing  energy 
seemed  dead  within  him.     In  truth,  a  very 
important  moral  revolution  was  verv  rapid- 
ly taking  place  in  Mr.  Roberts.     When  he 
first  listened  to  his  wife's  arguments  respect- 
ing the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
exchanging  his  sober  home  in  England — 
for  he  knew  not  very  well  what,  upon  the 
continent — he  most  sincerely  believed  her 
to  be  one  of  the  very  cleverest  women,  and 
very  best  managers  that  ever  was  born ;  but, 
as  it  turned  out,  poor  man,  he  was,  as  the 
reader  must  be  by  this  time  aware,  any 
thing  but  "  blest  in  so  believing."     Never- 
theless it  was  long,  surprisingly  long,  before 
he  began  even  to  guess  that  it  was  possible 
he  might  have  been  mistaken.    Nay,  even 
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when  a  vague  doubt  timidly  occurred  to 
him,  suggested  by  meditating  on  the  very 
puzzling  novelties  of  all  kinds  upon  which 
they  were  thrown,  it  led  him  no  further 
towards  doubting  his  wife's  great  financial 
capacity,  than  just  thinking  that  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  clear  in  her  accounts  in 
Paris  as  in  London.  But  then  came  the 
great  master-stroke  of  obtaining  Miss  Har- 
rington as  an  inmate,  and  this  for  a  long 
time  sufficed  to  set  every  thing  like  pecu- 
niary alarm  at  defiance,  nor  did  even  the 
splendor  of  the  Balcony  House,  or  the 
startling  innovation  of  a  carriage  for  the 
whole  summer,  occasion  him  any  lasting 
alarm ;  but  when  he  heard  the  admired  wife 
of  his  bosom  lay  it  down  as  a  law  as  per- 
emptory as  it  was  new,  that  upon  every 
occasion  where  money  was  greatly  wanted, 
the  capital  of  his  little  fortune  was  to  be 
drawn  upon  to  supply  the  want,  he  really 
felt  as  if  the  solid  earth  was  in  the  act  of 
melting  away  from  under  his  feet. 

But  if  the  long  confirmed  habit  of  im- 
plicit trust  was  shaken  by  this,  that  of  con- 
jugal obedience  was  not,  and  the  terrified 
but  compliant  gentleman  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand made  for  his  signature,  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  related ;  yet  there  was  no 
habit  strong  enough  to  keep  him  from  feel- 
ing a  very  new  and  very  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion of  doubt,  as  to  what  was  to  happen  next. 
Wonders  had  followed  so  quickly  on  each 
other,  that  all  conjectures  as  to  what  was, 
or  what  was  not  likely  to  occur  to  him  and 
his  race,  were  set  completely  at  defiance, 
and  the  poor  man  felt  as  if  he  were  rolling 
head  over  heels  in  an  atmosphere  of  clouds, 
athwart  which,  indeed,  occasionally  shot 
beams  of  exceeding  brightness,  and  coro- 
nets, and  bleeding  hearts,  and  parks,  and 
palaces,  and  sons-in-law  and  a  daughter-in- 
law,  all  became  visible  in  succession ;  yet 
the  rolling-over-and-over  sensation  which 
accompanied  it  all,  made  him  exceedingly 
uncomfortable,  and  acting  like  a  sort  of 
mental  sea-sickness,  left  him  languidly  and 
despond ingly  unable  to  help  himself. 

*'  What  does  make  papa  stand  looking  so 
like  a  fool  ?"  said  Agatha.  "  He  seems  to 
grow  more  stupid  and  helpless  every  day." 
**  My  dear  Agatha,"  replied  her  mother, 
suddenly  pausing  in  the  very  act  of  locking 
her  own  particular  trunk,  **  my  dear  Aga- 
tha, you  know  that  my  most  anxious  wish 
has  always  been  to  bring  up  my  children  in 
habits  of  respect  to  their  father;  and  that 
way  of  speaking  is  not  at  all  pretty,  my 
dear.   Your  poor  dear  papa  is  not  so  young 
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as  he  has  been,  I  won't  deny  that,  Agatha; 
but  you  and  your  brother  and  sister  have  a 
great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  I  promise  you. 
It  is  not  every  man,  who  as  he  feels  himself 
growing  old,  has  the  good  sense  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  let  his  wife  manage  every 
thing  for  him.  Some  old  gentlemen  are 
dreadfully  obstinate  I  can  tell  you,  add 
most  abominably  troublesome,  which  is 
what  we  really  have  none  of  us  a  right  to 
say  of  your  poor  dear  father.  So  don't  let 
me  hear  you  speak  in  that  sort  of  way  again, 
my  dear." 

Miss  Agatha  turned  on  hrr  heel,  and 
screwed  up  one  eye  with  a  merry  expres- 
sion, which  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  her 
sister,  for  whose  advantage  the  grimace 
was  performed ;  but  Mrs.  Roberts  saw  it 
not,  and  returned  to  the  occupation  she  had 
suspended  while  uttering  her  pious  lecture, 
with  the  noble  self-approving  satisfaction  of 
a  Roman  pattern  matron,  who  knows  that 
she  has  done  her  duty. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Roberts  that 
she  had  so  fully  established  her  new  system 
of  drawing  upon  capital,  before  all  her  Ba- 
den-Baden bills  came  in  upon  her,  or  she 
might  have  been  a  little  dismayed,  and  a 
good  deal  puzzled  as  to  the  means  of  pay- 
ing them. 

*'Mercy  on  me,  mamma,  have  you  got  all 
those  bills  to  pay  before  we  start?"  exclaim- 
ed Agatha,  upon  entering  the  room,  where 
the  pains-taking  lady  was  laboriously  engag- 
ed in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  sum 
total.  *'  Why,  what  on  earth  will  you  do 
for  money  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  place  as  this  In  the 
whole  course  of  my  life!"  replied  her  mo- 
ther. "  The  people  must  be  the  very  great- 
est cheats  upon  earth.  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor,  Agatha,  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle bill  here  that  I  can  be  said  to  have  for- 
gotten. I  have  always  taken  the  greatest 
care  to  keep  in  my  head  a  general  idea  of 
every  thing  that  was  owing;  but  who  in 
the  world  can  undertake  to  say  that  these 
abominable  tradespeople  have  not  put  down 
lots  and  lots  of  things  that  we  have  never 
had  ?  and  then  they  write  and  spell  in  such 
a  way.  I  am  sure  I  can't  read  one  quarter 
of  the  words  in  any  bill  here.  All  I  know 
is,  that  from  first  to  last,  I  have  managed 
every  thing  with  the  very  greatest  economy ; 
but  certainly  these  bills  will  make  a  dread- 
ful hole  in  the  sum  I  have  made  your  father 
draw  for." 

"I  should  think  so,  ma* am,"  returned 
Agatha,  raising  her  eyebrows,  and  opening 
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her  handsome  ejes  rather  more  widely  than 
usual. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Agatha,  I  want  you  to 
talk  a  little  common  sense  to   Edward  for 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  you 
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than  to  me.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  crea- 
tures, I  know,  that  ever  lived,  and  I  am  as 
proud  of  him  as  I  ought  to  be.  Nothing 
can  be  more  manly  and  spirited  than  all  his 
notions  about  Bertha,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  he  will  manage  matters  in 
that  quarter  perfectly  well  at  last,  but  the 
fact  is,  Agatha,  that  he  is  wasting  time. 
When  one  sees  such  a  sight  as  this,"  she 
continued,  pointing  to  the  sinister  and 
threatening  looking  folios  which  covered 
the  table,  *'  when  one  sees  such  a  sight  as 
this,  Agatha,  it  is  impossible  to  help  feel- 
ing that  the  sooner  Miss  Bertha  Harring- 
ton is  turned  into  Mrs.  Edward  Roberts  the 
better." 

"  Edward  is  a  good  clever  fellow,  I  know 
that  quite  as  well  as  you  do,  ma'am  ;  but  in 
the  first  place,  I  suspect  that  he  is  just  at 
present  at  the  feet  of  another  woman,  and 
in  the  next,  J  greatly  doubt  if  Miss  Beriha 
has  the  least  inclination  to  see  him  at  hers." 
Mrs.  Roberts  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
her  daughter  with  a  rather  mysterious  sort 
of  smile. 

*'  You  have  never  had  any  confidential 
conversation  with  your  brother,  have  you, 
my  dear,  upon  the  subject  of  Bertha  Har- 
rington V* 

**  Confidential,  ma'am?     I  don't  exactly 
know  what  you  mean  by  confidential — he 
never  talks  very  much  about  her  in  any 
way,"  replied   Agatha;  "but  he  has  cer- 
tainly confessed  to  me  that  he  dislikes  her 
more  than  any  girl  he  ever  saw  in  his  life." 
Mrs.  Roberts  again  smiled  mysteriously. 
''  All  that,  you  know,  and  Edward  knows 
too,  as  well  as  we  do,  Agatha,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  object  in  selecting  her  for 
his  wife,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  very  much 
with  the  same  accent  and  manner  that  a 
queen  mother  might  have  employed,  when 
speaking  diplomatically  of  the  espousals  of 
her  royal  son.     "  I  have  taken  no  notice 
whatever,"  she  resumed,  "  of  his  little  flirta- 
tion with  that  pretty-looking   Madame  de 
Marquemont.  I  know  that  it  never  answers 
to  plague  men  about  those  sort  of  things. 
When  he  is  married  I  dare  say  he  will  be 
quite  as  steady  as  other  men  of  fashion, 
and  I  really  don't  see  that  one  has  any  right 
to  ask  more.     Young  men  will  be  young 
men,  that's  the  fact,  and  not  all  the  mothers 
in  the  world  can  prevent  it" 
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**  You  are  quite  right  there,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied her  daughter, "  bui  still,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  I  should  be  better  pleased  if  I 
thought  Edward  was  rather  more  certain  of 
getting  Bertha  Harrington.  Her  fortune, 
and  the  connexion  too,  would  unquestiona- 
bly be  very  advantageous." 

"  He  is  quite  aware  of  it,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned her  mother,  with  another  smile; 
"  but  J  have  promised  to  keep  his  secret. 
If  you  really  feel  uneasy  about  it,  Agatha, 
you  had  better  manage  to  get  a  little  private, 
and  quite  unreserved  conversation  with  him ; 
he  would  soon  set  your  heart  at  rest,  I'll 
answer  for  it.  And  if  you  do  set  him  talk- 
ing on  the  subject,  my  dear  girl,  urge  him 
not  to  lose  time.  Look  there,"  she  added, 
pointing  to  the  bills,  "  and  that  will  inspire 
you  with  eloquence  on  the  subject." 

Agatha  was  too  busy  at  that  moment  to 
seek  the  Htc^Ute  her  mother  recommend- 
ed, but  her  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  she 
determined  to  find  an  early  opportunity  for 
gratifying  it. 


Meantime,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  himself 
was  not  altogether  without  what  the  immor- 
tal Major  Sturgeon  was  wont  to  call  his 
"  little  fracasses."  His  tender  friendship  for 
Madame  de  Marquemont  had  reached  its 
climax.  And  we  all  know  that  every  thing 
which  grows,  even  an  oak-tree,  having  once 
attained  its  highest  point  of  strength  and 
perfection,  straightway  begins  to  decline. 
This  process  is  in  oak  trees  a  very  slow 
one,  slower  a  good  deal  than  that  by  which 
the  soft  passion  of  love  evaporates  afker  it 
has  once  began  to  fall  away.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  fascinating  countess  had 
become  fonder  of  him  than  ever ;  she  con- 
fessed that  she  was  never  happy  without 
him,  and  as  to  enduring  the  dreadful  bore 
of  shopping  without  having  his  delightful 
chit-chat  to  amuse  her  the  while,  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  1  But  though 
fully  conscious  of  this  flattering  excess  of 
partiality  on  her  part,  the  young  man,  in 
all  the  thoughtless  wantonness  of  youth,  had 
with  little,  or  no  preparation,  disclosed  to 
her  the  heart-rending  fact  of  his  almost 
immediate  departure. 

"  Am  I  then  to  see  you  no  more,  Ed- 
ward ?"  she  exclaimed  with  tender  earnest- 
ness. 

"Oh,  dear!  yes,"  he  replied,  "very 
oflen,  I  hope.    To-morrow  I  am  going  to 
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dine  with  some  men  at  '  La  Favorite/  but 
jou  ma  J  depend  upon  my  o«*iHing  on  you, 
nay  8%veet  friend,  the  morning  after,  and 
then,  dear  Arabella,  we  must  consult  about 
future  meetings." 

'*  The  day  after  to-morrow/'  she  repeated ; 
"  oh,  that  is  very  long  I  But  you  will  not 
fail  me  then,  dear  Edward  t  You  will  be 
sure  to  come  ?" 

Whereupon  he  reassured  her  gentle  heart 
by  an  oath,  kissed  her  hand,  and  departed 
whistlmg  "  Rory  O'aMore." 

The  young  gentleman  kept  his  oath.  On 
the  day  after  the  morrow  he  came  again, 
but  instead  of  being  welcomed  by  the 
charming  countess  in  person,  he  received 
the  following  note,  put  into  his  hand  by  the 
maid  of  the  lodging-house,  with  something 
very  like  a  broad  grin. 

'*  My  husband,  my  tyrant  husband,  is 
about  to  drag  me  from  Baden  and  from  you  ! 
Imagine  my  despair  and  pity  it !  Gracious 
Heaven  !  is  it  possible !  Is  that  hateful 
rambling  the  sound  of  the  diligence  into 
which  within  five  minutes  I  must  throw 
myself,  in  order  to  be  dragged  away  from 
the  only  man  who  ever  possessed  my  heart. 
He  comes — he  comes  !  Farewell,  Edward  ! 
Oh,  a  long  farewell !  But,  perhaps,  not  for 
ever !  "  Arabella." 

"  How  very  lucky,"  exclaimed  the  un- 
feeling young  man.  "I  was  desperately 
afraid  that  I  should  hear  she  was  going  to 
follow  me." 

Before  the  day  was  half  over,  however, 
he  discovered  that  not  only  a  multitude  of 
pretty  things,  the  purchase  of  which  he  had 
certainly  sanctioned  during  the  first  affec- 
tionate weeks  of  their  intimacy,  but  a  very 
alarming  amount  of  other  articles  had,  as 
it  now  appeared,  been  set  down  at  more  than 
one  shop  to  his  account,  which,  added  to 
the  croupier's  claims  against  him,  formed  a 
sum  total  that  disagreeably  startled  him. 
There  was  little  use,  however,  in  reading 
and  le-reading  the  items,  or  in  swearing 
either  at  the  pretty  articles  themselves,  or 
at  their  pretty  wearer;  something  more 
business-like  must  be  done,  and  the  best 
thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  go  to  the 
shops  with  the  bills  in  his  hand,  and  de- 
mand with  a  good  deal  of  vehement  indig- 
nation, how  the  devil  they  dared  to  send  in 
bills  to  him  with  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do;  concluding  his  spirited  remonstrance 
by  saying,  "  Do  you  take  roe  for  the  coun- 
tess's husband,  you  scilerai  ?" 
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'*  As8ur6ment,  non,  roonsienr,"  replied 
the  master  of  the  shop,  with  an  obsequious 
smile. 

"  Then  carry  your  bills  to  the  person  who 
is,"  returned  Edward,  in  a  blustering  tone. 
'*  I  should  like  to  know  uhat  sort  of  law  it 
must  be,  that  could  make  me  pay  the  bills 
of  another  man's  wife." 

"  Come  here,  Arnauld,"  said  the  master 
of  the  shop  to  a  young  man,  who  was 
standing  at  the  opposite  counter,  *'  and  you 
too,  Ernest,"  he  added,  addressing  another, 
who  was  lounging  at  the  door.  '*  Have 
you  not,  both  of  you,  served  this  gentleman 
at  different  times  with  various  articles 
ordered  by  him  for  use  of  Madame  de 
Marquemont  7" 

"Yes/'  and  "yes/' replied  stoutly  and 
positively  each  of  the  persons  applied  to. 

Edward  knit  his  brows,  stamped  with  bis 
foot,  nay,  even  clenched  his  fist  as  he  began 
a  bullying  reply,  but  the  gentle,  peaceful 
smile,  with  which  the  travelling  Parisian 
mercer  regarded  him,  stopped  him  short, 
and  he  concluded  his  remonstance,  by  mut- 
ing, "The  word  of  your  garqons  de  boU" 
tique  will  not  be  taken  against  mine." 

"  We  shall  be  three  to  one,  sir,"  replied 
the  mercer,  with  another  of  his  civil  smiles ; 
"  besides,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  monsieur, 
I  have  other  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.  I  am  perfectly  prepared 
to  prove  before  the  tribunals  that  1  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  trusting  Madame  de  Marque- 
mont— nay,  that  1  had  positively  refused  to 
trust  her  three  days  only  before  the  date  of 
the  first  entry  in  this  bill.  It  was  you,  sir, 
whom  I  trusted,"  he  continued,  with  a  bow 
of  profound  respect,  "if  you  remember, 
sir,  the  lady  said,  '  Do  give  your  name,  dear 
friend — the  people  don't  know  me.'  " 

Edward  bit  his  lips.  There  was  not  so 
much  of  able  mimicry  in  the  man's  tone 
and  manner,  that  the  unlucky  young  Eng- 
lishman, even  if  he  had  previously  forgotten 
the  fact,  could  not  fail  to  have  remembered 
the  words  when  so  repeated.  "  D'ailleurs, 
monsieur,"  resumed  the  courteous  mercer, 
"  your  address,  as  well  as  your  distinguished 
name  and  appearance,  was  quite  a  sufficient 
guarantee.  We  all  know  that  none  but  the 
most  illustrious  families  ever  take  the  Bal- 
cony House — and  every  thing,  you  must  be 
aware,  monsieur,  is  immediately  known  in 
a  little  place  like  this — so  different  from 
Paris  1  There  was  not  a  tradesman  in  the 
town  who  did  not  immediately  know  that 
the  Balcony  family  had  hired  a  carriage  for 
the  summer,  and  were  on  terms  of  the  most 
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intimate  friendship  with  Milor  Lynberry 
and  Milor  Montgomery.  Ah !  monsieur, 
who  would  have  a  scruple  of  accepting 
your  name  as  a  guarantee!  No  one,  as- 
surhment  ! — and  accordingly,  monsieur,  it 
has  been  accepted  by  myself,  as  well  as  by 
all  the  other  most  fashionable  marchands  at 
the  Baths.  Nor  have  we,  any  of  us,  the 
slightest  fear  that  we  shall  find  cause  to 
regret  our  noble  confidence !" 

Mr.  Edward  Roberts  had  not  a  word 
more  to  say  against  a  claim  so  every  way 
well  established.  However,  for  consisten- 
cy's sake,  he  again  knit  his  brows,  and  then 
said,  **  At  any  rate,  you  must  wait  a  few 
days  for  it." 

The  mercer  again  bowed  low. 

"  Whenever  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
monsieur,"  he  said.  "  Any  time  within 
the  next  week  would  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  A  family  of  such  distinction 
as  that  of  monsieur,  could  not  leave  Baden 
in  the  style  that  had  suited  Madame  de 
Marquemont,  who,  eependant,  etait,Ufaui 
Tavouer,  une  ftmme  charmante,'* 

With  such  satisfaction  as  could  be  de- 
rived from  this  opinion,  the  unfortunate 
Edward  quitted  the  shop,  but  found  more 
solid  consolation  in  the  conviction  that  his 
father  and  mother  would  not  leave  him  be- 
hind in  a  gaol,  than  even  in  the  sympathet- 
ic admiration  of  the  shop-keeper  for  Ma- 
dame de  Marquemont. 

It  was  to  his  mother,  therefore,  that  this 
pretty  specimen  of  the  English  nation  be- 
took himself,  in  order  to  find  the  means  of 
confirming  the  French  shop-keeper's  favor- 
able opinion  of  himself  and  his  distin' 
guished  family,  and  he  certainly  found,  not- 
withstanding the  astounding  demand  for 
fresh  supplies  that  he  brought  upon  her, 
that  he  was  right  in  conjecturing  he  should 
not  be  left  behind  in  a  gaol.  Mrs.  Roberts, 
however,  did  begin  to  feel  that  a  few  more 
months  passed  like  the  three  last,  would 
bring  her  pecuniary  affairs  into  rather  a 
desperate  condition,  and  therefore  having 
distinctly  answered  Edward's  distinct  ques- 
tion of  "  Dou  you  intend,  ma'am,  to  leave 
me  here  to  rot  in  a  gaol  V*  in  the  negative, 
which  answer,  by  the  way,  she  gave  as 
promptly  as  distinctly,  for  her  son  looked 
at  her  as  she  asked  the  question  with  such 
wide-open  round  eyes,  that  she  was  quite 
frightened,  she  ventured  to  hint  that  the 
sooner  he  put  himself  in  possession  of  Miss 
Harrington's  fortune,  the  better  it  would 
certainly  be  for  himself  and  his  family,  as 
be  must,  by  this  time  be  aware. 


"  And  the  thing  shall  be  done,  ma'am/' 
he  replied,  **  as  soon  aAer  we  leave  this 
cursed  place,  as  you  shall  be  pleased  to  put 
the  needful  quantity  of  tin  into  my  hands. 
An  old  woman — I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
may^ot  be  quite  as  much  up  to  all  the  turn- 
ings and  twistings  of  such  a  job  as  a  young 
man,  'twould  not  be  quite  fair  to  expect  it ; 
but  yet,  mother,  I  won't  believe  that  you  are 
such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  cannot 
get  through  with  it  without  a  good  fist-full  of 
ready  money.  As  soon  as  you  can  manage 
to  scratch  together  a  hundred  pounds  for 
me,  after  these  d — d  debts  are  paid,  ]  will 
turn  your  hateful  Miss  Bertha  into  Mrs. 
Edward  Roberts  in  no  time." 

Although  these  conditions  were  by  no 
means  unreasonable,  they  were  by  no  means 
eas^ — and  Mrs.  Roberts  fairly  groaned. 

**  Oh  1  very  well,  ma'am,"  resumed  the 
young  gentleman.  *'  I  am  by  no  means  in 
a  hurry  about  it,  I  assure  you.  I  will  not 
deny  that,  as  things  seem  to  be  going,  the 
scheme  which,  as  I  shall  manage  it,  cannot 
fail,  may  be  convenient ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  too  disagreeable  for  me  to  be  at  all  in 
a  hurry  about  it.  It  is  ^ou  who  are  to  look 
out  about  it,  remember,  and  not  I.  All  I 
can  say  is,  if  you  will  furnish  the  money,  I 
will  marry  the  girl.  And  if  that  does  not 
content  you,  I  can't  help  it." 

**  It  does,  it  does  content  me,"  replied 
his  mother,  eagerly,  "  &nd  the  money  shall 
be  forthcoming  if  I  guide  your  father's  band 
to  make  him  draw  for  it." 

"  And  when  am  I  to  have  the  cash  that 
is  to  free  me  from  the  gripe  of  all  the  ras* 
cals  here?"  demanded  the  young  gentle- 
man. 

"  Nay,  it  must  he  done  at  once,  Edward," 
replied  his  mother.  "  Your  father  has  got 
into  a  queer  sort  of  care-for-nothing  way 
lately,  which  will  make  getting  another 
drail  easy  enough.  Though  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  either  to  see  him  do  what  one  asks, 
just  as  if  he  was  asleep." 

"Dear  me,  ma'am,"  returned  her  lively 
son,  "  I  should  have  thought  that  must  be 
the  pleasantest  possible  state  in  which  to 
find  him,  when  he  was  required  to  transact 
business,  unless,  indeed,  he  could  be  brought 
to  such  a  desirable  state  of  lucidity  as  to 
give  his  signature  when  he  was  asleep  out- 
right." 

"  For  shame,  Edward  1  How  can  you 
talk  so  1"  replied  the  conscientious  mother. 
"  You  know,  my  dear,  1  have  always  made 
it  a  most  particular  point  with  you  and 
your  sisters,  that  you  should  always  treat 
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your  father  with  tlie  greatest  respect.  He 
is  a  very  good  man,  EHward,  though  per- 
haps he  may  not  be  quite  as  bright  as  his 
children.  But  it  is  not  his  fault,  remem- 
ber, if  he  had  not  quite  such  t  mother  as 
you  have  had." 

The  sneer  with  which  this  well-brouaht- 
up  youth  turned  up  his  hee],  and  concluded 
the  interview,  was  an  offering  from  his 
heart  to  both  his  parents,  and  might,  with- 
out falsifying  his  feelings,  have  been  divid- 
ed very  equally  between  them. 

•         ••••• 

All  that  now  remained  to  be  done  before 
ag^ain  packing  themselves  into  the  identical 
velerino  equipage  which  had  conveyed  them 
to  Baden,  was  to  take  a  proper  leave  of 
Agatha's  illustrious  friend  the  Princess  Fus- 
kymuskoif.  They  parted  fondly,  and  with 
mutual  regret ;  the  princess  was  in  every 
respect  exactly  such  a  friend  as  suited  Miss 
Agatha,  and  Miss  Agatha  was  in  every 
respect  exactly  such  a  friend  as  suited  the 
princess.  So  they  mutually  promised  a 
punctual  correspondence  by  letters,  and  the 
princess  very  positively  declared  that  if  she 
were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  pro- 
longed leave  of  absence  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  prince  her  husband,  she 
should  certainly  pass  the  next  winter  in  the 
same  capital  as  her  friend.  She  then  put  a 
little  diamond  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the 
enchanted  Agatha,  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks,  and  dismissed  her.  And  so  ended 
the  campaign  of  the  Robertses  at  Baden- 
Baden. 
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The  sort  of  journey,  as  to  enjoyment, 
which  was  now  began,  continued  and  end- 
ed, a  la  veterino^  by  our  travellers,  may 
very. easily  be  imagined,  and  for  this  reason 
it  shall  not  be  described.  The  great  object 
that  the  master  spirits  of  the  expedition 
had  before  them,  was  the  reaching  the  im- 
perial city  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is 
vastly  probable  that  they  were  not  the  first 
travellers  to  whose  imaginations  this  same 
object  acted  as  a  magnet,  drawing  their 
bodies  afler  it  by  a  prodigiously  powerful 
attraction ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
space  between  the  Duchy  of  Baden  and  the 
city  of  the  Caesars  was  ever  before  passed 
over  with  such  utter  indifiereiice  to  every 
thing  that  lay  between,  as  on  the  present 
occasion.  As  to  Bertha,  it  was  a  feeling 
stronger  than  indifference  which  caused  her 
to  submit  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but 
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with  positive  satisfaction  to  this  cat-in-a 
basket  sort  of  mode  of  being  conveyed  over 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  inter- 
esting country  in  the  world.  She  knew 
what  it  was  to  look  in  the  society  of  the 
things  we  call  Roberts,  and  now  she  knew 
also  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  happiness,  the 
intense  happiness  which  *'  bountiful  sweet 
Heaven"  can  pour  into  our  hearts,  through 
our  eyes,  when  the  spirit  is  roused  up  and 
awakened  by  the  companionship  of  a  friend 
— a  friend  like  Vincent.  So  th^t  Bertha, 
like  the  rest  of  the  party,  very  greatly  pre- 
ferred getting  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  any 
lingering  on  the  road. 

"Good  gracious!  how  lucky  Bertha  is!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts.  "  IIow  she  does 
sleep  to  be  sure!"  And  no  wonder  she 
thought  her  young  companion's  power  of 
reposing  during  the  fatigue  of  this  long,  te- 
dious journey,  both  enviable  and  extraordi- 
nary, for  never  did  chance  bring  to  the  ear 
of  Bertha  the  well-known  name  of  some  spot, 
consecrated  by  history,  poetry,  or  art,  with- 
out her  closing  her  eyes  with  resolute  firm- 
ness, and  mentally  exclaiming,  '*  Oh !  a 
thousand  times  rather  would  I  never  see  it 
at  all  than  see  it  with  them  1" 

[n   this  manner  they  crawled   onwards 
towards  Rome,  and  when  at  length  they 
passed  through  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  they 
had  at  least  one  feeling  that  was  common 
to  them  all,  which,  though  it  had  but  lit- 
tle of  classic  enthusiasm  in  it,  was  at  least 
perfectly  unaffected  and  sincere.     It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  six  persons 
who  occupied  the  carriage  within  and  with- 
out, was  the  most  delighted  at  feeling  that 
they  were  about  to  quit  it.     This  feeling  of 
enjoyment  would  doubtless  have  been  less 
unmixed  in  the  fair  bosoms  of  the  two  Miss 
Robertses,  had  they  known  that  almost  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  being  in  Rome,  the 
Lord  Lyn berry  and  Mr.  Montgomery  were 
in  the  act  of  settling  themselves  very  com- 
fortably in  private  lodgings  in  Florence. 
The  phrase  used  by  Lord  Lyn  berry  respect- 
ing the  necessity  of  their  "  gettmg  on  to 
Rome,"  had  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
the  Robertses  that  they  were  immediately 
going  to  honor  that  favored  city  with  their 
presence,  and  as  they  knew  no  more  thaa 
the  man  in  the  moon  where  to  apply,  in  or> 
der  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  arrived 
there  or  not,  they  went  on  hoping  and  ex- 
pecting to  meet  them  somehow  or  some- 
where for  many  and  many  a  tedious  day 
after  ^tbeir  arrival.     Bertha,  indeed,  knew 
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wbere  th«y  were  as  well  as  they  did  them- 
Belves,  having  ascertained  the  way  from  the 
hotel  to  the  post-office  within  a  few  hours 
after  her  arrival,  which  enabled  her,  by 
profiting  by  her  established  license  of  exit 
and  entrance,  to  obtain  a  long  letter  from 
her  cousin  William,  informing  her  of  their 
intention  of  passing  a  month  or  six  weeks 
at  Florence.  But  all  and  every  of  the  Rob- 
erts family  would  have  been  as  likely  to 
consult  an  umbrella  or  a  walking-stick  upon 
any  point  on  which  they  wished  for  infor- 
mation  as  Bertha  Harrington ;  and  as  she 
was  as  likely  to  volunteer  intelligence  as 
they  were  to  ask  for  it,  they  profited  not 
much  by  Mr.  Viooent's  accurate  details  re- 
specting the  future  movements  of  his  party. 

For  above  a  week  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her 
two  daughters  did  nothing  (after  getting  in- 
to private  lodgings),  nay,  they  attempted  to 
do  nothing  save  walking  about  the  streets 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  their  lost  friends. 
But  as  this  did  not  answer,  Agatha,  with 
her  usual  acuteness  of  intellect,  suggested 
the  necessity  of  taking  more  decisive  meas- 
ures for  obtaining  the  intelligence  so  im- 
portant to  them. 

**  Necessary  I — to  be  sure  it  is  necessary," 
said  hei  mother,  in  reply  to  this  very  sensi- 
ble observation  ;  '*  but  you  must  please  to 
find  out,  Miss  Agatha,  the  way  to  set  about 
it." 

''True,  ma'am— quite  true.  We  have 
been  to  blame  in  remaining  thus  long,  with- 
out taking  more  efiectual  measures.  I 
mean  to  make  either  my  father  or  Edward 
go  round  with  me  to  all  the  principal  hotels. 
It  is  a  great  inconvenience  the  not  being 
able  to  speak  Italian.  But  I  must  make 
French  do.  I  can  bear  this  suspense  no 
loBger.  We  are  wasting  our  time  most  de- 
plorably i" 

The  energetic  efibrts  of  Agatha  were 
aacoessful.  The  civility  of  a  waiter  at  the 
second  hotel  they  entered  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiries,  set  them  in  the  right 
way  of  obtaining  the  information  for  which 
they  long  wished,  and  before  night  they  had 
ascertained,  beyond  the  hope  of  mistake, 
that  no  such  persons  as  Lord  Lyuberry  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  were  in  Rome.  It  was  a 
dreadful  blow,  but  it  stunned  them  only  for 
a  few  minutes.  They  happily  remembered 
that  the  aasenion  respecting  their  intention 
of  coming  to  the  imperial  city  had  been 
positive,  but  no  one  recollected  having 
heard  them  say  how  long  they  intended  to 
be  en  route,  or  what  places  they  intended 
to  visit  by  the  waj.     They  reproached 
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tliemselves  seyerely  for  having  omitted  to 
ask  these  interesting  particulars,  while  il 
was  yet  time,  but  drew  consolation  from  the 
obvious  fact  that  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  wish  to  see 
all  (hat  was  to  be  seen. 

<*  In  short,"  said  Agatha,  *'  it  is  Idle  folly 
for  us  to  spend  our  hours  in  fretting  over 
what  is  past.  Let  us  all  remember  to  be 
more  careful  for  the  future.  People  who 
wish  to  pass  successfully  through  life,  nmsi 
never  leave  themselves  ignorant  of  the 
movements  of  friends  who  are  important  to 
(hem.  But  though  it  is  well  to  impress 
this  upon  our  minds  for  the  future,  it  is  use- 
less to  dwell  upon  it  any  more  now.  Let 
us  rather  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  best  mai>- 
ner  of  employing  the  interval  which  may 
still  elapse  before  we  can  renew  the  pi  ear 
sant  ceterie  of  Baden-Baden;  Perhaps  yo« 
have  forgotten,  ma'am,  that  we  have  letters 
of  introduction  to  a  Polbh  lady  ?  She  is  a 
relative,  1  l>elieve,  or  at  any  rate  an  intir 
mate  friend  of  the  Princess  FuskymuskofT; 
and  if  she  should  turn  out  to  be  at  all  the 
same  kind  of  superior  person,  and  likewise 
disposed  to  be  civil  to  us,  the  having  a  little 
leisure  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance  before 
the  arrival  of  the  friends  who  will  be  sure 
to  absorb  us,  as  heretofore,  may  be,  al\er  aU 
our  regrets,  rather  advantageous  than  oth- 
erwise." 

"  It  is  very  natural  thatyim  should  thiuk 
so,  Agatha.  But  very  unnatural  that  / 
should,"  said  Maria.  '*  However,  of  course, 
I  don*t  mean  to  object  to  any  effort  that 
may  lead  to  our  being  restored  to  the  soci- 
ety of  our  fellow^reatures.  The  life  we 
have  led  since  we  came  to  this  shocking 
dull  place  is  quite  too  horrid,  and,  I  really 
do  think,  that  people  less  high  principled 
and  religious  than  we  are,  would  be  foaod 
hanging  to  their  bed-posts  after  such  a  week 
as  we  have  endured.  The  very  fact  that 
we  have  neither  of  us  unpacked  a  single 
smart  thing  since  we  arrived,  speaks  plainly 
enough  the  sort  of  condition  we  have  been 
in." 

**  It  does  indeed,  my  dear !"  said  her 
mother.  '*  It  does  indeed  speak  volumes! 
You  are  always  the  one  to  give  us  a  hel|>> 
ing  hand,  Agatha,  in  all  difficulties.  Whal 
is  it  you  propose  to  do,  my  dear,  respecting 
this  Polish  lady  ?  I  forget  her  name.  What 
is  her  name,  my  dear  Agatha  1" 

"  Her  name,  ma'am,  is  of  little  oons^ 
quence,"  replied  Miss  Roberts,  with  a  slight 
sneer,  '*  for  you  will  never  be  able  to  pro* 
nounce  it.    She  is  called  Yabidporakiosky 
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—the  Princess  Yabidporakiosky.  Her 
basband  is  banished  to  Siberia,  and  my 
dear  Siandrina  told  me  she  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  women  in  ihe  world." 

"  Poor  dear  lady  !  1  dare  say  if  she  is 
so  very  amiable  as  the  other  princess  says, 
we  may  all  of  us  grow  very  fond  of  her,  and 
Ihe  more  so  of  coarse  because  of  her  high 
station,  and  her  being  so  much  to  be  pitied, 
which  always  does  lonch  one's  heart  com- 
ing together ;  but  yet,  Agatha,  I  can't  but 
say  that  just  at  present  it  would  have  been 
better  for  us  if  she  had  not  been  in  such  a 
very  melancholy  condition:  for  Heaven 
knows,  we  want  something  to  cheer  us  just 
now.  However,  her  being  a  princess  must 
be  advantageous.  What  do  you  mean  to 
do  aboQt  beginning  the  acquaintance,  my 
dearf" 

"  YoQ  need  not  trouble  yourself  abont 
that,  ma'am.  The  man  you  have  hired  may 
be  at  my  command,  I  suppose,  for  an  hour 
or  two!" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  All  day  if  you 
want  him,  except  just  at  dinner  time,"  re- 
plied her  mother,  with  a  deep  sigh.  '*  I 
confess  I  never  did  feel  so  dull  and  misera- 
ble in  my  life.  Shall  you  write,  or  call,  or 
what,  my  dear?*' 

'*  I  wish  you  would  not  trouble  yourself 
about  it  ma'am,"  replied  Agatha.  '*  Depend 
upon  it  I  will  do  what  is  proper,  and  will 
tell  you  the  result  as  soon  as  1  know  it  my- 
self. Will  you  let  me  have  a  little  money, 
ma'am,  in  case  I  should  want  a  carriage? 
1  have  not  a  farthing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Agatha,  I  would  rather 
a  great  deal  that  yon  should  give  me  a  good 
box  on  the  eal  than  ask  me  for  money. 
There  seeme  to  be  some  wicked  charm  at 
work  against  me  about  money — for  the  more 
I  get  from  your  father,  and  the  more  I  try  to 
save,  the  more  distiessed  I  grow.  I  really 
never  did  see  any  thing  like  it  1" 

**  Just  as  you  please,  ma'am,"  replied  her 
daughter,  pushing  away  from  her  the  pen 
and  ink  with  which  she  had  been  preparing 
to  write.  ''  Just  as  you  please.  I  don't 
think  ihe  loss  of  this  new  acquaintance  will 
be  more  felt  by  me  than  by  the  rest  of  you. 
I  know  that  poor  dear  Edward  expected  a 
good  deal  from  the  introduction,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  an  advantage  when  our 
friends  oome,  that  they  should  see  we  had 
some  decent  acquaintance.  However,  1 
don't  eare  a  straw  abf)at  it  Only  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  walk  to  make  a  call  upon 
the  princess." 

''  Good  gracious,  mamma,  what  can  you 
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bethinking  about!"  said  Maria,  in  an  ac- 
cent that  seemed  to  threaten  a  burst  of  tears. 
'*  Do  you  you  really  intend,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  few  pence,  to  prevent  our  making 
acquaintance  with  a  princess? — and  we, 
too,  in  such  a  condition  as  we  are  now! 
Upon  my  honor,  ma'am,  it  seems  as  if  you 
had  been  doing  every  thing  you  could  think 
of  on  purpose  to  break  our  hearts !  First 
letting  us  make  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ships with  the  most  enchanting  set  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  then  tying  up  your 
purse  aid  saving  sixpence,  in  order  to 
make  us  sit  still,  twisting  our  thumbs,  with- 
out the  comfort  of  a  single  soul  to  speak  to 
— and  that,  too,  in  the  very  dirtiest,  dullest 
old  town  in  the  world !  Oh,  dear !  oh, 
dear !  how  I  wish  we  were  at  Cheltenham 
or  Brighton  !" 

''  I  am  sure,  Maria,  I  came  to  Rome 
wholly  and  solely  to  please  you,"  returned 
her  mother.  '*  You  don't  suppose  that  I 
care  any  thing  about  the  curiosities  they 
talk  of  in  this  musty  fusty  old  place,  do  you  t 
And  I  do  think  it  is  too  bad  turning  upon 
me  with  reproaches  upon  its  dulness,  when 
we  might  have  lived  and  died  without  even 
being  disgusted  by  the  sight  of  its  nasty, 
dirty,  narrow  streets,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
yon,  and  your  falling  in  love  with  Lord 
Lyn  berry." 

"  Don't  you,  Agatha,"  said  Maria,  turn- 
ing towards  her  sister  with  a  face  glowing 
with  indignation,  "  don't  you  think  mamma 
is  the  only  mother  that  ever  lived  who  would 
speak  of  what  has  happened  as  my  falling 
in  love  with  Lord  Lyn  berry,  and  not  his 
falling  in  love  with  nie  ?" 

'*  Mamma  is  very  queer  sometimes  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  is  no  good  wasting  our  time 
in  talking  about  it.  it  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose  for  me  to  know  at  once  whether 
she  means  for  us  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Princess  Yabiolporakiosky  or  not. 
Will  you  please  ma'am,  to  say  what  is  to 
be  done  at  oncf,  without  wasting  any  more 
time  about  it?" 

"  Done  ?  Why  you  must  go  to  her,  Aga- 
tha," said  the  hard-pressed  parent,  unlock- 
ing the  work-box  in  which  was  deposited 
all  the  ready  money  she  had,  and  taking  out 
a  couple  of  dollars.  *'  There  is  no  help  for 
it  now,  I  see  that ;  but  if  Maria  does  not 
marry  Lyuberry,  and  that  pretty  soon,  I  be- 
gin to  suspect  that  we  shall  find  coming 
abroad  a  bad  joke." 


The  conversation  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  took  place  immedi&tely  after  the 
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family  break fast»  and  before  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  it  met  again  at  dinner  a 
great  deal  of  important  business  had  been 
transacted. 

No  sooner  did  Agatha  find  herself  in  pos- 
session of  the  two  dollars  which  had  been 
60  reluctantly  bestowed  upon  her,  and  the 
time  of  the  man-servant  at  her  command, 
than  she  rushed  into  her  bed-room,  and 
without  another  moment's  delay  began  to 
release  the  ''  smart  things  "  whose  impris- 
onment had  been  so  pathetically  deplored. 
Maria  had  followed  her,  looking  the  picture 
of  sour  woe  and  grumbling  discontent;  a 
condition  which  she  herself  described,  when 
asked  by  her  brother  what  was  the  matter 
with  her  by  saying  that  she  was  ''only  dread- 
fully out  of  spirits." 

But,  to  do  her  justice,  her  ill-humor  was 
not  of  an  obstinate  character,  for  no  sooner 
did  the  various  treasures  from  the  at-last- 
opened  travelling  trunks  greet  her  eyes, 
than  her  features  relaxed,  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  she  became  as  gay  and  as  voluble 
as  ever. 

"  We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  Agatha," 
she  said,  seizing  upon  a  favorite  bonnet, 
and  smiling  a  welcome  to  her  recovered 
self  in  the  looking-glass.  "  Fortunately, 
Lord  Lynberry  is  not  the  only  man  in  tbe 
world,  and  though,  Heaven  knows,  I  am 
attached  to  him  most  passionately,  there  is 
no  good  in  crying  my  eyes  out  because  he 
has  been  longer  coming  from  Baden  to 
Rome  than  we  have.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  the  best  compliment  I  can  pay 
him  will  be  taking  care  to  look  as  hand- 
some as  I  possibly  can  when  he  arrives. 
And  that's  what  I  will  do,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  and  I  advise  you,  Agatha,  to  act 
upon  the  same  principle  with  Montgomery. 
They  would  think  it  no  compliment,  I'm 
sure,  if  we  were  to  greet  them  with  pale 
cheeks  and  heavy  eyes." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  advice,  Maria, 
though  it  is  not  exactly  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  roan  lives  not  for 
whose  sake,  when  absent,  my  complexion 
could  vary.  And  yet  I  can  both  see  and 
appreciate  superiority  where  I  meet  with  it. 
These  flowers  don't  look  shabby,  do  they  ? 
This  tour  de  bonnet  is  particularly  becom- 
ing to  me,  and  my  first  appearance  at  Rome, 
in  my  own  character,  shall  be  in  my  green 
silk,  black  lace  mantle,  and  pink  bonnet" 

"You  can't  do  better,"  replied  Maria, 
cordially.  "  You  look  so  like  your  own 
dear  princess !  That  is  so  exactly  the  way 
she  puts  on  her  beautiful  bonnets!    And 
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how  I  do  envy  you,  Agatha,  having  to  dress 
and  make  a  visit !  Would  it  be  quite,  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  go  too?  You  need 
only  just  say,  '  give  me  leave,  princess,  to 
present  my  sister  to  you.'  I  would  pro- 
mise faithfully  not  to  interrupt  your  talk  by 
saying  a  single  word.  You  know  I  never 
do  talk  much  if  there  are  only  ladies. 
Would  it  be  quite  impossible  to  take  me?" 

*'  Absolutely,  Maria,  so  don't  think  of  it. 
My  dear  Siandrina  charged  me  to  see  her 
for  the  first  time  alone,  and,  in  fact,  gave 
me  a  very  particular  message  for  her  that 
she  did  not  choose  to  trust  in  a  letter.  So 
you  perceive  it  is  impossible." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  But  will  you 
promise  that  if  she  gives  parties  you  will 
gex  me  asked  ?  Think  what  it  would  be  to 
stay  at  home  in  an  evening  with  mamma 
and  papa." 

"  Don't  be  afaid.  You  are  very  pretty, 
Maria,  and  I  will  take  care  she  shall  see 
you.  If  she  gives  parties  she  will  be  sure 
to  ask  you  ;  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  on 
very  well  if  we  can  but  screw  out  money 
enough  for  our  dress.  But  I  can't  stay  to 
talk  about  it  now.  I  shall  write  a  note  to 
send  up  with  my  card,  and  while  I  get  it 
ready  do  go  and  tell  Stefano  to  dress  himself 

neatly  to  go  out  with  nie." 

•         •        •        •        •        • 

In  half  an  houf  afterwards  Agatha  was 
driving  along  the  Corso,  dressed  with  great 
care,  and  attracting  many  eyes  by  the  fash- 
ionable-looking gayety  of  her  attire,  and  the 
newness  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  her  face. 

As  soon  as  she  had  lefl  the  house,  Maria 
sought  relief  from  her  own  very  oppressive 
company  by  going  to  her  mother's  room, 
whom  she  found  engaged  in  unpacking  a 
writing-desk,  for  the  sake  of  examining  the 
addresses  of  one  or  two  letters  of  introduc- 
tion which  had  been  given  her  at  Paris. 

"  I  know,  Maria,"  she  said,  "  that  there 
are  one  or  two  for  Italy,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  not  one  for  this  naaty  tiresome 
Rome." 

'*  Oh !  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  there 
were  1"  replied  Maria,  eagerly.  "  Open 
every  cover,  mammal  Don't  overlook  any 
thing,  for  goodness  sake !" 

"  You  may  look  too,  if  you  will,  child. 
See,  here  is  AJilan  one,  Florence  two,  Na- 
ples one ;  but  none  for  Rome.  I  suppose 
nobody  ever  does  stay  here,  it  certainly 
does  seem  to  be  the  very  dullest  place  in  tbe 
world." 

*'  What's  that  cover  directed  to  you, 
mamma?"  said  Maria.    ''  I  suppose  there 
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most  be  something  in  it,  or  you  would  not 
haTe  kept  it." 

'*  It  is  only  an  old  letter,  I  believe,  from 
ray  good  friend  Mrs.  Bretlow  at  Paris,"  re- 
plied her  mother. 

*^  Let  us  look  at  it  at  any  rate,  mamma, 
that  won't  cost  money  you  knotv,"  returned 
Maria,  "  and  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may 
find  what  may  be  useful.  Drowning  folks, 
yoQ  know,  catch  at  straws ;  and  consider- 
ing that  we  have  been  a  whole  week  in  this 
dirty  old  place  without  having  had  a  single 
soul  to  speak  to,  we  may  be  said  to  be  as 
badly  off  in  point  of  society,  you  know,  as 
drowning  people  in  point  of  air." 

Mrs.  Roberts  had  persevered  during  the 
whole  of  this  speech  in  taking  out  one  by 
one  every  paper  in  her  desk  with  her  right 
hand,  while  she  continued  to  hold  Mrs. 
Bretlow's  letter  in  her  left,  and  having  in 
this  manner  completed  her  unprofitable 
search,  she  at  length  graciously  listened  to 
the  remonstrance  of  her  daughter,  and  open- 
ed the  envelope. , 

"  There !"  cried  Maria,  triumphantly,  as 
not  only  a  note  from  Mrs.  Bretlow,  but  an- 
other neatly  folded  and  sealed,  appeared 
within  it,  "  there  ma'am  !  Rome !  I  was 
sure  of  it,  I  had  quite  a  presentiment." 

"  Rome  it  is,  sure  enough,"  returned  Mrs. 
Roberts.  "  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton,  Rome. 
Well,  that  is  a  bit  of  good  luck,  certainly. 
liet  us  see  what  Mrs.  Bretlow  says  about 
her.  I  have  had  such  a  quantity  of  things 
to  think  of,  that  I  had  forgotten  this  letter 
altogether."  Then  turning  to  the  epistle  of 
ber  old  acquaintance  she  read,  *'  I  have  en- 
closed you  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Horace  Hopper- 
ton.  She  has  been  living  at  Rome  for  sev- 
eral years,  and,  I  am  told,  sees  a  great  deal 
of  company.  Se  is  a  widow  lady,  with  one 
son  (unmarried),  and  both  he  and  his  mother 
are  very  rich.  As  she  is  exceedingly  good- 
natured,  and  yery  fond  of  giving  balls,  and 
having  young  people  about  her,  I  think  the 
introduction  may  be  useful. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  piece  of  luck  V* 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven  in  thankfulness. 

**  Luck  indeed  !  Now  I  don't  care  for 
any  thing,  mamma,"  replied,  Maria.  "  We 
have  had  pretty  good  success  both  at  Paris 
and  Baden,  and  who  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen to  us  here  t  But  for  pity's  sake  waste 
no  time  about  it.  I  do  think  Agatha  is  very 
selfish,  taking  out  the  man  for  the  whole 
day,  this  way.  If  Stefano  was  at  home  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  you  and  I  should 
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not  dress  too,  and  set  out  to  make  a  visit  to 
this  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton  directly.  I'm 
sure  I'd  give  the  world  to  get  out." 

"  It  would  be  capital  fun,  Maria,  to  be 
sure,"  replied  her  mother,  *'  if  you  and  I 
con  Id  steal  a  march  upon  her  in  this  direc- 
tion, while  she  is  pushing  herself  forward 
all  alone  in  another.     Where  is  Edward?" 

This  question  immediately  suggested  a 
whole  train  of  hopeful  possibilities,  and, 
without  waiting  to  reply  to  it,  Maria  rushed 
from  the  room  and  ran  up  a  dark,  narrow 
little  staircase  which  led  to  that  appropriat- 
ed to  her  brother.  To  her  extreme  satis- 
faction she  found  him  in  it,  busily  occupied 
in  parting  his  hair  according  to  a  new  mo- 
del which  he  had  just  been  lucky  enough 
to  see  in  the  Piazza  de  Spagna,  where  a 
very  elegant  looking  young  man  on  horse- 
back had  taken  off  his  hat  to  salute  a  lady 
who  was  stopping  at  the  library  in  a  coro- 
neted  carriage. 

"Nevermind  me,  Edward,"  said  his  sis- 
ter, holding  out  to  him  Mrs.  Bretlow's  let- 
ter.    *<  Just  read  that,  will  you  V* 

**  The  devil !  Where  did  this  come  from!" 

'*  From  mamma's  writing-desk.  This  may 
be  worth  something  Edward,  may'nt  it  ?" 

"  Worth  ?  Why  it  may  just  turn  Rome 
into  Paris  for  us.  What  .upon  earth  made 
the  old  lady  keep  it  so  close?" 

"  She  forgot  it ;  but  don't  scold  about 
that  now.  Let  us  lose  no  more  time  about 
it  if  we  can  help  it.  You  know  Agatha's 
selfish,  independent  ways.  She  has  made 
mamma  give  her  two  dollars  for  a  carriage, 
and  has  taken  Stefano  with  her  that  she 
may  make  her  solitary  visit  in  style  to  her 
intended  Polish  friend — the  Princess  Hea- 
ven knows  what.  She  might  so  very  well 
have  taken  either  you  or  me  with  her  I  But 
mamma  says,  and  she  was  quite  right,  that  it 
would  be  capital  good  fun  to  steal  a  march 
upon  her  here ;  and  we  Alight  do  it  as  easily 
as  possible,  if  you  would  help  us." 

"  Help  you  ?  I'll  help  you  fast  enough," 
replied  her  brother.  "  It  was  a  confound- 
ed shame  for  her  to  set  off  by  herself,  con- 
sidering that  we  have  not  a  single  soul  to 
speak  to  here.  I'll  help  you,  depend  upon 
it.  Where  does  this  promising  Mrs.  Horace 
Hopperton  live?" 

*•  Ah !  that's  the  worst  of  it — the  only 
direction  upon  the  letter  is  Rome." 

*'  Never  mind  that — I  know  all  about 
finding  out  people  now — if  you  and  the  old 
lady  will  dress  yourselves  directly,  I  will 
run  out  and  find  where  she  lives,  and  bring 
back  a  carriage  to  take  us.    If  my  mother 
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can  shovel  out  two  dollars  for  Agatha,  she 
can  do  as  much  for  us,  with  her!*elf  into  the 
hargain,  I  suppose.  Never  mind  about  a  foot- 
man-^the  people  will  never  find  out — away 
with  jrou,  Maria — make  yourself  look  as  ele- 
gant as  you  possibly  can;  I  shall  do, shan't  I?'' 

''  Perfectly,  Edward  1  your  hair  is  divine. 
Off  with  you,  and  we  will  be  ready  for  you 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Every  thing  is 
unpacked  now." 

In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  after 
the  discovery  of  the  precious  letter,  Mrs. 
Roberts,  with  her  son  and  youngest  daugh- 
ter, had  made  their  way  to  the  drawing- 
room  of  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton.  The 
lady  was  fortunately  not  yet  in  it,  and  their 
cards  and  introduction  were  sent  to  her. 
The  examination  of  their  documents,  how- 
ever, did  not  detain  her  long,  for  she  made 
ber  appearance  before  her  stranger  guests 
had  had  half  time  enough  to^adniire  all  the 
elegance  of  the  apartment  into  which  they 
had  been  shown. 

Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  than 
her  reception  of  them.  She  looked  at  the 
handsome  faces  of  the  brother  and  sister, 
and  immediately  decided  that  they  would 
do  very  well  in  a  waltz ;  and  as  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts was  very  handsomely  dressed,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  impediment  whatever  to 
her  producing  them,  by  way  of  variety,  at 
her  weekly  toirht^  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  morrow.  Mrs.  Roberts  failed  not  to 
mention,  incidentally,  that  besides  a  hus- 
band, who  did  not  now  go  much  into  com- 
pany, she  had  the  happiness  of  possessing 
another  daughter,  and  also  that  Miss  Har- 
rington, the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Christopher  Harrington,  was  travelling  with 
them.  This  information  produced  a  gene- 
ral invitation  ibr  the  whole  party,  and  never 
did  three  visitors  depart  from  a  bouse  better 
satisfied  with  the  reception  they  had  receiv- 
ed in  it,  than  did  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  son 
and  daughter.  There  was  a  fine  triumph- 
ant glow  on  the  cheek  of  Agatha  when  she 
met  the  family  at  the  dinner-table  on  that 
eventful  day,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  glances  exchanged  between  Mrs.  Rob- 
eru  and  her  two  youngest  children  that  was 
perhaps  more  triumphant  still;  but  each 
party  was  coquetting  with  the  curiosity  of 
the  other,  and  the  soup  was  done  with,  and 
the  pitce  de  resistance  half  carved,  before 
either  began  to  utter  what  they  were  burst- 
ing to  say. 

At  length  Mrs.  Roberts  addressed  ber 
eldest  daughter  in  a  gentle,  humble  sort  of 


tone,  saying,  "  Well,  my  dear,  had  you  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  the  princess  at  home  1'* 

"  Yes,  ma'm,  I  had,"  replied  Agatha. 
And  there  she  stopped. 

''Was  she  civil,  my  dear?"  resumed 
Mrs.  Roberts,  meekly. 

'*  Civil,  ma'am  ?"  echoed  ber  daughter, 
in  rather  an  indignant  accent  "Civil! — 
what  a  phrase  I  The  Princess  Yabiolpara- 
kiosky,  ma'am,  was  every  thing  to  me  thai  I 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  bosom  friend 
of  my  dear  Siandrina  1  She  is  an  angel ! 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  she  will  be 
found  extremely  exclusive  in  her  circle.  I 
am  not  without  fear  that  I  shall  have  some 
difficulty  in  introducing  you  all— we  are 
such  an  immense  party !  Perhaps  I  might 
manage  as  to  Edward  and  Maria,  but  as  to 
Miss  Harrington,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my 
dear,"  she  added,  bowing  to  Bertha  across 
the  table,  '*  that  I  see  no  chance  for  you. 
And  as  to  yon,  ma'am,"  turning  to  her  mo- 
ther, "  we  must  see  about  it ;  we  must  have 
a  little  patience." 

*'  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear !  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that  Does  the  princess  receive, 
Agatha  ?". 

*'  Yes,  ma'am  ;  a  very  brilliant  assembly, 
I  believe,  once  every  month." 

*'Oncb  every  month,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Roberts,  exchanging  glances  with  MariB 
£ind  Edward. 

'*  Why  you  don't  suppose,  ma'am,  that  a 
person  so  sought,  as  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Princess  Yabidparakiosky  is,  could  stay  at 
home  to  receive  every  night,  do  you?" 

"  No,  Agatha,  not  every  night ;  but  many 
people  of  fashion,  you  know,  receive  every 
week,  and  that,  if  it  is  well  done,  helps  the 
society  of  a  place  amazingly.  The  prin- 
cess did  not  happen  to  invite  you  to  come  to 
her  in  a  friendjy  way  to-morrow  evening, 
did  she?" 

"  To-morrow  evening?  No,  ma'am,  she 
did  not,"  replied  Agatha,  rather  solemnly. 
"  But  I  think  it  extremely  likely  she  might 
have  done  so,  had  she  not  been  engaged,  as 
she  told  me,  to  a  very  splendid  party ;  to 
which,  dear  creature,  she  said  she  would 
give  the  world  to  introduce  me,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  do  so ;  but  till  I  have  been  seen,  she 
confesses,  it  won  Id  be  more  than  she  could 
venture.  Mr&  Horace  Hopperton,  she 
told  me,  was  the  most  exclusive  person  ia 
Rome." 

"Who,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs.  RoberU, 
with  increasing  gentleness. 

"Mrs*  Horace  Hopperton,"  repeated 
Agatha,  haughtily ;  "  but  1  really  cannot 
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eonceive,  ma'am,  what  ititerest  you  can 
feel  in  hearing  me  repeat  her  name." 

'*I  beg  yoor  pardon  for  troobJtng  jtm 
so,  ray  dear,"  returned  her  mother ;  *'  but 
I  thought  I  might  have  mistaken  what  yon 
said.  We  are  going,  that  is,  your  brother, 
and  tiater,  aad  I,  to  Mrs.  Horace  Hopper* 
Ion's  to-morrow  night." 

'' Yon,  ma'am  t"  cried  Agatha,  becom- 
ing suddenly  as  red  as  an  old-fashioned 
peony.  "  You  t  what  do  yon  mean,  ma'am  ? 
What  joke  have  you  got  now  t" 

"Joke,  Agatha t  What  joke  haveyoai 
got,  chHd  1  Do  you  suppose  that  because 
you  stalk  off  with  the  footman  in  search  of 
princesses,  the  rest  of  the  family  are  to  sit 
still  at  home  till  you  please  lo  come  back 
again  t  Is  that  your  notion,  Miss  Rob- 
erts ?" 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  itf  replied  Agatha, 
enrling  her  lip.  "  You  intend  to  punish 
me  for  the  sin  of  having  a  friend  of  my 
own,  by  trying  to  mystiiy  me.  I  really 
should  hardly  hare  expected  that  Edward 
and  Maria  woold  have  joined  in  such  an 
abortive  attempt." 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  call  an  abortive 
attempt,"  returned  Maria, ''  unless  it  was 
that  mamfna's  attempt  to  get  you  invited 
with  us,  might  be  said  to  he  rather  abor- 
tive, I  don't  think  that  you  would  easily 
ind  any  adventure  less  so,  than  our  visit 
of  this  morning  to  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton. 
If  the  greatest  kindness  and  most  cordial 
reception  <wuld  justify  one's  calling  a  mid- 
dle-aged lady  an  angel,  I  should  be  apt  to 
declare  that  our  new  acquaintance  was 
probably  quite  as  angelic  as  yours." 

Agatha  stared  at  them  all  with  astonish- 
ment and  agitation. 

*' Are  you  really  in  earnest?"  said  she, 
almost  panting  with  emotion. 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure  we  are,"  cried  Ed- 
ward, laughing.  "  One  would  think,  to 
hear  yoo,  that  we  had  never  been  invited 
to  a  party  before.  What  is  there  so  very 
extraordinary  in  it  f ' 

''  What  is  there  extraordinary  ?  How 
on  earth  have  you  managed  to  get  an  intro- 
daction  and  an  invitation  since  I  left  you 
all  languidly  looking  out  of  the  window 
this  morning?"  demanded  Agatha.  "  And 
such  an  introduction,  and  such  an  invita- 
tion !"  she  added.  ''  I  don't,  I  won't,  I 
cA't  believe  it." 

'*  Very  well,"  said  Edward,  "  we  won't 
say  any  more  about  it  now  :  when  we  come 
home  to-morrow  night,  we  will  bring  you 
a  description  of  the  Princess  Yab---you 
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must  let  me  call  her  Yah  if  she  be  ten 
times  an  angel,  Agatha — for  I  shall  nerer 
remember  her  infernal  name.  And  so  the 
Yab  told  you  that  she  could  not  take  you  to 
Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton's,  did  she?  Poor 
you !  I  am  really  very  sorry  for  you,  Agatha." 

*'  If  you  are  in  earnest,  and  if  you  all 
have  contrived  to  get  invited  without  me," 
returned  Agatha, "  you  have  used  me  shame* 
fulJy,  and  you  shall  be  punished  for  it,  as 
9nre  as  I  am  alive;  that  you  shall,  one  and 
all  of  yon,  Tavar  mm." 

**  Why,  what  a  goose  you  are,  Agatha !" 
cried  her  mother,  with  a  timely  laugh; 
''  what  a  perfect  gosling  not  to  understand 
a  joke  better  than  that." 

'*  What,  it  is  all  a  joke  then  1"  returned 
her  daughter,  with  a  Jook  of  very  unequivo- 
cal scorn.  I  certainly  shall  not  retort  your 
elegant  compliment,  ma'am,  and  call  you  a 
goose,  but  I  must  take  leave  to  think  that 
there  was  but  little  wit  in  your  pleasantry." 

"  I  don't  think  there  was  much,  my  dear," 
replied  her  mother,  with  exquisite  sweetness 
of  temper ;  *'  but  who  would  have  thought 
of  your  ever  believing  seriously  for  a  single 
moment,  that  I  had  really  suffered  you  to 
be  lefl  out  of  the  invitation  ?  Did  I  ever 
do  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  Agatha  V* 

"  Was  it  only  that  part  of  it  that  was  the 
joke?"  cried  Agatha,  with  more  earnest 
solemnity  of  manner  than  she  would  have 
indulged  the  jesters  with,  if  she  could  have 
helped  it ;  but  her  feelings  really  overpower- 
ed her  too  completely  to  permit  her  studying 
accent  "  Do  you  really  mean  that  you 
have  contrived  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Horace  Hopt>erton,  and  that  yon  have 
seen  her?" 

It  must  be  observed  that  at  the  critical 
moment  when  there  appeared  to  be  con- 
siderable probability  of  a  serious  quarrel 
between  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, the  peaceable  master  of  the  family  (who 
was  sinking  with  wonderful  rapidity  into 
the  slippered  pantaloon)  lefl  the  room,  the 
dinner  being  over,  and  Miss  Harrington 
rose  like\^ise,  and  followed  his  example ;  so 
that  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  scene, 
was  not  witnessed  by  any,  save  the  actors 
in  it.  In  reply  to  Agatha's  last  question, 
Mrs.  Roberts  got  up,  and  kissed  the  sublime 
forehead  of  her  eldest  daughter,  with  strong 
emotion. 

"Yes,  my  dear  love!"  she  exclaimed; 
"  yes,  we  do  mean  it ;  and  is  there  any  one 
for  whose  dear  sake,  this  little  clever  mi^ 
noBuvre  on  my  part,  has  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  for  yours  ?    But  there  shall  be 
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no  reproaches,  girls — no  reproaches,  Ed- 
ward. We  are  ali  now  going  on  so  well, 
we  are  in  such  an  excellent  train  for  re- 
covering all  we  have  lost,  that  it  wonld  be 
worse  than  foolish,  it  would  be  positively 
sinful,  to  do  any  thing  but  rejoice,  and  push 
forward." 

"  Hurrah  1  mother!"  exclaimed  Edward, 
vehemently  clapping  his  hands.  *'  Upon 
my  soul  you  are,  in  ybilr  way,  the  very  best 
old  woman  in  the  world," 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Maria,  "  I  think 
so  too." 

''  And  I  am  sure  I  have  no  inclination  to 
differ  from  you,"  rejoined  Agatha,  very 
graciously.  "  If  mamma's  joke  produced 
too  great  an  effect  upon  me,  she  must  re- 
proach her  own  good,  clever  acting  for  it. 
I  certainly  am  very  thankful,"  she  added, 
"  that  we  seem  at  last  likely  to  get  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond  into  which  we  had 
suffered  ourselves  to  plunge  so  desperately 
upon  finding  that  our  friends  had  not  yet 
reached  Rome.  How  differently  every  thing 
appears  now,  doesn't  it?  I  declare  to  you 
that  at  this  moment,  dearly  as  I  value,  and 
ever  must  value,  the  flattering  attachment 
of  Montgomery,  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of 
enjoying  the  society  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
provided  they  are  of  a  proper  class,  as  much 
as  I  ever  did  in  my  life." 

*'  And  I  assure  you,  Agatha,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  be  behiud-hand  with  you  in  good 
sense  and  proper  feeling.  Thank  Heaven  ! 
I,  too,  have  a  heart  capable  of  loving  more 
than  one  of  my  fellow-creatures,"  replied 
her  sister. 

**  That  is  all  very  well,  my  dears,"  said 
Mrs.  Roberts,  rather  gravely.  "  I  am  very 
well  pleased  to  see  you  looking  like  your- 
selves again.  But  you  must  not  forget,  if 
you  please,  that  noblemen  with  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year  don't  grow  on  every  hedge." 


YOUNG  ENGLAND.    * 
From  the  Briiiib  Claartarly  Review. 

Stfbil,  or  the  Two  Nations.     By  B,  D' Is- 
raeli ^  M,  P.   London,  H.  Colburu,  1845. 

Wb  are  no  admirers  of  coteries  or  cliques 
— social,  literary,  or  parliamentary.  They 
are  always  exclusive,  almost  always  nar- 
row-minded, conceited,  and  intolerant — 
preposterous  seli^praisers,  and  virulent 
abusers  of  all  who  would  presume  to  differ 
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from  them  in  doctrine  or  opinion.  Whether 
we  look  to  the  Cockneys  or  the  Lakers,  the 
Owenites  or  the  Spenceans,  the  Delia  Crus- 
caus,  or  to  the  small  phalanx  led  by  old 
George  Bankes,  formerly  member  for  the 
ancient  borough  of  Corfe  Castle — the  re- 
sult is  still  the  same.  It  is  the  same  ex- 
hibition of  intolerant  conceit,  based  oa 
limited  views  and  extravagant  self- worship. 
The  pleasant  feeling  of  self-importance 
which  induced  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley- 
street  to  call  themselves  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, ferments  through  the  veins  of  every 
true  disciple  of  Young  England,  from  Ben- 
jamin D'Israeli  down  to  the  histrionic 
member  for  Evesham — gentlemen  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  of  this  notable  though  not  numerous 
clique. 

But  this  clique  includes  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, and  Mr.  George  Frederick  Augustus 
Percy  Sydney  Smythe,  M.  P.  for  Canter- 
bury. Lord  John  Manners  is  a  young  no- 
bleman of  twenty-seven  years  of  age — hope- 
ful, generous,  benevolent,  and  well  dispos- 
ed. This  is  something  to  say  in  favor  of 
a  scion  of  nobility,  and  what  some  men 
would  account  a  positive  recommendation 
as  said  in  favor  of  the  descendant  of  a  ter- 
ritorial duke.  Mr.  George  Frederick  Au- 
gustus Percy  Sydney  Smythe  is  the  son  of 
Viscount  Strangford,  and  also  a  young  man 
of  the  same  age  as  Lord  John ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  much  literary  cultivation,  he  is 
said  to  possess  as  many  extraordinary  vir- 
tues as  he  possesses  Christian  names.  He 
is  a  pleasing  writer  of  prose  and  poetry,  a 
ficile  and  fluent,  if  not  a  powerful  speaker, 
and  very  capable  of  taking  fresh,  broad  and 
general  views.  His  discourse  delivered  in 
Manchester,  in  the  month  of  October,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Athenian  soiree,  is  in 
the  remembrance  of  some  of  our  readers, 
while  his  more  recent  speech  in  the  May- 
nooth  debate,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  soundness  of  some  of  his  opinions,  or 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  his  views,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rare  order  of  talent,  and  a 
choice,  copious,  and  brilliant  felicity  of 
diction.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  various 
reading,  and  varied  accomplishments — of 
an  ardent  temperament,  with  a  deep  tinge 
of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm,  and  no  mean 
share  of  what  is  called  genius. 

Something  of  romance,  gleams  of  senti- 
ment, and  fond  illusion  may  be  pardoned 
in  young  men  of  his  age  and  stamp,  but 
when  a  veteran  author,  like  Mr.  Benjamin 
D'Israeli  the  younger,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
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no  longer  jonng,  for  his  a^^e  must  range 
somewhere   between    forty-five   and  forty- 
■cTen  (having  been  born  according  to  one 
accoant  in  1798,  and  according  to  another 
in  1800) — when,  we  say,  a  man  in  mature 
middle  age,  wears,  with  settled  and  wrin* 
kled  brow,  the  guise  of  an  eager  and  too 
beJieving  boyhood,  it  is  fitting  that  facts 
and  dates  should  be  laid  before  the  public, 
and  that  a  system  of  spurious  enthusiasm  and 
eoanterfeit  juvenility  should  be  reprehended 
and  exposed.     To  borrow  the  language  of 
the  French  Theatre,  Mr.  Benjamin  D' Isra- 
eli is  far  too  faded  and  fane,  too  hackneyed 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  to  play  the  parts 
of  ihejeunes  amoureux ;  indeed,  he  is  suffi- 
ciently senile  to  be  promoted  to  the  peres 
n&bUs  ;*  and  airs  and  gestures,  and  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling,  which  may  be  par- 
doned in  his  younger  friends,  are  in  him 
misplaced,  not  to  say  ridiculous.     Nearly, 
if  not  fully,  twenty  busy  years  have  passed 
aittce   Vivian   Grey  at  once  startled   and 
amazed  the  town  ;  and  though  the  fancies 
tbat  now  flit  across  Mr.  D*Israeli's  brain 
might  have  been  pardoned  him  then,  yet 
they  cannot  be  so  easily  overlooked  in  a 
person,  who,  commencing  his  political  ca- 
reer at  an  age  beyond  thirty,  has  now  been 
thirteen  years  more  or  less  prominently  be- 
fore the  public,  either  as  an  Ultra-Radical, 
seeking  to  be  a  joint  of  O'Connel's  tail — as 
a  Libera],  seeking  to  be  elected  for  an 
English  constituency,  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,— or  as  an  Ultra-Tory, 
or  Tory-Radical,  seeking  to  represent,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  Aylesbury  or  Buck- 
ingham, and  actually  representing  Shrews- 
bury. 

Of  the  member  for  Evesham,  the  less 
that  is  spoken  at  any  time  the  better.  But 
of  Mr.  D'Israeli  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  speak  personally  as  a  man, 
as  a  legislator^  and  as  the  leader  of  a  poli- 
tico-literary party,  consisting  of  three,  four, 
or  five  individuals;  inasmuch  as  he  puts 
himself  ostentatiously  forward  as  an  actor 
and  a  politician — as  at  once  an  historian,  a 
painter  of  manners,  a  witness,  and  a  pro- 
pounder  of  new  theories, — social,  political, 
economical,  and  religious.  For  all  this, 
we  do  not  in  the  least  find  Aiult  with  him, 
nor  are  we  disposed',  like  others,  too  nicely 
to  scan  or  question  his  motives.  Mankind 
are  almost  in  every  case  guided  and  gov- 
erned by  mixed  motives ;  and  though  pique 

*  In  the  French  Theatre,  old  and  younf  parts 
are  that  technically  diitinguiabed. 


and  disappointment  may  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  whetting  the  unappeasable  desire  of 
Mr.  D'Israeli  to  be  distinguished — though 
his  ambition  may  have  become  somewhat 
more  vaulting  since  he  has  encountered  the 
neglect  of  the  person  estimated  as  the  most 
mediocre  statesman  that  ever  guided  the 
destinies  of  England,  yet  what  have  the 
public  to  do  with  that  private  passage  in 
Mr.  D'Israeli's  history,  further  than  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  this  disrelish  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  furnished  them  with 
two  novels,  Coningsby  and  Sybil,  blending 
together  politics,  personality   and   fiction, 
and  possibly  preserved  them  from  an  indif- 
ferent official  man,  having  neither  the  tact 
of  Tadpole,  nor  the  tenacity  of  Taper,  nor 
the  routine  of  Rigbj,  nor  the   decorous 
dullness,  called  discretion,  possessed  in  so 
eminent  a  degree   by  the    Sandons,  and 
Clerks,  and  Ro8.ses,  and  such '  small  deer,' 
of  the  conservative  majority.     We  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  who  think  that  there 
is  an  absolute   incompatibility   between  a 
man  of  genius  and  a  man  of  business ;  but 
the  finer  edge  of  the  mind  is  not  always 
well  set  against  the  every-day  business  of 
human  life.     Swid  tells  us  a  blunt  knife 
cuts  paper  better  than  the  keenest  edged 
razor  ;  and,  from  the  days  of  Addison  down 
to  the  times  of  Canning  and  Macaulay,  we 
have  seen  that  the  initiation  into  state-crafl 
of  literary  men  and  men  of  genius,  has  in 
no  degree  contributed  to  their  personal  hap- 
piness, and  not  always  either  to  their  char- 
acter or  renown.     That  Mr.  D' Israeli  is 
excluded  from  the  favor  of  '  the  sublime  of 
mediocrity '  is  with  us  rather  a  matter  to 
his  honor.     If  he  were  good  enough    to 
march   through   Coventry  with   the   right 
honorable  Premier,  the  member  for  Tam- 
worth— K)r  ready  to  act  on  the  volti  subito 
principle  of  that  prop  and  pillar  of  our  es- 
tate ecclesiastical,  the  author  of  that  misty, 
incomprehensible  work  called '  The  Church 
in  its  Relations  to  the  State' — he  would  be 
good  in  our  minds  for  nothing  else,  and  we 
should  leave  him  to  his  lot  with  a  slavish 
majority; — but  with  all  his  conceit,  man- 
nerism, and  saucy   aflectations,   there    is 
much  serviceable  stuff  in  him,  and  his  tales, 
his  theories,  and  his  portraits  of  classes  and 
individuals,   may  be  turned  to  excellent 
popular  account.     From   whatever  cause 
or  motive,  he  has  done  much  to  br^ak  the 
spell  that  hung  around  the  name  of  Peel, 
and  has  painted  that  politician  to  the  life,  in 
unfading  colors.     Cold,  cautious,  incom* 
municative — utterly  without  fixed  princi- 
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pies  or  opinions — e^ery  accurate  observer 
kaew  Sir  R.  Peel  to  be ;  but  little  did  the 
world   think   the   voice   which   was  once 
raised  in  his  praise,  would  so  soon  discover 
that  the  sublimity  of  his  atate-crafl  was  to 
be  found  in   an  ever-ready  recurrence  to 
Hansard,  and  the  profundity  of  bis  wisdom 
to  be  disclosed  in  an  argumentum  md  homu 
nem  reference  to  the  Mirror  of  Parliameni, 
Though   backed  by   a  great  party,  every 
well-informed  person  knew  the  minister  to 
be  without  personal  friends,  destitute  as  he 
is  of  qualities  to  attach  and  fascinate  the 
minds  of  men ;  but  no  one  expected  the  ad- 
mirable kit-cat  sketches  of  his  servile  flat- 
terers, with  which  we  are  presented  in  the 
striking  likenesses  of  Tadpole^  Taper,  and 
I^g^Vi   would   follow   so   speedily.     The 
silly  stuff  in  Coningsby,  about  the  '  pure 
Caucasian  breed — the  Venetian  origin  of 
the   British  constitution,'   and  the  purity 
and  perfection  of  the  Hebrew  race,  would 
be  an  insufferable  impertinence  if  it  were 
not  for  these  personal  sketches,  shadowing 
forth  the  politician  Peel,  with  his  paltry  in- 
struments.   The  dissertations — the  strange 
and  whimsical  fancies — nay,  even  the  pup- 
pyism  and  offensive  priggishness  of  the 
ideas   and  opinions,  may  be  pardoned  for 
those  sparkling  sketches,  so  true,  charac- 
teristic, and  evidently  the  result  of  minute 
personal  observation.     It  is  said  there  is  a 
spice  of  malice  and  malignity  ill  disguised 
in  the   well-drawn  characters  of  Rigby, 
Tadpole,  and  Monmouth.     Perhaps  there 
may  be,  but  Mr.  D'Israeli  is  not  the  first 
among  English  novelists  who  has,  by  means 
of  personal  satire,  given  a  zest  and  cur- 
rency to  wholesome  truths.  De  Foe,  Swift, 
Fielding,  Smollet,and  Henry  Brooke,  have 
all  preceded  htm  in  this  walk ;  and  though 
his  manner  of  handling  his  subject,  and 
enforcing  his  views,  has  been  gravely  ob- 
jected to,  we  see  no  reason  to  concur  in 
this  hypercriticism. 

The  volumes  at  present  before  us  begin 
with  a  most  preposterous  dedication,  con- 
ceived in  the  worst  taste,  and  expressed  in 
the  most  aflected  manner.  They  are  in- 
scribed '  to  the  most  severe  of  critics,  but 
a  perfect  wife' — qualities  which  we  had 
heretofore  considered  wholly  incompatible ; 
but  on  this  point  we  suppose  we  must  yield 
to  the  happy  or  unhappy  eq>erience  of  Mr. 
I>'Israeli. 

The  volumei,  we  are  told,  '  aim  to  illus- 
trate the  eondition  of  the  people;  and 
there  is  not  a  trait  in  them  for  which  the 
auibor  has  not  the  authority  of  bis  own 
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observation,  or  evidence  given  before  par- 
liamentary commissioners/      The    object 
is  undoubtedly  praiseworthy ;  and  the  vo- 
lumes bear  internal  evidence  that  the  au- 
thor has  been  at  no  ioooRsiderable  pains  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.     Mr.  IV Israeli  is 
evidently  a  great  observer  of  eternal  man* 
ners,  dress,  air,  and  modes  of  expression  ; 
and  we  are  d'isposed  generally  to  recognize 
the  truthfulness  of  his  characteristics.    His 
sketches,  more  especially  the  characters 
drawn  from  the  mill  and  the  mine,  are  real 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  merit,  so 
far  as  we.  are  capable  of  judging,  the  praiso 
of  perfect  fidelity  of  ontiine.     Nor  is  our 
artist  less  faithful  in  the  coloring  and  fill- 
ing up.    The  dialogues  are,  we  doubt  not, 
either  the  nndefiled    transcript  of   notes 
made  on  the  spot,  or  the  result  of  careful 
and  accurate  observation.     This  faithful- 
ness and  truth  to  nature  is  a  great  merit ; 
and  in  reading  the  account  of  the  Tommy 
shop,  the  scenes  at  the  Temple,  with  the 
conversations  of  Dandy  Mike,  Devifs-dust, 
and  Chaffing  Jack,  with  the  observations  of 
Julia,  Mrs.  Mullens,  Dame  Toddles,  Liza 
Gray,  Stephen  Hatton,  and  Master  Nixon, 
we   at  once  perceive  that  Mr.   D'Israeli 
writes  like  a  person  qui  amnait  bien  son 
monde.     His  dialogue  is  as  accurate  as  his 
setting  forth  of  air,  nunner,  and  dress. 
This  genuine  truthfulness  in  describing  the 
inhabitants  of  a  terra  incognita  to  our 
summer  tourists  and  travellers,  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  forgive  the  absurd  theo* 
ries — ^the  apologies  for  the  Stuart  family, 
learned  under  the  paternal  roof  of  D' Israeli 
the  elder — the  abuse  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  Revolution— of  the  great  Whig  fa- 
milies— of  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  and 
of  Dutch  finance. 

No  doubt  there  was  mnch  which  might 
have  been  softened  and  improved  in  the 
character  of  Luther-^no  doubt  there  was 
mnch  plunder  of  religious  'houses  at  the 
Reformation,  which  went  to  enrich  the  mi- 
nions of  a  selfish  and  remorseless  debauchee 
— no  doubt  the  Revolution  was  produced 
in  a  degree  by  intrigue,  social  and  political 
— no  doubt  there  was  nothing  more  amia- 
ble and  attach in|;  in  the  personal  character 
of  William  III.  than  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  the  Reformation  and 
the  Revolution  are  great  events,  which  are 
not  at  this  time  of  day  to  be  written  down 
by  any  pen,  however  bold,  confident,  or  as- 
piring ;  and  as  little  is  it  in  the  power  of 
Mr.  D*Israeli  to  change  the  .general  and. 
fixed  opinion  of  the  people  of  England  as 


to  the  eharacter  of  William  III.  As  a  pri* 
rale  individual,  William  was  oold,  taciturn, 
and  unsocial — in  his  donaestic  life  he  was 
scMnewhat  of  a  tyrant:  but  aa  a  public  man 
he  achieved  great  objects,  and  was  distin- 
l^ished  by  that  cool,  calm  courage,  that 
fixed  tenacity  of  purpose,  without  which  no 
great  measures  or  objects  are  ever  fully  ef* 
feded.  Nothing  but  a  desire  to  be  singu* 
lar,  and  to.  take  views  different  from  all 
other  men,  could  have  induced  Mr.  D' Is- 
raeli to  put  forth  such  crude  trash  as  these 
historic  fancies.  Indeed,  his  gentlemanly 
dtosertations  on  history  are  about  the  most 
■Bonstrous  fictions  in  his  volumes;  hut 
whether  he  deals  in  paradox  or  politics,  or 
in  the  trick  of  unduly  running  down  some 
reputation!*,  or  unduly  elevating  others,  he 
always  exhibits  great  skill,  occasionally 
g;reat  vigor  and  picturesqueness  of  diction, 
and  not  un frequently  an  impudence  and 
flippancy,  zestful  and  amusing.  His  recent 
apprenticeship  to  diurnal  journalism  has 
made  htm  master  of  that  crafl  and  mystery. 
He  has  learned  the  knack— and  it  is,  after 
ail,  a  knack^K)f  stimulating  curiosity  and 
aeiving  the  attention  by  a  coup^dMmain. 
The  ready,  off-hand  manner,  the  applica- 
tion of  strong  epithets,  and  the  use  of  start- 
ling  contrasts,  are  had  recourse  to  in  the 
mode  which  he  practises  in  the  great  jour- 
aal  which  in  its  turn  bestows  its  praise  on 
bis  Philippics.  Vivid  and  animating  are 
bis  words  and  phrases,  but  they  are  often 
veed  recklessly,  and  sometimes  they  only 
suggest  or  half  express  the  dark  and  wicked 
meaning  which  lurks  behind. 

Sybil  is  meant  as  a  sequel  to  Coningsby, 
and  it  opens  with  a  scene  at  Crochford's, 
preparatory  to  the  Derby  of  1837.  The 
interior  of  that  luxurious  resort  of  fashion 
and  folly,  with  its  vast  and  golden  saloon,  is 
accurately  described.  There  are  Lord  Mil- 
ford  and  Mr.  Latour,  Lord  Eugene  deVere 
and  Alfred  Mountchesney,  and  Egremont, 
the  younger  brother  of  an  English  Earl, 
who  has  just  completed  the  termination  of 
his  fifth  lustre.  His  patent  of  nobility,  in- 
deed, is  not  an  old  affair ;  nay,  the  arms  on 
tbe  panels  of  his  coach  are  hardly  yet  dry, 
for  his  nobility,  saith  our  author,  only  dates 
three  centuries.  The  founder  of  the  fami- 
ly had  been  a  confidential  domestic  of  one 
of  the  favorites  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  el- 
der brother  of  Egremont,  the  Elari  of  Mar- 
ney,  is  a  hard-hearted  New  Poor  Law  poli- 
tician ;  but  be  does  not  appear  till  we  get 
somewhat  into  the  marrow  of  the  story. 
The  conversatioo  at  Crockfocd's  is  silly, 
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shaHow,  and  conventional ;  and  as  it  is  on 
a  race  which  is  to  come  off  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  each  man,  of  course,  tries  to  cheat 
his  ncigiibor.  Before,  however,  the  race 
is  delineated,  we  have  the  history  of  the 
Greymount  foroily,  from  which  the  'E^^ 
moats  descend,  which  is  evidently  meant 
for  a  sly  hit  at  the  ducal  house  of  Rusaell. 
Ill  1666,  this  family  became  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  not  being  in  any« 
wise  distinguished,  furnish  Lord  Presidents, 
Privy  Seals,  and  Lord  Lieutenauts  of  Ire- 
land. We  are  told,  in  an  antithetical  pe- 
riod, that  they  plundered  the  church  to  gain 
tbe  property  of  the  people,  and  changed 
the  dynasty  to  gain  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
The  people,  meanwhile,  had  lavished  their 
blood  and  treasure  '  to-  maintain  a  dignity 
that  had  neither  ancient  memories  tosoHen, 
nor  present  sciences  to  justify  their  unpre- 
cedented usurpation.'  These  truths  are, 
however,  hardly  enunciated,  when  the  starts 
ling  theiofy  is  propounded  that  some  of  the 
most  influential  personages  in  obr  history 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  our  historians. 
Not  one  man  in  a  thousand,  it  appears,  baa 
ever  heard  of  Major  Wtldman,  yet  he  was 
the  soul  of  English  politics  from  1640  to 
1^8.  So  that,  on  the  faith  of  this  new 
theory,  men  must  give  up  Cromwell,  Lud* 
low,  Pym,  Hampden,  M<mk,  Harry  Martin, 
John  Milton,  and  a  host  of  othera,  and  fol- 
low the  Disraeli  idea  of  deifying  Major 
Wildman  I 

To  return,  however,  to  the  story,  the 
Derby  is  rapidly  and  vigorouflly  described. 
Much  is  expressed  in  a  few  words,  and 
the  animal  excitement  of  the  race,  with  its 
train  of  titled  and  untitled  thimbleriggers 
— now  in  the  elation  of  hope,  now  in  the 
jaws  of  disappointment — is  artfully  and  art- 
istically dressed  up.  It  was  about  three 
years  before  this  famous  race,  'in  1833, 
that  Charles  Egremont,  a  younger  son, 
with  extravagant  tastes  and  expensive  hab* 
its,  had  left  Oxford  and  entered  on  the 
great  world.  His  mother.  Lady  Mamey, 
was,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  a  dis* 
tinguished  stateswoman-^i.  e.  a  female  poli- 
tician, and  his  elder  brother  is  a  hard- 
hearted, cold-headed  member  of  tbe  Upper 
House.  Pot  a  couple  of  years,  Charlea 
hovers  about  town  till  his  heart  becomes 
entangled;  but  the  mother  of  the  Lady 
Arabella  cannot  permit  her  daughter  to 
marry  a  younger  son,  and  it  is  a  hopeless 
passion,  at  all  events,  for  the  lady  marries 
an  elder  one.  Charles  goes  abroad  in  roe* 
lanoholy  mood^  vowing  never  to  return^ 
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but  returns  neTcrtheless,  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  and  re-enters  the  world,  where  be 
once  sparkled.  He  again  bets  on  the  Der- 
by, contests  the  borough  of  Marney,  and  is 
returned  to  parliament.  It  is  during  a 
visit  which  he  pays  to  his  brother,  at  Mar- 
ney Abbey,  after  his  election,  that  he  sees 
in  the  cemetery  two  men,  one  of  lofty  stat- 
ure, whose  appearance  interests  him.  An 
incendiary  fire  had  taken  place  but  a  few 
days  before,  at  one  of  the  Abbey  farms — 
but  instead  of  first  talking  of  the  '  condition 
of  England  question,'  one  of  the  strangers 
bemoans  the  hard  fate  of  the  monks,  who 
were  driven  out  of  this  their  resting-place. 
This  stranger  is  Walter  Gerard,  the  over- 
looker at  TrafTord's  factory — Mr.  Traftbrd 
being  a  Catholic — while  in  the  veins  of 
this  overlooker  flows  gentle  blood,  whose 
ancestor  •  indeed  had  been  the  last  abbot  of 
Marney.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
Stephen  Morley,  the  editor  of  the  '  Mow- 
bray Phalanx,'  and  his  daughter,  Sybil 
Gerard,  who  is  not  at  first  seen  by  Egre- 
mont;  but  at  the  close  of  an  interesting 
conversation,  Egreroont  hears  in  the  grey 
twilight  in  the  interior  of  the  ruined 
church,  the  evening  hymn  to  the*  Virgin. 
The  hour — ^the  scene — ^the  solemn  sound 
and  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  repress 
controversy,  and  induce  silence.  The  mel- 
ody ceases;  the  elder  stranger  now  rises 
from  his  knees  on  which  he  had  dropped, 
and  then,  within  the  vacant  and  star-lit  arch, 
on  which  his  glance  was  fixed,  Egremont 
beholds  a  female  form,  apparently  in  the 
habit  of  a  religieuse,  yet  scarcely  could 
she  be  a  nun,  for  her  veil  had  fallen  on 
her  shoulders,  and  revealed  her  thick  tress- 
es of  lonsf  fair  hair.  Eorremont  believed 
her  a  seraph,  or  the  fair  phantom  of  some 
saint  haunting  the  sacred  ruins.  This  is 
no  saint  or  seraph,  however,  but  Sybil  Ge- 
rard, who  gives  the  name  to  the  story, 
and  a  new  destiny  to  Charles  Egremont ; 
and  the  'Two  Nations,'  on  which  the 
strangers  discoursed  with  the  brother  of 
Lord  Marney  in  the  Abbey  precincts,  are 
not  England  and  Ireland,  as  one  might  be 
led  to  suppose,  but  rich  and  poor. 

Now  our  readers  have  a  key  to  the  story ; 
but  ere  we  resume  the  narrative,  let  us  stop 
to  state  that  the  situation  of  Marney  Abbey 
is  well  described.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages of  picturesque  word-painting  and 
really  beautiful  writing,  mingled  with  much 
shrewd  observation  and  solid  common 
sense.  A  schod-boy's  ideas  of  the  church, 
in  those  days,  we  are  told,  were  fat-livings; 
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and  of  the  state,  rotten  boroughs ;  while  to 
do  nothing  and  to  get  something,  formed  a 
boy's  idea  of  a  manly  career.  But  if  a  spi- 
rit of  rapacious  covetousness  has  been  the 
besetting  sin  of  England  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  we  do  not  know  that  the  worship  of 
Mammon  has  been  much  mitigated  by  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  We  will  not 
go  the  length  of  saying,  with  Mr.  D'israeli^ 
'that  we  are  startled  from  our  voracious 
strife  by  the  wail  of  intolerable  serfage,' 
but  we  very  much  fear,  that  to  acquire  and 
\o  accumulate  has  been  too  much  of  late 
the  heartless  business  of  England.  Wealth 
and  toil  are  no  doubt  necessary  to  our  ex- 
istence, as  much  as  to  our  well-being ;  but 
they  are  not  the  only  things  necessary. 
And  in  the  hot  and  hasty  pursuit  after  gain, 
we  too  often  overlook  other  things  equally  ne- 
cessary, which  ought  to  be  inseparably  inci- 
dent to  wealth  and  labor.  We  feel  the  full 
force  of  Mr.  D'israeli's  observation,  that 
'  we  are  an  aggregation,  but  no  communi- 
ty ;'  but  it  will  not  do,  by  way  of  better- 
ing our  condition,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
civilization,  and  leave  us  as  we  were  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Fu- 
rious insurrections,  frightful  famines,  beg- 
gary, and  rapine,  plague,  and  pestilence, 
then  desolated  the  land ;  and  men's  minds 
were  subdued  by  the  sword,  or  swayed  by 
superstition,  into  a  temporary  tranquillity 
which  was  not  contentment.  We  even 
prefer  colonels  without  regiments,  and 
housekeepers  of  royal  palaces  that  exist  but 
in  name,  to  monks  and  nuns  ;  and  had  in- 
finitely rather  have  the  New  Poor  Law, 
and  Union  workhouses,  and  the  law  of  set- 
tlement, with  all  their  vices,  than  go  back 
to  begging  from  convent  door  to  convent 
door  with  a  huge  wallet.  The  principle  of 
modern  English  society  may  be  a  dissociat- 
ing rather  than  an  uniting  principle;  men 
may  be  careless  of  neighbors,  and  live  in  a 
state  of  isolation  to  make  fortunes  now-a- 
days;  but  this  isolation,  with  its  accompa- 
niment of  vitality,  activity,  and  eager  spirit 
of  inquiry,  is  preferable  to  the  community 
and  aggregation,  accompanied  by  that  ut- 
ter stagnancy  of  mind,  and  that  complete 
stifling  of  all  inquiry  which  distinguished 
the  monastic  system  with  which  Mr.  D'ls- 
raeli  is  so  much  in  love. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  We  had 
stnted  that  the  last  abbot  of  Marney  was  a 
Walter  Crerard  ;  and  it  appears  that  another 
of  the  overlooker's  ancestors  fought  at 
Agincourt.  Walter,  therefore,  though  he 
wends  his  way  back  to  Mowbray,  to  hia 
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daily  task  of  overloolcing  the  factor  j  of  Mr. 
Trafibrd,  is  of  old  family  and  of  the  aDcient 
faith.     To  Mowbray  also  journeys  shortly 
after,  oo  a  visit  to  its  lord,  the  peer,  Lord 
de  Mowbray,  Lord  and  Lady  Marney,  and 
Charles  Egremont,  his  brother,  whom  Lord 
de  Marney  would  talk  into  a  marriage  with 
Lady  Joan  Mowbray,  a  person  who,  from 
the  death  of  an  only  brother,  is  to  possess, 
ID  the  slang  of  inheritance,  an  elder  son's 
portion.     But  Charles  likes  her  not.    While 
staying  in  the  house  he  became  intimate 
with  a  Puseyite   clergyman   of  the  name 
of  St.  Lys,  who  visits  the  sick  and  the  poor 
of  the  parish  of  Mowbray.     In  this  Chris- 
tian duty,  he  is  accompanied  by  Charles 
Egremont;    and,   again,  unexpectedly,  in 
the  sick  chamber  of  a  '  harrassed  Saxon' 
weaver  of  the  name  of  Warner,  does  he 
meet  Sybil,  and  is  again  enchanted.     The 
form  of  Sybil  Gerard  was  now  stamped  in 
his  brain ;  it  blended  with  all  his  thoughts, 
it  haunted  every  object.     He  could  not  re- 
sist the  conviction  that  from  the  time  he 
had  met  the  strangers  in  the  abbey  ruins, 
his  sympathies  had  become  more  lively  and 
more  extended,  and,  while  pondering  on 
these  things,  in  returning  from  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion, he  encounters  Sybil's  father,  is  in- 
vited   to  his  cottage,  where  Gerard  tells 
him  his  own  history,  discourses  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  relates,  too,  the  history  of  his  friend 
Stephen  Morley,  the  editor  and  journalist. 
Confidence  ought  to  beget  confidence,  but 
Charles  Egremont,  instead  of  revealing  his 
name,  passes  as  a  person  connected  with 
the  press,  and  tells  his  host  his  name  is 
Franklin.     As  Franklin,  he  becomes  domi- 
ciled at  Mowbray,  and  frequently  passes 
his  evenings  at  Gerard's  cottage.     There 
be  sees  more  and  more  of  Sybil,  and  ex- 
claims to  himself,  in  a  reverie  which  betok- 
ens the  state  of  his  feelings,  *  Were  it  not 
for  my  mother,  I  would  remain  Mr.  Frank- 
lin for  ever !'     He  feels  there  is  something 
soblime,  yet  strangely  sweet  withal,  about 
this  Sybil.     He  seeks  her  company,  walks 
with  her,  talks  with  her,  and  dreams  of 
her.     Father  and  daughter  present  him  to 
their  friend  Stephen  Jdorley,  on  Stephen's 
return  to  Mowbray.     He  had  been  absent 
on  a  journey  to  Woodgate,  to  seek  one 
Stephen  Hatton,  through  whom  he  hoped 
to  obtain  some  tidings  of  another  Hatton, 
an  antiquary,  pedigree-maker,  and  genealo- 
gist, who  had  been  entrusted  with  certain 
papers  touching  the  family  history  of  Wal- 
ter Gerard,  and  afiecting  his  right  to  an  es- 
tate and  title.    Day  after  day,  week  after 
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week — nay,  months  thus  passed  on  in  com* 
pany  with  Sybil.  Her  beauty,  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  intellect,  the  repose  and  dignity 
of  her  manner  charmed  and  captivated 
Egremont.  But  early  in  October,  his 
mother,  who  communicated  with  him 
through  a  faithful  servant  admitted  to  the 
secret  of  his  residence,  entreated  Egremont 
in  urgent  terms  to  repair  to  her  without  a 
moment's  delay.  He  was  now  to  quit  Mow- 
bray and  Mowedale.  He  took  his  leave  in  al- 
most silent  sorrow  ;  but  ere  he  parted  from 
Sybil,  he  ofiered  her  an  English  translation 
of  Thomas-a-Kenipis.  There  was  one  who 
appeared  pleased  with  his  departure,  and 
that  was  Stephen  Morley. 

A  new  scene  now  opens  on  Egremont : 
he  becomes  a  working  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  *  has  crotchets  about  the  people.' 
A  new  scene  also  opens  on  Walter  Gerard : 
he  comes  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, sent  up  to  London  by  the  chartists  to 
contend  for  the  fiv^  points.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  Sybil.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
Walter  to  wait  on  certain  members  of  par- 
liament, and  among  others  on  the  Honora- 
ble Charles  Egremont.  Ushered  into  the 
room  in  the  Albany  in  which  Charles  Egre- 
mont lives,  Walter  Gerard  and  Stephen 
Morley  see  before  them  the  reporter  of 
Mowbray  and  Mowedale,  Mr.  Franklin. 
On  the  following  day,  Charles,  in  passing 
through  Westminster  Abbey,  encounters 
Sybil.  He  accompanies  her  to  her  tempo- 
rary abode  in  Smith's  square,  Westminster; 
and  at  the  door  they  meet  her  father.  Egre- 
mont asks  to  enter.  The  permission  is 
granted,  with  some  reserve,  by  Gerard  ;  and 
then  an  explanation  follows,  in  which  Sybil 
learns,  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Franklin 
the  reporter,  is  none  other  than  the  brother 
of  Lord  Marney.  On  the  following  day, 
Egremont  again  calls,  and,  finding  Sybil 
alone,  discloses  his  afiection,  and  proffershis 
hand  ;  but  the  daughter  of  the  chartist  dele- 
gate reminds  him  that  the  gulf  between  rich 
and  poor  is  utterly  impassable,  and  rejects 
his  ofier  ;  and  thus  ends  the  second  volume. 

The  third  commences  with  the  outbreak 
of  riots  at  Birmingham,  which  render  Sy- 
bil feverish  and  uneasy,  principally  on  her 
father's  account.  Soon  a(\er  this  event, 
Egremont  recognizes  her  in  the  park,  as  he 
is  proceeding  to  attend  a  committee  of  the 
House.  He  had,  a  few  nights  before,  made 
a  '  beautiful  speech'  in  favor  of  the  people, 
for  which  he  is  gratefully  thanked  by  Sybil. 
Egremont,  aware  from  his  position  that  the 
Government  are  about  to  lay  a  heavy  hand 
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on  the  chartists,  counsels  Sybil  to  mduce 
her  father  to  leave  London  ere  the  Govern- 
ment shall  strike  at  the  convention.  Sybil 
exerts  her  influence,  but  in  vain ;  and  Ge- 
rard and  his  daughter  are  both  arrested,  the 
daughter  having  tracked  her  father  to  a  se- 
cret  meeting  of  delegates  somewhere  about 
Silver-street.  In  this  agony  of  her  fate, 
she  addresses,  from  Bow-street  Police-oflice, 
a  letter  to  Charles  Egremont,  which  is  de- 
livered to  him  at  a  bali  where  Lord  John 
Russell  is  also  present,  and  Sybil  (through 
the  in8trumentality  of  the  noble  lord)  is 
liberated.  Walter  Gerard,  her  father,  is 
committed  for  a  seditious  conspiracy,  is  held 
to  buH,  and  immediately  on  his  liberation 
proceeds  to  Mowbray,  to  attend  a  political 
meeting.  He  is  received  with  triumph  ; 
and  now  Baptist  liatton  appears  on  the 
8cene,  a  prosperous  pedigree-maker.  He 
ban  seen  Sybil,  and  is  touched  by  her  beau- 
ty ;  he  has  seen  Gerard,  her  father,  and  the 
thought  that  the  representative  of  an  old 
family  had  been  cheated  out  of  his  birth- 
right by  him,  by  one  of  the  same  faith — for 
Baptist  Halton  is  alao  a  Roman-caiholic — 
weighs  heavy  on  his  mind.  The  country 
is  in  the  throes  of  political  excitement. 
There  is  a  talk  of  strikes,  and  of  rising  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  working  men;  and 
Hatton  now  conceives  the  idea,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Morley,  Field,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  convention,  of  inducing  the 
working  people  to  attack  Mowbray  Castle, 
where,  in  a  strong  box,  are  Walter  Gerard's 
title-deeds  to  a  title  and  estate  which  Lord 
de  Mowbray  has  unjnstly  obtained  by  the 
fraudulent  efforts  of  this  same  Baptist  Hat- 
ton.  The  people  proceed  to  the  attack, 
headed  by  Morley  and  Stephen  Hatton,  a 
ferocious  lock-maker,  and  brother  of  Bap- 
tist. They  enter  the  cellars,  drink  the 
wines,  destroy  the  furniture,  and  in  the 
confusion,  Morley  mounts  the  minaret  tow- 
er, and  gets  possession  of  the  box  contain- 
ing the  title-deeds.  But  the  jeomanry  ar- 
rive at  this  juncture,  and  Stephen  is  fired 
at,  and  mortally  wounded  by  a  trooper.  In 
his  last  agony,  he  perceives  the  commander 
of  the  forces  is  Egremont ;  and  throwing 
the  box  of  title-deeds  to  Dandy  Mike,  con- 
jures htm  to  deliver  them  to  Sybil — a  re- 
quest which  Dandy  faithfully  fulfils.  While 
these  things  are  enacting  at  Che  castle,  Wal- 
ter Gerard  is  endeavoring  to  calm  and  tran- 
quil ize  a  vast  multitude  assembled  on  Mow- 
bray Moor,  when  Lord  Maroey  encounters 
the  people  with  his  yeomanry.  The  Riot 
Act  is  read ;  the  people  are  fired  on  and 
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sabred.  The  indignant  spirit  of  Gerard 
resists;  he  strikes  down  a  trooper  to  the 
earth,  and  calls  on  those  about  him  not  to 
yield.  But  the  father  of  Sybil  is  picked 
out  and  shot  dead.  Instantly  rose  a  groan 
which  alnsnst  quelled  the  spirit  of  Lord 
Marney.  The  people  rush  on  the  troopers, 
armed  with  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  Lord 
Marney  fulls  lifeless  on  Mowbray  Moor, 
literally  stoned  to  death.  Sybil,  who  is  in 
the  park  of  Mowbray  Castle,  is  assailed  bj 
a  band  of  drunken  rioters.  One  ruffian 
had  grasped  her  arm,  another  seized  her 
garments,  when  an  officer,  covered  with 
dust  and  gore,  sabre  in  hand,  jumped  from 
the  terrace,  and  hurried  to  the  rescue. 
'  We  will  never  part  again  1'  aaid  Egr^ 
mont.  '  Never  !'  murmured  Sybil.  SytMl, 
in  due  season,  with  her  title-deeds,  and  tri- 
al by  jury,  rained  possession  of  Mowbraj 
Castle  and  ^40,000  a-year ;  and  Egremont 
having  become  Earl  of  Marney,  marriet 
her ;  and  so  ends  the  third  and  last  volume. 
Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  story, 
in  BO  far  as  the  hero  and  heroine  are  con* 
cerned  ;  but  there  are  various  episodes  and 
minor  dramoitin  persona.  The  condition 
of  the  people,  however,  and  more  especial- 
ly the  condition  of  the  poor,  is  kept  perma- 
nently  in  view,  and  the  condition  of  the 
mill  and  the  mine,  and  that  of  the  agfricul* 
tural  laborer,  is  mapped  forth  with  bnreadth 
of  outline  and  minute  fidelity.  But  few  of 
the  individual  characters  are  natural,  though 
the  dialogue  is  in  general  racy  and  charac* 
teristic.  Sybil  is  a  gentle  and  delicate  be- 
ing, instinct  with  deep  feeling  and  self-pos- 
session, but  yet  «ver  brooding  over  the 
wrongs  of  her*  race  and  her  religion — her 
race,  the  Saxon,  one  which  predominated 
over  every  other  in  England,  and  which  is 
now  mingled  with  Norman,  Dane,  Celt,  and 
Hun ;  and  her  religion  the  Roman-catholic, 
freed  from  every  disability,  and  enjoying  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  at  least,  no  small  fv 
vor.  Walter  Gerard,  too,  with  all  his  chart- 
ism, is  ever  thmking  of  his  old  blood  and 
older  faith.  Stephen  Morley,  the  journal- 
ist, in  love  with  Sybil,  is  an  enigma  rather 
than  a  man— at  one  period  he  exhibits  the 
malignity  of  a  demon  ;  at  another,  the  self- 
devotion  and  purity  of  an  angel — now,  he 
makes  a  cowardly  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Egremont ;  and  again,  an  unmanly  attack 
on  the  feelings  of  Sybil.  Yet  maintaining 
the  property  in  common  principle,  he  .pott 
to  hazard  his  ease,  and  sacrifices  his  life 
to  gain  an  estate  for  Walter  Gerard,  who 
laughs  at  hia  politics  and  loathes  bit  ii 
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ddky.     Simon   Hatton,  (he  locksmith,  is 
such  a  character  as  Derer  existed,  though 
his  brother,  Baptist,  the  pedigree-maker,  is 
well  drawn.     Lord  Marney,  too,  is  a  cor- 
rect sketch,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  mean,  mercenary,  hard-hearted  |M)rtion 
of  oar  nobility ;  but  his  brother   Charles, 
the  hero  of  the  story,  is  an  undefined  and 
unde?eloped  personage,  meant  to  represent 
the  Normans.     And  the  manner  in  which 
he  introduces  hunself  to  the  hearth  of  a 
Saxon  Catholic,  and  parses  under  a  false 
name  and   false  profession,  is  neither   re- 
coucileable  with  honor,  honesty,  nor  gen- 
llemuily  feeling.     Tadpole  and  Taper  ap- 
pear but  rarely  ;  but  then  we  have  mobs  of 
gentleman  and  ladies,  who  talk   with  ease 
to  show  their  breeding,  who  discuss  per- 
sons   instead  of    principles,    and   '  cloak 
their  want  of  thought  in  mimetic  dogmas, 
and  their  want  of  feeling  in  superficial  rail- 
lery.'    The  social,   heartless  stupidity  of 
the  higher  classes,  is  occasionally  happily 
handled;  nothing  can  be  truer  than   the 
description  of  a  great  dull  dinner  in  a  great 
dull  house,  were  the  servants  even  become 
infected  with  the  genius  of  the  place,  and 
supply  your  wants  with  a  lofty  air  of  empty 
pomposity.     But  it  is  in  describing  the  very 
lowest  classes  of  our  increasing  and  man- 
ufacturing population,  and  the  shallow  polit' 
ical  intriguers  of  the  day,  male  and  female, 
that   Mr.   Disraeli  conspicuously  shines. 
The  description   of  the  girls  of  the  coal 
mines,  and  of  Degg's  Tommy,  is  admira- 
ble, and   the  characters  of   Devil's-duat, 
Daudy  Mike,  and  Master  Nixon,  are  well 
brought  out.    Nor  is  there  a  better  con- 
cetv^  nor  a  truer  character  in  the  book 
than  that  of  Uoaxem,  in  the  third  volume. 
It  is  plain  that  Hoaxem  has  been  a  right- 
hand   man  in  high  places  for  some  time 
past.    There  is  an  extract  we  cannot  re- 
sist the  pleasure  of  making  in  reference  to 
this  aseful  person. 
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'  WelU  Mr.  Hoaxem,'  resumed  the  gentle- 
man in  Dowoiog  Street,  as  that  fiiithful  func- 
tionary entered,  *  there  are  some  deputations, 
1  understand,  to-day.  You  roust  receive 
them,  as  1  am  going  to  Windsor.     What  are 

they?' 

^  There  are  only  two,  sir,  of  moment  The 
rest  I  could  easily  manage.' 

'  And  these  two  V 

'  In  the  first  place,  there  is  our  friend  Colo- 
nel Boeky,  the  members  for  the  county  oC 
Calfifhire,  and- a  deputation  of  tenant  farmers.' 

« Pah !' 

<  These  must  be  attended  to.  The  mem- 
bers have  made  a  strong  representation  to  me 


that  they  really  cannot  any  longer  vote  with 
government  unless  the  TreSFury  assists  them 
in  saiisfying  their  constiiuenls.' 

*■  And  what  do  they  want  ?' 

*  Statement  of  grievances  ;  high  taxes  and 
low  pricfs;  mild  expostulations  and  gentle 
hints  that  they  have  been  thrown  over  by 
their  friends.;  Polish  corn,  HoUtein  cattle,  and 
British  income  tax.' 

*Well  you  know  what  to  say,'  paid  the 
gentleman  in  Downing  Sireet  *Tell  them 
generally  thnt  they  are  quite  mistaken ;  prove 
io  them  pariicularly  that  my  only  objt^ct  has 
been  to  render  protection  more  protective,  by 
making  it  practical,  and  divesting  it  uf  its  sur- 
plusage of  odium;  that  no  foreign  corn  can 
come  in  at  fifty-five  shillings;  that  there  are 
not  enough  CRttle  in  all  Holstein  to  supply 
the  psrieh  of  Pancms  daily  with  beef  straks ; 
and  that  as  for  the  income  tax,  ihry  will  he 
amply  compensated  for  it  by  their  diminished 
cost  of  living  through  the  agency  of  ihHt  very 
tnriff  of  which  they  are  so  superficially  com- 
plaining.' 

•Their  diminished  cost  of  living!'  said  Mr. 
Hoaxem,  a  little  confused.  *  Would  not  that 
assurance,  I  humbly  suggest,  clash  a  little 
with  my  previous  dtmonst ration  that  we  had 
arranged  that  no  reduction  of  prices  should 
take  place?' 

*  Not  at  all ;  your  previous  demonstration 
is  of  course  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  you 
must  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  ot'  gen- 
eral views  to  Ibrm  an  opinion  of  particular 
instances.  As,  for  example,  a  gentleman  of 
five  thousand  pounds  per  annum  pays  to  the 
income  tax — which,  hy-the-bye,  always  call 
property  tax — one  hundred  and  filty  pounds  a 
year.  Well,  I  have  materially  reduced  the 
duties  on  eight  hundred  articles.  The  con- 
sumption of  each  of  those  articles  by  an  es- 
tablishment of  five  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num cannot  he  less  than  one  pound  per  arti- 
cle. The  reduction  of  price  cannot  be  less 
than  a  moiety;  therefore  a  saving  of  four 
hundred  per  annum;  which  placed  against 
the  deduction  of  the  property  tax  lenves  a 
clear  Increase  of  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fiHy  pounds  per  annum ;  by  which  you  see 
that  a  property  tax  in  fact  increases  income.' 

'I  tee,'  said  Mr.  Hoaxem,  with  an  admir- 
ing glance.  *  And  what  am  I  to  sm  v  to  the 
deputation  of  the  roanulacturers  of  Mowbray 
complaining  of  the  great  depression  of  trade, 
and  the  total  want  of  remunerating  profits  V 

*  You  must  say  exactly  the  reverse,'  said 
the  gentleman  in  Downing  Street.  ^Show 
them  how  much  I  have  done  to  promote  the 
revival  of  trade.  First  of  all,  in  making  pro- 
visions cheaper;  cutting  off  at  one  blow  half 
the  protection  on  corn,  as  lor  example,  at  this 
moment  under  the  old  law  the  duty  on  foreign 
wheat  would  have  been  twenty-seven  shil- 
lings per  quarter;  under  the  new  law,  it  is 
thirteen.  To  be  sure,  no  wheat  could  come 
in  at  either  price,  but  tliat  does  not  alter  the 
principle.    Then  as  to  live  cattle,  show  how  I 
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have  entirely  opened  the  trade  with  the  conti- 
nent in  live  cHttle.  Enlarge  upon  this,  the 
fiubject  is  Bpeculative,  and  admits  of  expen- 
sive estimates.  If  there  be  any  dissenters  on 
the  deputation  who,  having  freed  the  negroes, 
have  no  subject  left  for  their  foreign  sympa- 
thies, hint  at  the  tortures  of  the  bull-fight,  and 
the  immense  consiileration  to  humanity,  that 
instead  of  being  speared  at  Seville,  the  Anda- 
lueian  Toro  will  probably  in  future  be  cut  up 
at  Sinithfield.  This  cheapness  of  provisions 
will  pernjit  them  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
in  all  neutral  markets, — in  lime  beat  them  in 
their  own.  It  is  a  complete  compensation, 
too,  for  the  4)roperty  tax,  which,  impress  upon 
them,  is  a  great  experiment,  and  entirely  for 
their  interests.  Ring  the  changes  on  great 
measures  and  great  experiments  till  it  is  time 
to  go  down  and  nmke  a  house.  Your  official 
duties  of  course  must  not  be  interfered  with. 
They  will  take  the  hint  I  have  no  doubt  vou 
will  get  through  the  bu^ness  very  well,  Mr. 
Hoaxem,  particularly  if  you  be  *  frank  and  ex- 
plicit;' that  is  the  right  line  to  take  when  you 
wish  to  conceal  your  own  mind  and  to  confuse 
the  mind  of  others.    Good  morning.' 

But  the  story  of  this  tale  is  ill  contrived, 
and  the  plot  vulgarly  managed,  in  the  worst 
spirit  of  the  Minerva-press  school.  Few 
will  read  the  volumes  for  either  the  story 
or  the  plot.  The  book  may  no  doubt  be 
taken  as  a  sort  of  official  state-paper  of 
Young  England  theories,  which  are,  after 
all,  very  old  exploded  English  doctrines, 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  put  forth, 
and  may  be  comprised  in  the  words, 
Queen,  Church,  and  People.  But  the 
queen  must  be  a  Tory  queen — with  real 
power — who  not  only  reigns,  but  governs 
by  her  own  will ;  the  church  must  be  a 
high  church,  either  Romanist  or  Puseyite, 
or  a  blending  of  both  together ;  and  the 
people  must  be  a  people,  fed  with  good 
butcher's  meat  certainly,  but  clad  in  coarse 
woollens,  and  humbly  disposed  to  bow  to 
the  right  divine  of  princes  and  of  priests. 
But  these  jaded,  outworn  doctrines,  how- 
ever picturesque  and  mediaeval  they  may 
seem  on  paper,  are  gone  for  ever  by,  and 
ate  abhorrent  to  the  people  of  England ; 
and  though  they  may  please  the  romantic 
taste  of  pure  Caucasians,  and  find  favor 
with  scions  of  aristocracy,  more  poetical 
than  wise  or  far  seeing,  yet  they  never 
again  can  find  large  favor  in  this  good  land 
of  ours. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  SOCIETY  IN  RUSSIA. 

From  the  Brituh  Qaarterly  ReTiew. 

Revelations  of  Russia,  and  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  and  his  Empire^  in  1844.  Loa* 
don  :  Colburn,  1845.     Second  edition. 

A  COMPLETE  and  faithful  work  on  Rui^ 
sia  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  English 
literature.  The  older  English  works  of 
Milton,  Carlisle,  Perry,  and  Motley,  are 
now  antiquated,  while  the  contemporary 
French  works,  with  the  exception  of  Kul- 
heire,  who  treats  only  of  a  particular  epoch, 
are  superficial  and  utterly  unworthy  of  trust. 
Voltaire  and  D'Alemhert  were  paid  for 
their  praises ;  and  though  Segur  may  not 
be  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of  receiving 
a  bribe  in  solid  money,  still  there  are  many 
wa^s  of  influencing  an  author  without  re* 
sorting  to  the  expedient  of  greasing  his 
hands  with  silver  rubles.  The  Cabinet  of 
Petersburg  perfectly  understands  the  effect 
of  ribands  and  orders,  diamond  rings,  and 
Malachite  vases,  and  has  made  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  these  persuasives  to  praise,  not 
only  in  France  and  Germany,  but  also  in 
England. 

The  modern  works  on  Russia  are  all 
imperfect.  Jones  has  long  been  out  of 
date ;  Frankland  is  unpardonably  silly,  shal- 
low, and  superficial ;  Slade,  though  some- 
what more  grave  and  serious,  only  touches 
on  portions  of  Russia;  Bremner,  though 
fuller,  yet  speaks  with  reserve  and  discre- 
tion, as  though  he  had  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  country  who  might  be  injured  by  his 
frankness ;  and  the  authoress  of  '  Letters 
from  the  Baltic,'  though  she  writes  fluently 
and  in  flowing  strain,  is  entitled  to  no  credit 
whatever.  Her  work,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  a  pauhy  panegyric  on  Russia,  writ- 
ten, perhaps,  with  the  pardonable  motive 
of  praising  a  country  which  afforded  a 
home  and  a  settlement  to  some  of  her 
Scotch  relatives ; — but  it  is  not  entitled  to 
the  least  credit  as  a  description  of  the  con- 
dition, habits,  mode  of  life,  manners,  and 
government  of  the  Russian  nation.  When 
we  state,  as  we  do,  on  the  authority  of  the 
book  at  present  under  review,  '  that  the 
authoress  of  the  '  Letters  from  the  Baltic' 
lived  in  the  house  of  the  chief  of  the  se- 
cret police  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
sojourn,'  we  think  we  state  enough  to  ex- 
clude her  testimony  from  consideration. 
Loath  should  we  be,  indeed,  to  accuse  a 
lady  of  deliberate  misrepresentation ;  but 
without  going  that  length,  or  any  thing  like 
it,  we  think  it  very  plain  that  the  fair  au- 
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thoress  must  have  been  insensibly  influ- 
enced by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  un- 
9crupulous  functicnary  under  whose  roof 
she  had  consented  to  remain  a  guest.  In 
fact,  she  saw  with  the  eyes,  and  heard  with 
the  ears,  of  the  respectable  functionary,  her 
brother-in-law,  who  Iiad  become  her  host. 
There  remain  but  the  works  of  Kohl  and 
Custine,  both  of  which  have  been  given  to 
the  public  in  an  English  dress.  The  for- 
mer is  a  minute  and  painstaking  observer, 
but  he  wants  vigor  and  profundity,  and  that 
political  education  in  a  free  state  without 
which  no  writer,  however  book-learned  he 
may  be,  can  ever  write  a  perfect  work  on 
Russia.  The  work  of  Custine  is,  in  every 
respect,  valuable.  He  has,  with  the  pierc- 
ing eye  of  a  man  of  genius,  looked  through 
the  very  core  of  the  Russian  system,  and 
detected  its  canker  and  rottenness  with  in- 
tuitive quickness.  His  impressions  are  al- 
most always  correct.  He  gives  them  forth 
in  a  style  forceful,  varied,  picturesque,  and 
graphic ;  and  it  is  an  attestation  at  once  to 
bis  truthfulness  and  genius,  that  the  author 
of  the  '  Revelations  of  Russia,'  who  has 
evidently  long  lived  in  the  country, — who 
has  studied  its  history  thoroughly,  and  seen 
the  working  of  its  administrative  system  in 
every  part, — comes,  on  the  evidence  of 
facts,  and  of  facts  alone,  exactly  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  ihe  polished,  elegant, 
and  somewhat  fanciful  Marquis  de  Custine. 
The  Russian  Embassy  and  Consulate  will, 
of  course,  raise  a  cry  against  this  later 
work  as  they  did  against  the  work  of  Cus- 
tine. Some  of  our  own  journalists  will 
perform  their  allotted  tasks  with  zeal  and 
alacrity,  but  there  is  not  a  material  repre- 
sentation in  it  for  which  we  could  not  vouch 
from  personal  observation,  and  we  rejoice 
to  think  that  not  all  the  Rigby  rhetoric  in 
the  civilized  world  will  suffice  to  rail  down 
the  evidence  of  facts  which  these  volumes 
supply  of  the  tyranny,  the  perfidy,  and  the 
moral  turpitude  of  the  Russian  system  and 
government;  of  the  cureless  cupidity,  cor- 
ruption, and  malversation  of  her  public  ser- 
vants, and  of  the  prostrate  and  unhappy 
condition  of  her  sixty  millions  of  slaves. 

To  the  humane  and  inquiring  minds  of 
the  people  of  England,  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eighth  part  of  the  hab- 
itable globe,  and  the  one-tweldh  of  the  hu- 
man race,  can  never  be  indifferent ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  more  light  is 
thrown,  in  these  volumes,  on  the  Emperor 
and  his  subjects  and  serfs,  on  the  secret 
police,  the  civil  police,  laws,  and  tribunals, 
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the  religious  persecutions,  the  military  and 
naval  strength  of  the  empire,  the  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  mines,  on  the  region  of 
the  Steppe  and  of  the  Nomades,  on  the 
capitals  of  Moscow,  Novogorod,  Kien,  and 
Kasan,  on  Circassia  and  Georgia,  than  in 
any  other  work  or  works  with  which  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet.  Whether 
the  fact  be,  as  our  author  states,  that  the 
general  dislike  entertained  towards  Russia 
in  England  is  instinctively  true  to  the  na- 
tional interests,  feelings,  and  position, 
whether,  still  to  use  his  words, '  Russia,  or 
at  least  its  cabinet,  is  the  implacable,  insid- 
ious enemy  of  British  commerce,  enterprise, 
and  prosperity,'  we  will  not  at  present  stop 
to  inquire  or  to  determine, — for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  matter  in  hand  that  we 
should  do  so, — but  of  this,  at  least,  afler 
reading  these  volumes,  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  the  shade  of  a  doubt — namely, 
that  Russia  is  a  power  invasive  of  all  hu- 
man liberties,  civil,  political,  social,  and 
religious. 

To  the  Christian  and  philanthropist  the 
sufferings  of  sixty  millions  of  Russian  sub- 
jects will  not  be  less  affecting — they  will 
rather  be  more  heeded,  because  they  are 
voiceless  and  hopeless  in  their  misery,  with- 
out the  power  of  appeal  to  any  human  pro- 
tective sympathy,  or,  as  they  are  taught, 
even  to  any  in  Heaven,  which  in  their  eyes 
is  the  accomplice  of  the  power  for  whose 
sole  advantage  they  are  born,  and  toil 
through  life,  and  die. 

If  these  volumes  were  the  production  of 
one  who  spoke  from  personal  pique  and 
prejudice— of  one  who,  like  some  expatri- 
ated Pole,  had  wrongs  to  revenge — we 
should  receive  the  statements  they  contain 
with  some  grains  of  doubtful  reserve ;  but 
the  internal  evidence  of  truth  which  they 
exhibit — the  candor  not  less  than  the  cau- 
tion of  the  author — induce  us  to  afford  him 
a  willing,  though  not  too  ready  credence. 
It  is  plain  that  he  speaks  without  prejudice 
or  passion,  and  that  his  volumes  are  there- 
suit  of  long  personal  observation,  exceed- 
ing in  extent  and  minuteness  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  to  the  herd  of  travellers  who 
generally  spend  a  portion  of  a  winter  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  then 
obtrude  their  crudities  on  the  British  pub- 
lic as  the  result  of  personal  observation. 
The  author  of  the  '  Revelations'  distinct- 
ly disclaims  any  prejudice  against  the  Rus- 
sian nation.  He  has  pointed  out  many  traits 
in  its  character  which  render  it  amiable  in 
the  midst  of  its  degradation.    Neither  does 
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he  profess  to  be  aotunted  by  any  personal 
anltpalhy  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  because 
a  long  study  of  his  character  and  acts  have 
taught  him,  that  if  he  be  a  more  complete 
tyrant,  he  is  not  a  worse  individual  than  the 
average  of  his  predecessors. 

The  following  extract  will  explain  the 
author's  view  of  the  character  of  the  Em- 
peror : — 

'  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  is  a  more  complete 
tyrant  than  any  of  his  predeceesors,  because 
he  haa  the  power  of  being  6o:  many  succes- 
sive reigns,  like  the  growth  of  succeeding 
years  which  brin<i  a  tree  to  maturiiy,  have  im- 
proved and  completed  the  mechanism  of  a 
vast  enelnc  of  levelling  oriental  despotism, 
and  enabled  him  to  use  it  with  the  full  light  of 
European  science,  whilst  all  hia  papsions  and 
propenisities,  tending  to  the  acquisition  of  ab- 
solute power,  have  never  diverted  him.  like  his 
predecessors,  from  that  object.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas,  has  not  the  brutal  inetincis  of  the 
Tfiar  Peter  the  First,  any  more  than  his  tal- 
ents ;  he  has  not  the  disordered  passions  of 
the  lustful  Catharine,  his  grandmother,  any 
more  than  her  brilliant  intellect,  and  her  in- 
nate liberality;  he  has  not  the  fitful  ferocity  of 
Paul,  his  murdered  sire,  any  more  than  his  en- 
thusiastic generosity;  neither  has  he  the  ir- 
resolute, impressionable  nature  of  Alexander, 
his  brother  and  predecessor,  nor  Alexander's 
benevolence  of  mteniion. 

*  If  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  been  bom  in 
the  place  of  Peter,  he  is  the  man  to  have  shut 
himself  up  with  his  slaves,  in  the  isolation  of  a 
Chinese  despot,  although  he  might  never  have 
cut  off  heads  with  his  own  hand,  or  presided 
at  the  impalement  of  his  enemies.  Incapable 
of  the  vices  of  his  grandmother,  he  would 
never,  like  her^  have  turned  his  imperial  pa- 
laces into  temples  of  the  Venus  Meretrix  ;  nut 
he  is  equally  incapable,  either  of  allowing  his 
subierts,  like  his  bold  proffenetrice,  the  liberty 
which  did  not  immediately  impede  the  march 
of  her  government,  or  of  conceiving  the  idea 
of  giving  them  liberal  institutions — a  project 
which  the  intoxication  of  her  pleasures  and 
successes  caused  her  to  postpone  until  too  late, 
but  not  to  abandon.  He  is  not  the  man  to 
shoot,  for  a  wager,  a  female  slave  working  in 
his  garden,  like  his  brother  Constantine,  any 
more  thao  to  have  given  up,  like  Constantine, 
ao  empire  to  dry  the  tears  of  a  woman.  He 
would  not,  like  Alexander,  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing his  favorites  smile,  have  allowed  them  to 
tyrannize  over  his  subjects  on  their  own  ac- 
count, any  more  than  he  would,  like  Alexan- 
der, have  wept  to  see  it.  any  more  than  he 
would,  like  Alexander,  nave  advocated  a 
charter  for  the  French  people,  although  to 
be  given  without  prejudice  to  his  own  auto- 
cratic rights,  but  in  sacrilegious  precedent 
against  the  right  divine  of  princes.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  Nicholas  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  average  of  his  predeces- 
sors, inclosive  of  the  great  Tsar^  who  first 
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made  Ruraia  European ;  but  he  has  done, 
and  he  bids  fair  to  do,  more  injury  to  maiikiod 
than  all  of  them  put  together.  Without,  per- 
haps, the  genius  or  the  boldness  to  have  ever 
played  more  than  a  very  subaltern  part  in 
many  situations  of  life,  he  was  peculiarly  cal- 
culated, when  placed  by  the  chances,  of  birth 
in  possession  oi  such  power,  and  at  the  head 
oi'  such  a  system,  to  push  it  to  its  extremest 
limits.  He  possesses,  besides  his  singleness 
of  purpose,  precisely  the  quantum  ot  moral 
courage,  of  obstinacy,  and  of  intellect,  to  al- 
low him  to  use  the  means  in  his  power,  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  to  attain  this  end,  and 
withal  the  exaggerated  seli^veneration  to  in- 
duce him  to  do  so.  During  the  nineteen  years 
of  his  reign,  only  seven  men  have  been  con- 
demned to  death,  but  probably  more  thao  in 
hU  the  united  reigns  alluded  to,  have  in  real- 
ity perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Men,  indeed,  are  not  decapitated,  impaled,  or 
hanged  up  by  the  ribs  with  hooks,  as  former- 
ly ;  but  whole  companies  of  Polish  prisoners 
are  flogged  to  death ;  the  knout  and  plitt, 
which  tear  away  in  strips  (he  muscles  from  the 
hone,  have  been  inflicted  upon  thousands  and 
thousands  for  political  oflences,  who  die  with- 
in a  day  or  two,  or  perish  on  the  Siberian 
journey  which  inevitably  follows.  So  those 
have  been  treated  who  only  refused  to  change 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  on  an  imperial  order. 
^  We  read  with  horror,  that,  under  the  long 
regency  of  Biren,  twenty  thousand  individuals 
were  banished  to  Siberia  for  political  crimes.* 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  on  the  lowest  rompu- 
tation,  hu8  sent  on  the  same  weary  journey 
two  hundred  aud  fifty  ihcflisand — a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  individuals.  Of  these,  three-fillhs 
had  ofiisnded  politically,  in  some  direct,  or 
indirect  manner.' 

This  is  horrible  to  read*^horrible  to  think 
of— but  the  vice  may  be  more  of  the  system 
than  the  man,  for  the  self-deification  to 
which  absolute  and  irresponsible  power 
acting  on  a  litnited  intellect  and  selfish  heart 
leads,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  in- 
tellect to  conceive,  or  human  pen  to  portray. 
This  emperor  who  recently  appeared  among 
us,  all  blandness-  and  smiles,  is  the  greatest 
slave-proprietor  in  the  world — upwards  of 
twenty  millions  of  slaves  belonging  to  his 
personal  domain.  Each  year  he  lends 
money  on  the  slaves  of  his  nobles,  and  each 
year  he  appropriates  them  as  unredeemed 
pledges.  Not  only  does  he  trample  on  the 
bondsman  and  the  slave,  but  on  his  van- 
quished enemies,  the  nobility  of  the  Polish 
nation.  In  thilt  unhappy  land,  he  has  up- 
rooted whole  races,  and  succeeded,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  these  vdumes  and  every 
trustworthy  traveller,  in  extirpating  the  re- 
ligious creefl  of  millions.  At  the  very 
moment  at  which  we  write,  he  seems  bent, 
not  only  in  destroying  the  nationality,  but 
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the  religious  faith  of  Poland,  hy  transplant- 
ing its  population  into  Asia.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  worst  effect  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, for  our  author  well  observes : 

'Political  violence  and  crueUies,  the  mere 
extirpation  of  races  or  of  creeds,  would  be 
nothing,  however,  to  the  condition  to  which  his 
own  suhiects  are  reduced — comparatively 
nothinff ;  because  races  are  doomed  Recording 
to  the  Taw  of  nature  lo  perish,  and  creeds  flour- 
ish and  wither,  and,  being  immaterial,  spring 
agHin  from  their  ashes.  But  the  dull,  monoton- 
ous, ho|>elefis.all-pervadingoppre88ion  to  which 
his  subjects  are  reduced,  producing  the  same 
moral  efferi.on  the  human  mind,  as  the  slough 
of  his  northern  bogs  on  the  human  frame,  sink- 
ing into  it,  blinding  the  eyes,  silencing  the 
tongiie,  and  p^ralyxing  the  agglutinated  limbs, 
is  infinitely  more  lerrible — doubly  terrible,  be- 
cause it  is  a  destiny  the  sufferers  must  not  only 
endure,  but  propagate  by  foreign  conquest^und 
by  the  natural  re-produciion  and  increase  of 
population.' 

Such  a  system  destroys  all  generous, 
manly  feeling.  Our  readers,  therefore,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
national  interest  in  Russia ;  there  only  the 
interest  of  the  house  of  Romanoff  prevails. 
However  obvious,  therefore,  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  the  nation,  they  are  always 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  autocrat,  who 
treats  Russia  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
used  to  treat  Enst  Retford, — i.  e.,  '  does 
what  he  likes  with  his  owii.'  But,  notwith- 
standing this  unlimited  power,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous i/se  made  of  it,  Russian  influ- 
ence and  conquests  extend  not  because  of 
the  power  she  does  possess,  but  of  that  which 
she  is  thought  to  possess.  The  influence 
of  Russia,  at  the  courts  of  Sweden,  and 
Berlin,  is  thus  accounted  for  : 

'  The  suspicion  of  bis  subjects  which  the  late 
King  of  Sweden  entertained  to  the  last,  gave 
Prusjsia  all  the  ascendency  at  Stockholm,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  possess  in  a  con- 
stitutional country.  In  Russia,  her  present 
sovereign  led  away  by  his  fears  for  his  Rhenish 
provinces,  and  the  hope  of  being  able  to  walk 
alone  when  he  should  have  obtained  that  as- 
cendency over  the  petty  German  states,  which 
he  hoped  to  dispute  with  Austria,  entered  into 
a  strict  alliance,  so  repugnant  to  his  natural 
feelings  and  personal  antipathies,  with  the 
Russian  cabinet;  he  has  surrendered  himself, 
as  Faust,  to  Mephistopheles ;  coil  a(\er  coil 
winds  around  him,  and  compromises  his  posi- 
tion in  that  civilized  Europe m  which  he  would 
have  wished  to  pfay  the  liberal  leader,  whilst  re 
taining  the  power  and  the  sweets  of  despotism  > 
and  Its  Byzantine  craft  roust  smile  as  it  sees 
the  very  advantages  for  which  he  prostituted 
his  obeisance  and  dignity  escaping  from  his  ex- 
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pectant  grasp  into  its  own;  for  whilst  the 
sovereign  of  Prussia  leaned  for  support  on 
Nicholas  to  take  a  prominent  lead  amongst  the 
German  states,  in  the  visionary  hope  of  uniting 
and  heading  a  homogeneous  German  people. 
Nicholas  himself,  hy  marriages,  intrigues,  and 
bribes,  has  made  that  progress  for  his  own  in- 
terests, to  effect  which  the  Prussian  Cabinet 
sold  itself  to  h.m.' 

Our  author  divides  the  Russian  people 
into  three  great  classes;  first,  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy ;  second,  all  those  who  are,  or  have 
been  employed  by  the  government;  third, 
the  peasantry,  whether  private  serfs,  crown 
serfs,  or  freed  men.  Of  these  three  classes, 
he  gives  the  following  description  : — 

^The  first  of  these  classes,  more  polished 
than  civilized,  generally  given  to  licentious- 
ness and  extravagance,  and  crushed  by  a  sense 
of  its  humiliating  condition,  is  insignificant  by 
its  want  of  spirit,  and  numbers,  and  by  the  fact 
of  a  paramount  influence  which  destmys  that 
which  it  once  possessed  over  its  serfs,  ana  which 
it  has  not  even  the  means  of  counteracting  by 
the  dissemination  amongst  them  of  such  en- 
larged and  liberal  ideas  as  its  own  comparative 
civilization  might  suggest,  and  whicn  migh) 
weaken  the  power  ol  that  arbitrary  tyranny 
which  is  weighing  it  <town,  thougri  without 
strengthening  its  own.  Its  members  most, 
therefore,  naturally  bear  in  their  hearts  a  bitter 
enmity  to  the  oriental  deqiotism  which  rrushes 
them  in  the  dust  At  the  close  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Alexander's  reign,  they  made  a  final  ef- 
fort to  shake  off  this  galling  tyranny,  and  the 
numerous  secret  societies  which  were  conspir- 
ing against  the  imperial  authority,  included 
in  their  ranks  some  scion  of  every  noble  family 
in  the  empire,  and  with  each  were  the  hearts 
Hnd  wishes  of  the  stock  to  which  he  beIongt*d. 
These  efibrts  terminated  in  a  hasty  and  pusil- 
laitimously  conducted  attempt  at  rebellion  on 
the  accession  of  the  present  emperor;  but  he 
overturned  it  by  his  energy*  and  has  since  kept 
his  heel  upon  the  throats  of  the  helpless  pros- 
trate aristocracy,  who  attempted  to  subvert  his 
aristocratic  power. 

'  This  haired  is  not,  however,  perceptible  to 
the  casual  observations  of  the  traveller ;  and 
few  lips  dare  utter  it  in  a  state  where,  Venice- 
like, the  very  walls  have  ears ;  end  it  is  only 
on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  that  he  can 
catch  the  accent  of  those  universal  curses,  *not 
loud,  but  deep.'  The  conquered  nobility  may 
therefore  now  be  considered  harmlessly  inimi- 
cal to  the  imperial  crown. 

'  The  second  class— the  nobility  of  office — 
raised  in  the  very  hot*bed  of  corruption  and 
venality,  and  divested  not  only  of  all  public 
virtue,  hut  of  all  private  honesty,  may  be  con- 
sidered incapable  of  a  patriotic  idea,  and  can 
be  animated  by  none  but  the  most  selfish 
feelings,  which  wou!d  naturally  lead  them  to 
side  ivith  the  strongest  party  in  the  event  qf  a< 
national  commotion.    The  inferior  ranks   of 
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this  class,  which  constitute  the  great  hulk  of  it, 
have  heen  hrought  up  traditionally  to  regard 
the  reo'al  power  as  the  most  solid  and  unshak- 
able u?  human  institutions. 

(  The  third  of  these  three  great  classes  into 
which  the  Russian  nation  may  be  naturally 
divided,  many  times  more  numerous  than  the 
other  two  united,  constitutes  the  bulk,  the 
power,  and  the  name  of  the  Muscovite  people. 
It  is  composed  of  a  peasantry  on  whom  civili- 
zation has  yet  made  no  impression,  and  know- 
ledge thrown  no  ray  of  light  For,  that  a  few 
can  read,  who  are  now  allowed  to  read  nothing 
but  those  prayers  which  were  formerly,  read 
to  them,  and  that  they  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  will  scarce- 
iy  invalidate  the  Assertion  which  we  boldly 
venture  to  loake,  that  they  are  as  barbarous 
now  as  previously  to  the  days  of  the  first  Pe- 
ter; that  they  are,  in  fact,  identically  the  same 
as  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  ideas,  in  man- 
ners, and  in  costume ;  as  blindly  superstitious, 
as  servilely  devoted  as  then ;  and  have  only 
transferred  this  feeling  from  their  patriarchs 
and  boyars  to  the  person  of  a  single  ruler. 

'  Counting  its  millions,  as  this  class  does, 
to  the  thousands  of  the  preceding  two,  and 
animated  as  it  is  by  the  blind  zeal  of  barba- 
rism, it  lies  a  ready  and  tremendous  instru- 
ment of  good  or  evil,  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
to  execute  his  commands  with  a  reckless  and 
fanatical  devotion. — This  man  is  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.' 

The  description  of  this  race  is  admirable, 
and  to  the  letter  true : 

^  The  type  of  this  class  may  be  seen  in  every 
government  office.  A  personage  who  sits  in 
a  coat  with  the  Imperial  button,  his  green  or 
purple  velvet  collar  designating  the  depart- 
ment to  which  he  is  attached  ;  but  who  be- 
neath this  insignia  of  his  rank,  eschews  a  shirt ; 
who  wraps  his  feet  in  a  tattered  rag  instead 
of  stockings,  using  his  fingers  for  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  smelling  strongly  of  vodtka 
i corn-brandy)  and  onions.  He  must  be  ad- 
ressed  as  ^  vaahe  blagarodii^^  ^  your  nobility.' 
He  rejoices  in  a  salary  of  15/.  per  annum,  and 
maintains  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  service 
by  unblushingly  pocketing  a  bribe  of  a  grionik, 
a  coin  of  the  value  of  threepence  halfpenny 
English— without  which,  if  you  have  occasion 
to  ask  him  even  a  question,  he  will  not  open 
his  lips :  this  class  ot  employes  are  to  be  found 
in  every  grade,  from  the  individual  just  de- 
scribed up  to  the  minister  of  the  imperial  court 
— whose  salaiy  is  4,000/.  and  who  is  calculat- 
ed to  »e\\  his  favors  at  100,000/.  per  annum 
more :  they  difier  indeed  in  fortune,  and  in  ex- 
ternal refinement,  but,  in  point  of  corruption, 
venality,  and  servility,  may  be  unhesitatingly 
ranked  together.' 

The  real  nobility  of  Russia,  however,  as 
contradistinguished  from  these  harpies,  has 
tried  hard  to  adopi  the  tone,  manners,  and 
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external  refinement  of  the  society  of  other 
countries  ;  and  as  they  are  apt  and  imita- 
tive to  a  certain  extent,  they  often  contrive 
to  gloss  over  the  Sclavonian  savageness 
with  a  little  European  varnish,  or  more 
commonly  with  what  we  would  call  the 
mere  '  Plaster  of  Paris'  of  politeness  ;  but 
before  you  have  associated  with  these  hy- 
perborean boyars  half  a  dozen  times,  yoa 
discover  that  they  have  no  solid  instruction, 
and  still  less,  to  use  the  very  phrase  of  our 
author,  of '  those  feelings  inherited  by  oth- 
er nations  from  the  chivalrous  institutions 
which  for  so  many  centuries  tempered 
their  feudal  darkness,  tinging  the  public 
mind  unconsciously  with  an  aamiration  for 
what  was  noble,  an  abhorrence  of  what  was 
base.'  In  the  education  of  the  Russian 
noble  every  thing  is  calculated  for  show. 
He  is  a  proficient  in  music  and  dancing,  and 
can  speak  the  Manuel du  Voyageur,\n  three, 
four,  or  five  languages  by  heart ;  but  he  is  de- 
ficient in  all  solid,  useful  knowledge — knows 
nothing  at  all  of  classical  lore,  andis  almost 
always  deficient  in  historical,  geograph- 
ical, and  political  knowledge.  His  ambi- 
tion generally  is  to  imitate  the  French; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  ve- 
neering and  polish,  you  cannot  be  In  his 
company  for  a  week  without  perceiving,  to 
use  the  expressive  phrase  of  Madame  d'Ab- 
rantes,  the  paw  of  the  bear.  He  is  the  slave 
of  his  own  sensualism  and  crapulousness, 
spending  his  nights  and  days  in  drinking 
tokay  and  champagne,  and  eating  sterlet- 
pies,  and  cutlets,  at  the  period  when  that 
fish  sells  extravagantly  dear.  Five-sixths 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  playing  at  cards  and 
dice  ;  at  which  if  he  happen  to  take  a  dis- 
honorable advantage,  the  only  disgrace  is 
in  detection,  which  can  in  a  few  months  be 
got  over.  Fortunes  of  10, 20, 30,000/.  per 
annum  thus,  in  a  few  years,  utterly  disap- 
pear, principal  and  interest,  and  without  as 
much  show  as  the  mere  entanglement  of 
the  annual  revenue  would  have  occasioned 
in  England.  In  heart  and  soul  the  Rus- 
sian noble  is  a  mere  barbarian.  In  his 
profusion  it  is  evident  that  he  esteems  all 
things  by  the  money  they  cost,  and  not  for 
their  intrinsic  beauty  or  excellence.  At 
St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  he  will  give 
from  one  to  five  guineas  a  lb.  for  the  cele- 
brated sterlet,  a  fish  not  superior  to  a  brill. 
He  will  thus  often  expend  fifty  guineas  on 
a  fish,  and  have  two  of  them  at  his  table 
boiled  down  to  soup  in  oceans  of  cham- 
pagne. On  the  spot  where  the  sterlet  is 
caught, — where    it  is  in  perfection^ — he 
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rarely  touches  it.  He  purchases  tokay  at 
ten  guineas  a  bottle,  gives  2,000  guineas 
for  a  Cachmere  shawl,  which  he  sells  a  few 
weeks  after  for  1,500/. :  wears  cambric 
shirts,  aod  places  the  summuin  bonum  of 
life  in  perfumes  and  essences,  in  expensive 
jewels,  furs,  and  rings.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
family  and  fortune  his  conversation  will 
amuse  you  for  an  hour,  for  he  appears 
high-bred  and  gentleman-like ;  but  talk 
with  him  for  one  thousand  hours,  and  the 
theme  is  always  the  same — Champagne, 
cards,  and  French  actresses.  'Make  your 
way  into  his  confidence/  says  the  author  of 
the  Revelations,  '  and  learn  the  nearest 
wish  of  his  heart,  and  a  hundred  to  one  it 
is  to  get  rid  of  his  uniform. 

These  volumes  supply  abundant  evidence 
of  the  wretched  social  state  of  Russia. 
There  are  few  robbers  in  Russia,  says  the 
author,  but  how  many  Russians  are  there 
who  are  not  thieves?  As  to  the  condition 
of  the  serf,  he  is  as  completely  at  his  mas- 
ter's mercy  as  any  slave  has  ever  been  at 
any  period.  He  can  sell  him,  he  can  strip 
him  of  his  property,  he  can  separate  fami- 
lies for  ever,  he  can  torture  him  to  death : 

<  It  is  true.'  says  the  author,  '  he  must  evade 
the  law  to  do  these  thincrfi ;  but  this  evasion 
emails  not  even  a  risk,  but  merely  an  addition- 
al formality.  An  ukase  forbids,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  sale  of  any  slave  without  the 
land  to  which  from  protective  motives  it  at- 
taches him ;  but  the  owner  may  let  out  slaves 
on  a  90  years'  lease,  to  work  in  the  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  law  does  not  give  him  the  direct 
right  of  seizinff  his  slave's  property;  but  he 
has  a  thousana  ways  of  extorting  it,  which  he 
may  employ  without  the  necessity  of  evading 
the  law,  fiince  the  law  gives  him  absolute  dis- 
posal of  his  serf's  time  and  labor.  Ttie  author 
haa  seen  a  nobleman  amuse  himself  by  making 
his  slaves  stand  for  hours  on  one  leg.' 

It  is  a  fact  generally  well  known,  that 
some  of  the  wealthiest  men,  whose  word  is 
good  for  ;^  100,000  on  the  exchange  of  Pe- 
tersburg, are  mostly  slaves.  The  proprie- 
tor of  these  slaves  can  order  them  into  his 
scullery  or  kitchen,  or  send  them  as  swine- 
herds or  miners  to  their  village,  as  well  as 
their  children,  brought  up  in  all  the  refine- 
ments of  luxury. 

Our  readers  have  but  to  open  these  vol- 
umes, to  be  convinced  that  servitude  exists 
in  the  Russian  empire  with  more  severity 
than  slavery  has  ever  done  between  any 
masters  and  slaves,  not  only  of  the  same 
race,  but  of  the  same  origin,  in  any  coun- 
try, or  at  any  period,  either  in  the  old  world 
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or  the  new.  The  Emperor,  the  greatest 
proprietor  in  the  empire,  holding  twenty 
millions  of  serfs,  or  as  much  as  all  his  no- 
bles together,  is  an  abolitionist  as  far  as  re« 
gards  the  slaves  of  all  other  proprietors. 
If  a  Russian  noble  is  pressed  for  money , 
the  government  grants  mortgage  after  mort- 
gage, which  his  extravagance  seldom  al- 
lows him  to  redeem;  and  thus  his  slaves 
pass  away  from  his  control.  Afler  having 
stated  these  facts,  the  author  shrewdly  ot^ 
serves : 

^  The  inquiry  naturally  suirgests  itself,  when 
we  hear  of  (he  efibrts  the  Emperor  makes  to 
free  these  serfs,  and  couple  it  with  the  fact  that 
he  is  himself  so  large  a  slaveholder,  why  he 
does  not  begin  by  emancipating  his  own.  But 
how  ought  we  to  characterize  his  vaunted  li- 
beraliUr,  when  on  examination  we  find  that  in 
three-iourths  of  the  eventualities  which  fret 
the  slave  from  the  yoke  of  his  private  matter, 
he  parses  directly  into  the  domain  of  the 
crown.' 

The  unblushing  venality  and  corruption 
of  all  who  wear  the  Imperial  button,  and 
who  are  employed  in  any  capacity,  high  or 
low,  in  any  branch  of  the  administration^ 
is  demonstratively  set  forth  in  these  vol- 
umes. From  the  door  of  the  Emperor's 
ante-chamber,  to  the  sentinel  at  bis  gate, 
every  man  is  an  extortioner  and  a  public 
robber,  and  all  are  united  in  one  vast  con- 
spiracy to  deceive  the  only  man  in  the  em« 
pire  who  cannot  be  bribed— the  possessor 
of  it.  In  Russia,  every  man  has  his  price 
in  money ; — the  minister,  the  judge,  the 
general,  the  admiral,  the  long  list  of  subor- 
dinates, which  completes  the  link  of  this 
chain,  down  to  the  petty  chenoonik,  the 
Serjeant,  the  boatswain,  the  bontuschnik, 
and  the  executioner,  must  all  be  included 
in  the  censure.  From  high  to  low  all 
equally  conspire  to  rob  the  government  by 
their  peculations,  and  the  public  by  their 
extortions ;  making  the  power  (in  the  very 
words  of  the  writer  under  review)  with 
which  an  arbitrary  system  invests  them 
down  to  the  last  refraction  of  sub-delegated 
authority,  a  matter  of  notorious  purchase. 
No  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  Russian  employes.  This  author 
agrees  with  Custine  in  attributing  the  all- 
pervading  vice  to  the  absence  of  that  chi- 
valric  feeling  which  has  influenced  all 
classes  in  modern  Europe.  The  author's 
denunciations  might  be  considered  too  ge^ 
neral  if  he  did  not  cite  specific  instances. 
It  is  thus  he  introduces  the  subject : 
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<  The  author  feels  that  the  reader  may  con- 
sider him  as  almost  too  sweeping  in  the  pre- 
ceding denunciations,  until  he  shall  have 
shown  him  one  of  the  principal  favorites  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas — a  man  whose  power 
exceeds  that  of  half  a  dozen  Greirman  princes 
united ;  till  ho  has  shown  him  a  personage 
whose  name  has  become  celebrated  m  history, 
who  was  many  years  the  intimate  friend  of 
one  of  the  first  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  and 
is  now  elevated  to  one  of  ihe  most  lucrative 
posts  in  the  empire ;  till  he  shows  that  indivi- 
dual connected  with  the  court,  holding  his  dai- 
ly levees,  and  receiving  a  crowd  of  contractors, 
suitors,  German  tradesmen,  French  artistes, 
actresses,  and  courtesans,  with  whom  he  bar 
^ins  for  the  amount  of  the  perquisite  which 
IS  to  secure  the  Imperial  custom  and  his  pro 
tection;  till  he  has  shown  a  generai  officer,  a 
judee  of  one  of  the  highest  courts,  unblush- 
ingly,  and  in  a  business-like  manner,  naming 
the  amount  of  the  bribe  he  requires ;  colonels 
and  majors  in  rank  pocketing  for  the  same  pur- 
pose a 6ve*rouble  note  (is.  6d)\  a  senator 
giving  up  his  own  favorite  nephew  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, when  half-frozen  by  spending  part  of 
a  winter's  night  under  the  arcn  of  a  bridge, 
and  just  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  the 
3l6lh  of  December,  he  sought -an  hour's  refuge 
beneath  his  roof;  and  further,  though  not  last- 
ly, till  he  shows  t.1e  family  of  Troubetzkoi, 
tirhose  claim  is  more  legitimate  to  the  throne 
of  the  Tsars  than  that  of  the  Romanoffs,  all 
licking  the  dust  beneath  the  Emperor's  foot- 
steps, and  fawning  and  flattering,  through 
every  humiliation,  whilst  the  head  of  the  house 
is  kept  in  Siberia*  with  an  unrelenting  hate 
that  no  suffering  of  his  heroic  wife  could  touch 
— no  length  of  years  or  enduring  devotion 
Boi\en. 

<  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Emperor,  here 
and  there,  at  long  intervals,  punishes  these 
ttmlpractices ;  but  almost  always  the  cases  he 
selects.  Of  ^hich  come  to  his  notice,  are  com- 
paratively far  from  il:i grant,  and  the  punish- 
ment if  utterly  useless  as  a  warning.  Here 
are  two  instances: — A  lire  took  place  in  Cron- 
Btadt,  in  the  summer,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  a  horse  on  the  island  in  which  it 
is  siniated,  although  the  police-master  had  for 
vears  charged  for  the  keep  of  a  large  num- 
ber ;  he  was  degraded  to  a  private  sailor. 
The  very  instalment  of  his  successor  began 
by  the  extortion  of  a  bribe. 

'  Two  years  ago,  the  bank  surveyor  in  the 
mortgaging  department  was  applied  to,  by  an 
aid-decamp  of  the  Emperor's,  to  value  a  house 
he  intented  pledging  to  the  hank.  The  bank 
surveyor  observed.  *  My  charge  is  2,000  rou- 
bles, (£90) ;  pay  them  down,  and  1  will  give 
a  good  valuation  without  looking  at  the  place, 
otherwise  it  shall  not  be  valued  at  all  for  three 
weeks,-— and  undervalued  then.'  The  aid-de- 
oarop  reported  the  affair  to  the  Emperor; 
the  surveyor  was  sent  to  the  galleys.  Three 
days  alter,  in  the  same  oflire,  a  similar  demand 
was  made  to  a  fresh  applicant 


*  A  poor  nobleman  had  been  carrying  on  a 
lawsuit  for  several  years,  when  he  received  an 
intimation  from  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal, 
that  unless  he  paid  over  10.000  rubles  (450/.) 
to  the  president  the  case  would  be  decided 
against  him.    The  unfortunate  littgnni,  who 
could  not  raise  as*  many  pence,  bethought  him 
of  applying  to  Count  Benkendorf,  the  chief  of 
the  secret  service,  whom  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  was  personally  anxious  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  the  delinquents,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  four  or  five  men  holding  office  in  the  em- 
pire who  are  deemed  incorruptible  by  the  com- 
mon rumor, — or  at  least,  if  the  Russians  ut- 
terly disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  an  unlimited 
integrity,  of  whom  they  say,  'We  do  not  not 
think  even  such  a  sum  would  buy  him!'    The 
party  referred  to  offered  the  count  to  furnish 
nim  with  an  unquestionable  proof  the  venality 
of  the  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  and 
for  that  purpose  proposed  that  he  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  amount  of  the  bribe  de 
manded.     He   undertook   that   these   notes 
should  be  found  on  the  president's  person. 
The  count  consented.    Smce  the  good  old 
times  of  the  reign  or  Alexander,  neither  the 
secretaries,  vice-presidents,  nor  presidents  (the 
parties  who  in  the  courts  of  law  receive  all 
bribes  affecting  the  immediate    decision    of 
civil  or  criminal  cases)  ever  make  their  bar- 
gain, or  receive  any  money,  before  a  third 
party,  their  dread  of  the  anger  of  Nicholas 
even  occasions  them  to  resort  to  many  precau- 
tions, formerly  not  dreamed  of;  and  in  this 
instance  the  president  declined  receiving  the 
money  in  his  nouse,  but  proposed  that  the  liti- 
gant should  invite  him  to  dinner  at  a  tavern 
which  he  indicated,  and  there  pay  over  the 
amount  to  him.    However,  the  judge's  propo- 
sition was  acceded  to  ;  and  his  host  caused  an 
officer  of  gendHrmerie  to  be  stationed  in  an  ad- 
jacent closet   The  president  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  he  signified,  ny  the  action  of  his  fingers, 
that  their  pecuniary  transaction  had  better  pre- 
cede the  gastronomic  entertainment :  the  host 
gave  him  over  a  small  roll  of  bank-notes ;  the 
president  counted  them  in  a  very  business-like 
way,  and  tossed  them  into  bis  hnt.  As  this  was 
not  yet  quite  satisfkctory,  In  the  hope  that  his 
guest  would  finally  transfer  the  money  to  his 
person,  his  Amphytrion  deferred  giving  the 
signal  for  the  appearance  oT  the  secret  police 
agent,  and  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  At  this  mo- 
ment some  one  knocked  ;  it  was  the  president's 
nephew,  come  to  him  with  some  trifling  mes- 
sage from  his  lady.    The  judge  gave  him  a 
brief  answer,  and  bowed  him  out    At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  dinner,  he  was  preparing  to  de- 
part; he  had  pulled  on  his  shube,  and  put  his 
hat  upon  his  head :  when  on  the  preconcerted 
signal  the  oflirer  of  gendarmerie  rushed  into 
the  apartment  with  an  order  from  Count  Benk- 
endorf,  whose  dictum  every  dignitary  in  the 
empire  must  obey,  to  search  his  person.    *  Do 
not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  search  him/ 
ftaid  the  excited  nobleman,  '  you  will  find  the 
bank-notes  in  his  hat'    The  president  smiled 
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blandly,  and  took  off  his  hat  at  once  ;  it  was 
empty.  When  his  nephew  went  out  lie  had 
taken  up  his  uncle's  hat  instead  of  his  own. 
The  judge  thus  not  only  avoided  the  trap  laid 
for  him,  but  secured  the  bait,  and  doubly  pim- 
ished  the  informer:  firstly,  by  deciding  the 
case  against  him ;  and,  secondly,  because,  riot 
having  substantiated  his  charge,  he  was  ublig- 
ed  to  reftfiid  the  ten  thousand  roubles  advan- 
ced by  the  police.  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
this  worthy  minister  of  public  justice  had  re- 
ceived a  private  hint  from  Count  Beckendor^s 
officer  ?" 


From  these  and  other  instances  adduced 
in  these  pages,  it  appears  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  income  of  official  persons  is  made 
up  by  fraud ; — that  functionaries,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  purchased  by  hard 
cash; — nay,  that  the  senate  itself  three 
times  altered  its  decision  in  consequence  of 
the  spirited  bidding  of  the  parties.  Thus 
was  justice  openly  prostituted,  and  in  a 
manner  put  up  to  sale  in  the  public  mar- 
ket. This,  however,  will  seem  the  less  ex- 
traordinary when  it  appears,  as  it  does  at  p 
118  of  the  first  vdame,  that  a  notorious 
burglar  caught  in  .flagrant  delict  actually 
turned  out  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate  I 
Such  a  system  as  this  is  the  fruitful  parent 
of  every  crime,  of  every  baseness,  and  of 
every  conceivable  turpitude.  It  is  there- 
fore not  wonderful  that  the  seeds  of  distrust 
and  deceit  are  sown  in  the  very  social  hab- 
itudes, amidst  the  lares  and  penates  of  this 
peculating,  prostrate,  corrupt,  yet  most  suf- 
fering people.  It  is  not  wonderful  that, 
under  such  a  system,  the  bridegroom  ques- 
tions (vol.  i.p.  171)  whether  the  bride  does 
not  consent  to  be  his  to  worm  from  him 
some  secret;  that  a  father  (vol.  i.  p.  J89) 
betrays  his  own  son  to  the  police;  that 
more  robberies  and  assassinations  are  com- 
mitted in  St.  Petersburgh  than  in  Paris, 
London,  nay,  in  all  the  European  capitals 
together,  (p.  215 ;)  that  the  friend  runs  lo 
the  police  to  betray  all  bis  associates,  (p. 
288 ;)  that  the  nephew  who  seeks  refuge  in 
the  house  of  his  uncle  Lanskoi,  is  given  up 
by  that  uncle  (p.  288 ;)  that  an  unfortunate 
lady  is  hurried  off  to  Siberia,  from  a  ball, 
in  her  ball  dress,  (p.  195;)  that  a  foreign 
merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  J^,000  to  offi- 
cial persons,  not  to  be  harassed  in  his 
business,  (p.  207;)  that  the  tavern-keepers 
of  Petersburgh  have  from  forty  to  sixty  per 
cent  of  their  gains  wrung  from  them  by 
the  police,  (p.  21 1 ;)  that  thieves  are  taken 
into  custody  fur  thcfls  which  they  never 
committed^  (pp.  217^  218;)    and  men's 
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tongues  cut  out  for  pasquinades  which  they 
never  wrote,  (p.  218  ;)  that  a  wholesale 
system  of  murders  is  carried  on,  (p.  219,) 
in  which  the  lower  villains  of  the  police  are 
participant,  and  that  a  constant  emulation 
is  kept  up  in  crime.  These  are  some  of 
the  blessings  consequent  on  an  autocratic, 
irresponsible  rule.  The  very  enumeration 
of  them  causes  the  blood  lo  run  cold.  We 
confess  we  can  hardly  venture  to  write  on 
them  with  temperance  and  moderation ; 
for  we  cannot  think  on  them  without  loath- 
ing and  indignation.  That  we  have  exag* 
gerated  no  statement — set  down  nothing  in 
malice,  wiH  plainly  appear  from  a  refer- 
ence to  the  pages  which  we  have  cited  from 
the  first  volume.  The  individual,  whoever 
he  be,  who  has  brought  these  infamies  of 
the  Russian  system  to  light  deserves  well, 
not  alone  of  England  and  Englishmen,  but 
of  the  civilized  world.  In  the  second  vol- 
ume, however,  there  are  more  important 
'Revelations '  concerning  the  army,  navy, 
and  secret  police  of  Russia  ;  but  on  these 
we  cannot  now  enter,  but  must  content  our- 
selves with  recommending  the  book  to  the 
attentive  perusal  and  consideration  of  our 
readers.  It  is  certainly  the  most  copious, 
correct,  and  searching  account  of  Russia 
and  her  political  system,  that  has  hiiherto 
appeared. 


*  Os  THK  Okioiw  op  thk  Aurora  BoreaLis, 
by  the  Kev.  G.  Fishtr. — ^Th«  auchor  profsMes  to 
eBtablioh  the  following  proposrtioDS :  **Th^  prin- 
cipal displays  of  the  aurora  occur  near  the  edge, 
or  ezteiior  limitt  of  the  frozen  aea,  wh*re  tbe 
process  of  congelation  goes  on  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  The  aurora  is  an  eleetrieal  phenome- 
non, and  arises  from  the  positive  electrichy  de- 
veloped by  the  congelation  of  bumid  vapors  and 
the  consequeot  induced  negative  electricitv  of  the 
surrounding  portions  of  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  the 
accompanying  indication  of  the  restoration  of  the 
electrical  equilibrium,  which  is  effected  by  the 
intervention  and  coadacting  power  of  minute 
frozen  particles,  which  particles  are  rendered  lu- 
minous by  the  tranamisaaon  of  tbe  eleetricity,  and 
thereby  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  au- 
rora.— Atketufum." 

Ska  YoLCAiro. — On  the  18th  ult.  the  ship 
Victory,  Cspt  Caithness,  encountered  a  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  in  the  Mediterranean,  lat-  36^ 
40  55"  and  long  13o  14  36"  ;  whilst  quite  calm, 
a  sudden  blast  of  wind  carried  off  her  top-gallant 
and  royal  masts,  and  the  gnle  continuing,  the 
crew  were  almost  choked  with  solpburoue  exha- 
lations and  dust,  accompanied  by  intense  heal, 
and  tbe  issue  of  balls  of  fire  from  the  sea. — IjU, 
Qaz. 


THE  POET'S  SONG  TO  THE  STARS. 

PuipliiUfd  fnm  Ihe  Girima  el  Kiiiaai. 

On,  7«  thil  calml]'  moTa — 
In  holy  pmce  iboTd — 
Rulod  by  barmnniou*  Ioto — 

Since  GrM  the  world  waiDow! 
Oh,  ■olemn  *Ura  of  night  1 
Upou  your  path  of  light — 
Etoinal,  pum,  and  blight — 

1  (peak  10  jou  ! 

WhilBtniMin|1^I  gua 
Upon  joar  (hiDing  raya, 
A  trndei  toflncM  playa 

Within  my  broMi  and  braia. 
Sweel  ilara  '.  I  have  but  three 
Fond  wiahea  dear  la  me, — 
Oh,  do  Dot  lot  Ihem  be 


The  love  Ihal  I  have  known,— 
The  love  I  thoiiKht  my  own,— 
It  faiUI-and  left  alone, 
Mine  ii  a  joyleu  lot: 
Reitore  that  love  wbicb  bleat 
The  poet'a  clinging  breaal } 


Thia 


im:r 


RefkiM  it  not ! 

And  deem  il  not  too  hard. 
Oh,  ilan  !  lo  grant  the  bard 
One — onlv  one — reward 

For  alihii  glowing  laya! 
The  lyre  beneath  my  hand, 
Oh,  let  ilbul  coDimand 
In  thia,  my  Fatherland, 

One  voice  of  praiae  '. 

And  when  death'* hour  ia  nigl 
Then  iwan-like  let  me  die. 
And  lunwardi  let  me  By,— 

A  linger  jiure  and  true  ! 
When  hence  I  al.all  depart, 
Oh,  bear  roy  Tirvant  heart, 
Fmro  (orrow  a  piercing  dart, 

Swaet  atari,  lo  you  1 


Alicia  J.  SriBHow. 


FRAGMENTS. 


And  or  the  love  that  liraa  heyond  the  grave  ! 
And  tboae  who  die  by  the  uaaaain'a  hand, 
And  even  thoM  who  fall  npon  Ihe  field 
Of  glorious  battle,  feul  the  ■lio'^k  of  death— 
A  feitlul  ihocit  perchance.      Hut  ye  who  lie 
Dying  at  home,  lake  courage  frum  the  thought. 
That  thrtiugh  the  darkened  valley  love  will  guide 
Thy  iti^p  u,ntil  the  lail  dim  ihnde  hath  fled. 
And  thou  doit  wake  lo  life,  and  light,  and  joy, 
Before  Uie  throne  of  God. 

Teach  ye  the  pnat  ihii :— to  num  with  car« 
His  anergiei  of  mind,  iU  haalihy  power* 
Ofoalm  endureaee,  and  iti  cheerful  though ta 
or  hope  and  Inve;  toaink  not  though  ihe  blight 

Ah  !  and  again— from  griofa  o'erpowering  wave, 
And  to  looli  upward  evar  to  the  atara 
Shining  above  earth 'a  duat. 


The  bitlemeaa  of  death  ia  fellb;  thoae 
Who  lie  n-glecled  on  ■  foreign  ahore, 
Wilb  no  kind  eye  lo  watch  the  pallid  brow. 
With  no  aweet  voice  lo  ipeak  orhope  and  heaven, 
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Emma  B. 

HOUE  AND  FRIENDS. 


Oh,  tbere'a  a  fauitr  lo  make  each  hour 

Aa  aweet  aa  heaven  deaif  n'd  it ; 
Nor  need  we  roim  lo  bring  it  home, 

Though  few  Ihere  be  that  find  it ' 
We  aeek  too  high  for  thingi  cloae  by, 

And  loie  what  nalore  found  ua: 
For  lifa  hath  here  no  charm  lo  dear 

Ai  Home  and  Friend*  around  ua  •. 

We  oft  destroy  the  present  joy 

For  future  hopes- and  ptaiao  Ihem  ; 
Whilst  Sowers  as  sweet  bloom  at  our  feel, 

If  we'd  but  stoop  lo  raise  them  ! 
For  things  afar  still aweeleat  are 

Whan  youth's  bright  apt-ll  hath  bound  Ui : 
But  soon  we're  taught  thnl  earth  hath  noughl 

Like  Home  and  Friend*  around  u*  I 

The  frieuda  that  apeed  in  lime  of  need. 
When  Hope's  last  teed  ia  shabin. 

To  *how  u*  Blill,  th'l,  come  what  will, 
We  are  nut  quite  ronakeD : — 


1845.]  POBTST. 

Tiioafh  all  were  night ;  if  but  the  light 

From  Friendship' 9  itltar  crown 'd  ob, 
*Twottld  prove  the  bliM  of  earth  was  thia-*- 

Oar  Home  and  Frienda  around  us  ! 

Chaelsb  Swair. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  SOUL. 

BT  MRS.  JAMES  ORAT. 

Lit  hj  the  Creator's  hand, 

Bj  his  breath  to  brightness  fanned. 

Weak  and  scarce  discerned  at  birth. 

Comes  the  pilgrim  sonl  to  earth, 
Shrined  within  the  babe's  frail  frame. 

Never  dreaming  whence  it  came, 

Never  dreaming  of  the  powers 

Slumbering  in  its  depths — the  seeds 

Of  many  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds ; 

Never  knowing  how  it  feeds ; 

Never  coanting  passing  hours. 

Yet  everj  hour  increased  and  brightening, 

Every  day  the  bondage  tightening 

Which  must  fetter  it  while  here. 

Wanderer  through  this  darkened  sphere. 

Yet,  thoush  earthly  ties  are  round  it. 

Though  the  shroud  of  day  hath  bound  it. 

Still  it  struggles  to  be  gone. 

On,  oo,  on ! 

Through  the  infiint's  wailing  sadness. 

And  its  gleams  of  quiet  gladness. 

Soon  of  inward  thoughts  and  feelings 

Come  the  short  but  sure  revealings. 

When  it  clasps  the  offered  flower. 

Feeling  beauty's  thrilling  power — 

When  its  eye  will  clearly  scan 

Common  things  with  look  intense — 
Brightened  hath  the  intelligence 
That  shall  afler  be  the  sense 

Of  the  fuiUgrown,  careful  man — 

Then  it  is  Airever  striving 

With  Thought's  ocean,  floating,  driving ; 

Wondering,  with  most  wondrous  glee. 

That  such  things  indeed  should  be. 

Truths  that  on  the  surface  lie. 

Seem  its  own  discovery. 

Might  it  but  thus  happy  stray. 

Ever  in  this  stage  delay  } 

No !  its  task  must  all  be  done — 

On,  on,  on ! 

On  !  through  all  the  Cioudland  wrought 

From  dreaming  fancy  mixed  with  thought; 

On  through  all  the  heavier  clouds. 

Where  the  lightning  Passion  shrouds; 

Onward  still,  to  the  clear  air. 

Of  cloud,  and  mist,  and  tempest  bare ; 

But  is  this  the  soul  ?    Alas  1 

What  stains  of  dark  and  clinging  clay — 
What  dust  has  gathered  by  the  way — 
What  earthly  fire  is  in  its  ray  ? 

It  may  no  farther  pass. 

Upwards  it  hath  striven  till  now, 

But  its  wings  are  drooping  low  ; 

It  cannot  bear  the  clearer  space 

That  leadeth  to  a  holy  place  ; 


In  its  ftllen  natnre  see. 
Vain  its  strugglings  up  must  be. 
Yet  its  spirit  cannot  fly 
From  its  immortality. 

On,  on,  on  !  no  stop,  no  rest ! 

It  is  on  earth  a  pilgrim  guest 

Not  a  dweller — all  in  vain  ; 

Upwaris  cannot  pass  the  stain 

On  its  essence  !    But  beside 

The  pathway  doth  i.  fountain  glide. 

Here  that  saddened  pilgrim  may 

Wash  the  darksome  stains  away. 

And  drink  from  that  eternal  spring. 

Draughts  that  shall  sustain  its  wing, 
'Till  it  reach  the  bright  abode 
Of  Him  who  traced  its  upward  road- 
Its  Maker  and  Redeemer — God  ! 

Where  the  tree  of  life  doth  grow, 

Where  the  living  waters  flow, 

It  shall  rest,  no  more  disturbed  ; 

No  wild  passions  to  be  curbed ; 

No  more  struggling  to  be  gone. 

On,  on,  on ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

BT  MRS.  JAIIES  GRAT. 

Maiden  !  we  met,  we  loved,  and  now  we  part-* 

Ours  have  been  pleasant  hours. 
Passed  hj  the  sea,  or  amidst  sweetest  flowers, 

While  heart  grew  close  to  heart. 

Ours  was  no  common  love,  no  childish  dreaming — 

We  spake  not  of  it  ofl ; 
But  in  our  souls  we  felt  it  calm  and  soft. 

And  from  our  eyes  'twas  beaming. 

And  yet  we  are  far  different — thy  sweet  life 

A  bright  and  pleasant  rill, 
All  beautiful,  and  pure,  and  singing  still — 

Mine  the  dark  ocean's  strife, 

Or  desd,  not  calm  !    The  river  seeks  the  sea, 

Pouring  its  stainless  waves 
Into  the  ocean's  deep-embosomed  caves — 

So  came  thy  thoughts  to  me ! 

We  part !  yet  sweet !  we  never  shall  forget 

Each  other — many  a  thing 
Simple  and  done  in  carelessness,  shall  cling 

To  memory  fondly  yet. 

Thon  wilt  remember  me  whene'er  thy  thought 

Is  fixed  on  grassy  bank. 
Or  weedy  pond,  or  water-lily  dank. 

That  we  so  dearly  sought. 

And  with  the  sweet  wild  thyme,  or  yellow  furze. 

And  the  full -sounding  sea — 
Blended  with  things  like  these  my  form  will  be, 

When  thy  dear  memory  stirs, 

1  shall  remember  thee,  too— *not  with  flowers,      * 

For  with  full  many  a  one, 
Swept  from  the  world,  like  lightning  seen  and' 
gone, 

I've  sat  in  summer  bowers — 
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Not  with  the  rippling  of  the  tftormlett  wa^e — 

A  dearer  e  en  than  tbou, 
Once  watched  it  with  m«,  and  Vye  bufied  uoiw 

Sueh  memories  in  Hope's  grave. 

Bnt  when  I  pee  a  rosein.its  full  prime, 

A  cloud  all  pure  and  brisht, 
A  aingle  star  with  richer,  fuller  light 

Than  most  in  our  cold  clime  ', 

Then  I  will  think  of  thee,  and  thy  bright  e/e, 

Radiant  with  happiness- 
Then,  star-like,  shall  thy  treasured  image  bleta 

My  dark,  chill  memory. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

BT  OLITKR  SELWrir. 

**  Dom  ttrii  f«1ix  mnltot  namenibii  amieoSy 
Tempore  li  faeriot  nabiU  folii  erii.'* 

T  et  a  man  be  thought  rich  and  his  sky  will  be 

clear; 
All  the  world  will  flook  round  him  and  bid  him 

good  cheer; 
The  doctor  will  smile,  and  the  squire  doff  his 

hat, 
And  the  ladies  will  bepd,  and  ware  h^nds,  and 

all  that. 

Well  to  do  in  the  world .'  Then  of  friends  yon're 

no  lack ; 
You'll  daily  fiod  cards  in  the  hall — quite  a  pack — 
Invitations  to  dine,  to  the  social  chit-chat, 
7o  the  musical  soir6e,  balls,  whist,  and  all  that. 

Your  wife  at  bazaars  will  ait  down  at  ajitand, 
With  old  Lduiy  MouMer  upon  her  right  hand ; 
Jfolens  voUns^  yourself  will  be  clapp'd  up  at 
Public  meetings  to  jpeak,  motions  onake,  and  aH 
that. 

You'll  be  asked  for  permission  your  n^me  to  put 

down 
On  all  the  committee  lists  printed  in  town. 
For  the  post  of  C.C.  your  good  friend  Latitat^ 
Will  sav,  '*  You're  so  £t  you  must  stand,"  and  all 

that. 

Your  wine's  the  most  zacy  that  erer  was  tasted, 
Your  game  the  mntXgo^iant  that  e?er  washaa ted  ; 
Your  dog  is  a  model,  a  dear  is  your  cat, 
A  cherub  your  babe — toadies  say — and  all  .that 

Now  I'll  give  you  a  touchstme  for  teating  a 

friend — 
Try  to  borrow,  solicit  some  crony  to  lend ; 
Don't  you  wish  you  may  gei  :t?  Jie'll  call  you  a 

flat! 
'Ti«  the  way  Qf  tbo  world^yo^  can  pocket  all 

that 


No  more  diniag  oat !  there's  no  dining  alone. 

For  who  calls  a  dmtur  acrast  and  a  bone  ? 

Not  a  rap  of  your  .own,  )fOu'll  get  none  at  your 

door, 
Excepting  iutui'  r^f* — you'll  get  them    and  no 

more. 

Your  actions  are  passive,  you  do  on  compulsion. 
Your  drink  is  the  cooling  teetotal  emulsion ; 
Your    wine-bins  are  empty,  you've  nothing  in 

store — 
There 'a  a  ratatarv'd  to  death  in  your  pantry — no 

more. 

Who  n'^w  doffs  his  bat  ^s  you  pass?     Man, 

you're  needy ! 
You  know  you've  **  had  losses,'*  your  broadcloth 

is  teedy ; 
Your  moU  are  not  quoted,  the  smiling  is  o'er, 
Your  purse  is  the  cause,  thai  is  sparkling  no 

more. 

Gold's  a  Tory  good  thing,  though  the  lore  of  it's 

bad 
(I  know  who'd  be  better  if  more  gold  he  had  !)  ; 
But  a  cord  for  the  cut-purse  who  cots  you  when 

poor — 
When  your  gilt  is  robbed  off— that's  the  rob ! 

80  no  more. 


All  that,  and  that's  all !    Let  adversity  come, 
And  your  sky  will  be  clouded,  yonr  friends  be 

struck  dumb ; 
To  Coven  try  sent,  you're  a  bmte  or  a  bore. 
If  you  venture  to  hint,  you'll  get  Ihat  and  no 

more. 


THE  GIPSY  COUNTESS  •—A  DUET. 

BT  MRS  CBAWJ'ORO. 

Oh !  how  can  a  poor  Gipsy  maiden  like  me 
Hope  to  keep  the   proud  heart  of  a  noble  Ilka 

thee  ? 
To  some  bright  jewel'd  beauty  thy  vows  will  be 

paid. 
And  thou  wilt  lbi^e,t  her,  the  poor  Gipsy  maid. 

Earl. 
Away  with  that  thought !  I  am  free,  I  am  free 
To  devote  all  the  love  of  my  spirit  to  thee ; 
Young  rose   of   the  wilderness,  blushing    and 

sweet. 
All  my  heart  ail  my  fortunes  1*11  lay  at  thy  feeU 

By  yon  bright  moon  abore  ! 
GipMff,    That  can  change  like  man's  lore  ; 
Earl.       By  the  sun's  constant  ray  ! 
Gipsy,    That  night's  tears  chase  away; 

Earl. 
Oh  !  never  by  me  shall  thy  trust  he  betrayed, 
I  will  love  thee  for  ever,  my  own  Gipsy  maid. 

Gipsy. 

Go,  flatterer,  go ;  Til  not  trust  to  thine  art. 
Go,  leave  me,  and  trifle  no  more  with  my  heart ! 
Go,  leave  me  to  die  in  my  own  native  shade. 
And   betray   not  the  heart  of  the  poor  Gipay 
maid. 

Earl. 
I  have  lands  and  proud  dwellings,  and  all  shall  be 

thine ; 
A  coronet,  Hilda,  that  brow  shall  entwine ; 

*  From  an  o|d  legend. 
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Thou  sbalt  never  have  reason  mj  faith  to  up- 
braid. 
For  a  countesa  111  make  thee,  my  own  Gipsy 
maid. 

Then  fljT  with  me  now; 
Gipsy,     Shall  I  truat  to  thy  vow? 
Earl       Oh,  yes  !  come  away ; 
Gipsy,    Wilt  thou  never  betray  ? 

Earl, 

No,  never  by  me  ahall  thy  truat  be  betrayed. 
And  to-morrow  1*11   wed  thee,  my  own  Gipsy 
maid ! 
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EARLY  FRIUNPSHIPS. 

BT  TBI   STUDBHT. 

Where  are  the  friends  of  earlier  years — 

The  fond,  the  faithful- hearted — 
With  whom  we  shared  the  smiles  and  t^ars 

Of  daya  long  since  dt>parted  ? 

The  friends  who  cheer*d  cmr  infant  hours. 
And  childhood's  momenta  brighten'd, 

Whose  fondness  strewed  life's  path  with  flowers. 
And  cY^ry  sorrow  lightened — 

Oh  !  uAers  are  thev  !    The  atream  of  time 

Has  never  ceased  its  flowing, 
Bat  on  its  breast  our  manhood*s  prime 

To  age  is  swiftly  going. 

And  swiftly,  too,  adown  that  tide 
^ave  passed  those  friends  once  round  ns ; 

Bot  death's  dark  stream  ahall  ne'er  divide 
The  links  of  love  that  bound  ua. 

)(o !  though  the  friends  of  earlier  years 

Within  the  tomb  are  sleeping, 
This  thought  shall  dry  our  falling  tears. 

This  hope  shall  stay  our  weeping — 

The  thought,  that  when  our  days  are  past, 

The  links  death  cannot  sever 
Shall  then  be  made  more  truly  last 

In  perfect  bliss  forever. 


PRAY  FOR  THOSE  THOU  LOVEST. 

BT  MRS.  ABDT. 

t 

*■  Fnj  for  thoM  tboa  hnrvat ;  than  wilt  Mver  htTa  any  eom- 
'  fiMt  of  bti  firioodilup  for  whom  thoe  dost  not  9*^7" 

Yes,  pray  for  those  thou  lo vest— thou  mayst 
vainly,  idly  seek 

The  forceW  fervid  tenderness  by  feeble  words  to 
speak ; 

Go,  kneel  before  thy  Father's  throne,  and  meek- 
ly, humbly  there 

Ask  blessings  fur  the  lov'd  one  in  the  silent  hour 
of  prayer. 


Yes,  pray  for  thoan  thou  lovest;  if  uncounted 

wealth  were  thine, 
The  treasures  of  the  boundless  deep,  the  riches 

of  the  mine. 
Thou  couldst  not  to  thy  cherisb'd  friend  so  dear  a 

^giftimftart 
As  the  earntfst  .benediction  of  a  deeply-loving 

heart. 

Seek  not  the  worldling's  friendship,  it  shall  droop 
and  wane  ere  Iqng, 

In  the  cold  and  heartless  glitter  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  throng ; 

But  seek  the  friend  who,  when  thy  prayer  for 
him  shall  niurmur'd  be. 

Breathes  forth  ih  faithful  sympathy  a  fervent 
prayer  for  thee. 

And  should  thy  flo^wery  path  of  life  becokne  a 
path  of  pain. 

The  frlendohip  formed  in  bonda  like  these  thy 
spirit  shall  sustain; 

Ye^rs  <nay  not  cMll,  norchange  invade,  nor  pov- 
erty impair. 

The  love  that  grew  and  flourished  at  the  holy 
time  of  prayer. 


THE  TWO  MAIDENS/ 

FIRST  MAinBir. 

Sister,  sweet  sister,  why  pluck  ye  the  fl  ^wers, 
That  bloom  all  so  bright  in  the  garden  bowers. 
Where  the  sunshine  of  heaven  fails  light  pn 

their  head. 
And  the  dew  of  the  evening  is  oyer  them  shed  ? 

'    ^icoiin  v AiPBir. 

V\\  weave  thee  a  coronal  for  thy  hair. 
Of  these  lowly  flowrets  so  fresh  and  fair. 

FIRST   MAIOBH. 

Sister,  sweet  sister,  oh,  weave  not  now 
A  wreath  to  bind  on  my  aching  brow. 
For  I  feel  in  my  bead  such  a  burning  pain, 
As  a  fire  within  were  searihg  my  brain. 
Sister,  dear  sister,  oh,  bring  them  not  nigh. 
Or  the  flowers  will  wither,  the  Uosaoms  die ! 

SECOHD  MAIDBir. 

I'll  make  the  a  bouquet,  so  bright  and  gay, 
To  wear  near  thy  heart— oh  !  say  me  not  nay  I 

FIRST  ISAIOBir. 

Sister,  fair  sister,  'twould  find  no  rest. 
O'er  the  throbbing  pulse  of  this  feverish  breast. 
It  would  seem  to  share  in  my  bosom's  strife, 
And  flutter  as  though  each  niir  flower  had  life  ! 
Let  them  still  feel  the  sunshine,  the  dew,  ^ndth^ 

showers — 
Oh,  let  them  not  peritib,  the  beautiful  flowers  ! 

Flo.Reucb. 


*  Suggested  by  wearing  flowers  wbic(i  were 
freah  at  noonday ^  yet  withered  ere  iiifht. 


SCIENCE  AND  AST. 


A  LiTiN  HEii>ltBlt  MtcniNJl. — Ona  John 
Clark,  laMof  Bridge w*ler,  and  novr  of  Padding- 
ton,  for  lliirlecD  yeirs  hu  been  occupied,  as  il 
would  seem  from  Iha  mere  sport  oflhe  thing,  and 
in  a  epirit  of  indifarence  si  to  whil  might  ba  it> 
lubMquent  use,  with  the  bvention  of  a  machine 
for  composing  heiamelerLnlin  lersea.  The  jn- 
renlloD  ii  atsled  (□  be  less  diJEcutl  of  reslization 
than  might  hare  bean  einecled.  The  rules  of 
Terse,  Mr.  Clark  tells  me,  the  measured  sjUsbles 
snd  [lie  measured  time  of  dsclyli,  spondaea,  tro- 
chees, Ac.,  which  Bcl  as  fullers  of  cunfinemenl  to 
thewritersofveTses  sod  much  incresse  ihsir  diSi- 
calties,  have  an  opposite  effect  when  applied  to 
•  machine ;— il  being  much  more  prsclicable  tn 
construct  one  fnr  composing  verse  than  for  com- 
posing prose.  The  problem  ma;  be  compsred 
with  that  orrorming  an  indefiuile  number  of  geo- 
mslrical  figurea  br  a  machine ;  Sir  David  Breni- 
ter  aucceeded  in  doing  Ibis  <n  Tka  KaUidoicapt; 
and  il  ia  this  principle,  cerried  out,  which  the 
Lslin  Haiameler  Machine  illuitiates.  It  Is  ca- 
pable of  composing  shout  ona  tstm  a  minute. 
The  actual  Tersea  produced  in  mj  presence  are 
the  following  :eseh,  it  will  bs  pereelred,  ii  com- 
plete in  itoelT,  and  independent  oflhe  other  : 


Such  are  the  verses,  the  meehsi 
which  ia  evident  bv  their  all  belonging  to  iha 
ssme  grammatical  lormuli  and  scansion.  The 
exterior  of  the  machine  reaembtes  in  size  and 
shape  a  a  mat  I  bureau  book-csse;  in  the  frontia- 
juece  of  which,  ibniugh  an  aperture,  Iha  Tersea  ap- 
pear in  succession  as  they  are  composed,  tince 
Its  completion  it  has  neier,  I  underaland,  repest- 
ed  the   same ;   and,  being    capable    of  several 


illlions  of  changes,  sneh  t 
lilcel;  t'>hNBpen.  Moreover,  though  the  viaibia 
ditpla/  of  tiiB  line  is  eflected  simplj'  hr  me- 
chanical movementa,  the  conception  of  it  It 
nechanical,  but  "esaentiallj  an  imagination 
onlv,  partaking  somewhat  of  ihe  natun  of  id 
arilhmelical  infinite  series."  Esch  vene  is  con- 
ceived at  the  precise  moment  of  time  when  its 
corresponding  guometricsl  figure  ia  produced  b* 
the  Kaleidoscope  in  the  machine;  every  identi- 
cal verse  with  its  cormponding  Ggnre,  and  everj 
figure  with  its  corresponding  verse.  Nor  can  it 
by  any  posslbilltv  be  otherwise.  Bo  much  fiir 
tlr.  John  Clurk-a  LaiJn  Heiameter  Machine.  As 
I  have  said,  I  do  not  see  its  immedisle  utility  : 
hut  as  something  curious,  it  is,  perhaps,  ^milled 
to  take  B  place  with  Babbage'a  Calculaling  Ma- 
chine, and  lUTsntions  uf  that  class. — ^tkenatim. 

The  EnRKK*.— The  "Eureka,"  which  is  now 
eihibiung  si  [be  Egyptisn  Hall,  sa  "an  eitrsor- 
dtnary  piece  of  mocfianiBm,"  for  the  construction 

lion,  to  he  lillle  beller  than  a  mere  puaile,  wbieb 
any  school-boy  might  perform  by  a  simpler  pro- 
csas.  Un  analysing  ihe  venes  prodoced,  it  will 
be  seen  that  every  one  of  tbem  consists  of  six 
words,  [hat  esch  word  is  sdapted.  by  its  prueodiat 
and  grsmmatical  eonslnjclion  to  one  certain  po- 
sition in  the  verse;  end  that  every  Latin  word 
similarly  constructed  can  be  dovetailed  into  that 
particular  part  of  tha  verse  for  which  il  is  formed, 
without  violating  prosody,  grsmmar,  or  even 
sense.  I  will  lake  four  ofthe  verses  produced  bf 
(his  machine  as  illustraliveof  my  poaition  ; — 


I',  ill  n 


All  the  verses  exhibited  sre  oflhe  same  metrical 
conslruclion ;  and,  from  these  four  ciamplfw,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  word  is  uniformly  a 
dactyl,  and  an  tdjecliTe  ofthe  neuter  plural ;  the 
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■eeoDd  word,  •  trochee,  and  •  BabetantiTe  of  the 
aame  gender  and  number,  always  beginning  with 
aconaonant ;  the  third,  an  iambic,  of  an  adverbi- 
al signification ;  the  fourth,  a  verb  of  the  third 
perK»n  nloral,  consisting  of  V'tee  long  syllables ; 
the  fiftn  and  sixth,  a  dactyl  and  spondee,  of 
similar  construction  with  the  first  and  second 
words,  and  with  which  they  can  be  transposed 
without  altering  the  structure  of  the  verse.  Now 
for  the  experiments.  Of  the  above  four  verses 
write  down  the  twenty-four  words  on  as  many 
loose  slips  of  paper,  numbering  their  respective 
places  in  the  line  from  1  to  6 ;  and  at  every  trans- 
position of  the  slips,  you  will  produce  a  new  verse 
correct  in  grammar  and  prosody,  though  some- 
timea  equivocal  in  sense.  Increase  the  number 
of  words,  similarly  formed,  to  twenty  or  thirty 
for  each  line  ;  and  }ou  will  then  have  the  means 
of  forming  some  thousands  of  hexameter  lines,  as 
fast  as  you  can  shuffle  and  distribute  the  slips, 
without  the  probability  of  the  same  verse  ever  re- 
curring a  second  time.  For  school-bo)  s  and  Lat- 
in students,  it  may  be  a  \ery  curious  and  instruc- 
tive amusement, — but  nothing  more.  It  is  on 
this  simple  principle,  and  not  by  letters,  as  affirm- 
ed, that  the  "  Eureka"  constructs  its  verse ; 
which  can  be  as  readilv  performed  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  as  by  the  machine.  .  Yours,  &c., 
-^tketuBum.  P.  A.  Nuttill. 


Model  or  the  Mook — Sir  John  Herschel,  in 
the  British  Association,  exhibited  and  enlarged 
open  the  exceedingly  beautiful  model  of  the 
moon,  the  work  of  a  female  amateur  astronomer. 
The  figures  of  the  mountains  in  relief  were  all 
taken  by  micrometrical  measurements,  and  their 
precision  in  the  model  was  most  marvellous  :  the 
maieriaJ  employed  was  a  composition  of  mastic 
and  wax.  In  speaking  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
moon.  Sir  John  Herschel  again  referred  to  the 
probable  altered  character  of  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  moon  He  said,  that  during  a  fort- 
night's unmitigated  day  the  moon  must  grow  im- 
mensely hot,  but  that  we  had  no  experimenta  to 
show  this,  and  probably,  though  the  heat  may 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  penetrate  our  atmosphere, 
yet  it  may  tend  to  clear  it.  He  did  not  insist  up- 
on thin,  but  thought  it  highly  probable,  and  in- 
stanced in  support  of  this  view  the  remarkable 
quantity  of  clear  sky  prevailing  just  about  full 
moon.  The  effect  of  this  strong  heat  must  be  to 
evaporate  all  water ;  and  if  any  remain,  it  most 
exist  on  the  hinder  part,  and  perhaps  in  the  state 
of  ice.  Besides  several  other  prominent  and  well- 
known  mountains,  Sir  John  pointed  out  Aristar- 
chus,  which  glows  at  different  times  with  a  pe- 
culiar reflection,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly 
mistaken  for  a  volcano.  A  great  many  streaks 
down  its  sides  are  visible :  these  are  not  lava- 
streams,  but  lava-cracks  filled  with  other  matter. 
This  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  lunar  craters 
resemble  those  of  our  earth,  and  reference  was 
especially  made  for  proof  to  the  Baron  Walter- 
shaosen's  map  of  Etna. 

The  Baron  said  that  in  the  moon  there  were 
two  diflerent  systems  of  mountains  :  1.  mountain 
chains,  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  earth  ;  2 
craters  elliptic  and  circular,  larger  and  more  per- 
fectly constructed.  He  pointed  out  the  p<*rfect 
analogies  between  the  lunar  and  terrestrial  vol- 
canic formations,  and  especially  the  cracka  men- 
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tinned  by  Sir  J  Herschel.  They  were  numer- 
ous on  Etna,  and  filled  with  blacK  hornblende. 
He  supposed  those  of  Aristarchus,  the  white 
streams,  were  feldspar. — Lit,  Gux. 

SiHoutiR  PBXifoncifOv^At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  Sir  D  Brewster  de- 
t'Cribrd  the  existence  of  crystals  in  the  cavities  of 
topaz,  which  melted  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
In  pursuing  this  investigation,  he  observed  a  phe- 
nomenon produced  by  heat  of  the  most  novel 
and  surprising  kind,  and  one  which  he  felt  him- 
self utterly  unable  to  explain  Upon  the  first  ap- 
plication of  heat,  one  or  two  of  the  crystals  leaped 
from  their  resting-place,  and  darted  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  cavity  In  a  few  seconds  the  othen 
quitted  their  places,  one  after  the  other,  perform- 
ing the  moat  rapid  and  extraordinary  rotations. 
One  crystal  joined  another,  and  four  of  them 
thus  united  revolved  with  such  rapidity  as  com- 
pletely to  efface  their  respective  shapes.  They 
separated  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  heat,  and  took 
the  position  which  their  gravity  ass'gned  to  them. 
Prisms  also  performed  the  same  rotation ;  and 
the  small  crystals  have  been  driven  between  the 
inclined  edges  of  the  cavity  The  pyro-electricity 
of  topaz  auggeata  iuelfaa  amoving  power  :  it  may 
produce  attractions  and  repulsions,  or  certain  mo- 
tions in  straight  lines ;  but  how  could  it  turn  a  crys- 
Ul  on  its  axis .'  The  experiments  of  Libri  and  Fres- 
nel  on  the  repulsions  which  heated  bodies  exert 
upon  each  other  at  sensible  distances,  afford  but 
little  aid.  They  may  assist  to  account  for  the  mere 
displacement  of  the  crystals  by  the  application  of 
heat,  or  for  their  sudden  start  from  their  places  of 
rest,  but  they  do  not  supply  a  force  fitted  to  give 
and  to  sustain  a  rapid  rotatory  movement  Why 
the  crystals  rotate  is  not  known. — Lit.  Gat, 

Paoivo  Macbihi  — A  machine  designed    to 

Eage  account  books  has  been  recently  patented 
y  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of  Liverpool.  The  machine, 
which  occupies  a  apace  If  as  than  three  feet  square, 
is  so  constructed  as  to  number  the  pages  of  a  book, 
whether  bound  or  unbound,  progressively,  from 
one  to  ten  thousand ; — the  simple  movement  of  a 
lever  performing  the  combined  operations  of 
taking  and  distributing  ink,  transferring  the  same 
to  the  figures,  making  the  impression,  and  chang- 
ing the  figures  to  the  succeeding  number.  The 
machine,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  numbering  of  bank  notes,  and  railway 
tickets. — AlhtnoMm. 

Professor  BucKLAvn's  Htsna. — Professor 
Buckland  has  had  for  some  time  in  his  posses- 
sion the  bones  of  an  animal  discovered  in  a  cave. 
He  believes  them  to  be  those  of  the  hyena;  but 
not  being  quite  certain  on  the  point,  we  most  pre 
sume,  he  bespoke  the  skeleton  of  an  old  hyena, 
now  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
which  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Cross  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  in  order  that  he  may  com- 
pare his  bones  with  those  found  in  the  cave.  The 
old  hyena  is,  however,  perverse,  and  will  not  die 
to  gratify  Professor  Buckland.  The  Professor 
called  at  the  Gardens  some  short  time  since  to 
inquire  afler  his  subject ;  he  found  him  alive  and 
healthy  **Ue  may  survive  myself,'  said  the 
Profeasor ;  and  thus  it  may  be  that  a  creat  geolo- 
gical theory  ia  kept  in  suspense  by  the  perverse 
viuUty  of  an  old  iiyeoa.-r-AipecCalor. 
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<Srce«rt  3Sc(tA(R. 

Jimarakoska  ;  ou  Voeabulaire  d* Amarasinha^  pvb- 
U6  tn  SiinscrUy  avrc  une  Traduction  Franeaise^ 
des  JVutej,  un  Ind^x  tt  des  Vocubulares.  Par 
A  Loistleur  Destongehawps,  Seeonde  Partie, 
Parin,  Duprat. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture will  Bee  with  pleasure  that  the  second  part 
of  the  *  Amarakoaba '  bus  at  last  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  contains  the  Index  arid  the  Sanscrit  and 
French  Vocabularies  to  that  important  lexicogra- 
phical work,  the  publicatinti  of  which  its  learned 
editor  has  survived  but  a  few  days. 

The  value  which  every  Sanscrit  scholar  attach- 
es to  the  *  Amarakosba '  renders  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  work  superfluous,  its  merits  have 
long  been  acknowledged;  to  lay  them  before  the 
uninitiated  would  be  an  useless  and  ungrateful 
task;  and  nothing  remains  but  to  lament  that  the 
man  who  has  bestowed  on  Indian  literature  this 
jadicious  and  well-timed  edition  of  a  standard 
work,  should  have  been  called  away  from  his 
friends  and  his  labors  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood dod  the  dawn  of  his  fame. 

Auguste  Louis  Armand  Loiseleor  Deslong- 
champs  was  bum  at  Paris,  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust 1805.  Destined  to  the  medical  profession, 
in  which  his  bereaved  father  enjoys  a  high  repu- 
tation, he  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  academical 
career  in  the  study  of  botany  and  the  other 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  subservient  to 
the  science  of  Medicine.  He  soon,  however, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Oiiental  languagfs 
He  Irarnt  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  in  18^  he  be- 
gan to  read  Sanscrit  wih  the  late  De  Ch^zy.  As 
early  as  1830,  a  new  edition  of  <  The  Laws  of 
Manu  *  appeared  at  Paris  under  his  superinten- 
dence, accumpanied  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
notes.  In  1833,  he  publ  shed  the  French  trans- 
lation of  the  Code,  which  he  elucidated  to  the 
general  reader  by  annotations  of  considerable 
Talue.  In  the  mean  time,  viz.  in  1832,  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bibliothique  du  Roi,  where  his  ser- 
vices proved  as  valuable  as  they  were  well  ap- 
preciated, and  his  remarkable  talents  procured 
him  as  many  admirers  as  he  gained  friends  by  his 
amiable  temper.  The  work  which  he  next  pub- 
lished is  conspicuous  among  others  of  the  same 
kind  for  the  extent  of  research  and  eru<lition  it 
displays;  indeed  the  *  Essai  sur  lea  Fables  Indi- 
ennes  et  sur  leur  Introduction  en  Europe,*  which 
appeared  in  1838,  fully  established  the  reputation 
of  its  author.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Gal  land's  translation  of  the  *  Thousand 
and  One  Mights,*  to  which  he  added  numerous 
notes,  and  appended  tiie  Contes  Turcs,  translated 
by  I'etis  de  la  Croix.  The  last  labor  to  which  he 
devoted  his  energies  was  the  revision  of  the  text 
and  a  French  translation  .of  the  *  Amarakosba,* 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  last  days 
of  December  1839.  On  the  9th  of  January  1840 
be  breathed  his  last.    He  died  of  consumption. 

This  notice  of  his  life  is  extracted  from  his 
minute  biography  by  M  Dubeux,  which  accompa- 
nies  the  volume  before  us,  and  to  which  the 
portrait  of  the  deceased  is  a  welcome  addition. 
There  is  also  an  adverti»emeni  6f  his  father  con- 
cerning the  delay  in  the  puhilcation  of  the  second 
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part,  for  which  be  states  ,we  are  indelited  to  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  the  wi-II-known  Uans- 
lator    of  the  *  Uarivanaa,'  M.  Langlois.-— wflAe* 

The  Physiology  of  the  Human  Voice ;  being  a 
TVeatite  on  the  Jf'atural  Poiters  of  the  Vocal 
Organ^  pointing  out  the  difference  betioeen  the^ 
speaking  and  singing  Quatity  of  Tone,  and' 
giving  Laws  for  the  proper  production  of  the 
Musical  Voice,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest 
Pitch,  By  F.  Romer.  8vo,  pp  68.  London, 
Leader  and  Cock. 

We  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  physioU 
ogists,  as  well  as  of  the  musical  world,  to  this  cu- 
rious essnv,  the  object  of  which  is  fully  expressecjL. 
in  the  title-page.   We  do  not  feel  ourselves  quite 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  so  abstruse  a 
subject;  in  which  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, acoustics,  and  music,  are  all  brou^nt  to. 
bear  upon  the  points  mooted.     We  are  satisfied, 
however,  by  a  perusal  of  the  work,  that  the  beat 
and  latest  authorities  have  been  consulted   and 
carefully  digested  before  Mr  Romer  has  ventured 
to  put  forth  views  which  he  has  long  entertained,, 
and  which  appear  to  present  quite  a  new  field  ia, 
the  art  of  teaching    Mr.  11  argues  that  the  larynx , 
and  glottis  are  not  the  sole  points  which  produce 
the  musical  tones  of  the  voice ;  while  his  explana- 
tion of  the  said  musical  voice,  as  distinguished 
from  the  speaking  voice,  being  a  vibrated  column 
of  air,  depending  upon  the  openness  of  the  tube, 
alone  indicates  what  a  change  such  considerations 
are  calculated  to  induce  in  the  system  of  vocal 
tuition. — Lit,  Gaz. 

Physical.  Description  of  JTew  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemens   Land,   accompanied  by  a  geological  \ 
map,  sections,  and  diagrams^  ana  figures  ff  the 
organic  remains.     By  P.  E.  De  Strzele/eici.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  462     Longman  &.  Co. 

This,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  first  eyste- 
roatic  and  complete  Natural  or  Physical  history  of 
the  great  southern  region  which  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  civilized  world.  The  circumstance 
of  its  being  given  to  us  by  a  foreigner  is  of  no 
significance  whatever;  science  being  happilr  a 
cosmopolite.  The  author  has  been  a  traveller 
and  voyager  round  the  globe  A>r  twelve  yean, 
several  of  which  have  been  devoted  to  Australia, 
in  exploring  which  he  seems  to  have  been  snb- 

i'ected  to  considerable  peril.  In  these  countries 
le  made  a  tour  of  seven  thousand  miles  on  foot. 
The  work  opens  with  a  retrospective  view  of 
what  others  have  already  done  in  surveying 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Iiand,  i& 
their  dififerent  Physical  aspects;  and  proceeds, 
through  distinct  sections,  to  treat  of  their  ^eofo^ 
and  mineralogy,  climatology,  their  fossils,  and  ex- 
isting^ora  and  fauna,  and  with  notices  on  the 
state  of  the  aborigines,  concludes  with  a  Tiew  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  colonial  agricul- 
ture, and  of  the  yet  undeveloped  or  untouched 
natural  resources  of  the  great  Southern  Lands. 
What  is  to  be  expected  from  a  country  into  which 
the  first  ram  was  imported  a  little  more  than 
thirty  years  since,  and  which  has  now  nine  mil- 
lions of  sheep  I  Our  author  goes  deeper  into  the 
subject  than  most  ca?ual  observers,  when  he  as- 
cribes the  sad  reverses,  the  total  ruin  of  so  many 
emigrant  settlers,  not  to  natural  obstacles  or  tm- 
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fUimentWy  bdt  to  the  periloas  faeilUist  offered  to 
tboie  seeking  for  o  short  and  easy  cut  to  fortune. 
These  reverMs,  he  remarks,  **  need  create  no 
alarm  in  those  interested  in  the  future  progress 
of  the  eolonj.  Thn  easy,  quiet,  smooth  way  of 
passing  through  life  isineompatiblo  with  the  race 
to  whicit  the  settlers  of  Australia  belong.  Diffi- 
culty of  position,  labor,  anxiety,  hard  straggles, 
and  all  the  tear  andwear  of  life,  are  the  elements 
in  which  that  race  thrives,  and  in  which  the  An- 
glo-A  u«tAiliana  will  not  fail  to  thrive  likewise, 
and  to  work  out  their  own  pro  periiy.in  the  truly 
natioBal  way."  We  recommvnd  this  work  to  all 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  or  in  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  re- 
greithat  we  cannot  more  fuFly  indicate  its  char- 
acter.—  Tait*s  Magcxiiu, 

Pkolograpky  madB  Easy;  a  Pradieal  Mmnud, 
By  a  Praeticot  CkemiM  and  Photographist, 

The  date  affixed  to  the  introduction  of  this  lit- 
tle work  is  **  July  1845,'*  and  the  same  date  is 
evidenced  in  the  text  of  the  manual  by  a  relation 
of  the  most  recently  suggested  improvements  in 
manipulation  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  date, 
as  to  thtt  former,  we  may  refer  the  judicious  com- 
ments of  tlie  writer  on  the  **  injustice  and  validi- 
ty .of  the  patent,"  especially  in  reference  to  the 
still  pending  proceedings,  '*  Beard  ts  Egerton ;" 
and  aa  to  the  latter,  to  Sir  David  Brewster's  iro- 

f roved  method  of  taking  positive 'Talbdtypfs. 
'hotogmphy  is  truly  made  easy,  clearly  and  com* 
preheDMively,  and  this  will  bring  the  manual  into 
general  favor.— Ltl.  Gaz. 

hfuiry  into  the  Probokle  CtiMses  of  the  Continued 
Preialenee  and  Fatality  of  Small' Pox.  By 
James  Stafk,M  D.F,R.S.E  Fellow  of  tkeHsyal 
CoUege  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,     ' 

Tbo  tnerease  and  Vitality  of  small-pox  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  and  the  cause,  it  is  equally  clear, 
is  neglect  of  vaccination  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination,  between  forty  thousand  and 
fifty  thousand  of  thn  popalation  of  Greet  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  annually  cut  off  by  th(s  soourge 
of  the  hiHuan  race  ;  but  it  is  more  astounding  to 
learn,  that  of  late  years  nearly  half  that  number 
have  died  from  natural  srnall-pox,  in  consequence 
of  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  preventive  measure 
of  vaoei nation}  for  Dr.  Stark  exposes,  and  we 
think  quite  satisfactorily,  the  antiquated  fallacy  of 
the  vaccine  matter  in  the  lapse  of  }  ears  losing  its 
original  properties.  His  pamphlet  is  the  result 
of  an  extensive  and  careful  examination  of  medi- 
cal and  statistical  reports ;  the  word  statistic  be- 
ing now  ^anerally  applied  to  medical  details,  asto 
every  thing  else  His  tables  show,  that  wherever 
vaccination  has  been  introduced,  it  has  fallen  into 
neglect,  and  in  no  situation  more  than  in  the 
British  dominteos.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  a  city 
teeming  with  medical  practitioners,  and  medical 
institutions  and  charities,  it  is  inferred  that  one 
half  of  the  population  is  unvaccinated,  and  affiriSi- 
edthat  the  number  vaccinated  cannot  exceed  two- 
thirds  In  this  condition  of  the  population — and 
the  same  thing^applies  to  the  whole  of -Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland, — Dr  Stark  contemplates  the  pro- 
bable breaking  out  of  the  dist  ase  among  the  lower 
classes  »is  a  virulent  epidemic,  extending  its  rava- 
ges to  every  rank  of  society,  and  even  not  a  few  of 
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those  who  are  protected  by  varciiintion.  With 
this  certainly  by  no  means  improbable  conse- 
qnence  in  view,  he  raises  a  warning  voire,  and 
exhorts  individuals  of  the  influ**ntial  clafses,  for* 
their  own  sakes,  if  no  other  motive  is  suf!ici*  nt, 
10  lend  their  aid  to  banish  this  pest  from  the 
British  Islands  The  faults  or  deficiencies  of  the 
Vaccine  Actar*^  potinted  out;  which  yec,  in  spite 
of  its  dftfects,  is  a  useful  mensure,  and*  ought  to  be 
immediately  extended,  in  an  improved  fdrm,  to 
Scotland.  It  has  been  found  that  the  power  placed 
in  the  Poor-Law  guardians,  who,  by  the  act,  are' 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  vaccination  of  the 
poor,  has  failed  of  the  desired  object;  as  the  law 
nas  been  in  operation  for  several  yeBrs,and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
hundred  and  four  died  of  natural  smail-pox  in  the 
metropolis  alone.  This  number  is  nearly  equal 
to  ihat  of  the  avernge  deaths  from  this  disease 
before  vaccination  had  been  heard  of  In  brief, 
unless  our  rulers  and  legislators  believe  that  there 
are  too  many  of  us,  that  we  increase  too  fast,  and 
tolerate  small-pox  as  an  auxiliary  to  some  of  their 
emigration  or  other  schemes,  the  subject  demands 
their  early  attentifin  :  and  in  this  pamphlet  they 
will  find  the  case  fully,  yet  succinctly  made  out, 
and  clearly  stated.  So  is  the  collateral  fact — the 
foundation,  indeed,  of  the  whole  question — that 
vaccination,  as  already  known  and  prartised,  af^ 
fords  as  perfect  a  protection  against  small-pox  as 
it  is  possible  to  obtain — an  immunity  as  complete 
as  if  the  individual  had  parsed  through  small-pox 
in  the  natural  form.  'I  his  is  proved  b)  a  tabular 
statement  drawn  from  various  and  remote  sources. 
But  these  tables  speak  for  themselves,  and, 
merely  referring  to  them,  we  shall  mention  some  ' 
of  the  hints  which  Dr.  Stark  throws  out  for  im- 
proving the  Vaccine  Act  He  considers  one  of 
Its  best  existing  provisions  making  the  practice  of 
small-pox  inoculation  penal.    He  says : 

Every  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  but  es- 
pecially on  the  statistical  facts  brought  forward 
for  the  first  time  in  this  paper  as  to  the  state  of 
our  population  witk  respect  to  vaccination,  must 
be  convinced  that  some  more  efficient  measures 
mast  be  used  in  order  to  secure  the  pe.ople  from 
the  ravages  of  small-pox.  1  his  could  only  be 
done  efficiently  by  passing  an  act  obliging  every 
medical  practitioner,  or  midwife  who  attends  the 
birth  of  a  child,  to  see  that  child  vaccinated,  or 
give  a  satisfactory  reason,  such  as  the  refusal  of 
the  parents,  for  its  non-performsnce.  In  order  to 
carry  such  a  meB^ure  into  efl*ect,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  salaried  officer  under  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  regukr  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
half-yearly  returns,  should  be  diiected  to  be 
made  from  all  such  practitioners  and  midwives, 
under  a  severe  penalty  ;  and  this  Government 
officer  should  be  bound  to  return  to  the  SecreUry 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  publish 
annually  a  list  of  the  number  of  births  and  vac- 
cinations, with  such  other  particulars  as  might  be 
desirable.  This  officer  should  also  be  a  director 
or  superintendent  of  a  central  Vaccine  establish- 
ment in  the  metropolis,  where  a  constant  supply 
of  vaccine  virul  should  be  kept  up,  and  transmit- 
ted to  applicants  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Three  such  officers  would  be  required,  and  three 
such  central  Vaccine  establishments — one  in  Lon- 
don, one  in  D\iblin,  and  one  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
if  we  reflect  that  such  means  would  undoubtedly 
have  the  eflfect  of  efficiently  propagating  the  ben- 
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efits  of  Taccination,  and  conseqaentljr  producing 
an  annual  saving  of  frooi  15,000  t9  20,000  lives, 
all  will  admit  that  an  annual  grant  of  £5000  or 
JC6000,  which  would  probably  cover  the  expenses 
of  such  establishments,  would  be  well  bestowed. 
The  subject  is  welt  worib  the  ottentionof  the 
Legislature,  and  Dr.  Stark  d^terven  praise,  both 
for  the  object,  and  the  execution,  of  his  inquiry  ; 
although,  until  a  few  of  the  First-born  of  £gypt 
are  swept  away  by  small-pox  during  Fome  viru- 
lent epidemic,  VVisdnm  will,  too  probably,  lift  up 
her  voice  in  vain. — TaiVs  Majrazine. 


JTu  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  PkysiolO' 
gy.  By  Dr.  G.  J.  Mulder.  Translated  from 
the  DtUch.    Part  I. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  judged  of  by  a  fragment  like 
the  present,  this  work  promises  lo   be  a  \*:ry  val- 
uable  contribution  to  zoo-chemis»try.     The   sci- 
ence is  one  the  importance  of  which  is  universal- 
ly admitted  ;  and  one,  too,  of  whoso  fundamental 
principles  and  laws  we  are  as  yet  profoundly  ig- 
norant.    With  regard  to  the   very  first  principle 
in  the  science — are  the  molecular  forces  of  inor- 
ganic nature  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  organized  being;  or  are  we  entitled  from  these 
phenomena  to  deduce  the  existence  in  the  latter 
of  a    peculiar  force,  superseding   or  modifying 
those  of  the  former — chemi-lsand  physiologists 
are   at  issue  alike  with   each   other,  and  among 
themselves.    Dr.  Mulder  adopts  the  first,  and  we 
believe  \he  less  prevalent,  of  these  views;  and 
shows  with  much  originality  and  clearness,  how 
entirely  unwarranted  by  facts  is  the  assumption  of 
a  so-called  vital  force ;  and  how  perfectly  ade- 
quate the  chemical  forces  of  inorganic  nature  are 
to  achieve  the  most  complex  phenomena  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.    The  present  portion  of 
the  work  is  for  the  most  part  introductory  ;  treat- 
ing of  these  chemical  forces,  and  of  the  atmos- 
phere, water  and  the  soil,  in  their  general  rela- 
tions to  organic  nature.     Till  the  specific  applica- 
tions of  the  views  propounded  are  before  us,  it 
were  premature  to  pronounce  any  judgment  more 
special  than  this — tnat  the  author  exhibits  qualifi- 
cations for  his  task  of  no  common  order;  possesses 
much  of  that  openness  of  mind,  without  which 
the  man  who  searches  into  nature  will  find  only 
himself  and  his  prejudications;  and  <yf  that  fear- 
lessness of  speculation  which,  when  conjoined,  as 
in  him,  with  accuracy  of  observation  and  fidelity 
of  induction,  has  been  the  true  instrument  of  hu- 
man discovery. 

The  tran^lation  bears  marks  of  being  faithfully 
executed ;  though  we  must  regret  that  clearness 
should  not  uufrequently  be  sacrificed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  construction  and  idioms  of 
the  original.  Occasionally,  too,  manifest  errors 
of  rendering  occur — as,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
sections  is  headed,  *  Apparent  quiescence  of  the 
forces  during  combination  ;**  the  true  reading  evi- 
dently being,  '  Apparent  rendering  quiescent,  or 
neutralization  of  the  forces  by  combination/— 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  HILL. 

Pran  the  nnnh'Briilih  Rcil». 

The  Life  of  Lord  Hill,  G.   C.  B.,  late 
Commander  of  the    Forces.       By    the 
Rev.    Edwin   Sidney,   A.    M.,    Aufhor 
of  the  Rev.    Rowland  Hill,    and    Sir 
Richard    Hill,   and    Chaplain    to    the 
Viscount  Hill.     Loadon,  1645. 
There  are  few  departments  ai  litera- 
ture which  are  more  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive than  biography.     Especially  in  perus- 
ing ihe  LiTe  of  aoy  man  who  has    been 
gifted  with  great  qualities  by  nature,  and 
eipoeed,  in  his  career,  to  difficulties  and 
dangers   which   he   has   braved    and    sur- 
mounted, we  experience  aa  emotion  of  the 
liveliest  kind.     Il  may  be  that  the  distance 
u  K  wide  one  between  the  subject  of  the 
biography  and  the  reader,  both  in    rank 
ind    in    habits   and   education.       But   all 
these  adventitious  circucu  stances  avail  not 
even  to  diminish  [he  deep  interest  of  the 
leader,  arising  from  that  strong  sympathy 
which  knits  together  the  whole  family  of 
man :    and  thus   it   is,  that   the  peaceful 
civilian  hangs  in  breathless  suspense  over 
the  fate  of  the  soldier  in  battle,  though  he 
himself  expects  never  to  see  war  but  in 
description ;  and  the  student,  by  his  fire- 
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side,  devours  the  adventures  of  the  daring 
voyager,  though  he  has,  perhapa,  no  pui. 
pose  of  ever  straying  from  his  own  home. 

It  has  long  been  a  proverbial  truth,  that 
no  teaching  possesses  equal  force  with  the 
teaching  by  example;  and  this  is  precisely 
the  biographer's  method  of  teaching.  The 
due  execution  of  hia  task  may  therefore  be 
a  matter  of  much  delicacy,  where  foibles 
or  vices,  having  been  interwoven  danger- 
ously with  great  talents  and  virtues,  require 
to  be  carefully  separated  from  [hem,  and 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  faithful  warning 
and  reproof  But  the  duty  is  less  arduous, 
as  well  as  more  agreeable,  when  r  biogra- 
pher is  so  for[unale,  as  Mr.  Sidney  has 
been,  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  and 
when  his  chief  aim  becomes  merely  that  of 
giving  to  his  countrymen  such  a  delineation 
of  an  amiable  and  noble  character,  that 
the  nation — and  especially  the  generous 
you[h  of  the  nation — may  admire  aa  they 
read,  and  unconsciously  prepare  themselves, 
when  called  on,  to  imitate  what  they  ad- 

We  think  this  has  evidently  been  the 
aim  of  Mr.  Sidney,  and  that  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  be  has  succeeded.  No 
one  can  read  his  volume  without  be- 
ing impressed  at  the  cIom  of  it,  with 
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equal  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
character  of  Lord  Hill.  But  we  cannot 
help  feeling,  that  a  narrative,  embracing 
so  many  scenes  of  adventure,  and  so  many 
great  achievements,  would  have  yielded 
more  instruction  and  entertainment  t-o  the 
student  of  Lord  Hill's  Life,  if  a  fuller  state- 
ment had  been  generally  given  of  his  indi- 
vidual concern  in  the  chief  of  these.  We 
observe,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Sidney,  in  his 
preface,  appears  to  refer  to  official  des- 
patches, as  containing  the  particulars  of 
Lord  Hill's  military  exploits.  But  these 
do  not,  in  our  estimation,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  exhibiting  in  the  life  of  Lord 
Hill,  at  least  the  more  interesting  details 
of  his  own  personal  share  in  the  great  cam- 
paigns in  which  he  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part.  Nor  do  we  conceive  that  Mr. 
Sidney  himself  viewed  them  in  that  light. 
Yet  we  fear  he  has  trusted  more  than 
enough  to  this  supplementary  reading;  or 
else  he  is  unconscious  how  unsatisfactory 
is  the  meagre  representation  which  he 
gives  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  in  which  his 
achievements  may  be  said  to  have  been 
catalogued  by  his  biographer,  rather  than 
narrated. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  important  battle 
of  the  Nive  or  St.  Pierre.  The  battle  was, 
by  the  common  consent  of  both  the  French 
and  the  English  armies,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  of  the  whole  war.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  most  glorious  to  Lord  Hill,  who  fought 
and  gained  it  with  his  own  troops  alone, 
against  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French 
commanders,  Soult,  who  vigorously  assailed 
him  with  a  force  of  nearly  thrice  his  num- 
bers. The  events  of  the  day  were  full  of 
vicissitude,  and  were  repeatedly  ominous 
of  disaster,  calling  forth  all  Hill's  talents, 
not  merely  as  a  skilful  general,  but  also  as 
a  brave  soldier.  In  any  circumstances,  it 
roust  have  been  a  most  arduous  task  to 
sustain  the  eager  attacks  of  the  French, 
confident  in  their  valor,  their  numbers, 
and  their  leader;  but,  unhappily,  the  as- 
tonishing misconduct  of  two  British  col- 
onels, in  different  parts  of  the  field,  who 
withdrew  their  respective  troops  from  ac- 
tion at  the  roost  critical  moment,  unex- 
pectedly aggravated  the  difficulties  of  Hill's 
position  to  such  a  degree,  that,  with  an  in- 
ferior leader,  alt  would  have  seemed  irre- 
coverably lost.  He  had  stationed  himself 
on  a  mount,  in  the  rear  of  his  troops,  from 
which  be  could  descry  the  movements  of 
the  contending  forces.    In  the  instant  of 
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discovering  this  disaster,  he  flew  to  one  of 
the  regiments  who  had  been  thus  betrayed, 
and  who  were  burning  to  wipe  oflf  the  dis- 
grace, and  with  that  regiment,  supported 
by  some  other  troops,  he  retrieved  the 
wavering  battle  by  a  bold  and  vigorous 
charge,  headed  by  himself.  All  this  we 
learn  from  Colonel  Napier,  writing  the 
general  history  of  the  war :  and  all  this,  at 
least,  should  have  been  contained  in  any 
biography  which  was  to  do  full  justice  to 
Lord  Hill,  and  to  show  the  British  army 
with  what  intuitive  promptness  he  could 
meet  those  sudden  emergencies  in  which 
the  indecision  of  a  moment  might  have 
cost  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  with  what 
varied  resources  both  of  prudence  and  dar- 
ing he  could  bear  up  against  apparently 
overwhelming  dangers,  until  at  length  he 
compelled  reluctant  Fortune  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  snatched  a  brilliant  victory,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  defeat. 

Upon  this  memorable  battle  there  are 
but  a  few  sentences  bestowed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
(p.  267)  which  intimate,  indeed,  that  Soult 
made  a  desperate  attack,  and  that  he  was 
gallantly  repulsed  by  Lord  Hill,  and  suffered 
severely  ;  but  which  tells  us  little  more  than 
this.  It  is  from  other  sources  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  Lord  Hill  must  gather  those  par- 
ticulars which  justly  entitle  Napier  to  say, 
in  concluding  his  observations  on  this 
battle,  after  having  narrated  not  merely 
its  result,  but  Lord  Hill's  personal  share 
in  achieving  the  victory,  that  it  was  gained 
by  him  **  after  a  manner  that,  in  less  event- 
ful times,  would  have  rendered  him  the 
hero  of  a  nation."* 

We  shall  make  but  one  other  prefatory 
remark.  We  regret  to  observe  occasional 
instances  of  the  bad  taste  in  writing  which 
mistakes  the  turgid  for  the  sublime;  and 
we  must  add,  that  while  contemplating  the 
rare  modesty  and  simplicity  of  Lord  Hill's 
character,  we  are  the  less  prepared  for 
such  a  style  on  the  part  of  his  biographer. 
Indeed  the  indulgence  in  that  style  tends 
to  defeat  the  laudable  object  with  which  it 
has  evidently  been  adopted,  of  giving  great- 
er force  to  noble  sentiments.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of 
Mr.  Sidney  to  condemn  atheism  and  infi- 
delity in  the  most  forcible  terms,  he  would 
have  succeeded  better  by  the  use  of  lan- 
guage fitted  to  convey  some  definite  mean- 
ing, than  he  has  done  in  saying  that 
through  them  "  all  that  is  destructive  aa- 
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sumes  a  giant  form  of  rank  luxuriance, 
poisoning  the  air  and  veiling  the  light, 
whence  a  darkness  covers  the  heavens, 
broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  lightning- 
flash  and  thunder-peal  of  anarchy  and 
woe."— p.  21. 

But  we  hasten  from  these  few  prefatory 
observations  which  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  make,  and  we  shall  now  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  ac- 
companied with  such  extracts  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Sidney  as  appear  to  be  most 
interesting. 

The  late  Rowland  Lord  Viscount  Hill, 
was  born  at  the  Hall,  in  the  retired  village 
of  Frees  in  Shropshire,  on  the  lltb  of 
August,  1772,  and  was  thus  the  junior  by 
three  years  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  1769.  His 
family  was  old  and  respectable.  Among 
bis  ancestors  was  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
who  was  the  first  Protestant  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  London.  That  worthy  gentle- 
man appears  to  have  distinguished  his  civic 
career  by  his  charitable  munificence,  and 
his  shrievalty  by  a  contest  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  committed  him  to  the 
Tower  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  their 
authority,  in  over-zealously  asserting  the 
privileges  of  the  city. 

At  the  birth  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  for  a 
long  period  afterwards,  his  father  was  him- 
self a  younger  brother,  though  he  ultimate- 
ly succeeded  to  the  family  baronetcy  and 
estate.  He  had  sixteen  children,-  of  whom 
ten  were  sons.  Rowland  was  the  second 
son.  Two  of  the  sons  died  in  childhood. 
Most  of  the  others  entered  the  army,  and 
their  father  was  spared  to  see  five  of  the 
number,  all  of  them  gallant  men,  survive 
the  dangers  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  the 
bloody  Seld  of  Waterloo. 

Rowland  was  first  at  school  at  Ightfield, 
a  Shropshire  village,  and  thence,  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight,  he  was  sent  to  Ches- 
ter, where  he  won  the  affections  of  his 
school-fellows  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
This  arose  not  merely  from  his  afiectionate 
and  gentle  disposition,  but  from  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
assist  any  comrade  who  had  got  into  a 
scrape^  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  him- 
self the  least  likely  to  be  involved  in  one 
on  his  own  account.  At  this  period  of 
life  he  was  of  delicate  constitution,  and  he 
was  thus  thrown  more  than  usually  upon  the 
immediate  care  of  Mrs.  Winfield,  wife  of 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  school.  It  is 
one  of  the  delightful  traits  of  Hill's  charac- 
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ter,  that  the  grateful  afiection  which  he 
then  felt  for  this  amiable  lady,  continued 
an  enduring  sentiment  in  after  life,  and 
was  repeatedly  exhibited  after  the  delicate 
school-boy  had  grown  up  into  one  of  the 
most  renowned  warriors  of  his  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  same 
love  of  horticulture,  and  the  same  fondness 
for  pet  animals,  which  characterized  him 
ill  after  life,  were  already  exhibited  by  him 
when  at  school,  where  his  little  garden 
prospered,  and  his  little  favorites  throve, 
better  than  those  of  any  of  his  companions. 
But  there  is  another  characteristic  of  his, 
which  comes  with  something  like  surprise 
upon  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
associating  the  name  of  Hill  so  closely 
with  the  battle-field. 

"  His  seneibility,"  says  Miss  Winfield, "  was 
almost  feminine.  One  of  the  boys  happened 
to  cut  his  finger,  and  was  brought  by  Row- 
land Hill  to  m^  molher  to  have  it  dressed ; 
but  her  attention  was  soon  drawn  from  the 
wound  to  Rowland,  who  had  fainted." 

And  even  afler  his  military  career  had 
commenced,  when  it  happened  that  a  prize- 
fight between  Humphries  and  Mendoza 
was  exhibited  near  the  windows  of  his 
lodgings,  such  was  the  effect  produced  on 
him  by  the  brutality  of  the  scene,  that  he 
was  carried  fainting  out  of  his  room.  So 
little  does  there  require  to  be  in  common, 
between  the  most  heroic  courage  and  the 
coarse  and  vulgar  attribute  of  insensibility 
to  the  sight  of  blood  and  suffering.  He 
explained  allerwards,  in  reference  to  the 
carnage  which  he  had  witnessed  in  war, 
that  he  had  still  the  same  feelings  as  at 
first,  **  but  in  the  excitement  of  battle 
all  individual  sensation  was  lost  sight 
of." 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  his  parents  called 
his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  a 
profession,  and  indicated  a  wish  that  he 
should  adopt  that  of  the  law.  His  reply, 
addressed  to  his  mother,  has  been  preserv- 
ed, in  which  he  states  modestly  and  gently 
his  '*  dislike  to  the  law,"  and  says, ''  the 
profession  which  I  should  like  best,  and 
hope  you  and  papa  will  not  object  to,  is 
the  army."  This  called  forth  a  letter  from 
his  father,  full  of  good  sense  and  kindness, 
which  we  wish  we  could  extract  for  the 
benefit  of  parents  who  may  be  thwarted  by 
a  son's  disinclination  to  civil  life. 

Shortly  afler  this  aaensigncy  in  the  38th 
regiment  was  procured  for  young  Hill,  who 
also  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
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Strasburgh,  where  he  attended  a  military 
academy,  and  remained  till  1791.  In  that 
year  he. obtained  a  lieutenantcy,  and  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  England.  In  1792 
he  was  with  his  regiment,  the  63d,  in 
Scotland.  In  1793  he  raised  an  indepen- 
dent company,  chiefly  in  Shropshire,  and 
obtained  a  captain's  commission.  He  was 
desired  to  carry  this  company  to  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  takes  occasion  to  mention 
the  following  rather  curious  anecdote  in 
connection  with  his  visit  to  that  country. 

«I  remember  his  telling  me,  that  on  going 
to  the  house  of  an  eminent  literary  gentleman, 
to  pass  a  night,  he  was  shown  to  his  room  be- 
fore dinner,  and  being  about  to  dress,  he  look- 
ed round  lor  the  usual  washing  hpparatus, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  the  sorU  Jusi  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  making  an  effort  to  obtain 
these  requisites  of  the  toilet,  he  heard  to  his 
great  surprise  and  amusement  a  creaking  in 
the  floor  and  a  trap-door  gradually  opened, 
through  which  ascended,  by  a  eicady  invisible 
movement,  wash-hand-sland,  basin,  towels, 
hot  water,  and  all  other  due  accompaniments. 
He  used  to  say  he  never  met  with  a  parallel 
to  this,  except  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  railroad  made  from  hislcitchen  to 
hU  dining-room,  to  send  in  the  dishes  quick 
and  hot?^ 

This  latter  sentence  points  out  a  new 
field  of  utility  for  railroads,  and  one  which, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  has  never  yet  been 
conjectured  even  by  Mr.  Stephenson  him- 
self. 

At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Captain  Hill 
had  repeated  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  which  he  embraced  and  im- 
proved. On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
made  a  very  narrow  escape.  Having  as- 
cended a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  General 
O'Hara,  on  whom  he  was  in  attendance, 
had  occasion  to  call  him  down.  His  place 
was  taken  by  his  brother  aide-de-camp, 
Captain  Snow,  who  was  immediately  shot 
in  the  tree  and  mortally  wounded.  Hill 
himself  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  right 
hand,  and  O'Hara  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner. 

It  was  at  Toulon  that  Hill  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  who  serv- 
ed there  as  a  volunteer,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  renown.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1794,  Graham  raised  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  offered  Hill  the  majority  of 
it,  on  condition  of  his  raising  a  certain 
quota  of  men,  which  he  did.    The  regi- 
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ment  thus  raised  was  the  90th,  which  was 
destined  a(\erwards  to  be  most  honorably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Hill. 

In  1796,  Hill,  now  holding  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  went  with  the  90th  to 
Gibraltar,  then  commanded  by  his  old 
friend  General  O'Hara.  Whilst  here  an 
incident  occurred  which  not  only  showed 
the  confidence  of  his  commander,  in  in- 
trusting him  with  a  mission  of  importance 
and  delicacy,  but  also  the  intense  ardor 
with  which  Colonel  Hill  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  the  performance  of  the  doty, 
whatever  it  might  be,  with  which  he  was 
charged  for  the  time.  General  O'Hara 
despatched  him  with  a  verbal  communica- 
tion  for  the  British  ambassador  at  Lisbon, 
announcing  expected  war  with  Spain.  So 
rapidly  was  this  anticipation  realized,  that, 
in  the  words  of  Colonel  Hill  himself,  *'  Be- 
fore I  could  return,  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  got 
back  to  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar — not  only 
from  the  declaration  of  war,  but  also  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  occasioned  by 
great  exertion  to  accomplish  the  duty  I  was 
employed  on  for  my  respected  general.'* 
The  same  spirit  which  prompted  Hill,  in 
the  discharge  of  a  most  unostentatious 
duty,  to  sacrifice  health  itself,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  mission,  also  animated  him 
in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  or  in  the  battle- 
field, and  gives  the  true  key  to  the  secret 
of  the  remarkable  success  which  afterwards 
so  ofien  crowned  his  enterprises. 

In  1800  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and,  with  the  90th,  he  formed  part 
of  the  troops  who  were  employed  under 
Abercromby  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt. 
During  a  rendezvous  of  the  troops  at  Gib- 
raltar, Colonel  Hill,  being  indisposed,  was 
forbidden  to  eat  any  thing  but  fresh  meat. 
And  he  used  to  mention  afterwards,  that 
the  price  of  such  meat  was  at  that  time  so 
excessively  enhanced,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  <£3,  12s.  sterling  for  a  turkey,  and 
£\,  Is.  for  a  fowl.  An  invalid's  impa- 
tience to  get  well  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  cost  of  a  diet  like  this. 
But  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance, 
in  connexion  with  diet,  is  mentioned  as 
having  occurred  during  this  expedition. 
For  it  appears  that,  in  consequence  of 
some  freak,  apparently  by  way  of  burlesque 
on  the  deficiency  of  provisions,  *'  a  pair  of 
boots  were  dressed,  boiled,  and  roasted 
with  lemon,  for  dinner  in  the  gunroom." 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  stated  how  much  of 
this  dish  was  eaten,  or  whether  the  guests 
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satisfied  themselves  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  exposed  to  short  commons  dur- 
ing a  siege,  they  might  rely,  as  a  last  re- 
source,  upon  their  boots  if  dressed  with 
lemon. 

Even  during  the  voyage,  we  find  Colonel 
Hill  diligently  studying  the  theory  of  field 
fortification,  and  improving  himself  in  his 
profession.  He  also  kept  a  pocket-journal, 
in  which  he  regularly  noted  down  what 
seemed  most  worthy  of  attention.  Traits 
like  these  well  deserve  to  be  noted,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  which  has  been  just  com- 
mented on,  as  both  explaining  and  en- 
nobling the  success  and  advancement  of 
Colonel  Hill.  It  was  neither  to  mere 
talent  nor  yet  to  mere  fortune,  that  he  was 
indebted,  but  to  talent,  diligently  improved 
by  sedulous  culture.  It  is  of  such  talent 
only  that  Fortune  will  generally  be  found 
the  handmaid. 

The  notice  given  of  this  part  of  Colonel 
Hill's  history  is  brief.  But  we  learn  from 
his  diary,  that  he  landed  in  Egypt  on  the 
8th  of  March,  and  that 

<<  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  at  six,  the 
British  army  began  to  move,  the  90th  regi- 
ment as  its  advanced  guard.  At  this  moment 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  made  a  spirited 
and  impetuous  charge  on  the  90ih,  wno,  as 
Walsh  says,  with  the  coolness  and  intrepidity 
of  veterans,  received  them,  unbroken,  upon 
the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  French 
were  obliffsd  to  retreat.  I  was  wounded  by 
a  musket-bail,  which  struck  the  peak  of  the 
helmet  now  at  Hawkstone.  Afler  being 
wounded,  I  was  taken  on  board  Lord  Keith's 
ship,  where  I  remained  about  three  weeks, 
and  then  returned  to  the  regiment" — pp.39, 
40. 

While  confined  by  his  wound,  Colonel 
Hill  was  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Keith.  And  after  the 
great  victory  of  the  21st  of  March,  in 
which  Abercromby  received  his  mortal 
wound,  he  was  brought  from  the  field  of 
his  fame  to  the  same  cabin  where  Hill  was 
recovering,  and  where  Abercromby  linger- 
ed for  a  week  and  died. 

In  1803,  Colonel  Hill,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and,  until  1805,  was  em- 
ployed in  Ireland,  then  menaced  with  inva- 
sion, at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  scene 
of  much  internal  excitement.  The  various 
duties  devolving  on  General  Hill  required 
not  merely  courage  and  energy,  but  often 
in  a  still  higher  degree  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion,  temperance,  and  forbear- 
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ance.  In  none  of  these  qualities  was  he 
found  wanting;  and  he  appears  to  have 
uniformly  discharged  the  responsible  trust 
which  devolved  on  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Among  the  numerous  alarms  of  invasion 
which  were  then  propagated  from  time  to 
time,  one  is  mentioned  which  may  almost 
vie  with  the  celebrated  bonfire  "  on  the  hill 
above  Glenwithershins,"  to  which  the  An- 
tiquary has  given  a  deathless  renown.  It 
would  appear  that  Killala  Bay,  in  the  north 
of  Connaught,  was  one  of  the  spots  which 
excited  apprehension,  as  being  likely  to 
afford  a  landing-place  for  the  French. 
And  sure  enough,  in  October  1803,  the 
scouts  in  that  quarter  did  observe  two 
frigates  enter  the  bay,  and  speedily  lower 
from  their  decks  what  seemed  to  be  boat 
after  boat,  which  made  directly  and  rapidly 
for  the  beach.  A  report  was  immediately 
transmitted  that  the  French  troops  had 
arrived,  and  were  disembarking;  and  far« 
ther,  that  " they  were  landing  very  fast" 
It  appeared  on  inquiry,  however,  that  the 
two  vessels  were  English  frigates,  which 
had  entered  the  bay  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watering.  For  facilitating  their 
operations,  they  had  each  heaved  their 
empty  water-casks  overboard,  and  the  wind 
carried  them  quickly  to  the  shore.  But 
still  more  quickly  had  the  rumor  of  the 
landing  preceded  them,  and  much  alarm 
was  excited,  and  various  movements  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  sup- 
posed invaders,  before  the  true  state  of  the 
fact  was  communicated  throughout  the 
country. 

It  was  in  1805,  and  while  preparing  for 
the  abortive  expedition  to  the  Weser,  that 
Hill  first  met  with  Wellington,  then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  was  also  appointed 
to  a  command  in  the  same  expedition.  Sir 
Arthur  dined  with  him,  *'  at  his  lodgings  at 
Mrs.  Chitty's,"  at  Deal ;  and  that  acquaint- 
ance commenced,  which  was  destined  to 
have  so  powerful  an  influence  on  Hill's 
subsequent  career. 

After  spending  the  year  1806  in  Eng- 
land, during  part  of  which  he  was  encamp- 
ed with  a  portion  of  the  troops  who  were 
kept  in  readiness  to  repel  threatened  inva- 
sion— and  spending  the  year  1807  again 
in  Ireland — he  was  ordered,  in  1808,  to 
join  the  troops  then  destined  for  th  i  conti- 
nent, under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  On 
learning  that  General  Hill  was  to  serve 
under  him.  Sir  Arthur  wrote  him  on  23d 
June  1808, 
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"My  dear  Hill — I  rejoice  extremely  at  the 
prospect  1  have  before  me  of  serving  again 
with  you,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  more  to  do 
than  we  had  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  we 
were  together.*^ — p.  75. 

The  '*  last  occasion"  here  alladed  to  was 
the  abortive  trip  to  the  Weser ;  and  assur- 
edly the  hope  of  Wellington  was  gratified 
before  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
which  was  now  about  to  commence. 

It  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  learn 
that  British  troops  were  only  relieved  of  so 
cumbrous  an  appendage  as  their  queues  or 
pigtails  in  this  year  1808,  after  the  arrival 
of  Sir  John  Moore  from  Stockholm.  The 
order  to  cut  off  the  queues  "  was  dated 
24th  July,  and  gave  universal  delight. 
The  signal  was  made  for  all  hair-cutters  to 
proceed  to  head-quarters ;  and  Cadell  tells 
us,  'As  soon  as  they  had  finished  on  board 
the  head-quarter  ship,  the  adjutant,  Lieu- 
tenant Russell,  proceeded  with  them  and  a 
pattern-man  to  the  other  troop-ships.'  The 
tails  were  kept  till  all  were  docked,  when, 
by  a  signal,  the  whole  were  thrown  over- 
board with  three  cheers.' " — p.  36. 

Soon  after  the  landing  of  the  British 
forces  at  Mondego,  the  battles  of  Rolica 
and  Vimeiro  followed,  in  which  the  British 
army  had  a  foretaste  of  the  laurels  which 
they  were  to  earn  under  Wellington.  Ma- 
jor-Oeneral  Hill  was  present  at  both  of 
these  battles,  and  in  the  former  had  an 
active  and  important  share.  He  was  after- 
wards mentioned  by  name  among  the  offi- 
cers to  whom,  along  with  Wellington,  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
voted  for  their  services. 

The  superseding  of  Wellington,  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  the  expedition  of 
Moore,  and  the  victory  of  Corunna,  won  at 
the  expense  of  that  hero's  life,  belong  more 
to  general  history  than  to  the  biography  of 
Hill.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was 
on  General  Hill's  brigade  that  the  impor- 
tant duty  devolved  of  protecting  the  army, 
at  its  embarkation  for  England,  after  the 
battle  of  Corunna.  On  their  arriving  at 
Plymouth — where  the  troops,  who  had 
sufTered  so  many  privations  in  the  retreat, 
experienced  the  utmost  kindness  from  the 
inhabitants — General  Hill  was  conspicuous 
for  the  consideration  and  solicitude  which 
he  showed  for  the  welfare  of  his  men. 
His  name  was  long  remembered  with  ad- 
miration, on  that  account,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Plymouth ;  and  this  is  a  trait  in 
the  character  of  Hill  which  is  well  worthy 
of  attention,  especially  from  the  military 
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student  of  his  life.  By  his  care  to  avoid 
exposing  the  lives  of  his  men  unnecessarily, 
and  by  his  attention  to  their  comforts  and 
wants,  he  gained  so  completely  their  aflfec* 
tion  and  confidence,  that  when  occasion 
required,  he  could  rely  implicitly  on  the 
zeal  and  devotion  with  which  they  were 
ready  to  follow  wherever  he  led  the  way. 

Before  his  return  from  this  expedition, 
his  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  had  died,  and 
been  succeeded  by  his  father,  now  Sir 
John  Hill.  His  uncle  bequeathed  to  him 
the  property  at  Hardwick  Grange,  which 
he  continued  afterwards  to  occupy  as  his 
favorite  residence,  when  at  home. 

After  a  very  brief  period  spent  in  Eng- 
land, General  Hill  was  again  despatched  to 
the  Peninsula,  where  he  had  not  been 
many  weeks  when  Wellington  achieved 
the  brilliant  exploit  of  cropsmg  the  Douro 
in  the  face  of  the  French  army  under 
Soult,  and  driving  them,  with  great  loss, 
from  Oporto,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Por- 
tugal. In  the  action  at  Oporto,  General 
Hill  had  a  very  conspicuous  share. 

The  French  had  broken  down  the  bridge 
over  the  Douro,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  oa 
the  right  bank  of  which  the  town  of  Oporto 
stands;  and  it  had  become  important,  as 
Wellington's  despatches  bear,*  that  the 
British  troops,  who  had  reached  the  left 
hank,  should  cross  the  river  to  expel  the 
French  without  delay. 

On  ascending  the  height  of  the  Sarea  on 
the  left  bank,  where  there  was  a  convent, 
opposite  to  Oporto,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
descried  a  large  unfinished  building,  called 
the  Seminary,  which  stood  near  the  river 
on  the  Oporto  side.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  high  stone  wall  which  came  down  to  the 
water,  on  either  hand,  and  which  had  only 
one  entrance  by  an  iron  gate,  opening  on 
the  Vallonga  road.  There  was  sufficient 
space  included  within  the  wall  for  contain* 
ing  two  battalions  of  men  in  order  of  battle. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  was  about  900 
yards,  and  on  the  height  of  the  Sarea  the 
British  guns  could  be  planted  so  as  to  com- 
mand  the  whole  enclosure  round  the  Semi- 
nary.  To  all  appearance  no  watch  was 
kept  by  the  French  in  that  quarter,  as  they 
apparently  relied  on  the  impossibility  of  an 
attempt  being  made  to  cross  the  river  there. 
At  that  spot,  however,  Sir  Arthur  conceiv- 
ed  it  practicable  to  effect  a  passage;  at  the 
same  time  that  a  detachment  of  troops  un- 
der  General  Murray  was  sent  a  few  miles 
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ap  the  river  to  Avintas,  to  seek  a  passage 
there,  where  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
some  boats  could  be  found.  Sir  Arthur 
also  caused  eighteen  or  twenty  guns  to  be 
planted  on  the  height  of  Sarea,  command- 
ing the  Seminary. 

A  skiff,  manned  by  a  few  brave  men, 
crossed  to  the  Oporto  side,  and  brought 
back  three  or  four  large  barges  without  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  French.  This 
operation  was  favored  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  river  makes  a  rapid  bend  round  the 
point  on  which  the  convent  is  placed,  and 
the  town  lies  below  this  point,  while  the 
crossing  was  effected  above  it.  And  Soult's 
personal  position,  as  it  happened,  was  be- 
low the  town. 

The  first  of  the  barges,  containing  an 
officer  and  twenty-five  of  the  Buffs,  then 
crossed  to  the  Seminary,  where  the  men 
disembarked,  and  where  instantly,  so  to  say, 
in  the  midst  of  the  French  army,  but  still 
without  any  alarm  being  taken.  A  second 
and  a  third  barge  followed,  filled  with 
troops,  the  last  conveying  General  Paget. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  gained  their  posi- 
tion than  Soul t  commenced  a  furious  attack 
upon  them  with  an  overwhelming  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  supported  by  artillery. 
To  sustain  them,  General  Hill  crossed  over 
with  the  48th  and  66th  regiments,  and 
other  troops,  and  as  General  Paget  was 
soon  disabled  by  a  wound,  the  command  of 
this  most  important  and  trying  post  devolv- 
ed, at  the  most  critical  moment,  upon  Gen- 
eral Hill.  So  violent  was  the  struggle,  that 
Sir  Arthur  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  throwing  himself  across  the  river  into 
the  midst  of  it.  But  his  confidence  in 
General  Hill  was  such  that  he  restrained 
himself  from  taking  this  step ;  and  well  did 
Hill  justify  the  confidence  of  his  leader. 
The  French  made  repeated  and  desper- 
ate attacks,  which,  however,  were  confined, 
by  the  sweep  of  the  British  guns  on  the 
height  of  Sarea,  to  the  side  of  the  iron  gate. 
They  were  successfully  resisted  by  Hill, 
until  some  of  the  citizens  of  Oporto,  having 
pushed  across  with  large  boats,  brought 
over  the  troops  under  General  Sherbrooke's 
command  in  large  bodies,  a  little  below  the 
point  of  conflict ;  and  Murray's  troops  also 
were  seen  descending  the  river  on  the  Opor- 
to side.  Then  the  rout  of  the  French 
forces  became  general  and  complete,  and 
they  suffered  severely,  both  on  that  day  and 
in  their  subsequent  retreat  from  Portugal. 

In  less  than  three  months  afterwards,  the 
battle  of  Taiavera  followed,  in  which  Hill 
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had  an  important  share.  The  French  were 
commanded  by  Marshals  Victor  and  Jour* 
dan,  and  King  Joseph.  The  Spaniards 
were  commanded  by  Cuesta,  campaigning 
in  his  coach  and  six.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  on  the  two  days*  fighting,  of  the  27th 
and  28th  July,  1809,  the  last  of  which  was 
so  bloody,  the  Spaniards  M'ere  scarcely  so 
much  as  noticed  by  the  French,  whose 
whole  efforts  were  directed  against  the 
British  alone  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their 
part,  did  as  little  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  French  as  was  possible. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  both 
Wellington  and  Hill  made  the  narrowest 
escape  from  being  taken  prisoners  on  the 
27th.  Sir  Arthur  was  then  at  Casa  de  Sa- 
linas, to  reach  which  place  the  French  had 
to  ford  the  river  Alberche,  and  to  march 
some  distance  through  woods.  But  out  of 
these  woods,  Mr.  Sidney  states,  "they 
emerged  so  suddenly  that  they  had  nearly 
made  him  prisoner  at  the  instant  of  sur- 
prise. Providentially  this  disaster  was  not 
permitted  to  fall  on  our  army  and  upon 
Europe." 

The  still  more  dangerous  adventure  of 
Hill  was  stated  by  himself  as  follows,  in 
compliance  with  a  request  made  by  a  friend 
some  years  after  the  war  was  over  : — 

"  I  recollect  on  the  27th  of  July  I  frot  some 
dinner  in  my  quarters  in  the  town  of  Taiavera 
about  four  o^clock.  Immediately  afler  I  rode 
out,  accompanied  by  Major  Fordyce,  towards 
the  Alberche,  in  which  direction  we  heard 
some  firing.  I  returned  to  the  bivouac  of  my 
division,  I  suppose  about  tunset,  when  I  found 
it  had  moved  to  take  up  a  position.  I  instant- 
ly followed  it,  and  found  it  deploying  in  line, 
and  was  shown  hy  somebody  where  the  right 
was  to  rest  I  pointed  out  the  hill  on  the  line 
of  direction  we  were  to  lake  up.  I  found,  how- 
ever, I  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  occupy  the 
ground  without  leaving  considerable  intervals 
between  the  regiments.  During  this  opera- 
tion I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  I  was  with 
the  48th  Regiment,  in  conversation  with  Col- 
onel Donellan,  when,  it  being  nearly  dark,  I 
observed  some  men  on  the  hill-top  nre  a  few 
shots  amongst  us.  Not  having  an  idea  that 
the  enemy  was  so  near,  I  said  at  the  moment, 
/  WM  9ure  it  was  the  Old  Bt^ff^  tu  usual,  makittg 
some  blunder,  I  desired  Donellan  to  get  into 
line,  and  I  would  ride  up  the  hill  and  stop  their 
firing.  On  reaching  the  hill-top,  1  found  the 
mistake  I  had  made.  I  immediately  turned 
round  to  ride  off,  when  they  fired  and  killed 
poor  Fordyce,  and  shot  my  mare  through  the 
body.  She  did  not  fall,  but  carried  me  to  the 
29th  Regiment,  which  c^rps,  by  my  orders,  in- 
stantly charged  the  French,  and  drove  them 
from  the  hill.  I  do  not  know  what  numbers 
the  enemy  had,  but  I  think  they  were  not 
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Strong— perhaps  some  of  tlieir  light  troops." — 
Pp.  Ill,  112. 

It  was  an  eventful  day  for  Europe  which 
so  nearly  compromised  the  safety  of  both 
Wellington  and  Hill. 

For  the  battle  of  Talavera  itself,  the  his- 
tories of  the  war  may  best  be  consulted. — 
But  with  respect  to  General  Hill's  very  im- 
portant share  in  the  honors  and  dangers  of 
he  contest,  his  own  simple  and  affection- 
ate letters  to  his  family  are  highly  interest- 
ing. They  naturally  relate  chiefly  to  the 
subjects  which  were  of  engrossing  interest 
to  his  family ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
modest  and  unassuming  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  refers  to  himself  on  an  occasion 
on  which,  by  the  confession  of  all,  he  dis- 
played the  greatest  military  qualities. 

On    30th  July  he  wrote  from  Tala- 
vera : — 

Talavera,  July  30, 1809. 
"  My  dear  Sister, 

*'  Grod  has  protected  Clement  (his  brother) 
and  myself  m  two  of  the  severest  battles  I 
ever  witnessed,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
and  28th.  For  ihe  particulars  I  must  refer  you 
to  the  public  despatches,  but  cannot  help  men- 
tioning a  few  circumstances  which  will  show 
you  the  providential  escapes  we  have  had. — 
About  a  week  ago  I  told  you  that  the  French 
had  retired  from  Talavera,  on  our  approach 
towards  them.  It  now  appears  they  did  this, 
not  with  the  intention  of  going  off  altogether, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  reinforce- 
ments, which  oeing  done  by  the  junction  of 
Sebastiani's  force  of  about  12,000,  and  King 
Joseph,  from  Madrid,  with  6000,  they  turned 
back  with  near  50,000,  with  a  determination 
to  bring  the  whole  of  it  against  the  British 
army,  not  half  that  number  in  the  field.  Early 
on  the  27th  we  heard  of  the  returning  of  the 
French,  and  as  the  day  advanced  they  ap- 
proached nearer.  By  four  in  the  evening  their 
whole  force  was  in  sight,  and  continued  mov- 
ing forward,  driving  in  our  out-posts,  till  they 
came  within  reach  of  shot  from  our  lines,  when 
they  halted ;  and  as  night  was  coming  on,  we 
did  not  expect  any  serious  attack  till  the  next 
morning.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  dusk 
when  there  was  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  on 
my  post,  and  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  to  carry  it,  in  which  they  aid  not 
succeed,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  gave  up 
the  contest  On  this  occasion  poor  Fordyce 
was  killed,  my  horse  was  shot,  and  I  myself 
had  a  fortunate  escape  from  the  hands  of  a 
French  soldier  who  had  got  hold  of  my  right 
arm,  and  would  have  secured  me  if  my  horse 
had  not  at  the  moment  sprung  forward.  The 
Frenchman  fired  at  me,  but  did  not  touch  roe. 
Clement  and  Captain  Currie  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  whole,  but  fortunately  escaped.  Noth- 
ing very  particular  occurred  during  the  night : 
we  continued  in  our  position,  and  the  enemy 
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was  near  us.  My  post  was  on  the  led,  Crencral 
Sherbrooke  in  the  centre,  and  Gen.  Campbell  to 
his  right  and  all  the  Spaniards  to  Gen.  Camp- 
bell's right  In  tlie  morning,  when  day  broke, 
we  observed  the  whole  French  army  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle;  the  greater  part  of  their 
force  immediately  opposite  my  post,  which 
was  evidently  the  point  of  attack*  and  which,  if 
they  could  have  gained,  would  have  given 
them  the  day.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came  to 
it,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  was 
up,  an  immense  column,  since  known  to  con- 
sist of  two  divisions  of  7000  each,  under 
Marshal  Victor  in  person,  moved  on  and  at- 
tacked us.  The  fire  was  tremendous  on  both 
sides,  but  the  French  could  not  force  us.  My 
horse  was  wounded  early  in  the  action.  I  got 
another  from  an  officer.  Shortly  before  the 
enemy  gave  up  the  conflict,  I  was  struck  by  a 
musket  hall  near  my  lel^  ear  and  the  back  of 
my  head.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  field.  I  continued  unwell 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the  next;  I  am, 
however,  thank  Gk)d,  much  better  to-day.  My 
hat  saved  my  life ;  it  has  suffered  as  much  as 
my  helmet  did  on  the  13th  of  March.  Clement 
is  safe  ;  his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  had  three 
musket-balls  in  him  on  the  28(h.  Currie  is 
also  safe,  but  had  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
During  the  attack  on  me  the  enemy  did  not 
allow  the  remainder  of  the  line  to  be  quiet, 
for,  with  their  numerous  artillery,  they  kept  up 
a  constant  and  destructive  fire  on  it,  not  re- 
garding the  Spaniards  at  all.  In  about  four 
or  five  hours  the  enemy's  fire  slackened  for  a 
short  time ;  they,  however,  afler wards  befiran 
as  serious  an  attack  upon  General  Campbell 
as  they  did  upon  me,  and,  meeting  with  the 
same  reception  from  him  and  the  whole  as 
they  did  in  the  morning,  were  fairly  beat,  and 
in  the  evening  afler  dark  went  off.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  is  very  great  Indeed,  ours  pro- 
bably 4000,  the  enemy's  7000.  King  Joseph 
was  in  the  field,  though  not  in  the  fire.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  French  force  was 
double  ours,  and  solely  employed  against  the 
British,  we  may  count  the  battle  of  Talavera 
amongst  the  most  glorious  that  ever  took  place. 
You  must  excuse  this  hasty  account — indeed 
I  must  again  refer  you  to  the  oflicial  details. — 
The  French  are  said  to  be  still  retreating. 
Kind  remembrance  to  all  our  dear  friends  at 
Hawkstone,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  sensible 
of  and  thankful  for  the  providential  escapes 
we  have  had."— Pp.  108-1 10. 

The  letters  of  General  Hill  to  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  own  family,  which  ore  publish- 
ed in  this  work,  give  us  a  very  pleasing 
view  of  his  personal  character.  And  it  is 
not  a  little  refreshing,  amid  the  scenes  of 
so  sanguinary  a  contest,  to  see  one  of  those 
who  had  done  the  greatest  service  to  his 
country,  and  been  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
fray,  cherishing  through  it  all  the  same  con- 
stant attachment  to  his  family  and  his  home^ 
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reuiniog  the  same  simple  modesty  of  mind 
as  ever,  and  never  forgetful  of  the  gratitude 
due  to  Him  who  had  shielded  his  head  in 
the  day  of  battle. 

The  British  head-quarters  were  soon  af- 
terwards at  Badajoz,  but  Hill,  now  promo- 
ted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was 
stationed  about  twenty  miles  off,  with  his 
troops,  at  Montijo.  Here  he,  and  one  of 
his  brothers  who  was  with  him,  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase — hunting  the  fox,  the 
deer,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar — and  pre- 
ferring country  scenes  and  exercise  to  all 
the  attractions  of  "the  great  display  of 
beauty  and  fashion  in  Badajoz."  And  Hill, 
having  observed  that  almost  all  the  wool 
from  the  district  was  sent  to  England,  made 
a  purchase  of  a  few  of  the  sheep,  to  be 
kept  till  an  opportunity  should  occur  of 
sending  them  home,  to  improve  the  breed 
in  Shropshire. 

When  making  preparations  for  the  cele- 
brated defence  of  Lisbon  at  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesly,  now 
Viscount  Wellington,  divided  his  army  in- 
to two  principal  corps,  the  first  of  which 
be  had  under  his  own  immediate  command, 
and  the  second  he  offered  to  General  Hill. 
In  a  letter  to  Hill,  dated  December  18, 
1809,  Lord  Wellington  stated  as  to  this 
second    corps — "  I   will   not    make    any 
arrangement,  either  as  to  the  troops  that  are 
to  comprise  it,  or  as  to  the  officer  who  is  to 
command  it,  without  offering  the  command 
of  it  to  you."     A  higher  proof  than  this  of 
the  talents  and  services  of  General  Hill  it 
was  impossible  to  give ;  and  having  accept- 
ed the  important  trust  thus  tendered  to  him, 
most  amply  did  he  justify  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  great  leader.     It  is 
not  a  little  interesting  to  observe,  in  the 
correspondence  which  ensued  between  these 
two  able  soldiers,  how  often  General  Hill, 
in  the  exercise  of  such  discretionary  pow- 
ers as  were  intrusted  to  him,  was  found  to 
have  anticipated  the  instructions  of  Wel- 
lington^ by  making  just  those  dispositions 
which  Wellington's  instructions,  on  their 
subsequent  arrival,  were  found  to  point  out. 
General  Hill  had  an  honorable  share  in 
the  battle  of  Busaco,  where  the  French, 
commanded  by  Massena  and  Ney,   were 
worsted  in  September  1810.     The  scene  at 
nightfall  ai\er  the  battle,  as  beheld  by  the 
British  from  the  mountain  of  Busaco^  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  French  encamped,  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Sidney  :^- 

^*  The  night  which  succeeded  this  memorable 
day,  afforded  to  the  victorious  occupants  of  the 


mountain,  scenes  of  indescribable  grandeur. 
The  whole  country  beneath  them  glowed  with 
countless  fires,  showing  thousands  of  sliadowy 
forms  of  men  and  horses,  mingled  with  piles 
of  arms  glittering  amidst  the  names.  These 
gradually  subsided  into  glowing  patches  of 
red  embers  gemming  the  black  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  all  seemed  to  threaten  another 
miffhty  conflict  at  the  dawn  of  dav.  The  men 
under  Hill  were  kept  in  their  full  accoutre- 
ments, and  each  wiin  his  musket  by  his  side, 
front  and  rear  ranks,  head  to  head,  lay  upon 
the  mountain,  awaiting  the  morn,  and  expect- 
ing that  an  assailable  gorge  near  at  hand 
would  be  the  point  of  attack."— Pp.  143,  144. 

Next  day,  however,  the  French  moved  off> 
without  renewing  the  fight. 

Then  followed  the  occupation  of  the  for- 
tified lines   at  Torres  Vedras,  extending 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  Al- 
handra,  to  the  sea,  over  a  space  of  about 
twenty-five  miles,  and  covermg  Lisbon  from 
the  advance  of  the  French  under  Massena. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  de- 
tails of  these  celebrated  lines,  and  the  baf* 
fling  of  the  French  Marshal,  who  was  at  last 
compelled  to  retreat  with  that  large  force 
which  Napoleon  had  given  to  '*  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune,"  with  a  peremptory  man- 
date to  seize  on  Lisbon,  and  drive  the  Brit- 
ish into  the  sea.     But  there  is  a  letter  of 
General  Hill,  written  to  his  sister  in  No- 
vember 1810,  from  his  post  at  Alhandra, 
which  mentions    some    curious  particulars 
respecting  the  extra-professional  intercourse 
of  the  two  great  armies,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  so  near  each  other.     Something 
like  personal  acquaintance  took  place  be- 
tween the  soldiers  in  the  hostile  ranks,  and 
even  a  species  of  friendship  sprung  up,  upon 
a  soil  where,  most  of  all,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  be  exotic.     It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  account  of  this,  without  having 
the  mind  most  powerfully  impelled  to  the 
reflection,  how    strangely   human    beings 
have  been  forced  from  the  relations  which 
their  Maker  designed  them  to  hold  towards 
each  other,  when  they  are  mustered  and 
armed  on  the    battle-field,  as  enemy  and 
enemy,  bent  on  mutual  destruction. 

"  My  dear  Sister,"  he  writes,  "  on  this  day 
week  I  wrote  to  Sir  John,  (his  father,)  since 
which  time  nothing  of  consequence  has  oc- 
curred. The  two  armies  remain  as  they  were, 
the  British  inthe  position  I  mentioned  in  my  last, 
with  the  right  on  the  Tagus,  and  the  lefi  on  the 
sea  near  Torres  Vedras,  a  distance,  probably, 
of  about  25  miles.  The  French  advanced  regi- 
ments are  close  to  us ;  that  is,  some  of  them  not 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place 
where  I  am  now  writing,  with  the  sentries 
within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  In  this  eitua- 
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tion  we  have  been  for  the  last  month,  and  I 
dare  bov  it  will  appear  rather  extraordinary 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  perfectly  good 
neighbors,  and  never  think  of  molesting  each 
Other.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  intimacy  which  was  going 
on.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  the 
soldiers  of  each  army  getting  grapes  out  of  the 
same  vineyard,  water  from  the  same  well,  and 
asking  each  other  to  drink  wine.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  some  instances^  though  not  quite  cor 
rect,  nf  our  officers  sending  to  Lisbon  for  boots 
and  shirts  for  some  of  their/n'^ncte  at  outposts." 
—Pp.  150,  151. 

Being  attacked  with  fever,  General  Hill 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  go  to  England  in 
the  end  of  1810.  A  few  months  at  home 
recruited  his  health,  and  he  immediately 
returned  to  the  army,  which  he  rejoined  in 
May  1811.  His  return  was  hailed  by  the 
soldiers  with  eager  rejoicing ;  and  the  alac- 
rity with  which  he  again  resumed  his  duties 
was  destined,  ere  long,  to  receive  its  reward. 

The  French  armies,  in  various  strength, 
occupied  the  several  provinces  of  Spain ; 
and  at  the  time  when  Marmont,  having 
Lord  Wellington  in  front,  was  advancing 
to  relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  requested 
General  Girard,  a  brave  French  officer,  to 
advance  from  the  south  towards  the  army 
under  General  Hill,  which  was  posted  south 
of  the  Tagus,  and  to  manceuvre  upon  it,  so 
as  to  prevent  Hill  from  giving  aid  to  Wel- 
lington. This  occurred  in  September  181 1. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  relieved,  and  Girard, 
who  had  made  a  certain  approach  towards 
Hill,  withdrew  southwards  again  to  Zafra; 
but  afterwards,  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, made  an  excursion  northwards,  cross- 
ing the  Guadiana,  and  spoiling  the  northern 
district  of  Spanish  Estremadura.  Hill  was 
possessed  of  forces  of  superior  strength  to 
his,  but  was  under  considerable  restriction 
respecting  the  sphere  of  operating  with 
them,  as  the  position  which  he  occupied 
was  too  important  to  be  exposed  to  any  un- 
necessary hazard.  Believing,  nevertheless, 
from  the  information  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed of  the  enemy's  movements,  that  he  could 
not  only  compel  his  retreat  southward  across 
the  Guadiana,  but  strike  a  blow  at  the  same 
time.  Hill  proposed  to  operate  against  him 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops  under  Cas- 
tanos,  and  with  that  view  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  his  troops  which  was 
destined  for  this  service. 

What  followed  will  best  be  told  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Sidney — 

"  While  on  his  march,  General  Hill  discov* 
ered  that  Girard  was  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos, 
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and  not  aware  of  his  movements,  which  at 
once  induced  him  to  decide  on  overtaking  and 
surprising  the  whole  force  of  the  French,  or  at 
all  events  compelling  them  to  an  action.    The 
weather  was  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  but  the 
soldiers  did  not  fail,  in  a  long  forced  march  in- 
stantly  undertaken,    in    the    most    perfect 
quietude,  that  no  symptom  of  their  approach 
might  alarm  the  enemy.    By  the  evening  of 
the  27th  they  were  at  Alcoescar,  within  four 
miles  of  their  unconscious  foes.    Every  con- 
ceivable precaution  was  resorted  to.     The 
light  companies  were  thrown  into  the  villages 
to  prevent  the  natives  from  alarming  the  ene- 
my ;  and  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry 
were  disposed  of  in  the  neighboring  fields, 
with  the  strictest  orders  not  to  cheer  the  cold 
and  gloomy  night  with  a  single  fire,  the  flicker- 
ing of  which  might  give  indication  that  they 
were  near.    The  wind  blew  furiously ;  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents;  and  the  patient  soldiery  had 
no  protection  from    the    storm,  except    the 
drenched  coverings  of  their  tents,  which  the 
gale  had  thrown  down ;  but  their  patience  and 
confidence  in  the  leader  they  loved  deserted 
them  not    They  were  warmed  by  the  flush 
of  expectation  that  the  morning  would  recom- 
pense them  for  all  their  toils;  and  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn  had  not  appeared  in  the  ho- 
rizon, when  the  various  columns  fell  in,  with- 
out a  single  note  of  a  bugle  or  the  beat  even 
of  one  solitary  drum.    The  ground  vras  ad- 
mirably chosen  with  a  view  to  concealment : 
they  filed  quietly  through  the  village,  and 
having  crossed  an  intervening  mountain,  found 
themselves,  just  as  the  day  began  to  break, 
within  half  a  mile  of  Arroyo,  where  Girard 
was  yet  in  security,  ignorant  of  their  presence 
and  nis  own  danger.    At  this  instant,  a  violent 
hail-storm,  pouring  on  the  rear  of  the  allies, 
caused  the  faces  of  the  French  picquets  to  be 
turned  from  them  ;  but  just  as  they  were  ready 
to  make  the  decisive  movement  the  clouds 
cleared  away,  the  sky  became  serene,  and  the 
hostile  corps  was  preparing  for  their  march,  in 
expectation  of  a  propitious  day.    The  decisive 
moment  had  arrived.    General  Hill  was  him- 
self inspired,  as  was  every  brave  man  he  com- 
manded, with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene. 
The  usual  calmness  of  his  demeanor,  render- 
ed even  more  than  commonly  striking  by  the 
precautions  he  had  taken  for  silence,  became 
suddenly  converted  into  an  animation  that 
cheered  and  almost  amused  every  witness  of 
his  ardor.     It  seemed  kindled   in  an  instant 
He  drew  his  sword — g&ve  a  loud  hurrafar— 
spurred  his  horse — and  led  the  charge  on  the 
astonished  ranks  of  the  French,  then  forming 
without  a  thought  that  he  was  so  near  at 
hand.    The  first  brigade,  headed  thus  vigor- 
ously by  himself,  moved  at  once  on  the  village 
of  Arroyo,  and  the  Highlanders  catching  up 
the  humor  of  the  hour,  were  heard  playing  on 
their  bagpipes,  '  Height  Jchnmu  Copt,  are  you 
waking  yet  7^     The  second  brigade,  under 
General  Howard,  moved  quietly  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  place,  to  intercept  the  troops 
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which  the  first  should  drive  out  In  the  cen- 
tre came  the  cavalry,  ready  to  act  in  whatever 
way  migriit  be  deemed  expedient  Presently 
the  7l8t  and  92d  Regiments  dashed  into  Ar- 
royo, and  came  upon  the  French  just  as  they 
were  filing  out,  with  the  exception  of  one  bri- 
gade, which  had  marched  for  Medellin  before 
daylight.  This  charge  first  announced  to 
them  the  snare  into  which  they  had  fallen; 
and  with  only  a  feeble  effort  on  the  part  of 
their  cavalry,  they  were  driven  before  the 
bayonets  of  the  British.  The  French  infantry, 
nevertheless,  having  emerged  from  the  town, 
tried  to  form  into  two  squares,  with  cavalry 
on  their  led;  but  the  Tlst  lining  the  garden- 
walls  of  the  town,  poured  into  them  an  awful 
fire,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  ar- 
tillery. They  fled  in  utter  confusion,  and  the 
capture  of  prisoners,  cannon,  and  baggasre, 
rapidly  followed.  Ttien  came  the  memorable 
poFsuit  of  that  extraordinary  day.  Just  behind 
the  routed  forces  of  Girard  rose  the  rocky  and 
steep  Sierra  de  Montanches,  up  which  they 
clambered  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion,  throw- 
ing away  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  knap- 
sacks, and  yielding  their  persons  as  prisoners 
to  their  pursuers  at  every  step.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  such  a  chase,  the  British,  the  Por- 
taguese.  and  the  Spaniards,  seemed  all  to  for^ 
get  that  tbey  had  been  without  rest,  and 
soaked  with  rain  and  mist  all  the  niffht  before. 
They  laughed,  shouted,  jumped  in  their  heavy 
accoutrements,  or  caught  the  scrambling 
horses  of  the  fugitives,  who  could  not  ride 
them  over  the  mountain,  and  came  down 
mounted  in  triumph,  till  fatigue  caused  some 
to  desist,  and  the  rest  being  too  much  scatter- 
ed, were  judiciously  stopped  on  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  by  General  Howard.  Nearly  fif- 
teen hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and  some 
of  them  of  hign  rank.  Lieutenant  Blakeney, 
of  the  28th,  leaped  over  a  wall,  and  seized  the 
Prince  D'Aremberg  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
officers.  General  Brun  was  also  taken,  with  a 
colonel  of  cavaliy,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Girard, 
two  lieutenant-colonels,  a  commissaire  de 
guerre,  and  no  less  than  thirty  captains  and 
mferior  officers.  Gh'ard  himseif,  wrth  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  escaped  by  the  bridge  of  Medellin, 
declaring  he  would  rather  die  than  surrender. 
It  was  altogether  a  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, and  is  thus  eloquently  adverted  to  by 
Major  Sherer  in  his  Recollections  of  the  day. 
'  One  thing  in  our  success  at  Arroyo  de  Mofi- 
Dos  gratified  our  division  highly ;  it  was  a 
triumph  for  our  General — a  triumph  all  his 
OWL  He  gained  great  credit  for  this  well-con- 
ducted enterprise ;  and  he  gained  what,  to  one 
of  his  mild,  kind,  and  humane  character,  was 
still  more  valuable,  a  solid  and  bloodless  vic- 
tory ;  for  it  is  certainly  the  truest  maxim  in 
war,  "  that  conquest  is  twice  achieved,  where 
the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers."  '  " — 
Pp.  167-170. 

The  French  forde  when  attacked,  con- 
sisted of  about  3000  infantry,  and  1600 
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cavalry  and  artillery.  Prince  lyAremberg 
was  a  connexion  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  a  prisoner,  to  whose  capture  Lord  Wel- 
lington attached  much  importance.  About 
500  of  the  French  were  killed.  Those 
who  escaped  were  dispersed,  and  had 
thrown  away  their  arms,  so  that  the  whole 
corps  was  literally  annihilated.  Girard, 
who  was  wounded  in  making  his  escape, 
was  put  under  arrest  by  Soult ;  but  Napo- 
leon, knowing  his  thorough  bravery,  for- 
gave his  disaster. 

The  success  of  Hill  gave  the  most  cordial 
pleasure  not  only  to  his  brother  ofiicers,  but 
to  the  whole  army ;  and  Lord  Wellington, 
in  suggesting  to  the  Government  the  pro^ 
priety  of  bestowing  a  mark  of  favor  on 
General  Hill,  could  add  with  truth,  that 
"  there  was  no  ofiicer  to  whom  an  act  of 
grace  and  favor  would  be  received  by  the 
army  with  more  satisfaction." 

The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  now  confer- 
red on  General  Hill,  who  was  invested  with 
the  insignia  at  ElVas  by  Lord  Wellington. 
This  distinction  brought  along  with  it  some 
rather  amusing  discussions  relative  to  the 
herald's  ofiice.  He  writes  to  his  brother 
from  Guerena, — 

'^  For  my  part,  I  do  not  care  much  what  the 
supporters  are,  but,  I  must  confess,  1  do  not 
much  like  fancy  figures,  such  as  I  have  seen  to 
some  arms,  supported  by  a  jolly  tar,  a  grena- 
dier, a  light  infantry  man,  or  a  heavy  or  light 
dragoon;  such,  I  think,  are  bad.  It  strikes 
me  thai  animals  are  the  handsomest  Some 
have  lions :  you  and  I,  probablv,  would  have 
no  objection  to  a  grey-kound,  while  there  are 
others  who  would  prefer  the  fox-hound :  but, 
upon  the  whole,  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  the 
cnoice  to  the  ladies;  they  have  more  taste 
than  we  have."— Pp.  186,  187. 

f 

It  would  appear  that  his  wish,  respecting 

supporters,  was  attended  to,  as  he  escaped 
both  "jolly  tars,"  and  "  heavy  or  light  dra* 
goons."  The  lion  and  the  horse  were  pre- 
ferred by  the  heralds  to  that  honor. 

The  mon^h  of  May  1813  was  signalized 
by  General  Hill,  now  Sir  Rowland,  per- 
forming one  of  the  moat  daring  and  suc- 
cessful exploits  of  the  Peninsular  war.  It 
is  commonly  called  the  Surprise  of  Ama- 
raz.  There  are  few  instances,  even  in  the 
history  of  those  eventful  and  romantic  cam* 
paigns,  in  which  more  occasion  was  given 
for  developing  those  resources  of  mental 
energy,  the  possession  of  which  enables  a 
man  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  with 
promptness,  and  to  surmount  obstacles  and 
dangers  by  mingled  skill  and  courage. 
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Masses  of  the  French  troops  occupied 
various  districts  of  Spain,  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  of  the  river  Tagus.  It 
was  an  equal  object  with  the  French,  to 
preserve  for  themselves  a  good  communica- 
tion for  the  passage  of  an  army  across  the 
river,  and  with  the  British  to  destroy  it. 
Soult's  pontoon  equipage  had  been  captur- 
ed in  April  preceding,  when  Badajoz  fell. 
The  lefl,  or  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  all 
the  way  from  Toledo  down  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal,  was  either  lined  with  moun- 
tains so  rugged  as  to  be  impracticable  for 
the  passage  of  an  army ;  or,  at  least,  con- 
sisted of  ground  of  so  difficult  a  character, 
and  intersected  by  roads  so  bad,  as  to  be 
practically  unavailable,  with  the  exception 
of  the  road  and  bridge,  which  crossed  the 
river  at  the  town  of  Almaraz.  Seeing  the 
importance  of  preserving  this  passage, 
Marmont  had  laid  down  a  boat-bridge  at 
Almaraz,  which  was  defended  on  the  north 
bank  by  a  fort,  called  after  himself,  Fort- 
Ragusa,  and  on  the  south  bank  by  a  forti- 
fied bead  of  masonry,  or  t^te-de-pont, 
flanked  by  a  fort  or  redoubt,  called  Fort- 
Napoleon.  In  Fort-Ragusa  there  was  a 
magazine  containing  many  stores  and  pro- 
visions. The  fort  was  of  great  strength, 
having  a  stone  tower,  loopholed  for  mus- 
ketry, twenty-five  feet  high  within,  and 
flanked  without  by  a  field-work  near  the 
bridge.  On  the  left  or  south  bank,  Fort- 
Napoleon  was  placed  on  a  height  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  bridge ;  and  it  was  also  of 
great  strength,  containing  within  it  a  second 
interior  defence,  with  a  loopholed  stone 
tower,  a  ditch,  draw-bridffe,  and  palisades. 
These  forts  and  the  t6te-ae-pont  were  arm- 
ed with  eighteen  guns,  and  garrisoned  by 
more  than  1000  men,  under  the  command 
of  a  brave  officer. 

But  even  these  were  not  all  the  defences 
which  were  opposed  to  an  assault  from  the 
south,  from  which  quarter  Hill's  troops  were 
to  advance ;  because  the  royal  road  which, 
about  five  miles  after  leaving  the  river,  cross- 
ed the  rugged  ridge  of  the  Mirabete,  was 
there  defended  by  a  line  of  works  which 
the  French  had  thrown  across  the  pass. 
These  works  consisted  of  a  large  fortified 
house,  connected  by  smaller  posts  with  the 
old  watch-tower  of  Mirabete,  on  which 
eight  guns  were  mounted,  and  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high. 
It  was  only  along  the  road  defended  by 
these  works,  that  artillery  could  be  carried 
forward  to  the  attack  of  Fort-Napoleon. 

The  position  of  Almaraz   was  distant 
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four  days'  march  from  Merida,  the  nearest 
place  on  which  the  British  force  sent  against 
Almaraz  could  fall  back  for  support.  And 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  and  forts,  and 
bring  back  the  British  force  in  safety,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  various  feigned 
movements  of  troops,  so  as  to  throw  the 
French  ofi*  their  guard  respecting  the  true 
object  of  attack,  and  to  carry  on  every  pre- 
paration for  the  expedition  in  the  utmost 
secrecy  to  the  last  moment.  It  would  other- 
wise have  been  in  the  power  of  the  French 
to  have  so  disposed  of  part  of  their  nearest 
troops  as  to  not  only  have  frustrated  the  at^ 
tempt  upon  the  bridge,  but  greatly  endan- 
gered the  retreat  of  the  British  force  to 
Merida. 

The  destruction  of  the  bridge  and  forts 
had  for  some  time  been  an  object  of  desire 
to  Wellington,  and  when  he  thought  a  fa- 
vorable conjuncture  had  arrived,  he  wrote 
to  Hill,  suggesting  that  the  blow  might  be 
struck,  and  that 

*^one  of  your  British  brigades  and  two  Portu- 
guese brigades,  or  one-and-a-half  British  and 
one  strong  Portuguese  brigade,  would  do  your 
business  as  to  the  French  in  thai  neighborhood. 
*  *  *  Make  all  your  preparations  in  secret 
for  this  expedition.  I  shall  watch  from  hence 
the  course  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  and  will  let 
vou  know,  if  it  should  appear  to  me  that  you 
have  any  thing  to  fear  from  any  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  army  of  Portugal  going  pear  Al- 
maraz."—P.  189. 

After  some  unavoidable  delays,  which 
increased  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking, 
Hill  set  forward  for  Almaraz,  taking  the 
command  of  the  force  in  person. 

On  drawing  near  the  point  of  attack,  a 
march  by  night  and  a  surprise  was  at  first 
intended;,  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
roads,  the  night  passed  before  the  attack 
could  be  made,  and  the  intended  surprise 
became  impossible.  On  examining  the 
strength  of  the  tower  and  works  across  the 
Mirabete  pass,  Hill  considered  that  it  would 
cost  too  great  a  waste  of  life  to  attempt  to 
force  it,  and  therefore  he  anxiously  explored 
the  localities,  in  quest  of  any  other  pass  by 
which  his  artillery  might  be  carried  forward 
to  the  bridge.  Upwards  of  one  whole  pre- 
cious day  was  thus  occupied,  but  the  search 
was  fruitless.  Other  men — and  able  men 
too— might  then  have  abandoned  the  under- 
taking in  despair ;  but  the  genius  of  Hill 
rose  with  the  crisis,  and  he  took  the  daring 
resolution  of  leaving  the  artillery,  with  a 
part  of  the  troops^  behind^  and  proceeding 
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with  infantrj  alone  to  Btorm  works  which 
jrere  defended  by  eighteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  a  strong  garrison.  Such  a  deci- 
sion fully  evinces  the  great  importance 
which  was  attached  to  success  in  the  object 
of  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  conscious- 
ness that  every  hour  of  time  which  was 
passing  overhead,  while  so  far  from  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army,  was  fraught 
with  danger.  The  event  proved  that  Hill 
had  not  over-rated  the  capabilities  of  the 
troops,  led  by  himself. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  May,  he 
marched  with  Major-General  Howard's 
brigade,  composed  of  the  50th,  71st,  and 
92d  regiments,  "by  a  goat's  path"  leading 
to  the  bridge.  The  party  carried  scaling 
ladders,  which  they  were  obliged  to  cut  in 
halves,  so  as  to  thread  the  short  narrow 
tarns  in  the  precipitous  descent,  even  at  the 
risk  of  thereby  rendering  them  too  short 
for  afterwards  scaling  the  fort.  The  march 
did  not  exceed  five  or  six  miles,  yet  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  road  were  such,  that  it  was 
not  completed,  and  the  column  for  attack 
formed  near  the  fort,  before  daylight.  For- 
tunately the  nature  of  the  ground  was  such, 
that  they  were  enabled  to  get  close  on  Fort- 
Napoleon  before  being  discovered.  And 
at  this  time  a  false  attack,  which  was  made 
on  the  Mirabete  tower  by  the  troops  which 
had  been  lel^  near  it,  kept  the  French  in 
Fort-Napoleon  under  the  belief  that  the 
British  were  resolved  to  reduce  that  tower, 
and  bring  up  their  artillery  along  the  royal 
road,  before  making  any  attempt  on  the  for- 
tifications at  the  bridge.  But  while  their 
attention  was  eagerly  strained  towards  the 
Mirabete  tower,  where  the  sound  of  firing 
was  heard,  and  smoke  was  visible,  of  a  sud- 
den the  war-cry  of  the  storming  party  broke 
upon  their  ear,  and  the  scaling  ladders  were 
almost  in  the  same  instant  planted  against 
the  fort,  on  three  of  its  sides. 

The  French  soldiers  were  brave  and 
bravely  commanded.  They  immediately 
turned  both  musketry  and  artillery  on  their 
assailants,  and  for  a  short  time  caused  havoc 
among  them.  But  this  was  soon  over.  The 
scaling  ladders,  though  too  short  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  wall,  were  found  long  enough 
to  reach  a  beam  in  it,  on  which  the  soldiers 
could  not  only  gain  a  footing  for  themselves, 
but  pull  up  and  plant  their  short  ladders 
anew,  and  so  surmount  the  wall.  And  with 
an  irresistible  ardor,  pouring  into  Fort-Na- 
poleon, and  there  making  prisoner  the 
French  commander  who  was  wounded,  the 
British  troops  drove  their  opponents  at  the 
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point  of  the  bayonet  through  the  several 
intrenchments  of  the  fort,  and  pell-mell  en- 
tered the  t6te-de-pont  with  them.  The 
French  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus 
cut  the  bridge,  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, the  bridge  was  broken  by  some 
cannon  shot,  and  many  of  the  French  sol- 
diers, driven  before  the  British  assault,  per- 
ished in  the  river. 

As  soon  as  Fort-Napoleon  was  taken,  its 
guns  were  turned  by  the  British  on  Fort- 
Ragusa,  and  although  the  river  Tagus  now 
intervened  between  the  French  in  that  Fort 
and  their  assailants,  yet  such  was  the  effect 
of  the  sudden  surprise  and  attack  that  a 
panic  seized  the  French  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  they  evacuated  Fort-Ragusa. 
Two  grenadiers,  whose  names  deserve,  to 
be  recorded,  James  Gould  and  Walter  So- 
merville,  then  plunged  into  the  river,  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  their  comrades,  and  swam 
across.  They  brought  back  boats,  by 
means  of  which  the  river  was  passed,  and 
the  destruction  of  Fort-Ragusa  equally  with 
Fort-Napoleon,  was  immediately  completed. 
The  whole  apparatus  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
workshops,  magazines,  and  everything 
which  could  be  available  to  the  enemy, 
were  also  demolished.  Gould  and  Somer- 
ville,  besides  the  applauses  of  their  com- 
rades, received  each  a  purse  of  gold  from 
their  commander. 

So  very  essential  were  Hill's  promptness 
and  celerity  to  his  success,  that  a  French 
battalion,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  had 
actually  been  ordered  forward  to  Almaraz, 
and  was  already  at  Naval  Moral  on  the 
18th  of  May.  It  might  have  entered  Fort- 
Ragusa  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th ; 
but  instead  of  marching  before  day-break, 
it  did  not  move  till  eleven  o'clock,  and 
meeting  the  fugitives  from  Fort-Ragusa  on 
the  road,  it  too  caught  the  panic  and  re- 
turned. Hill  brought  back  his  troops  to 
the  main  body  of  the  army  in  safety.  The 
loss  which  had  been  sustained  in  the  esca- 
lade was  smali,  when  the  difficulties  of  the 
attack  are  considered.  And  thus  was 
brought  to  a  brilliant  issue  one  of  the  bold- 
est enterprises  even  of  that  daring  time. 
When  General  Hill  was  afterwards,  at  the 
close  of  the  Peninsular  War,  elevated  to 
the  peerage,  it  was  not  without  cause  that 
it  was  by  the  style  of  Baron  Hill  of  Alma- 
raz and  of  Hawkstone. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  trace 
with  any  minuteness  the  subsequent  scenes 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  important  services 
in  the  Peninsula.    But  an  incident  oc- 
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curred,  soon  after  the  surprise  of  Al- 
maraz,  which,  although  entirely  want- 
ing its  brilliancy  and  ^clat,  is  perhaps 
as  deserving  of  attention  by  those  who 
would  justly  appreciate  Sir  Rowland's 
character.  He  found  himself  in  presence 
of  a  French  force,  not  superior  to  his  own, 
and  commanded  by  Drouet  On  this  oc- 
casion it  is  well  stated,  by  a  competent 
judge,  that  '*  Hill,  who  had  shown  himself 
so  daring  at  Arroyo  Molino  and  Almaraz, 
DOW,  with  an  uncommon  mastery  of  ambi- 
tion, refrained  from  an  action  which  pro- 
mised him  unbounded  fame,  simply  because 
be  was  uncertain  whether  the  state  of  Lord 
Wellington's  operations  in  Castile,  then  in 
full  progress,  would  warrant  one.  His 
recent  exploits  had  been  so  splendid,  that 
a  great  battle  gained  at  this  time  would, 
with  the  assistance  of  envious  malice,  have 
placed  his  reputation  on  a  level  with  Wel- 
lington's. Yet  he  was  habituated  to  com- 
mand, and  his  adversary's  talents  were 
moderate;  his  forbearance  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  purest  patriot- 
ism."* 

It  was  characteristic  of  our  country,  and 
one  of  the  pleasing  results  of  its  free  insti- 
tutions, that  in  this  year  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Shrewsbury.  This  news  gave  him  high 
satisfaction,  and  reached  him,  at  a  period 
of  great  anxiety  to  Lord  Wellington  and 
himself,  when  they  were  respectively  fall- 
ing back  from  Burgos  and  Madrid,  upon 
Salamanca,  closely  followed,  in  their  retreat, 
by  a  greatly  superior  force.  It  was  after 
this  movement  was  over,  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington congratulated  himself,  in  terms 
which  have  become  celebrated,  on  having 
"  got  clear  in  a  handsome  manner  of  the 
worst  scrape  he  ever  was  in." 

The  great  battje  of  Vittoria  followed,  in 
the  perils  and  honors  of  which  Hill's 
troops,  composing  the  right  of  the  British 
army,  had  a  full  share. 

In  the  subsequent  hard  fighting,  by 
which  the  French  were  at  length  driven 
across  the  Pyrenees,  and  within  the  confines 
of  their  own  country,  Sir  Rowland  had  a 
conspicuous  part ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  observes, 
that  as  Sir  Rowland,  when  in  Egypt,  at 
the  head  of  the  90th  regiment,  gave  the 
French  the  first  check  they  had  there  re- 
ceived, so  it  was  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand which  first  forced  them  over  the 
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frontiers  of  Spain,  and  drove  them  back 
within  their  own  territory. 

Of  the  battles  which  were  joined  near  the 
frontiers  of  France  and  Spain,  that  of  the 
Nive,  or  St.  Pierre,  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  In  most  of  the  other  severe 
battles  of  that  period,  such  as  those  of  the 
Niveile,  Orthez,  Aire,  and  Toulouse,  Sir 
Rowland  rendered  important  service  to 
his  country.  But  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  our  dw^ling  upon  these. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Sir 
Rowland  returned  to  England,  and  receiv* 
ed  from  his  countrymen  of  all  ranks  the 
grateful  welcome  which  he  so  well  merited. 
He  was  one  of  the  five  general  officers  who 
were  then  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He 
was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  city  of 
London,  and  also  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  On  his  way  to  his  family  at  Hawk- 
stone,  he  was  presented  with  a  sword  by 
the  town  of  Birmingham.  On  reaching 
Shrewsbury,  the  town  and  county  united  in 
his  enthusiastic  reception,  and  at  the  dinner 
in  the  Guildhall  bis  venerable  father  had 
the  pride  of  sharing  with  Lord  Hill  in  the 
honors  of  the  day. 

On  one  of  these  festive  occasions,  an 
incident  occurred,  characteristic  of  the 
amiable  and  affectionate  dispositions  of 
Lord  Hill.  He  accompanied  his  friend 
Lord  Combermere  on  his  entry  into  Ches* 
ter,  where  he  himself  received  a  greeting 
all  the  more  cordial  from  his  having  spent 
some  of  his  earlier  years  at  a  Chester 
school.  As  he  passed  along  the  streets  of 
the  city  in  a  triumphal  procession,  it  was 
observed  that  his  eye  singled  out  among 
the  applauding  throng,  one  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  kindest  recognition.  It  waa 
Mrs.  Winfield,  the  wife  of  his  former  tutor, 
whom  he  thus  distinguished.  He  had 
never  forgotten  her  kindness  to  him  when 
a  boy,  and  both  at  this  time  and  aflerwards 
he  took  care  to  evince  the  enduring  nature 
of  his  regard. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Sidney,  derived  from  Lord  Hill  himself,  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  despatched  to 
Belgium  after  Napoleon's  escape  from  El- 
ba. He  had  taken  his  sister,  Miss  Emma 
Hill,  to  visit  London  in  the  spring  of  1815, 
little  expecting  what  was  there  to  await 
him.  We  quote  what  follows  from  his  own 
account,  given  to  Mr.  Sidney  in  1842 :— - 

" '  I  will  tell  you  something  that  few  per- 
sons know.  When  Bonaparte  came  back 
from  Elba,  I  waa  in  London.  One  day  I  was 
sent  for  suddenly  to  the  Cabinet.    'They  told 
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me  then  was  a  fear  of  an  action  being  risked 
on  Uie  frontier  of  the  Nelberlands  that  might 
prove  disastrous.  *  We  think,'  they  said. 
^  your  influence  would  operate  to  prevent  il— 
will  you  go  7 '  1  answered,  *  Yes.*^  *  When  ? 
To-night?'  *No;  not  to-night;  to-morrow 
morning.'  I  went  home,  got  ready,  and  sei 
off;  and  was  able  to  keep  ail  right  till  the  ar 
rival  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, ifi  not  generally  known.'  When  this 
conversation  was  told  to  his  sister,  she  said 
she  remembered  that  tlie  evening  before  his 
gudden  departure,  he  was  to  have  gone  to  the 
opera.  At  dinner  he  quietly  remarked, '  1 
cannot  go  with  you  this  evening ;  I  am  off  to- 
morrow morning ;'  but  the  cause  of  his  rapid 
movement  was  not  mentioned.  He  went, 
leaving  his  attached  aid-de-camp,  Major  Eg- 
erton,  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  follow  him 
as  soon  as  possible." — P.  297. 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Lord  Hill  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly,  and  added 
much  to  his  previous  claims  on  the  giati- 
tade  of  his  country.  He  was  there  expos- 
ed  to  the  greatest  personal  danger.  His 
borse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  wound- 
ed in  five  places.  He  himself  was  rolled 
orer  and  severely  bruised,  and  for  half  an 
hour,  in  the  mel^e,  it  was  feared  by  his 
troops  that  he  had  been  killed.  But  he  re- 
joined them  to  their  great  delight,  and  was 
at  their  head  to  the  close  of  the  day. 

''  When  the  tremendous  day  was  over," 
writes  his  biographer,  ^*  Lord  Hill  and  his 
staff  again  re-occupied  the  Utile  cottage  they 
le^  in  the  morning.  His  two  gallant  brothers. 
Sir  Robert  Hill  and  Colonel  Clement  Hill, 
had  been  removed  wounded  to  Brussels ;  the 
party  was,  nevertheless,  nine  in  number.  A 
•oup  made  by  Lord  Hill's  servant  from  two 
fowls  was  all  their  refreshment  alter  hours  of 
desperate  fighting  without  a  morsel  of  food. 
Lord  Hill  himselt  was  bruised  and  full  of  nain. 
All  night  long,  the  groans  and  shrieks  or  suf- 
ferers were  the  chief  sounds  that  met  their 
ears.  It  was  to  them  all  a  night  of  the  great- 
est misery.  The  men  whom  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  about  to  welcome  with  acclama- 
tions, and  to  entertain  in  palaces,  could  only 
exchange  sigh  for  sigh  with  each  other  in  a 
wretch^  cottage.  Such  is  war,  even  to  the 
winners.  May  a  gracious  God  soon  make  it 
to  cease  in  all  the  earth!"— Pp.  307,  308. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  debate,  at  what 
precise  hour  of  the  day  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo began.  Apparently  Lord  Hill,  when 
asked  that  question,  has  set  the  matter  at 
rest  by  the  following  answer : — "  I  took 
two  watches  into  action  with  me.  On  con- 
sulting my  stop  watch  after  the  battle  was 
over,  I  found  that  the  first  gun  was  fired  at 
ten  minutes  before  twelve." 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
friendship  which  had  sprung  up,  at  an 
early  period,  between  Wellington  and  Hill, 
hbd  been  cemented  during  the  progress  of 
those  campaigns  which  shed  so  much  lustre 
over  both  of  these  great  brothers-! n-arms. 
But  an  incident  occurred  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  which  not  only  shows  the  strength 
of  that  friendi^hip,  but  is  so  honorable  to 
both,  that  it  deserves  to  be  specially  record- 
ed. By  unforeseen  circumstances  the  fa- 
mily of  Lord  Hill  was  exposed  to  heavy 
pecuniary  losses,  which  threatened  to  occa- 
sion great  inconvenience.  Lord  Hill  was 
not  one  of  those  soldiers  who  had  gathered 
booty  during  his  campaigns.  Though  in- 
stances had  occurred,  as  afler  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  when  a  profusion  of  rich  spoil  lay 
exposed  for  seizure,  the  whole  amount  of 
booty  which  he  ever  appropriated  was  one 
plain  china  drinking  cup.  When  Lord 
Wellington  was  informed  of  the  pecuniary 
losses  just  mentioned,  he  immediately  and 
cordially  offered,  in  terms  the  most  delicate, 
to  place  his  own  funds  at  the  disposal  of  his 
friend.  Fortunately  Lord  Hill  did  not,  in 
the  event,  require  to  avail  himself  of  this 
offer;  but  the  frank  kindness  with  which 
it  was  made,  did  not  the  less  credit  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Duke. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  latter  portion  of  Lord  Hill's  career ; 
nor  is  it  needful  that  we  should.  The  com- 
mand in  India,  the  Lieutenant-generalship 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  afterwards  the  Master* 
generalship,  were  severally  offered  to  his 
lordship  and  declined  by  him.  When  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  resigned  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief  in  1628,  Lord  Hill 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  he  held  the  appointment  until 
his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign  it 
in  August  1842,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Viscount.  It  is 
gratifying  also  to  learn  that,  at  his  request, 
as  he  had  no  issue  of  his  own,  both  his 
peerage  and  his  pension  were  settled  on  the 
male  issue  of  his  elder  brother  Colonel  Hill. 
There  have  been  other  cases  in  which  a  si- 
milar request  was  ungraciously  refused. 
We  are  glad  to  record  the  more  favorable 
reception  given  to  Lord  Hill's  application, 
and  we  trust  that  a  title  so  honorably  won 
may  long  remain  in  the  British  peerage. 

But  though  passing  (bus  hastily  over  this 
less  stirring  portion  of  the  public  life  of 
Lord  Hill,  we  cannot  refrain  from  extract- 
ing an  interesting  passage  from  Mr.  Sid* 
ney'a  work,  respecting  his  private  life  and 
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finally   returning    home  from 


<<  On  the  termination  of  his  duties  at  Cam- 
bray^  Lord  Hill  came  to  England.  At  Hawk- 
stone  there  liad  gathered  round  his  venerable 
father  such  a  family  circle  as  has  seldom  as- 
sembled at  the  board  of  any  parent.  Lord 
Hill  took  his  place  at  table,  oaily,  with  six 
brothers  and  four  sisters,  besides  the  widow  of 
his  lamented  eldest  brother,  whose  children  he 
regarded  with  paternal  solicitude.  There  never 
lived  a  more  unaffected  human  being  than  Sir 
John  Hill.  When  he  heard  that  his  sons  had 
survived  Waterloo,  he  exclaimed,  '  God  bless 
the  lads  V  and  their  presence  in  his  own  house 
seemed  to  add  fresh  vigor  to  his  old  nge. 

"In  the  ease  and  enjoyments  of  home,  Lord 
Hill's  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  add  to  the 
cheerfulness  and    comfort  of  all  about  him. 
His  farm  land  his  garden  occupied  some  por- 
tion of  his  time,  and  he  was  fond  of  huntmg. 
shooting,  and  fishing  in  a  quiet  way.    The 
poor  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  kindness. 
A  soldier's  wife  on  the  estate  had  requested 
him  to  make  some  application  regarding  her 
husband,  which  was  successful.    He  received 
the  answer  in  his  favor  just  as  he  was  going 
put  with  the  hounds.    Afler  riding  a  little  way 
he  disappeared,  and  nobody  knew  where  he 
was  gone.    At  length  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  field,  to 
carry  in  person  the  acceptable  tidings  to  the 
poor  woman  who  was   anxiously  expecting 
them.    The  farmers  used  to  be  delighted  to 
see  him,  when  he  rested  in  their  houses  on  his 
shooting  excursions.     He  would  play  with 
their  children  in  the  most  winning  manner, 
taking  them  on  his  knee,  and  amusing  them  in 
every  way  he  could  devise.    The  only  thing 
which  seemed  to  embarrass  him  was  the  ex- 
treme modesty  of  his  nature;  so  that  actually 
when  about  to  confer  the  greatest  favor,  he 
would  appear  more  confused  than  other  per- 
sons would  have  been  if  they  had  solicited  it. 
So  simple  were  his  manners,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  an  ordinary  observer  to  imagine  him 
possessed  of  anjr  of  those  qualities  by  which 
he  had  gained  his  high  reputation." — Pp.  324- 
326. 
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his  reflections,  partly  upon  the  daties  which 
he  owed  to  his  Maker,  partly  upon  his  du- 
ties to  his  fellow-men,  which  afforded  the 
strongest  evidence  of  his  trusting  for 
strength  to  God  alone,  and  habitually  lean- 
ing on  Him  for  support.  Nor  could  the 
discovery  of  this  private  document  cause 
any  feeling  of  surprise  to  those  who  had 
observed  the  sentiment  of  reverential  piety 
with  which  his  heart  was  imbued. 

Mr.  Sidney  quotes,  with  just  commenda- 
tion, a  letter  respecting  Lord  Hill,  recently 
written  by  an  ofiicer  of  his  division  in 
Spain,  who  thus  characterizes  his  former 
General : — 

"The  great  foundation  of  all  his  popularity 
with  the  troops  vmb  his  sterling  personal  worth, 
and  his  heroic  spirit ;  but  his  popularity  was 
increased  and  strengthened  as  soon  as  he  was 
seen.  He  was  the  very  picture  of  an  English 
country  gentleman.  To  those  soldiers  who 
came  rrom  the  rural  districts  of  Old  England, 
he  represented  home — his  fresh  complexion, 
placid  face,  kind  eye,  kind  voice,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  parade  or  noise  in  his  habits,  de- 
lighted them.  The  displeasure  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  was  worse  to  them  than  the  loudest 
anger  of  other  generals ;  and  when  they  saw 
anxiety  in  his  face  that  all  should  be  right, 
they  doubly  wished  it  themselves ;  and  when 
they  saw  his  countenance  bright  with  the  ex- 
pression tKat  all  was  right,  why,  they  were 
glad  for  him  as  well  as  for  themselves.  .  .  . 
Also  his  kind  attention  to  all  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  his  men,  his  visits  to  the  sick  in 
the  hospital,  his  vigilant  protection  of  the  poor 
country  people,  his  iust  severity  to  marauders, 
his  generous  and  numane  treatment  of  such 
prisoners  and  wounded  as  at  times  fell  into  his 
hands — all  consistent  actings  of  a  virtuous  and 
noble  spirit — made  for  him  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiery ;  and  wherever  the  few  surviv- 
ors of  that  army  may  now  be  scattered,  in 
their  hearts  assuredly  his  name  and  image  are 
dearly  cherished  still."— Pp.  228,  229. 


Sir  John  Hill,  the  father  of  Lord  Hill, 
died  in  1824.  His  uncle,  the  well-known 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  much  attached,  died  in  1833,  in 
the  89th  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Hill  was  not 
destined  to  reach  these  years,  but  neverthe- 
less had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  70, 
when  he  died  on  the  10th  December,  1842. 
In  his  last  illness  he  showed  all  the  patient 
fortitude  which  was  suitable  to  his  previous 
character,  and  he  was  sustained  by  the 
hope  and  comfort  which  Christian  faith  can 
alone  bestow.  After  his  death  there  was 
found  among  his  private  papers  a  record  of 


To  these  extracts  we  would  add  the  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Sidney  himself,  in  the  truth 
of  which  we  entirely  concur,  that — 

"  The  secret  of  Lord  Hill's  constant  advance 
at  every  step  and  on  every  occasion  was  this 
— that  to  the  most  endearmg  goodness  of  dis- 
position there  was  added  a  fixed,  simple  deter- 
mination to  do  his  duty  according  to  the  abili- 
ty he  possessed,  and,  above  all,  the  zeal  and 
de voted ness  to  his  country  of  a  patriotic  and 
courageous  heart" — P.  30. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Lord  Hill.  During  his  life- 
time the  inhabitants  of  his  county  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  reared  a  column  in  his  honor, 
which  records  his  feats  of  arms,  and  not  less 
his  personal  virtues.      But    bis    proudest 
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roonament  will  be  the  recollection,  ever 
cherished  by  his  admiring  countrf  men,  that 
he  not  only  achieved  great  deeds,  and  was 
distinguished  by  nearly  unchequered  suc- 
cess, but  that  bis  fortune  was  not  superior 
to  his  worth.  Requiring  less  allowance 
than  niost  other  public  men  for  the  frailty 
incident  to  human  nature,  it  may  justly  be 
said  of  him  that  he  was  not  only  a  good 
but  a  great  man. 

Lord  Hill  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  that  quiet  simplicity  of  character  which 
so  often  accompanies  genuine  greatness. 
He  not  only  rose  to  the  highest  rank,  but 
attained  the  most  brilliant  renown,  without 
becoming  giddy  by  his  elevation.  Among 
all  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
the  battles  and  enterprises  in  which  he 
had  so  large  a  share,  there  are  none  in 
which  his  own  merit  is  so  slightly  consid- 
ered as  in  the  letters  written  by  himself. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  strain  of 
these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  acuteness 
and  talents  of  Lord  Hill,  that  this  proceeds 
neither  from  a  defective  perception  of  the 
praise  which  was  justly  due  to  him,  nor  yet 
from  that  affectation  which  pretends  to 
veil  what  it  really  seeks  to  display,  but 
from  the  manly  modesty  of  nature  which  is 
satisfied  with  having  done  great  things, 
without  descending  to  blazon  them. 

On  the  whole,  regarding  the  gentle  and 
generous  boyhood  of  Lord  Hill,  from  the 
first  dawning  of  his  earliest  youth  at  school 
-—tracing  onwards  his  mature  ripening  in- 
to heroic  manhood  during  his  military  ca- 
feer— observing  the  unfailing  devotion  with 
which  he  dedicated  his  whole  energies  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty — and  recol- 
lecting that  to  ail  this  were  added  the  ami- 
able graces  of  a  pure  and  affectionate  heart, 
— we  think  his  life  may  well  be  made  the 
subject  of  most  profitable  study  and  con- 
templation. And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  example  which  he  has  bequeathed 
in  his  military  course,  will  henceforward 
form  a  valuable  portion  of  the  best  inherit- 
ance of  the  youthful  soldiers  of  Britain. 

We  trust,  indeed,  with  a  confidence 
which  grows  daily  stronger,  that  war  is  not 
destined  to  be  the  future  arbiter  of  the  fate 
of  nations,  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has 
been  in  times  that  are  past.  But  whether 
this  reliance  be  well  or  ill-founded,  we  feel 
Assured  that  the  soldier  who  best  studies 
and  appreciates  the  life  and  character  of 
Lord  Hill,  will  never  be  found  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  undervalue  the  blessings 
of  peace. 
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LADY  H£ST£R  STANHOPE. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 


Memoirs  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as  rc- 
lated  by  Herself  in  Conversations  with 
her  Physician,  6fc.     3  vols.     Col  burn. 

Notwithstanding  all  we  have  read  of 
this  extraordinary  lady  in  the  publications 
of  Laroartine,  Pdckler  Muskau,  and  al- 
most every  traveller  who  visited  Syria  dur- 
ing her  long  sojourn  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
^e  are  well  pleased  to  meet  with  this  more 
ample  and  complete  biography  from  the 
bands  of  one  who  had  such  superior  oppor- 
tunities to  study  her  character,  and  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  information  she  was 
so  prone  to  pour  forth  into  listening  ears. 
Much,  therefore,  as  has  been  anticipated 
concerning  her,  and  much  has  appeared 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  pages  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  we  repeat  our  satisfac- 
tion at  reviewing  the  miscellaneous,  gossip- 
ing, and  entertaining  volumes  through 
which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  thread  our 
way. 

Naturally  partial  to  his  subject,  the  au- 
thor represents  her  as  having  suffered 
much  from  the  harshness  of  the  English 
govercment  in  regard  to  withdrawing  her 
pension — an  affair  which  made  much  noise 
some  years  since — and  consequently  as  be- 
ing impoverished,  and  exposed  to  many  in- 
conveniences, when  she  was  supposed  to 
be  rich  and  exercising  a  kind  of  sovereign 
authority ;  and  he  draws  a  miserable  pic- 
ture of  her  domestic  establishment,  and  her 
ewn  violent  temper  and  imperious  conduct. 
Looking  upon  the  circumstances  related, 
were  not  our  pity  somewhat  touched 
by  the  conviction  that  her  **  eccentricities" 
were  the  results  of  sheer  insanity,  and  that 
never  was  there  so  mad  a  lady,  we  should 
say  that  all  the  miseries  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  or  subjected  herself,  were  the 
just  and  too  light  punishment  for  her  utter 
want  of  feeling  and  savage  barbarity  to- 
wards every  soul  within  the  scope  of  her 
crazy  vagaries  and  remorseless  selfishness. 
She  died,  as  such  a  person  ought  to  die, 
neglected  and  forsaken;  for  those  who 
have  no  sympathies  for  their  fellow-crea- 
tures deserve  neither  sympathy  nor  succor 
— as  they  have  existed  for  themselves,  let 
them  perish  by  themselves,  and  rot  by 
themselves.  "  Before  I  conclude  (says 
her  physician  and  biographer),  I  think  it 
necessary  to  add  a  few  lines  respecting  the 
last  months  of  her  existence.  Lady  Hes- 
ter Stanhope  died,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
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to  learn,  unattencled  by  a  single  Earopean, 
and  in  complete  isolation.  1  was  the  last 
European  physician  or  medical  man  that 
attended  her,  and  J  was  most  anxious  and 
willing  (foreseeing  her  approaching  fate  as 
I  did)  to  continue  to  remain  with  her :  but 
it  was  her  determined  resolve  that  I  should 
leave  her,  and  those  who  have  known  her 
cannot  deny  that  opposition  to  her  will  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  by  prolonging  my  stay  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  I  might  have  been  of  con- 
siderable service  to  her  ladyship.  She  was 
about  to  shut  herself  up  alone,  without 
money,  without  books,  without  a  soul  she 
could  confide  in;  without  a  single  Euro- 
pean, male  or  female,  about  her;  with 
winter  coming  on,  beneath  roofs  certainly 
no  longer  waterproof,  and  that  might  fall 
in ;  with  war  at  her  doors,  and  without  any 
means  of  defence  except  in  her  own  un- 
daunted courage;  with  no  one  but  herself 
to  carry  on  her  correspondence;  so  that 
every  thing  conspired  to  make  it  an  imper- 
ative duty  to  remain  with  her:  yet  she 
would  not  allow  me  to  do  so,  and  insisted 
on  my  departure  on  an  appointed  day,  de- 
claring it  to  be  her  fixed  determination  to 
remain  immured,  as  in  a  tomb,  until  repara- 
tion had  been  made  her  for  the  supposed 
insult  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  government.  It  would  have  been 
expected  that  the  niece  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
ham, might  have  laid  claim  to  some  indul- 
gence from  those  whose  influence  could 
help  or  harm  her;  and  that  her  peculiar 
situation  in  a  foreign  country,  among  a 
people  unacquainted  with  European  cus- 
toms and  habits  (being  left  as  she  was  to 
her  own  energies  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  encompassed  her),  might  have  ex- 
empted her  from  any  annoyance,  if  it  did 
not  obtain  for  her  any  aid.  A  woman 
sixty  years  old,  with  impaired  health,  in- 
habiting a  spot  removed  many  miles  from 
any  town,  amidst  a  population  whom  their 
own  chiefs  can  hardly  keep  under  control, 
was  no  fit  object,  one  would  think,  for  mo- 
lestation under  any  circumstances;  but, 
when  the  services  of  Lady  Hester's  family 
are  put  intothe  scale,  itseems  wonderful  how 
the  representations  of  interested  money- 
lenders could  have  had  sufficient  weight 
with  those  who  guided  the  State  to  induce 
them  to  disturb  her  solitude  and  retire- 
ment. Will  it  be  believed,  that  when,  in 
August  1838, 1  took  leave  of  her,  the  beam 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  saloon  in  which  she 
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ordinarily  sat  was  propped  up  by  two  un- 
sightly sffbrs  of  wood,  for  fear  the  ceiling 
should  fall  on  her  head;  and  that  these 
deal  pillars,  very  nearly  in  the  rough  state 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  from  the 
north  in  some  Swedish  vessel,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room?  Her  bedroom  was 
still  worse;  for  there  the  prop  was  a  rough 
unplaned  trunk  of  a  poplar-tree,  cut  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  her  own  house 
stood.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  there 
were  no  carpenters  or  masons  in  that  coun« 
try?  There  certainly  were  both;  but, 
where  carriage  is  effected  on  the  backs  of 
camels  and  mules,. and  there  are  no  wheel* 
ed  vehicles  whatever,  in  a  sudden  emergen- 
cy (such  as  the  cracking  of  a  beam)  r&sort 
must  be  had  to  the  most  ready  expedient 
for  immediate  safety ;  and  with  her  resour- 
ces cramped  by  the  threatened  stoppage  of 
her  pension,  her  ladyship  could  not  venture 
on  new  roofing  her  rooms — a  work  of  time 
and  expense.  The  perusal  of  the  narrative 
which  is  here  submitted  to  the  reader  will 
sufficiently  account  for  Lady  Hester's 
debts ;  and  the  most  cursory  visit  to  her 
habitation  at  J6on  (or  Djoun,  as  the  French 
write  it)  would  have  proved  to  anybody 
that  the  money  which  she  had  borrowed 
was  never  expended  on  her  oum  comforts : 
— a  tradesman's  wife  in  London  had  ten 
times  as  many.  Having  no  other  servants 
but  peasants,  although  trained  by  herself, 
she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
waited  on;  and  a  tolerable  idea  may  be 
formed  of  their  customary  service,  when 
an  eye-witness  can  say  that  he  has  seen  her 
maid  ladling  water  out  of  a  cistern  with 
the  warming-pan,  and  a  black  slave  putting 
the  teapot  on  the  table,  holding  it  by  the 
spout,  and  the  spout  only.  But  these  were 
trifles  in  comparison  with  the  destruction 
and  pilfering  common  to  the  negresses  and 
peasant  girls ;  and  so  little  possibility  was 
there  of  keeping  any  article  of  furniture  or 
apparel  for  its  destined  purpose,  that,  after 
many  years  of  ineffectual  trouble,  she  who 
was  once,  in  her  attire,  the  ornament  of  a 
court,  might  now  be  said  to  be  worse  clad 
than  a  still-room  maid  in  her  father's  house. 
Her  ladyship  slept  on  a  mattress,  on  planks 
upheld  by  tressels,  and  the  carpeting  of 
her  bedroom  was  of  felt.  She  proclaim- 
ed herself,  with  much  cheerfulness,  a  phi- 
losopher ;  and,  so  far  as  self-denial  went, 
in  regard  to  personal  suraptuousness,  her 
assertion  was  completely  borne  out  in  garb 
and  furniture.  How  far  she  deserved  that 
title  upon  the  higher  grounds  of  specula- 
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tive  science  and  the  extraordinary  range 
of  her  understanding,  let  those  say  who 
have  shared  with  the  writer  in  the  pro- 
found impression  which  her  conversation 
always  left  on  the  minds  of  her  hearers. 
Peace  be  with  her  remains,  and  honor  to 
her  memory  I  A  surer  friend,  a  more 
frank  and  generous  enemy,  never  trod  the 
earth.  '  Show  me  where  the  poor  and 
needy  are,'  she  would  say,  *  and  let  the 
rich  shift  for  themselves !'  As  free  from 
hypocrisy  as  the  purest  diamond  from  stain, 
she  pursued  her  steady  way,  unaflfected  by 
the  ridiculous  reports  that  were  spread 
about  her  by  travellers,  either  malicious  or 
misinformed,  and  not  to  be  deterred  from 
her  noble  though  somewhat  Quixotic  enter- 
prises by  ridicule  or  abuse,  by  threats  or 
opposition." 

From  this  view  we  have  d  priori  pro- 
claimed our  entire  and  hearty  dissent. 
There  was  nothing  except  her  descent  to 
obtain  for  Lady  H.  Stanhope  this  honor, 
this  affectionate  obedience,  this  devotedness 
to  her  comforts,  this  sacrifice  to  her  happi- 
ness. Lip-service  and  terrified  duty  were 
all  her  behavior  to  her  dependants  deserv- 
ed ;  and  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  were 
what  she  wrought  for  all  her  days  and  all 
her  nights,  only  redeemed  by  the  favor  of 
some  partial  caprice ;  and  she  reaped  what 
she  wrought  for  in  a  restless,  wretched, 
and  devouring  harvest  of  everlasting  petty 
troubles  and  graver  afHictions.  What  facts 
are  adduced  by  her  panegyrist  in  a  hundred 
passages  in  support  of  his  eulogistic  opinion  ? 

"  Never  was  there  so  restless  a  spirit — 
never  lived  a  human  being  so  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  the  inconvenience  to  which  she 
subjected  others.  Nobody  could  pursue 
their  avocations  in  quiet :  she  must  give 
instructions  to  every  one;  and  although 
the  unexampled  versatility  of  her  talents 
and  genius  seemed  to  inspire  her  with  an 
intuitive  knowledge  on  all  matters,  yet  it 
was  irksome  to  remain  three  or  four  hours 
together  to  be  taught  how  to  govern  one's 
wife,  or  how  to  'rear  one's  children  ;  how 
statesmen  were  made,  and  how  ministers 
were  unmade;  how  to  know  a  good  horse 
or  a  bad  man;  how  to  plant  lettuces  or 
plough  a  field.  •  •  •  The  love  of 
power  made  her  imperious;  but,  when  her 
authority  was  once  acknowledged,  the  ten- 
der of  unconditional  submission  was  sure 
to  secure  her  kindness  and  largesses.  All 
this  was  royal  enough,  both  in  its  tyranny 
and  its  munificence.  Unobserved  escape 
was  well  nigh  impracticable  by  day,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  insulated  situation  of  the 
house  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill, 
whence  comers  and  goers  might  be  seen 
on  every  side;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
on  one  occasion  all  her  free  women  de- 
camped in  a  body,  and  on  another,  her 
slaves  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  and 
some  actually  effected  their  object,  and 
ran  away.  In  addition  to  these  artificial 
barriers,  she  was  known  to  have  great  in- 
fluence with  Abdallah  Pasha,  to  whom  she 
had  rendered  many  services,  pecuniary 
and  personal ;  for  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his 
harym,  she  was  constantly  sending  pre- 
sents ;  and  he,  as  a  Turk,  fostered  despot 
ism  rather  than  opposed  it.  The  Emir 
Beshyr,  or  Prince  of  the  Druzes,  her  near- 
est neighbor,  she  had  so  completely  intimi- 
dated by  the  unparalleled  boldness  of  her 
tongue  and  pen,  that  he  felt  no  inclination 
to  commit  himself  by  any  act  which  might 
be  likely  to  draw  either  of  them  on  him 
again.  In  what  direction,  therefore,  was* 
a  poor  unprotected  slave  or  peasant  to  fly  ? 
Over  others,  who,  like  her  doctor,  her  sec- 
retary, or  her  dragoman,  were  free  to  act 
as  they  liked,  and  towards  whom  she  had 
more  menagemens  to  preserve,  there  hung 
a  spell  of  a  different  kind,  by  which  this 
modern  Circe  entangled  people  almost  in- 
extricably in  her  nets.  A  series  of  bene- 
fits conferred  on  them,  an  indescribable 
art  in  becoming  the  depositary  of  their  se- 
crets, an  unerring  perception  of  their  fail- 
ings, brought  home  in  moments  of  confi- 
dence to  their  bosoms,  soon  lefl  them  no 
alternative  but  that  of  securing  her  protec- 
tion by  unqualified  submission  to  her  will." 
[A  Napoleon  of  Lebanon.]     •     •     • 

"  Her  maids  and  female  slaves  she  pun- 
ished summarily,  if  refractory;  and,  in 
conversation  with  her  on  the  subject,  she 
boasted  that  there  was  nobody  could  give 
such  a  slap  in  the  face,  when  required,  as 
she  could.     •  •  • 

''For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life, 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  seldom  quitted  her 
bed  till  between  two  and  five  o'clock  in 
the  aflernoon,  nor  returned  to  it  before 
the  same  hours  the  next  morning.  Th^ 
day's  business  never  could  be  said  to  have 
well  begun  until  sunset.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  servants  were  suffered 
to  remain  idle  during  daylight.  On  the 
contrary,  they  generally  had  their  work 
assigned  them  over-night,  and  the  hours 
ader  sunset  were  employed  by  her  ladyship 
in  issuing  instructions  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  next  day ;  in  giving  orders,  scold- 
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ings,  writing  letters,  and  holding  those  in- 
terminable conversations  which  filled  so 
large  a  portion  of  her  time,  and  seemed  so 
necessary  to  her  life.  When  these  were 
over  she  would  prepare  herself  to  go  to 
bed,  but  always  with  an  air  of  unwilling- 
ness, as  if  she  regretted  that  there  were  no 
more  commands  to  issue,  and  nothing 
more  that  she  could  talk  about.  When 
she  was  told  that  her  room  was  ready,  one 
of  the  two  girls,  Zezefdon  or  Fatdom,  who 
by  turns  waited  on  her,  would  then  precede 
her  with  the  lights  to  her  chamber.  *  * 
"  As  it  had  become  a  habit  with  her  to 
find  nothing  well  done,  when  she  entered 
her  bed-room,  it  was  rare  that  the  bed  was 
made  to  her  liking;  and,  generally,  she 
ordered  it  to  be  made  over  again  in  her 
presence.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  she  would 
smoke  her  pipe,  then  call  for  the  sugar-basin 
to  eat  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  then  for  a 
clove  to  take  away  the  mawkish  taste  of 
the  sugar.  The  girls,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  go  on  making  the  bed,  and  be 
saluted  every  now  and  then,  for  some  mark 
of  stupidity,  with  all  sorts  of  appella- 
tions. The  night  lamp  was  then  lighted,  a 
couple  of  yellow  wax  lights  were  placed 
ready  for  use  in  the  recess  of  the  window ; 
and,  all  things  being  apparently  done  for 
the  night,  she  would  get  into  bed,  and  the 
roaid  whose  turn  it  was  to  sleep  in  the 
room  (for,  latterly,  she  always  had  one) 
having  placed  herself,  dressed  as  she  was, 
on  her  mattress  behind  the  curtain  which 
ran  across  the  room,  the  other  servant  was 
dismissed.  But  hardly  had  she  shut  the 
door  and  reached  her  own  sleeping-room, 
flattering  herself  that  her  day's  work  was 
over,  when  the  bell  would  ring,  and  she 
was  told  to  get  broth,  or  lemonade,  or 
orgeat,  directly.  This,  when  brought,  was 
a  new  trial  for  the  maids.  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  took  it  on  a  tray  placed  on  her 
lap  as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  one  of  the  two  servants  to  hold  the 
candle  in  one  band  and  shade  the  light 
from  her  mistress's  eyes  with  the  other. 
The  contents  of  the  basin  were  sipped 
once  or  twice  and  sent  away;  or,  if  she 
ate  a  small  bit  of  dried  toast,  it  was  con- 
sidered badly  made,  and  a  fresh  piece  was 
ordered,  perhaps  not  to  be  touched.  This 
being  removed,  the  maid  would  again  go 
away,  and  throw  herself  on  her  bed;  and, 
as  she  wanted  no  rocking,  in  ten  minutes 
would  be  sound  asleep.  But  in  the  mean- 
time her  mistress  has  felt  a  twitch  in  some 
part  of  her  body,  and  ding  ding  goes  the 
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bell  again.  Now,  as  servants,  when 
fatigued,  do  sometimes  sleep  so  sound  as 
not  to  hear,  and  sometimes  are  purposefy 
deaf.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had  got  in  the 
quadrangle  of  her  own  apartments  a  couple 
of  active  fellows,  a  part  of  whose  business 
it  was  to  watch  by  turns  during  the  night, 
and  see  that  the  maids  answered  the  bell : 
they  were,  therefore,  sure  to  be  roughly 
shaken  out  of  their  sleep,  and,  on  going, 
half  stupid,  into  her  ladyship's  room, 
would  be  told  to  prepare  a  fomentation  of 
chamomile,  or  elder  flowers,  or  mallows, 
or  the  like.  The  gardener  was  to  be  call- 
ed, water  was  to  be  boiled,  and  the  house 
again  was  all  in  motion.  During  these 
preparations  perhaps  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
would  recollect  some  order  she  had  previous- 
ly given  about  some  honey,  or  some  flower, 
or  some  letter — no  matter  however  trifling ; 
and  whoever  had  been  charged  with  the 
execution  of  it  was  to  be  called  out  of  his 
bed,  whatever  the  hour  of  the  night  might 
be,  to  be  cross-questioned  about  it.  There 
was  no  rest  for  any  body  in  her  establish- 
ment, whether  they  were  placed  within  her 
own  quadrangle  or  outside  of  it.  Dar  Jooa 
was  in  a  state  of  incessant  agitation  all  night. 
"  No  soul  in  her  household  was  suffered 
to  utter  a  suggestion  on  the  most  trivial 
matter — even  on  the  driving-in  of  a  nail  in 
a  bit  of  wood :  none  were  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise any  discretion  of  their  own,  but 
strictly  and  solely  to  fulfil  their  orders. 
Nothing  was  allowed  to  be  given  out  by 
any  servant  without  her  express  directions. 
Her  dragoman  or  secretary  was  enjoined 
to  place  on  her  table  each  day  an  account 
of  every  person's  employment  daring  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  names 
and  business  of  all  goers  and  comers. 
Her  despotic  humor  would  vent  itself  in 
such  phrases  as  these.  The  maid  one  day 
entered  with  a  message — 'The  gardener, 
my  lady,  is  come  to  say,  that  the  piece  of 
ground  in  the  bottom  is  weeded  and  dug, 
and  he  says  that  it  is  only  fit  for  lettuce, 
beans,  or  selk  [a  kind  of  lettuce],  and 
such  vegetables.'  *Tell  the  gardener,' 
she  answered  vehemently,  '  that,  when  I 
order  him  to  dig,  he  is  to  dig,  and  not  to 
give  his  opinion  what  the  ground  is  fit  for. 
It  may  be  for  his  grave  that  he  digs, 
it  may  be  for  mine.  He  must  know  noth- 
ing until  I  send  my  orders,  and  so  bid  him 
go  about  his  business.'  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was,  she  was  pestered  from 
morning  till  night,  always  complaining  she 
had  not  even  time  to  get  up,  and  always  mak- 
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]ng  work  for  herself.  Here  is  another  ex- 
ample. A  maid,  named 'S&ada,  was  de- 
sired to  go  to  the  store-room  roan,  and  ask 
for  fourteen  sponges.  She  went,  and  add- 
ed, out  of  her  own  head,  when  she  deliTer- 
ed  the  message,  'Fourteen  to  wipe  the 
drawing-room  mats  with' — it  being  cuslom- 
arj  in  the  Lerant  (and  an  excellent  cus- 
tom it  is)  to  clean  mats  with  wet  sponges. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  this  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  message  came'  to  Lady  Hester's 
ears,  and  she  instantly  sent  for  the  culprit, 
and,  telling  her  that  she  would  teach  her 
for  the  future  how  she  would  dare  to  vary 
in  a  single  word  from  any  message  she  had 
to  deliver,  she  ordered  the  girl's  nose  to 
be  rubbed  on  the  mats ;  while  this  injunc- 
tion was  impressed  on  her,  that,  whatever 
the  words  of  a  message  might  be,  she  was 
never  to  deviate  from  them,  to  add  to  them, 
nor  to  take  from  them,  but  to  deliver  them 
strictly  as  she  received  them.  In  foct,  she 
maintained  that  the  business  of  a  servant 
was  not  to  think,  but  simply  to  obey. 
Truly  did  old  General  Lioustaunau  say 
sometimes,  that,  with  all  her  greatness  and 
her  talents,  there  was  not  a  more  wretched 
being  on  earth.  People  have  often  asked 
me  how  she  spent  her  life  in  such  a  soli- 
tude. The  little  that  has  been  already  re- 
lated will  shew  that  time  seldom  hung 
heavily  ou  her  hands,  either  with  her  or 
those  about  her.  In  reference  to  the  blind 
obedience  she  required  from  servants.  La- 
dy Hester  Stanhope  one  day  said  to  me, 
'Did   I  ever  tell   you  the  lecture  Lord 

had  taken  me  home  to  their  house  from 
the  Opera.  It  was  a  cold  snowy  night; 
and,  after  I  had  remained  and  supped  Ute- 
Orteie  with  them,  when  it  was  time  to  go, 
owing  to  some  mistake  in  the  order,  my 

carriage  never  came  for  me ;  so  Lord  S 

Baid  bis  should  take  me  home.  When  he 
rang  for  the  footman  to  order  it  out,  I 
happened  to  observe,  'The  poor  coach- 
man, I  dare  say,  has  just  got  warm  in  his 
bed,  and  the  horses  are  in  the  middle  of 
their  feed ;  I  am  sorry  to  call  him  out  on 
such  a  night  as  this.'    Afler  the  man  had 

left  the  room,  Lord  S turned  to  me, 

and  said, '  My  dear  Lady  Hester,  from  a 
woman  of  your  ffood  sense,  I  should  never 
have  thought  to  hear  such  an  observation. 
It  is  never  right  to  give  a  reason  for  an 
order  to  a  servant.  Take  it  for  a  rule 
through  life  that  you  are  never  to  allow 
^rvants  to  expect  such  a  thing  from  you : 
they  are  paid  for  serving,  and  not  for  whys 
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and  wherefores."  When  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  got  up,  increasing  attention  to 
her  own  personal  wants  through  long  years 
of  bad  health  had  rendered  her  a  being  of 
such  sensitiveness,  that  a  thousand  prepara- 
tions were  necessary  to  her  comfort ;  and 
herein  consisted  the  irksomeness  of  the 
service  for  those  about  her.  Yet  this,  if 
ever  it  was  pardonable  in  any  person,  was 
surely  so  in  her ;  for  her  nature  seemed  to 
lay  claim  to  obedience  from  all  inferior 
creatures,  and  to  exact  it  by  some  talis- 
manic  power,  as  the  genii  in  Eastern 
tales  hold  their  familiar  spirits  in  subjec- 
tion." 

May  all  such  tyranny,  again  say  we, 
meet  with  such  return ;  where  there  is  so 
little  good,  there  can  be  no  gratitude. 
But  we  have  done  with  the  morcde  of  this 
miserable  body;  and  would  remind  our 
readers  that  they  must  look  for  their  enter- 
tainment in  other  features  of  the  Memoirs, 
the  multitude  of  piquant  anecdotes,  and 
variety  of  amusing  descriptions,  etc. 

"  She  made  the  following  remark  : — 
*  The  peers  in  England  may  be  compared 
to  doctors  who  have  made  their  fortunes : 
if  they  continue  to  practice,  they  do  it  out 
of  reffard  to  some  particular  families,  or 
from  humane  motives.  They  know  better 
than  those  who  are  sick  what  is  good  for 
them,  because  they  have  had  long  practice ; 
and  if  their  sons  are  no  doctors,  they  have 
heard  so  much  talk  about  the  matter  that 
they  sit  in  a  corner  and  watch  the  effect 
of  the  medicine.'  I  was  struck  with  the 
resemblance  of  Lady  Hester's  style  to 
Junius's  in  her  letter  to  Sir  Edward. 
This  led  me  to  reflect,  as  I  had  observed 
on  many  occasions  that  Lady  Hester's  lan- 
guage was  the  counterpart  of  her  grand- 
father's, whether  Lord  Chatham  might  not 
have  been  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters ; 
but  it  has  since  been  suggested  to  me  that 
there  would  be  an  absurdity  in  such  a  sup- 
position (for  I  had  no  opportunity  of  consult- 
mg  books  where  I  was),  because  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  passages  of  Junius  are 
his  panegyrics  on  Lord  Chatham,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  have  been  guilty 
of  writing  an  eulogium  on  himself;  how- 
ever, I  mentioned  it  to  her.  She  answer- 
ed :  *  My  grandfather  was  perfectly  capa- 
ble and  likely  to  write  and  do  things 
which  no  human  being  would  dream  came 
from  his  hands.  I  once  met  with  one  of 
his  spies,'  continued  she,  '  a  woman  of  the 
common  class  who  had  passed  her  life 
dressed  in  man's  clothes.    In  this  way  she 
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went,  as  a  sailor,  to  America,  and  used  to 
write  him  letters  as  if  to  a  sweetheart, 
giving  an  account  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  plans  in  a  most  masterly  way,  in  the 
description  of  a  box  of  tools,  or  in  some- 
thing so  unlike  the  thing  in  question 
that  no  suspicion  could  be  had  of  the 
meaning  of  the  contents.  This  woman 
by  accident  passed  me  at  a  watering- 
place,  whilst  I  was  sitting  near  the  sea- 
side talking  to  my  brother,  and  stopped 
short  on  hearing  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
which  was  so  much  like  my  grand-father's 
that  it  struck  her.  And  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this:  I  have  known  a 
horse  do  the  same  thing.  My  father  had 
two  piebnld  horses :  they  were  very  vicious, 
and  hated  one  of  the  grooms  so,  that,  one 
day,  whilst  he  was  taking  them  out  for  ex- 
ercise, one  threw  him,  and  the  other  flew 
at  him,  and  attempted  to  strike  him  with 
his  fore  feet ;  but,  as  he  could  not  succeed, 
the  other,  that  had  run  off,  turned  back, 
seized  the  groom  with  his  teeth,  and  bit 
him  and  shook  him.  That  very  horse 
went  blind,  and  got  into  an  innkeeper's 
hands,  who  made  a  post-horse  of  him. 
One  day,  on  the  high  road,  I  saw  him,  and 
made  an  exclamation  to  somebody  who 
was  with  me.  The  horse,  although  blind, 
knew  my  voice,  and  stopped  short,  just 
like  the  woman.  I,  too,  was  struck  with 
the  woman's  manner;  and,  without  saying 
any  thing,  went  next  morning  at  daylight, 
before  anybody  was  about,  to  the  same 
spot,  and,  finding  the  woman  there  again, 
inquired  who  and  what  she  was.  A  con- 
versation ensued ;  and  the  woman  was  de- 
lighted, she  said,  to  behold  once  again 
something  that  reminded  her  of  her  old  em- 
ployer. '  As  for  the  ministers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,'  she  observed,  'they  are  good 
for  nothing.  When  1  went  to  prefer  my 
claim  for  a  pension,  one  called  me  Goody- 
two-shoes,  and  told  me  to  go  about  my 
business.'  A  government  should  never 
employ  spies  of  the  description  generally 
chosen — men  of  a  certain  appearance  and 
information,  who  may  be  enabled  to  mix 
in  genteel  society  :  they  are  always  known 
or  suspected.  My  grand-father  pursued 
quite  a  different  plan.  His  spies  were 
among  such  people  as  Logmagi — a  hardy 
sailor,  who  would  get  at  any  risk  into  a 
port  to  see  how  many  ships  there  were, 
and  how  many  effective  men — or  a  pedlar, 
to  enter  a  camp — and  the  like.  This  was 
the  way  he  got  information  as  to  the  arma- 
ment at  Toulon :  and  such  a  one  was  the 
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woman  I  have  .just  told  you  about,  who 
knew  me  by  the  sound  of  my  voice. 
There  were  two  hairdressers  in  London, 
the  best  spies  Bonaparte  had.  A  hair- 
dresser, generally  speaking,  must  be  a 
man  of  talent;  so  must  a  cook;  for  a  cook 
must  know  such  a  variety  of  things  about 
which  no  settled  rules  can  he  laid  down, 
and  he  must  have  great  judgment.  Do 
you  think  I  did  not  immediately  perceive 

that  those  four  Germans  we  met  at 

were  spies?  directly.  I  never  told  B — 
and  Lord  S — ,  because  they  would  have 
let  it  out  again.  Franqois  was  the  only 
one  who  knew  it  besides  myself.  He  took 
an  opportunity  one  day  of  saying  to  me» 
when  nobody  was  by,  '  My  Lady,  one  of 

those  Germans '  *  Yes,  yes,  Francois, 

I  understand  you,'  answered  I,  before  he 
had  said  three  words :  '  you  need  not  put 
me  on  my  guard,  but  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you.'  *  Why,  my  lady,'  said  Franqois, 
'  when  I  was  one  day  standing  sentry  at 
Bonaparte's  tent,  there  was  one  of  those 
very  gentlemen  I  have  seen  go  in  and  out : 
I  recollect  his  face  perfectly.'  Francois 
was  right,  doctor :  there  they  were,  there 
was  the  sick  one,  and  the  lebrned  one,  and 
the  musician,  and  the  officer,  for  all  sorts 
of  persons.  You  recollect,  when  we  were 
at  Constantinople,  one  day  I  went  to  meet 
the  Count  de  la  Tour  Maubourg  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  he  intimated 
to  me  that  I  had  kept  him  waiting.  '  Yes,' 
said  I,  *  there  was  a  spy  following  my 
boat :  I  knew  him  directly,  and  wanted  to 
prevent  his  dogging  me.'  *  Pooh !  non- 
sense,' replied  Mr.  de  la  T.  M:  but  we 
had  not  talked  for  an  half  hour,  when,  lo ! 
there  he  was,  taking  a  look  at  us.  Next 
day,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Canning,  'Oh !  Lady 
Hester,'  said  he,  *  how  did  you  spend  your 
day  yesterday !'  *  Why,'  answered  I,  *  your 
spy  did  not  spoil  it.'  'Ah!'  rejoined  he,  laugh- 
ing, for  he  perceived  at  once  it  was  of  no 
use  to  make  a  mystery  of  what  he  had  done, 
'  you  should  not  do  such  things ;  I  must 
write  it  home  to  government,'  '  Yes,'  said 
I,  *  I'll  write  a  letter,  too,  in  this  way : — 
My  lord,  your  excellent  young  minister,  to 
show  his  gallantry,  has  begun  his  diploma- 
tic career  by  watching  ladies  in  their  assig- 
nations,' &c.  &c.  And  then  I  laughed  at 
him,  and  then  I  talked  seriously  with  him, 
till  I  made  him  cry, — yes,  doctor,  made 
him  cry.  Spies,  as  I  said  before,  should 
never  be  what  are  called  gentlemen,  or 
have  the  appearance  of  such ;  for,  however 
well  they  may  be  paid,  somebody  else  will 
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aJways  pay  them  better; — unless  fortune 
should  throw  in  your  way  a  man  of  integri- 
ty, who,  from  loyalty  or  love  of  his  coun- 
try, will  adventure  every  thing  for  the 
cause  he  is  engaged  in :  such  a  man  is 
another  sort  of  a  thing !'  " 

Of  Mr.  Pitt  we  are  told  :— 

"  She  denied  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  any 
direct  influence  over  Mr.  Pitt,  as  Wraxall 
avers.  Her  words  were :  '  Because  Mr. 
Dundas  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
approved  of  his  ideas  on  many  subjects, 
it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  he  was 
influenced  by  him.'  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord — ,  and  another  that 
she  named,  *  all  the  rest,'  said  Lady  Hester, 
'  were  a  rabble — a  rabble.  It  was  neces« 
sary  to  have  some  one  at  their  head  to  lead 
them,  or  else  they  were  always  going  out 
of  the  right  road,  just  as,  you  know,  a 
mole  with  a  good  star  must  go  before  a 
caravan  of  mules,  to  shew  them  the  way. 
Look  at  a  flight  of  geese  in  the«  air :  there 
must  always  be  one  to  head  them,  or  else 
they  would  not  know  in  what  direction  to 
fly.  Mr.  Pitt's  consideration  for  age  was 
very  marked.  He  had,  exclusive  of  Wal- 
mer,  a  house  in  the  village,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  those  whom  the  castle  could  not 
hold.  If  a  respectable  commoner  advanc- 
ed in  years  and  a  young  duke  arrived  at 
the  same  time,  and  there  happened  to  be 
but  one  room  vacant  in  the  castle,  he 
would  be  sure  to  assign  it  to  the  senior ; 
for  it  is  better  (he  would  say)  that  these 
young  lords  should  walk  home  on  a  rainy 
night  than  old  men :  they  can  bear  it 
more  easily.  Mr.  Pitt  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  he  always  conceived  more  favora- 
bly of  that  man's  understanding  who  talk- 
ed agreeable  nonsense,  than  of  his  who 
talked  seiisibly  only ;  for  the  latter  might 
come  from  books  and  study,  while  the  ^r- 
mer  could  only  be  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
imagination.  Mr.  Pitt  was  never  inatten- 
tive to  what  was  passing  around  him, 
though  he  oOen  thought  proper  to  appear 
BO.  On  one  occasion  Sir  £d.  K.  took 
him  to  the  Ashford  ball  to  shew  him  ofi*  to 
the  yeomen  and  their  wives.  Though  sit- 
ting in  the  room  in  all  his  senatorial  seri- 
ousness, he  contrived  to  observe  every 
thing;  and  nobody  (Lady  Hester  said, 
could  give  a  more  lively  account  than  he. 
He  told  who  was  rather  fond  of  a  certain 
captain ;  how  Mrs.  K.  was  dressed ;  how 
Miss  Jones,  Miss  Johnson,  or  Miss  Any- 
body, danced ;  and  had  all  the  minutiae  of 
the  nighty  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than 
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an  idle  looker-on.  He  was  not  fond  of  the 
applause  of  a  mob.  One  day,  in  going 
down  to  Weymouth,  he  was  recognised  iu 
some  town ;  and,  whilst  the  carriage  stop- 
ed  to  change  horses,  a  vast  number  of 
people  gathered  round  us ;  they  insisted 
on  dragging  the  carriage,  and  would  do  so 
for  some  time,  all  he  could  say.  Oh,  doc- 
tor !  what  a  fright  I  was  in !  Mr.  Pitt 
bore  with  ceremony  as  a  thing  necessary. 
On  some  occasions  I  was  obliged  to  pinch 
his  arm,  to  make  him  not  appear  uncivil  to 
people  :  '  There's  a  baronet,'  I  would  say ; 
or,  •  That's  Mr.  So-and-So,'  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Pitt  shed  tears  but  twice.' " 

Of  Lord  Chatham  :— 

"  Lord  Chatham  never  travelled  without 
a  mistress.  He  was  a  man  of  no  merit, 
but  of  great  sdad  (luck).  He  used  to 
keep  people  waiting  and  waiting  whilst  he 
was  talking  and  breakfasting  with  her. 
He  would  keep  his  aide-de-camps  till  two 
or  three  in  the  morning.  How  often 
would  the  servant  come  in,  and  say  supper 
was  ready,  and  he  would  answer,  'Ah! 
well,  in  half  an  hour.'  Then  the  servant 
would  say,  'Supper  is  on  the  table;'  and 
then  it  would  be,  '  Ah  !  well,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.'  An  aide-de-camp  would  coma 
in  with  a  paper  to  sign,  and  perhaps  Lord 
Chatham  would  say,  'Oh,  dear  I  that's  too 
long;  I  can*t  possibly  look  at  it  now :  you 
must  bring  it  to-morrow.'  The  aide-de- 
camp would  present  it  next  day;  and 
he  would  cry,  '  Good  God  1  how  can  you 
think  of  bringing  it  now  1  don't  you  know 
there's  a  review  to-day?'  Then,  the  day 
after,  he  was  going  to  Woolwich.  '  Well, 
never  mind,'  he  would  say ;  '  have  you  got 
a  short  one? — well,  bring  that.'  " 

A  personal  bit  or  two : — 

"  I  recollect  once,  at  Ramsgate,  five  of 
the  Blues,  half-drunk,  not  knowing  who  I 
was,  walked  after  me,  and  pursued  me  to 
my  door.  They  had  the  impertinence  to 
follow  me  up  stairs,  and  one  of  them  took 
hold  of  my  gown.  The  maid  came  out 
frightened  out  of  her  senses;  but,  just  at 
the  moment,  with  my  arm  I  gave  the  fore- 
most of  them  such  a  push,  that  I  sent  him 
rolling  over  the  others  down  stairs,  with 
their  swords  rattling  against  the  balusters. 
Next  day  he  appeared  with  a  black  patch 
as  big  as  a  saucer  over  his  face;  and, 
when  I  went  out,  there  were  the  glasses 
looking  at  me,  and  the  footmen  pointing 
me  out — quite  a  sensation  |      ♦     ♦    ♦     • 

"  After  Mr.  Pitt's  death  I  could  not  cry 
for  a  whole  month  and  more.    I  never 
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shed  a  tear  until  one  day  Lord  Melville 
came  to  see  me ;  and  the  sight  of  his  eye- 
brows turned  gray,  and  his  changed  face, 
made  me  burst  into  tears.  I  felt  much 
better  for  it  after  it  was  over.      •      •      • 

''On  some  occasions  she  had  singular 
ways  of  talking ;  sometimes  as  if  she  were 
addressing  herself  to  the  wall,  sometimes 
to  her  lap ;  and  latterly,  when  most  of  her 
teeth  were  gone,  she  mumbled  a  great 
deal." 

As  varieties,  we  quote : — 

"In  the  cottages  of  Mount  Lebanon 
there  are  many  things  occurring  daily 
which  would  greatly  surprise  an  English 
practitioner.  A  luxation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  in  an  infant,  real  or  supposed,  yifM 
cured,  they  told  me,  by  taking  the  child 
by  the  wrist  and  swinging  it  round  with 
its  feet  off  the  ground,  until  the  bone  got 
into  place  again.  I  assisted,  the  second 
time,  at  the  cure  of  a  sore  throat,  in 
a  man  thirty-six  years  of  age,  who  suffered 
a  pocket-handkerchief  to  be  drawn  tightly 
round  his  neck  until  his  face  turned  black 
and  he  was  half-strangled.  The  man  de- 
clared next  day  he  was  well,  and  the  opera- 
tor assured  me  it  was  a  never  failing  reme- 
dy." 

Not  knowing  exactly  how  much  depen- 
dence we  can  repose  in  Lady  Hester's  re- 
collections, we  are  not  sure  whether  we 
may  return  to  these  volumes  or  not.  They 
ought  to  be  better  than  the  common  run 
to  deserve  serious  consideration :  for  Lady 
H.  is  herself  a  tolerable  critic.  On  one 
occasion  we  read : 

"Some  one — I  suppose  you — sent  me 
the  'Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.' 
It  is  I  \ii'ho  could  give  a  true  and  most  ex- 
traordinary history  of  all  those  transac- 
tions. The  book  is  all  stuff.  The  duchess 
(Lord  Edward's  mother)  was  my  particular 
flriend,  as  was  also  his  aunt :  I  was  inti- 
mate with  all  the  family,  and  knew  that 
noted  Pamela.  All  the  books  I  see  make 
me  sick — only  catchpenny  nonsense.  A 
thousand  thanks  for  the  promise  of  my 
grandfather's  letters;  but  the  book  will 
be  all  spoilt  by  being  edited  by  young 
men.  First,  they  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  politics  of  my  grandfather's  age;  sec- 
ondly, of  the  style  of  the  language  used  at 
that  period;  and  absolutely  ignorant  of 
his  secret  reasons  and  intentions,  and  the 
reai  or  apparent  footing  he  was  upon  with 
many  people,  friends  and  foes.  I  know 
all  that  from  my  grandmother,  who  was 
bis  secretary,  and,  Coutts  used  to  say,  the 
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cleverest  man  of  her  time,  in  politics,  bust*' 
nesB,  dz.c.  Even  the  late  Lord  Chatham, 
his  son,  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  all 
that  took  place ;  for  he  was  either  absent, 
or,  when  not  so,  taken  up  by  dissipa- 
tion." 

To  finish :  "  The  Memoirs  of  a  Peeress," 
ascribed  to  Lady  G.  Bury,  was  among  the 
books  sent  to  Lebanon ;  and  Dr.  M.  says : 

"  I  began  reading  it  to  her  to-day.  She 
was  calm  and  composed.  The  history  of 
events,  so  well  known  to  her,  seemed  to 
afford  her  singular  pleasure;  and  it  was 
evident  that  if  she  had  always  sought  for 
amusement  in  books,  instead  of  spending 
her  time  in  disciplining  incorrigible  knaves 
and  wenches,  she  might  have  found  many 
happy  hours  even  in  the  midst  of  sickness 
and  solitude.  Lady  Hester  had  been 
looking  into  the  book  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  '  I  do  not  think,'  observed  she^ 
'that  the  heroine's  character  is  hers; 
it  seems  to  me  a  fictitious  one,  made  up 
partly  of  her  own  observations,  partly  of 
what  has  happened  to  herself:  if  it  is  any** 
body,  it  must  mean  Lady  Caber.  Perhaps 
Lady  Charlotte's  husband  writes  the  books, 
and  she  supplies  the  materials.  The  style 
is  not  that  of  a  woman  like  her ;  she  is 
more  likely  to  set  off  on  foot  three  or  four 
miles  to  see  how  they  ploughed  at  Abra, 
for  example,  like  an  active  Scotch  woman ; 
but  as  for  writing  a  book,  I  think  she  was 
no  more  likely  to  do  it  than  I  am.*  I 
could  not  write  a  book,  doctor,  if  you 
would  give  me  the  world.  Ah!  I  could 
dictate  a  little  to  anybody  who  wanted  to 
write  down  a  correct  account  of  circam* 
stances  that  I  know.  I  remember  Lady 
Charlotte's  first  going  to  court,  and  thtt 
effect  was  very  much  what  she  describes  of 
Miss  Mordaunt: — ^that  is,  somebody  saidi 
'She  is  too  thin — ^very  handsome  to  be 
sure,  but  too  thin :'  and  somebody  else  ob* 
served,  that  in  a  year's  time,  when  she 
filled  out,  she  would  be  remarkably  beauti* 
ful,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  She 
was  three  years  older  than  me ;  but  she  had 
such  a  hand  and  arm,  and  such  a  leg !  she 
had  beautiful  hair  too,  gold  color,  and  m 

*  '*  On  returning  to  Europe,  I  discovered  that 
this  novel,  although  edited  by  Lady  C  BurVi 
was  the  production  of  another  lady,  Mra.  U. 
Gore.  Nevertheless,  the  observations  made  on 
it  and  on  its  supposed  author  are  retained,  in  the 
hope  that  each  of  these  highly  gifted  persons,  as 
well  as  the  reader,  will  be  amused  in  hearing 
Lady  Hester's  comments,  made  in  a  different 
spirit  from  a  critic's  in  the  'Edinburgh  Reviewi' 
or  the  office  of  the  •Literary  Gasette.'  " 
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finely  shaped  nose,  and  fine  complexion. 
In  about  three  years  she  all  at  once  disap- 
peared firom  the  beau  tmmde :  she  married 
her  cousin,  who  was  poor,  and  was  still 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  but  always  in  un« 
easy  circumstances.    When  he  died,  she 
trsYelled  into  Italy  for  the  sake  of  educate 
ing  her  children,  and  there  she  married 
the  tutor:  some  of  those  tutors  are  ?ery 
good-looking  men.    There  was  a  daughter 
of  the  D***  of  £•••••••,  who  married  a 

tutor.  To  be  sure  they  were  carroty, 
although  she  was  the  prettiest;  but  the 
D**^*  would  not  see  her  for  three  years, 
and  at  last  they  gave  him  a  living.  One 
of  the  R*»*»««  family  also  married  a  tu- 
tor.'" 

Readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told, 
that,  in  spite  of  Lady  H.  and  her  biogra- 
pber,  we  still  hold  by  the  opinions  of  the 
EAnbmrgh  Review  and  the  Literarp  Go- 
zeUe. 
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THE  ROBERTSE8  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BT  Mas.   TEOIXOPS. 
From  tba  Now  Monthly  Magaxine. 

The  anticipation  of  brilliant  results  from 
the  introduction  to  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton 
were  fully  and  immediately  verified,  and 
once  again  the  Robertses  found  themselves 
moving  in  the  gayest  circle  that  the  place, 
which  for  the  time  being  they  called  their 
home,  affinrded.  It  may  truly  be  said  of 
them  that  on  this  and  all  similar  occasions, 
they  very  strictly  obeyed  the  good«humored 
maxim  which  bids  us  "  look  on  every  thing 
on  its  best  side."  Had  they  done  the  re- 
verse they  might  have  discovered  in  the 
brilliant-looking  throng  which  filled  that  la- 
dy's three  saloons,  several  individuals  whom 
they  would  have  run  out  of  the  room  to 
avoid  in  home-bred  England  ;  but  they 
acorned  to  bestow  their  attentions  while  on 
their  travels  upon  any  thing  so  contemptible 
as  mere  personal  character,  and  devoting 
their  observations  entirely  to  the  brighter 
side  of  the  picture,  they  perceived  to  their 
unspeakable  delight  that  they  were  again 
**  keeping  company  **  (to  use  their  own 
phrase),  with  persons  to  whom  their  own 
station  in  society  gave  them  no  right  to  ap- 
proach. This  was  enough ;  they  scarcely 
asked  of  the  gods  to  grant  them  any  greater 


blessing,  and  might  have  said,  in  the  words 
of  our  Dacre  Petrarch, 

Let  but  the  cheat  endure,  I  ask  not  aaght  beside. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton  waa 
one  of  those  persons,  who  having  plenty  of 
money,  contrive  to  find  some  charm  of  the 
genuine  *'  Due  ad  me'*  kind  (sovereign  for 
*'  conjuring  fools  into  a  circle"),  by  which 
they  collect  princes  and  black-legs,  cardi- 
nals and  ribald  infidels,  ambassadors  and 
broken  merchants,  English  peeresses  and 
d^evasU  French  actresses,  under  their  roof, 
with  no  other  condition  annexed,  than  that 
they  should  be,  or  at  least  seem  to  be,  tole- 
rably well  dressed. 

Rome  was  by  no  means  very  foil  when 
the  delighted  Robertses  were  first  insulled 
among  the  habitues  of  Mrs.  Horace  Hop- 
perton's  splendid  palazzo.  November  was 
not  yet  over,  and  many  of  those  who  pro- 
posed to  make  the  eternal  city  their  winter 
residence  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  that  in 
truth  they  were  quite  a  treasure  to  her. 
None  but  ladies  who  give  a  soiree  dansante 
every  week,  can  be  aware  of  the  value  of 
such  an  importation  as  the  two  pretty  Miss 
Robertses,  and  their  well-dressed  brother. 
Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton  had  been  greatly 
pleased  also  by  the  bonnet  and  cloak  of  Mrs. 
Roberts  at  their  first  interview,  nor  was  she 
at  all  insensible  to  the  name  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Harrington,  whose  title,  on  referring 
to  her  baronetage,  she  found  to  be  of  a  very 
respectably  old  creation ;  but  when  she 
saw  the  whole  gronp  in  full  ball  costume, 
their  white  shoulders  displayed  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  and  their  peculiarly  small 
waists  braced  into  such  miniature  dimen- 
sions as  must  of  necessity  set  every  body 
talking  of  them,  she  was  perfectly  enchant- 
ed. She  civilly  lamented  the  absence  of 
Miss  Harrington,  who  had  declined  coming 
with  them,  but  was  too  well  satisfied  with 
those  who  were  present,  to  think  much  of 
the  absent,  and  before  the  evening  was  half 
over,  it  was  evident  that  she  meant  to  be  on 
terms  of  very  affectionate  intimacy  with  the 
mother  and  daughters,  and  of  pleasant  play- 
ful familiarity  with  the  son. 

The  impression  of  that  mother's  admira- 
ble conduct  in  having  got  them  all  admitted 
to  this  enchanting  new  acquaintance,  was 
too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Agatha,  to  per^ 
mitof  her  adhering  to  the  exclusive  system 
she  had  begun,  reapecting  the  Princess 
Yabiolporakiosky.  She  presented  motherj 
sister,  and  brother,  to  her  admired  new 
friend,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  perceiving 
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that,  though  thej  ivere  not  received  with  the 
same  full-fledged  affection  as  herself,  (which 
of  course  she  did  not  wish  they  should  be,) 
yet  that  Ihey  were  considered  wprthy  of  a 
very  bewitching  smile  a  piece.  And,  in 
truth,  to  people  who  valued  either  princess- 
]y  smiles,  or  beautiful  smiles,  those  of  the 
Princess  Yabiolporakiosky  were  worth  hav- 
ing, for  the  name  and  rank  of  her  husband 
were  of  high  nobility,  though  the  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias  had  thought  it  best,  in 
consequence  of  a  bon-mot  which  had  been 
reported  to  him  as  having  been  uttered  by 
the  prince,  to  request  him  to  take  up  his 
abode  for  a  few  years  in  Siberia ;  and  as  to 
the  beauty  of  her  smiles,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  any  more  universally,  or 
more  deservedly  popular.  The  Princess 
Yabiolporakiosky  was,  in  truth,  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman.  The  accident  which  had  be- 
fallen her  husband  in  the  manner  above 
related,  had  induced  her  to  ask  the  empe- 
ror's permission  to  travel,  which  had  been 
graciously  granted,  and  this  was  the  fair 
creature's  second  winter  in  Italy.  That 
her  scdon  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  Rome,  is  quite  certain ;  but  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  mysterious  anoma- 
lies of  continental  society,  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed  would  appear  much  too  absurdly 
improbable  to  be  credited,  and  therefore  no 
such  description  shall  be  attempted.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  English  fathers  and 
mothers,  when  they  decide  upon  finishing 
the  education  of  their  daughters  by  a  con- 
tinental tour,  should  not  invariably  receive 
the  words  distinguished  salon,  as  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  respectability  of  the  assi^mblies 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

No  previous  success  of  the  Roberts  fam- 
ily had  produced  sensations  of  more  un- 
mixed delight  among  them,  than  did  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  all 
to  whom  they  were  presented  on  this  event- 
ful evening.  The  Roman  winter  was,  as 
we  have  said,  only  just  beginning,  and  a 
group  of  young  faces,  even  if  less  handsome 
than  those  of  the  Robertses,  would  have 
been  well  received  by  those  who  were  self- 
elected  as  ball  givers  for  the  ensuing  sea- 
son ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  their  good 
looks  and  becoming  dresses,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  they  all  wahzed  well,  it  seemed  to 
be  at  once  decided  that  they  were  to  be 
taken  into  general  favor,  and  made  the 
fashion » 

In  whose  favor  was  such  a  beneficent 
resoluticm  ever  taken  without  their  imme- 
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diately  becoming  sensible  of  its  flattering 
effects  ?  Again,  again,  and  again,  did  Mrs. 
Horace  Hopperton  win  her  not  easy  way  to 
the  delighted  Mrs.  Roberts,  stating  the 
wish  for  an  introduction  to  her  and  her 
charming  family,  not  only  from  the  dancing 
gentlemen,  who  pleaded  for  the  happiness 
of  waltzing  with  the  new  beauties,  but  also 
from  the  still  more  important  individuals  in 
whose  various  drawing-rooms  this  first  ob- 
ject of  youthful  existence  was  to  be  carried 
on. 

In  short,  the  evening's  amusement  was 
perfect  in  every  feature,  and  when,  as  they 
drove  home,  Maria  said,  addressing  her 
companions  en  mcuse,  "  Did  you  ever  spend 
a  more  agreeable  evening  in  your  life?" 
the  word  *^ never**  was  most  cordially  ut- 
tered in  reply  by  them  all. 

So  far  all  was  well,  nay,  more  than  well, 
despite  the  heavy  disappointment  which  had 
greeted  their  arrival,  and  Rome  from  the 
*'  dirtiest,  dullest  old  place  they  had  ever 
seen,"  had  already  become  in  their  estima- 
tion one  of  the  most  enchanting  residences 
in  the  world.  But,  alas  I  in  this  defective 
state  of  existence,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  enjoy  any  felicity,  however  great, 
without  some  drawback,  some  alloy,  which 
if  it  does  not  destroy,  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree dims  its  brightness !  That  night  Mrs. 
Roberts  and  her  three  children  went  to  bed 
in  a  state  of  perfect  contentment.  The 
past,  and  all  its  difficulties,  its  fears,  and  its 
regrets,  vanished  from  the  memories  of  all ; 
their  dropping  to  sleep  was  delicious,  and 
their  dreams  ecstatic.  But  at  an  early  hoar 
on  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Roberts 
contrived*  to  get  her  three  children  round 
her,  and  though  still  looking,  on  the  whole, 
vastly  more  light-hearted  than  she  had  done 
since  the  Lynberry,  and  the  Montgomery, 
had  lefl  Baden,  she  said  to  them,  in  an  ac- 
cent in  which  considerable  anxiety  might 
be  detected, 

"  And  now,  dears,  what  do  you  think  we 
must  do  about  a  carriage  ?  I  had  certainly 
completely  made  up  my  mind  that  for  this 
winter  we  must  content  ourselves  with  hir* 
ing  one,  when  we  absolutely  could  not  do 
without  it;  but  now,  your  poor  father  is 
positively  killing  himself  with  anxiety  about 
the  money — ^and  yet — it  really  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  decide — every  thing  seems  to  open 
before  us  so  brilliantly,  doesn't  it  ?  Do  tell 
me,  dears,  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do  t" 

Maria  looked  at  her  elder  sister,  and  so 
did  Edward  too,  but  as  he  did  so  he  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  The  question 
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in  mj  opinion  lies  in  a  nut-shell— I  should 
not  suppose  there  could  be  two  opinions  on 
the  subject." 

"  Nor  I  either,  I  confess,"  said  Agatha. 
"  As  to  my  father's  nervous  vagaries,  ma'am, 
he  has  been  subject  to  them  as  long  as  I 
can  remember  any  thing.  Don't  you  recol- 
lect the  way  he  put  himself  into,  the  year 
before  last,  when  you  proposed  my  having 
riding  lessons  ?  I  had  the  lessons  though, 
a  dozen  of  them,  and  he  was  never  a  bit  the 
worse  for  it.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
ma'am,  my  own  opinion  decidedly  is,  that 
if  your  plans  and  views  respecting  us,  are 
to  be  dependent  on  my  father's  whims,  you 
have  done  very  very  wrong  to  bring  us 
abroad.  The  doing  so  was  decidedly  a 
great  effort,  a  very  great  effort — it  showed 
great  courage  and  decision  of  character  on 
your  part,  for  of  course  we  all  know  that 
you  were  the  author  of  the  scheme  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  you  will  recall  to 
mind  the  sort  of  society  to  which  we  were 
accustomed  in  London,  and  then  contrast 
it  with  that  in  which  we  were  so  flatteringly 
received  last  night,  you  will  be  ready  to  al- 
low that,  so  far,  all  your  hopes  have  been 
realized." 

"  They  have,  indeed,  Agatha,  and  more 
— oh!  a  thousand  times  more  than  real- 
ized !  Nevertheless,  I  won't  deny  that  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  coming  abroad 
has  not  answered  so  well  as  I  was  led  to  ex- 
pect it  would  do.  But  on  this  point  I  have 
sorely  no  reason  to  blame  myself.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  people  from  whom  I  got  my 
information  did  not  get  into  the  sort  of  so- 
ciety that  we  have  done,  and  this  of  course 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence." 

"  Most  certainly  it  is,  ma'am,"  replied 
Agatha,  with  a  little  laugh  that  seemed  to 
throw  ridicule  upon  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  about  it ;  "  and  though 
I  never,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  allow,  make 
you  fine  speeches,  but  on  the  contrary, 
speak  my  real  opinion  on  all  subjects  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity,  I  must  say  that 
I  think  the  manner  in  which  you  have  man- 
aged to  bring  us  forward,  and  place  us,  as 
you  have  done,  in  the  very  first  class  of  Eu- 
ropean society,  does  you  infinite  honor. 
And  I  certainly  shall  be  very  sorry,  not  on- 
ly for  our  sakes,  but  for  yours,  if  you  suffer 
your  plans  and  manner  of  going  on  to  be 
paralyzed  by  the  weakness  of  my  father's 
character — who  is  evidently,  poor  man,  very 
fast  declining  into  old  age  and  imbecility. 
Some  people  do  grow  old  so  much  sooner 
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than  others  !  I  don't  suppose  that  he  is  not 
much  above  ten  years  your  senior,  yet  I  am 
sure  any  one  would  suppose  he  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  older  than  you  are." 

"Yes,  poor  dear  man!  he  certainly  is 
growing  old  apace ;  I  see  it  as  plainly  as 
you  do,  Agatha,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts, 
pitifully  shaking  her  false  curls ;  **  but  still, 
you  know,  it  is  his  signature,  and  not  mine 
that  must  bring  us  the  supplies ;  and  as  he 
never  ceased  all  the  time  we  were  at  Baden 
to  make  a  fuss  about  our  constantly  having 
a  carriage,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  very 
hard  work  to  make  him  consent  to  it  here. 
And  yet  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  get  on  without  it." 

"  Out  of  the  question,  ma'am,  utterly  out 
of  the  question,"  returned  Agatha.  "It 
would  be  infinitely  better  at  once  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  refuse  all  invitations,  and 
to  pass  the  rest  of  our  winter  at  Rome  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  in  which  we  passed  the 
first  week,  than  to  beguile  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  we  can  associate  with  such 
people  as  we  were  introduced  to  last  night, 
without  having  a  carriage." 

"Good  gracious,  Agatha!  don't  say 
that!"  exclaimed  Maria,  with  a  look  and 
voice  of  the  deepest  melancholy.  *'  I  do 
think  it  would  be  quite  too  hard  upon  me, 
afler  I  have  exerted  myself  as  I  have  done, 
and  roused  all  my  proper  pride  to  bear  the 
disappointment  of  not  finding  Lynberry  here 
with  proper  spirit,  I  do  think  it  will  be  too 
hard  upon  me,  Agatha,  if  you  try  to  per- 
suade mamma  that  it  will  be  best  for  us  to 
give  up  going  out !  I  am  sure  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  walk  to  the  parties  than  not  go 
to  them  at  all." 

"  Well,  my  dears,  if  you  would  all  of  you 
make  up  your  dear  minds  together,  to  try 
such  a  scheme,  I  won't  throw  any  difiicul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  it.  I  dare  say  I  could 
have  a  stout  pair  of  clogs  made  that  would 
keep  my  feet  dry,  and  with  good  cloaks  and 
umbrellas,  one  may  do  a  great  deal.  And 
I  own  I  quite  agree  with  Maria  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  walk  to  the 
parties  than  not  to  go  at  all,  and  pass  our 
time  in  the  horrid  dismal  way  we  did  last 
week,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Had  not  the  indignation  of  Agatha  at 
this  proposal  been  really  too  great  to  leave 
her  the  power  of  speaking,  her  mother 
would  not  have  reached  the  conclusion  of 
her  last  speech  without  interruption ;  but 
having  at  length  found  breath,  she  said, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  energetic  aspect. 
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"  I  must  beg  that  I  may  not  be  forced  to  | 
liflten  to  such  absurdities,  ma'am,  as  you 
and  Maria  have  just  thought  fit  to  utter.  I 
am  in  earnest,  and  if  you  are  in  jest,  as  you 
were  yesterday,  I  request  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  tell  me  so.  I  can  employ  my 
time  better  than  in  listening  to  such  very 
absurd  plaisanierUs" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Agatha,  I  was  not  in 
joke,"  replied  Maria,  with  more  courage 
than  her  mother  at  that  moment  ventured 
to  display,  "  I  assure  you,  Agatha^  I 
mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  tpfiuld  rather 
a  «REAT,  ORBAT  deal  rather  walk  in  mud- 
boots  to  such  a  party  as  we  were  at  last 
night,  and  deliberately  sit-down  in  the 
anti-room,  and  take  them  off  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  servants,  than  not  go  at  all. 
But  I  don't  tell  you,  Agatha,  that  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  in  mamma  to  make  us  do 
it.  Nor  do  I  in  my  heart  believe  it  abso- 
lutely necessary." 

"Necessary I"  repeated  the  indignant 
Agatha,  still  pale  with  anger ;  "  necessary  ? 
And  pray,  if  that  be  necessary,  why  is  it 
not  equally  so  that  we  should  lodge  our- 
selves with  the  veterino  drivers,  and  other 
refuse  of  the  people  ?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence, I  should  like  to  know,  between  the 
one  degradation  and  the  other?  I  see 
none." 

"  No  difference,  Agatha,  between  lodg- 
ing with  stable-boys  and  drivers,  and  the 
not  having  a  carriage  of  our  own?" 
said  Mrs.  Roberts,  reproachfully.  "Oh! 
Agatha !" 

"  There  is  no  difference,  ma'am,  in  the 
principle — none  whatever.  In  both  cases 
we  should  be  placed  without  the  pale  of 
good  society.  And  iheU,  that,  once  sub- 
mitted to,  I  should  care  not  a  straw,  as  far 
•8  I  am  concerned,  for  any  thing  else  that 
could  happen  to  me." 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  your 
noble  feelings,  my  dearest  Agatha,"  re- 
turned her  mother,  touched  to  the  very 
heart  by  such  a  display  of  high-minded 
superiority ;  *'  and  yet,  my  dear,  if  you 
will  quietly  think  of  it  for  a  minute,  you 
will  see  that  it  is  not  my  admiring  you  ever 
■o  much  thai  can  raise  the  money  for  pay- 
ing the  carriage.  Isn't  that  true,  Agatha  t 
Now  don't  be  unfair,  my  dear  girl,  but 
confess  honestly  at  once  that  what  I  say  is 
true." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  shall  confess  no  such 
thing,"  returned  Agatha,  "  for  I  should 
falsify  every  feeling  and  every  opinion  if  I 
did.    My  knowledge  of  human  nature  con- 
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vinces  me  that  when  the  will  is  firm,  stead- 
fast, and  uncompromising,  nothing  can 
stand  against  it.  I  know  not,  my  eyes 
never  beheld  the  man  capable  of  making 
me  change  any  opinion  I  had  formed,  or 
any  resolution  I  had  taken.  And  I  leave 
you  to  guess,  therefore,  in  what  light  I 
must  view  your  doubts  and  fears  respect- 
ing  my  father's  liking  or  disliking  that  a 
carriage  should  be  hired." 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  Agatha,"  replied  her 
mother,  *'I  quite  understand  that.  But 
afler  ail,  my  dear,  it  is  not  so  much  his 
likes  or  dislikes  as  the  money.  I  do  really 
believe  that  such  a  fine  mind  and  noble 
character  as  yours  might  be  capable  <^ 
almost  every  thing  in  the  world,  except 
finding  money  where  there  is  none.  But 
even  you,  Agatha,  must  confess  thai  to  be 
impossible." 

"  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  roust  again 
repeat  that  I  shall  confess  no  such  thing," 
returned  her  daughter.    "  I  presume  that 
when  you  use  the  word  money,  you  do  not 
literally  mean  the  sovereigns  and  dollars 
that  are  tossed  about  for  daily  use  ?     Of 
course  you  cannot  be  quite  so  childish  aa 
that.     I  really  do  not  suspect  you  of  it. 
You  speak  not  of  com,   but  of  means. 
The  steadfastness  of  will,  and  the  firmness 
of  purpose  to  which  I  allude,  will  certainly 
not  expend  itself  in  seeking  shillings  and 
sixpences  in  odd  corners  where  they  are 
not  to  be  found.    Its  sphere  of  action  ie 
somewhat  higher  than  that,  ma'am.  I  will  not 
attempt  at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  any 
general  explanation  of  the  various  ways  by 
which  |i  powerful  mind  is  able  to  control 
circumstances,  but  will  only  say,  what  in 
fact  is  all  that  is  necessary  at  the  present 
moment,  that  were  I  you,  ma'am,  I  should 
instantly  commission  Edward  to  find  his 
way  to  the  first  establishment  for  letting 
out  carriages  in  Rome ;  to  select  two  of 
the  handsomest-looking  and  most  commc^ 
dious  equipages  he  can  find,  one  open  for 
the  mornings,  the  other  close  for  the  night 
work,  and  to  engage  the  use  of  them   for 
three  months  certain,  together  with  a  good 
pair  of  horses  and  a  respectable  coachman« 
This  is  what  I  should  do ;  and  aa  to  the 
payment  for  them,  I  should  trust  for  find- 
ing wherewithal   to  the  same  energy  of 
character  which  dictated  the  ordering  it. 
Do    this,    ma'am,    without    wasting    any 
superfluous  anxiety  upon  the  subsequent 
question  of  ways  and  means,  and  depend 
upon  it  every  thing  will  go  on  smooth 
ly." 
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'^Indeed,  Agatha,  I  feel  it  Would  be 
follj  not  to  lean  for  support  upon  such  a 
character  as  yours.  It  would  be  ungrate- 
ful to  Providence  for  having  bestowed 
on  me  the  blessing  of  such  a  daughter !" 

And  Mrs.  Roberts  was  so  much  touched 
as  she  uttered  these  words,  that  she  drew 
out  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  blew  her 
nose. 

"  Go,  then,  my  dear  Edward,"  she  re- 
sumed, **  go,  and  do  for  us  the  good  service 
that  your  dear  sister  has  suggested ;  and 
you  may  order  the  carriage  to  come  to  the 
door  this  morning  at  two.  She  is  an  ex- 
traordinary creature,  Edward,  isn't  shet" 
added  the  proud  mother,  slightly  passing 
her  pocket-handkerchief  across  her  eyes. 

"  Why  yes,  ma'am,  Agatha  is  up  to 
a  thing  or  two,"  replied  the  joung  man, 

there  is  no  denying  that." 
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It  did  not  greatly  signify,  for  if  it  did 
not  come  to  pass  one  day,  it  certainly 
would  another,  but  it  so  chanced  that  poor 
Mr.  Roberts  happened  to  be  standing  in 
the  little  balcony  upon  which  the  two  win- 
dows of  the  drawing-room  opened,  when 
the  carriage  thus  obtained  drove  up  to  the 
door,  with  Edward  lounging  on  the  front 
seat  of  it. 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  gay  carriage  1"  said 
he,  stepping  back  into  the  room,  and  ad- 
dressing his  wife,  who,  unluckily  for  her, 
was  busily  engaged  in  putting  together  the 
component  parts  of  her  last  new  bonnet, 
which,  for  the  convenience  of  packing,  had 
been  taken  to  pieces.  "  Whose  smart 
carriage  can  this  be,  I  wonder,  and  how 
has  Edward  contrived  to  get  into  it?" 

Heartily  did  Mrs.  Roberts  wish  that  she 
bad  contented  herself  with  the  dim  light  of 
her  bed-room,  instead  of  venturing  at  such 
a  moment  into  the  general  sitting  apart- 
ment. But  her  employment  had  beguiled 
her  into  a  complete  forgelfulness  of  time, 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  later  by  an  hour  than 
she  supposed  it  to  be.  She  now  gathered 
up  her  work  in  haste,  and  was  hurrying 
from  the  room,  seemingly  without  having 
heard  the  half-exclamation,  ha1f>inquiry  of 
her  husband;  but  the  worthy  gentleman 
bad  not  yet  reached  that  state  of  morbid 
indifference  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  which  is  sometimes  found  by  such 
active  and  excellent  managers  as  Mrs. 
Roberts,  to  be  the  most  agreeable  mood  of 
mind  that  a  husband  can  be  brought  into 


— ^this  mood  he  had  not  yet  fully  reached, 
and  gave  proof  of  it  by  repeating  with  very 
troublesome  pertinacity,  ''Whose  smart 
carriage  is  that?" — nay,  he  even  exerted 
himself  sufficiently  to  lay  a  restraining 
hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door  while 
he  mildly  but  earnestly  said,  "  Do  tell  me, 
Sarah,  whose  carriage  that  is?" 

"  Whose  carriage  ?  why  the  livery-man's 
carriage,  to  be  sure.  What  can  his  name 
signify  ?  Don't  hold  the  door  in  that  way, 
sir,  but  open  it,  if  you  please,  directly.  I 
don't  want  to  keep  the  girls  waiting,"  said 
Mrs.  Roberts,  boldly. 

"  Stay  long  enough,  wife,  to  answer  roe 
one  question,"  returned  her  husband,  still 
resolutely  keeping  his  hand  on  the  lock  of 
the  door,  "  tell  me  if  that  carriage  is  hired 
for  you  ?  That  is  to  say,  Sarah,  have  we 
got  to  pay  for  it  ?" 

"  Pay  for  it  I"  cried  Mrs.  Roberts,  tn  an 
accent  of  profound  contempt,  *'  what  a 
perfect  curmudgeon  you  do  grow,  Roberts ! 
I  wonder  you  don't  ask  who  is  to  pay  for 
every  morsel  of  bread  we  eat.  Once  for 
all,  sir,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  will 
not  be  interfered  with  in  my  domestic  ar- 
rangements. Nobody  yet  ever  suspected 
me  of  not  knowing  how  to  manage  a  fanh- 
ily.  I  have  been  married  to  you  five-and- 
twenty  years,  sir,  and  you  won't  deny,  I  sup- 
pose, that  I  have  been  always  looked  up  to 
by  every  body  as  one  of  the  very  best  of 
managers.  I  never  asked  any  of  my  neigh- 
bors yet  what  I  ought  to  get  for  my  family, 
and  what  I  ought  not,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
begin  now,  I  promise  you." 

'*  Then,  Sarah,  I  am  a  ruined  man  !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Roberts,  in  a  voice  that  trem- 
bled from  very  genuine  emotion.  "  That 
desperate  manner  of  speaking  shows  it  as 
clear  as  light.  'Tis  all  humbug,  Sarah,  all 
that  you  have  been  saying  to  me  about  our 
affairs,  for  months  past,  is  all  humbug  !-<- 
Where  are  the  girls'  lovers  that  you  talked 
about  ?  Where  is  the  chance  of  Edward's 
getting  the  rich  young  lady  for  a  wife? 
Doesn't  she  shut  herself  up  from  you  all,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  show  that  she  won't  have 
him  ?  It  is  all  humbug,  Mrs.  Roberts,  all 
humbug,  and  I  am  a  ruined  man !" 

**  If  you  are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own 
fault,  and  nobody  else's,"  returned  his  wife, 
with  vehement  indignation,  arising  from  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  enlarged  views, 
contrasted  with  the  pitiful  littleness  of  his. 
"  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  sort  of  way 
you  would  take,  in  order  to  keep  your  child- 
ren back  in  the  world,  and  prevent  tbein 
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from  rising  a  single  peg  higher  than  you 
have  managed  to  do  yourself.  But  my 
children  have  too  much  of  their  mother  in 
them  to  bear  it,  and  so  you  will  find,  sir.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  in  your  power  to  prevent 
the  great,  the  unhoped-for  advantages  with 
which  they  are  now  surrounded  from  doing 
them  any  real  good.  I  dare  say  it  may  be 
in  your  power  to  do  that.  But  it  is  not  in 
your  power,  nor  ever  will  be,  to  turn  them 
back  again  into  poor  tame  ignorant  clods, 
contented  with  having  as  much  food  as  they 
want,  and  clothes  enough  to  keep  them 
warm.  You'll  never  be  able  to  turn  the 
chosen  friends  of  nobles  and  princesses 
into  such  animals  as  that ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  your  making  a  stand  against 
drawing  for  sufficient  money  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  our  present  station  in  life 
will  be  following  our  children  to  an  early 

frave.  I  don't  mean  to  talk  about  myself, 
know  you  don't  consider  me  now  of  much 
consequence  to  any  body.  You  have  taken 
it  into  your  poor  old  head  that  nobody 
knows  any  thing  but  yourself,  and  you  may 
soon  dance  Qver  my  grave  by  way  of  prov- 
ing you  are  right." 

At  this  point,  indignation  and  contempt 
gave  way  to  grief,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  drew 
out  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wept  vio- 
lently. 

"  Sarah !"  said  her  husband,  after  a  short 
sharp  struggle  with  his  common  sense, 
which  was  beat  out  of  the  field  by  bis  ha- 
bitual deference  and  habitual  affection  for 
his  wife,  '*  Sarah  I"  he  said,  "  I  am  many 
years  older  than  you,  and  if  one  of  us  is 
doomed  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  it  had  better 
be  me.  But  just  let  me  say  one  last  word, 
and  then  go  on  as  you  think  best.  My  belief 
is  that  we  shall  all  be  ruined — downright, 
positively  ruined  by  the  trying  to  live  among 
all  these  fine  folks.  But  don't  cry  any  more, 
Sarah,  don't  cry.  I  am  willing  to  do  what- 
ever you  like.  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  do 
every  thing  for  the  best,  my  dear,  and  if  it 
don't  answer,  why  I  am  sure  it  won't  be  the 
fault  of  your  will ;  so  don't  cry,  Sarah !  and 
you  shan't  find  that  I'll  plague  you  with  my 
dismal  forebodings  any  more." 

"  Keep  but  your  word  in  that,  my  dear 
Roberts,"  she  replied  with  sudden  anima- 
tion, and  raising  herself  on  tip-toe  to  give 
him  a  kiss,  '*  keep  but  your  word  in  that, 
and  depend  upon  it  that  every  thing  will  go 
well,  and  we  never  shall  have  any  differ- 
ence between  us  againj' 

The  good  man  sighed,  but  not  ostenta- 
tiously, returned  his  wife's  kiss  very  kindly, 
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and  then  threw  cpen  the  door  for  her  to 
pass.  But  Mrs.  Roberts  was  at  that  iden- 
tical moment  very  nearly  penniless ;  the 
large  supply  drawn  for  before  they  quitted 
Baden  having  been  so  nearly  absorbed  by 
the  unexpected  amount  of  the  various 
claims  upon  her,  as  barely  to  leave  suf- 
ficient for  the  journey ;  the  two  hundred 
pounds  which  she  had  calculated  would  re- 
main, with  which  to  commence  their  Ro- 
man campaign,  having  so  completely  van- 
ished  as  scarcely  to  have  left  a  trace  even 
on  her  memory.  She  felt,  therefore,  that 
she  should  by  no  means  be  doing  her  duty 
to  herself  and  her  dear  children,  if  she 
omitted  the  present  very  favorable  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  a  further  supply,  and  she 
therefore  said,  in  a  pleasant,  confidential 
tone,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  sooth- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  who  had 
not  of  late  been  treated  with  much  atten- 
tion by  his  greatly  occupied  family — 

"  Nay,  shut  the  door  again,  dear  Roberts, 
I  have  a  hundred  things  that  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  and  lately  you  have  always  seemed 
so  poorly,  and  disinclined  to  talk,  that 
I  have  not  liked  to  trouble  you ;  but  I  wisti 
to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken about  Edward's  match  with  Bertha 
being  off.  It  never  was  so  perfectly  cer- 
tain as  it  is  at  this  moment.  She  is  an  odd 
tempered  girl,  I  won't  deny  that,  and  if 
Edward  was  a  common  sort  of  character  I 
might  perhaps  have  some  anxiety  about  his 
being  happy  with  her.  But  he  is  so  very 
superior,  and  has  such  uncommon  powers 
of  mind,  and  knows  how  to  influence  those 
he  lives  with  in  such  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner»  that  I  feel  no  alarm  on  that  score.  So 
there  you  may  be  easy,  my  dear ;  and  as  to 
the  girls,  they  have  only  to  be  seen !  In  your 
life  you  never  beheld  any  thing  like  the 
fuss  that  was  made  with  them  last  night! — 
There  were  no  less  than  five  noblemen  and 
one  prince  that  desired  to  be  introduced  to 
them  ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  very  highest 
rank  that  desired  to  make  my  acquaintance 
was  really  something  quite  extraordinary  I 
But  of  course  you  know  that  though  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  all  this  sort  of  thing 
must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  our  dear  children  in  the 
exalted  station  of  life  for  which  they  are 
evidently  so  peculiarly  qualified — though 
we  cannot  with  any  reasonable  use  of  our 
eyes  and  understanding  doubt  this  final  re- 
sult, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  little 
present  ready  money  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  what  I  feel,  Roberts,  is  that  we 
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ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence — very 
thankful  indeed — ^that  enabled  you  by  a 
little  steady  industry  and  perseverance,  to 
realize  enough  to  enable  us  to  conquer 
what  I  have  no  doubt  hag  often  proved  an 
insuperable  difficulty  to  many  people.  And 
it  is  this  consideration y  my  dear  Roberts, 
that  ought  now  and  always  to  prevent  your 
feeling  any  repugnance  for  drawing  for  the 
necessary  supplies.  Trust  me,  my  dear,  it 
will  all  come  back  to  you,  and  with  inter- 
est. I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing 
about  it  till  to-morrow,  because  we  have 
several  calls  to  make  to-day,  but  as  we  are 
upon  the  subject,  it  will  save  us  both  trou- 
ble if  you  will  give  me  a  draft  now.  I  un- 
derstand that  if  people  can  show  that  they 
have  any  decent  introductions  here,  Torlo- 
nia  will  cash  a  draft  at  sight,  and  1  am  sure 
that  will  be  monstrous  convenient  just  now, 
for  the  journey  has  left  me  quite  dry." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  speech 
Mrs.  Roberts  had  been  engaged  in  bring- 
ing forward  and  unlocking  her  writing-desk, 
which  contained  all  she  wanted  for  carry- 
ing through  the  business  she  was  upon. 

*'  Let  it  be  five  hundred,  Roberts,  will 
you  dear  t  Less  than  that  will  really  be  of 
no  use  at  all." 

"  But  don't  you  expect  a  remittance 
from  Miss  Harrington's  aunt,  my  dear?" 
said  Mr.  Roberts,  holding  the  pen  she  had 
given  him  suspended  over  the  paper.  **  If 
1  don't  mistake,  it  is  several  weeks  behind- 
hand." 

"  What,  Bertha's  hundred  pounds  for  this 
current  quarter?  Oh  no,  my  dear,  it  is 
not  behindhand  at  all.  How  could  you 
suppose  that  such  a  manager  as  I  am  could 
have  suffered  that  ?  Oh  no  1  we  got  that  just 
before  we  set  off*  from  Baden ;  and  lucky  it 
was  that  we  did,  for  we  never  should  have 
got  here  without  it.  But  do  write  the  draft, 
my  dear  Roberts,  will  you?  The  poor 
dear  girls  will  think  that  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten them." 

Mr.  Roberts  re-adjusted  the  paper  before 
him,  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink,  and  wrote 
the  draft  for  the  sum  named.  But  before 
be  signed  his  name  to  it  he  paused,  and 
seemed  for  a  minute  or  two  deeply  absorb- 
ed in  thought.  During  this  interval  the 
countenance  of  his  wife  became  greatly 
overclouded,  and  a  look  of  red  and  resolute 
purpose  succeeded  to  the  radiant  good  hu- 
mor it  had  before  exhibited.  After  the 
pause  described,  Mr.  Roberts,  pushing  the 
paper  a  little  away  from  him,  looked  up  in 
the  face  of  his  wife.  If  any  thought  of  remon- 
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strance  still  lingered  in  his  mind,  it  vanish- 
ed as  he  did  so,  and  in  the  next  moment  his 
name  was  subscribed  to  the  draft. 

The  next  time  that  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Roberts  was  heard  to  utter  a  command,  it 
pronounced  these  words  to  his  youngest 
daughter :  **  Maria,  order  the  man-servant 
to  let  me  have  hot  water,  sugar,  and  brandy, 
brought  to  me  every  evening  before  he  goes 
out  with  the  carriage."  And  this  order 
was  given  and  obeyed. 


While  the  affairs  of  Mrs.  Roberts  and 
her  children  went  on  thus  prosperously  at 
Rome,  those  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  Miss  Har- 
rington, who  were  both  left  pretty  much  to 
their  own  devices,  were  managed  on  prin- 
ciples diametrically  opposite  to  any  which 
regulated  the  movements  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  but  which  resembled  each  other 
very  closely.  For  while  Mrs.  and  the  two 
Miss  Robertses,  together  with  Mr.  Edward 
Roberts,  were  making  the  most  vehement 
exertions,  and  with  great  success,  to  pass  as 
many  hours  of  their  existence  as  possible  in 
a  crowd.  Mr.  Roberts  and  Miss  Harrington 
limited  their  quieter  labors  to  the  endeavor 
of  keeping  themselves  in  their  separate 
little  spheres,  as  much  alone  as  possible. 

As  to  Mr.  Roberts,  poor  man,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  peaceably,  trouble 
nobody,  and  trust  to  chance  for  what  was 
to  come  next.  He  had  meditated  a  good 
deal  before  he  had  reached  this  state  of 
mind  on  the  two  very  different  terminations 
predicted  by  himself  and  his  wife  to  the 
race  they  were  running.  These  medita- 
tions had  by  no  means  lessened  his  fears,  or 
strengthed  his  hopes ;  but  the  more  he  re- 
flected on  the  leading  features  of  his  lady's 
character,  and  the  more  meekly  conscious 
these  sober  reasonings  made  him  of  his  own, 
the  more  deeply  he  became  convinced  that 
though  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  make 
them  all  lead  a  life  of  wrangling  dissension, 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  keep  them  with- 
in the  bounds  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
prudence,  and  he  therefore  deliberately  and 
resolutely  decided  upon  letting  them  have 
their  own  way.  He  thought  it  most  likely 
his  wife  would  stop  short  before  she  had 
spent  quite  all  that  he  had  belonging  to 
him,  and  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  to  prepare  himself  for  the  manner 
of  life  which  he  thought  likely,  at  no  very 
great  distance  of  time,  to  follow  that  which 
they  were  pursuing  at  present.      He  posi- 
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lively  refused  to  have  either  a  new  coat  or 
a  new  hat,  both  which  articles  were  cer- 
tainly wanting  to  render  his  appearance  fit 
for  exhibition.  He  freely  acknowledged 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  bronght  the  argu- 
ment to  a  conclusion  by  declaring  that  he 
did  not  like  to  go  into  company,  and  there- 
fore should  always  stay  at  home.  The  re- 
solution thus  proclaimed  was  not  perhaps 
altogether  disagreeable  to  his  family,  and 
Mrs.  Roberts  did  not  look  at  all  angry  as 
she  replied,  "  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  feel 
that,  I  don't  see  any  use  in  the  world  in 
dragging  you  about  and  keeping  you  out  of 
your  bed,  when  I  dare  say  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  for  your  health  that  you 
should  be  in  it.  And  if  that's  settled,  you 
are  quite  right  about  not  having  a  coat,  for 
Heaven  knows  it  is  the  duty  of  both  of  us 
to  spare  every  thing  we  can  in  the  way  of 
expense,  just  at  the  very  time  that  the  dear 
children  are  wanting  every  farthing  we  can 
manage  to  spend,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
losing  the  great  advantages  of  what  we  are 
doing  for  them." 

"  Very  well,  Sarah,  then  we  are  agreed 
about  that,"  said  Mr.  Roberts  in  reply,  and 
not  wishing  to  hear  any  more  just  then  of 
the  *'  great  advantages"  of  which  he  had 
already  heard  so  much,  he  lefl  the  room  as 
he  spoke.  It  was  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
this  conversation  that  Mr.  Roberts  gave  the 
order  for  the  constant  supply  of  brandy  and 
water  which  has  been  mentioned  above, 
and  those  who  had  seen  him  as  he  stepped 
on  board  the  steam-boat  on  the  Thames, 
father  less  than  eighteen  months  before, 
had  they  looked  at  him  only  one  month 
after  this  new  arrangement  had  taken  place, 
would  either  not  have  recognized  him  at  all, 
or  would  have  imagined  that  he  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  some  slow-working 
poison,  which,  though  it  did  not  appear 
immediately  to  threaten  his  existence,  must 
Booner  or  later  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

Nor  would  such  imaginings  have  very 
widely  erred.  But  though  strong  brandy- 
and-water,  taken  constantly  and  copiously, 
is  probably  far  from  wholesome,  it  could 
not,  unaided  by  other  causes,  have  wrought 
this  sudden  change,  though  it  might  have 
assisted  it.  The  case,  however,  is  not  a 
rare  one,  though  it  has  not  been  much  ex- 
amined into  or  commented  upon.  Poor 
Mr.  Roberts  is  not  the  only  man  who  has 
been  coaxed  into  leaving  his  native  British 
home  for  the  sake  of  saving  money  and  im- 

S roving  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  who 
as  discovered  too  late  that  neither  of  these 
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objects  has'been  obtained  by  his  expatriation. 
He  is  not  the  first  who  has  felt  that  among 
all  the  new  and  startling  objects  which  en- 
compass him  with  oppressive  strangeness  in 
a  foreign  land,  the  most  new,  the  most 
startling,  and  the  most  painfully  strange,  is 
the  aspect  and  bearing  of  his  own  family. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
observation  has  the  remotest  reference  to 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  rational  enjoy- 
ments of  civilized  life,  namely,  that  of 
travelling  in  search  of  all  that  is  best  worth 
looking  upon  in  nature  and  in  art.  It 
would  indeed  be  absurd  to  confound  the 
happy  power  of  travelling  far  and  wide  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  memory 
of  objects  which  may  be  dwelt  upon  with 
pleasure  through  a  long  life,  with  that  of 
running  the  desperate  risk  of  exchanging  a 
native  home  for  a  foreign  one.  The  doing 
this  where  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  im- 
proving health  thereby  is  quite  right.  Nay, 
there  is  probably  nothing  very  importantly 
wrong  in  it,  where  a  man  and  his  wife,  hav- 
ing no  children,  have  nothing  but  their  own 
pleasure  to  consult ;  and  still  less,  perhaps, 
can  those  who  are  doomed  to  content  them- 
selves with  single  blessedness,  be  blamed 
for  seeking  amelioration  of  their  solitary 
condition,  wherever  they  fancy  it  likely  to 
be  found.  But  alas!  for  the  facile  hus- 
band and  indulgent  father  who  yields  his 
judgment  to  the  ambitious  aspirations  of 
his  woman-kind,  and  decides  upon  taking 

up  his  abode  upon  the  continent  I 

•  •  •  • 

The  similarity  which  has  been  alluded 
to  between  the  mode  of  life  of  Mr.  Roberts 
and  that  of  Miss  Harrington,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  brandy  and  water,  indeed,  it 
chiefly  consisted  in  the  determination  of 
both  not  to  join  in  the  festivities  to  which 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  devoting  them- 
selves. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  perhaps, 
that  any  girl  of  seventeen  could  be  thrust 
out  from  her  natural  home  in  the  way  Ber- 
tha Harrington  had  been,  and  thrown 
among  strangers,  without  graver  considera- 
tion given  to  their  fitness  for  the  charge, 
than  had  been  deemed  necessary  in  her 
case,  without  some  injurious  effect  arising 
from  it.  Bertha  was  still  a  pure-minded, 
affectionate,  unaffected  girl,  but  she  bad 
become  much  too  indifferent  to  the  opinions 
of  others  (with  the  exception  at  least  of  one 
single  individual),  and  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  disposal  of  her  time^ 
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at  least  for  the  present,  was  her  own  amuse- 
ment, or,  as  she  would  have  herself  called 
it,  her  own  improvement.  The  extreme 
repugnance  with  which  the  style  and  man- 
ners of  the  Roberts  race  had  inspired  her, 
led  her  to  believe  that  the  first  thing  need- 
fiil  to  the  regulation  of  her  own  conduct, 
was  to  keep  out  of  their  way;  and  to 
achieve  this  she  certainly  permitted  her- 
self a  degree  of  independence  in  her  pro- 
ceedings, which  could  not  safely  be  received 
as  admissable  in  any  code  of  young  lady- 
like regulations.  Of  all  the  books  treat- 
ing of  Rome  and  its  marvels,  which  she 
bad  chanced  to  get  hold  of,  the  "  Corinne" 
of  Madame  de  Sta^l  had  made  the  deepest 
impression.  It  was  in  fact  her  hand-book, 
her  vade  mecum,  her  delight.  As  to  all  the 
latter  part  of  it,  she  had  read  it  once,  wept 
heartily,  classed  the  hero  in  her  mind  as 
one  of  the  vilest  of  the  human  race,  and 
then  turned  back  to  the  immortal  pages  sa- 
cred to  Rome.  To  see  all  that  Corinne 
saw,  was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart,  and 
the  first  resolve  of  her  bold  young  spirit. 
She  blushed  in  her  solitary  chamber  as  she 
caught  herself  wishing  that  her  cousin 
William  was  there  to  go  every  where  with 
ler,  as  wicked  Lord  Neville  had  done  with 
Corinne,  and  then  she  almost  exclaimed 
aloud  at  the  sin  of  letting  such  a  false 
wretch  as  Neville  enter  her  thoughts  in 
connexion  with  Vincent.  And  then  she 
took  herself  very  severely  to  task  for  suffer- 
ing herself  to  wish  for  her  cousin  William 
at  all.  That,  all  goodness  and  all  kindness 
as  be  had  been  to  her,  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  with  her  was  quite  plain,  and  she  only 
began  to  flatter  herself  that  she  was  not,  re- 
specting her  feelings  for  him,  exactly  every 
thing  that  she  should  most  have  hated  to 
be,  when  it  occurred  to  her  that,  after  all, 
there  was  nothing  perhaps  in  the  world 
that  she  should  really  and  truly  like  so  well 
as  hiring  a  valet-de-place  to  be  in  constant 
attendance  upon  her  every  morning. 

It  required  some  exertion  of  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  to  which  her  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances had  given  birth  to  enable  her 
to  do  this.  Money  she  had  at  her  command 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  Robertses 
were  aware,  for  her  mysterious  father  had 
commissioned  Lady  Morton,  soon  afler  her 
arrival  at  Baden,  to  transmit  to  her  circu- 
lating bills  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  an  intimation  that  an  equal 
sum  would  be  added  to  her  private  income 
as  long  as  she  continued  abroad.  This 
sum  was  as  yet  untouched,  and  it  was  her 
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purpose  to  make  a  visit  to  the  banking  es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  Torlonia  part  of  one 
of  her  earliest  excursions,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  intended  valet-de-place. 

It  took  her  a  good  while  to  decide  upon 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  this  necessary 
attendant,  at  length  she  determined  to  ask 
the  master  of  the  circulating  library  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  if  he  could  recommend 
such  a  person.  To  this  library  she  had  al- 
ready found  her  way  on  foot,  and  by  the  aid 
of  her  very  quiet  dress,  and  a  thick  veil, 
she  had  managed  to  go  and  come  (the  dis- 
tance was  but  short)  without  any  misadven- 
ture whatever.  Her  application  to  the 
master  of  this  little  establishment  was  per- 
fectly successful,  as  was  also  the  request 
that  she  might  meet  the  important  person 
he  recommended  at  his  shop  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  preference  to  his  coming  to  her 
at  the  lodgings,  which  might  lead  to  ques- 
tionings and  discussions  that  she  wished  to 
avoid. 

The  meeting  thus  arranged  took  place 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  the  result 
enabled  her  to  set  forth  the  next  day  in  a 
respectable  looking  carriage  provided  by 
her  new  attendant,  with  "  Corinne"  in  her 
hand,  and  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 

But  this  masterly  arrangement  was  not 
achieved  without  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Roberts  to  discover  what  the 
young  lady  was  about.  Conscientiously 
satisfied,  indeed,  that  the  alliance  so  happily 
secured  for  her  with  Edward,  must  effectu- 
ally protect  her  from  any  possible  ill  conse- 
quence arising  from  the  gossiping  of  idle 
tongues,  she  would  have  deemed  any  inter- 
ference with  her  profitable  young  boarder's 
whims,  as  an  act  scarcely  less  sinful  than 
suicide,  and  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  as 
well  as  on  various  former  ones,  she  resolv- 
ed to  keep  clear  of  any  such  wickedness. 
But,  to  say  truth,  there  were  other  grounds 
on  which  the  daily  sight  of  this  independ- 
ent carriage  alarmed  her.  Bertha,  as  it 
may  be  remembered,  had  once  hinted,  upon 
being  asked  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  »the  Baden  carriage,  that  she  conceived 
the  four  hundred  per  annum  which  was 
paid  for  her  accommodation  in  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts's family  was  intended  to  include  it — a 
startling  sort  of  reply  this,  which  had  never 
been  forgotten,  and  which  had  gone  far  to- 
wards establishing  the  very  unusual  degree 
of  independence  which  the  young  lady  en- 
joyed. And  now,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  was  in  the  self-assared  step 
with  which  the  youthful  Bertha  daily  de* 
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Bcended  the  stairs  to  her  mysteriously  ob- 
tained equipage,  enough  to  aJarm  the  most 
liberal-minded  chaperon  in  existence ;  and 
though  the  extraordinary  composure  of 
manner  with  which  she  might  be  seen,  day 
after  day,  to  give  commands  to  her  attentive 
ralet-de-place  as  to  the  order  of  the  morn- 
ing's excursion,  would  naturally  have  sug- 
gested to  most  ladies  holding  the  responsi- 
ble position  assumed  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  that 
it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  know  how  she 
disposed  of  herself  during  these  long  morn- 
ings, she  was  vastly  less  anxious  as  to  any 
personal  risk  which  the  presumptuous 
young  lady  might  run  by  so  unusual  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  than  concerning  the  possi- 
bility that  the ''  idiai  girl "  as  she  still  some- 
times affected  to  call  her,  might  have  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  hire  carriage,  horses, 
coachman,  and  footman,  all  upon  the  Rob- 
ertses'  credit.  As  to  the  first,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  for  Edward  to  set  all  that  to 
rights  by  and  by ;  but  as  to  the  last,  she  con- 
scientiously felt  it  to  be  her  own  especial 
duty  to  obtain  information. 

When  this  alarming  possibility  first  sug- 

Sested  ^  itself,  the  ample  countenance  of 
Irs.  Roberts  glowed  from  forehead  to  chin, 
and  from  ear  to  ear.  It  was  certainly  very 
delightful  to  drive  about  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  unrestrained  conversation  of  her  own 
children,  but  she  felt  that  the  disagreeable 
presence  of  Bertha  must  be  endured  by 
them  all,  if  the  annoyance  was  only  to  be 
avoided  by  having  to  pay  for  a  second  car- 
riage. 

The  very  earliest  possible  opportunity 
was  seized  by  Mrs.  Roberts  for  a  tete^tete 
with  Miss  Harrington,  in  order  to  put  this 
important  matter  upon  a  proper  footing; 
and  although  the  obtaining  this  was  no 
very  easy  thing,  from  the  strict  blockade  by 
which  Bertha  contrived  to  protect  her  own 
room,  and  the  very  few  minutes  which,  ex- 
cept while  at  table,  she  spent  out  of  it,  per- 
severance at  length  accomplished  it,  and 
Bertha  found  herself  alone  with  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts, and  that  lady  stoutly  standing  between 
herself  and  the  door.  • 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  began 
the  careful  chaperon,  *'  for  stopping  you, 
because  you  seem  rather  in  a  hurry ;  but  I 
can't  think  I  should  be  doing  right,  my 
dear  Miss  Bertha,  if  I  didn*t  make  any  ob- 
servation about  your  driving  about  the  town 
all  alone  as  you  do.  You  know,  my  dear, 
that  there  is  always,  of  course,  a  place  kept 
vacant  and  ready  for  yon  in  our  carriage 
whenever  you  like  to  go  out,  and  I  there- 
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fore  really  don't  see  what  occasion  you  can 
possibly  have  for  another." 

Poor  Bertha,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
resolute  and  unflinching  resolution  to  fol- 
low her  own  inclinations  till  her  cousin  Vin- 
cent should  again  be  near  enough  to  substi- 
tute his,  as  her  rule,  indeed  even  at  the  very 
moment  that^^e  braced  her  spirit  to  with- 
stand every  possible  interference,  felt  that 
her  much  disliked  hostess  had  some  show 
of  reason  for  her  remonstrance,  and  though 
her  will  was  steadfast,  her  voice  was  gen- 
tle, as  she  replied, 

"  A  carriage  entirely  at  my  own  com- 
mand is  necessary  for  me,  Mrs.  Roberts, 
because  I  want  to  go  to  places  where  no- 
bodv  else  wants  to  go,  and  I  willingly  pay 
for  It  myself,  in  order  to  avoid  putting  yon 
and  your  daughters  to  the  inconvenience 
of  giving  up  any  engagements  of  your  own, 
in  order  to  accommodate  me." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  it  is  impo^ 
sible  to  say  any  thing  against  that,  because 
it  is  just  the  sort  of  genteel  politeness 
which  every  one  would  like  to  see  in  a 
young  lady  of  your  rank  and  fortune.  And 
I  suppose,  my  dear,  that  you  are  quite  sure 
that  you  have  money  enough  to  pay  for 
it!" 

Had  Mrs.  Roberts  said  one  single  sylla- 
ble expressive  of  anxiety  lest  her  young  in- 
mate might  attract  attention,  and  be  deem- 
ed indiscreet,  from  the  unprotected  style  in 
which  she  pursued  her  amusement,  it  might 
have  gone  far  towards  making  the  poor  lit- 
tle girl  more  cautious  in  her  proceedings, 
for  there  was  no  mixture  of  audacity  in  her 
courage,  no  wish  for  exemption  from  any 
restraint  for  which  she  could  feel  respect, 
but  this  allusion  to  her  purse  and  its  re- 
sources was  most  unfortunate.  It  offended 
and  disgusted  her  in  every  way ;  and  more 
than  ever  determined  to  assume  the  entire 
disposal  of  herself  till  ahe  should  be  happy 
enough  to  be  again  within  reach  of  ad- 
vice and  protection  which  she  could  recog- 
nize as  fit  and  proper,  she  brought  the  con- 
versation to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  say- 
ing, 

*'  Till  I  have  given  you  some  reason  for 
it,  madam,  you  have  no  right  to  suppose 
roe  capable  of  contracting  debts  which  I 
am  unable  to  pay ;  and  unless  yon  wish  me 
immediately  to  take  measures  for  finding 
another  home,  you  will  do  well  to  abstain 
from  such  interference  with  my  conduct 
as  may  render  my  present  abode  intolerable 
to  me." 

''.Dear  me,  Miss  Harrington,  I  am  sure 
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• 

I  would  not  do  aay  thing  of  the  kind  upon 
anj  account  whatever ;  on  the  contrary, 
my  dear,  I  make  it  quite  a  point  of  honor 
towards  your  dear  aunt  to  render  aJl 
things  as  agreeable  to  you  as  possible/' 

Such  was  the  placable  rejoinder  of  Mrs. 
Roberts,  having  quietly  listened  to  which, 
Bertha  left  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  young 
princess,  graciously  accepting  an  apology 
for  some  inadvertent  offence  offered  to  her 
greatness. 

**  Won't  Master  £dward  bring  her  down 
a  peg  or  two,  I  wonder  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts to  her  daughters,  as  she  concluded  her 
description  of  the  above  scene. 

''  If  he  does  not,"  replied  Agatha,  "  he 
will  richly  deserve  to  be  brought  down 
himself." 
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A  8KILF0I.  pen,  aoting  as  a  conductor  to 
a  tolerably  observing  mind,  while  engaged 
in  ransacking  Rome,  might  still  find  where^ 
withal  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  paper  in  the 
genuine  Corinne  vein.  But  start  not,  gen- 
de  reader !  No  such  hasardous  attempt  is 
about  to  be  made  here,  either  for  your  de- 
lectation or  annoyance ;  it  shall  suffice  to 
repeat  that  Bertha  Harrington  wearied  not 
in  the  path  she  had  chosen  for  herself,  but 
persevered  with  an  appetite  that  seemed  to 
increase  with  what  it  fed  on,  in  visiting  and 
revisiting  (and  then  coming  back  again  to 
get  another  look)  all  the  most  cherished 
objects  which  that  immortal  rouaeum  con- 
tains. 

Now,  though  it  had  been  gravely  debated 
in  the  Roberts  family  only  a  few  short 
months  before,  whether  Miss  Harrington 
was  handsome  or  ugly,  though  she  had 
been  sUongly  suspected  during  that  inter- 
val of  being  little  better  than  an  idiot  in 
capacity,  and  though,  worst  of  all  perhaps, 
she  dressed  with  no  other  object  than 
to  make  herself  as  little  conspicuous  as 
possible,  she  nevertheless  did  not  quite 
escape  observation.  Had  she  indeed  been 
less  lovely  than  she  really  was,  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  perpetually  seen  by  those 
who  had  the  same  pursuits  as  herself,  ram- 
bling in  solitary  enjoyment,  and  with  no 
other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  an 
ordinary  valet-de^ace,  from  one  end  of 
Rome  to  the  other,  could  scarcely  fail  of 
drawing  a  good  deal  more  attention  than 
ahe  wae  at  idl  aware  o£  But  so  utterly  ig- 
norant was  Bertha  of  all  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  can  teach,  and  which 


nothing  else  can,  that  she  felt  as  snugly 
secure  as  if  she  had  been  shut  up  in  cotton ; 
and  as  she  rarely  looked  at  any  man  or 
woman,  except  such  as  were  made  of  mar- 
ble, it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the  more 
insignificant  portion  of  the  creation  formed 
of  clay  might,  by  possibility,  take  it  into 
their  poor  mortal  heads  to  look  at  her. 
This  oversight  on  her  part  was  unfortu- 
nate, as  it  exposed  her  to  much  that  it 
would  have  been  desirable  she  should 
avoid. 

More  gay  young  eyes  had  looked  at  her, 
and  more  gay  old  ones  too  had  taken  the 
same  direction,  than  it  is  at  allinecessary  to 
enumerate ;  one  single  anecdote  will  suffice 
to  show  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the 
danger  of  a  young  lady's  fancying  that  she 
can  take  care  of  herself,  without  better 
assistance  than  that  of  a  valet-de-place. 

It  happened  that  Bertha  had  worked  up 
her  fanciful  young  mind  into  a  state  of 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  Pantheon.  There 
was  something  in  its  form  and  proportions, 
in  the  unwonted  manner  in  which 
"thoughts  commercing  with  the  skies," 
might  be  followed  by  eyes  wishing  to  com- 
merce with  it  also,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
trast between  its  past  and  present  dedica- 
tion, which  drew  her  again  and  again  be- 
neath its  beautiful  dome,  and  often  as  she 
drove  along  the  Via  Sacra,  she  never  failed 
to  give  il  a  fond  look,  which  very  often  led 
to  an  affectionately  long  visit. 

Twice  had  her  accomplished  valet-de- 
place  followed  her  into  the  building,  and 
twice  followed  her  round  it,  reciting  all  the 
records  concerning  it,  which  it  is  so  perfect- 
ly  necessary  for  an  unlearned  lady  to  hear 
once,  but  so  exceedingly  annoying  to  listen 
to  a  second  time.  On  her  first  visit  she 
heard  him  with  great  attention,  but  during 
the  second,  her  manner  so  evidently  showed 
this  intelligent  official  that  his  antiquarian 
lore  was  no  longer  required,  that  when  she 
entered  the  building  for  the  third  time  he 
reposed  himself  on  the  step  of  the  carriage 
as  long  as  she  stayed.  This  man,  however, 
though  professionally  devoted  to  time  past, 
was  not  so  entirely  withdrawn  firom  time 
present  as  not  to  remark  the  singularity  of 
his  young  mistress's  mode  of  life.  He  had 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that 
when  pretty  young  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of 
appearing  abroad  without  any  protection  at 
all,  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be  living 
under  the  especial  protection  of  some  per^ 
son  in  particular.  Nor  did  this  experienc- 
ed individual  stop  here  in  his  conjectures 
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respecting  his  javenile  patroness.  If  the 
solitary  carriage,  together  with  the  many 
Roman  memoriaJs,  in  the  purchase  of 
which  she  indalged  herself,  convinced  him 
that  she  had  one  particular  "  friend,"  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  she  haunted 
St.  Peter's,  the  Pantheon,  the  Vatican,  and 
so  forth,  evidently  (after  her  first  visit  to 
each)  preferring  his  absence  to  his  pre- 
sence, convinced  him  quite  as  firmly,  that 
she  either  had,  or  intended  to  have,  more 
than  one. 

It  was  then  in  front  of  the  majestic  por- 
tico of  her  favorite  Pantheon,  that  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  took  place,  which  will 
show  clearly  enough  the  sort  of  position  in 
which  the  heiress  of  Sir  Christopher  Har- 
rington had  contrived  to  place  herself, 
while  strenuously  endeavoring,  with  what 
she  believed  to  be  very  praiseworthy  reso- 
lution, to  find  consolation  in  her  independ- 
ence, for  the  desolate  exile  in  which  she 
seemed  doomed  to  live. 

Luigi  Mondorlo  had  not  been  reading 
his  "  Ariosto*'  on  the  step  of  Miss  Harring- 
ton's carriage  for  above  half  an  hour  on  the 
fourth  day  that  he  had  attended  her  to  this 
admired  edifice,  when  a  young  Englishman 
of  rather  distinguished  manner  and  appear- 
ance came  out  of  it,  and  having  looked 
with  somewhat  of  a  scrutinizing  glance  at 
the  equipage  for  a  minute  or  two,  addressed 
him  in  pretty  good  Italian  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  I  think  I  know  your  face,  my  good 
fellow.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  just 
the  sort  of  person  I  am  looking  after  for  a 
friend  of  mine.  Are  you  likely  to  be  long 
engaged  with  the  lady  you  are  attending 
upon  now?" 

Mondorlo  looked  up  at  him  with  the  keen 
quick  glance  of  an  Italian  eye,  and  more 
than  half  smiled  as  he  replied, "  How  does 
the  signor  know  that  I  am  in  attendance 
upon  any  lady  at  all  ?" 

The  young  Englishman  returned  the 
glance  and  the  smile  too  as  he  answered,  "  I 
believe  you  Italians  think  that  no  men  have 
eyes  but  yourselves.  But  will  you  be  pleas- 
ed to  answer  my  question  ?" 

''Certainly,"  replied  the  man,  rising, 
"^to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  will  an- 
swer it.  I  intend  to  remain  in  my  present 
situation  as  long  as  the  lady  requires  my 
services.  But  how  long  that  may  be  I  do 
not  know.  When  she  dismisses  roe,  it  will 
be  an  honor  to  be  employed  by  the  sig- 


nor. 


''  Very   well  then,  you  must    give  me 
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your  name  and  address,"  rejoined  the 
Englishman,  "  that  I  may  know  how  to 
get  at  you." 

"Many  thanks,  signor.  My  name  is 
Luigi  Mondorlo,  and  I  am  always  to  be 
heard  of  at  the  English  library  in  the  Piaz- 
za di  Spagna,"  said  the  man. 

Mr.  Lawry,  for  such  was  his  name, 
drew  forth  his  tablets  and  wrote  the  ad- 
dress. 

"  But  how  comes  it,  my  good  fellow,"  he 
resumed,  "  that  such  a  clever,  well-inform- 
ed valet-de-place  as  you  are,  for  I  followed 
you  and  your  party  one  day  round  the  Vati- 
can, how  comes  it,  I  say,  that  you  should 
sit  here  amusing  yourself  with  that  queer- 
looking  little  book  instead  of  attending  the 
young  lady  round  the  Pantheon  1" 

The  man  laughed.  "  She  has  been  here 
so  often,  signor,  that  she  has  heard  all  I 
have  got  to  say  about  it,  and  would  be  as 
tired  of  hearing  it  all  over  again,  I  sup- 
pose, as  I  should  be  of  saying  it,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  What  do  you  think  makes  her  come 
here  so  often  t"  demanded  Mr.  Lawry. 

''  That  is  no  business  of  mine,"  replied 
Luigi. 

"Business?  No,  certainly.  The  an- 
swering such  a  question  as  mine  has  noth- 
ing very  like  business  in  it  But  unless 
she  pays  you,  and  well  too,  for  holding 
your  tongue,  she  cannot  reasonably  expect 
that  you  should  stand  for  hours  together 
waiting  upon  her  pleasure,  without  speak- 
ing a  word  to  any  one  that  passes  by.  But 
perhaps  she  does  pay  you  well  for  keeping 
her  secrets.     Have  1  guessed  rightly  ?" 

**  No,  indeed,  you  have  not,  sir,"  replied 
the  man,  yawning.  "She  does  not  seem 
much  to  care  who  knows  of  her  goings  on. 
I  never  saw  her  pretend  to  make  the  least 
mystery  or  concealment  about  any  thing 
she  does,  except  just  putting  down  her  veil 
as  she  goes  in  and  comes  out  of  the  places." 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  that  is  strange 
enough,"  returned  Mr.  Lawry ;  "  for  of 
course,  by  your  manner  of  speaking,  yoa 
know  that  there  are  some  things  she  does 
that  she  would  not  very  well  like  every  body 
to  know."  * 

"  Why  I  have  p)t  no  very  good  right  to 
say  so  either,"  said  the  man,  looking  frank«- 
ly  up  in  the  face  of  the  questioner ;  "  only, 
you  know,  that  when  a  young  lady  is  living 
in  the  way  that  of  course  she  lives  in,  the 
gentlemen  they  depend  upon  would  not,  in 
the  general  way,  quite  like  that  she  should 
keep  loitering  about  as  this  one  does^  in  all 
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the  most  quiet  places.     We  don't  want  any  i 
conjaror  to  tell  us  how  young  ladies  are 
amusing  themselves  when  they  do  that." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  she 
lires  with  V*  said  Mr.  Lawry. 

"  I  know  not,  on  my  word,"  replied  the 
conscientious  valet.  "  And  I  do  not  know 
ker  name  either.  She  pays  me  every  week 
herself,  and  I  hring  her  the  receipt  for  the 
carriage  and  horses  too,  and  the  buono  mono 
to  the  coachman  she  gives  herself.  But  I 
never  had  any  occasion  to  ask  for  her  name, 
or  for  that  of  the  gentleman  either — and  so 
I  never  did,  for  I  don't  love  English  names, 
they  are  so  difficult." 

"  Then  it  is  an  English  gentleman  she 
lives  with  V  said  Mr.  Lawry. 

"Why  that  I  take  to  be  a  matter  of 
course,  sir,  from  the  quantity  of  money  she 
throws  away  in  little  bronzes  and  marbles, 
the  miniature  copies,  you  know,  sir,  of  our 
great  works.  We  never  see  that  in  any  la- 
dies that  don't  live  under  the  protection  of 
English  gentlemen." 

"And  pray,  my  good  Mr.  Luigi  Mon- 
dorlo,"  said  the  young  Englishman,  with 
sudden  animation,  "  how  do  you  know  that 
she  lives  with  any  gentleman  at  all  ?" 

The  man  laughed.  "How  do  I  know 
it  t"  be  repeated.  "  You  are  a  good  many 
years  younger  than  I  am,  signor,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that,  and  yet  1  should  have 
thought  you  were  old  enough  too  to  know 
that  young  ladies  like  my  padrona  do  not 
wander  about  the  churches,  and  galleries, 
and  ruins,  in  the  style  she  does,  if  they 
have  any  body  to  take  care  of  them  except 
the  sentleroan  they  live  with,  unless  they 
are  just  married  indeed,  and  don't  choose 
to  take  any  body  about  with  them  as  yet. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  my  padrona, 
for  the  servants  of  the  house  always  call 
her  '  la  signorina,' " 

"  But  how  comes  it  that  you  have  never 
asked  these  servants  of  the  house  any  thing 
about  hert  If  you  had  done  this,  you 
would  not  be  driven  to  so  much  guess-work 
as  you  seem  to  be  at  present." 

"  Ecco  I"  exclaimed  the  man,  laughing, 
"  that  is  quite  an  English  question,  signor. 
The  Roman  people  never  think  of  making 
any  inquiries  of  that  sort.  A  gentleman 
may  ask  a  lady  a  question,  or  a  lady  may 
ask  a  gentleman,  for  the  private  and  particu- 
lar satisfaction  of  either  party,  that  is,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  man  and  wife.  But 
Rome  would  not  be  wide  enough  to  contain 
its  population  if  such  sort  of  questions  as 
you  suggest  were  to  be  set  going  among 
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them.  We  are  a  peaceable  people,  signor, 
in  these  latter  days,  whatever  we  might  be 
formerly — ^peaceable  in  all  ways,  whether 
it  be  his  Holiness  or  the  Emperor  that 
takes  the  government  of  the  country  upon 
him,  or  this  noble  gentleman,  or  that,  takes 
the  government  of  a  lady,  the  wisest  among 
the  Romans  look  the  other  way,  and  say 
nothing." 

"That  may  be  all  very  wise  and  very 
convenient  for  you,"  replied  the  English- 
man, condescendingly  adopting  the  playful 
tone  of  the  Italian,  "  but  we  manage  all  ' 
these  matters  very  differently  in  our  coun- 
try." 

"It  may  be  so,  signor,"  returned  the 
valet-de-place,  resuming  his  poetical  stu- 
dies. "  But  you  will  find  if  you  stay  long 
enough  among  us,  that  we  understand  all 
about  the  ladies,  at  least  quite  aa  well  as 
you  do ;  and  that  my  pretty /Mi€&*oiia  is  just 
the  sort  of  young  lady  I  take  her  to  be, 
notwithstanding  her  looking  as  shy  and  as 
pale  as  a  nun." 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,  my  fine 
Roman,"  returned  Lawry,  chucking  half  a 
scudo  at  him,  find  the  young  Englishman 
walked  off,  without  a  doubt  in  poor  Ber- 
tha's favor  remaining  on  his  mind,  but  not 
without  something  like  a  sigh  that  an  En- 
glish woman,  and  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes 
too,  should  so  early  have  placed  herself  be- 
yond the  reach  even  of  a  conjecture  that 
might  save  her  from  condemnation. 


THE  WORLD  SURVEYED   IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

From  tb«  Athoaaom. 

The  World  Surveyed  in  the  XlXth  Cen- 
tury ;  or^  Recent  Narratives  of  Scientific 
and  Exploratory  Expeditions,  (under- 
taken chief  y  by  Command  of  Foreign 
Governments,)  Translated  and  (where 
necessary)  abridged  by  W.  D.  Cooley. 
Vol.  L — ^ParroVs  Journey  to  Ararat,* 
Longman  &  Co. 

Hardly  a  subject  could  have  been  select- 
ed more  stirring  in  its  character  than  "a 
journey  to  Ararat."  Held  in  equal  venera- 
tion by  Jew,  Christian  and  Mohammedan, 
and  regarded  with  superstitious  feelings 
even  by  the  Pagan,  that  mountain  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  a  degree  of  celebrity  denied 
to  every  other.    Sinai  and  Horeb  and  Ta- 
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bor  may  have  excited  holier  musings ;  bat 
Ararat  "the  mysterious," — Ararat,  which 
human  foot  had  not  trod  after  the  restorer 
of  our  race,  and  which,  in  the  popular 
opinion,  no  human  foot  would  be  permitted 
to  tread  till  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
— Ararat  the  holy,  which  winged  cherubim 
protected  against  the  sacrilegious  approach 
of  mortals,  and  which  patriarchs  only  were 
permitted  to  revisit, — appeared  in  many  re- 
spects an  object  of  curiosity  as  unique  as 
it  was  exciting.  In  vain  had  traveller  nMr 
traveller,  from  Marco  Polo  (if  our  memory 
do  not  mislead  us)  to  Klaproth  and  Porter, 
looked  and  longed  to  know  something  cer- 
tain concerning  the  holy  summit.  Its  coni- 
cal shape,  its  abrupt  rises,  protected  by  its 
everlasting  ice  and  snow,  seemed  obstacles 
too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  anybody, 
nnless,  indeed,  by  some  Asiatic  Green,  who 
might  hover  about  what  he  could  not  dare 
to  touch. 

This  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  Dr.  Fried- 
rich  Parrot,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy at  the  University  of  Dorpat,  in  Livo- 
nia. In  1811  he  had  accompanied  Von 
Englehart  in  a  tour  through  the  Crimea 
and  the  Caucasus ;  and  one  day,  while  on 
the  summit  of  the  Kasbeg,  he  had  descried, 
•  or  fancied  he  had  descried,  through  a  sud- 
den breach  in  the  distant  clouds,  the  snowy 
crown  of  Ararat.  But  at  that  time  he  feared 
to  venture  further.  The  domain  on  which 
the  mountain  stood,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  intervening  country,  was  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  Persians,  and  perpetually  infested 
by  banditti.  But  the  glimpse  which  he  had 
then  had  of  the  spot  had  left  behind  it  an 
impression  which  years  only  deepened. 
After  the  Peace  of  Turkmanshai,  in  1828, 
between  Persia  and  Russia,  when  the  boun- 
dary of  the  latter  empire  had  been  removed 
from  the  Araxes  to  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain, — when  "  the  Imperial  eagle 
waved  over  Ararat," — the  longing  returned 
with  augmented  force,  and  he  determined 
to  proceed  at  his  own  expense.  But  Alex- 
ander, before  whom  the  project  was  laid, 
and  who  entirely  approved  it,  advanced  the 
money  necessary  for  an  Imperial  astrono- 
mer, Vassili  Federov,  and  ordered  a  field- 
jdger,  or  military  guide,  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  Two  medical  students  from 
the  University  volunteered  their  gratuitous 
aid  towards  extending  the  bounds  of  botani- 
cal knowledge,  and  were  accepted ;  and 
there  was  also  a  mineralogist.  Von  Behaghel 
von  Adlerskron,  the  friend  of  Parrot, — in 
all,  six  individuals.     It  is  much  to  the  £m- 
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peror's  honor  that,  on  their  return,  he  de- 
frayed the  entire  expenses  of  the  expedition, 
and  conferred  on  the  intrepid  leader  the  or* 
der  of  St.  Anne. 

It  was  in  April,  1629,  that  the  travellers 
left  Dorpat.  The  season  was  rather  late, 
considering  that  before  they  could  reach 
their  destination  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun  must  have  dried  up  the  herbs  which 
they  were  so  anxious  to  collect.  They 
reached  New  Cherkask  on  the  10th  (22d) 
of  May.  The  vast  plain  on  both  sides  of 
the  Manech,  from  that  city  to  the  Caspian, 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Kalmuk  Tartars, 
who  cling  to  their  ancient  creed  and  their 
ancient  modes  of  life  with  a  pertinacity 
rather  surprising,  considering  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  civil  ized  people.  Respect- 
ing them  our  author  has  some  particulars 
which  are  not  generally  known.  It  appears 
that  no  efforts  can  detach  this  singular  pec^ 
pie  from  their  nomadic  habits.  "  So  great 
18  their  attachment,"  says  Mr.  Parrot,  "  to 
a  roving  life,  that  I  was  assured  by  one  of 
their  priests  that  it  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  violation  of  religious  principle 
if  they  were  even  to  attempt  to  provide  a 
supply  of  hay  in  summer,  to  secure  their 
horses  and  oxen  from  the  danger  of  perish- 
ing of  hunger  in  the  winter;  because  it 
would  seem  an  approximation  to  habits  to 
which  their  natural  practices  are  too  ob- 
stinately opposed."  To  them  fixed  habita- 
tions would  be  intolerable.  Their  delight 
is  in  the  Kibitka,  or  portable  house,  which 
in  a  single  hour  may  be  removed  from  the 
waggon  and  erected  by  a  couple  of  men. 
It  is  always  circular,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  seventeen  feet,  and  a  place  in  the 
centre  for  the  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  es- 
capes through  a  round  hole  in  the  roof. 
Their  diet  is  sour  or  fermented  milk,  sour 
butter,  and  animal  food,  especially  mutton ; 
com,  herbs,  vegetables  and  fruits  would  re- 
quire cultivation,  and  consequently  a  fixed 
residence.  For  the  first  of  these  articles, 
and  for  cloth,  salt,  &c.  they  do  sometimes 
exchange  with  the  Russians ;  and  though 
they  are  always  cheated  in  the  bargain, 
they  will  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  things.  Industry  in  every 
shape  they  detest.  To  drive  their  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep  from  winter  to  summer 
pastures,  and  vice  versa,  is  exercise  enough 
for  them.  In  religion  they  are  said  by  our 
author  to  be  Buddhists;  but  this  is  impos* 
sible ;  their  food,  their  habits  prove  that  it 
is.  All  that  can  be  meant  is,  that  they 
were  probably  derived  from  the  same  stock 
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as  the  modern  votaries  of  tliat  creed  in 
India,  and,  consequently,  that  they  hold 
some  of  the  same  tenets.  They  have  others 
divergent  enough  from  the  genius  of  Budd- 
hism. Thus,  one  of  their  gods,  Sengir, 
they  hold  to  be  as  high  as  any  of  the  Budd- 
has ;  and  they  assign  him  both  an  origin 
and  attributes  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  creed.  The  truth  is,  that  they  have  en- 
grafted on  their  ancient  religion  some  te- 
nets, of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  have  more  affinity  to  Chris- 
tianity or  to  the  paganism  around  them. 
They  have  a  ritual  of  their  own,  or  a  lan- 
guage 8o  ancient  as  to  be  wholly  unintelli- 
gible to  the  people, — perhaps  also  to  the 
priests,  who  are  very  few  in  number. 
Their  sacred  books  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Mongolia  or  Thibet ;  but  more 
probably,  we  think,  from  the  north  of  Hin- 
dostan,  or  from  the  intervening  region  be- 
tween it  and  Media.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  a  copy  of  these  sacred  books 
were  taken  and  brought  to  England, — that 
some  modern  Anquetil  du  Perron  would 
arise  to  do  what  learned  societies,  with  all 
their  wealth  and  influence,  will  not  even 
attempt,  viz. — ^to  extend  the  bounds  of  our 
knowledge  alike  of  ancient  languages  and 
creeds.  We  have  long  entertained  an  opin- 
ion that  the  discovery  of  two  or  three  more 
links  in  the  chain  would  render  that  knowl- 
edge BO  far  complete  as  to  place  within  our 
reach  the  mysterious  inscriptions  which,  in 
Persia,  at  Babylon,  and  in  other  places,  so 
provokingly  baffle  our  curiosity.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  books  in  question  prob* 
ably  bears  some  affinity  with  one  or  other 
of  those  remarkable  tongues,  the  Zend  and 
the  Pehlivi.  But,  alas !  until  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  sacred  language  of  Budd- 
ha, the  connecting  link  between  the  Sans- 
crit and  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia  and 
Media,  we  can  hope  for  no  farther  progress 
in  this  most  interesting  and  most  important 
department  of  knowledge ;  —  interesting 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  with  kin- 
dred subjects,  and  important  from  the  light 
it  must  necessarily  throw  on  ancient  history. 
Returning  to  the  religion  of  the  Kalmuks, 
we  may  perceive  that  some  of  their  tenets, 
like  thoee  of  the  Indian  Buddhists,  are  es- 
sentially atheistical.  The  material  world, 
according  to  them,  has  proceeded,  not  from 
an  Almighty  Creator,  but  from  an  incom- 
prehensible abstraction,  space  without 
60tffM^s,-^akindred  principle, be  it  observed, 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Medes,  from  which 
Ormuzd,  and  Ahriman,  and  a  portion  of 
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the  higher  universe  directly  emanated,  viz. 
time  without  bounds.  The  only  deity  worthy 
of  mention  is  the  Buddha  for  the  time 
being ;  and  for  this  dignity  he  is  indebted 
to  no  extrinsic  influence,  to  no  supernatural 
power,  but  to  his  own  efforts,  his  own  vir- 
tue. But  it  is  evident  that  this  people  are 
immeasurably  inferior  to  their  Indian 
brethren  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
religious  dogmas :  they  have  yet  to  learn, 
or  they  have  forgotten,  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples. Nor  can  this  surprise  us.  They 
receive  no  instruction  ;•— *tbey  have,  indeed, 
nobody  to  instruct  them,  since  their  priests 
are  so  few  and  so  ignorant ;  and  their  tern* 
pies  (each  merely  a  large  kibitka)  are  too 
small  to  accommodate  a  tithe  of  the  number 
that  might  attend  on  great  festival  occa- 
sions. The  following  is  Mr.  Parrot's  de- 
scription of  one : — 

"  Here,  hang  a  number  of  distorted  repre- 
sentations of  their  divinities  on  the  walls; 
there,  is  reverentially  preserved  a  brazen  idol, 
cast  for  their  principal  god,  who  is  generally 
represented  as  a  female,  like  many  others 
among  them,  and  oflen  with  four  or  six  arms, 
and  similar  hideous  deformities  of  shape.  In 
another  place  lie  piled  in  chests  their  sacred 
writings,  obtained  frotn  Mongolia  or  Thibet, 
and  which  are  intelligible  or  rather  legible,  to 
none  but  the  initiated ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
high  priest  or  lama,  and  the  officiating  minis- 
ter or  gellong.  Their  religious  service,  too, 
judging  from  what  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, is  in  no  respect  more  elevating.  The 
Sriests  seat  themselves  in  the  kibitka,  with 
leir  legs  bent  under  them,  and  the  soles  of 
their  feet  tulrned  upwards,  or,  as  the  Mongo- 
lians express  it,  in  sceptre-fashion,  so  as  to  be 
ranged  in  two  lines  opposite  to  each  other  from 
the  entrance.  In  this  posture  they  remain,  as 
immovable  as  statues,  and  chant  or  sing  their 
prayers  on  a  sort  of  rssary,  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  harsh  discordant  tones  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  brazen  comets,  accompani- 
ed with  the  clang  of  kettle-drums  and  cymoals, 
and  the  deep  but  clear  bass  notes  of  two  straight 
wooden  trumpets,  six  feet  long ;  which  latter, 
however,  I  oniv  saw  introduced  in  the  elegant 
stone  church  ouilt  at  Astrakhan,  by  the  Kal- 
muk  chief  whom  I  have  already  mentioned. 
As  for  the  laity  of  even  the  same  khatun  only- 
taking  a  part  in  the  daily  worship  of  their 
gods,  they  are  effectually  precluded  from  that, 
by  the  smallness  of  the  kibitka  in  which  it  is 
performed ;  much  less  can  the  inmates  of  those 
thatuns  which  are  six  or  twelve  miles  distam, 
catch  the  sound  even  of  the  music.  They  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  assurance  that  the 
lamas  and  gellongs  are  ofibring  up  their  pray- 
ers enjoined  by  their  ritual  lor  the  welfare  of 
the  Kalmuk  community.  As  the  constitution 
of  their  church  teaches  no  distinction  between 
Sundays  and  weekdays,  their  prayers  are  limit- 
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ed  to  a  short  formula,  which  ihey  repeat  as  a 
sort  of  charm  or  spell  upon  every  important 
occurrence,  and  without  any  very  clear  con- 
ception of  its  import." 

When  our  author  reached  Tiflis,  he 
learned  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in 
Erivan  and  the  neighboring  villages  direct- 
ly in  the  route  to  Ararat,  and  had  proved 
very  destructive.  To  wait  until  its  fury 
should  subside  was  his  most  prudent  course ; 
and  accordingly  during  more  than  two 
months  he  was  able  to  make  some  useful 
observations  on  the  weather,  and  on  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  heat  was  some- 
times oppressive  in  July  and  August, — the 
thermometer  frequently  exceeding  90*^  of 
Fahr., — not  at  noon-day  merely,  but  at  mid- 
night. The  sultry  nights  indeed  are  the  worst 
enemies  a  stranger  has  to  encounter.  Du- 
ring the  same  delay,  Mr.  Parrot  made  an 
excursion  into  the  neighboring  province  of 
Kakheti,  under  a  military  escort.  He  found 
the  inhabitants,  like  most  of  the  Georgians, 
too  much  addicted  to  wine :  a  Georgian,  it 
is  said,  of  the  right  Trojan  sort,  has  no 
great  difficulty  in  despatching  as  much 
strong  wine  as  would  fill  ten  of  our  bottles. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  agricultu- 
rists use  a  plough  very  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  that  adopted  by  the  French  peasant- 
ry from  Lyons  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
other  respects  this  most  necessary  of  arts  is 
in  a  low  state.  As  the  traveller  proceeds 
in  their  mountainous  regions,  he  may  from 
time  to  time  discern  the  robber  fastnesses, 
made  to  accommodate  sometimes  not  mere- 
ly scores,  but  hundreds.  From  their  inac- 
cessible position  (inaccessible  to  consider- 
able bodies  of  men),  find  from  the  want  of 
heavy  artillery,  they  are  never  seriously  as- 
sailed. Nor  while  in  them  can  the  robbers 
do  any  mischief, — the  region  around  pre- 
senting no  harvest  for  the  exercise  of  their 
profession.  They  serve  merely  as  places  of 
refuge  when  hotly  pursued,  and  as  more 
permanent  abodes  in  the  wet  and  wintry 
season. 

Mr.  Parrot  took  his  departure  from  Tiflis 
on  the  1st  of  September.  At  one  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  while  encamped 
some  twenty-four  miles  from  Echmiadzin, 
on  the  plains  where  the  Greeks  and  the 
Sassanides  so  often  contended  for  empire, 
and  where  in  more  recent  times  the  Cres- 
cent and  the  Cross  have  so  often  struggled 
for  the  possession  of  Erivan,  and  within 
sight  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  our  traveller 
can  no  longer  restrain  his  enthusiasm,  or 


at  least  those  solemn  musings  suitable  to 
the  scene  and  the  recollections  which  it  in- 
spired.    Echmiadzin  contains  riches  always 
tempting  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Persian  ru- 
lers.    But  these  rulers  have  not  acted  so 
blindly  as  the  Turks  would    have  done. 
Satisfied,  from  time  to  time,  with  exacting 
heavy  contributions  from  the  resident  pa- 
triarch, archbishops,  and   archimandrites, 
they   have,  generally,  left  untouched  the 
treasures  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
altar.     In  other  respects,  they  have  shown 
great  policy.     Thus  they  have  connived  at 
the  breeding  of  hogs  within  the  holy  pre- 
cincts (the  monastery,  gardens,  cathedral, 
outbuildings,  &;c.  are  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference), 
and  the  monks,  on  their  part,  have  been 
careful  not  to  offend  Mohammedan  bigotry, 
by  allowing  the  animals  to  appear  outside 
the  enclosure.     But  in  their  conformity  to 
the  wishes  of  their  masters,  these  holy  men 
went  much  further — so  far,  when  absent 
from  the  monastery,  as  to  assume  the  very 
garb  of  the  Turks  or  Persians,  and  to  be 
mistaken   for  them.     They  have,  indeed, 
learned  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.    There 
is  now  no  longer  a  necessity  for  such  pre- 
cautions in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ech- 
miadzin— the  Russians  being  the  lords  of 
the  ascendant ;  but  frequent  journeys  being 
necessary  to  the  churches  of  that  commun- 
ion in  every  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even 
to  Constantinople,  the  disguise  is  still  adopt- 
ed beyond  the  confines  of  the  Russian  and 
Persian  empires.     In  Persia  itself,  no  such 
disguise  is   necessary.      Their   churches, 
and  processions  of  the  clergy  in  full  cos- 
tume, are  openly  tolerated.     The  Persian 
commander-in-chief,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Par- 
rot's arrival  in  Armenia,  Hussein  Khan, 
encouraged  the  sustentation  of  the  churches, 
which  he  sometimes  attended  himself  with 
every  appearance  of  de?otion.     Nor  was  he 
alone  in  such  political  acts  of  respect  to  the 
Christian  worship.     Even  the  terrible  Shah 
Abbas  hung  a  costly  lamp  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Echmiadzin,  and  there  it  is  at  the  present 
day.     Shah  Sada  too  was  never  known  to 
enter  a  Christian  church  without  leaving 
his  slippers  at  the  door,  and  having  a  rich 
carpet  spread  for  him,  just  as  if  he  were 
present  in  the  mosque.     And  we  all  know 
with  what  readiness  the  late  Futteh  Ali,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  published 
his  famous  edict  in  favor  of  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  vernacular  tongue 
of  his  people.      These  acts  of  liberality, 
whatever  the  motive,  contrast  nobly  with 
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the  wretched  bigotry  of  the  Turks.  By 
many  authors  (and  Mr.  Parrot  among  the 
number,)  who  follow  T aver nier,  such  liber- 
ality is  ascribed  to  something  superior  in 
the  sectaries  of  Omar,  over  those  of  AH. 
But  the  comparison  is  not  just;  for  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  who  are  of  the  same  sect 
as  the  Persians,  are  a  hundred  times  more 
intolerant  towards  the  Christians  than  the 
Turks  themselves. 

Our  author  entered  the  walls  of  Echmiad- 
zin on  the  evening  of  September  the  8th, 
and  proceeded  with  his  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Archimandrite  Joseph,  by  whom 
he,  and  his  companions,  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  for  some  days  entertained.  And 
it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  other 
ecclesiastics  were  equally  ready  to  make 
his  abode  comfortable.     He  had,  therefore, 
sufficient  time  to  admire  the  extent  of  the 
enclosure,  and  its  accommodations.    The 
ecclesiastics,  all  but  a  few  aged  archbishops, 
and  the  patriarch  himself,  take  their  meals, 
which  are  said  to  be  frugal,  in  the  grand 
refectory  together.     There  is  a  market  in 
one  part,  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  village  of  Vagarshabad — ^not  so 
much   for  food,  as  for  tbe  manufactures 
proper  to  the  establishment.     Workmen, 
too,  from  the  same  village,  are  often  busily 
employed  during  the  day  ;  but  they  do  not 
sleep  within  the  precincts.     In  the  centre 
of  the  enclosure  is  the  grand  church,  or  me- 
tropolitan see  of  the  Armenians.    Its  archi- 
tecture is  poor  enough ;  but  it  is  massive, 
large,  and  rich,  especially  in  relics,  which, 
like  Sir  John  Chardin  and  Tournefort,  our 
author  is  at  some  pains  to  describe.     The 
patriarch,  whose  name  was  Ephrem,  signi- 
fied the  pleasure  which  he  should  have  in 
receiving  a  visit  from  the  strangers ;  and 
the  day  following  their  arrival,  they  repair- 
ed to  his  abode.     They  were  shown  into  a 
dreary  upper  room,  having  no  furniture  but 
two  rows  of  seats  opposite  to  each  other. 
There  sat  tbe  Gatholikos  himself,  with  the 
archbishops  and  archimandrites  below  him, 
to  the  right  and  led.     He  was  ninety-three 
years  of  age,  had  travelled  much — as  far 
even  as  India,  and  had  obtained  no  little 
reputation.     But  learning  is  at  a  low  ebb 
among  these  monks.     With  three  excep- 
tions, they  understand  no  language  of  Eu- 
rope.  These  exceptions  were,  the  librarian, 
the  Archimandrite  Manuel,  and  the  young 
deacon  Abovian,  destined  to  ascend  Ararat 
with  our  author ;  and  even  their  acquire- 
ments extended  only  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  language.     Of  the  ancient 
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languages,  not  one  in  the  community  had 
the  slightest  knowledge;  but,  doubtless, 
they  must  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Persian  aqd  Turkish.  Nor  did  the  fra- 
I  ternity  take  any  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  There  was  a  school-room 
indeed,  but  neither  teacher  nor  pupil ;  just 
as  there  was  a  library  which  few  entered. 
Yet  they  have  some  ancient  MSS.  of  great 
historical  value.  The  origin  of  the  nation 
is  carried  back  to  Haigh,  an  immediate  de- 
scendant of  Japhet,  who,  at  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  journeyed  into  these  regions, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ; 
while  his  four  brothers  were  the  progenitors 
of  the  Georgian  and  Caucasian  tribes. 

On  the  morning  of  September  ]Oth  (22d) 
Mr.  Parrot  and  his  companions  bade  adieu 
to  the  patriarch,  the  twelve  bishops  and 
archbishops,  the  forty  archimandrites  and 
host  of  deacons,  and  set  forward  towards 
the  foot  of  Ararat.  T  he  party  was  increased 
by  three  or  four  temporary  attendants,  the 
most  valuable  of  whom  was  the  young  dea- 
con, Khachatar  Abovian,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Armenian,  Persian,  Tartar  and  Rus- 
sian languages  rendered  him  a  valuable — 
indeed,  an  indispensable  acquisition.  He 
had  earnestly  besought  permission  to  ac- 
company them,  and  no  wonder :  he  wanted 
a  frolic,  and  especially  to  escape  from  the 
solemn  greybeards,  whose  sunken  eyes  would 
twinkle  and  empty  heads  shake  at  every  ap- 
pearance of  natural  hilarity.  He  was  to  in- 
troduce the  party  to  the  other  Armenian  es- 
tablishments on  the  route  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mountain,  and  to  serve  them 
whenever  he  could.  In  every  respect  he 
won  the  esteem  of  those  whom  he  conduct- 
ed. 

In  about  six  hours  the  travellers  reached 
the  Araxes,  which  they  crossed  with  some 
difficulty ;  and  the  same  evening  saw  them 
safely  over  the  Blackwater  (Kara-su),  where 
they  encamped.  The  following  morning 
they  resumed  the  journey,  but  there  was  no 
longer  either  pathway  or  level  plain ;  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground  showed  that  they 
were  treading  the  base  of  the  gigantic  moun- 
tain. It  was  soon  evident,  indeed,  that  the 
frequent  interpositions  of  rock  would  render 
it  impassable  for  the  wagons.  They  were 
accordingly  dismissed,  and  the  baggage  was 
conveyed  on  the  backs  of  oxen  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Arguri. 

But  Arguri  was  afflicted  with  the  plague, 
and  would  not  therefore  serve  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  party;  Fortunately  for  them, 
there  was  a  small  monastery  or  hermitage 
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higher  up  the  declivitjr,  which  had  no  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  below,  and  was  in 
consequence  free  from  the  scourge.  En- 
tering the  court-yard  of  this  establishment, 
they  were  met  and  welcomed  by  the  vener- 
able superior,  Varthabed  Karapet,  archi- 
mandrite of  St.  James,  whose  austerities 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  solitary  inmates  of 
the  Great  Chartreuse.  He  was  clad  "  in  a 
warm  gown  of  blue  serge,  with  a  pait  ot 
common  slippers,  and  woollen  Persian 
socks."  **  His  head  was  gray,  exempt  from 
the  obligation  of  tonsure  since  the  downfall 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  covered  with 
the  pointed  Capuchin  cowl  of  blue  Indian 
stuff;  his  beard  was  long ;  his  eyes,  deeply 
set  and  large,  spake  only  of  chastened  long- 
ings after  a  better  world."  His  voice  was 
weak  and  hollow ;  he  never  smiled ;  but 
there  was  a  benevolence  and  even  cheerful- 
ness in  his  countenance  indicative  of  the 
peace  within.  For  years  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  working  at  his  own  grave,  or 
rather  vault,  with  trowel,  mortar  and  stone, 
and  the  occupation  evidently  gave  him  the 
only  real  pleasure  he  was  capable  of  feeling. 
We  have  called  him  the  superior,  but  he 
had  no  monks ;  he  was  accompanied  only 
by  two  male  servants  to  look  after  his  sheep, 
goats,  vegetables,  d&c. — ^the  former  being 
probably  no  part  of  his  diet,  but  useful  to 
exchange  for  articles  of  which  he  had  more 
need.  In  such  an  establishment  the  ac- 
commodation for  seventeen  (for  to  that  num- 
ber the  party  was  augmented  by  Cossacks 
and  soldiers  from  Tiilis,  and  attendants 
from  the  monastery)  was  not  likely  to  be 
very  agreeable.  Provisions  they  had  to 
find  for  themselves  wherever  they  could  ; 
but  at  Arguri  and  the  more  distant  villages 
money  rendered  this  no  difficult  task.  A 
long  chamber  adjoining  the  cell  of  the  archi- 
mandrite served  for  kitchen  and  parlor, — 
a  sort  of  granary  being  given  up  to  them  for 
a\bed-room. 

On  the  morning  of  September  I2th  (34th) 
Mr.  Parrot  and  three  companions  left  the 
hermitage  of  St.  James  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, with  the  view  rather  of  reconnoitring 
than  with  any  serious  hope  of  reaching  the 
summit.  Passing  through  a  deep  ravine, 
and  ascending  the  grassy  declivity  behind, 
they  began  to  tread  the  rugged,  often  rocky 
sides  of  the  mountain ;  but  so  fatiguing  was 
their  progress,  owing  partly  to  the  exces- 
sive heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  ascent, 
that  it  was  6  o'clock,  f.  m.,  before  they  had 
approached  even  near  the  lower,  or  occa- 
sional border  of  snow  and  ice.    Here  it  was 
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cold  enough,  and  here  they  encamped  for 
the  night.  At  break  of  day  they  continued 
their  course  up  the  slope  on  the  eastern  aide 
of  the  mountain,  wliich,  though  apparently 
smooth  from  a  distance,  is  intersected  by 
sharp  rugged  rocks,  with  deep  cavities  be« 
tween  them  full  of  ice  or  snow.  The  first 
glacier  was  passed  with  great  difficulty  and 
fatigue — ^so  much  so,  that  one  of  the  atten- 
dants could  go  no  farther,  and  another  had 
previously  turned  back  from  a  similar  cause. 
There  remained,  therefore,  only  Mr.  Parrot 
and  Mr.  Schiemann  (who  had  left  Dorpat 
with  him),  but  they  were  not  disposed  to 
give  way.  Passing  the  second  glacier  and 
the  third  ridge,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  border  of  the  permanent  ice,  which  con- 
tinued without  intermission  to  the  very  sum- 
mit ;  and  this  point  they  estimated  at  13,954 
feet  in  elevation.  Whatever  miffht  have 
been  thefr  difficulties  previously,  they  were 
small  compared  with  those  which  remained. 
Though  the  angle  of  the  ascent  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  degrees,  yet  the  inequalities  were 
frequent,  and  the  foot  could  scarcely  plant 
itself  securely  on  any  part  of  the  ice.  In- 
stead of  following  a  direct,  they  adopted  an 
oblique  line  of  ascent,  till  they  gained  a 
long  craggy  ridge  stretching  upwards 
towards  the  summit.  This  they  were  chiefs 
ly  enabled  to  do  by  the  aid  of  the  iron- 
pointed  staffs,  with  which  they  both  made 
holes  in  the  ice  and  steadied  themselves 
when  on  the  point  of  losing  their  footing. 
By  the  time  they  had  begun  to  proceed  up- 
wards on  this  ridge  it  was  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  ; 
and  though  they  were  15,400  feet  above  the 
level  of  tne  sea— that  is,  about  the  same  el- 
evation as  Mont  Blanc, — the  snowy  peak 
of  the  greater  Ararat  was  far  above  them. 
To  reach  it  that  night,  even  if  no  insupera- 
ble obstacle  should  intervene,  was  hopelesB; 
to  remain  there  all  night,  without  attendants 
or  necessary  supplies,  was  equally  impoesi- 
ble.  Accordingly,  they  resolved  to  descend ; 
but  the  task  was  less  easy  than  they  had 
thought : — 

<*  Satisfied  with  the  result,  and  with  having 
ascertained  that  the  mountain  was  by  no  means 
wholly  inaccessible  on  this  side,  and  having 
made  our  barometrical  obeervations,  we  turned 
about  and  immediately  fell  into  a  danger  which 
we  never  dreamt  of  in  ascending.  For,  while 
the  footing  is  generally  less  sure  in  descending 
a  mountain  than  in  ascending  it,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  restrain  one's 
self  and  to  tread  with  the  requisite  caution, 
when  looking  from  above  upon  such  a  unifbrm 
survey  of  ice  and  snow,  as  spread  from  beneath 
our  feet  to  the  distance  of  two*thirds  of  a  n^le 
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without  iaiemiptioD,  and  oa  which,  if  we  hap- 
pened to  slip  and  foil,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  oar  rapidly  shooting  downwards,  ex- 
cept the  angular  fragments  of  rock  which 
bounded  the  region  of  ice.  The  danger  here 
lies  more  in  want  of  habit  than  in  real  difficulty. 
The  active  spirit  of  my  young  friend,  now  en- 
gaged in  his  first  mountain  journey,  and  whose 
strength  and  courage  were  able  to  cope  with 
harder  trials,  was  yet  unable  to  withstand  this: 
treading  incautiouslv,  he  fell ;  but  as  he  was 
about  twenty  paces  behind  me,  I  had  time  to 
strike  my  staff  before  me  in  the  ice  as  deep  as 
it  would  go,  to  plant  my  foot  firmly  on  my  ex- 
cellent many-pointed  ice-shoe,  and,  while  my 
right  hand  grasped  the  stafij  to  catch  M.  Schie- 
mann  with  my  lefl,  as  he  was  sliding  by.    My 

Cition  was  good,  and  resisted  the  impetus  of 
foil ;  but  ue  tie  of  the  ice-shoe,  although  so 
strong  that  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  piece  with 
the  sole,  gave  way  with  the  strain ;  the  straps 
were  cut  through  as  if  with  a  knife,  and,  una- 
ble to  support  the  double  weight  on  the  bare 
sole,  I  also  fell.  M.  Schiemann,  rolling  against 
two  stones,  came  to  a  stoppage  with  little  in- 
jury, sooner  than  myself;  the  distanoe  over 
which  I  was  hurried  almost  unconsciously,  was 
little  short  of  a  mile,  and  ended  in  the  deoris  of 
lava,  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  glacier." 

In  this  disaster  the  tube  of  the  barometer 
was  broken,  and  the  chronometer  was  open- 
ed and  sprinkled  with  Mr.  Parrot's  blood. 
Bat  though  braised  and  sore,  he  was  not 
serioasly  hurt.  Both  descended,  joined 
their  attendant  yftger,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  them,  passed  the  second  night  **  in 
the  region  of  grass,"  and  reached  the  her- 
mitage of  St.  James  at  10  o'clock  the  third 
morning.  They  took  especial  care  not  to 
acquaint  the  Armenians  with  their  fall. 
With  that  people  it  is  an  article  of  faith, 
that  the  ark  yet  remains  on  the  summit ; 
that  to  preserve  it  the  ascent  is  divinely  for- 
bidden :  and  that  the  man  who  perseveres 
in  the  attempt  is  sure  to  meet  with  the  pen- 
alty due  to  his  impious  rashness.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  small  piece  of  the  said  holy 
vessel,  which  is  religiously  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Echmiadzin.  How  came  it 
there?  Of  course  by  a  miracle.  Early  in 
the  foarth  centary,  or  somewhere  about  that 
time),  a  monk  named  Jacob  (afterwards  pa^ 
triarch  of  Nisibis)  was  determined  to  see 
whether  Noah's  ark  was  there  or  not,  even 
if  the  ascent  should  take  him  a  whole  year. 
There  was  no  great  difiiculty,  by  easy  stages, 
in  reaching  the  line  of  perpetual  coagula- 
tion ;  but  much  above  that  he  could  not 
permanently  ascend.  Though  he  sometimes 
attained  a  great  elevation,  he  always  foand 
that  during  his  sleep  he  had  elided  down- 
wards to  the  borders  of  the  ice,  and  his  la- 
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bor  was  to  be  recommenced.  This  was 
discouraging  enough;  but  he  persevered, 
until  he  was  one  night  told  in  a  dream  thai 
his  labor  would  be  in  vain ;  that  he  must 
therefore  desist ;  but  that  as  his  motive  was 
good  (to  satisfy  unbelievers),  a  piece  of  the 
real  vessel  was  sent  him,  which  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  just  as  well.  Hence  the 
peculiar  sanctity  of  the  relic  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Echmiadzin. 

Though  this  first  attempt  had  been  so  dis- 
astrous, and  had  been  near  proving  so  fatal, 
it  was  not  likely  to  deter  a  man  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Dorpat  from  making 
another.     Having  recruited  himself  by  rest, 
and  repaired  his  barometer  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  resolved  to  make  a  new  and  public 
display  of  his  zeal.     He  had  a  cross  made 
some  ten  feet  high,  and  a  leaden  plate,  with 
an  inscription  to  indicate  the  altitude  which 
the  demons  of  the  mountain  might  permit 
him  to  reach.    To  render  the  enterprise 
more  likely  to  succeed,  the  cross  was  pray- 
ed to,  anointed  with  oil,  and  blessed  by 
the  archimandrite  according  to  the  Arme- 
nian ritual.    .Beasts  of  burden  were  provi- 
ded, to  ascend  as  far  as  they  conid  with  the 
necessary  instruments,  warm  clothing,  pro- 
visions, o&c.    On  the  ^lorning  of  September 
iSth  (30th)  the  party  set  forward,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Parrot,  Von  Bahaghel,  Schie* 
mann,  the  deacon  Abovian,  four  Armenian 
peasants  from  Arguri,  three  Russian  soldiers, 
and  a  driver  for  the  four  oxen — in  all  a  doz- 
en, which  was  raised  to  the  baker's  count 
by  the  accession  of  Stepan  Melik,  an  elder 
of  Arguri,  who  was  an  excellent  guide.    In 
conformity  with  this  man's  advice,  the  as- 
cent was  this  time  attempted  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  way, 
though  longer,  is  generally  less  precipitous. 
Passmg  over  the  grassy  region,  they  came 
to  the  sandy  and  the  volcanic,  next  the 
rocky,  and  then  very  unexpectedly,  a  plain ; 
where,  after  five  hours'  labor,  they  were 
glad  to  rest.     From  this  plain,  which  is 
nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  declivity  is  steep,  and  gener- 
ally rugged  until  the  rocky  stage  is  passed, 
and  the  icy  region  commences.    At  6  p.  m. 
they  had  reached  an  elevation  of  above  13,- 
000  feet,  and  were  not  far  from  the  border 
of  that  region.    With  great  difficulty,  and 
by  constantly  following  an  oblique  direction, 
the  oxen  had  been  brought  up  to  this  point; 
but  to  drive  them  higher  was  hopeless,  and 
they  were  tarned  loose.    Here  the  night 
was  passed.    At  hal^past  7  the  following 
morning,  the  bipeds  resumed  the  journey, 
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the  thermometer  standing  four  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  and  in  two  hours, 
after  great  toil,  they  reached  the  snowy 
limits,  14,240  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


sea 


"For  an  instant  we  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
pyramid  of  snow  which  before  our  eyes  was 
projected  with  wondrous  grandeur  on  the  clear 
blue  sky :  we  chose  out  such  matters  as  could 
be  dispensed  with,  and  lefl  them  behind  a  rock : 
then  serious  and  in  silence,  and  not  without  a 
deYOQt  shuddering,  we  set  foot  upon  that  re- 
gion which  certainly  since  Noah's  time  no  hu- 
man being  had  ever  trodden.  At  first  the  pro- 
gress was  easy,  because  the  acclivity  was  not 
very  steep,  and  besides  it  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  Iresh  snow  on  which  it  was  easy  to 
walk ;  the  few  cracks  in  the  ice,  also,  which  oo- 
curred,  were  of  no  great  breadth,  and  could  be 
easily  stepped  ovec;  But  this  joy  did  not  last 
long ;  for,  after  we  had  advanced  about  200 
paces  the  steepness  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  were  no  longer  able  to  tread  securely 
on  the  snow,  but  in  order  to  save  ourselves 
from  sliding  down  on  the  ice  beneath  it,  we 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  measure, 
for  the  employment  of  which  I  had  taken  care 
to  equip  myself  and  my  compa^ons,  namely, 
the  cutting  of  steps.  Although  that  which  is 
called  ice  on  such  mountains,  is  in  reality  snow 
converted  into  a  glacier,  that  is  to  say,  per- 
meated vrith  water  and  again  frozen,  in  which 
state  it  is  far  from  possessing  the  solidity  of 
true  ice,  yet  like  this  it  does  not  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  foot,  and  requires,  where  the 
slope  is  very  rapid,  the  cutting  of  steps.  For 
this  purpose  some  of  us  had  brought  little  axes, 
some  biU-hooks,  while  others  again,  made  use 
of  the  ice-staff.  The  general  rule  in  the  ascent 
was,  that  the  leader  should  only  cut  the  ice, 
just  enough  to  allow  himself  to  mount,  and  that 
each  as  he  followed  should  enlarge  the  step ; 
and  thus  while  the  labor  of  the  foremost  was 
lightened,  a  good  path  was  prej^ed  for  the 
descent,'  wherein  much  firmer  looting  is  re- 
quired than  in  ascending." 

In  this  painful  progress,  the  carrying  of 
the  cross  was  no  little  hindrance.  And 
there  were  other  obstacles.  Craggy  pro- 
jections of  ice  had  to  be  turned,  and  deep 
chasms  passed  over;  and  in  surmounting 
these  impediments  so  much  time  was  lost, 
that  there  remained  not  enough  of  daylight 
for  their  purposes  when  they  had  reached  a 
small  snowy  plain  considerably  under  the 
summit.  Besides,  a  humid  wind  arose  and 
was  supposed  to  indicate  a  snow-storm. 
Here,  then,  at  an  elevation  of  above  16,000 
feet — the  highest  that  had  ever  been  attain- 
ed by  any  traveller — they  agreed  to  erect 
the  cross  and  to  descend.  It  was  placed  in 
a  position  looking  towards  Erivan;    and 
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from  its  black  painted  color  contrasting 
with  the  snows  around  it,  must,  the  author 
thought,  be  visible  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. He  was  greatly  pained,  he  tells  us, 
at  the  necessity  for  such  a  descent ;  but 
there  was  no  remedy ;  and  he  was  consoled 
by  the  latent  hope  that  he  should  still  ac- 
complish his  object.  The  party  now  began 
the  descent ;  at  dusk  they  reached  the  plain 
where  the  oxen  had  been  left,  and  where 
they  passed  the  night ;  and  at  ten  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  they  re-entered  the  walls 
of  the  hermitage. 

Hitherto,  we  have  followed  our  author 
without  distrust.  His  narrative  everywhere 
bears  the  impress  of  probability  and  of  truth, 
and  has  been  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
his  companions.  But  in  the  reality  of  what 
follows,  there  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be 
less  confidence— ive  mean  as  to  the  al- 
leged fact  of  his  having  actually  reached  the 
summit  of  Great  Ararat.  Let  us  first  hear 
his  own  statement,  before  we  pass  any  stric- 
tures upon  it. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  so  little  pros- 
pect was  there  of  attaining  the  great  object 
of  the  expedition,  that  two  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Dorpat  set  forth  on  a  botanizing  visit 
into  the  neighboring  country.  While  they 
were  absent,  late  as  the  season  was,  the  sky 
cleared  up,  the  wind  fell,  and  the  air  became 
pure;  and  Mr.  Parrot  proceeded  a  third 
time  to  prepare  for  the  ascent.  Being  fur- 
nished with  three  oxen  and  four  peasants  by 
Stepan  of  Arguri,  he  left  the  hermitage  Oc- 
tober 8,  accompanied,  also,  by  the  deacon 
Abovian,  two  soldiers,  one  gentleman  from 
Dorpat,  and  another  peasant  who  volunteer- 
ed his  services.  Past  experience  had  taught 
him  the  advantage  of  spending  the  night  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  line  of  perpetual  ice. 
Having  reached  the  rocky  region,  he  sent 
back  lK>th  the  horses  which  he  and  the  dea- 
con rode,  and  with  them  returned  the  Dor- 
pat gentleman  (Hehn),  who  we  are  given  to 
understand  by  implication,  had  no  relish  for 
the  fatiguing  exercise  that  lay  before  them. 
When  the  oxen,  also,  could  ascend  no  high- 
er, they  were  left  as  before— each  man  car- 
rying with  him  what  seemed  indispensable. 
At  half-past  5  they  had  approached  verj 
near  to  "  the  lower  border  of  snow,"  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  14,000  feet ;  and  there, 
as  large  masses  of  rock  lay  scattered  about, 
they  passed  the  night  Having  kindled  a 
fire,  though  the  cold  was  not  near  so  great  as 
on  the  former  occasion — (only  40^  of  Fah.) 
|,hey  passed  it  in  comfort,  and  even  cheerful* 
neas.    This  effect  was  partly  produced  by 
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the  onion  soup  which  the  professor  strongly 
recommends  to  every  mountain  traveller. 
The  warmth,  the  clear  sky,  the  good  hu- 
mor of  every  one  seemed  like  a  prognostic 
of  the  following  day's  triumph  : 

"  At  the  first  dawn  we  roused  ourselves  up, 
and  at  about  hEdf-past  six  proceeded  on  our 
march.  The  last  tracts  of  rocky  fragments  were 
crossed  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  we  once 
more  trod  on  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  near- 
ly in  the  same  place  as  before,  having  first 
lightened  ourselves  by  depositing  near  some 
heaps  oi*  stones  such  articles  as  we  could  dis- 
pense with.  But  the  snowy  region  had  under- 
gone a  great,  and  for  us  by  no  means  favora- 
ble change.  The  newly  fallen  snow  which 
bad  been  of  some  use  to  us  in  our  former  at- 
tempt, had  since  melted,  from  the  increased 
heat  of  the  weather,  and  was  now  changed  in- 
to giacier  ice,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  mod- 
erate steepness  of  the  acclivity,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  cut  steps  from  below.  This  made 
our  progress  a  laborious  affair,  and  demanded 
the  full  exertion  of  our  strength  from  the  first 
starling.  We  were  obliged  to  leave  one  of  the 
peasants  behind  at  the  place  where  we  spent 
the  night,  as  he  complained  of  illness ;  two  oth- 
ers tired  in  ascendmg  the  glacier,  stopped  at 
first  only  to  rest,  but  afterwards  went  back  to 
the  same  station.  The  rest  of  us,  without  al- 
lowing ourselves  to  be  detained  an  instant  by 
these  accidents,  pushed  on  unremittingly  to  our 
object,  rather  excited  than  discouraged  by  the 
difficulties  in  our  way.  We  soon  ader  came 
again  to  the  great  crack  which  marks  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  icy  slope  just  ascended,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  exactly 
in  the  place  where  we  had  arrived  on  the  for- 
mer occasion  at  noon,  that  is  to  say  on  the  great 
plain  of  snow,  which  forms  the  first  step  down- 
ward from  the  ic^  head  of  Ararat  We  saw 
from  a  distance  or  about  half  a  mile  the  cross 
erected  on  the  19th  September,  but  it  looked  so 
uncommonhr  small,  perhaps  owing  to  its  black 
color*  that  I  could  not  help  doubtmg  whether 
I  should  be  able  to  make  it  out,  and  to  recog- 
nize it  with  an  ordinary  telescope  from  the 
plain  of  the  Araxes.  In  the  direction  of  the 
summit  we  had  before  us  an  acclivity  shorter 
but  steeper  than  that  just  passed  over ;  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  furthest  pinnacle  there  seem- 
ed to  intervene  only  a  gentle  swelling  of  the 
ground.  Afler  a  short  rest,  we  ascended  with 
tiie  aid  of  hewn  steps  the  next  slope  (the  steep- 
est of  all),  and  then  another  elevation ;  but 
now,  instead  of  seeing  immediately  in  front  of 
US  the  grand  object  of  all  our  exertions,  a  whole 
row  of  hills  had  developed  itself  to  our  eyes, 
and  completely  intercepted  the  view  of  the 
summit  At  this  our  spirits,  which  had  never 
fluctuated  so  long  as  we  supposed  that  we  haH 
a  view  of  all  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
sank  not  a  little,  and  our  strength,  exhausted  by 
the  hard  work  of  cutting  steps  in  the  ice,  seem- 
ed hardly  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the 
now  invisible  goal.    Yet,  on  calculating  what 
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was  already  done  and  what  remained  to  be 
done,  on  considering  the  proximity  of  the  suc- 
ceedinff  row  of  heights,  and  castmg  a  slance 
at  my  hearty  followers,  care  fled,  and,  *  boldly 
onwards!'  resounded  in  my  bosom.  We  pass- 
ed without  slopping  over  a  couple  of  nills ; 
there  we  felt  the  mountain  wind ;  I  pressed  for- 
ward round  a  projecting  mound  of  snow,  and 
behold  I  before  my  eyes,  now  intoxicated  with 
joy,  lay  the  extreme  cone,  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  Ararat  Still,  a  last  eifort  was  required  of 
us  to  ascend  a  tract  of  ice  by  means  of  steps, 
and  that  accomplished,  about  a  quarter  past 
three  on  the  27th  September  (9th  Oct),  1829, 

WE  STOOn  ON  THE  TOP  OP  ARARAT. 

Here,  if  the  truth  be  told,  was  triumph 
indeed,  and  well-earned ;  and,  for  a  time, 
all  other  feelings  might  well  be  absorbed 
in  it  When  the  travellers  had  rested 
themselves  a  little,  and  had  leisure  to  look 
about  them,  they  found  the  summit,  in 
shape  nearly  cruciform^  about  two  hundred 
paces  in  circuit,  and  sloping  precipitately 
on  every  side,  particularly  towards  the 
south-east  and  north-east.  There  was  no 
rock,  no  stone,  nothing  but  eternal  ice. 

"  Should  any  one  now  inquire  respecting 
the  possibility  of  remains  of  the  Ark  still  exist- 
ing on  Ararat,  it  may  be  replied  that  there  is 
nothing  in  that  possibility  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  if  it  only  be  assumed  that 
immediately  after  the  flood  the  summit  of  that 
mountain  began  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
ice  and  snow,  an  assumption  which  cannot  be 
reasonably  objected  to.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  on  great  mountains  accumulated 
coverings  of  ice  and  snow  exceeding  100  feet 
in  thickness  are  by  no  means  unusual,  it  is 
obvious  that  on  the  top  of  Ararat  there  may  be 
easily  a  sufficient  depth  of  ice  to  cover  the 
Ark,  which  was  only  thirty  ells  high." 

The  view,  we  are  further  told,  was  not 
so  extensive  as  it  might  have  been,  owing 
to  a  vapory  cloud  which  covered  the  valley 
of  the  Araxes.  Through  it,  like  dark 
spots  no  bigger  than  the  human  head,  ap- 
peared Erivan  and  Sardarabad.  South- 
wards, the  hills  beyond  fiayazed  were  more 
distinctly  visible.  To  the  north-west  the 
serrated  head  of  Aleghes  rose  in  majesty, 
its  hollows  being  filled  with  snow.  On  the 
summit,  proceeds  the  author,  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  stood  at  nearly  seven 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  By  the 
barometer  the  height  above  the  hermitage 
of  St  James  was  estimated  at  10,876  feet, 
or  17,210  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  elevation  is  only  200  feet  dififerent 
from  the  trigonometrical  measurement  of 
Mr.  FedoroVy   taken    from  the  plain  of 
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Araxes,  in  the  first  halfof  October.  Hav« 
ing  remained  on  the  summit  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  erected  a  cross, 
the  adventurous  party  (six  in  number)  be- 
gan the  toilsome  and  dangerous  descent, 
and  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon 
before  they  reached  the  spot  where  they  had 
bivouacked  the  preceding  night.  There 
they  spent  the  next,  with  another  cheerful 
fire,  and  still  more  cheerful  hearts,  and 
about  noon  the  following  day  entered  the 
walls  of  St.  James. 

Such  is  Mr.  Parrot's  narrative  in  a  con- 
densed form.  Of  its  truth  we  entertained 
DO  doubt  during  the  composition  of  the  first 
notice ;  but  as,  with  pen  in  hand,  we  fol- 
lowed him  step  by  step^  in  his  third  ascent, 
and  took  into  consideration  other  circum- 
stances to  which  little  or  no  allusion  has 
yet  been  made,  the  suspicion  arose  that 
much  of  what  we  were  reading  was  pure 
invention,  and  every  new  examination  has 
given  force  to.the  impression.  Though  the 
task  is  in  no  respect  agreeable,  we  are 
bound  to  state  the  reasons  of  our  scepti- 
cism; and  our  readers  may  approve  or  re- 
ject them  at  their  own  pleasure.  * 

From  the  pointed  and  rugged  forms  of 
the  icy  peak  of  Great  Ararat,  preceding 
travellers  had  declared  the  ascent  to  be  im- 
possible. When,  therefore,  news  of  the 
actual  ascent  was  spread  through  central 
Europe,  one  scientific  and  literary  writer  at 
the  least  had  the  boldness  to  deny  it. 
Alarmed  for  his  reputation,  Mr.  Parrot  ob- 
tained, through  the  medium  of  the  Russian 
government,  affidavits  from  four  out  of  the 
five  persons  who,  according  to  his  relation, 
had  ascended  and  descended  with  him. 
As  these  affidavits  were  taken  within  two 
years  after  the  alleged  event,  there  was  not 
enough  of  intervening  time  to  impair  the 
memory  in  regard  to  any  of  the  circum- 1 
stances.  These  five  persons  were  the 
deacon  Abovian,  Alexei  Sdrovenko,  and 
Matvei  Chalpanof,  soldiers  of  the  forty- 
first  Y&ger  regiment  serving  in  Armen- 
ia, Murat  Pogossian,  and  Ovannes  Ai- 
vassian,  Armenian  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Arguri.  From  their  testimony, — 
the  very  testimony  adduced  for  the  ascent 
to  the  summit — we  expect  to  show  that  it 
did  not  take  effect.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  could  not — for  we  dismiss  altogether  the 
alleged  physical  impossibility. 

Of  these  witnesses,  the  two  soldiers 
were  examined  on  oath  Nov.  2, 1831,  by  the 
high  priest,  Vassili  Romanof,  in  presence 
of  five  officers  of  the  regiment^  assembled 
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(apparently)  at  Tiflis  ^  Erivan.  In  an- 
swer to  the  questions  put  by  him,  both 
swore  unhesitatingly  that  in  September, 
1829,  they  had  accompanied  Mr.  Parrot  to 
the  very  summit  of  Ararat ;  that  they  had 
fixed  a  wooden  cross  on  the  summit  firmly 
in  the  ice ;  and  that  the  ascent  and  descent 
had  occupied  three  days.  When  asked 
what  reward  they  had  received  from  the 
professor,  they  replied,  a  ducat  in  the  her- 
mitage of  St.  James ;  but  that  on  their  re* 
turn  to  Erivan  they  had  each  received  ten 
silver  rubles  from  their  commanding  officer* 

This  positive  evidence  would  of  course 
settle  the  dispute,  were  it  not  counterbal* 
anced  by  that  of  the  two  Armenians  of 
Arguri.  They,  too,  were  examined  on 
oatL  October  15th,  1831 ,  by  the  Armenian 
priest  Ter  Sakar,  in  presence  of  the  Rus« 
sian  superintendent  of  police  of  Erivan. 
Both  deposed  to  the  other  circumstances 
as  related  by  the  Professor ;  but  both  de- 
nied that  they  had  ever  reached  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  **  We  were  not  on  tho 
summit,  and  could  not  get  there,  because 
further  on  there  is  no  snow  lying,  but  only 
ice ;  and  besides  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
allows  no  farther  progress."  For  their  re- 
ward they  had  each  a  silver  ruble. 

At  the  same  time,  or  rather  three  days 
before,  (Oct.  12th,  1831)  Stepan  Melik 
(called  in  the  depositions  Melik  Stepan 
Aga),  the  chief  of  Arguri,  was  examined 
on  oath  by  another  priest,  in  presence  of 
the  same  superintendent  of  police,  Erivan. 
As  he  did  not  accompany  the  Professor  in 
the  third  ascent,  his  evidence  is  only  hear- 
say ;  but  still  it  is  worth  something.  Mu- 
rat Pogossian  and  Ovannes  Aivassian  had 
always  said  that  on  this  (third)  occasioa 
they  had  not  ascended  higher  than  on  the 
second,  and  that  the  second  cross,  though 
fixed  in  a  different  place,  was  not  higher 
up  the  mountain.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  transcribe  the  opinion  of  this  shrewd 
local  chief  as  to  the  possibility  of  reaehing 
the  top  of  the  mountain  :»* 

"  As  to  the  ascending  the  highest  summit  of 
Ararat,  that  is  quite  impossible,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  cold,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult even  to  draw  one's  breath,  even  where 
the  cross  was  erected,  but  chiefly  because 
the  mountains,  rieing  beyond  the  place  of  the 
cross,  fill  one  with  terror  at  the  first  view  of 
their  steepness,  and  no  longer  covered  with 
snow  but  all  of  ice,  they  rise  like  great  walls  i 
and  even,  in  order  to  succeed  in  reaching  Uie 
place  where  the  cross  is  erected,  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  ice  on  the  mountain  should  be 
covered  with  snow.  With  respect  to  the  length 
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of  time  ^ich  would  be  required  to  reach  tiiie 
miminit  (supposing  this  to  be  possible),  it  is 
the  more  difficult  to  estimate  it,  inasmuch  as 
BO  one  ever  reached  before  even  the  point 
where  the  cross  is  erected  s  and  in  clioibing 
the  mountain  to  the  place  here  indicated,  1 
and  the  villagers  were  often  obliged  to  haul 
up  M.  Parrot  and  his  companions  with  ropes." 

Mr.  Parrot,  of  coarse,  denies  this  employ- 
ment of  the  ropes;  but  be  cannot  be  a 
witnesa  in  his  own  cause. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  evidence  appears  to 
be  so  complete!  J  balanced, — two  for  and  two 
against — that  the  question  would  be  left 
merely  doubtful.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations capable,  we  think,  of  turning 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Armenian  wit- 
nesses. 1.  If  they  had  really  ascended  to 
the  summit,  they  would  surely  not  have  con- 
cealed a  feat  so  flattering  to  their  vanity,  and 
least  of  ail  from  their  village  chief,  with 
whom  they  were  in  daily  intercourse.  2. 
They  must  have  known  that  their  testimo- 
ny to  Mr.  Parrot's  success  could  not  fail  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  Russian  authorities, 
and  they  were  conseqoently  disposed  to 
confirm  his  statements  as  far  as  they  could. 
3.  The  same  consideration,  viz.,  the  wish 
of  gratifying  their  superiors,  might  have 
led  the  two  Russian  soldiers  to  stretch 
tbeir  consciences  for  that  purpose,  no  less 
than  for  the  honor  claimed  by  their  coun* 
try  of  having  first  succeeded  in  so  hazard- 
ous and  difficult  an  enterprise.  4.  Why 
did  each  of  tbem  receive  ten  silver  rubles 
OB  their  return  to  Erivan,  when  their  pay 
as  soldiers  must  have  been  accumulating 
all  the  tioae  of  their  absence !  The  local 
aathorities  of  Russia  are  not  wont  to  be 
thus  liberal  towards  the  lowest  of  their  sub- 
ordioatee.  5.  Chalpanof,  who  is  made  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  replies  given  in  the  ex- 
aminatioD,  had  actually  ascended  with  the 
professor  and  others  to  the  top  of  Littk 
Ararat,  a  few  days  after  the  alleged  ascent 
to  the  summit  of  the  Cheat  Ararat  Did 
he  observe  the  Utter  and  disregard  tbe 
sptrt^  of  his  oath  ?  6.  The  documents  to 
which  we  refer  come  to  us  through  Rus- 
sian hands,  and  are  translated  by  Mr. 
Parrot  himself. 

If  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
should  incline  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
native  Armenians'  evidence,  two  others, 
may  be  adduced  of  at  least  equal  weight  in 
support  of  the  same  view.  1.  None  of  the 
Europeans—not  even  the  feld-yftger,  who 
had  left  Dorpat  with  the  Professoro^were 
present  at  this  third  ascent.    Von  Behag- 
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hel  and  Schiemann  were  gone  on  ''  an  in- 
teresting excursion  to  the  salt  mines  of 
Kulpe,  up  the  Araxes,  sixty  miles  from 
Ararat."  Fedorov,  we  suppose,  was  occu- 
pied in  the  plains  below  on  his  trigonome- 
trical labors,  though  we  are  informed  that 
he  carried  them  on '' during  the  first  half 
of  October ;"  at  least,  if  he  were  not  there, 
we  know  not  where  he  was.  Hehn,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  left  the  party  very 
early  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  ascent, — 
why,  is  best  known  to  the  parties  concern- 
ed. As  to  the  feld-ydger,  we  are  not  told 
where  he  was.  That  all  these  should  be 
absent  seems  passing  strange : — nobody  re- 
tained but  ignorant  Armenians  and  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  who  were  not  likely  to  hear  a 
syllable,  during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  of 
literary  disputes  in  Europe.  2.  But  no! 
all  the  Armenians  present  were  not  igno- 
rant. Was  not  the  deacon  Abovian  there  ? 
Then  why  was  not  his  testimony  also 
brought  forward  ?  Why  is  not  a  word 
said  about  him  or  it  ?  His  abode,  the  mo- 
nastery of  Echmiadzin,  was  nearer  to  either 
Tiflis  or  Erivan  than  the  village  of  Arguri, 
and  much  more  accessible.  Was  he  ap- 
plied to,  and  his  testimony  suppressed  ?  Or 
was  he  not  applied  to?  In  either  case, 
the  exclusion  of  so  important  a  witness 
would  (at  least,  in  our  opinion)  alone  be 
fatal  to  Mr.  Parrot's  pretension.  We  may, 
indeed,  be  told  that  "  dark  superstition" 
would  prevent  the  community  of  Echmiad- 
zin from  allowing  the  young  deacon  to  be 
examined, — just  as  it  did  prevent  (so  the 
Professor  insinuates)  the  villagers  of  Ar- 
guri from  telling  the  truth.  The  supersti- 
tion is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  thought. 
If  even  this  superstition  existed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  occasion  deliberate  perjury,  it 
would  not,  we  may  safely  conclude,  have 
been  able  to  withstand  Russian  influence. 
Had  the  truth  been  presumed  favorable  to 
the  claim  of  the  Dorpat  professor,  it  would 
have  been  forced  from  the  young  deacon, 
though  the  whole  monastery,  and  the  whole 
Armenian  church,  had  encouraged  him  to 
conceal  or  pervert  it. 

From  these  united  considerations,  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dr.  Parrot  did  not  ascend  the  summit  of 
Great  Ararat.  We  care  not  for  the  eulo- 
gium  passed  upon  him  by  Von  Humboldt, 
who  had  probably  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  Even  if  it  did  not  exclu* 
sively  relate  (as  it  most  certainly  does)  to 
the  Professor's  candor  in  owning  himself 
wrong  in  his  former  barometrical  lerellings 
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(executed  in  1811)  between  the  Eaxine 
and  the  Caspian  (there  is  litUe  candor  in 
acknowledging  what,  as  he  well  foresaw, 
scientific  experiments  would  soon  deter- 
mine to  be  erroneous,  and  erroneous  in  fact 
they  have  been  determined),  what  would 
it  weigh  against  positive  facts,  and  pre- 
sumptions so  strong  as  almost  to  deserve  the 
name  of  facts  ?  On  this  subject  we  shall 
not  add  another  word. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  celebrated  moun- 
tain without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the 
earthquake  which,  in  1840,  so  much  affect- 
ed it,  and  so  dreadfully  scourged  the  neigh- 
boring country.  It  broke  out  on  the  20th 
of  June,  about  a  quarter  before  seven  in 
the  evening,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mountain  lasted  only  two  or  three 
minutes ;  farther  off  it  was  felt  until  seven, 
with  more  or  less  violence.  At  the  very 
commencement  the  hermitage  of  St.  James 
and  the  village  of  Arguri,  with  its  thousand 
inhabitants,  were  buried  forever  beneath 
the  river  of  lava,  mud,  rocks,  snow,  and 
ice  precipitated  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  from  the  higher  declivity,  or 
from  the  chasm  which  lay  high  up  the 
slope.  The  banks  of  the  Araxes  gaped 
with  hideous  cracks,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide,  parallel  with  the  river,  and  threw 
out  water  and  sand.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Sharur,  three  thousand  houses  were  cast 
down ;  in  Erivan  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages above  six  thousand  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  thousands  more  in  different  di- 
rections, though  the  loss  of  life  was  fortu- 
nately insignificant.  On  the  summit  itself 
immense  quantities  of  snow  and  ice  were 
gradually  loosened,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  at  nine  o'clock,  it  moved  down- 
wards, carrying  rocks,  precipices,  mud, 
&c.,  along  in  one  vast  stream,  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  miles  in  width, 
and  exhausted  itself  in  the  valley  of  the 
Araxes.  The  most  striking  result  of  this 
volcanic  action  is,  that  the  icy  summit  of 
Great  Ararat  is  sunk  considerably,  though 
it  has  not  fallen  in,  as  was  reported  at  the 
time.  Whether  this  revolution  has  render- 
ed the  ascent  easier,  must  be  led  to  the 
determination  of  future  travellers. 


DB.  WOLFF'S  MISSION  TO  BOKHARA. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Bokhara,  in  the 
years  1843-1845,  to  ascertain  the  Fate 
of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conol^ 
ly.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolf,  D.  D. 
LL.  D,    In  two  volumes.     Parker. 

If  the  essence  of  a  book  of  travels  is  vi- 
vacious description  and  a  sound  judgment 
— a  picture  of  that  which  is  visible  to  the 
sense,  with  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
its  observations  by  an  intelligent  mind — 
then  is  much  of  Dr.  Wolffs  Mission  to 
Bokhara  not  to  be  called  travels.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  memoirs. 
The  reverend  missionary  records  the  differ- 
ent  friends  he  met  or  made,  and  the  various 
compliments  that  were  paid  him  by  public 
functionaries,  moved  thereunto  perhaps  by 
the  letters  out  of  which  Captain  Chairman 
Grover  had  badgered  the  Foreign  Office,  or 
by  private  individuals  from  good-natured 
politeness;  together  with  the  epistles  he 
wrote  and  received  in  the  course  of  his 
journey,  and  translations  of  the  Oriental 
documents  having  a  reference  to  his  mis- 
sion. With  such  matters  are  mingled  re- 
miniscences of  his  former  life  or  travels,  di- 
gressions as  to  the  state  of  Christianity, 
Mahometanism,  Paganism,  and  the  Jews, 
with  the  memorandums  of  his  own  perform- 
ance of  divine  service.  And  very  oflen 
when  he  does  record  his  own  movements, 
they  are  little  more  than  bald  jottings. 

Nor  was  all  of  the  5,650  miles  which  Dr. 
Wolff  passed  over  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  Such  is  the  progress  of  steam, 
that  the  journey  from  Southampton  to  Tre- 
bisond  on  the  Black  Sea,  though  3,800 
miles,  is  less  inconvenient  than  a  crowded 
steam-trip  to  Margate,  bating  the  sea-sick- 
ness. The  1 ,300  miles  from  Trebisond  to 
Meshed  in  Khorassan,  where  the  power  of 
Persia  ceases,  was  without  danger ;  but  it 
is  always  fatiguing,  from  the  absence  of 
roads  and  accommodations,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  riding  "  tatar."  The  hardships  were 
increased  in  Dr.  Wolff's  case,  because  he 
passed  the  bleak  mountains  of  Armenia  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  men  were  per- 
ishing in  the  snow ;  and  he  could  not  ride. 
He  wished  to  walk,  but  his  friends  protest- 
ed against  it ;  and  he  had  a  man  to  lead 
his  horse  over  the  mountains.  As  we  hear 
nothing  of  his  troubles  from  this  source  on 
his  return,  we  infer  that  the  rough-riding 
Asiatics  have  turned  bim  out  an  eques- 
trian. 
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From  Meshed  to  Bokhara  difficulties  and 
dangers  began.  There  was  the  Toorkman 
desert,  and  the  roving  Toorkmans — less 
troublesome  now  than  they  were  some 
years  since,  when  poor  Conolly  was  robbed 
and  inal-treated  by  them,  but  still  thieves 
and  man-stealers.  It  happened,  unluckily, 
that  the  chiei\ain  to  whom  Dr.  Wolff  was 
given  in  charge  by  the  Persian  ruler  at  Me- 
shed, was  a  greater  rogue  than  the  tribes 
from  which  he  was  engaged  to  defend  the 
worthy  missionary.  However,  Persia  on 
one  side,  and  Bokhara  on  the  other,  kept 
Dil  Assa  Khan  from  doing  much  more ''  than 
trying  it  on"  upon  the  Doctor's  purse,  and 
ineffectually  endeavoring  to  play  the  trai- 
tor, or  rather  ambassador  on  his  own  ac- 
count, at  Bokhara, 

In  this  Mahometan  Oxford  the  risk  of 
Dr.  Wolff  was,  no  doubt,  very  great,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  barbarian  passion   and 
Eastern  caprice,  which  might  be  tempted 
in  a  moment  to  perpetrate  a  crime  that  it 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  avoid.     But,  with- 
out wishing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  under- 
rate the  courage  or  philanthropy  of  the  ex- 
cellent  missionary,  and  believing  that  he 
was  fully  impressed  with  an  idea  of  impend- 
ing death,  we  suspect  his  real  danger  was 
inconsiderable,  save  from  momentary  rage. 
The  Ameer  seems  to  have  a  superstitious 
and  mysterious  dread  impending  over  him 
on  account  of  the  deaths  of  Stoddart  and 
Conolly.     He  has,  for  the  first  time,  failed 
in  expeditions  against  his  neighbors,  which 
he  sets  down  as  a  judgment ;  he  seems  to 
have  an  idea  that  he  has  a  blood-feud  with 
Great  Britain  on  his  hands,  without  exactly 
knowing  its  nature  or  extent,  or  from  what 
quarter  the  avenger  is  likely  to  come  :  and 
in  this  point  of  view  the  total  silence  of  the 
British  government,  whilst  missives  poured 
in  from  the  Sultan,  the  Shah,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador,  might  have  had  its  effect. 
The   confidence   and   free  speech  of  Dr. 
Wolff  at  first  sight  looks  as  if  likely  to  pro- 
voke; but 

«'  Our  indiscretion  lometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  " 

The  Doctor's  insignia  and  full  canonicals, 
his  entering  in  procession,  and  his  subse- 
quent denunciation  of  the  Chief  of  Artillery, 
in  reality  Prime  Minister,  might  have  their 
effect  among  Asiatics  ''perplexed  in  the 
extreme."  He  thus  approached  and  enter- 
ed Bokhara. 

^  I  was  dressed  in  full  canonicals  the  entire 
distance  from  Mowr  to  Bokhara;  being deter- 
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mined  never  to  lose  sight  of  my  position  as 
mullah)  [priest,]  on  which  alone  my  safety  de- 
pended, I  soon  perceived.    I  also  kept  the  Bi- 
ble open  in  m v  hand :  I  felt  my  power  was  in 
the  Book,  and  that  its  might  would  sustain 
me.    The  uncommon  character  of  these  pro- 
ceedings attracted  crowds  from  Shahr  Islam 
to  Bokhara ;  ail  which  was  favorable  to  me ; 
since  if  I  was  doomed  to  death,  it  would  be 
widely  known,  and  the  consequences  might  be 
even  serious  to  the  Ameer  himself,  of  interfer- 
ing with  a  sacred  character,  armed  with  the 
Book  of  Mousa,  [Moses,]  and  David,  and  Je- 
sus, protected  by  the  word  of  the  Khaleefa  of 
Mowr,  supported  by  the  Sultan,  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  the  Asaff- 
ood-Dowla,  both  by  word  and  letters,  and  the 
popular  principle  among  the  Mussulmans,  as 
testified  on  my  route  in  shouts  of  '  Selaam 
Aleikoom,' '  Peace  be  with  you.* "        ♦        * 
'^My  villain  escort  Dil  Assa  Khan,  then  came 
up  to  me  and  said,' You  ought  to  enter  Bokhara 
dressed  as  a  poor  man.'  I  replied,  *  Villain,  liar, 
and  man-seller,  (for  strong  terms  alone  are  ef- 
fective in  the  East,)  leave  me.    The  Asaffood- 
Dowla  will  surely  put  you  to  death  when  we 
reach  Meshed.'    Dil  Assa  Khan  turned  deadly 
pale.  Shouts  of  ^Selaam  Aleikoom,'  from  thou- 
sands, rang  upon  my  ear.   It  was  a  most  aston- 
ishingsight :  people  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
the  Nogay  Tatars  of  Russie^  the  Cassacks  and 
Gir^esh,  from  the  deserts,  the  Tartar  from 
Garkand,  or  Chinese  Tartars,  the  merchant  of 
Cashmeer,  the  Serkerdeha  or  Grandees  of  the 
King  on  horseback,  the  Affgauns,  the  numer- 
ous water-carriers,  stopped  still  and  looked  at 
me ;  Jews,  with  their  little  caps,  the  distinguish- 
ing badge  of  the  Jews  of  Bokhara;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Khokandoolitely  smiling  at  me;  and 
the  mullahs  from  Chekarpoor  and  Sinde  look- 
ing at  me  and  saying  <  Ingles  Saib; '  veiled  wo- 
men screaming  to  each  other,  *  Englees  Eljee, 
English  Ambassador ; '  others  coming  by  them 
and  saying, '  He  is  not  an  Eljee,  but  the  Grand 
Derveesh,  Derveesh  Kelaun,  of  Englistaun.' " 

THE  RECEPTION. 

Before  we  were  carried  to  our  assigned 
quarters,  we  were  brought  what  they  emphat- 
ically call  ^^bala,^^  vp  to  the  palace  of  the 
King.  This  is  situated  on  a  loAy  eminence. 
When  we  reached  it,  the  Sekerdeha,  t.  e.  the 
Grandees  of  the  Empire,  were  just  leaving  if, 
riding  upon  horsebaclc.  The  people  crowded 
in  masses  on  me,  demanding,  ''what  book 
have  you  in  your  hand  ?"  I  replied,  "  The 
T^wrai-e-Moosa,  (Laws  of  Moses,)  the  8a- 
boor-e  Dawood,  (rsalms  of  David)  and  the 
Anjecl-e-Esatt,  (Gospel  of  Christ,)  and  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jeremi- 
ah,'' &c.  Devoutly  did  those  poor  unenlight- 
ened Bouls  touch  the  Book.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  palace-gate,  we  were  ordered  to  die- 
mount  from  our  horses.  Only  the  Grandees 
of  the  Empire,  und  Ambassadors  of  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople,  of  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
should  they  come  to  Bokhara,  are  permitted 
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to  enter  the"  palace-gates  on  horseback :  no  j 
Christian,  Heathen,  or  any  other  ambaBsador, 
is  allowed  that  privilege.  Singular  to  say, 
however,  I  was  allowed  this  privilege  at  my 
audience  of  leave  prior  to  my  departure  from 
Bokhara. 

Previous  to  our  entrance,  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Makhrams  appeared  before  me  and  said, 
*'  His  Majesty  condescends  to  ask  whether  you 
would  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  mode  of  Se- 
laam,  (for  Stoddart  Saib  refused  and  drew 
his  sword)."  I  asked,  "  In  what  does  the  Se- 
laam  consist  ?"  He  replied,  "  You  are  placed 
before  his  Majesty,  who  will  sit  upon  the  Bala 
Hanah,  (from  whence  Balkan  is  derived) ;  and 
the  Shekawl  (Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs)  wiD 
take  hold  of  your  shoulders,  and  you  must 
stroke  your  beard  three  times,  and  three  times 
bow,  saying  at  each  time,  *  Allah  Akbar,  Al- 
lah Akbar,  Allah  Akbar,'r-*  God  is  the  greatest, 
God  is  the  greatest,  God  is  the  greatest ; ' 
*  Salaamat  Padishah,'— '  Peace  lo  the  King.'  " 
On  being  asked  if  I  would  do  so  three  times,  I 
said,  "  Thirty  times  if  necessary."  Entering 
the  gate,  we  were  desired  to  sit  down  upon  a 
stone  seat;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  delay, 
were  ordered  to  send  up  our  letters.     ♦        ♦ 

After  the  letters  were  sent  up,  we  were 
brought  before  the  King,  Dil  Assa  Khan  and 
myself.  His  Majesty  was  seated  in  the  bal- 
cony of  his  palace,  looking  down  upon  us; 
thousands  of  people  in  the  distance.  All  eyes 
were  bent  on  me,  to  see  if  I  would  submit  ito 
the  etiquette.  When  the  Shekawl  took  hold 
of  my  shoulders,  I  not  only  submitted  to  his 
doing  so  to  me  three  limes,  but  I  bowed  re- 
peatedly, and  exclaimed  unceasingly,  "  Peace 
lo  the  filing,"  until  his  Majesty  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter ;  and  of  course  all  the  rest  standing 
Tound  us.  His  Majesty  said,  "enough,  enough, 
enough."  We  were  then  ordered  to  retire. 
The  Shekawl,  an  officer  who  answers  to  our 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afl'airs,  then 
assured  me  that  his  Majesty  had  smiled  upon 
me,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  an  extraordinary 
roan  this  Englishman  is,  in  his  eyes,  emd  his 
dress,  and  the  Book  in  his  hand.'' 

The  reported  particulars  of  the  deaths  of 
Stoddart  and  ConoUy  do  not  differ  from 
those  already  before  the  public;  but  in 
truth  the  information  on  this  point  is  vague. 
The  very  time  of  their  execution  is  uncer- 
tain; Dr.  Wolff  cannot  positively  make  out 
whether  it  was  in  1842  or  1843.  The 
King  and  his  Minister  both  fix  I84!l ;  bat 
in  reckoning  it  by  the  months  on  his  bends, 
the  Minister  carried  it  back  to  1842.  The 
primary  cause  of  offence  seems  to  have  been 
the  imprudence  of  Stoddart  in  behaving 
with  rough  rudeness  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion ;  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  To 
procure  liberty,  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
Mussulman,  and  then  relapsed  ;  which  by 
Mahometan  law  is  death.     According  to 


Abdul  Samut  Khan,  the  Chief  of  Artiirery, 
in  the  following  narrative  to  Dr.  Wolff,  the 
after  incidents  were  in  this  wise : — 

"  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  wriie  to 
England,  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  acredited 
agent  of  Greal  Britain,  ai  the  Court  of  Bokha- 
ra, and  that  the  King  of  Bokhara  should  be 
the  acknowledged  Sovereign  of  Turkisiaun, 
(&c ;  and  Colonel  Stoddart  promised  that  in  four 
months    an  answer  should  arrive  from  the 
Government  of  England.     Though    at   his 
(Sloddart's)    request,    janar    khanas    (post- 
houses)  were  established  from    Bokhara   to 
Sarakhs  which  did  not  exist  either  at  Bokhara 
or  in  the  land  of  Turkistaun  from  the  time  of 
Afrasiah,  fourteen  moniha  elapsed,  and  no  an- 
swer arrived.    During  the  time  that  Colond 
Stoddart  was  at  Bokhara,  Captain  ConoUy 
went  from  Organtsh   (Khiva^  to  Khokand ; 
where  he  stopped  a  considerable  time,  exciting 
both  countries  to  wage  war  against  the  Ameer 
of  Bokhara.    He  «l  last  arrived  at  Bokhara, 
announcing  himself  as  a  British  agent,  without 
having  any  letters  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  whatever    Colonel  Stoddart  had 
agreed  to  he  upset,  announcing  to  the  King  of 
Bokhara  ihat  the  British  Government  would 
never  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Turkistaun ; 
and  all  that  Colonel  Stoddart  had  agreed  to 
went  for  nothing.    Thus  il  was  clear  that 
Colonel  Stoddart  was  a  liar.    Doring.the  stay 
of  Conolly  and  Stoddart,  they  look  evesy  op- 
portunity of  despatching,  in  the  most  stealthy 
manner,  letters  to  Cabul ;  and  on  this  account 
his  Majesty  became   displeased ;    and   both 
Captain  Conolly  and  Colonel  Stoddart  were 
brought  with  thefr  hands  tied,  behind  the  Aric, 
(palace  of  the  King,)  in  presence  ofMakbram 
tSaadat ;  when  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
Conolly  kissed  each  other,  and  Colonel  Stod- 
dart said  to  Saadat, '  Tell  the  Ameer  that  I  die 
a  disbeliever  in  Muhamed,  but  a  believer  in 
Jesus ;  ihat  I  am  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian 
I  die.'    And  Conolly  said,  *  Stoddart,  we  shall 
see  each  other  in  Paradise,  TBehesht,)  near 
Jesus.'    Then  Saadat  gave  the  order  to  cot 
off  first  the  head  of  Stoddart,  which  was  done ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  head  of  Conolly 
was  cut  off. 

"  W,  I  ihought  strangling  was  the  mode  of 
killinir  at  Bokhara. 

"  N.  Strangling  was  formerly  used ;  but 
the  King  of  Bokhara  said,  *  Strangling  gives 
more  pain,  and  the  rascally  Khan  of  Khiva 
strangles  people ;  and  therelbre,  out  of  mercy, 
I  command  the  heads  of  evil-doers  to  be  cut  off* 
with  a  common  knife." 

The  detention  of  Dr.  Wolff  at  Bokhara — 
his  often,  as  we  incline  to  think,  groundless 
fears  as  to  his  danger — his  virulent  abuse 
of  Abdul  Samut  Khan  to  his  face,  upon 
suspicions  which  do  not  re  si  I  y  seem  to  be 
proved — his  proposal  (in  order  to  get  away) 
,  that  the  Ameer  should  send  an  ambassador 
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to  England,  which  was  actually  done,  and 
the  envoy  befooled  as  far  aa  Constantino- 
ple, if  not  farther,  to  the  manifeat  danger  of 
any  other  travellers  or  agent  that  should 
venture    into  Bokhora — may   be  read    at 
large  in  the  voiumes;  and  amusing  enough 
it  dl  is.     Nor  are  the  passages  of  self-biog- 
japhy  wanting  in  entertainment,  from  the 
obvious  bonhomroie  and  good  faith  of  the 
reverend  man, — as  if  a  tinge  of  Asiatic  sim- 
plicity were  lingering  in  his  Hebrew  blood. 
What  there  is,  too,  of  real  travels — perhaps 
one-third  of  the  volumes — is  very  good  of  its 
kind.     Graphic  description,  scientific  ob- 
servation,  or  high-wrought    narrative    of 
scenes  of  novelty,  wildness,  or  danger,  will 
not  be  ibund ;  but  Dr.  Wolff  has  qualities 
that  have  enabled  him  to  present  a  trans- 
cript of  Asiatic  characteristics.     His  ex- 
tensive knowledge    of   the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, his  long  experience  of  the  people  in 
bis  former  travels,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Jews,  and  the  6clat  that  attended  his  com- 
ing, as  well  as  his  character  of  "  mullah," 
brought  him  into  contact  with  vast  num- 
bers of  persons.    It  may  be  objected,  that 
with  such  opportunities  Dr.  Wolff  ought  to 
have  written  a  better  book:  and  this  is 
doubtless  the  fact;  but  his  very  literalness 
secures  a  certain  species  of  truth,  especial- 
ly in  conjunction  with  his  Oriental  cast  of 
mind.     The  novelty,  too,  of  the  field  must 
also  be  considered :  a  rate  weed  is  more 
prized  than  a  common  flower. 

JBWlSa  TEST  OF  RELIQION. 

The  Jews  of  Bokhara  have  taken  courage, 
and  called  on  me.  The  name  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  and  the  rumor  of  his  exertions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  nation,  have  reached 
their  ears,  and  those  of  their  brethren  in  Sa- 
marcandi  Balkh,  Khokand,  and  Heraut  And 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  will  he  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Jews  in  those  dis- 
tant regions  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity : 
for  many  Jews,  when  at  Bokhara,  observed  to 
me  that  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles  in  £og^ 
land  must  absolutely  be  better  than  that  of 
Muhammed,  as  the  nroceedings  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  are  not  onlv 
tolerated,  but  also  countenanced,  supported, 
recommended,  and  eulogized.  And  about 
Rothschild  they  say,  that  in  a  country  where 
one  can  so  openly  make  a  display  of  one's 
property,  the  religion  of  that  nation  must  be 
better* 

THE  POOR  GRAND  V1SIRR8  OF  ENQX^ND. 

The  Ameer  wished  another  day  to  have  the 
aames   of  four  gmad  Viziers,  and  twelve 
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little  Viziers  of  England,  and  the  forty-two 
Elders.  I  gave  to  his  Majesty  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  present  Ministry;  when  the 
Makhram  returned  in  a  fury,  and  said  that  his 
Majesty  had  found  me  out  to  be  a  /tar,  for  the 
four  grand  Viziers,  according  to  Colonel 
Stoddart's  account,  were  Laard  Maleburoe, 
Laard  Jaan  Rawsall,  Laard  Malegrave.  Seere 
Jaane  Habehaase.  I  was  brought  into  the 
King,  and  then  had  to  give  a  complete  idea  of 
the  constitution  of  England  ;  wluch«  though 
his  Majesty  could  not  understand  it  fully,  yet 
I  convinced  him  that  my  list  might  be  true  al- 
so, especially  as  I  was  able  to  tell  him  the 


names  of  the  Whig  Administration. 

A   SCEPTIC  IN  BOKHARA. 

At  thistime  Muhammed  Baker  Nakash,  i.  e, 
the  painter,  formerly  in  the  service  of  Conolly, 
loudly  exclaimed  in  a  bath, "  The  Frankee  are 
by  far  better  than  the  Mussulmauns.  Muham- 
med was  no  prophet  He  was  a  cruel  tyrant, 
and  thus  are  nis  followers.  There  is  one  God, 
but  no  prophet  does  exist."  He  was  brought 
before  the  Sheikh  Islam,  and  questioned  about 
his  public  declaration. 

Sheikh  at'Islam  (to  Muhammed  Bakher.) 
Is  it  true  that  you  have  made  such  a  declara- 
aon? 

Muhammed  Bakher.  Yes !  1  have  loudly 
proclaimed  that  there  is  no  prophet. 

Sh,  Do  you  believe,  perhaps,  that  Jesus  is 
a  prophet  ? 

M.B,    No. 

Sh,  Mullah  Yousnf  Wolff  does  not  agree 
with  you;  for  he  believes  that  Jesus  is  not  only 
a  prophet^  but  he  calls  him  also  the  Son  of 
God. 

M,  B,  I  believe  no  prophet :  but  Jesus  was 
a  better  man  than  Muhammed,  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  are  better  than  the  followers  of 
Muhammed. 

Muhammed  Bakher  was  then  sent  to  prison 
and  flogged,  but  without  any  use. 

USE   OF  HEBREW. 

Every  moment  a  spy  from  the  King  came 
to  ask  me  what  I  did.  The  Jews,  however, 
had  the  courage  to  come ;  and  I  advised  them 
to  come  when  the  King's  Makhrams  were  with 
me  ;  when  each  of  us  looked  in  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  as  if  we  were  reading,  and  thus  carried 
on  our  conversation  in  Hebrew  in  the  presence 
of  the  Usbecks,  who  all  the  time  believed  that 
we  were  reading  the  book  by  turn,  whilst  I 
learnt  every  particular  of  the  conduct  of  the 
King  and  the  Nayeb  towards  Stoddart  and 
Conolly,  particulars  of  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  ot  the  licentious  and  tyranical  conduct  of 
the  King.  Conversations  not  political  we  car- 
ried on  in  Persian. 

A  PERSIAN   HUSBAND. 

We  thus  proceeded,  by  order  of  the  King, 
to  Jesman-doo.  Muhammed  Taki  the  astrolo- 
ger from  Heraut,  who  came  with  Abbas  Kooli 
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Khan  from  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  getting, 
by  the  Shah's  influence  with  the  Ameer,  his 
wife,  who  had  been  made  a  slave  of  by  the 
Turkomauns,  both  recovered  her,  and,  besides 
this,  received  one  hundred  ducats  from  the 
Ameer.  When  he  came  to  the  garden  of  Jes- 
man-Doo,  to  our  surprise,  without  his  wife, 
Abbas  Kouii  Khan  asked  him,  *<  Where  is 
your  wife  1"  He  replied,  "  I  have  looked  in 
the  stars  for  two  or  three  nights  successively, 
and  seen  one  star  with  a  biack  tail,  from 
which  I  perceive  that  misery  is  entailed  upon 
her ;  ana  therefore  I  have  re-sold  her  for  forty 
ducats  and  a  beautiful  high-bosomed  slave 
girl,  only  seventeen."  I  never  saw  in  my  life 
a  man  so  incensed  as  Abbas  KouIi  Khan.  He 
rose  from  the  ground,  cast  away  his  galyoon 
with  such  violence  that  it  broke  to  pieces,  and 
said,  "  God  burn  you  and  your  stars !  You 
rascal,  you  did  not  look  on  the  stars,  but  on 
the  money  and  the  beauty  of  the  young  girl. 
I  spit  in  your  beard." 

A  TRUE  BIT. 

An  AfTghaun  Seyd  entered  the  garden,  and 
said,  *'  Aye,  you  Kafir !  have  you  succeeeded 
in  cheating  tne  Ameer,  so  that  he  let  vou  go  ? 
If  he  had  only  given  you  into  my  bands,  I 
would  soon  have  made  away  with  you  by  my 
javelin."  Abbas  Kouli  Khan  said  to  him, 
"  Go,  and  leave  the  Frankee  alone ;  he  is  a 
derveesh."  "  A  derveesh !"  he  sneeringly  re- 
plied, "  I  know  these  Frankee  derveeshes — I 
know  these  English  derveeshes.  Thev  go 
into  a  country,  spy  out  mountains  and  valleys, 
seas,  and  rivers;  find  out  a  convenient  adit, 
and  then  go  home ;  inform  a  gentleman  there 
— a  chief,  who  has  tlie  name  of  Companyj  who 
sends  soldiers,  and  then  takes  a  country.  Tell 
him  what  I  say."  After  this  he  left  the  gar- 
den. 

OEGRQIAN  CHRISTIANS. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  I  arrived  at  San- 
joon.  built  according  to  Jewish  tradition, 
by  AhasueruB.  There  is  a  Georgian  there, 
y  akoob  Khan  by  name,  who  is  in  the  service 
of  the  Persian  army,  and  occupies  the  situa- 
tion of  Colonel.  He  practises  secretly  the 
Christian  religion,  and  has  all  his  children 
baptized  ;  and  as  his  wife  was  just  confined, 
he  requested  me  to  baptize  the  child,  which  I 
did ;  and  Mullah  Mehdec,  my  baptized  con- 
vert was  god-father.  I  pressed  upon  Yakoob 
Khan  the  duty  of  confessing  the  name  of 
Christ  publicly ;  upon  which  he  begged  ine  to 
recommend  him  to  the  Queen  of  England,  in 
order  to  be  made  a  Colonel  in  the  British  ar- 
my. Then  he  said  he  would  immediately  go 
to  England,  profess  openly  Christianity  in  the 
Colonel's  uniform,  and  sword  in  hand.  I  could 
not  give  him  any  encouragement  I  found 
there  another  young  Georgian ;  who  told  me, 
if  I  did  not  take  him  on  to  England,  and  put  him 
in  the  way  to  make  money,  he  would  turn 
Mussulman  in  spite  of  me.  I  told  him  he  was 
welcome  to  do  so. 
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ETRURIA. 

From  th«  North  Brititb  Boview. 

The  History  of  Etruria.  By  Mrs.  Ham» 
ilton  Gray.  Parts  L  and  JI,  8fo. 
London,  1843-4. 

Of  all  the  countries  lying  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  upon  whose  shores  the  great 
empires  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of 
the  world  have  successively  risen,  flourish- 
ed, and  decayed,  to  us,  Englishmen,  Italy 
stands  connected  by  the  most  peculiar  and 
personal  ties.  If  in  other  of  those  regions 
the  sacred  truths  of  our  religion  were  first 
revealed,  and  another,  a  Holy  Land,  wit- 
nessed the  great  facts  upon  which  our  hope 
rests,  yet  from  Italy  came  first  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  salvation  to  our  ears :  if  science 
flourished  more  thrivingly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  purity  and  sublimity  of 
Grecian  art  have  never  been  surpassed,  yet 
we  cannot  forget,  that  from  that  "  home  of 
aJl  art"  these  riches  were  brought  within 
our  grasp.  Even  now,  fallen  and  degraded 
as  Italy  is  from  her  high  place  among  the 
nations,  who  can  tread  that  land  of  beauty, 
and  gaze  upon  her  majestic  ruins,  without 
feeling  that 

"  Her  decav 
Is  still  impregnato  with  divinity  ?" 

Though  much  of  our  regard  is  derived 
from  her  being  thus  the  channel  through 
which  the  influences  of  other  countries 
have  reached  us,  yet  the  great  and  distinc- 
tive virtues  of  Rome  were  of  native  growth. 
The  loAy  spirit  of  independence,  the  noble 
efforts  of  self-denial,  the  fervent  patriotism 
and  filial  reverence  for  law,  order,  and  na- 
tional institutions,  which  made  her  *'a 
commonwealth  of  kings,"  were  essentially 
her  own.  Those  very  arts  and  sciences, 
and  that  same  learning  of  civilized  Greece, 
of  which  we  delight  to  And  traces  among ' 
her  ruins,  brought  a  flood  of  luxury  and 
corruption,  against  which  her  wisest  poets 
and  truest  patriots  exclaimed,  while  they 
looked  back  with  longing  eyes  to  the  stern 
simplicity  of  their  Latin  and  Sabine  fore- 
fathers. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  Rome's  earlier  history 
that  we  take  the  deepest  interest ;  there  we 
trace  the  rise  and  development  of  that 
spirit,  which  led  the  Imperial  city  on  to 
conquest  and  dominion, — and  not  only  this, 
but  we  learn  the  secret  of  that  wise  polity, 
which  retained  each  acquisition,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  fresh  attacks;  we  gain  a 
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knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  the 
walls  of  her  power  were  so  closely  cement- 
ed, that  long  after  the  old  vigor  had  de- 
parted from  the  men  of  Rome,  and  the  free 
breath  of  liberty  from  her  institutions,  her 
dominion  stood  firm — in  spite  of  all  attacks 
from  within  and  without — and  when  at  last 
it  fell,  its  own  weight  was  its  ruin; 

But  in  this  earlier  portion  of  Roman  his- 
tory, we  meet  with  allusions  to  a  neighbor- 
ing nation,  who  appear  to  hare  then  occu- 
pied the  first  place  in  civilization,  and  oc- 
casionally in  dominion,  of  all  the  kingdoms 
in  Italy.      These  are  the  Etruscans,  who, 
long  before  the  period  in  which  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  is  placed,  flourished,  a  rich, 
commercial,  and  highly  cultivated  people. 
The  earliest  institutions  of  Rome  were 
Etruscan.      Elruria  was  the  parent  of  her 
religion — ^thence  were  derived  the  princi- 
ples of  her  primitive  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment.    The  Tarquins  were  an  Etruscan 
family,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve Rome  herself  an  Etruscan  city.    After 
the  connexion  which  at  first  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  Etruria  was  broken,  and  the 
popular  element  burst  out  against  the  Tar- 
quins and  their  aristocratic  faction,  a  war, 
fierce  and  exterminating,  was,  from  time  to 
time,  maintained  between  the  rival  slates ; 
which,  with  alternate  success,  binding  the 
Romans  at  one  period  in  an  ignominious 
peace,  at  last  ended  in  the  utter  downfall  of 
Etruscan  independence.     Yet  even  then, 
the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Etru- 
ria, her  emblems  of  power,  the  Lictors,  the 
Fasces,   and  the  Curule  chair,  remained 
witnesses  of  her  former  influence;  the  re- 
potation  of  her  augurs  and  diviners  subsist- 
ed until  the  first  ages  of  the  Empire;  and 
the  noble  youth  of  Rome  received  the  first 
lessons  of  science  and  learning  in  Etruscan 
seminaries,  until  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
prevailed,  and  the  colleges  of  Etruria  were 
deserted  for  the  groves  of  Academe. 

Etruria,  thus  closely  connected  with 
Rome,  and  offering  subjects  of  great  mte- 
rest  for  consideration,  has  lefl  but  few  ma- 
terials from  which  to  trace  her  history.  It 
belongs  to  a  period  to  which  authentic  an- 
nals have  not  reached.  There  are  archi- 
tectural fragments,  but  the  name  and  mem- 
ory of  their  builders  is  gone.  Such  vestiges 
of  cities  and  towns  as  have  resisted  the 
ravages  of  the  Roman,  the  Vandal,  and  the 
Goth,  are  occasionally  found,  but  their  very 
names  are  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the 
learned.  There  is  a  language  in  which  we 
find  inscriptions.    They  are  legible,  for  the  | 
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character  is  like  the  ancient  Greek  or 
Phcenictan.  We  can  trace  the  letters  and 
form  words,  but  their  meaning  is  hidden. 
They  are  more  unintelligible  than  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  in  which  the  priests 
wrapt  up  their  learning  from  the  vulgar,  but 
whose  mysteries  have  been  unravelled  by 
antiquarian  research.  Two  words  alone 
have  been  as  yet  interpreted.  Ril  Arih — 
**  years  lived."  The  sentence  seems  an 
epitome  of  our  Etruscan  history. 

And  yet  amidst  all  this  obscurity,  some 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject. 
One  class  of  remains  is  rich  in  information. 
The  funeral  monuments  of  Etruria  show 
us  their  mode  of  life.  They  perpetuated  it 
in  their  graves.  There  we  can  read  large* 
ly  of  their  customs  and  habits  and  manners. 
The  contents  of  these  tombs  tells  us  of 
their  widely-extended  trade  and  commerce. 
They  enclose  the  products  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  and  even  of  Persia  and  India. 

In  the  desolate  and  forsaken  region 
which  lies  round  the  walls  of  Rome — fit 
setting  for  her  majestic  ruins — amid  the 
remains  of  cities  and  towns,  and  beside  the 
long  lines  of  broken  aqueducts  which  span 
these  deserted  plains,  stand  the  sepulchres 
of  Etruria.  Here  are  innumerable  tombs 
and  funeral  caves,  of  all  forms  and  descrip- 
tions. On  the  surface  is  every  grade,  from 
the  low  mound  of  earth — like  those  which 
stand  thick  in  our  country  church-yards — 
to  the  lofiy  tower  which  vies  in  magnifi- 
cence with  the  mole  of  Hadrian  or  the 
mausoleums  of  the  East;  and  beneath, 
from  the  simple  grave — just  sufficiently 
scooped  out  to  receive  the  body — to  exca- 
vated chambers,  with  interior  and  exterior 
rooms  of  large  dimensions,  and  enclosing 
whole  families  of  the  dead. 

Mrs.  Gray'^  former  work,  "  The  Tour 
to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,"  which  met 
with  deserved  and  general  attention,  is  full 
of  the  most  interesting  details.  It  has  pass- 
ed into  three  editions,  and  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  discoveries  she  first  unfolded 
to  an  English  public,  have  attracted  all 
readers.  She  speaks  there  of  the  city  of 
Tarquinia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Etruscan  towns, — whose  remains  still  oc- 
cupy the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  over- 
hanging the  desolate  Campagna  of  Rome, 
with  its  sister  hill,  on  which  are  the  last 
resting  places  of  its  inhabitants — a  city  of 
the  dead, — with  its  streets  and  squares  and 
gates,  standing  in  perpetual  contrast  to  the 
city  of  the  living  opposite.  She  describes, 
with   untiring  accuracy,  the  iuteriors  of 
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these  sepulefares,  adorned  in  various  and 
many  ways ;  the  walls  covered  with  painted 
representations  of  funeral  feasts  and  games, 
or  the  luxurious  entertainments  of  the  age ; 
and  enclosing,  beside  the  sarcophagus  for 
the  body,  those  articles  which  were  deemed 
roost  precious, — vases,   and   shields,    and 
costly  ornaments.     On  those  walls,  too,  is 
told  with  fearful  distinctness,  the  tale  which 
Etrurian  refinement. and  luxury  could  not 
altogether  shut  out,  of  the  Good  and  the 
Evil  genius,  that  maintained  a  fierce  war  for 
the  possession  of  the  man,  and  the  dark 
angel   of    death,    driving  a  promiscuous 
orowd — young  and  old,  the  lover  and  his 
mistress,  the  warrior  and  his  sword,  the 
usurer  and  his  money — to  one  common  and 
final  doom.     In  one  tomb  were  arranged  in 
rows,  round  the  spacious   apartment,  the 
stone  coffins  of  an  illustrious  family,  whose 
lids  were  formed  of  sculptured  effigies  of 
the  dead  within.     In  another,  lay  alone,  a 
warrior  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head, 
and  his  armor  on.     His  shield,  spear,  and 
arrows,  were  by  his  side.     He  was  stretch- 
ed on  a  brazen  bier,  and  above  him  hung 
the  trophies  of  his  victories.     But  whilst 
the  discoverer  looked — ^so  Mrs.   Gray  re- 
ports his  story  in  her  present  work — 

'*  A  sudden  change  came  o'er  the  scene,  and 
startled  Avolta  from  his  aEtoniehed  contem- 
plation ;  a  slight  tremor,  like  that  of  a  sand 
m  an  hour-glass,  seemed  to  agitate  the  figure, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  vanished  into  air  and 
disappeared.  When  he  entered  the  tomb,  the 
golden  crown,  some  fragments  of  arms,  and 
a  few  handfuls  of  dust,  were  all  that  mark- 
ed the  last  resting  place  of  this  Tarquinian 
chief»-P.  297. 


These  are  some  of  the  wonders  which 
one  Eutruscan  city,  the  site  of  the  modern 
Corneto,  afibrds,  and  to  which  the  zeal, 
industry,  and  ability  of  Mrs.  Gray  have  done 
80  much  justice. 

We  were  glad,  then,  to  meet  our  fair 
and  learned  country-woman  upon  the  field 
of  Eutruscan  antiquity  again.  The  work 
which  we  have  now  before  us,  is  another 
proof  of  her  devotion  to  these  interesting 
inquiries.  We  congratulate  her  on  her 
courage  in  entering  on  a  subject  so  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  as  the  early  history  of  this 
people ;  and  though  we  may  have  occasion 
to  differ  from  some  of  her  conclusions,  yet 
the  modesty  with  which  her  views  are  put 
forth  disarms  critcism,  whilst  her  talents  and 
learning  are  fully  adequate  to  meet  any 
that  can  be  offered. 

Her  plan  is  to  present  a  history  of  the 
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Etruscan  people  from  their  origin  to  their 
end, — to  be  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  part  from  the  foundation  of  Tarqninia 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  will  occupy  our 
attention  at  present.  Besides  their  history, 
the  authoress  intends  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs,  arts  and  sci- 
ences, religion  and  commerce,  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. 

Etruria  included  the  most  beautiful  and 
favored  portion  of  Italy,  occnpying  that 
littoral  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  in- 
closed between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea ; 
from  Pisa  and  the  Arno  on  the  north,  stretch- 
ing over  the  fertile  land  of  Tuscany,  where 
Florence  still  retains  the  claim  to  be  called 
'*  the  Etrurian  Athens,"  and  along  the  plain 
now  occupied  by  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany 
and  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  to  the  Tiber 
for  her  southern  boundary.  She  never  ex- 
tended her  permanent  dominion  beyond 
these  limits.  Her  people  were  distinguish- 
ed for  their  commerce  and  learning  among 
the  nations  of  Italy,  and  by  something  of 
that  love  of  art,  and  contentment  with  their 
lot,  which  is  now  so  characteristic  of  the 
population  of  Tuscany. 

The  views  of  our  authoress  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  may  be  shortly 
summed  up.     She  says  their  proper  name, 
that  by  which  they  called  themselves,  was 
Rasena — essentially  the  same  with  TyRS- 
ENi|  oi  Tyrrheni,  which  was  a  name  com- 
monly applied  to  them,  and  derived,  she 
says,  from  their  great  leader,  Tyrrhenws,  or 
Tyrsenus,  or  Tarchon,  or  Tarquin.     Ex- 
amining the  story  of  Herodotus  about  this 
people,  who  says  that  the  Tyrseni  were  a 
colony  from  Lydia,  under  Tyrsenus,  son  of 
the  king  of  that  country,  and  the  curious 
and  well-known  account  he  gives  of  the 
reason  of  their  emigration — a  famine,  which 
lasted  eighteen  years,  and  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  which  tbey  invented  the  inge- 
nious game  of  cheaB,  or  draughts,  which 
occupied  their  attention  so  fully,  that  they 
could  play  and  fast  every  other  day — ^she 
decides  against  its  credibility,  and  rejects 
the  Lydian  origin  of  the  nation.     She  how- 
ever, admits  that  they  arrived  in  Italy  by 
sea.     She  supposes  the  place  of  their  real 
origin  to  be  Resen,  a  city  of  Assyria,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Genesis.     From  the 
similarity  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Egyptians,  she  supposes  that  a  large  colony 
from  this  city  of  Resen  dwelt  for  a  long 
time  in  Egypt.     There  she  connects  them 
with  the  shepherd  kings,  or  Hyksos ;    of 
whose  rule  in  Lower  Egypt  there  are  many 
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tradilioQs,  and  of  wkich  she  suppoaes  that 
it  comprehended  the  var Letts  baods  of  for- 
eigners, including  the  Jetrs,  who  occupied 
the  fertile  Delta  of  the  Nile.  She  identi- 
fies tlie  coloniatB  of  Resin  and  future  Etrus- 
cans with  the  scientific  As^rians,  who  are 
spoken  of  hj  Herodotus  as  dwelling  in 
Egypt^  and  building  the  Pyramids  of  Cheops 
and  C^phrenes.  At  last  the  native  £gyp- 
tiana,  who  had  retreated  op  the  country, 
drove  these  strangers  out)  and  forced  them, 
according  to  Mrs.  Gray,  into  Libya,  or  Ly* 
bia.  After  iohahiAiiig  that  country  for  a 
short  time — whence  jshe  supposes  the  mis- 
take of  Herodotus  putting  Lydia  for  Lybia, 
aoless  be  confounded  the  term  "Ludeni'' 
or  Assyrians,  with  '*  Lydians,'' — they  took 
ahip,  and,  landing  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Umbri,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Etruria. 
The  time  of  their  arrival  she  takes  from 
the  story  of  Plutarch,  that,  in  the  year  of 
Rome,  666,  when  Syila  finally  extinguish- 
ed all  hopes  of  Etruscan  independence, 
an  Etruacan  Araspex  proclaimed  that  the 
Etruscan  day  of  1100  years,  during  which 
tbeir  Jupiter,  Tina,  had  given  them  do- 
minion, was  near  an  end.  To  use  her  own 
language — 

"  We  think,"  she  says,  "that  we  can  dis- 
cern them,  a  stately  Band  issuing  from  be- 
neath the  lofty  gateways  of  the  high-walled 
and  proudly-lowered  Resen — that  great  city, 
as  ancient  as  Memphis  and  Zoan.  Thence 
we  follow  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Mile,  and 
behold  them  mingling  in  fellowship  with  the 
victorious  Assyrians,  and  with  the  seed  of  Is- 
rael, on  the  fertile  nomes  of  Lower  Egypt: 
until  at  length  the  avenging  arm  of  the  legiti- 
mate Pharaoh  delivered  his  country  from 
Asiatic  oppression,  and  drove  the  men  of  Resen 
to  seek  for  settlements  elsewhere.  After  their 
seooxvi  exile,  we  trace  them  to  a  welcome  Ital- 
ian home,  whither  they  brought  the  arts,  the 
arms,  the  luxuries,  and  the  sciences,  which 
they  had  origiaally  possessed  in  India,  and  on 
which  they  had  engraded  the  learning  of  the 
wisest  of  nationa 

*'  Here  they  becafne  demihant  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  beneficent  victors,  conqnaring,  eivil- 
ieing,  and  blessing  the  ruder  people  of  the 
West,  until  the  mysterious  times  or  their  do- 
minion being  ended,  and  the  sand  of  their  pro- 
mised ages  of  glory  having  riin,  they  sunk  into 
the  subordinate  state  of  a  conquered  nation, 
and  were  soon  absorbed  in  the  all-engrossing 
Senatus  Populosqne  Romanus." — P.  24. 

These  views  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Etruria  are  proposed  with  diffidence,  and, 
amid  the  numerous  difficulties  which  invest 
the  subject,  are  entitled  to  weight. 

The  two  other  theories  which  have  at- 
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tracted  most  attention  are  that  of  Niebuhr, 
and  his  German  followers,  (among  whom  is 
Miiller,  who  has  written  a  history  of  the 
Etruscans,)  and  that  of  Mannert.  Nie- 
buhr assigns  the  Etruscans  an  origin  in 
the  mountainous  district  at  the  top  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and  supposes  that  they  thence 
descended  into  Etruria.  Mannert  accepts 
the  account  of  Herodotus  as  literally  true : 
and  conceives  that  the  Pelasgians,  whose 
original  seat  he  states  to  have  been  Thes- 
saly,  were  forced  to  abandon  that  country, 
some  of  them  taking  refuge  in  Italy,  whilst 
others  went  to  Lydia  and  the  districts  of 
Asia  Minor ;  and  that,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, the  settlers  in  Lydia  sailed  to  Umbria» 
and  renewed  their  connexion  with  the  ear- 
lier colonists.  We  shall,  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  adduce  some  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Etruscans  did  come  from 
Lydia,  and  that  they  did  belong  to  a  branch 
of  the  Pelaagian  tribe.  With  the  Thessa- 
lian  origin  of  the  Pelasgians  we  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  The  difficulty  that 
besets  Niebuhr's  theory,  besides  his  entire 
refusal  of  credit  to  the  account  of  Herodo- 
tus, is  the  eastern  character,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  letters  and  learning  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. These,  which  are  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  people,  and  for  the  origin 
of  which  we  are  inquiring,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  practised  by  Alpine 
noountaineers,  or  brought  down  by  them 
into  Italy,  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  some  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Italy  took  this  road  from  Asia — the  cradle 
of  the  human  race :  but  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent question. 

We  confess  our  strong  predilection  for 
this  father  of  history  :  there  is  a  simple  and 
earnest  truthfulness  about  his  narration 
that  carries  an  inward  conviction  with  it. 
Every  succeeding  age — each  step  in  geo- 
graphical discovery,  has  born  him  out. 
Let  us  see  whether  it  is  not  the  case  in 
this  instance :  and  we  think  it  of  far  more 
importance  that  the  veracity  of  this  great 
and  oldest  historian  should  be  established, 
than  that  a  host  of  opposite  theories  and 
hypotheses  should  be  made  plausible. 

Herodotus  spoke  generally  from  having  ac- 
tual intercourse  with  the  countries  he  des- 
cribes, and  access  to  the  best  information 
which  they  possessed.  His  knowledge  of 
the  traditions  of  Asia  Minor  was,  of  course, 
complete ;  and  he  spent  some  time  in 
Magna  GraBcia.  The  tradition,  which  he 
says  the  Lydians  repeated  in  his  day,  was 
asserted  by  them  500  years  after  with  equal 
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positiveness.  The  Sardians,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  asserted  their  common  origin 
with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Peloponne- 
sians.  The  story  was  universally  believed' 
in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Dio- 
nysius.  As  to  his  disbelief  of  it,  because  it 
is  omitted  by  the  historian  of  Lydia,  this 
omission  has  no  weight  placed  beside  the 
positive  testimony  of  Herodotus.  But  be- 
sides this  external  testimony,  there  is  the 
internal  evidence  for  its  truth,  or  at  least 
for  the  fact,  that  the  colony  which  settled 
in  Etruria  did  come  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
not  from  Africa  or  the  Alps. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  the 
Etruscans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  Syria.  Their  language,  at  least 
Ihe  names,  belong  to  the  Phcenician  and 
the  Hebrew  dialects.  Some  of  their  pecu- 
liar notions  of  religion  belong  to  the  Phoe- 
oicians ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  monu- 
ments which  give  us  roost  information 
about  the  Etruscan  people,  speak  most 
strongly  for  their  connexion  with  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Their  funeral  monuments  are  alike. 
The  three  celebrated  tombs  of  Etruria — 
that  of  Porsenna,  the  conquerer  of  Rome, 
as  described  by  Pliny ;  of  Aruns  his  son, 
still  remaining  at  the  side  of  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Albano,  just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town;  and  the  magnificent  Regulini- 
Galassi  sepulchre,  at  Goere,  which  Mrs. 
Gray  so  fully  describes  in  her  former  work, 
were  of  precisely  similar  construction  to 
that  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  still  visible  at 
Sardis,  and  described  by  Herodotus  (i.  93) 
as  erected  to  the  memory  of  that  king. 
There  is  a  low  circular  wall  sorrounding 
the  receptacle  of  the  body,  and  rising  from 
and  resting  on  this  wall,  a  conicle  mound 
of  earth  or  stones.  But  it  is  from  the  la* 
test  discoveries  among  the  antiquities  of 
Asia  Minor,  that  we  derive  the  strongest 
reason  for  accepting  the  account  of  the  old 
historian.  It  is  our  ignorance  which  has 
hitherto  induced  us  to  doubt  it.  The  re- 
searches of  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  have  e&- 
tablished  the  strongest  analogy  between 
the  tombs  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Lycia,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  distinctive  sepulchres 
of  Etruria.  These  are  the  wonderful  rock 
tombs  of  Caatel  d'Azzo,  of  which  an  admi- 
rable account  was  given  in  Mrs.  Gray's 
earlier  work,  to  the  fidelity  of  whose  de- 
scription we  can  ourselves  testify. 

Few  spots  are  more  strikingly  situated 
than  Caste!  d' Azzo.  Af\er  traversing  some 
miles  of  the  comparatively  level  co.untry  near 


Viterbo,  the  traveller  comes  to  a  deep  fissure 
in  the  plain,  and  descending  to  the  bottom, 
he  finds  it  gradually  widening,  and  at  length 
joining  with  a  similar  ravine,  it  opens  out 
into  a  little  sunny  amphitheatre,  over  which 
hang  the  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle. 
The  rocky  walls  of  this  valley,  high  over- 
head, are  marked  with  figures  of  doora, 
pediments,  and  various  architectural  orna- 
ments and  inscriptions,  all  traced  by  deep 
lines  in  the  living  rock.  Beneath  each 
doorway,  but  considerably  below  it,  is  a 
cavern  containing  sarcophagi  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead.  Now,  Mrs.  Gray  sup- 
poses, and  with  good  grounds,  that  this 
was  the  Fanuro  Voltumnae,  or  general  as- 
sembling place  of  the  Etruscans,  andtbat  this 
honored  burying-ground  was  reserved  for 
the  leading  chiefs  and  nobles.  This  order 
was  hereditary  in  Etruria.  Doubtless  as  in 
our  own  country  the  best  blood  of  the  king- 
dom belongs  to  those  whose  ancestors  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  the  families  of 
the  first  colonists  or  conquerors  in  Etruria 
would  be  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the 
land.  The  customs  of  the  great  would 
then  be  the  customs  of  the  country  from 
which  the  colonists  came.  This  would  es- 
pecially be  the  case  with  funeral  rites — the 
usages  which  man  keeps  up  with  most 
tenacity.  Now,  the  exact  antitype  to  these 
rock-tombs  is  found  in  Lycia  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor. In  his  account  of  Discoveries  in 
Lycia  published  in  1840,  Sir  C.  Fellowes 
describes  the  tombs  and  architectural  re- 
presentations, as  appearing  on  every  clifT 
as  he  travelled  up  the  country  and  the  val- 
leys of  Asia  Minor.  There,  as  might  be 
expected,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a 
single  spot,  as  in  Etruria,  the  custom  was 
general.  Sir  C.  Fellowes  speaks  of  these 
early  specimens  of  represented  buildings  on 
the  rocks,  as  giving  a  perfect  insight  into 
the  construction  of  the  ordinary  dwellings 
of  those  remote  ages.  Generally  every 
city  is  perched  upon  a  hill,  and  has  the 
sides  of  its  rock  pierced  with  tombs,  some- 
times high  and  inaccessible,  and  at  other 
times  near  and  distinct :  presenting  every 
variety  of  form,  from  the  earlier  Lycian 
monuments  to  the  form  adopted  by  the 
Greek  colonists  when  engrailing  their  ar- 
chitecture upon  the  old  model.  Every 
page  of  Sir  C.  Fellowes's  most  interesting 
narrative,  and  every  plate  of  his  beautiful 
sketches,  tells  the  same  tale,  and  confirms 
the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  Be- 
sides some  of  these  tombs  have  interiors 
ornamented  with  bas  reliefs  representing 
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domestic  scenes,  and  illustrating  mytho- 
logical stories,  as  in  the  pictured  tombs  of 
Etruria,  and  even  colored  with  the  bright 
blues,  yellows,  and  reds  which  abound  so 
much  in  the  Etruscan  cayerns.  The  anal- 
ogy seems  to  have  forcibly  struck  Sir 
C.  Fellowes;  and  it  is  fully  explained  by, 
and  firmly  corroborates  the  story  of  He- 
rodotus, the  accuracy  of  whose  traditions, 
and  the  care  with  which  he  selected  them, 
are  daily  more  and  more  felt  and  recog- 
nized. 

We    are    well    aware    that    sepulchral 
carerns  are  found  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Egypt ;    that  they  extend  through  the  rug- 
g^  mountains  of  Petraea  to  the  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  along  the  shores  of  Pales- 
tine ;  that  some  roost  remarkable  specimens 
of  sculptured  friezes  are  found  in  the  valley 
of  Jehosaphat,  near  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
Etrurian  mode  of  closing   these    caverns 
with  a  stone  moving  on  pivots,   has  always 
prevailed,  and  is  still  observed  in  Judea 
and  Syria.     But  this  only  shows  the  proba- 
bility of  an  early  migration,  not  from  Egypt 
to  Lybia,  and  thence  to  Italy,  as  Mrs.  Gray 
supposes,   but  from  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Lydia,  and  from  Lydia  to  Italy — the 
M  tradition  stated  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  discussing  the  title  of  Larth,  common  to 
Egypt  and  Etruria.    The  Philistines  were 
clearly  from  Egypt,  (Genesis  x.  14,)  and 
so  were  many  other  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Their  original  laws  and  customs  were  the 
same.     Agenor,   king  of  PhoDnicia,    was 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya. 
This  connexion  between  the  Phcenicians, 
or  people  of   the   coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,    and  the  Egyptians,    and  the 
evidence  we  have  shown  for  the  Etruscans 
having  come  from  those  countries,  explains 
the  striking  resemblance  between  their  an- 
tiquities and  those  of  £^ypt,   which  has 
made  it  impossible  sometimes  to  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  productions  of 
each ;  a  similarity  which  was  doubtless  in- 
creased by  the  actual  trade  kept  up  between 
Egypt  and  Etruria. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  origin  of 
the  Etruscans,  because  it  is  really  the  most 
interesting  inquiry  in  the  work  before  us, 
being,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  Italian  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the 
recent  discoveries,  and  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Etruscans,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy, 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  they  effected  their 
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the  previous  occupants :  that  the  friendly 
spirit  with  which  they  were  received,  and  the 
conciliating  temper  which  they  adopted, 
soon  led  to  great  intercourse  between  the 
old  and  new  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
finally  connected  them  together  as  one 
common  people. 

"  Each  people,"  says  our  authoress, "  dwelt 
indifferently  in  the  towns  of  the  other;  the 
Tuscan  languag'e  was  understood  and  spoken, 
as  we  have  reason  to  know,  throughout  Um- 
bria,  and  the  Rasena,  as  their  history  proves 
to  us,  had  the  wise  and  singular  policy  of  mak- 
ing with  those  whom  they  had  conquered, 
such  a  peace  as  gave  them  a  share  in  the 
government,  and  an  equal  interest  in  the  per- 
manence and  prosperity  of  the  state ;  thus 
nullifying  all  feelings  of  humiliation  and  hos- 
tility, and  converting  them  from  bitter  enemies 
into  grateful  allies  and  indissoluble  friends." 
—P.  69. 


Here  is  the  first  instance  of  that  policy, 
which  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, made  their  universal  dolninion  per- 
manent, by  gradually  connecting  every  con- 
quered nation,  by  the  ties  of  citizenship, 
with  the  conquerors.  Many  of  the  obscu- 
rities in  the  early  Etruscan  history  are 
cleared  away,  when  we  find  this  assimila- 
tion of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Italy  with 
this  people;  for  the  Etrurians,  gradually 
comprising  in  the  circle  of  their  power  the 
other  races  of  the  Peninsula,  the  different 
theories  of  their  origin  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  them  true  of  the  different 
parts  of  which  the  nation  was  composed. 

Mrs.  Gray  goes  fully  into  the  subject  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  most 
curious  part  of  this  discussion  is  as  to  the 
Pelasgians,  and  who  they  really  were. 
This  point  has  distracted  the  learned  men 
of  all  ages,  and  seems  to  have  been  as 
much  disputed  in  the  times  of  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  as  in  our  own.  At  present, 
however,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
connexion  of  the  Pelasgians  with  Etruria. 
They  are  represented  by  our  authoress  as 
being  in  Italy  on  the  arrival  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  a  distinct  people  from  them.  A 
contrary  opinion  has  generally  been  held, 
and  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi  was  another  name 
for  the  Etruscans.  Here  again  the  re- 
searches of  Sir  G.  Fellowes  throw  light 
upon  the  question. 

The  Pelasgi  have  left  nothing  to  us  of 
their  language,  manners,  or  customs— only 
their  names,  and  a  few  doubtful  traditions. 
The  chief  records^of  their  existence   are 


settlement  in  the  land  with  the  good  will  of  |  their  architectural  remains : — the  walls  of 
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enormous  height  and  thicknesB,  and  built 
with  immense  stones,  which  are  found 
throughout  Italy  and  Greece  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, occupying  the  highest  point  of  every 
hill,  the  object  of  wonder  to  the  present 
inhabitants,  and,  according  to  them,  the 
work  of  the  giantsor  magicians,  or  their  mas- 
ter the  devil.  The  higher  road  from  Na- 
ples to  Rome,  by  the  Abruzzi,  passes  a 
line  of  these  hill-forts,  which  seem  to  guard 
and  overawe  the  plains  below.  They  are 
a  portion  of  a  longer  line  extending  from 
the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy,  opposite  Greece, 
quite  across  the  Peninsula.  They  recall 
to  mind  the  fenced  cities,  walled  up  to  hea- 
ven, which  terrified  the  Israelites  before 
their  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land. 
These  varioas  remains  have  been  classed 
by  architects  and  antiquaries  (and  the  di&- 
tinction  is  as  old  as  Pausanias)  into  the 
Cyclopean,  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  Etruscan, 
according  to  the  apparent  art  used  in  their 
construction ; — ^the  first  being  of  large 
stones,  so  rudely  piled  together  as  to  re- 
quire the  interstices  to  be  filled  up  with 
smaller  fragments ;  the  second,  of  large 
stones,  but  fitting  into  each  other ;  and  the 


third  of  quadrangular  stones,  occasionally 
secured   by  cement.     Now,   the  last  are 
confessedly  the  work  of  Etrurian  architects, 
and  two  well  known  instances  are  the  Arco 
del  Bove  at  Vol  terra,   and  the  gates  still 
remaining  at  Paestum.     The  first  notion 
about  them  was,   that  the  rudest  were  the 
oldest,  and  the  more  artificial  the  production 
of  later  and  more  civilized  times.     Mrs. 
Gray  seems  to  maintain  an  opposite  theory, 
and  thinks  that  the  ruder   firagments  in 
Italy  at  least  were  the  production  of  the 
Pelasgi,  who  had  imperfectly  learned  the 
art  of  building  from   the  Etrurians,  her 
master-masons.     The  latest  investigations 
have,  however,  established,  that  all  these 
kinds  run  into  each  other  in  the  same  build* 
ing,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  contempo* 
raneous  use ;  that  they  are,  therefore,  the 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  people : 
and  from  this  we  are  enabled  to  confiim 
the  tradition  of  the  Sardians,  as  reported 
by  Tacitus,  that  they  or  the  pepple  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Peloponnesians,  or  early  colo> 
nists  of  Greece   and  the  Etruscans,   the 
early  colonists  of  Italy,  were  of  the  same 
race. 

At  Mycenae,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  iv*- 
•iifiivov  ntoXu-^Qw  of  Homer,  the  two  kinds 
called  Pelasgic  and  Cyclopean  are  found 
together,  and  also  an  approximation  to  re^ 
gular  masonry  of  hewn  stone  or  the  Etriis* 
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can  style.  These  walls  are  described  by< 
Pausanias,  whose  description,  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  traveller  who  visited  them 
last  year,  is  the  best  guide  to  them  now. 
In  many  Italian  provinces,  Mrs.  Gray  tells 
us,  there  are  Cyclopean,  Pelasgic,  and 
Etruscan  walls  of  the  same  age,  and  io 
very  many  instances,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic,  and  the  Etrus* 
can  and  Cyclopean  styles.  At  Cadyanda, 
in  Lycia,  Sir  C.  Fellowes  tells  us  (Lyois, 
p.  121,)  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  city 
are  blended  with  the  more  regular  Greek, 
(that  is,  old  Greeks)  and  were  evidently 
constructed  at  the  same  period;  and  again , 
at  Panora,  (p.  141,)  he  observed  the  Cyclo- 
pean, so  o^n  considered  as  the  older,  sur- 
mounting  the  regular  squared  walls ;  and 
in  that  country  the  sculptured  friezes,  and 
rock  tombs  are  found  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cyclopean  walls.  When  we  find  thns 
the  only  authentic  record  of  the  Pdasgi, 
bringing  them  into  so  close  union  with  the 
Etruscans,  we  cannot  but  accept  the  ac* 
count  of  their  being  the  Tyrrheni-Pelas- 
gians,  or  Pelasgians  who  settled  in  Italy. 
I  There  are  many  other  circumstances,  such 


as  their  knowledge  of  letters,  regular  insti* 
tutions,  and  use  of  arms,which  connect  them 
with  the  early  Grecian  settlers,  and  anti- 
quaries have  dwelt  upon  Cecrops'  twelve 
cities  of  Attica  and  the  twelve  cities  of  Etru- 
ria,  as  offering  additional  evidence.  Of 
course,  in  a  subject  of  this  kind,  the  evi* 
dence  itself  is  slight  and  indirect,  hut  if  we 
find  all  that  there  is  pointing  in  one  di- 
rection, we  are  bound  to  follow  it. 

Our  authoress  states  that  the  Etmscans 
who  landed  in  Umbria,  had  for  their  leader 
Tarchon,  a  name  known  to  the  readers  of 
Virgil.  She  gives  him  a  high  place  among 
the  heroes  of  the  olden  time.  He  founded 
Tarquinia,  the  city  whose  interesting  anti« 
quities  and  remains  we  have  before  men- 
tioned. She  devotes  much  space  in  ber 
work  to  the  institutions  which  he  establish- 
ed, and  enters  Into  large  dissertations  on 
the  passages  to  be  found  in  classical  writers, 
respecting  the  earliest  heroes  of  Italy,  con- 
ceiving their  stories  of  Janus,  Saturn,  and 
Hercules,  to  be  but  traditionary  recoHee* 
tions  of  this  great  leader.  Into  these  dis- 
cussions we  shall  not  now  enter,  nor  into 
the  subject  of  the  colonization  of  the  cities 
of  Magna  Grecia,  with  which  her  con- 
clnding  chapters  are  occupied.  We  think 
our  readers  will  be  more  interested  in  her 
account  of  the  institutions  founded  among 
the  Etnisoans  by  Tarohon,  and  in  getting 
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an  insight  into  their  national  and  religious 
character. 

These  institations  were  said  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  Tages,  the  supposed  lawgiver  of 
the  nation,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been 
found  in  a  furrow  by  Tarchon,  having  the 
gray  head  of  an  old  man  with  the  body  of 
a  child,  and  to  have  dictated  to  him  the  re- 
ligion and  laws  of  his  country.  There 
were  three  national  divinities. 

<'  Each  town  had  one  national  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  tliree  great  attribules  or  God — 
strength,  richea,  and  wisdom — or  Tina,  Talna, 
and  Minerva.  The  Etruscans  acknowledged 
only  one  supreme  God,  but  they  had  images 
for  hia  different  attributes,  and  temples  to 
these  images ;  but  it  is  most  remarkable  that 
the  national  divinity  was  always  a  triad  under 
one  roof;  and  it  was  the  same  in  Egypt, 
where  one  supreme  God  alone  was  acknow- 
ledged, but  was  worshipped  as  a  triad  with 
different  names  in  each  different  Nome.'' — P. 
147. 

The  state  religion,  afterwards  adopted  at 
Rome,  was  derived  from  Etruria,  where 
the  different  classes  of  augurs  were  kept  up 
in  full  perfection  ;  the  placing  these  offices 
in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  and 
the  control  over  the  national  assemblies 
possessed  by  the  augurs,  who  alone  could 
take  the  auspices  and  interpret  the  omens, 
was  a  state-craR  of  Etrurian  origin.  Their 
knowledge  of  science,  which  was  carefully 
treasured  from  the  vulgar,  greatly  assisted 
these  operations.  They  are  believed  to 
have  understood  the  electric  agency  of 
lightning ;  and  this  appearance,  according 
to  its  being  in  one  part  of  the  he&vens  or 
another,  circumstances  over  which  they 
seem  to  have  had  full  control,  was  a  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  omen.  They  alone  of 
the  people  in  Italy  understood  how  to  ob- 
tain fire  from  heaven  by  means  of  burning- 
glasses,  and  thus  rekindle  the  sacred  flame 
which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins. This  was  an  Etruscan  institution, 
and  our  authoress  supposes  the  first  Vestal 
to  have  been  the  sister  of  Tarchon.  From 
this,  she  concludes,  that  her  hero  introduc- 
ed into  European  society  the  principle  of 
rendering  honor  to  women,  and  the  making 
imperative  for  them  snch  an  education  as 
shall  fit  them  to  maintain  that  honor.  ^*  A 
principle,"  she  says,  '*  which  alone  can 
give  stability  to  civilization.  Where  wo- 
men are  educated,  men  must  be  manly  and 
society  mast  be  refined."  The  cnstoro  of 
admitting  females  to  the  banquets  and  pub- 
lic feasts,  she  also  considers  to  have  arisen 


from  this  characteristic  principle  of  the 
Etruscans. 

The  king  of  the  nation  appears  to  have 
been  elected  at  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  took  place  yearly  at  Caste!  d'Azzo ; 
where  the  public  business  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  its  traffic,  wss  carried  on  at  their  an- 
nual fair.  This  national  cemetery  was,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  their  place  of  na- 
tional assembly.  Their  Westminster  Ab- 
bey was  close  to  their  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  people  generally  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  hereditary  princes  or  chiefs,  who 
had  large  tracts  of  land  assigned  to  them 
and  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled.  It 
was  a  kind  of  clanship  ; — the  very  word,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Gray,  being  Etruscan. 
The  principle  of  their  connexion  was  not 
feudal  but  patriarchal.  It  was  the  same 
principle  that  once  prevailed  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  though 
always  opposed  by  the  Norman  laws,  and 
never  recognized.  She  tells  us  that  the 
chief  was  the  governor,  judge,  general,  and 
prince  of  his  people.  The  clansmen  la- 
bored for  him,  traded  for  him,  and  fought 
for  him.  They  paid  his  debts,  if  poor ; 
ransomed  him,  if  a  prisoner ;  and  followed 
him  into  banishment,  if  exiled.  A  colony 
animated  with  such  principles  and  under 
such  leaders,  was  sure  to  succeed.  Under 
the  name  of  Patron  and  Client  this  system 
is  found  in  Rome ;  at  least,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Republic  ;  afler  wards  a  middle 
class  arose,  with  the  extension  of  conquest 
and  commerce  and  the  use  of  a  standing 
army,  and  this  being  unconnected  with  the 
aristocracy  by  any  ties  of  blood  or  clanship, 
the  real  principle  was  abolished,  whilst  the 
name,  perverted  and  abused,  was  retained. 

Religion  was  mixed  up  with  all  the  ac* 
tions  of  the  Etruscan.  We  must  here  use 
our  authoress's  own  language.; 

<<  All  the  ancient  legislators  rested  their  sys- 
tems upon  a  religious  structure,  and  strove  to 
found  the  institutions  of  time  upon  the  basis  of 
eternity.  Hence  they  inculcated  all  the  na- 
tural and  civil  obligations  of  social  life  as 
emanations  of  the  divine  will,  and  such  they 
held  to  be  every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and 
every  exhibition  of  public  courage.  The  state 
ritual  taught  each  man  his  rights. and  duties, 
and  the  prescribed  line  of  his  public  and  pri- 
vate conduct,  as  that  which  was  pointed  out 
for  him  by  the  gods.  No  one  was  suffered 
by  Taees  to  separate  from  religion  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country,  the  inspirations  of  human 
genius,  or  the  purposes  of  human  rectitude. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  consider  the  worid  as 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  hopes  and  desires, 
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and  far  less  was  he  permitted  to  regard  the  ap- 
plause of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  his  own  self- 
interest,  as  the  measure  of  his  actions,  or  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  understanding.  The 
will  of  the  gods  was,  from  early  education, 
every  thing  to  the  Lucumo,  and  ever  present 
to  his  imagination.  He^consalied  that  will  by 
sacrifice,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  when  he  delivered  his  opinion  there  ; 
when  he  married,  when  he  put  out  to  sea, 
when  he  went  forth  to  battle,  when  he  sowed 
and  when  he  reaped,  when  he  planted  and 
when  he  gathered  in,  when  he  increased  his 
estate  and  when  he  diminished  it.  He  sacri- 
ficed when  he  desired  to  atone  for  his  offences, 
or  to  satiate  his  vengeance ;  to  endure  man- 
fully loss  and  disappointments,  or  to  triumph 
over  his  foes.  He  sacrificed  and  took  auspices 
as  a  bounden  duty,  to  moderate  his  exultation 
in  prosperity,  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  in  ad- 
versity, to  guide  his  active  career,  and  to  cheer 
his  dissolution."— P.  266. 

The  depositories  of  the  religion  of  the 
Etruscans  were  also,  as  we  have  hinted,  the 
depositories  of  their  science,  and  the  arts 
of  life;  and  they  were  the  princes  of  the 
people.  This  explains  the  origin  of  the 
vast  architectaral  remains  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  The  influence  thus  exer- 
cised over  the  people  by  their  governors, 
who  were  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers, 
may  explain,  without  calling  in  the  labor  of 
conquered  or  tributary  nations,  the  con- 
struction of  those  great  works,  which  mark 
the  footsteps  of  the  Eastern  races.  The 
walls  of  Babylon,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  even  the  Druidical  temples  of  England, 
are  all  types  of  the  same  national  character, 
evidences  of  the  same  religious  and  politi- 
cal system  which  prevailed  in  Etruria. 
The  people  were  kept  in  intellectual  and 
moral,  as  well  as  physical  subjection  ;  the 
government  held  over  them  the  terrors  of 
the  future,  as  well  as  the  punishments  of 
the  present  world. 

Mrs.  Gray  dwells  with  praise  upon  the 
public  works  of  the  Etruscans, — made  on 
a  great  scale,  in  a  truly  public  spirit,  for 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  They  were 
particularly  skilled  in  hydraulics.  It  was 
part  of  their  old  Egyptian  learning.  The 
taiarshes  adjoining  the  sea,  now  desolated 
by  malaria,  and  the  haunt  only  of  the  buf- 
falo or  the  vulture,  were  then  drained  and 
cultivated.  They  covered  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna  with  fertility ;  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Rome,  and  the  Emissario  of  Albano, 
were  the  work  of  Etruscan  engineers. 
They  are  both  constructed  on  the  same 
large  scale,  and   with  the  same  gigantic 
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stones,  as  the  walls  and  gates  we  have  be^ 
fore  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Pe- 
lasgi.  Upper  Italy,  too,  felt  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  of  science.  They  sent 
a  colony  into  the  pla^n  of  the  Po.  They 
constructed  a  scheme  of  draining  and  irri- 
gation for  the  superabundant  waters  of  thai 
river.  They  drained  the  Delta  of  the  same 
stream,  and  made  a  magnificent  harbor. 
Thus  they  civilized  Italy,  to  whose  pros* 
perity  these  arts  were  essential.  Every  en- 
lightened ruler,  every  Italian  reformer,  has 
considered  the  drainage  of  its  poisonous 
marshes  the  first  step  to  improvement.  But 
there  seems  a  moral  miasma  impending 
over  that  devoted  land,  which  unstrings  the 
nerves  and  sinews  of  her  national  life,  and 
almost  forbids  the  hope  of  even  partial 
amendment,  without  a  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration  of  her  people. 

Mrs.  Gray  has  executed  her  task  with 
good  taste.  She  has  given  us  a  thread  of 
ingenious  theory  to  guide  us  through  the 
mazes  of  conflicting  traditions.  Subject  to 
the  modifications  we  have  suggested,  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  founded  as  can  be  hoped 
for.  Her  work  is  instructive  and  well 
worth  an  attentive  perusal :  though  it  is  o^ 
ten  dry  in  the  necessary  details,  yet  there 
is  frequently  an  analogy  traced,  or  some 
kindred  subject  illustrated,  which  relieves 
the  discussion.  To  judge  of  Mrs.  Gray's 
merits  as  an  interesting  writer,  one  must 
wade  through  the  mass  of  facts,  and  study 
the  dry  skeleton  of  results  which  the  other 
historians  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy 
have  laid  before  their  readers. 

One  ot  two  points,  however,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  seem  to  require  ob- 
servation. There  is  a  disposition  to  accept 
as  facts,  events  supported  by  little  evidence^ 
and  occasionally  to  use  the  results  of  a  bold 
hypothesis,  as  stepping  stones  for  farther 
theories,  which  is,  perhaps,  natural  to  such 
investigations.  In  our  perusal,  we  have 
sometimes  hardly  felt  ourselves  so  secure, 
as  our  guide  seemed  to  be,  that  we  were 
upon  firm  ground.  Mrs.  Gray  places  too 
much  reliance  on  the  philological  metemp* 
sychosis,  so  fashionable  among  antiqua- 
ries ;  and  she  is  very  expert  at  transforming 
names,  pronouncing  these  consonants  to  be 
radical,  those  to  be  superfluous,  and  vow- 
els unnecessary.  The  blunders  into  which 
this  had  led  some  antiquaries,  should  be  a 
warning  to  our  authoress.  She  seems,  for 
a  disciple  of  Niebuhr,  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  the  ordinary  chronology  of 
those  times.      Nothing,  in  all  this  subject. 
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is  more  uncertain  than  the  dates  of  events ; 
there  is  not  one  that  can  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty in  profane  history,  beyond  the  ninth 
century  before  our  era. 

We  shall  hare  much  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  conclusion  of  this  work,  the  second  part 
of  which  carries  the  history  down  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins.  But  the  last  topic 
on  which  it  is  intended  to  dwell — ^the  do- 
mestic manners  and  customs  of  the  Etrus- 
cans— is  one  of  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Its 
details  are  far  from  being  matter  of  unmix- 
ed satisfaction.  The  ciyilization  of  Etru- 
ria,  like  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  w^  the 
civilization  of  a  heathen  people.  In  those 
countries,  progress  of  mind  and  refinement 
of  intellect  seem  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  taking  from  vice  its  proper  features. 
Nay,  the  popular  mind,  at  the  period  of 
most  advanced  civilization,  deified  vices. 
In  Etruria,  too,  luxury  and  corruption 
doubtless  produced  their  inevitable  results. 
Though  the  unbridled  license  and  unblush- 
ing wickedness  with  which  the  Etruscans 
have  been  charged  by  some  ancient  writers 
is,  no  doubt,  grossly  exaggerated,  yet  there 
are  points  upon  which  the  admirers  of  this 
people  have  allowed  themselves  to  dwell 
with  praise,  which  disclose  ground  for  these 
attacks.  Babylonian  customs  were  kept  up. 
A  Roman  matron  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  exhibition  which  we  have  ourselves  ob- 
served on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Corneto, 
of  ladies  sharing  public  banquets,  clothed  in 
garments,  the  texture  of  which,  when  the 
luxury  of  the  East  had  enslaved  and  cor- 
rupted the  old  Roman  virtue,  called  forth 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  epicu- 
rean Horace,  no  less  than  the  coarser  lash 
of  the  stern  Juvenal. 

Other  points  in  relation  to  the  Etruscan 
manners,  and  particularly  the  mode  in 
which  some  of  their  customs  and  habits 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  are  very  in- 
teresting. Their  works  of  art  have  been  a 
model  for  all  succeeding  ages.  Genuine 
lovers  of  beauty,  they  studied  the  graces  of 
form  rather  than  of  color ;  and  for  exquisite 
outline,  their  vases  and  cups  have  never 
been  surpassed.  There  is  a  strange  per- 
manency about  these  things.  The  same 
shape  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  some  Etruscan  potter,  is  now  the 
universal  model  for  English  ware ;  and 
from  this  commercial  centre  of  the  world, 
is  «ent  to  the  remotest  part.  The  patterns 
and  borders  which  adorn  the  painted  sepul- 
chres of  this  people,  seem  to  have  been  of 
universal  use  among  the  Romans,   if  we 
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judge  by  the  specimens  found  at  Pompeii, 
and  are  now  far  more  generally  used  than 
any  other.  The  taste  which  is  now  dis- 
carding all  other  forms  but  those  fashioned 
upon  a  Gothic  model,  and  sets  a  value  up- 
on them  for  their  supposed  antiquity,  is  in- 
troducing an  Innovation  of  yesterday,  com- 
pared with  the  patterns  it  supplants,  which, 
invented  in  Etruria,  have  survived  to  us 
amid  the  varieties  and  changes  of  three 
thousand  years. 
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From  the  Britifh  Quarterly  Review. 

Poems.  By  Alfred  Tennyson*  2  vols. 

Perhaps  an  admixture  of  caprice,  and 
profound  obscurity,  and  wilful  singularity, 
has,  in  the  instance  of  Tennyson,  even  add- 
ed something  to  the  reputation  of  a  poet, 
of  whom  tyery  candid  reader  must  admit 
that  he  has  written  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing verses  these  later  times  have  produced. 
It  is  good  policy  in  an  author,  at  least  it  is 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  his  immediate 
popularity,  if,  in  companionship  with  Bter« 
ling  merits  that  may  challenge  the  applause 
of  severest  judges,  he  can  exhibit  certain 
startling  eccentricities  that  will  attract  the 
gaze  and  wonder  of  the  crowd,  and  invest 
him,  amongst  superficial  readers,  with  an 
air  of  undoubted  originality.  He  thus  bribes 
the  wise,  and  wins  the  foolish.  The  ap- 
plause of  the  judicious  cannot,  indeed,  be 
long  dispensed  with ;  but  the  judicious  are 
not  the  people  who  make  much  clamor  in 
the  world,  and  he  whose  object  is  renown, 
must,  some  way  or  other,  gather  the  crowd 
about  his  heels. 

There  is  no  speedier  way  of  doing  this, 
than  by  affecting  singularities  which  attract 
and  amaze  the  ignorant  Besides  which, 
there  are  many,  by  no  means  belonging  to 
the  ignorant  class  of  mankind,  who  eagerly 
attach  themselves  to  an  author,  in  the  ad- 
miration of  whom  they  also  can  be  a  little 
bold  and  singular — ^who  are  pleased  to  be 
presented  with  certain  eccentricities  which 
they  can  either  generously  pardon  or  cour- 
ageously adopt.  There  are  those  who,  in 
literature  as  in  life,  choose,  not  the  book 
or  the  friend  whom  they  can  thoroughly 
esteem,  but  rather  some  pet  author,  or  pet 
companion,  whom  they  are  resolved,  right 
or  wrong,  through  good  and  ill  repute,  to 
side  with  and  to  admire.    They  are  deter- 
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mined  to  show  their  free  will  to  the  distri- 
bution of  Iheir  praise ;  nor  are  they  ever 
so  well  pleased  with  their  favorite  genias, 
as  when,  throwing  themselves  manfully  in 
the  breach,  they  defend,  explain,  applaud 
all  the  affectations  of  which  he  is  accused. 
These  are  they  who,  in  our  republic  of  let- 
ters, form  those  coteries  who  exert  often  so 
mysterious  an  influence  in  its  affairs,  and 
raise  to  so  sudden  an  elevation  the  poet  of 
the  day.  Advocates  even  of  his  weaknesses, 
they,  at  all  events,  must  be  supposed 
pre-eminently  to  appreciate  his  indisputable 
excellences.  It  will,  at  least,  they  think, 
be  conceded,  that  to  them  above  all  others 
must  be  known  where  his  strength  really 
lies.  A  concession,  which  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  universally  granted.  To  us  these 
admirers  appear  to  imagine  that  all  their 
heroes  must  resemble  the  miraculous  cham- 
pion of  the  Israelites,  end  that  their  strength 
must  lie,  not  in  bones  and  sinews,  but  in 
that  loose,  disordered  hair  which  is  hang- 
ing uncombed  about  their  shoulders. 

We  have  no  idea  of  attributing  to  Mr. 
Tennyson  a  distinct  premeditated  policy  in 
this  conduct  we  have  observed  upon.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to 
us,  that,  in  the  varied  licenses  which  some 
of  our  later  poets  have  taken — in  their  dis- 
regard to  established  rules  of  composition 
— their  wilful  carelessness — their  wanton 
play  with  language  and  metre — they  have 
but  yielded,  though,  perhaps,  unconsciously, 
to  the  influence  of  a  prosaic  and  practical 
age.  In  such  an  age,  the  maker  of  verse 
finds  himself  half  ashamed  of  his  vocation ; 
and  in  order  not  to  he  thought  to  devote  a 
disproportionate  labor  to  what,  after  all, 
jDay  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  ingen- 
ious trifling,  or,  at  best,  an  '  unproductive 
industry,'  he  throws  aside,  from  time  to  time, 
the  air  of  study  and  of  toil,  and  attempts  to 
give  to  his  best  and  happiest  efforts  the  ap- 
pearance of  hasty,  and  spontaneous  effusion. 
They  are  casual  beauties,  they — the  natural 
wealth  of  the  climate — gifts  of  the  morning 
sun ;  if  you  think  them  valueless  as  sum- 
mer dew-drops,  they  at  least  cost  as  little. 
Brush  them  away — ^you  are  welcome — to- 
morrow can  sow  the  fields  again  with  the 
same  profusion  of  pearls — ^pearls  which  no 
diver  has  raked  up,  with  care  and  agony, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  seas.  The  extreme 
polish  of  verse,  the  slow  progressive  labor 
which  '  lived  along  the  line,'  is  suspected 
to  be  less  honorable  than  heretofore.  The 
artist  is  anxious  to  show  that  he  does  not, 
any  more  than  others,  over-estimate  his  cu- 
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rious  workmanship ;  and  therefore,  having 
bestowed  the  most  felicitous  toil  on  one 
part  of  his  canvas,  he  will  strike  the  pencil 
carelessly  over  another,  to  prove  that  he  is 
no  weaker,  no  fonder  than  ourselves.  At 
first,  indeed,  this  off-hand,  impromptu  man- 
ner of  writing,  as  if  the  poet  yielded  to  the 
sudden,  capricious,  uncontrolled  impulses 
of  genius,  would  seem  to  denote  a  very  dif- 
ferent temper  of  mind,  a  bold  reliance  on 
his  own  powers,  and  on  the  favor  of  his  au- 
dience. But,  no ;  like  the  abrupt  and  startr 
ling  manner  of  a  bashful  man,  this  audacity 
of  the  modern  poet  does  but  bide  his  timid- 
ity, is  but  a  struggle  against  the  painful 
feeling,  that  he,  perhaps,  is  out  of  place, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  society  which  gives 
but  cold,  ambiguous  welcome,  and  which 
is  more  disposed  to  scoff  than  to  admire. 

That  the  poet,  of  all  men  the  most  sensi- 
tive, should  be  occasionally  depressed  by 
this  sentiment  of  timidity,  that  he  should, 
from  time  to  time  (as  we  gather  even  from 
the  poems  and  prefaces  of  Wordsworth), 
have  to  reason  himself  into  the  conviction 
that  his  art  is  not  an  idleness,  and  his  work 
not  a  mere  superfluity  of  life — is  natural 
enough.  It  is  another  question  whether  he 
is  called  upon  to  feel  this  sentiment  of  tim- 
idity, or  doubt  the  utility  of  his  calling. 
The  more  prosaic  the  age,  the  more  need, 
say  we,  of  him  and  of  his  tender  or  his  lofty 
song.  We  cannot  doubt  that  poetry  has  its 
distinct  and  very  important  office  to  pec- 
form  in  the  world  of  letters.  Without  insist- 
ing that  for  a  perfect  culture  of  the  mind  it  is 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  a  wide 
sphere  of  thought  and  feeling«-even  of 
thought  not  assented  to  and  feeling  not  ap- 
proved of — we  may,  taking  the  narrowest 
of  all  ground,  safely  contend  that  in  the 
circle  of  pure  and  domestic  affections,  and 
of  the  natural  sentiments  of  piety  which 
man  and  nature  inspire,  a  well  selected  po- 
etry is  of  eminent  advantage.  Those  who 
have  given  but  slight  consideration  to  the 
subject,  have  sometimes  disputed  its  utility 
on  the  ground  that,  as  it  is  with  the  red 
circumstances  of  life  we  have  finally  to  deal, 
OUT  feelings  ought  to  be  moulded  by  and  for 
these,  and  not  by  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  it  is  exactly  that  the  heart  should 
be  well  attuned  to  the  real  circumstances 
of  life  that  we  desire,  and  it  is  exactly  this 
that  the  better  order  of  poetry  assists  in  per- 
forming. Unhappily,  the  circumstances  of 
real  life,  without  collateral  culture  of  the 
mind,  rarely  awaken  all  the  feelings  which 
they  are  fitted,  and  which  they  ought,  to  call 
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bard  maieriaiized  nature,  which  seeks  eyen 
in  the  domestic  circle  nothing  but  its  own 
selfish  gratification  ?  Tbe  poet  takes  from 
the  heart  of  better  men,  and  diffuses  over 
many,  the  tender,  happy,  ^d  virtuous  emo- 
tions, which,  in  their  perfection,  are  felt 
spontaneously  only  by  a  few.  It  is  not  al- 
ways, nor  most  frequently,  a  mere  visionary 
scene  that  he  reveals  to  us ;  he  more  of\en 
makes  visible  the  beauty  of  that  old  familiar 


£uth.  What  is  the  magical  word  home  to  a  |  miliar ity  blunts  the  most  delicate  suscepti- 
bilities of  social  life,  literature  may  be  said 
to  supply  an  antidote  to  this  ungracious  in- 
influence.  Every  one  has  had  occasion  to 
experience,  or  to  remark,  how  at  the  meet- 
ing of  old  friends,  there  suddenly  gush  up- 
wards, as  from  hidden  sources,  many  a  ten- 
der feeling  which  had  been  choked  up,  or 
trodden  down,  or  let  run  to  waste.  What 
a  meeting  after  a  separation  is  to  an  old 
friendship,  such  is  oftentimes  the  perusal  of 


world  which  is  lying  disregarded  around  us.   a  genuine  and  heart-stirring  poet. 


Even  when  his  events  are  fantastical  and 
supernatural,  the  feelings,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, which  he  describes,  are  human, 
else  hia  poeni   is  indeed  but  a  *  tinkling 
i)rHss,'  of  which  no  account  need  be  taken, 
it  being  powerless  for  good  or  for  evil.  That 
thoroughly  English  poet,  Cowper,  who  drew 
his  materials   from   the  very  6 re-side  by 
which  he  wrote,  has  he  done  nothing  to  ex- 
tend the  sentiments  which  he  felt  so  warmly 
and  described  so  well  7     Assuredly  the  poet- 
ry of  The  Task,  like  a  sudden  beam  of  light 
over    some    unpretending  landscape,   has 
brought  out  to  many  an  eye  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  simple  and  domestic  life.     And, 
in  our  own  day,  does  not  the  whole  heart 
^f  England  confess  a  new,  a  tender,  a  char- 
itable and  ennobling  impulse  from  the  verse 
of  W ordsworth  ?    He  who  makes  two  blades 
of  gtrass  to  grow  where  one  only  grew  be- 
fore, liaa  been  regarded  as  pre-eminently 
the  benefactor  of  his  species,  and  elevated 
•ahoKe  conquerors  and  statesmen ;  is  he  far 
.behiAd  him  in  utility,  (we  like  to  use  that 
term,  fov  w&  also,  after  onr  own  manner, 
claim  to  be  uliJif  arians,)  does  he  rank  much 
below  in  the  scale  of  serviceable  men,  who 
makes  two  blades  of  kindly  feeling  to  grow 
where  one  only  grew  before  7 

Nor  is  it  only  in  youth,  and  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  untried  scenes  that  the  pathos  of 
poetry  may  render  good  service ;  it  is  well  in 
manhood  and  old  age  to  kindle  the  memory 
of  kind  and  noble  affections  which  have 
been  felt  It  has  been  said  that '  the  heart 
has  no  echo,'  and  some  have  added, '  except 
for  its  grief.'  Certainly  the  finer  joys  pass 
rapidly  across  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  and 
we  need  some  powerful  incantation  to 
bring  them  back,  and  stay  them  there,  if 
but  for  an  hour.  We  need  to  be  some- 
times told  that  we  have  kindled  with  disin- 
terested affection,  that  we  have  overflowed 
with  that  natural  piety  which  the  beauty 
of  the  earth  calls  forth,  in  order  that  the 
-heart  may  be  reassured,  and  know  itself  as 


We  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  smile 
at  the  charge  brought  with  more  gravity 
than  reflection  against  poetry,  that  it  kindles 
imaginary  and  too  vivid  anticipations  of  the 
happiness  of  life,  and  inspires  hopes  which 
our  sober  and  toilsome  wdrld  cannot  real- 
ize.    We  have  smiled,  because  we  know 
well  that  it  is  quite  an  opposite  accusation 
which  the  poetry,  especially  of  our  wind- 
beaten  and  wave-washed  island  has  to  sus- 
tain.    From  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  to  the 
last  lines  we  read  in  the  magazine- of  the 
month — which  prettily  and  plaintively  con- 
gratulated a  blind  girl  on  this,  at  least,  that 
she  would    never  see  the   cold,   averted 
glance  of  an  alienated  friend — the  tenor  of 
onr  poetry  has  been  of  a  melancholy  char- 
acter, and  its  effect  upon  young  and  im- 
passioned readers  has  been  invariably  to 
create    more     deq)ondency    than     hope. 
Whilst  it  kindles  the  purest  and  happiest  of 
feelings,  it  does  not  promise  largely  for 
their  enjoyment ;  it  mostly  denies  the  con- 
senting circumstance.    It  mingles   before 
our  eyes  the  elements  of  happiness-^it  dex- 
terously presses  the   wine  from   out  the 
grape;  but,   somehow,  the  bowl   is    ever 
broken ;  it  falls  to  the  earth,  or  is  dashed 
from  our  hands.    The  treasures  of  life  are 
revealed  to  us  in  the  strains  of  disappoint- 
ment ;    it   is  regret  which   ever  sings  of 
joy ;  it  is  her  inverted  torch  which  throws 
its  light  upon  our  path ;  it  is  a  golden  urn 
that  is  thrust  into  our  bosom. 

Jean  Paul  Richter,  alluding  to  the  mel- 
ancholy influence  of  poetry  upon  youth, 
compares  it  to  the  black  veil  which  travel- 
lers are  advised  to  wear  on  their  first  en- 
trance amongst  the  snow-bright  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  to  protect  the  else  dazzled 
eye*«ight.  When  the  landscape  has  grown 
familiar  to  the  traveller — when  life  to  the 
youth — the  black  veil,  in  either  case,  may 
be  laid  aside ;  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary, 
nor  likely  to  be  retained.  The  apology  con- 
veyed in  this  fanciful  illustration  is  the  best 


still  capable  of  these  fine  emotions.    If  fa- 1  that  can  be  offered  \  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
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we  should  accept  it  as  quite  satisfactory. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  15  an  evil  that  our  first  efforts  at  re- 
flection should  be  awakened  and  accompa- 
nied by  sentiments  of  sadness  and  despond- 
ency. Every  good  thing  of  this  earth,  has, 
however,  some  attendant  evil,  and  this  is 
one  which,  in  general,  the  stir  and  manifold 
activity  of  life  easily  encounters  and  dis- 
pels. 

'    No ;  the  task  of  the  poet  is  not  a  busy 
idleness,  nor  is  it  in  vain,  or  without  a  pur- 
pose, that  an  unconquerable  impulse  to  pour 
forth  his  inmost  soul  in   the   highest  and 
most    impressive  forms  of  language,   has 
been  implanted  within  him.     We  have,  in 
obedience  to   a  very   prevalent   mode   of 
speech,  called  our  own  a  prosaic  age,  and 
in  one  sense  of  the  term  it  may  be  so  de- 
scribed ;  but  we  do  not  regard  it,  on  the 
whole,  as  averse  to  poetry.  The  .writers  who 
appear  as  candidates  for  applause,  are,  we 
suspect,  (with   very  few  exceptions,)  not 
worthy  of  the  age,  and  for  this  reason  ob- 
tain so  little  notice.     Certainly,  the  great 
masters  of  poetry  were  never  more  read,  or 
better   appreciated  than   they   are  at  the 
present  time.     Shakspeare  was  never  more 
admired,  nor   Milton  more  revered.     We 
are  not  less  open  than  at  any  former  period 
to  the  sublimest  strains,  to  the  deepest  pa- 
thos, to  the  tenderest  iiincies  of  the  poet ; 
we,  perhaps,  demand  more  than  ever  that 
he  be  pre-eminently  poetical — passionate, 
imaginative,  creative.     In  one  sense  only 
can  we  be  justly  called  prosaic.     We  have 
no  reverence  for  verse,  for  its  own  sake ; 
we  set  no  value  on  dexterous  artifices  of 
language;  have  little  esteem  for  "difficul- 
ties conquered,"  and  similar  claims  to  our 
admiration.     What   can    be  best  said   in 
prose,  we  desire  should  be  said  in  prose. 
Poetry,  in  fine,  has  lost  nothing;  but  versi- 
fication has  lost  much.     We  still  require  it 
to  be  good,  and  yet  bestow  little  honor  on 
It.     We  regard  its  excellence  as  a  sort  of 
negative  virtue.     Nor  do  we  care  to  see  it 
so  oflen  as  heretofore.     Over  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  the  decree  has  gone  forth  in  favor 
of  plain  prose,  which  has  withal  an  abun- 
dance of  simple  and  natural  harmonies  of 
its  own.     We  are  far  from  asserting  that  the 
line  has  been  distinctly  drawn  between  the 
subjects  which  are  and  are  not  adapted  to  the 
forms  of  poetry.     The  boundary  line  may 
still  be  as  vague  as  ever ;  we  know  only 
that  it  has  moved.     We  can  pronounce  that 
the  tide  has  advanced  or  receded,  although 
to  trace^  upon  a  bold  shore^  the  exact  de- 


marcation between  sea  and  dry  land,  re- 
mains, at  all  times,  equally  difficult.    If,  for 
instance,  Akenside  were   now  living,  we 
may  be  sure  he  would  not  write  a  philoso- 
phical theory  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
in    blank    verse.     No   Pope    or    Boileau 
would  now  convert  rules  of  criticism  into 
materials  for  a  poem ;  as  if  because  they 
related  to  poetry,  they  must  be  themselves 
of  a  poetical  character.    To  blunderers,  of 
course,  no   limits  can  be  set ;  it  is  their 
peculiar  privilege  to  overleap  all  bounds ; 
and  therefore,  in  these  days  of  agricultural 
improvement,  some  one  may  bethink  him 
of  reviving  a  bucolic  strain,  and  teaching 
the  farmers  how  to  plough,  and  sow,  and 
drain  their  lands  in  very  elaborate  hexame- 
ters, but  we  may  be  sure  that  this  will  not 
be  the  Virgil  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Tennyson — to  return  to  the  author 
whose  works  have  led  us  to  this  train  of  re- 
mark— in  the  two  small  volumes  in  which 
his  poetry  is  comprised,  may  be  said  to 
have  exemplified  whatever  is  characteristi- 
cally good  or  vicious,  in  the  most  modern 
school  of  poetry :  we  have  its  delicacy  of 
touch,  its  subtlety  of  imagination,  its  fin^ 
ness  of  vision  ;  we  have,  too,  its  careless- 
ness, its  obscurity,  its  metaphysical  vague- 
ness, accompanied  occasionally  with  the 
very  opposite  fault  of  puerility. 

It  is,  we  believe,  the  more  approved  cus- 
tom of  our  critical  brotherhood  to  expose 
the  faults,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards 
to  reveal  the  merits  of  their  author ;  to  ex- 
haust first  the  arrows  of  censure,  and  then 
to  pour  in  the  balm  of  praise.     Whatever 
advantage  this  order  may  possess,  we  shall 
reverse  it  on  the  present  occasion.     While 
the  ear  of  our  reader  is  fresh,  and  before 
he  is  thrown  by  any  criticism  of  ours  into 
a  too  prying  and  suspicious  temper,  let  us 
present  him  with  some  strains  of  exquisite 
poetry ;  such  as,  if  he  has  not  encountered 
them  before,  he  shall  thank  us  for  having 
brought  under  his  notice.     We  shall   be 
rather  liberal  in  our  quotations  from  this 
author,  on  the  presumption  that  his  writings 
have   not   circulated  extensively  amongst 
the  class  who  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
our  readers.     Nor  are  they  likely,  perhaps, 
to  do  so.     Although  containing  nothing 
hostile  to  Christianity,  and  indeed  exhibiting 
occasionally  a  strong  religious  feeling,  the 
sentiments  are  of  too  miscellaneous  a  char- 
acter altogether  to  awaken  strong  interest 
in  that  order  of  thinkers,  who  do  not  merely 
admit  Christianity  to  a  place  in  the  ctr- 
cumference,  but  establish  it  in  the  very  cem- 
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tre  of  their  intellectaal  horizon,  thence  to 
radiate  its  light  on  all  topics  that  pass  un- 
der re?iew.  If  any  of  our  readers  should 
be  induced,  after  perusal  of  this  notice,  to 
refer  to  the  poems  themselves  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, they  must  not  be  surprised  if  they 
find  we  have  left  very  liltle  behind  of  a 
character  to  interest  them. 

Our  first  quotation  shall  be  from  The 
Lotos  Eaters.  Ulysses  and  his  companions 
enter  the  land  of  the  lotos — 

*  a  land 
Where  all  things  always  seem  the  same,* 

and  eat  of  the  fruit  which  disposes  to 
languor,  and  inaction,  and  deep  repose. 

'  They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Between  the  snn  and  moon,  upon  the  shore  ; 
And  sweet  it  wan  lo  dream  of  fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wile,  and  slave ;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  *  We  will  return  no  more;* 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  *  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longer  roam.* 

CHORIC    SORO.  / 

*  There  is  sweet  music  here,  that  softer  falls 
Than  peuls  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Mufie  that  gentUer  on  the  spirit  lies^ 

Tkan  tired  tutlids  upon  tired  eyes  ; 

Muaic  that  brings  sweet  sleep   down   from   the 

blissful  snies 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in 

sleep. 

'Why  are  we  weighed  noon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness.^ 
All  things  have  rest,  why  should  we  toil  alone .' 
We  only  toil  who  are  the  first  of  things, 
And  make  perpetual  moan. 
Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  : 
Mor  ever  fold  our  wings, 
And  cease  from  wanderings ; 
Mor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  hol^  balm ; 
Hot  hearken  what  the  inward  spirit  sings — 
*«  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  !*' 
Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things .' 

*  Lo !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood, 

The  folded  leaf  is  wooed  from  out  the  bud. 
With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 
Grows  green,  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 
8on-steep*d  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nichtly  dew-fed ;  and,  turning  yellow. 
Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 
Lo !  sweeten 'd  with  the  summer  light. 
The  ftill-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 
Drope  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 
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All  is  allotted  length  of  days, 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 

Ripens,  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 

Fast  rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

*  Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 
Vaulted  o*er  the  dark-blue  sea ; 
Death  is  the  end  of  life — ah  !  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be .' 

Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast. 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.    What  is  it  tnat  will  last } 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 

Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  evil  ?    Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 

All    things    have    rest,  and  ripen  toward    the 

grave-- 
In  silence,  ripen,  fall,  and  cease : 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dream- 
ful ease ! 

*How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward 

stream. 
With  half>shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream  I 
To  dream  a  aream,  like  yonder  amber  light. 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the 

height; 
To  hear  each  other's  whispered  speech ; 
Eating  the  lotoa,  day  by  day. 
To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach. 
And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray : 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy; 
To  muse,  and  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory, 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  inflincy. 
Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 
Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of 

brass ! 

*  Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives. 

And  their  warm  tears:    but  all   hath  suflTered 

change ; 
For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold  : 
Our  sons  inherit  us;  our  looks  are  ^trange  ; 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes,  over  bold, 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  min«trel  sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years*  war  in  Troy, 
And  our  great  deeds,  as  half  forgotten  things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle .' 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 
The  gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  : 
Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death. 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 
Long  labor  unto  aged  breath. 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  with  many  wara, 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot 

stars. 


We  have  had  enough  of  action  and  o(  motion, 

we 
Roll'd  to  starboard,  rolVd  to  larboard,  when  the 

surge  was  seething  free. 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam 

fountains  in  the  sea. 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  eqaal 
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mind, 
In  the  hollow  lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hillsj  like  gods  togethtr^  careless  of  man- 
kind.* 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  charming  little 
poem,  but  an  additional  merit,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  eaten  of  the  lotos  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  strain  of  feeling  which  it 
so  beautifully  describes. 

From  the  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson  might 
be  selected  quite  a  little  gallery  of  female 
portraits,  all  distinguished  for  their  grace 
and  purity.  We  will  present  our  readers 
with  a  glance  of  the  chief  of  them.  First 
in  order  is  the  young  and  laughing  Lilian : 

*  Air^,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting  fairy  Lilian, 

When  i  ask  her  if  sbe  love  me. 

Claps  her  tiny  hands  above  me, 

Laughing  all  she  can ; 
She'll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me, 

Cruel  little  Lilian ' 

Next  we  haTe  the  wifely  Isabel: 

'  An  accent  very  low 

In  blandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 

Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress, 

Ri|;ht  to  the  heart  and  brain,  though  undescried. 

Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness 

Through  all  the  outworks  of  suspicious  pride.* 

Of  Madeline  we  shall  report  nothing  but 
her — 

■  Delicious  spites  and  darling  angers.* 

The  mystic  Adeline  must  not  be  so  brief- 
ly dismissed.  Who  has  not,  at  least  when 
his  eyesight  was  very  young,  encountered 
some  fair  lady  whose  visual  orbs  seemed  to 
be  full  of  some  profound,  sweet  melan- 
choly, some  super-terestrial  meaning, 
which  he  in  vain  essayed  to  penetrate  7  In 
afler-years  we  probably  solved  the  riddle  in 
a  Tery  cold  and  sceptical  manner,  conclud* 
ing  that,  whatever  beauty  there  might  have 
been  in  those  eyes,  there  was  no  peculiar 
thought  of  any  kind — that,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  meaning  to  divine,  and  this  myste- 
rious semblance  of  thought  was  but  the 
•  play  of  our  own  imagination.  This  most 
prosaic  explanation,  we  must,  however,  for 
the  present  dismiss,  and  listen  to  the  fanci- 
ful conjectures  of  the  poet : 

▲DXLiira. 

*  Bfystery  of  mysteries. 
Faintly  smiling  Adeline, 
Scarce  of  earth,  nor  all  divine. 
Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest; 
Bat  beyond  expression  fair, 


With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair. 
Thy  rose  fips  and  full  black  eyes 

Take  the  heart  from  out  my  breast : 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine, 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline .' 

*  What  hope,  or  fear,  or  joy  is  thine  ? 
Who  talketh  with  thte,  Adeline  ? 

For  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone : 

Do  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own  ? 

Hast  thou  beard  the  butterflies 

What  they  say  betwixt  their  wings? 

Or  in  stillest  evenings. 
With  what  voice  the  violet  woos 
To  his  heart  the  silver  dews  ? 

Or,  when  little  airs  arise, 
How  the  merry  blue-bell  rings 

To  the  mosses  underneath  ? 
Wherefore  that  faint  smile  of  thine, 
Shadowy  dreaming  Adeline  ? 

*  Some  honey-converse  feeds  thy  mind. 

Some  spirit  of  a  crimson  rose 
In  love  with  thee  forgets  to  close 
His  curtains,  wasting  odorous  sighi 
All  night  long  on  darkness  blind. 
What  aileth  thee  ?  whom  waitest  thott 
With  thy  soAen'd,  shadow'd  brow, 
And  tnose  dew-lit  eyes  of  thine, 
Thou  faint  smiler,  Adeline  ?' 


Adeline  has,  it  seems,  a  sister  Margaret, 
who  holds  no  such  mysterious  communion 
with  roses  and  violets — whose  sympathies 
are  more  human  ;  but  whose  portrait  is,  nev- 
ertheless, worth  studying. 

MARGARET. 

*  From  all  things  ootward  you  have  won 
A  tearful  grace,  as  though  you  stood 

Between  the  rainbow  and  the  sun. 

•  •  • 

*  You  love,  remaining  peacefully, 

To  hear  the  murmur  of  the  strife. 

But  enter  not  the  toil  of  life. 
You  are  the  evening  star,  alway 

Remaining  betwixt  dark  and  bright : 
Luird  echors  of  laborious  day 

Come  to  you,  gleams  of  mellow  light 

That  float  by  you  in  the  verge  of  night. 

*  A  fairy  shield  your  genius  made 

And  gave  you  on  your  natal  day  ; 
Four  sorrow  only  sorrow's  shade. 

Keeps  real  sorrow  far  away. 
You  move  not  in  such  solitudes, 

You  are  not  less  divine. 
But  more  human  in  your  mooda 

Than  your  twin  aister  Adeline. 
Your  hair  is  darker,  and  your  eyes 

Touched  with  a  somewhat  darker  hue. 

And  less  aerially  blue  ; 

But  ever  trembling  through  the  dew 
Of  dainty— woful  sympathies.* 

Of  the  serene,  imperial  Elednare,  we 
have  only  room  to  quote  the  following  lines. 
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They  form  in  themselves  an  exquisite  little 
picture : — 

*  His  bow-string slackeDod,  languid  Love, 
Leaning  (lis  cbeek  upon  bis  hand. 
Droops  botb  his  wings  regarding  thee, 
And  so  would  languish  evermore. 
Serene,  imperial  Eleftnore.' 

Si.  Simeon  Styliies  is  a  poem  of  a  very 
different  and  sterner  character  from  any  we 
have  hitherto  referred  to.  It  is  a  portraiture, 
we  need  hardly  say,  of  that  unfortunate 
enthusiast,  who,  thinking  to  win  Heaven  by 
inflicting  tortures  upon  himself,  at  length 
contrived  to  live  day  and  night  upon  the 
narrow  summit  of  a  high  pillar.  Such 
fanatics  as  Simeon  have  their  places,  it  is 
true,  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  but  their 
monstrous  penances  are  rather  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  previously  current  superstitions 
of  the  East,  which  intruded  themselves  into 
Christianity,  than  to  any  perversions,  how- 
ever extraordinary,  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
religion.  At  all  periods,  indeed,  many  ex- 
cellent but  mistaken  men  have  thought  to 
earn  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind  by  inflic- 
ting pain  and  privation  upon  the  body.  They 
might  almost  as  reasonably  have  reversed 
the  experiment,  and  hoped  to  secure  health 
of  body  by  torturing  the  mind.  But  it  was 
no  mistake  of  this  description,  which  such 
fanatics  as  Simeon  made.  Peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  were  not  amongst  the  ob- 
jects they  were  in  search  of.  These  Chris- 
tian  Fafoirs  held  that  so  much  torture  was 
so  much  merit,  and  was  entitled  to  so  much 
recompense.  It  was  present  agony  paid 
for  future  joy  in  paradise.  Our  poet  has 
presented  us  with  a  faithful  sketch  of  this 
fanatical  spirit,  with  its  alternate  exultation 
and  despondency,  its  fluctuations  between 
egregious  pride  and  utter  prostration  of 
mind,  together  with  its  moments  of  mental 
wandering  and  self-bewilderment.  Here  is 
a  brief  specimen  : — 

« But  yet, 

Bethink  thee.  Lord,  while  thou  and  all  the  saints 
Enjoy  themselves  in  Heaven,  and  men  on  earth 
Hoase  in  the  shade  of  comfortable  roofs. 
Sit  with  their  wives  by  fires,  eat  wholesome  food, 
And  wear  warm  clothes,  and  even  beasts  have 

stalls, 
I,  'tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the  light. 
Bow  down  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  times 
To  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  saints ; 
Or  in  the  night,  after  a  little  sleep, 
I  wake;  the  chill  stars  sparkle ;  I  am  wet' 
With  drenching  dews,  or  stiff  with  crackling  frost. 
I  wear  an  undress'd  goatskin  on  my  back ; 
A  grasiog  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck ; 
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And  in  my  weak,  lean  arms  I  lift  the  cross. 
And  strive  and  wrestle  with  thee  till  I  die  : 

0  mercy,  mercy  !  wash  away  my  sin. 

*  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  what  a  man  I  am ; 
A  sinful  man,  conceived  and  born  in  sin  : 
'Tis  their  own  doing ;  this  is  none  of  mine ; 
Lay  it  not  to  me.    Am  I  to  blame  for  this, 
'I'hat  here  come  those  that  worship  me  ?   Ha !  ha ! 
They  think  that  1  am  somewhat     What  am  I  ? 
The  silly  people  take  me  for  a  saint, 

And  bring  me  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
And  I,  in  truth  (thou  wilt  bear  witness  here,) 
Have  all  in  all  endured  as  much,  and  more 
Than  many  just  and  holy  men,  whose  names 
Are  register  d  and  calendar'd  for  saints. 

*  Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 
What  is  it  I  can  nave  done  to  merit  this  ? 

1  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 

It  may  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles, 

And  cured  some  halt  and  maim'd.    But  what  of 

that  ? 
It  may  be,  no  one,  even  among  the  saints. 
May  match  his  pain  with  mine.  But  what  of  that? 
Yet  do  not  rise  :  for  you  may  look  on  me. 
And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to  God. 
Speak  !  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maim*d  ? 
I  think  you  know  I  have  some  power  wkh  Heaven 
From  my  long  penance  :  let  him  speak  his  wish.* 


We  willingly  turn  from  this  gloomy  por- 
traiture to  something  of  a  gayer  strain, 
which  we  shall  not  have  long  to  seek  for 
amongst  the  poems  of  this  author.  The 
Talking  Oak  is  a  charming  production. 
If  the  trees  should  take  to  talking  in  this 
style,  mere  human  tongues  may  give  up  the 
trade.  But  we  feel  that  if  we  meddle  with 
this  discourse  of  the  talking  oak,  we  must 
quote  it  all.  There  are  some  poems  the 
merit  of  which  cannot  be  made  known  by 
any  extracts,  however  partially  selected ;  so 
little  does  the  charm  lie  in  this  or  that  verse, 
but  in  the  grace  diffused  over  the  whole.  If 
any  one,  after  having  been  delighted  by  a 
piece  of  this  description,  wishes  to  make 
his  friend  participate  in  his  admiration,  he 
is  .surprised  at  the  difficulty  he  finds  infixing 
upon  a  passage  which  will  justify  his  ap- 
plause. The  beauty  of  thf?  poem  seems  to 
evaporate  when  he  reviews  it  verse  by  verse. 
He  begins  to  suspect  that  he  himself  had 
strangely  overrated  its  merit.  Just  such  a 
piece  is  The  Talking  Oak,  Therefore  we 
will  pass  it  by,  and  select  in  preference 
some  passages  from  The  Day  Dream. 

This  is  an  elegant  recital  of  a  fairy  legend, 
which  tells  how  a  king,  with  all  his  court, 
and  all  the  inmates  of  his  palace,  were 
drowned  in  deep  slumber  for  a  hundred  years 
— how  a  thick  tall  hedge  grew  round  the 
palace,  and  hid  it  from  all  intruders — how 
his  daughter,  the  princess,  lay  in  her  apart* 
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ment  alone  in  the  same  deep  sleep — and 
how  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  years,  a 
prince,  led  hy  a  benevolent  fairy  to  the 
spot,  dissolTes  the  charm  by  imprinting  a 
kiss  on  the  fair  sleeper,  whom  he  thereupon, 
as  in  due  course  of  all  such  narratives, 
claims  for  his  bride.  Here  is  the  picture 
of  the  hall,  where  the  king  and  his  court 
hold  perforce  their  '  permanent  sitting.' 

*  Roof-nauntiog  martins  warm  their  egga  : 

Id  these,  in  those,  the  life  is  stay'd. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily  :  no  sound  is  made, 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings. 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  wall. 

« Here  sits  the  butler,  with  a  flask 

Between  his  knees  half-drain  d ;  and  there 
The  wrinkled  steward,  at  his  task  ; 

The  maid  of  honor  blooming  fair  : 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his : 

Her  lips  are  sever' d  as  to  sp^ak  : 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss  : 

The  blush  is  fix'd  upon  her  cheek. 

*  Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass, 

The  beams,  that  thro'  the  oriel  shine. 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass, 

And  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble  wine. 
Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps. 

Grave  faces  ^ather'd  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jolly  king.* 

Alone  in  an  inner  apartment  sleeps  the 
princess : — 

*  Year  after  year  unto  her  feet 

— She  l>ing  on  her  couch  alone — 
Across  the  purpled  coverlet. 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown, 
On  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl : 
The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 

*  She  sleeps :  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  n-agrant  tresses  are  not  siirr*d 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 
She  sleeps  :  on  either  hand  upswells 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  ligntly  pressed  : 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest.' 

But  at  length  the  prince  and  the  good  fairy 
arrive. 

*  A  touch,  a  kiss  !  the  charm  was  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt. 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks. 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall, 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 


*  The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawKd, 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew. 

The  parrot  scream'd,  the  peacock  squalPd, 
The  maid  and  page  renew 'd  their  strife, 

The  palace  bang'd,  and  buzz'd,  and  clackt, 
And  all  the  long  pent  stream  of  life 

Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract. 

*  And  last  of  all  the  king  awoke. 

And  in  his  chair  himself  uprear'd. 
And  yawn'd,  and  rubb  d  his  face,  and  spoke, 

*  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  ! 

How  say  you  ?  we  have  slept,  my  loids; 

My  beard  has  grown  into  my  lap.' 
The  barons  swore  with  many  words, 

'Twas  but  an  after-dinner's  nap. 

*  *  Pardy,'  returned  the  king,  *  but  still 

My  joints  are  something  stifi*  or  so. 
My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mention'd  half  an  hour  ago  ?* 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain. 

In  courteous  words  return 'd  reply  ; 
But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain. 

And  smiling  put  the  question  by.* 

Then  the  prince  and  the  princess  whom 
he  has  released  from  her  trance  by  a  cere* 
menial  so  much  more  simple  and  agreeable 
than  dealers  in  magic  usually  prescribe, 
leave  the  palace  in  great  happiness  together. 
To  this  little  tale  is  appended,  by  way  of 
'  moral,'  some  lines  which  are  worth  quot- 
ing, as  well  for  the  meaning  they  convey, 
as  for  the  felicity  with  which  that  meaning 
is  expressed.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the 
fact  intimates,  and  should  be  held  in  re* 
membrance  by  all  critics,  especially  of  the 
severer  order,  that  the  exposition  of  the 
beautiful  alone,  without  further  object,  is  a 
distinct  and  legitimate  aim  of  the  art  of  po- 
etry as  well  as  of  sculpture  or  painting,  and 
is  not  without  its  beneficent  influence. 

MORAL. 

'  So,  Lady  Flora,  take  ray  lay, 

And  if  you  find  no  moral  there. 
Go,  look  in  any  glass,  and  say, 

What  mural  is  in  being  fair. 
Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

'The  wild- weed  flower  that  simply  blows  ? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 

*  But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead 

In  bud,  or  blade,  or  bloom  may  find. 
According  as  his  humors  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  friend ; 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end.' 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  much  compli- 
mented by  his  critics  on  his  descriptive 
powers.     He  is  frequently,  without  a  doobt» 
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extremely  happy  in  his  expressions.  He 
has  yery  many  lines  and  phrases  of  remark- 
ably graphic  power.  But  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing deemed  fastidious,  we  will  venture  on 
this  objection,  that  the  circumstances  which 
he  seizes  upon  in  his  descriptions  often  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sought  after  with  effort ; 
they  are  not  such  as  would  spontaneously 
suggest  themselves  to  the  imagination ;  and 
consequently  the  reader  has  a  similar  effort 
to  make,  in  putting  these  materials  together 
to  form  a  picture  for  himself.  They  have 
the  air  of  having  been  torn  and  wrenched 
from  their  place;  they  could  not  be  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  another  poet  as 
being— 

*  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye.* 

Mariana  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  re- 
markable instance  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  power 
to  paint  a  scene.  Without  denying  its  mer- 
its, we  confess  it  does  not  altogether  please 
us.  To  us  the  description  is  marred  by  the 
violent  effort  to  describe.  The  writer  does 
not  appear  to  stand  in  singleness  of  mind 
before  his  object,  and  looking  at  it  with  his 
heart  in  his  eyes,  as  is  the  manner  of  poets, 
record  what  he  sees ;  he  rather  seems  to 
pry  curiously  about  it  in  quest  of  poetic 
circumstance.  Here  is  the  commencement 
of  the  poem,  and  we  do  not  think  we  could 
make  a  more  favorable  extract. 
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*  With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all, 

The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 
That  held  the  peaeh  to  the  garden-wall. 

The  broken  sheds  look*d  sad  and  strange, 
Ualif\ed  was  the  clinking  latch, 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 

Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 
She  only  said, '  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,  she  said ; 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary ; 
I  would  that  1  were  dead  !' ' 

la  this  there  are,  without  doubt,  very 
graphic  touches,  but  we  feel  ourselves  ab- 
ruptly plunged  amongst  details,  which  we 
have  to  put  together  for  ourselves  in  the  best 
manner  we  are  able.  An  effect  is  produced 
as  if  the  several  objects  had  been  cut  out  of 
a  picture;  and  the  brilliant  fragments  were 
thrown  at  hap-hazard  before  us. 

The  Lady  of  Skaloit  is  another  poem 
often  cited  with  great  applause  by  the  pro- 
fessed admirers  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  which 
we  like  still  less.    Together  with  a  series 


of  descriptions  which  have  the  same  air  of 
abruptness,  and  which  bring  with  them  the 
same  uncomfortable  feeling  of  effort,  we 
have  a  story  so  obscurely  told,  that  we 
would  on  no  account  take  upon  ourselves 
the  responsibility  of  giving  the  briefest  sum- 
mary of  it.  We  confess  ourselves  simple 
and  prosaic  enough,  wherever  there  is  any- 
thing like  a  story,  to  wish,  like  the  children, 
to  know  what  it  is  about.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say,  that  there  is  magic  and  mystery  in 
it,  and  that  it  deals  with  the  supernatural. 
A  fact  may  be  as  miraculous  or  as  monstrous 
as  you  please,  it  is  still  a  fact,  and  should 
be  intelligibly  narrated.  The  enchantments 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  as  distinctly  told 
as  the  tamest  incidents  of  a  domestic  novel. 
If  it  had  been  otherwise,  they  would  never 
have  gained  the  ear  of  the  world  as  they 
have  done.  Even  where  the  story  is  incom- 
plete, where  the  events  are  unexplained, 
and  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
leave  us  with  a  feeling  of  unsatisfied  curios- 
ity, still  so  much  of  the  narrative  as  is  in- 
tended to  be  communicated,  should  be  com- 
municated distinctly.  We  should  know 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  marvel,  what 
it  is  that  remains  to  be  explained ;  we  must 
see  plainly  some  portion  of  the  thread,  if 
only  to  perceive  that  it  breaks  off.  The 
poem  is  written,  too,  in  a  style  of  versifica- 
tion which  to  us  is  extremely  disagreeable. 
But  to  make  our  objection  on  this  head  in- 
telligible, we  must  quote  two  of  the  stanzas. 

THK   LAST   OF   SHALOTT. 

*  On  either  side  the  river  lie. 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 
That  clothe  the  world  and  meet  the  sky; 
And  through  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-tower*d  Camelot; 
And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below. 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

(  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  tlie  island  in  the  river. 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls  and  four  gray  towers 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowen 

The  L^dy  of  Shalott.' 

And  so  on,  through  the  whole  poem,  the 
first  part  of  the  stanza  ending  with  '  Came- 
lot,' and  the  second  with  '  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,'  or  '  Island  of  Shalott,'  termina- 
tions which  do  not  even  form  a  rhyme; 
though  perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
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plain  of  the  want  of  rhyme,  there  being  in 
the  first  part  of  each  verse  no  less  than  four 
lines  jingling  together.  A  refrain  of  this 
description  may  have  its  appropriate  place 
in  a  song  of  two  or  three  verses ;  but  when 
persevered  in  throughout  a  poem  of  some 
length,  it  becomes  intolerable.  The  atten- 
tion is  perpetually  called  off  from  the  poem 
itself,  to  watch  how  the  writer  brings  in  his 
invariable  endings  of  '  Camelot,'  and  '  La- 
dy of  Shalott.'  It  is  as  if  in  travelling  along 
some  highway,  whatever  might  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene  over  which  the  broad 
day  was  pouring,  we  were  compelled  by 
some  ridiculous  fascination  to  watch  the 
recurrence,  at  stated  intervals,  of  the  tall, 
empty  lamp-poets  that  stand  beside  the 
road,  and  so  journey  on  from  post  to  post, 
incessantly  on  the  look  out  for  what  we 
feel  to  be  the  absurd  object  of  an  involun- 
tary curiosity.  We  would  as  willingly  be 
sent  back  to  read  acrostics,  or  study  ana- 
grams, or  peruse  those  pretty  little  poems 
that  were  written  in  long  and  short  lines, 
BO  dexterously  arranged  as  to  imitate  the 
wings  of  Cupid,  either  folded  or  outspread, 
as  best  accorded  with  the  sentiment. 
.  Having  alluded  to  this  subject  of  versi- 
fication, we  may  as  well  insert  here  a  re- 
mark which  Mr.  Tennyson  must  have  pro- 
voked from  every  one  who  has  an  ear  for 
the  music  of  verse.  He  is  fond  of  making 
experiments  in  versification,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  a  novel  measure^  he  occasionally 
sacrifices  that  melody  which  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  all  metre,  and  which,  even  in 
prose,  is  found  to  be  the  natural  compan- 
ion of  all  pathetic  language.  No  prose,  we 
are  sure,  could  be  produced  more  rough 
and  more  jarring  to  the  ear  than  some  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  experimental  verse.  We 
venture  to  say  that,  even  in  the  language 
of  conversation,  no  one  ever  puts  together 
such  jerking,  jolting,  unmodulated  diction 
as  may  be  found  in  the  following  example. 
It  is  the  second  verse  of  a  piece  entitled 
'  A  Song,'  a  very  plain  misnomer,  since 
there  is  scarcely  a  musical  line  in  the  whole 
composition : 

*  The  air  is  damp,  and  ba«h'd,  and  close, 
As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 

An  hoar  before  death ; 
Mj  very  heart  faints,  and  rov  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves, 
And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  vear*s  last  rose. 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i*the  earth  so  chilly ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily.' 
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On  this  subject  of  versification  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  observe  that  it  is  evidently 
the  tendency  of  our  best  modern  writers  to 
adopt  in  verse  the  same  manner  of  pro 
nouncing  and  spelling  all  words  as  is  usual 
in  prose ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  very 
good  reason.  As  the  termination  (ed)  of 
our  participle  is  never,  or  rarely,  pro- 
nounced, we  cannot  understand  why  it 
should  be  thought  necessary,  in  metrical 
compositions,  to  spell  it  with  the  mark  of 
elision.  In  the  first  line,  for  instance,  of 
the  above  extract,  why  should  it  not  be 
written  hushed^  as  well  as  hushed?  No  one 
would  ever  think  of  pronouncing  this  as  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  unless  constrained  to 
do  so  by  some  caprice  of  the  versifier.  So, 
too,  if  the  final  vow6l  in  the  article  the^ 
when  followed  by  a  word  commencing  also 
with  a  vowel,  is  so  faintly  pronounced  as 
not  to  constitute  a  separate  syllable,  we 
may  safely  leave,  it  standing ;  there  is  no 
necessity  to  write  it  thus,  th\  in  order  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  a  rapid  pronunciation, 
which  we  should  naturally  adopt.  Neither 
does  this  orthography  truly  represent  the 
pronunciation  it  would  intimate,  for  the 
vowel,  though  faintly  and  rapidly  sounded, 
is  not  entirely  dropped.  In  such  a  line  as 
this  of  Milton's, 

**  Whom  thoa  the  angelic  Virtue  answered  mild,** 

no  one  feels  the  least  redundancy,  yet  no 
one  would  pronounce  it, 

••  Whom  thus  M*  angdU^**  &c. 

A  verse  is  not  a  verse  because  it  is  made  to 
count;  it  must  be  a  verse  to  the  ear,  and 
that  without  any  torturing  of  the  language. 
Still  less  can  we  approve  of  such  an  abbre- 
viation as  the  following — 


"  Over  its  grave  V  the  earth  so  chilly. 


If 


No  one  living  leaves  out  the  consonant  in 
the  monosyllable  in.  Examples  cited  from 
the  older  poets,  in  whose  time,  no  doubt, 
the  word  was  occasionally  pronounced  in 
this  manner,  cannot  justify  a  recurrence  to 
the  practice  now,  when  such  a  pronuncia- 
tion would  be  considered  either  a  vulgarity 
or  an  aflectation.  Poetry  should  surely 
employ  the  best  English  that  is  spoken,  and 
not,  in  the  exigencies  of  metre,  have  re- 
course  to  what,  out  of  verse,  would  be  cen- 
sured as  a  vicious,  slovenly,  or  pedantic 
pronunciation.  Usage  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, sanction  a  departure  from  the  or- 
dinary orthogriqihy  and  pronunciation  of 
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prose;  bat  these  instances  should  be  re- 
stricted, and  not  multiplied.  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  a  poet  can  gain  nothing, 
and  may  sacrifice  much,  by  calling  our  at- 
tention to  petty  singularities  of  language, 
or  by  manufacturing  his  line  out  of  what, 
at  best,  are  the  admitted  artifices  of  the 
distressed  versifier. 

We  perceive  that  we  have  veered  round 
imperceptibly  to  the  cold  and  windy  side 
of  the  hill,  and  must  now  proceed  with  our 
strictures  and  censures  upon  our  author. 
This  is  a  part  of  our  critical  function,  to 
us  by  no  means  the  most  agreeable.  We 
would  rather  occupy  the  remaining  space 
we  can  devote  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  culling 
out  the  admirable  passages  of  his  works. 
But  it  is  a  review,  an  estimate  of  the  poet, 
we  have  undertaken,  and  not  the  more 
pleasing  and  easy  task  of  selecting  '  elegant 
extracts.'  We  have  already  intimated  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  shares  in  the  two  prevalent 
and  very  different  failings  of  modern  poet- 
ry ;  on  the  one  hand,  trifling  with  its  read- 
er by  its  negligence,  caprice,  and  puerility ; 
and,  on  the  other,  losing  itself  in  obscurity 
by  vain  efforts  at  philosophical  profundity, 
or  over  subtle  imaginations. 

What  could  Mr.  Tennyson  propose  to 
himself  when  he  presented  to  adult  readers 
two  such  songs,  for  instance,  as  these  to 
the  owl  ?  We  quote  them  down  below  in 
a  note.*     They   are  unavailing,  even  as 

*  « When  cats  run  home,  and  light  is  come. 
And  dew  is  cold  upon  ibe  ground, 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb. 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round. 
And  ibe  whirring  sail  goes  round  ; 
Alone,  and  warmini  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

*>  When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 
And  rarely  smelts  the  new-mown  hay. 
And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay  ; 
Alone,  and  warming  his  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

«  Thy  tuwhiu  are  lull'd,  I  wot, 
Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternight. 
Which  upon  the  dark  afloat, 
So  took  echo  with  delight, 
So  took  echo  with  delight, 

That  her  voice  untuneful  grown, 
'  Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 

*  I  would  mock  thy  chnant  anew ; 
But  I  cannot  mimic  it ; 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thv  tuwhit, 
With  a  lengthen  d  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o.* 
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nursery  rhymes.  They  have  the  requisite 
freedom  from  meaning,  but  the  phrase  is 
too  learned ;  they  lack  that  coaxing  lim- 
plicity  of  language  which  wins  the  immor« 
tality  of  the  nursery.  Is  it  enough  to  say 
of  such  verses  that  they  are  imitations 
of  certain  antique  specimens,  found  pre- 
served, perhaps,  in  Shakspeare  and  others 
of  the  elder  dramatists,  which  themselves 
have  no  possible  interest  apart  from  their 
antiquity,  or  the  use  made  of  them  by  these 
poets  ?  Is  it  very  wise  or  profitable  to  be 
manufacturing  modern  antiques,  whose  best 
recommendation  is  a  very  indifferent  imita- 
tion of  rust?  Or  is  this  a  specimen  of  that 
rejuvenescence  of  our  literature,  which, 
according  to  some,  took  place  on  the  re- 
vived study  of  the  Percy  Ballads? 

So  much  has  been  written  on  this  mat« 
ter  of  abused  simplicity  in  the  various  re- 
views of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  who 
chose  to  veil  his  genius  occasionally  under 
a  very  peculiar  affectation ;  and  the  subject 
appears  to  be  now  so  generally  understood, 
that  we  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  it.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  relating  a  little 
German  fairy  tale,  which  may  not  inaptly 
illustrate  this  species  of  literary  rejuvenes* 
cence. 

In  those  olden  times,  when  the  marvels 
of  witchcraft  and  alchemy  put  to  the  blush 
the  wonders  of  our  modern  chemistry,  a 
certain  mysterious  damsel  had  concocted 
for  herself  the  elixir  of  youth.  Whenever 
she  detected  the  least  inroad  of  time  upon 
her  beauty,  she  had  recourse  to  this  liquid, 
and  a  few  drops  immediately  repaired  the 
damage.  A  handmaid  who  waited  on  her, 
at  length  discovered  the  secret  of  her  per- 
petual freshness.  She,  too,  had  a  few 
years,  or  a  few  wrinkles,  that  she  would 
gladly  lay  aside.  One  day,  in  the  absence 
of  her  mistress,  she  stole  into  her  chamber, 
and  seized  the  precious  liquid ;  but  in  her 
eagerness  to  be  again  restored  to  perfect 
youth,  she  took  so  large  a  draught  that  she 
found  herself  suddenly  dwindled — to  a  lit- 
tle child !  She  had  drunk  herself  back  to 
infancy,  and  stood  there — like  some  of  our 
modern  poets — in  lamentable  conviction, 
at  once,  and  punishment,  of  her  fault. 

But  it  is  in  the  somewhat  contradictory 
error  of  a  profound  obscurity  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  more  frequently  offends.  To 
metaphysics,  in  metaphysical  garb,  we  wil- 
lingly address  ourselves  with  all  becoming 
patience.  We  are  prepared  for  difficulties, 
and  do  not  shrink  from  their  encounter. 
But  here,  in  poetry,  in  what  should  be  the 
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luxury  of  letters,  to  be  confounded  bj  ob- 
scurities which,  at  all  events,  in  depths  of 
shadow  might  rival  the  chapters  of  Kant  or 
Hegel — it  is  too  much.  After  having  read 
on,  with  due  attention,  to  the  end  of  a 
poem,  to  have  deliberately  to  recommence, 
to  analyze,  to  apply  as  many  tests  as  a 
chemist  in  order  to  discover  some  meaning 
in  it — ^this,  we  say,  is  a  grievance  of  which 
we  have  just  right  to  complain.  Perhaps, 
at  length,  we  detect  some  elimpse  of  mean- 
ing, some  vague  general  idea,  which  when 
we  attempt  to  express  in  our  own  humble 
prose,  looks  very  like  an  old  acquaintance, 
whom  there  was  no  necessity  to  dis- 
guise in  so  much  mummery.  And  be  the 
idea  new  or  old,  what  is  to  be  said  of  that 
exposition  of  a  truth  which  first  presents 
you  something  as  a  riddle  to  be  guessed  at, 
and  when  that  something  is  divined,  leaves 
you  without  a  shred  of  appropriate  lan- 
guage to  invest  it  with — cleaves  you,  in  fact, 
to  huddle  it  up,  after  all,  in  whatever  coarse 
vesture  of  your  own  may  first  come  to  hand  t 
To  show  the  dark,  perplexed,  absurd 
manner  in  which  our  poet,  elsewhere  so  ad- 
mirable, can  write,  we  will  quote  some 
verses  of  a  piece  entitled  The  Poet,  It 
opens  boldly  and  well. 

*  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

Witn  golden  stare  above  ; 
Dower'd  with  the  bate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love.' 

After  this,  the  whole  poem  is  one  dim  and 
preposterous  rant. 

'  He  saw  thro*  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and  ill. 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlastiiig  will, 

An  open  scroll, 
Before  him  lay.' 

The  poet  was  manifestly  something  other 
than  mere  mortal  man. 


*  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 
The  secret'st  walk  of  fame : 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 
And  winged  with  flame.' 

They  must  have  been  risible  at  least  at  both 
ends. 

*  Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver  tongue, 

And  of  so  fierce  a  flight, 
From  Calpe  and  Caucasus  they  sung, 

Filling  with  light. 

And  vagrant  melodies  the  wind  which  bore 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit; 
Then  like  the  arrow*seeds  of  the  field  flower, 

The  fniatftil  wit 


Cleaving— took  root- 


And  so  on  to  the  end,  in  the  same  unintel- 
ligible or  extravagant  style,  and  in  the  same 
jarring,  dislocating  verse,  framed,  as  it  were, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  discord, of  balk- 
ing the  ear,  and  adding  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  confusion  and  obscurity  of  the  sense. 
There  is  an  ambitious  Ode  to  Memory , 
the  whole  of  which  might  be  quoted  as  a 
lamentable  instance  of  a  vain  and  painful 
aflfectation  of  profundity.  Every  reader 
of  English  poetry  is  acquainted  with  the 
ode  of  Wordsworth,  where  he  traces  in 
childhood  the  intimations  of  an  ante-natal 
state  of  existence.  In  this  ode  a  philo- 
sophical fancy  is  pushed,  we  feel  to  its  ut- 
most. Childhood  is  no  longer  the  most 
simple  and  innocent  period  of  existence,  so 
full  of  free,  fresh,  uncareful  life  ;  it  comes 
'  trailing  clouds  of  glory'  from  the  heavens. 
It  is  not  enough  that  its  young  eye,  so  sen- 
sitive to  all  impressions,  kindles  at  the  no- 
velty of  this  world ;  it  is  not  indeed  the 
novelty  of  this  world,  but  the  reminiscence 
of  a  brighter,  that  calls  the  light  into  its 
quick,  inconstant  gaze.  For  our  own  part, 
nothing  short  of  the  beauty  of  that  poet's 
verse  could  reconcile  us  to  a  strain  of  sen- 
timent so  forced  and  unnatural,  and  which 
robs  childhood  of  its  true  and  genuine 
charm — ^greater  far,  we  think,  than  any 
which  a  Platonic  philosophy  can  supply. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  falling  into  the  same  strain 
of  thought,  swells  into  still  greater  exag- 
geration, and  speaks  of 

*  The  deep  mind  of  daantloM  infancy  !' 

We  presume,  at  least,  that  he  is  here 
following  in  the  same  track  of  Platonic 
contemplation,  but  our  readers  shall  judge 
for  themselves ;  we  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  their  own  acuteness  and 
perspicacity  on  the  verse  of  our  poet. 

( In  sweet  dreams,  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou  leadest  by  the  hand  thine  infant  hope, 
The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  fit>m  thee 
The  light  of  thy  great  presence ;  and  the  cope 
Of  the  half-atuined  fUturity, 
Though  deep,  not  fathomless, 
Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  which  tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  nfancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress  ; 
For  sure  she  deem'd  no  mist  of  earth  could  dull 
Those  Sf»irit-thrilliog  eyes  so  keen  and  beautiful; 
Sure  she  was  ni|her  to  heaven's  spheres, 
Listening  the  lordlv  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years. 
Oh,  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  ! 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory.' 


1845.] 

There  are  probably  two,  and  only  two 
of  these  lines,  (they  occur  several  times  in 
the  coarse  of  the  poem,  and  are  repeated 
as  if  for  our  relief,  as  a  sort  of  refrain,) 
which  the  reader  follows  with  a  consenting 
mind— 

*  Oh,  strengthen  me,  enligbten  me ! 
I  ftint  in  this  obscurity.' 

But  he  must  not  prefer  the  petition  they 
express  to  our  author ;  for  we  assure  him 
that  throughout  the  whole  piece  there  is  not 
a  single  fragment  a  whit  more  intelligible 
or  more  likely  to  enlighten  him,  than  what 
we  have  quoted. 

In  The  Ptdaee  of  Art  one  gathers  some- 
thing of  the  intention  of  the  poet — one 
catches  at  a  certain  general  idea — but  one 
gathers,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  fail- 
ed in  any  forcible  exposition  of  it.  To 
borrow  an  expression  from  a  sister  art, 
'  nothing  is  made  out'  The  Two  Voices, 
again,  is  a  very  long  and  tedious  dialogue 
between  the  better  and  worse  parts  of  our 
own  nature ;  if  not  so  obscure  as  some 
others,  it  is,  owing  to  its  greater  length, 
full  as  wearisome. 

In  this  last  poem,  however,  there  is  a 
brief  passage  so  excellent  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  it.  And  this 
we  do  the  more  readily,  because  it  fairly  il- 
lustrates the  current  strain  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poetry,  which,  to  its  praise  be  it  said, 
is  quite  free  from  that  Byronic  gloom  and 
suUenness  which  infected  many  of  the 
minor  poets  of  our  age. 

^  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 
No  lif^  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 

''Tie  life,  whereof  oar  nerves  are  scant, 
Ob,  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  lifii,  and  fuller,  that  we  want.' 
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Here  we  must  part  company  with  Mr. 
Tennyson.  We  have  been  very  sparing  of 
quotations  brought  forward  to  justify  our 
critical  charges  against  him  ;  for  what  can 
be  more  tedious  and  distressing  to  our  read- 
ers than  to  have  the  dark  spots  selected 
from  an  author,  and  brought  together  in 
gloomy  contiguity?  We  are  confident  we 
are  far  more  obliging  them,  as  we  are  grati- 
fying ourselves  far  more,  when  we  cuTl  out 
what  is  beautiful  and  worthy  of  admiration. 
As  we  have  exercised  this  forbearance  in 
adverse  quotation,  we  may  still  have  space 
to  conclude  with  one  more  extract  of  a 
pleasing  description*    We  take  the  follow- 


ing verses  from  a  poem  addressed  To  J,  S,^ 
on  the  occasion,  as  we  learn  from  the  poem 
itself,  of  the  loss  of  a  dear  brother. 

*  God  give  us  love.    Something  to  love 

He  lends  us ;  but,  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

*  This  is  the  curse  of  time.    Alas  ! 

In  grief  I  am  not  all  an  learned  ; 
Once  thro'  mine  Qwn  doors  death  did  pass ; 
One  went  who'never  hath  return 'd. 

^  He  will  not  smile— nor  speak  to  me 

Once  more.     Two  years  his  chair  is  seen 
Empty  before  us.    That  was  he 
Without  whose  life  I  had  not  been. 

^  I  knew  your  brother  :  his  mate  dust 

I  honor  and  his  living  worth  : 
A  man  more  pure,  and  bold,  and  just 
Was  never  born  into  the  earth. 

*  I  have  not  looked  upon  you  nigh, 

Since  that  dear  soul  hath  fall  n  asleep. 
Great  nature  is  more  wise  than  I ; 
I  will  not  tell  you  not  to  weep. 


*  Let  grief  be  her  own  mistress  still. 

She  loveth  her  own  anguish  deep 
More  than  much  pleasure.    Let  her  will 
Be  done — ^to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

*  Words  weaker  than  your  grief  would  make 

Grief  more.   'Twere  better  I  should  cease ; 
Altho*  myself  could  almost  take 

The  place  of  him  that  sleeps  in  peace. 

*  Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace  : 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul. 
While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase^ 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

*SIeep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 
Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange,* 
SlMpJuU  of  rest  from  head  to  feet ; 
Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 


MODERN  FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY. 

Pfom  tbo  British  QaarlsrIy  Rsvlow. 

Nouveaux  Melanges  Philosophiques,  par 
Theodore  Jouffroy,  Membre  de  Cln^ 
stitut,  Professeur  de  Philosophie  a  la 
Faculte  des  Leltres,  precedes  dune  no- 
tice  ei  pubUes  par  Ph.  Dam  iron. 
Paris,  1842. 

This  is  a  postbumous  and  incomplete 
work  of  the  lamented  Jouffroy,  the  disciple 
and  succcessor  of  Cousin.  Its  chief  article 
is  a  long  and  elaborate  "  Treatise  on  the 
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Organization  of  the  Philosophical  Sci- 
ences/' in  which  he  has  expanded  the 
views  which  he  had  published  in  his  life- 
time, as  a  preface  to  his  "  Translation  of 
Reid."  Its  interest,  however,  mainly  de- 
pends, if  we  mistake  not,  upon  an  episode, 
in  which,  in  language  of  great  pathos  and 
beauty,  he  describes  the  progress  of  his 
mind  from  his  early  views  of  religion  to 
philosophy.  We  have  never  before  read 
such  affecting  philosophico-religious  expe- 
rience. It  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
British  public ;  and  as  we  propose  to  sub- 
mit a  few  remarks  to  our  readers  upon  the 
general  character  of  that  eclectic  school 
of  which  he  was  so  eminent  a  professor,  we 
shall  proceed  to  translate  an  extract  of  some 
length  from  its  pages. 

'<  At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  Fbegan  to  de- 
vote myself  to  the  study  of  Philosophy.  I  was 
then  in  the  normal  school ;  and  although  phi- 
losophy was  of  the  number  of  those  sciences 
in  which  we  were  instructed,  I  was  induced 
to  cultivate  it — not  by  the  peculiar  facilities  of 
my  position,  nor  by  any  personal  predilection 
for  any  studies  of  the  kmd.  Born  of  pious  pa- 
rents, in  a  district  where  the  Catholic  faith 
was  still  in  its  vigor,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider man's  mture  existence  and  the  care  of 
hia  soul  as  the  great  concerns  of  my  life,  and 
the  whole  course  of  my  education  had  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  these  serious  dispo- 
sitions. For  a  long  time  the  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity had  fully  responded  to  the  cares  and  in- 
quietudes which  such  dispositions  awakened 
in  me.  To  those  questions  which  in  my  opin- 
ion, were  the  only  ones  deserving  our  attention, 
the  religion  of  my  fathers  gave  replies, — and 
in  those  replies  I  believed,  and,  thanks  to  that 
belief,  my  present  eiistence  was  bright  and 
clear,  and  the  future  seemed  to  unroll  itself 
without  a  cloud.  Content  with  the  path  I  had 
to  follow  in  this  world — Content  with  the  point 
to  which  it  must  conduct  me  in  the  next, 
viewing  life  under  these  two  phases,  and  death 
which  unites  them ;  knowing  myself^know- 
ing  the  designs  of  God  concerning  me,  and 
loving  him  Tor  the  goodness  of  his  designs, 
I  rejoiced  with  the  jov  which  springs  from  a 
vivid  and  certain  faith,  in  a  doctrine  that 
resolves  all  the  great  questions  which  can  inte- 
rest humanity.  Butatthe  time  when  I  was  born, 
it  was  impossible  for  such  happiness  to  be 
lasting.  The  day  was  come  when  from  the 
bosom  of  that  peaceful  temple,  which  had  re- 
ceived me  at  my  birth,  and  under  the  shade  of 
which  my  earliest  youth  had  flowed  along,  I 
heard  the  storm  of  doubt  which,  from  every 
<iuarter,  burst  upon  its  walls  and  shook  it  to 
its  base.  Mv  curiosi^  could  not  blind  itself  to 
those  powerful  objecUons — scattered  like  dust, 
in  the  atmosphere  I  breathed,  by  the  spirit  of 
two  centuries  of  scepticism.     Despite   the 
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alarm  they  gave  me—perhaps,  because  of 
that  alarm— these  objections  had  forcibly 
seized  on  my  understanding. 

^'  In  vain  my  infancy  and  its  poetic  impres- 
sions— my  youth  and  its  religious  memories — 
the  majesty,  the  antiquity,  die  authority  of 
that  faith  m  which  I  had  been  taught, — my 
every  recollection,  my  whole  imagination,  my 
whole  soul,  revolted  at  an  invasion  of  unbelief 
that  wounded  them  so  deeply ;  my  heart  could 
not  defend  my  reason. 

<'  The  authority  of  Christianity  once  placed 
in  doubt  before  its  eves,  my  reason  felt  all  its 
old  convictions  tremble  at  their  base ;  it  waa 
bound  in  order  to  re-confirm  them,  to  examine 
the  value  of  their  claims:  and  notwithstanding 
the  bias  with  which  it  entered  on  that  exami- 
nation, it  came  forth  sceptical.  But  this  me- 
lancholy revolution  was  not  wrought  in  the 
open  light  of  my  consciousness:  too  many 
scruples, — too  many  vivid  and  sacred  affeo- 
tions  made  it  an  awful  task  to  avow  to  myself 
its  progress.  It  took  place  silently,  by  an  in- 
voluntary effort,  in  which  I  was  not  an  accom- 
plice, and  for  many  a  day  I  was  no  longer 
a  Christian,  except  that,  m  innocence  of  in- 
tention, I  should  have  shuddered  at  being  sus- 
pected to  the  contrary — I  should  have  thought 
the  charge  a  calumny.  3ut  I  was  too  sincere 
with  myself,  and  I  attached  too  much  moment 
to  religious  questions,  now  that  age  was 
strengthening  my  reason,  and  the  studious  and 
solitary  life  of  the  university  was  confirming 
the  meditative  tendencies  ofmy  spirit,  to  allow 
this  uncertainty  as  to  my  own  opinions  any 
longer  to  continue. 

*'  I  shall  never  forget  the  December  evening, 
when  the  veil  which  had  concealed  my  own 
scepticism  from  myself  was  rent  in  twain. 
I  still  hear  my  footsteps  in  that  narrow  and 
scanty  chamber,  where,  long  after  the  hour  of 
sleej),  I  was  wont  to  pace :  I  still  see  that  moon, 
hair  veiled  in  clouds,  which  at  intervals  illu- 
mined the  cold  panes.  The  hours  of  night 
passed  away  and  I  perceived  it  not.  Anx- 
iously I  followed  my  thought  as  from  step  to 
step  It  descended  to  the  ground  of  my  con- 
sciousness, and,  dissipating  one  afler  another 
the  illusions  which  nad  hitherto  concealed 
them  from  my  view,  made  my  errors  every 
moment  the  more  obvious. 

"  In  vain  I  clung  to  these  last  convictionfl| 
as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  to  the  ruins  of  his 
ship ;  in  vain,  in  terror  at  the  unknown  wa- 
ters in  which  I  should  have  to  float,  I  threw 
myself  back  for  the  last  time  upon  my  infancy, 
my  family,  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  all  that  was 
dear  and  sacred  to  me  ;  the  pitiless  current  of 
my  thought  was  too  strong ;    parents,  family, 
reminiscences,  convictions,  it  tore  me  from  them 
all ;  the  inquiry  became  more  obstinate  and 
more  severe ;    as  it  approached  its  term,  it 
stopped  not  until  it  hacf  attained  iu 

<<  That  was  a  frightful  moment,  and  when, 
towards  morning,  I  threw  myself  exhausted 
upon  my  bed,  my  early  life,  so  joyous  and  so 
nch,  seemed  to  expire,  and  beliind  me,  there 
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opened  out  another,  sombre  and  desolate — 
when,  thenceforth,  I  was  to  live  alone — alone 
with  that  fatal  thought  which  had  exiled  me 
thither,  and  which  I  was  tempted  bitterly  to 
cnrse.  The  days  which  followed  this  discov- 
ery were  the  saddest  of  my  life.  To  tell  the 
anxieties  with  which  they  were  agitated  would 
be  too  long.  Although  my  understanding  was 
not  without  some  pride  in  considering  its  work, 
my  soul  could  not  become  accustomed  to  a 
state  60  little  suited  to  human  weakness  ;  by 
some  violent  reactions  it  strove  to  regain  the 
shore  it  had  lost ;  it  found  amid  the  ashes  of  its 
past  convictions,  some  scintillations  which 
seemed  at  intervals  to  re-iltume  its  faith. 

'  But  these  convictions,  bavmg  been  over- 
tamed  by  reason,  eould  be  re-established  by 
reason  onl^.  The«e  glimmerings  soon  ex- 
pired. Uj  m  losing  faith,  I  had  lost  all  anxiety 
concerning  those  questions  which  it  had  re- 
solved for  me,  doubtless  this  violent  state  of 
mind  would  not  have  long  continued ;  fatigue 
would  have  made  me  dull,  and  my  life  would 
have  become,  like  that  of  so  many  others, 
drowsy  in  its  scepticism.  Happily,  it  was 
not  so ;  never  had  I  more  felt  the  importance 
of  those  problems,  than  since  I  had  lost  their 
solution.  I  was  sceptical,  but  I  hated  scepti  • 
cism.  This  it  was  wtiich  decided  the  direction 
of  my  life.  Unable  t)  endure  m^  uncertainty 
upon  the  enigma  of  human  destiny,  and  hav- 
ing no  more  light  from  faith,  in  order  to  re- 
solve it,  there  only  remained  to  me  the  lights 
of  reason.  I  resolved,  then,  to  consecrate  all 
the  time  that  should  be  necessary,  my  life, 
even,  if  it  was  wanted,  to  this  research.  It  is 
by  this  path  I  found  myself  led  to  philosophy 
— philosophy,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  iden- 
tical with  this  research.  »  »  » 

'  The  moment  and  the  place  when  I  formed 
this  purpose  could  not  have  been  more  favor- 
able to  its  execution.  France,  after  the  slum- 
ber of  the  empire,  had  at  length  aroused  itself 
to  a  philosopnical  movement  Two  men.  of 
character  and  talents  the  most  opposite — 
though  equally  rare,  came  forward  to  reani- 
mate it:  the  one,  by  reproducing  in  a  style 
admirable  for  its  clearness  and  its  elegance, 
the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Condillac,  had, 
so  to  speak,  resuscitated  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  other,  by  attacking, 
in  lectures  distinguished  by  an  incomparable 
logic,  these  same  doctrines,  took  the  initiative 
of  that  inevitable  reaction  which  the  genius  of 
the  nascent  nineteenth  century  developed 
against  that  of  the  eighteenth.  Two  years  of 
prelections  had  sufficed  for  these  illustrious 
professors,  for  fixing  the  points  of  debate,  and 
tor  gathering  all  our  youth  in  their  train ;  both 
then  relapsed  into  silence,  and  the  normal 
school  remained  full  of  recollections  of  their 
words,  and  of  the  ardent  spirit  they  had  in- 
spired. Among  the  distinguished  spirits  it 
contained,  the  two  philosophies  found  their 
representatives,  and,  as  in  tne  world,  the  two 
parties  arrayed  themselves  with  greater  force, 
enthusiasm,  and  ^vacity.    The   minds  dis- 
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tinguished  for  elegance  and  scepticism  were 
for  the  older  doctrines ;  those  which  were  the 
more  ardent,  naturally  more  revolutionary, 
were  for  the  newer  ones,  and  in  the  lively  dis- 
cussions  which  absorbed  them,  one  could  not 
yet  foresee — that  which,  nevertheless,  in  an 
university  of  young  men,  must  necessarily 
happen — the  defeat  of  the  past,  and  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  new  doctrines.  One  man, 
still  very  young,  but  who  has  never  been  more 
remarkable  for  his  eloquence  than  he  was  then 
— took  the  lead  of  the  latter  party.  After  hav- 
ing been  a  disciple,  he  became  a  professor.  A 
conference  of  pnilosophy  was  assigned  to  him 
in  the  normal  school,  and  every  one  interested 
in  these  discussions,  to  whatever  party  he  be- 
longed, waited  with  impatience  the  commence- 
ment of  his  lectures.  One  may  judge  if,  in 
this  situation,  into  which  I  was  thrown.  I,  who 
had  heard  neither  M.  de  La  Romiguiere  nor 
M.  Royer-Collard,  partook  of  this  impatience. 

'  Nevertheless,  both  the  debate  which  storm- 
ed around  me,  when  I  could  comprehend  its 
purport,  and  the  brilliant  lectures  of  the  young 

Frofessor.  fell  far  short  of  those  points  to  which 
returned  ever  and  anon,  and  which  distracted 
mjr  understanding  and  my  heart  My  mind, 
at  its  first  essay  in  philosophy,  felt  persuadea 
that  it  was  to  meet  a  regular  science — one 
which,  afler  having  shown  its  object  and  its 

Erocesses,  would  conduct  it  to  a  certain  know- 
idge  on  those  things  which  are  of  most  inte- 
rest to  mankind.  **^*  In  one  word,  my  under- 
standing, excited  by  its  wants,  and  enlarged 
by  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  had  assigned  to 
pnilosophy  the  great  object,  the  vast  extent, 
the  sublime  reach  of  a  religion.  It  had  ranked 
the  deslffn  of  the  one  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
other.  It  had  imagined  that  their  only  differ- 
ence lay  in  their  processes  and  method  ;  reli- 
gion being  imagmative  and  positive,  philoso- 
phy inquiring  and  demonstrative. 

*  Such  had  been  its  hopes,  and  what  did  it 
find  ?  All  tliat  struggle,  which  had  awakened 
the  dormant  echoes  of  tne  Faculty,  which  ex- 
cited the  heads  of  my  companions  in  study, 
had  for  its  object — its  only  object,  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  ideas.  Condillac  had  resolved 
it  in  a  mode  which  M.  de  La  Romiguidre  had 
reproduced,  but  modified.  M.  Royer-Collard, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Reid^  had  resolved 
it  in  another  mode,  and  M  Cousin,  evoking  all 
the  systems  of  ancient  and  modem  philoso- 
phers on  this  point,  and  arraying  them  face  to 
race,  exhausted  his  powers  to  prove  that  M. 
Royer-Collard  was  right  and  that  Condillac 
was  wrong.  This  was  all,  and  in  mv  inabili- 
ity  to  seize  those  secret  relations  which  link  the 
apparently  most  abstract  and  arid  problems  of 
pnilosophy  with  the  most  life-giving  and  most 
practical  ones,  it  seemed  noSiing  worth.  I 
could  not  but  feel  astonished  that  men  employ- 
ed themselves  on  the  origin  of  ideas  witn  an 
ardor  so  great,  as  to  declare  that  it  invol  ed 
the  entire  ef  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  md 
they,  in  order  to  console  and  re-assure  those 
whom  they  had  confined  to  so  arid  and  nar- 
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row  a  qoeBiion,  commenced  bv  showing  the 
vast  and  brilliant  horizon  of  philosophy,  and, 
in  perspective,  the  great  human  problems  as 
to  their  position,  and  the  road  by  which  to 
reach  them,  and  the  utility  of  ideas  in  the  in- 
quiry— then  such  an  outline  would  have  kept 
me  patient  But  no ;  this  regular  outline  of 
philosophy,  which  did  not  then  exist,  which 
even  now  does  not  exisi, — they  did  not  otter, 
and  the  philosophic  movement  was  as  yet  too 
young  for  it  to  feel  its  need  of  one.  M.  de  La 
Komiguidre  had  appropriated  as  an  heritage 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  con- 
firmed as  it  was  to  one  problem^;  and  had  not 
expanded  it.  The  vigorous  genius  of  M. 
Royer-Collard,  recognizing  this  problem,  had 
plunged  into  it  with  all  his  weight,  and  had 
not  had  time  to  extricate  himself.  M.  Cousin, 
thrown  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  combated  it 
from  the  first, — ^but  more  slowly  sought  its  so- 
lution.  The  whole  of  Philosophy  was  thus  in 
a  narrow  abyss,  where  one  wanted  air,  and 
where  my  soul,  but  recently  exiled  from 
Christianity,  was  sufibcated.  Nevertheless, 
the  authority  of  the  masters  and  the  fervor  of 
the  disciples  were  so  imposing,  that  I  ddred  to 
show  neither  my  surprise  nor  my  disappoint- 
ment'* 

We  have  translated  this  long  but  deeply 
interesting  document,  as  introductory  to 
some  remarks  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
French  eclectic  philosophy.  A  considera- 
ble familiarity  with  the  writings  of  this 
school  convinces  us  that  the  above  may  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  its  moral  and  intellec- 
tual tendencies.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  foul 
wrong  to  charge  either  its  founder — Cousin 
-—or  his  followers  in  general,  with  the  denial 
of  Christianity ;  but,  excepting  that,  they 
all  may  be  said  to  adopt  the  same  views  as 
to  the  wants  of  humanity — the  same  con- 
viction of  the  incompetence  of  Christianity 
by  itself  to  meet  these  wants — and  the  same 
hope  that  a  sound  philosophy  will  supply 
them. 

The  modern  French  philosophy  has  a 
high  relative  value.  The  systems  of  Con- 
dillac,  of  Cabanis,  of  Royer-Collard,  of 
Cousin,  of  Jouffroy,  are  well  worth  our 
study,  separating  them  each  from  each ;  but 
the  moment  we  regard  them  as  a  series, 
their  individual  authors  are  forgotten,  and 
they  become  of  higher  moment  as  the  pro- 

fressive  development  of  a  nation's  thought, 
f  in  history  we  are  no  longer  to  be  content 
with  a  barren  chronicle  of  events — if  the 
laws  of  the  highest  inductive  philosophy 
must  be  applied  to  those  eveuta— thence  to 
ascertain  the  most  general  facts  in  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity  ;  in  like  manner  should 

"^  Joaffioy,  pp.  111-191. 
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we  be  impatient  at  the  mere  record  of  theo- 
ries, and  should  seek  for  their  mutual  re- 
lation and  dependence.  Take  the  above- 
mentioned  as  an  example  :  compare  them  in 
their  chronological  order,  and  a  new  truth 
will  be  elicited.  The  sensualism  of  Con* 
dillac  gradually  becomes  the  materialism  of 
Cabanis;  but  no  sooner  has  the  general 
mind  tried  it  in  its  extreme  exclusiveness, 
than  there  ensues  re-action  and  tendencies 
to  spiritualism,  few,  it  may  be,  at  first,  in 
Royer-Collard,  gradually  acquiring  force 
and  number  until  they  lead  to  the  modified 
rationalism  of  Cousin.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing fact: — it  illustrates  and  is  illustrated  by 
the  principle  that  there  is  a  general  mind— » 
that  society  thinks — that  its  processes  are 
no  more  capricious  or  independent  of  laws 
than  those  of  the  individual. 

We  propose  more  fully  to  explain  our* 
selves,  by  adverting  to  these  several  schoois 
as  to  their  formation. 

At  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Carte* 
sianism  was  dominant  in  France.  It  is  true 
that  among  such  men  as  Bernier,  Moliere, 
Chapelle,  and  Voltaire,  there  might  be  found 
the  principles  of  a  practical  epicurism  ;  but 
the  metaphysical  dogmas  of  Gassendi  found 
no  favor.  It  was  then  that '  Locke's  Essay 
on  the  Understanding '  was  translated,  and 
the  old  debate  resumed  its  vivacity. 

There  were  but  few  in  France  who  could 
or  would  comprehend  our  illustrious  coun- 
tryman. But  ill-trained  to  metaphysical 
inquiry,  they  who  did  embrace  his  doctrine 
overlooked  its  true  spirit  While  Bishop 
Berkley  and  Hume,  among  ourselves,  de- 
duced from  it  a  pure  idealism — strange  to 
say,  Condillac,  in  France,  discovered  in  it 
nothing  but  materialism.  In  a  series  of 
lectures.  Cousin  strives  to  prove  the  agree- 
ment between  Locke  and  Condillac.  In  his 
'  Cours  de  Thistoire  de  la  Philosophie,' 
Cousin  has  elaborately,  but,  we  think,  un* 
justly,  argued  that  Condillac  was  Locke's 
genuine  disciple.  To  disprove  this  it  will 
suffice  to  show  that  their  starting  points  dt& 
fer  essentially.  Locke,  from  the  very  first, 
assumes,  as  his  postulate,  the  existence  of 
the  mind — enthrones  it  within  the  man — 
and  conveys  to  it,  from  without,  the  images 
of  sense,  to  be  varied  in  their  relation,  and 
sublimed  in  their  essence,  by  virtue  of  that 
mind's  own  proper  activity.  But  what  does 
Condillac  ?  As  the  initiative  of  his  svstem. 
man  is  assumed  to  be  an  unintelligent  statue 
— successively  he  is  invested  with  his  senses 
— the  world  without  correspondingly  awak- 
ens his  sensations,  and  then,  transformed 
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tnd  modified  by  forces  from  without,  not  by 
forces  from  within,  they  assume  the  innu- 
merable diversities  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. We  think  that  this  point  cannot  be 
too  tenaciously  maintained  by  ourselves. 
Our  coontryman  is  not  justly  chargeable 
with  the  materialism  of  France.  We  find 
the  distinction  between  physiology  and  psy- 
chology in  the  first  pages  of  his  essay ;  and 
had  Cond iliac  studied  it  without  an  extreme 
love  for  simplicity  of  system,  he  had  avoid- 
ed that  one-sidedness  with  which  he  esti- 
mated man. 

The  philosophy  of  Condillac  triumphed 
in  France.  It  was  reduced  to  practice.  It 
was  realized  in  the  popular  manners.  And, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  barbarism — savage- 
ism  followed.  It  became  a  nation's  creed. 
Of  God,  of  anything  that  transcends  man,  it 
apake  not.  It  embraced  no  high  truths.  It 
dlieseanted  much  upon  the  faculties  of  man, 
but  little  of  his  nature*  Even  those  facul- 
ties with  which  it  concerned  itself  wer^e 
thoee  in  immediate  relaticm  to  the  body — 
physical  sensibility,  memory,  imagination,  it 
ingeniously  analyzed  ;  but  of  the  higher  acts 
of  the  intelligence,  developing  themselves  in 
the  conceptions  of  genius,  in  universal  ideas, 
in  sublime  intellectual  intuitions,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  ideal — of  those  it  had  not 
even  a  suspicion.  It  could  not  soar  beyond 
its  own  atmosphere.  It  had  no  heaven.  If 
it  did  catch  some  reflections  of  the  eternal 
light  beyond  its  horizon,  it  called  them  hal- 
lucinations. Man  it  made  of  the  earth,  and 
be  was,  indeed,  earthly. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Condillac 
did  not  foresee  the  inevitable  tendencies  of 
his  system.  A  man  of  letters,  he  speculated 
— he  dreamt  not  of  practical  results.  But 
the  time  came  when  it  should  play  its  part 
in  the  convulsions  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. That  the  sentient  subject  in  man, 
were  the  nerves — that  they  thought,  and  de- 
termined, and  reasoned,  and  judged — that 
the  body  had  organs,  the  functions  of  which 
were  to  think,  to  determine,  to  judge — that 
the  soul,  therefore,  was  but  a  function  of  the 
body — that  it  perishes  with  the  body — that 
*  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,'  were  the  fright- 
ful metaphysical  dogmas  told  to  his  coun- 
tryman— told  to  them  by  Cabanis,  the  rigid 
follower  of  Condillac.     He  was  believed. 

In  our  introductory  extract  from  Jouffroy, 
we  met  with  the  significant  expression  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  philosophy — 'le 
Bommeil  de  Tempire.'  The  nation's  mind 
needed  repose.  It  was  exhausted  with  its 
revolatiooary  speculations.    It  is  thus  we 
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may  account  for  the  fact,  that  Condillac 
reigned  in  peace.  Discussions  ceased.  As 
when  Aristotle  was  in  the  ascendant,  his 
disciples  had  nought  to  do  but  to  develop 
the  meaning  of  their  master.  But  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  only  wanted  to  recruit  her 
strength,  and  the  public  mind  in  France,  in- 
stead of  being  shocked,  welcomed  M.  La 
Romiguiere  when  he  challenged  it. 

In  a  brief  critique  upon  '  La  Romigul- 
ere's  Lectures  in  Philosophy,'  Cousin  pro- 
foundly remarks ;  '  There  are,  as  it  were, 
two  men  in  M.  La  Romiguiere — the  old 
one  and  the  new— the  disciple  and  the  op- 
ponent of  Condillac.  The  opponent  is 
frequently  to  be  seen;  but  it  is  in  this  we 
propose  to  mark  a  phenomenon.  The 
disciple  is  still  more  frequently  to  be  seen  ; 
and  it  is  this  which  proves  most  clearly 
the  reality  of  a  nascent  philosophical  revo- 
lution ;  for,  if  the  work  of  M.  La  Romi- 
guiere were  an  aUirely  new  system,  with- 
out any  relation  to  that  which  preceded  it, 
and  especially  with  that  of  Condillac — 
which  is  their  common  type — it  would  ex- 
ercise no  influence  on  the  future ; — it  would 
only  be  one  system  more  in  a  multitude  of 
systems — a  work  more  or  less  ingenious, 
but  unproductive:  for  thai  system  alone 
can  he  productive  which  is  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age — which  is  bound  up  with 
its  wcmts,  its  vows,  its  tendencies.'*  We 
quote  this  remark,  for  it  so  truly  accords 
with  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Every  man  is  more  or  less  the  product  of 
his  age.  Every  event  is  one  of  a  series, 
and  has  its  local  as  well  as  its  absolute  va- 
I  ue.  Every  genuine  system — every  theory — 
is  a  child  and  a  parent.  La  Romiguiere 
could  not  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Condillac,  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  aroused 
him  to  independence.  The  fundamental 
error  of  Condillac  refers  to  the  origin  and 
generation  of  ideas.  We  have  seen  his 
theory ;  but  his  disciple  strove  to  correct  it. 
Ideas,  said  he,  must  be  distinguished  as  to 
their  matter  and  their  form.  The  matter 
may  be  the  product  of  sensation — the  form 
is  the  product  of  an  intellectual  activity. 
This  was  the  ^rst  step  of  materialism  to- 
wards truth. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  bewildered 
Jouffroy  uttered  the  pathetic  lamentations 
with  which  we  introduce  this  article.  It 
was  then  that,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
intelligent  and  ingenious  youth  of  France, 
uncorrupted  by  personal   commerce  with 

*  Consin.    Ravne  de  La  Romiguiere,  p.  1. 
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crime  and  bratality,  he  demanded, '  Why 
am  I  here — for  what  purpose  1  Is  my  entire 
existence  bounded  by  the  limits  of  this  life? 
What  will  be  the  life  beyond  ?  Who  made 
roe  and  the  world  around  me?  When  did 
the  human  species  begin  to  exist?  when 
and  how  will  it  cease  V  Let  us  conceive  of 
these  as  the  impassioned  demands  of  this 
young  man~-of  crowds  of  similar  young 
men,  when,  in  default  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  (for  the  altar  had  sunk  to  the  dust,) 
they  crowded  round  their  philosophical 
professors — the  ministers  of  reason!  In 
anxious  thought,  they  press  beyond  the 
present  and  the  visible.  They  would  de- 
scend to  the  abysses  of  the  soul.  They 
would  sound  the  depths  of  man's  will — his 
seat  of  life.  They  would  listen  to  their 
own  inmost  fears,  as  that  abyss,  in  myriad 
forms,  re-echoes  them.  They  would  know 
man  in  the  secrets,  not  the  surface,  of  his 
nature.  They  would  know  the  problem  of 
the  universe. 

And  now  another  step  is  taken.  La 
Romiguiere  had  answered,  in  reply  to  the 
questionings  of  his  age,  that  man  had  a  soul 
— that  his  thoughts  and  imaginations,  his 
judgments  and  his  resolves,  were  Moroething 
more  than  varieties  of  sublime  matter — at 
length,  'As  the  poison  was  of  foreign 
growth,  so  also  has  been  the  antidote.  The 
doctrine  of  Condillac  was  a  corruption 
of  the  doctrine  of  Locke ;  and,  in  returning 
to  a  better  philosophy,  the  French  are  still 
obeying  an  impulsion  communicated  from 
without.  This  impulsion  may  be  traced  to 
two  different  sources — ^to  the  philosophy  of 
Scotland,  and  the  philosophy  of  Germany.' 

The  French  were  indebted  to  M.  Royer- 
Collard  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Scotch 
philosophy.  And  but  a  slight  familiarity 
with  its  leading  truths  will  help  us  toimag- 
inet  he  wonder  and  the  interest  his  hear- 
ers must  have  felt,  when,  passing  from  the 
cold  and  unproductive  theory  of  Condillac, 
they  luxuriated  in  the  warm  and  generous 
doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  The  soul 
— its  immortality — its  moral  relations — its 
first  principles  descanted  on  before  yoang 
men,  who  had  been  wont  to  hear  that  man 
was  mere  matter,  that  good  was  evil,  and 
evil  good  1  This  was  a  vast  stride  towards 
spiritualism. 

We  have  approached  the  period  of  the 
French  eclectic  philosophy.  In  order  to 
appreciate  this,  the  last  movement  in  meta- 
physical science,  the  exact  moral  position 
of  the  French  public  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten.   We  have  seen  them  aroused  from 


mora]  stupor — the  stupor  incident  to  infi- 
delity. Their  spiritual  appetencies  are 
many  and  intensely  craving ;  but  Christiani- 
ty is  still  in  disfavor.  They  have  seen  her 
encrusted  with  too  many  superstitions — 
have  suffered  too  much  from  the  intolerance 
and  vices  of  her  priesthood — to  allow  them, 
while  the  recollections  thereof  are  fresh  and 
soul-harrowing,  to  feel  any  respect  in  her 
revelations,  or  any  confidence  in  her  over- 
tures! Nevertheless,  these  moral  wants 
return,  and  they  are  pressing.  What  is 
truth  ?  Is  it  merely  relative  to  man,  or  is 
it  absolute  and  unconditioned?  What  is 
the  good  ?  Does  it  vary  with  each  man's 
interest  and  convictions,  or  is  it  immutable 
and  eternal  ?  What  is  beauty  ?  Is  it  the 
creature  of  a  capricious  taste,  or  is  it,  in  its 
multiform  phases,  reflected  from  the  First 
Fair?  Such,  we  say,  were  the  questions 
urged  and  re-urged  by  the  French  literati. 
A  spurious  form  of  Christianity  offered  to 
uravel  the  enigma,  and  was  rejected.  And 
this  must  be  weighed,  and  weighed  well,  in 
order  to  understand  and  value  their  next 
movement  in  philosophy. 

We  do  not  propose,  at  present,  to  furnish 
any  minute  details  of  this  movement.  It 
will  suffice  for  us  to  remark,  that  in  its  spirit, 
as  well  as  in  the  name  which  Cousin,  its 
leader,  gave  to  it,  it  was  essentially  eclectic. 
That  the  truth  of  which  it  was  supposed 
to  consist,  was  truth  which  did  not  belong 
to  any  one  system ;  for  it  would  cease  to  be 
pure  and  universal  truth,  if  it  took  the  for- 
mula of  any  particular  theory ;  that  it  was 
to  be  found  in  neither  the  works  of  any  one 
philosopher,  nor  in  the  opinions  of  any  one 
age  or  any  one  people;  that  it  was  to  be  found 
in  all  the  writings,  all  the  thoughts,  all  the 
speculations  of  men,  and,  moreover,  in  all  the 
facts  by  which  the  life  of  humanity  has  been 
manifested ;  and,  therefore,  roan  had  not  to 
make  a  system  of  philosophy ;  that  it  was 
already  made  for  him  by  the  actual  devel- 
opment of  the  world,  of  which  man,  himself, 
is  but  an  integer ;  and,  hence,  that  the  task 
of  the  philosopher  is  to  disengage  it  from  the 
perishable  forms  under  which  it  has  revealed 
itself,  and  thus  determine  that  which  is 
immutable  and  necessary,  in  the  very  midst 
of  that  which  is  variable  and  contingent ; 
— ^these  were  its  characteristic  outlines. 

It  was  very  certain  that  this  philosophy 
would  be  miserably  defective  if  it  stopped 
here.  It  had  been  a  mass  of  human  opin- 
ions without  any  consolidation.  It  had  been 
an  assemblage  of  limbs  and  organs,  gather- 
ed together  indiscriminately,  adjust^  with 
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more  or  less  art,  bat  which  coald  never  con- 
stitute a  living  body.  '  But  we  have/  says 
Cousin,  '  a  criterion  by  which  to  separate 
and  select  from  among  these  elements.  We 
have  the  criterion  of  truth,  of  necessity.  It 
is  not  in  any  human  doctrine — not  in  any 
individual  reason.  It  is  reason  universal — 
reason  absolute.  It  is  objected,  eclecticism 
is  a  syncretism  which  confounds  all  systems 
together.  We  answer,  eclecticism  does  not 
confound  all  systems  together ;  for  it  leaves 
no  one  system  intact ;  it  decomposes  each 
one  of  them  into  two  parts — the  one  false, 
the  other  true ;  it  destroys  the  first,  and  ad- 
mits only  the  second  in  its  work  of  recom- 
position.  The  true  portion  of  one  system 
it  adds  to  the  true  portion  of  another  system 
^-one  truth  to  another  truth,  that  so  it  may 
form  a  true  aggregate.  It  never  confounds 
one  entire  system  with  another  entire  sys- 
tem :  it  does  not  then  confound  all  systems. 
Eclecticism,  therefore,  is  not  syncretism : 
the  one  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  other. 
The  one  is  a  choice-— the  other  is  a  mixture. 
The  one  discriminates — ^the  other  con- 
founds.'* 

Now,  be  it  observed,  that  this  took  place 
at  a  time  and  in  a  country  when  and  where 
every  question  that  was  proposed. was  one 
concerning  principles ;  every  one  asked  for 
principles,  knowing  full  well  that  there  was 
no  stability  withont  them.  There  were  few 
men,  then,  who  did  not  aspire  to  the  glory 
of  being  founders.  Mankind  seemed  to 
them  to  have  been  born  only  yesterday — 
the  world  to  have  just  issued  out  of  chaos 
— and  each  one's  reason  to  have  the  mission 
to  organize  it. 

Cousin  reveals  his  state  of  mind  at  this 
period  in  his  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  *  Philosophical  Fragments :'  *  The  spirit 
of  analysis  has  destroyed  much  around  us. 
Born  in  the  midst  of  ruins  of  all  kinds,  we 
feel  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  them. 
This  necessity  is  pressing — is  imperious. 
We  are  in  peril  while  we  continue  in  our 
present  state.'t  Could  any  other  feeling 
have  been  more  natural  to  a  man  that  had 
mused  long  and  thoughtfully  upon  the  past, 
and  within  whom  the  fire  had  burned  as  he 
commaned  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with 
Proclas  and  PlotinusT  The  re-action  bore 
him  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  his  age. — 
Philosophers  around  him  proclaimed,  *  All 
the  past  is  false !'  He  retorted,  *  All  the 
past  is    true!'    They  had  rushed   across 

*  CEarrea  de  Victor  Cousin,  torn.  ii.  p.  d5. 
t  Ibid.  p.  38. 
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the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  truth — had 
ruthlessly  defaced  its  inscriptions — had  bro- 
ken its  columns — he,  with  a  heart  indignant 
at  the  sacrilege,  vowed  to  give  himself  no 
rest  until  he  had  restored  even  its  entabla- 
ture. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Jouflroy  caught 
the  ardor  of  his  master : 

'  A  reasonable  man,'  said  he,  ^  will  belong  to 
no  one  school,  no  one  sect,  no  one  party ;  nev- 
ertheless, he  will  be  neither  skeptical  nor  indif- 
ferent.   He  will  be  eclectic. 

'  Eclecticism  is  not  skepticism.  Skepticism 
denies  that  there  is  truth,  or  denies  that  we  can 
distinguish  it  from  error.  Eclecticism  admits 
not  only  the  existence  of  truth,  it  establishes  in 
what  it  consists,  and  thenre  how  it  may  be  re- 
cognized. Two  things  exist :  reality  and  idea 
— which  is  its  image.  Reality  is  neither  true 
nor  talse.  Idea  only  is  susceptible  of  truth  or 
of  falsity ;  it  is  true  when  it  is  conformed  to  re- 
ah'ty,  it  is  false  when  it  differs  from  it  In  con- 
sequence of  the  infirm  and  limited  nature  of  our 
intelligence,  which  would  perceive  reality— 
idea  can  never  be  either  complete  or  faithful ; 
never  complete,  for  never  can  our  intelligence 
embrace  eniire  reality ;  never  faithful,  lor  nev- 
er can  our  intelligence  seize  exactly  that  part 
of  reality  which  it  embraces, — never  can  it 
translate  faithfully  into  the  language  of  ideas 
that  which  it  has  seen,  nor  into  the  language 
of  words  that  which  it  has  translated  into  the 
language  of  ideas.  Every  opinion,  then,  is  as 
necessarily  false  as  it  is  necessarily  true.  Ec- 
lecticism, then,  based  upon  the  nature  of  idea, 
must  neither  wholly  admit,  nor  wholly  reject, 
any  one  opinion,  but,  starting  from  reality; 
which  is  the  necessary  type  of  all  opinion,  must 
seek  and  admit  that  whicn  it  finds  of  each  opin- 
ion in  agreement  with  that  ty^, — roust  seek 
and  reject  that  which  it  finds  ot  each  opinion 
to  be  exclusive  and  inexact. 

'  Still  less  is  eclecticism  to  be  called  indiffer- 
ence ;  while  it  admits  exclusively  no  one  opin- 
ion, it  does  not  pretend  that  no  one  is  prefera- 
ble to  another^  but  only  that  no  one  is  perfect. 
It  prefers  some  one  code,  some  one  formulary, 
some  one  system  ;  but,  because  of  its  love  of 
truth,  it  cannot  admit  that  that  code,  or  that 
formulary,  or  that  system,  contains  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

*  That  which  distinguishes  eclecticism,  that 
which  gives  birth  to  it,  is  the  profound  senti- 
ment that  the  world  of  opinions  is  only  the  im- 
age of  the  world  of  realities,  and  that  therefore, 
opinions  can  be  judged  neither  in  themselves, 
nor  by  their  consequences,  nor  by  the  authori- 
ty of  their  author,  nor  by  their  antiquity,  nor 
by  the  quality  or  number  of  the  men  who  have 
professed  them,  nor  by  any  other  sign  than 
their  conformity  to  reality ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  to  examine  an  opinion  without  havin{r  be- 
forehand taken  cognizance  of  the  reality  which 
it  pretends  to  express,  is  to  aim  at  the  end  and 
to  renounce  the  means.    The  ntbititution  of 
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this  true  criterion  instead  of  the  crowd  of  false 
criterion  hitherto  adopted  is  that  which  has 
produced  ectecticisnij  it/t  whole  spirit  and  the 
entire  of  its  results.  Thence  that  conviction 
that  every  opinion  is  necesBarily  true  and  ne- 
cessarily false ;  i hence  that  selection  of  what  is 
true  in  each ;  thence  that  universal  tolerance ; 
thence  that  historical  spirit,  conciliatory,  ex- 
pansive, which,  issuing  forth  from  home,  visits 
the  heliefs  of  all  countries  and  all  ages,  com- 
jtrehends  all  languages,  admits,  as  observa- 
tions, all  systems,  gleans  from  all  quarters 
without  settling  down  anywhere — oecause 
truth  is  everywhere  in  part— but  truth  entire  is 
in  no  one  country,  no  one  age,  no  one  man. 

*  This  new  spirit,  introduced  into  the  natural 
sciences,  has  dethroned  opinions  and  substi- 
tuted observations,  and  within  fiAy  years  has 
given  them  an  impetus  greater  than  that  which 
they  hdd  acquirea  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

'  This  new  spirit,  introduced  into  criticism, 
is  destined  to  conciliate  the  romantic  and  the 
classic  school — as  the  two  different  points  of 
view  of  real  beauty  .  • . 

'  Thanks  to  this  new  spirit,  the  modern  phi- 
losophers perceive  that  there  is  a  philosophy  in 
Christianity,  and  modern  Christians  conceive 
that  there  is  a  religion  in  philosophy. 

*  Thanks  to  this  spirit,  the  French  modern 
philosophy  has  ceased  to  swf^ar  by  Condillac, 
and  no  longer  feels  the  necessity  of  swearing 
by  anyx>ne.  It  publishes  Plato,  Proches  and 
Descartes;  it  expounds  Locke,  Reid,  and  Kant, 
reconciles  ages  and  countries,  finds  *  the  true' 
everywhere,  and  *  the  false'  everywhere,  and 
while  investigating  human  nature, — which  is 
philosophical  reality,  —  prepares  in  silence  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  all  systems.  Perhaps 
it  is  among  the  destinies  or  France  to  see  it 
signed  one  day  at  Paris.'*^ 

We  have,  id  this  translation,  given  the 
best  statement  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, of  the  principle  and  pretension  of  French 
eclecticism.  As  we  have  remarked  before, 
it  is  not  our  province,  in  this  article,  to 
canvass  it  in  detail.  We  have  simply  en- 
deavored to  trace  its  development,  and  to 
account  for  that  development.  Neverthe- 
less, it  will  not  be  beyond  our  purpose  to 
state  why  we  regard  it  as  incomplete. 
Eclecticism,  aiming,  as  it  does,  to  be  uni- 
versal— afiirming,  as  it  does,  that  exclusive- 
ness  is  ipso  facto  untruth — is,  nevertheless, 
singularly  intolerant  and  partial  upon  a  point 
roost  vital.  Were  we  to  brand  it  with  pan- 
theism— that  would  be  accounted  fanatical ; 
were  we  to  denounce  it  as  anti-christian — 
that  would  be  put  down  to  priestcraft.  We 
roast,  however,  affirm  our  conviction  that 
it  has  omitted  Christianity  in  its  professedly 

*  Jottffroy  de  TEelecticisme  en  Morale,  p.  360-1. 
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universal  selections.  Proclas  is  one  of  the 
great  roodels  whom  Cousin  has  studied. 
ProcluB  omitted  Christianity,  and  so  failed 
to  be  essentially  eclectic ;  and  exactly  so, 
we  think  that  Cousin,  not  so  much  from 
disbelief  in  Christianity,  as  from  a  disgust 
at  the  form  under  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  his  observation,  has  excluded  it 
likewise.  The  sentence  which  we  have 
above  quoted  from  Jouffroy  will  explain  our 
meaning.  '  Thanks,'  says  he,  '  to  this  new 
spirit,  the  modern  philosophers  perceive  that 
there  is  a  philosophy  in  Christianity,  and 
modern  Christians  conceive  that  there  is  a 
religion  in  philosophy.'  Then  each  one 
has  truth  and  religion  as  its  elements.  Then 
the  philosopher  can  acquire  religion  by  phi- 
losophy, without  Christianity.  *  In  Chris- 
tianity are  enfolded  all  truths.*  But  these 
eternal  truths  can  and  ought  to  be  described, 
disengaged,  illustrated  by  philosophy.  In 
reality,  there  is  but  one  truth  under  two 
forms — the  mystery  and  the  scientific  de- 
velopment ;  I  revere  the  one — I  am  the  or- 
gan, the  interpreter  of  the  other.*  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  fatal  defect  of  French 
eclecticism — this  we  believe  to  be  the  reason 
why  Jouffroy  died  confessing  its  inadequacy 
to  satisfy  his  wants,  and  to  respond  to  his 
desires. 

Nevertheless,  we  augur  from  this  philo 
sophical  movement  the  most  happy  religious 
consequences  to  France.  T  he  great  leaders 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  felt  the  necessity 
of  having  a  belief.  They  aspired  after  the 
universal,  the  absolute,  the  eternal — after 
principles  which  never  yield,  and  first  truths 
which  never  perish.  And,  by  the  confession 
of  one  of  them,  philosophy  has  failed  to  re- 
alize those  aspirations.  Would  that  he  bad 
held  fast  to  the  revelation  of  that  Great 
Being  who  has  there  proclaimed  the  abso- 
lute, the  universal,  and  the  eternal  to  roan ! 

We  believe  that  these  admissions  of  Jouf- 
froy will  work  well,  and  that  soon  the 
thoughtful  and  courageous  among  the  eclec- 
tics will  accept  Christianity,  as  destined  to  be 
to  man  what  philosophy,  in  its  best  form, 
never  can  be.  We  shall  again  see  times 
such  as  those  of  a  primitive  Christianity, 
when  illustrious  men,  whom  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  Zeno  had  inspired 
with  the  desire  of  truth,  and  the  love  of 
virtue,  were  forced,  as  it  were,  to  become 
Christians,  by  a  despair  of  finding  anywhere 
else  the  eternal  objects  of  their  desire  and 
their  love.    The  establ  ishment  of  Christian- 

*  (Ettvres  de  Cousin,  torn.  i.  p.  109. 
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ity  in  ihe  earth  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Alexandrian  eclecticism :  we  believe  that 
in  France,  after  her  eclectic  effort  has  done 
its  work^  Christianity  will  again  triumph. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIB    SIMONPS 

D'EWES.      . 

FroiB  thtf  Speeutor. 

Tlu  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of 
Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  Bart.,  during  the 
Meigns  of  James  I,  and  Charles  L  Ed" 
ited  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq., 
F.  R.  S.,  ^c,  4*^*  Iq  ^wo  volumes. 
London.     Bentley. 

The  name  of  D'Ewes  is  met  with  if  not 
remembered  by  the  general  reader,  as  a  re* 
ference  to  statements  in  the  text  of  other 
writers ;  but  his  character  aud  merits  are 
chiefly  known  to  antiquaries  or  historians 
from  the  information  contained  in  his 
great  publication,  The  Journals  of  All  the 
Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  his  manuscript  collections 
and  writings  of  various  kinds,  preserved 
at  the  British  Museum  in  the  Harleian  MSS. 
In  exhuming  his  autobiography  from  the 
British  Museum,  and  printing  it  with  a  se- 
lection from  the  family  correspondence, 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  performed  a  useful  ser 
TJce ;  although  it  exhibits  no  moving  acci- 
dents of  any  kind,  and  the  substance  of  its 
historical  information  has  been  already  con- 
veyed to  the  public. 

The  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Sir  Si- 
monds D'Ewes  are  few.  He  was  born  in 
1602,  and  died  in  1650 ;  though  his  auto- 
biography only  comes  down  to  1636.  AAer 
being  sent  to  various  schools,  he  entered 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  Fellow 
Commoner,  in  1618  ;  and  in  1620  he  began 
bis  studies  at  the  Temple, — having  been 
admitted  as  a  member  nine  years  before, 
when  only  nine  years  old  I  It  was  origi- 
nally his  intention  to  practice  the  law;  but, 
having  in  1626  married  an  heiress,  and  his 
father  then  settling  five  hundred  a  year  up- 
on him  with  another  six  hundred  in  rever- 
sion, D'Ewes  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  heraldry,  legal  and  parliamentary  archae- 
ology, and  history ;  intermixing  private  and 
county  business  with  his  studies.  In  1639 
he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  High  Sheriff  for 
Suffolk,  where  his  property  was  situated; 
}n  the  year  following  he  was  elected  Mem- 
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ber  for  Sudbury  ;  and  in  1641  he  was  made 
a  Baronet,  by  Charles  the  First.  Notwith- 
standing this  favor,  he  sided  with  the  Par- 
liament on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars, — as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  reli- 
gious views  and  ideas  of  civil  government ; 
the  same  consistency  included  him  in  the 
expulsion  known  by  the  name  of  Pride'a 
Purge ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  died. 

There  is  not,  apparently,  in  this  outline, 
enough  to  fill  nearly  six   hundred   octavo 
pages,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  autobiographer  stops  short  of  the  most 
busy  and  active  fourteen  years  of  his  life : 
but  D'Ewes  was  essentially  a  learned  gos- 
sip.    The  history  of  his  family  is  unfolded 
with  all   the  minuteness  of  a  herald,  the 
clearness  of  a  logician,  and  the  precision  of 
a  lawyer.     And  by  family  we  mean  his  de- 
scent  both  on   the   father's  and  mother's 
side;  with  a  still  more  elaborate  history  of 
his  wife's  connexions,  who  seem   to  have 
had    the    best     blood, — for    though     the 
D'Ewes  were  originally  ancient  and  noble, 
of  the  Duchy  of  Guilderland,  yet  they  left 
it  in  consequence  of  civil  brawls,  and  came 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
passing,  as  D'Ewes  expresses  it,  under  a 
cloud,  which  also  seems  to  us  to  break  the 
chain  of   evidence.     These    genealogical 
particulars,  however,  are  not  mere  dry  her- 
aldry :  D'Ewes  exhibits  his  own  character 
in  narrating  the  trouble  he  took  to  hunt  out 
evidence   and   establish   facts,    sometimes 
from  records,  sometimes  from  living  wit- 
nesses.    In  like  manner,  he  minutely  tells 
any  family  circumstance, — as  the  wonder- 
ful strength  of  a  man-cook, — and  narrates 
at  large   any  family  incident,  or  paints   a 
family  portrait ;  some  of  which  are  inter- 
esting from  their  domestic  character,  and 
the  natural  feeling  of  the  writer,  despite  of 
a  cold  disposition  and  formal  manner.   The 
different  persons  he  encountered — and  he 
encountered  many,  and  some  of  eminence 
— are  described  in  a  similar  way ;  as  well 
as  the  public  sights  he  saw — and,  like  a 
true  gossip,  he  began  early  to  look  about 
him,  and  to  frequent  places  where  men  do 
congregate.     He  also  systematically  inter- 
mingles notices  of  public  events  and  public 
characters  with  his  own  private  affairs ;  and 
although  little  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
any  thing,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  read 
the  remarks  of  a  contemporary  upon  events 
which  now  stand  out  in  historical  magni- 
tude,— as  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of 
New  England,  the  levy  of  Ship-money,  and 
the  disputes  in  the  Church  originated  by 
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Laad ;  the  last,  by  the  by,  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  present  diwensions.  With 
the  slightest  allowance  for  the  age,  which 
affects  the  style,  and  for  circumstances, 
which  place  the  modern  Lauds  undermost, 
the  following  diatribe  might  be  written  by 
a  D'Ewes  of  the  present  day. 

"For  mine  own  pari,  I  have  ever  maintain- 
ed ob^ience  to  the  magistrates  in  all  lawful 
things,  and  that  the  conscience  ought  not  to 
be  enforced ;  nay,  I  can  honor  and  esteem  a 
virtuous  or  learned  Papist,  who,  being  educa- 
ted in  that  religion,  supposeth  it  to  be  the  truth. 
But  for  men  to  cait  themselves  Protestants, 
as  Bishop  Laud,  Bishop  Wren,  and  their 
wicked  adherents,  to  swallow  up  the  prefer- 
ments of  our  Church,  to  inveigh  against  Po- 
pery in  word  only,  and  in  the  main  to  project 
and  plot  the  ruin  of  the  truth  and  gospel,  to 
maintain  and  publish  the  most  gross  and  fecu- 
lent errors  of  the  Romish  synagogue,  to 
cause  God's  day  to  be  profaned,  his  public  ser- 
vice to  be  poisoned  by  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion, his  faithful  and  painful  ministers  to  be 
censured,  suspended,  deprived,  and  exiled,  and 
to  tlireaten  a  speedy  rum  to  the  power  of  god- 
liness,—*this  my  soul  abhors  as  the  highest 
step  of  wickedness  and  of  prevarication  against 
God  and  hia  honor.  I  cannot  but  account  the 
Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  Jesuits  themselves, 
saints  in  comparison  of  these  men.  For  as  a 
few  traitors  within  a  besieged  city  are  of  a 
greater  danger  for  the  ruin  of  it  than  a  whole 
army  without,  so  doubtless  what  Theodore 
Beza  saith  of  pseudo  Lutherans  of  Germany 
is  true  of  tliese  men ;  that  they  do  no  less 
impudently  and  furiously  weaken  and  under- 
mi.ie  the  gospel  of  truth,  than  if  they  were 
hired  by  the  Pope  himself  at  ffreat  rates.  Be- 
sides, the  eross  heresies  and  horrible  abomi- 
nations of  uie  Romish  svnagogue  are  so  ma- 
ny and  notorious^  as  I  dare  boldly  aver,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  true  Protestant,  that 
knows  but  the  truth  in  some  indifferent  mea- 
sure, and  leads  his  life  in  some  proportion  like 
a  piotis  Christian,  ever  willingly  and  by  way 
ofchoice  and  election  to  turn  Papist,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  But  I  see  by  daily  experi- 
ence, when  divines,  scholars,  and  otJiers,  are 
ffiven  up  to  a  profane,  vicious,  and  atheistical 
fife,  they  so  mr  detest  and  hate  such  as  be 
godly,  as  by  a  just  judgment  of  God  they  are 
at  length  given  up  to  ue  hatred  of  the  truth 
itself  also,  and  readily  take  in  their  defence 
and  creed,  any  Popish,  Palagian,  or  Anabap- 
tislical  tenets.'^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  extract,  that  the 
style  of  D'Ewes  possesses  a  scholarly  force 
and  clearness.  Mere  expression,  however, 
is  of  little  effect  unless  it  convey  a  true 
transcript  of  the  author's  mind,  which  alone 
imparts  a  character  to  composition.  It  is 
this  kind  of  character  wbiob  gtvm  ils  valve 
and  attraolion  to  the  atttobiqgrspby  before 


us.  Whatever  he  narrates  had  an  impor* 
tance  in  the  author's  own  mind ;  he  puts 
down  nothing  for  mere  writing's  sake.  His 
particulars,  too,  are  often  of  a  general  char« 
acter — one  of  a  class,  though  the  class  be 
small ;  his  comments  frequently  treat  of 
religion  or  government  largely ;  and  his 
notices  often  relate  to  persons  whose  very 
names  excite  tittention.  But  the  most  stri- 
king feature  of  The  Autobiography  of  Sir 
Simonds  D*Eloes  is  its  domestic  picture  of  a 
family  of  the  time  of  the  two  first  Stuarts,  or 
rather  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  painting, 
however,  relates  rather  to  feelings  and 
practice  than  to  mere  manners  ;  for  the  na- 
ture of  D'Ewes  was  not  adapted  to  external 
accomplishment  or  frivolities,  as  his  studies 
raised  him  above  them.  Making  allowance 
for  the  formal  and  precise  character  of  the 
man,-^which,  however,  did  not  subdue  nat- 
ural feelings  so  much  as  shape  and  regulate 
their  exhibition, — this  autobiography  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  complete 
exhibitions  of  an  individual  and  a  family 
that  has  ever  been  written. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  portions  of  the 
work  are  those  which  relate  to  his  own 
courtships  and  the  second  marriage  of  his 
father.  The  system  of  what  is  called 
*'  marrying"  young  people  by  their  friends 
was  at  its  height  during  those  days,  as  it 
still  prevails  on  the  Continent, — although 
something  more  of  freedom  of  choice  seems 
to  have  been  generally  allowed  the  parties 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  But  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  appears  to  have  destroyed 
all  the  romance  of  love  and  courtship— to 
have  made  it  more  a  matter  of  business, 
and  of  liking  or  bearing  with,  than  of  affec- 
tion. A  novelist,  painting  the  courtship 
of  a  youth  not  out  of  his  teens,  would  place 
all  the  doubts  of  the  lover  on  the  incon- 
staticy  of  his  mistress;  whereas,  the  fear  of 
Master  D'Ewes  was  on  his  father. 

COURTSHIP  IN  THE  REIGH  OF  JAMES  THE  nR8T« 

I  must  now  come  to  speak  a  little  largely  of 
a  particular  business  that  concerns  my  nrst 
love ;  which,  because  it  broke  off  abruptly  and 
abortivelv,  before  tlieend  of  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, I  will  a  little  anticipate  the  after  passages 
of  it,  and  finish  it  here  at  once.  This  match 
WHS  propounded  first  unto  me  upon  Saturday 
the  20th  day  of  October  in  the  year  1620 ;  to 
which,  being  of  itself  very  worthy  of  entertaio- 
meot,  I  was  the  rather  induced  to  hearken  by 
reason  of  my  small  stipend  and  inconvenient 
lodging  at  the  Six  Clerk's  Office  in  Chancerr 
Lane,  [hia  father  was  one  of  the  Six  Clerks, j 
wherenv  niypi^cioos  time -was  misspent  for 
wnnt  of  a  private  ohamber  and  study  wberete 
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to  reside.    From  that  day,  for  above  half  a 

£ear  after,  I  had  many  discoumes  with  one 
Ir.  Boldero,  a  gentlemaa  that  fir«t  proposed 
it,  how  to  effect  it,  and  miespenl  many  an  hour 
in  the  care  and  thoughts  of  it,  till  the  8th  day 
of  this  instant  May,  being  Tuesday,  when 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  of  Lawford  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Esseji,  father  of  the  gentlewoman 
named  Jemima,  being  his  younser  daughter 
and  co-heir  apparent,  came  to  London  pur- 
posely to  treat  with  my  father  about  it ;  with 
whom  after  thrice  meetmg  and  some  difieren- 
ces  composed,  he  made  a  full  agreement,  so 
as  there  seemed  nothing  to  be  wanting  to 
make  up  a  full  and  due  consummation  but  our 
mutual likinffs,  who  were  to  have  matched: 
so  now,  had  I  not  feared  my  father's  inconstanr 
cy,  I  should  have  assured  myself  of  a  season- 
able accomplishing  my  present  expectation. 

*  ♦  •  *  • 

The  next  day,  being  Friday,  May  25th,  I 
arrived  at  Colchester  between  twelve  and 
one;  and  that  afternoon  saw  Miss  Jemima 
with  the  Lady  Bingham  her  mother,  (whom, 
havingbeenthewidowofSir  Richard  Bingham. 
Knight,  Mr.  Waldegrave  had  married  to  his 
second  wife,)  and  had  some  discourse  with 
the  old  lady,  and  some  short  view  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman ;  whom  1  did  not  take  to  be  so  hand- 
some at  this  first  view  as  I  thought  her  after- 
wards. I  went  not  home  at  tliis  time  with  the 
old  lady,  but  lay  at  a  town  called  Langham. 
near  to  Lawford,  at  one  Mr.  Littlebury's 
house ;  from  whence,  the  next  day,  I  went 
with  him  to  Mr.  Waldegrave's  in  the  afternoon, 
and  had  full  access  in  private  discourse  afford- 
ed me  with  the  young  gentlewoman.  That 
night  I  returned  again  with  Mr.  LitUebury 
(who  bad  used  a  great  deal  of  faithful  care  to 
make  up  this  match)  to  his  hou^e;  where 
having  staid  till  Monday,  May  28th,  in  the 
forenoon  we  went  again  to  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's, and  dined  there.  After  which  ended, 
I  had  several  discourses  with  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman, and  received  from  her  so  many  re- 
monstrances of  acceptation  and  affection,  as 
her  own  father  acknowledged  she  never  had 
done  before ;  and  we  all  thought  the  business 
in  fair  forwardness  for  the  consummation 
thereof.  But  I,  fearing  my  father's  inconstan- 
cy, by  reason  he  waste  settle  above  1,100/.  per 
annum  upon  me.  and  to  receive  no  portion,  had 
all  my  expectations  even  at  tins  present  mixed 
with  doubts ;  which  were  the  more  increased 
upon  my  return  to  him  next  day  to  Newplnce, 

Sor,  his  coach-horses  going  cheerfully,  I  \frenl 
e  whole  thirty-eight  miles  from  Lawford 
thither  in  a  day,)  where  having  related  to 
him  my  unexpected  success,  I  found  him  in 
«oroe  strait  as  if  he  knew  not  well  now  how  to 
break  it  ofi,  or  go  back. 

At  my  next  return  therefore  thither,  he 
wrote  a  strange  letter  to  the  young  gentlewo 
man,  and  gave  it  me  in  charge  to  bring  him  an 
answer  from  her.  It  was  penned  in  a  good 
phrase,  but  mixed  with  some  unseasonable 
unperioufl  passages;  so  as,  presaging  what 
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effects  it  would  produce,  I  kept  it  two  or  three 
days  ere  I  delivered  it  alter  1  was  come  to  Mr. 
Waldegrave's;  but  fearing  my  father's  dis- 
pleasure if  I  still  kept  it,  and  so  an  abortive 
issue  of  this  overture,  I  at  last  rather  chose  to 
put  it  to  the  hazard.  Truly,  both  the  father 
and  the  young  gentlewoman,  whose  affection 
I  had  gained  very  far,  were  content  for  my 
sake  to  have  passed  it  over;  but  the  Lady 
Bingham  her  mother  told  me  plainly,  my  fa- 
ther took  so  early  authority  upon  him  as  her 
daughter  should  never  come  under  his  power; 
and  so ;  after  all  that  cost  bestowed  by  my 
father,  being  near  upon  80/.,  and  all  the  travel 
and  pains  which  had  been  bestowed  by  my- 
self and  others  to  effect  this  business,  (although 
it  hung  in  suspense  till  the  i9th  day  of  Septem- 
ber next  ensuing,)  yet  all  was  finally  dashed.*' 

The  next  matchmaking  in  which  our 
hero  engaged  was  the  marriage  of  his  father, 
a  year  or  two  afterwards.  It  now  seems 
odd  to  find  a  young  man  just  of  age  volun- 
teering his  advice  upon  such  a  subject,  and 
offering  his  services  as  an  agent  to  carry 
on  the  suit. 

^*  Though  the  talk  of  this  princely- intended 
match  [Charles  the  First  with  the  Infanta'] 
filled  the  tlioughtsand  discourses  of  most  men, 
yet  did  the  expectation  of  another  msirriage 
which  nearly  concerned  me  take  up  a  great 
part  of  my  time  in  the  latter  end  of  the  forego- 
mg  February  and  the  beginning  of  the  ensu- 
ing March.  For  my  most  dear  and  blessed 
mother  having  deceased  above  four  years  and 
eight  months  now  past,  and  my  father,  since 
his  being  a  widower,  falling  into  treaty  with 
several  persons  about  his  second  marriage, 
some  of  tnem  being  in  the  prime  of  their  youth, 
I  was  almost  continually  agitated  and  troubled 
lest  he  should  at  last  pitch  upon  some  young 
person  altogether  unfit  for  his  age ;  by  which 
means  I  should  not  only  reap  much  discomfort 
in  my  present  life,  but  it  was  possible  also  he 
might  thereby  be  drawn  to  give  away  the 
greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  the  issue  of  a 
second  wife,  of  which  I  saw  daily  experience 
of  like  cases,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many  ancieot 
and  nobly  extracted  families.  Having,  there- 
fore, no  thought  or  hope  to  get  any  estate  set- 
tled on  myself  by  my  own  matching,  by  reason 
of  my  late  miscarriage  in  my  first  treaty,  which 
gave  me  abundant  experience  of  his  incon- 
stancy, my  next  votes  and  wishes  were  to  see 
him  well  and  happily  married  to  some  good 
and  ancient  widow,  every  way  fit  for  him ;  and 
accordingly,  he  fell  in  treaty  this  February 
with  Dame  Elizabeth  Denlon,  the  widow  and 
relict  of  Sir  Anthony  Denton,  Rot,  late  of 
Tunbridge,  in  the  county  of  Kent  8he  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Isham,  Esq., 
of  Langport,  in  Northamptonshire,  deceased, 
and  sister  of  Sir  John  Isham,  Knt.,  living.  Her 
age  was  about  forty-five ;  and  her  estate,  both 
in  ready  money  and  jointure,  so  considerable 
I  and  fair,  aa  my  father  had  just  grounds  even 
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in  that  respect,  she  requiring  but  a  reasonable 
iointure,  to  desire  the  match.  But  she  was, 
besides,  very  discreet,  frugal,  and  religious; 
which,  added  to  her  estate  and  extraction,  be- 
ing both  without  exception,  occasioned  a  gen- 
tleman, my  father's  very  good  friend,  to  make 
the  motion  to  him,  knowing  it  to  be  very  sea- 
sonable for  the  good  of  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren, there  being  Utile  likelihood  that  she 
should  add  to  his  number  he  already  enjoyed, 
because  she  never  had  any  issue  by  her  for- 
mei  husband,  although  she  continued  his  wife 
divers  years. 

"  I  was  first  acquainted  with  this  overture 
on  Tuesday  the  18th  day  of  February,  by  my 
father  himself;  who  being  naturally  marvel- 
lously inconstant,  and  inclining,  as  I  also  gath- 
ered, to  some  younger  woman  for  his  wife,  had 
broken  off  this  treaty  before  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing, being  the  25th  day  of  the  same  momh : 
whereupon  f  went  tlie  eame  day  to  his  oflice, 
and  remonstrated  to  him  the  convenience  and 
fitness  of  this  match  in  all  respects,  and  how 
much  it  was  desired  by  myself  and  sisters. 
Whereupon  he  gave  me  liberty  to  repair  to 
the  lady,  and  to  bring  on  the  former  treaty 
again  which  had  been  abortively  dissolved; 
which  I  did  accordingly  the  same  aAernoon ; 
and  so  having  set  it  on  foot  again  the  second 
time,  I  followed  it  close  with  my  utmost  care 
and  diligence,  and  by  my  persuasion  with 
either  party  cleared  many  doubts  and  obsta- 
cles, amounting  well  near  to  a  new  breach. 

<' Yet  my  father  still  interposing  new  mat- 
ters, did  so  weary  me  with  the  daily  experi- 
ence of  his  irresolution,  and  despairing  ol  any 
further  good  issue,  although  the  marriage- 
conveyance  were  well  near  drawn,  and  our 
Lent  reading  beginning  on  Monday  the  3d  day 
of  March,  I  engaged  myself  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  moot,  at  New  Inn,  that  day  in  the 
aflemoon,  where  I  argued  the  case  with  good 
success.  The  next  morning  I  argued  another 
law-case  at  another  Inn  of  Chancery,  with 
like  success,  though  upon  very  little  study; 
both  which  exercises  I  the  rather  undertook  to 
free  myself  from  further  journeys  and  troubles 
in  my  father's  wooing.  J3ut  it  pleased  God  to 
give  such  a  blessing  to  my  former  endeavors, 
that  all  things  being  agreed  on,  and  the  deed 
*of  jointure  ensealed  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  5th  day  of  March,  to  my  great  joy  and 
comfort,  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  m  $L 
Faith's  Church,  under  St.  Paul's ;  and  then 
we  dined  and  spent  the  residue  of  the  day  at 
the  place  where  the  lady  had  lodged,  near 
Smiihfield,  all  the  time  my  father  had  been  a 
suitor  to  her." 

The  perusal  of  these  confessions  will 
show  that  Simonds  D'Ewes  was  not  of  a 
very  vehement  disposition  or  romantic  cast : 
but  something  perhaps,  should  be  placed 
upon  the  age,  and  a  personal  formality  or 
quaintness.  His  notice  of  the  deaths  of  his 
grand*parents,  his  mother  and  his  children, 
show  feeling  if  not  sensibility ;  and  though 
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his  letters  on  the  death  of  hie  wife,  (which 
took  place  in  his  absence,  some  years  after 
the  autobiography  closes,)  look  like  those 
of  a  lawyer  inquiring  the  particulars  or 
dealing  with  a  case,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  felt  it  deeply.  His  morals  were 
unimpeachable,  partly  the  result  of  temper- 
ament; his  religion  was  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  inclining  to  the  Puritans;  but 
liberal  for  his  age,  although  not  always  free 
from  its  persecuting  spirit,  and  he  had  the 
censorious  cast  of  mind  which  often  belongs 
to  men  of  strict  conduct  and  straitness  in 
religion.  Except  his  grand-parents  and  his 
mother,  who  died  young,  he  scarcely  men- 
tions anybody  without  hitting  their  weak 
place — if,  indeed,  he  does  not  report  gossip 
for  fact — and  with  that  mild  malignancy 
which  characterizes  his  class.  Besides  gen- 
erally depreciating  Bacon,  and  not  perceiv- 
ing his  philosophical  merits,  he  acctises  him 
of  an  abominable  propensity.  His  own  fami- 
ly and  father  do  not  escape  him ;  for,  though 
he  does  not  say  so  in  terms,  his  narrative 
charges  his  father  with  cheating  him  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  maternal  grandfather's 
estate,  to  which  he  was  left  heir.  Enemies 
or  indifferent  persons  fare  ill  enough ;  and 
he  handles  an  old  friend,  Cotton  the  anti- 
quary, with  little  delicacy. 

In  editing  the  autobiography,  Mr.  Halli- 
well  judiciously  does  no  more  than  is  really 
necessary ;  which  many  will  think  is  doing 
little.  The  Correspondence  that  follows  it 
extends  ft'om  I6(K)  to  1649 ;  embraces  ma- 
ny subjects  and  many  writers ;  and  besides 
in  a  slight  degree  carrying  on  the  autobio- 
graphy, contains  some  curiously  character- 
istic epistles.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  also  add- 
ed, from  the  Harleian  MSS.,  a  fragmentary 
"  Secret  History  of  the  reign  of  James  I."; 
though  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  for* 
tunes  of  Carr  Earl  of  Somerset^  and  the  mur- 
der of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  reprint  of  Wynne's  Relation  of 
the  Journey  into  Spain,  when  Charles  went 
on  his  romantic  courtship.  The  latter  is  a 
curious  tract,  and  of  original  authority  ;  the 
Secret  History  ia  tv\raddling,  and  too  evi- 
dently based  upon  report  to  have  much 
value.  It  runs  somewhat  counter  to  the 
received  story  ;  but  its  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  obviously  too  doubtful,  and  the  au- 
thor to  vulgarly  credulous  for  weight  to  be 
attached  to  what  he  says,  where  he  deviates, 
however  slightly,  from  other  accounts. 
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From  tba  British  Qtoarterly  Review. 

The  iHStiiutimu  of  Papular  Education, 
An  Essay  t  to  which  the  Manchester  prize 
was  at^udffed.  By  Richard  Winter 
Hamilton,  LL.D.  D.D.  ]2mo.  pp.  340. 
Hamilton,  London,  1845. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  Sir  James 
Graham  abandoned  the  Education  Clauses 
in  his  Factory  Bill.  At  that  time  a  liberal 
churchman  of  Manchester  offered  the  pre- 
miam  of  a  bandred  guineas  for  the  most 
meritorious  essay,  on  the  best  means  of  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  education  to  the 
hambler  classes  of  our  people  without  aid 
or  intervention  from  the  state.  Advertise- 
ments were  issued ;  many  valuable  treatises 
were  written ;  and  to  the  essay  at  the  head 
of  this  article  the  prize  was  awarded. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  parties  in  this 
country  who  concern  themselves  with  popu- 
lar education  consist  of  two  classes— of 
those  who  believe  that  education  is  due  Xo 
the  commonalty,  and  that  it  will  be  in  every 
sense  a  good  both  to  them  and  to  society 
generally ;  and  of  those  who  are  more  or 
less  doubtful,  if  not  altogether  so,  on  both 
these  points,  but  who,  finding  that  the  stream 
has  set  in  this  direction,  yield  to  it,  and 
become  themselves  educators,  rather  than 
see  the  work  of  popular  instruction  pass 
entirely  into  other  hands.  In  the  labors  of 
this  latter  class,  there  is  more  of  the  par- 
tisan than  of  the  patriot  or  the  philan- 
thropist— ^more  of  the  sectary  than  of  the 
Christian.  But  perfection  is  nowhere.  The 
separate  agency  of  every  man  includes,  of 
necessity,  a  mixture  of  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  the  good  and  the  evil ;  and  what  is 
true  in  this  respect  of  the  solitary  man,  is 
at  least  equally  true  of  parties  and  commu- 
nities. Nevertheless,  though  the  agency  in 
this  case  may  not  always  be  pure,  the  result 
inust  be  good.  Popular  enlightenment  may 
owe  much  even  to  envy  and  strife;  but  the 
general  effect  of  such  enlightenment  will 
be  social  improvement.  The  age  in  which 
ignorance  was  regarded  as  the  mother  of 
obedience,  and  when  it  was  fenced  about 
and  carefully  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  the  guarantee  for  social 
order,  is  gone ;  and  the  most  devout  wor- 
shipper of  the  dependent,  unreasoning  pas- 
siveness  of  the  former  times,  has  nothing 
lefl  to  him,  bat  to  shape  himself  to  the  new 
coarse  of  things  as  he  best  may. .  Obedi- 
ence he  may  still  realize,  but  it  must  be  by 


another  process,  and  on  other  grounds.  He 
may  find  it  inconvenient  that  the  multitude 
should  have  learnt  to  expect  something  more 
in  return  for  their  toil  than  to  be  housed 
and  to  be  fed ;  but  whether  exactly  agreeable 
or  not,  this  sort  of  learning  has  come  to 
them,  and  in  future  he  must  be  content  to 
deal  with  them  accordingly.  In  the  history 
of  the  question  of  popular  education  in 
Great  Britain,  we  may  see  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  announcing  right  principles,  and  of 
acting  in  some  measure  upon  them,  whether 
the  wise  in  their  generation  shall  be  disposed 
to  hear  or  forbear.  Let  the  principle  be 
just,  and  the  classes  of  men  who  abuse  it 
now,  will  be  constrained  to  adopt  it  ere  long. 
Let  the  effort  made  be  humane.  Christian- 
like, and  the  men  who  traduce  it  for  awhile 
as  contemptible  or  mischievous,  will  soon  be 
compelled  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Society, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  often  more  indebted  to 
the  pride  of  parties  than  to  their  principles. 

l^he  history  of  Sir  James  Graham's  at- 
tempt in  the  way  of  peace-making  on  this 
question,  has  placed  prOtestant  nonconform- 
ists in  a  new  position  with  regard  to  it. 
They  have  not  only  declined  the  overture 
made  by  the  state  in  the  form  proposed,  but, 
as  the  effect  of  discussion,  have  become 
much  more  decided  than  previously  in  their 
opposition  to  state  interference  with  •  the 
education  of  the  people  in  any  form.  It 
should  be  carefully  remembered,  however, 
that  having  precluded  the  state  from  doing 
this  work,  it  will  behove  them  to  see  that 
it  is  done,  and  done  at  least  as  effectually 
by  some  other  agency.  They  have  never 
stood  so  committed  to  effort  of  this  nature, 
either  by  avowed  principles,  or  by  circum- 
stances, as  at  the  present  moment.  They 
have  said  to  the  legislature,  concerning  this 
department  of  the  public  service,  leave  that 
to  the  nation — so  leave  it,  and  it  shall  b6 
done.  The  census  of  education,  in  1850, 
will,  perhiips,  show  how  far  this  has  been 
the  language  of  presumption,  or  that  of  a 
wisely  regulated  purpose. 

In  the  vean  while,  the  author  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us  has  honorably  acquitted 
himself  in  relation  to  this  great  duty.  This 
essay  is  the  production  of  a  writer  wbos6 
mind  is  stored  with  large  knowledge,  both 
of  the  past  and  present.  His  tastes  have 
rendered  him  familiar  with  the  history  of 
art,  literature,  science,  and  society,  from 
the  remotest  time  to  our  own.  The  coun- 
tries and  the  dwelling-places  of  the  rude  and 
the  civilized  in  all  ages  live  before  him,  and 
lend  their  pictures  inexhaustibly  to  illua- 
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irate  his  theme.    Over  all  these  treasores, 
his  understanding  exercises  a  mastery  which 
is  at  once  refined  and  manlj,  discriminating 
and  powerful.     Nearly  everything  he  touch- 
es takes  the  form  and  color  which  culti- 
vated mind  only  could  bestow  upon  it.     Of 
his  wit  we  say  little,  because,  exuberant 
as  it  is  known  to  be,  it  is  rarely  indulged 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends.     His  ef- 
forts as  an  author  have  been  almost  re- 
stricted to  the  exercise  of  his  graver  facul- 
ties.    We  are  disposed  to  think  that  he  has 
acted  somewhat  too  rigidly  upon  this  rule ; 
but  if  our  lighter  literature  has  been  a 
loser  from  this  cause,  our  more  weighty 
questions  have  had  the  benefit.     To  Dr. 
Hamilton,  there  is  little  in  the  problems  of 
political  science,  or  of  social  economy,  to 
produce  bewilderment.     He  has  confidence 
in  man, confidence  in  himself,  and  is  satisfied 
that  the  perplexities  in  human  affairs  admit 
of  sufficient  abatement  to  render  life  endu- 
rable, and,  in  the  main,  tranquil  and  happy. 
In  human  feeling,  even  in  its  humblest,  its 
most  neglected,  it  may  be  in  its  most  despised 
form,  he  can  Mparate  between  the  precious 
and  the  vile — presenting  the  poor,  in  all 
their  wretchedness  and  wrong,  as  the  ex- 
emplars of  virtues,  in  which   their  rich 
neighbors,  if  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, would  often  be  found  wanting.     It 
is  not  in  his  nature  to  comtemn  humanity. 
He  can  p'rty  it — he  can  rebuke  it,  but  he 
cannot  think  meanly  of  it.     In  its  lowest 
state  it  is  before  him  as  an  angel  ruined.    In 
its  deepest  degradation  it  has  its  signs  of 
life,  its  traces  of  greatness,  such  as  command 
reverence,  awake  sympathy,  and  warrant 
hope.     How  he  has  learnt  thus  to  view  man 
is  manifest.     He  has  himself  sat  at  the  feet 
of  One  who  came  to  teach  such  wisdom. 
Our  author  is  no  stranger  to  the  study  of 
roan  as  he  may  be  seen  amidst  the  splendor 
of  Thebes  and   Babylon,  of  Athens  and 
Rome ;  but  it  is  as  seen  from  Calvary  and 
Mount  Zion,  from  Sinai  and  Eden,  that 
humanity  assumes  in  his  view  its  surpassing 
interest.     The  care  evinced  about  it  there, 
and  the  price  set  upon  it  there,  are  felt  as 
wonderful.    It  is  not  for  mortals  to  contemn 
the  workmanship  on  which  such  value  has 
been  placed  by  the  Infinite.     Never  does 
the  language  of  this  writer  seem  to  be  more 
appropriate  to  his  conceptions  and  emotions 
than   when  partaking  of  that  solemn  or 
tender  imagery  which  he  so  well  knows  how 
to  borrow  from  the  pages  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets — ^the  men  who  spoke  to  the  infan- 
oy,  and  the  early  peoples  of  our  worlds  in 
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the  name  of  its  Maker.'  Their  fine  antique 
forms  of  speech,  harmonize  with  the  cast 
of  his  imagination,  with  his  massy  thoughts, 
and  with  his  deep  but  controlled  feeling. 
In  the  survey  of  anl^ersal  history,  his  mind 
turns  with  its  fondest,  its  most  reverential 
bias,  towards  the  course  of  such  men,  as 
towards  the  stream  of  li^ht,  which  it  should 
be  pleasant  to  trace  in  its  windings  and  in- 
equalities, as  it  mingles  with  the  shadows 
of  our  dark  world. 

But  our  words  must  not  be  all  words  of 
commendation.     The  more  we  find  in  an 
author  to  commend,  the  greater  is  the  need 
to  distinguish  between  his  excellences  and 
such  peculiarities  as  may  not  be  compre- 
hended under  that  term.     The  characteris* 
tics  of  Or.  Hamilton's  style  are  condensation 
and  force ;  but  these  qualities  are  secured 
at  the  cost  of  verging  continually  on  the 
abrupt  and  obscure.    Give  him  one  sentence 
of  Coleridge,  and  he  would  break  it  up  into 
a  score.    The  former  writer  runs  yon  oat 
of  breath;  the  latter  checks  you  soperpet* 
ually  as  hardly  to  allow  you  time  to  breathe 
at  all.  The  terse  bits,  shot  forth,  as  it  were^ 
in  the  pages  of  Or.  Hamilton,  are  oRen  ad- 
mirable, and  they  sometimes  come  in  a 
series,  as  though  manufactured  to  serve  as 
mottos  or  apothegms.     To  many  readers 
this  author  must  appear  to  write  in  the 
manner  of  a  person  who  has  turned  with 
disgust  from  the  smooth  mediocrity  of  such 
scribes  as  Or.  Blair,  and  who  has  resolved 
to  break  in  upon  that  wretched  formalism 
by  pushing  an  opposite  style  to  extremity. 
*  Every  sentence,'  says  Or.  Blair,  '  should 
have  a  complete  sense.'     '  I  demur  to  that,* 
replies  Or.  Hamilton ;  '  I  think  it  will  be 
better    given    in     half-a-dozen,    provided 
always  that  my  six  consist  of  fewer  words 
than  your  one.'     But  with  all  submission, 
we  must  say,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  ns 
strictly  natural,  that  thought,  any  more  than 
other  living  things,  should  be  born  piece- 
meal.    Of  course  we  account  an  abrupt 
strength  as  immeasurably  preferable  to  an 
attenuated  weakness ;  but  there  is  a  middle 
course  here,  as  in  most  things.    If  the  sofl 
and  smooth  style  may  become  distasteful,  as 
resembling  the  gait  of  the  effeminate  loung- 
er ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  trenchant  style 
may  degenerate  into  mannerism,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  strut  or  swagger,  and  thus  be  as 
little  consistent  with  a  gentlemanly  or  even 
with  a  manly  bearing.    We  expect  muck 
when  we  require  that  men  should  allow  us 
to  lay  down  the  law  for  them ;  we  expect 
more  when  we  require  them  to  receive  that 
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law  from  us  in  the  shortest  and  roost  per- 
emptory terms  we  can  command  for  the 
purpose.  Still  more  do  we  tax  the  humility 
and  patience  of  these  parties,  when  the  terms 
we  employ  are  so  few  as  to  leave  our  mean- 
inf  nncertain.  In  some  instances,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  design  of  our  author  that 
his  whole  meaning  should  not  be  at  once 
seen — that  his  sentences  should  present 
glimpses  rather  than  full  disclosures  of  his 
purpose.  In  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
orator,  he  appears  to  compliment  his  Athen- 
ian auditory,  by  intimating,  that  to  minds 
of  such  culture,  single  words  or  hints  must 
be  abundantly  sufficient.  Unhappily,  all 
men  were  not  Athenians,  and  even  Athen- 
ians were  sometimes  more  concerned  to  be 
reputed  wise  than  to  possess  wisdom.  Nor 
is  the  language  of  Dr.  Hamilton  less  re- 
markable than  the  general  structure  of  his 
composition.  His  diction  embraces  the 
extremes  of  our  mother  tongue — words  the 
most  idiomatic  and  indigenous,  harnessed 
to  their  office  with  others  the  most  foreign 
and  unfamiliar.  His  acquaintance  with 
Horace  has  not  prevented  his  becoming  a 
student  of  Tim  Bobbin.  Words  so  erudite, 
and  exhibiting  such  strange  compounds  and 
applications,  as  to  perplex  the  most  learned, 
come  up  side  by  side  with  forms  of  our 
Saxon  speech  so  racy  and  ancient  as  to  be 
rarely  found  now-a-days  in  books.  Nor  are 
these  selections  the  result  of  accident.  There 
is  a  wilfulness — a  positive  and  a  formed 
taste  in  what  is  thus  done.  The  writer 
has  a  heart  to  give  to  all  human  interests 
and  affections — whether  home  or  foreign, 
whether  of  our  time  or  of  past  time.  On 
the  whole,  his  writings  are  singularly  adapt- 
ed to  furnish  employment  to  that  small  breed 
of  critics,  who  find  their  paradise  in  nibbling 
at  words  aild  phrases,  and  such-like  matters. 
The  comfort  is,  that  the  strength  of  Samson 
suffices  to  make  a  light  affair  of  the  withes 
of  his  enemies. 

We  doubt  if  there  be  another  living  wri- 
ter who,  in  one  sense,  is  so  little  under- 
stood by  his  readers.  The  style  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  both  in  the  language  and  the 
form  of  it,  is  uniformly  regarded  by  those  to 
whom  he  is  not  otherwise  known,  as  unna- 
tural and  vicious  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree— as  the  result  of  study  and  art,  and 
as  realized  only  by  great  effort.  But  we 
can  assure  such  persons  that,  unnatural  as 
composition  of  this  order  might  be  in 
another  man,  it  is  not  unnatural  in  the  au- 
thor of  this  essay.  In  his  case  it  is  not  so 
much  a  something  learnt,  as  a  something 


which  we  suspect  he  would  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  unlearn.  If  we  mistake 
not,  his  thoughts  and  their  costume  are 
born  together.  His  diction,  his  classi- 
cal and  learned  allusions,  and  his  grape* 
shot  sentences,  all«  bespeak,  not  the  pedant 
nor  the  phrasemonger,  but  the  man.  In 
the  language  of  his  books,  we  see  his  ver- 
nacular speech — that  which  has  been  na- 
tural to  him  from  his  boyhood.  Never- 
theless we  deem  it  a  misfortune  that  these 
peculiarities  should  be  so  marked  as  to  ren- 
der it  expedient  that  people  should  be  told 
thus  much. 

Should  any  of  our  young  divines  be  dis- 
posed to  imitate  the  highly-gifted  author 
on  whom  we  have  ventured  to  make  these 
observations,  we  would  say  to  them  em- 
phatically— beware.  Let  them  not  only 
remember  that  copyists  are  almost  invari- 
ably imitators  of  the  eccentric  and  the 
questionable;  but  let  them  be  assured,  be- 
fore they  assume  the  manner  of  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton, that  they  possess  his  varied  know- 
ledge, his  disciplined  intellect,  his  power 
of  imagination,  bis  rich  general  taste,  and 
his  strong,  healthy,  and  devout  feeling ; 
and  then,  if  it  were  possible  for  such  a 
man  to  be  an  imitator  at  all,  even  then  lei 
it  be  remembered,  that  what  is  nature  in 
one  man,  may  not  pass  for  such  in  another, 
however  perfect  the  resemblance.  Dr. 
Hamilton  is  what  he  is,  not  by  means  of 
the  singularities  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
but  in  spite  of  them. 

This  essay  includes  ten  chapters,  under 
the  following  titles: — Preliminary  Thoughts 
on  certain  Portions  of  our  Population — On 
the  Poor  as  a  Class^—On  the  Principle  Di- 
visions* of  the  Laboring  Community — On 
the  kind  of  Education  adapted  to  the  Poor 
— On  the  Advantages  arising  from  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  People — ^On  Sabbath  Schools 
— On  Foreign  Systems  and  Means  of  Edu- 
cation— On  the  Statistics  of  Domestic  Edu-> 
cation — On  the  Parties  Responsible  for 
the  Education  of  the  People — On  the 
Means  and  Resources  of  the  Country  to 
procure  a  sound  Education  for  the  People. 

In  the  first  chapter,  our  author  expresses 
himself  strongly  against  all  fear  of  any 
great  evil  to  the  human  family,  from  the 
multiplication  of  its  numbers. 

"  The  ssu^red  volume  has  gathered  up  cer- 
tain notations  of  this  great  study  of  our  nature, 
which  are  worthy  of  their  register.  It  points 
us  to  Him  who  *  enlarseth  the  nations  and 
strengtheneth  them.'  It  assures  us  that  it 
must  be  on  account  of  his  anger  against  our 
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wickedoeas,  i(  we  multiply  the  nation,  and 
withhold  the  proper  consequences  by  not '  in- 
creasing the  joy.'  The  greatest  proportion  of 
human  Beings  to  their  earthly  dwelling-place  is 
always  assumed  b^  it  to  be  a  good,  a  thing  to 
be  desired.  God,  it  assures  us, '  made  it  to  be 
inhabited.'  He  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  oo  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  is  the  Parent  described  ?  '  As 
arrows  are  in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  man,  so 
are  children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  tiie  man 
that  hathlhis  quiver  full  of  them.'  Is  the 
might  of  Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates,  pro- 
claimed ?  It  is  *  populous.  No.'  Guarding 
with  holy  jealousy  and  fearful  judgment  every 
violation  of  purity,  consecratmg  marriage  as 
'the  true  source  of  human  offspring,'  no  man 
can  be  an  intruder  in  the  world.  His  birth 
gives  right  of  place  and  provision  in  it  Pa- 
rental sin  may,  m  the  opinion  of  society,  throw 
a  shame  around  him.  It  may  be  the  wisdom 
of  society  to  treat  him  differently  from  the 
home-bom  child  ;  but  what  if  no  inheritance 
greet  him*?  What  if  yearning  and  high  an- 
ticipation have  not  hailed  himl  The  genial 
fount  of  eternal  nourishment  was  not  denied 
the  babe ;  and  the  joyless  mother,  in  the  sense 
of  its  undeserved  wrong,  has  sometimes  en- 
twined it  in  only  a  fonder  embrace.  We  need 
Aot  fret  ourselves  with  fears  of  too  many 
guests  at  the  banquet  of  nature.  The  proliOc- 
ness  of  oar  kind  has  its  own  limits,  ana  wants 
Dot  our  checks.  He  who  bids  the  poorest 
has  spreeul  the  board ;  he  has  established  the 
proportion  between  the  numbers  and  the 
viands.  There  is  bread  enough  and  to 
spare.' — pp.  3,  4. 

Having  reasoned,  from  this  high  autho- 
rity, that  it  is  not  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation that  the  real  welfare  of  society  is 
likely  to  be  invaded,  Dr.  Hamiliou  pro- 
ceeds to  contemplate  '  the  poor  as  a  class,' 
and  bespeaks  an  unprejudiced  estimate  of 
their  claims: — 

'  It  is  too  common — ^alas !  it  is  too  natural— to 
ehtertain  a  prejudice  against  this  rank  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  They  think  that  labor  is 
their  all.  Is  it  strange  that  they  should  set 
high  store  upon  it?  They  have  learnt — 
they  see  that  it  is  the  spring  of  all  value. 
Need  we  wonder  that  they  do  not  underrate  it  ? 
They  cannot  but  have  marked  what  appalling 
effects  its  interruption  and  withdrawroent  can 
inflict  upon  a  community.  Can  we  be 
amazed  that  they  should  sometimes  wield  this 
terrible  power  1  In  all  these  opinions,  there 
may  be  tne  infusion  of  error  and  mistake  ;  be- 
cause, naked  propositions  seldom  consist  of 
perfect  truth.  Laoor  is  not  the  poor  man's 
all,  but  he  has  a  vital  benefit  in  the  property 
around  him,  for  otherwise,  his  labor  could  not 
command  its  reward.  It  is  not  the  spring  of 
all  value,  because  its  quantity  may  he  so 
redundant  that  it  shall  be  thrown  out  of  de- 
mand. Its  refusal  may  shock  the  operations 
of  the  mart,  but  it  is  a  self-destructive  experi- 
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meat,  generally  inducing  the  depression  of 
wages,  or  the  abandonment  of  enterprise,  to* 
gether  with  alienations  which  no  time  can 
heal.  But  do  the  operatives  alone  take  par- 
tial views  of  such  questions  ? 

^  Now  we  can  find  in  the  pages  of  ancient 
history  but  little  description  of  this  class.  It 
was  overlooked  and  spurned.  The  priest  only 
cared  for  it  as  it  gave  him  dupes,  the  poet,  as 
it  furnished  him  satires,  the  monarch,  as  it 
raised  him  sinews.  The  people  could  not, 
however,  be  altogether  gross  and  bratishu 
The  veil  is  sometimes  raised  to  allow  us  a 
faint  glimpse  of  their  habits.  Their  huts  are 
seen,  and  their  firesides  exposed.  Their  foci 
are  as  dear  to  them  in  the  battle  as  their 
shrines.  We  just  raise  their  latch  and  look 
into  '  pauperum  tabernas,'  and  contemplate 
tlie  scene,  while  '  arator  gaudet  igni.'  la 
every  negative  in  history,  there  is  suffrage  ia 
their  favor.  Its  silence  is  eloquent  in  their 
praise.  Thinking  upon  their  numbers,  their 
rude  forces,  their  formidable  passions,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  them  a  large  renown  of  vir- 
tues. Kindly  affections  built  up  their  home- 
stead. Contentment  blessed  their  toils;  re- 
signation lightened  their  rigors ;  and  thoagh 
their  religion  was  harsh  and  evil,  yet  its  few 
ingredients  of  truth  and  morality  directed  and 
soothed  their  lives.  There  are  many  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  principal  leaders  of  pagan 
philosophy  were  morally  inferior  to  the  people 
whom  they  despised. 

*But  whatever  may  have  degraded  or  re- 
deemed the  character  of  the  ancient  poor, 
there  gathers  around  us  a  stupendous  specimen 
of  this  condition.  On  every  side  povei^,  oflen 
mocked  by  the  hope  of  employment,  some- 
times sinkmg  into  the  despair  of  support,  exist. 
We  think  of  this  class  with  grateful  pride. 
Ah!  were  they  more  closely  studied  they 
would  win  our  admiration  !  Then  should  we 
see  the  kindness  with  which  they  help  one 
another  under  everv  ill.  Then  should  we  ob- 
serve the  hourly  submission  with  which  they 
bear  unimaginable  sufferings  and  privations. 
Then  should  we  discover  their  indomitable  in- 
dustry and  endurance.  Then  would  there  be 
revealed  to  us,  not  all  the  comforts  which  we 
can  vividly  fancy,  but  the  struggle  against  a 
squalor  which  no  fancy  can  conceive.  Then 
would  there  be  revealed  to  us,  not  all  the  order 
we  might  proudly  desire,  but  a  restraint  of 
lawlessness,  the  temptation  to  which  only  po- 
verty can  understand.  The  house-side  wood- 
bine and  window-plant  declare  the  simple  taste 
of  elegance  ;  the  better  suit  of  apparel  indi- 
cates a  sense  of  station  and  the  duty  of  appear- 
ance. When  parental  authority  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised, how  eheerfully  is  it  committed  to  com- 
petent direction  1  If  the  children  be  for  a  time 
placed  under  the  government  of  those  who 
seek  their  welfare,  how  docile  do  they  com- 
monly approve  themselves  \  Though  manner 
be  distant  and  reserved,  how  soon  does  a  true 
charity  warm  it  into  confidence  and  gratitude  1 
We  suffer  ourselves  to  wonder  that  long  ne- 
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f  fleet  of  the  poor  »hoaId  have  provoked  their 
iftrast — that  frequent  oppreBsion  should  have 
goaded  their  resentment — that  hopeless  failure 
iboaid  have  broken  their  spirit 

*  The  sympathy  of  the  poor  with  each  other, 
their  availing  kindness,  tneir  true-hearted  ten- 
derness towards  all  who  are  more  needy  and 
more  sorrowing  than  themselves,  form  their 
characteristic  trait,  as  well  as  impress  upon 
them  a  high  nobility.    Where  the  store  is  so 
scanty,  where  the  supply  of  the  merest  wants 
is  so  anticipated,  where  the  sleep  of  the  mid- 
night boor  is  so  compelled,  an  animal  selfish- 
ness might  be  expected  to  betrajr  itself.    Shall 
poverty  share  its  crust  and  divide  its  pallet  1 
Shall  it  gather  the  children  of  famine,  the  be- 
nighted and  belated  stranger,  the  tempest-driv- 
en wanderer,  around  its  crumbs  and  embers  ? 
Shall  it  attend  on  sickness  ?  Shall  it  give  alms 
to  the  blind  and  decrepit  1     Shall  it  pour  its 
balm  on  the  heart  or  helpless  age  1    These 
are  not  its  excitements ;  they  are  its  tradition- 
ary nsages,  its  holy  superstitions,  its  very 
laws.    And  shall  we  despise  those  who  thus 
bear   one-another's  burdens — who,   weepinfi" 
themselves,  still  weep  for  them  who  weep? 
Where  else  is  this  exalted  philanthropy  ? 

'  The  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments,  in  a  weary  life, 
Vf  hen  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have 

been 
Tbemeelves  the  fiithers  and  the  dealers  out 
Of  some  small  blessing*— have  been  kind 
To  soch  as  needed  kindness ;  for  this  sinxle  cause, 
That  we  have  all  of  us  a  human  heart.  * 
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"The  panegyric  of  the  poet  is  just;  his  rea 

ton  does  not  comprehend  all  the  amiableness  jg  happiness  to  be  coinpuled  by  liberty"^ 

of  the  fact.    It  is  not  a  '  single  cause  j'  his  is  deny  not  that  despotism  is  the  temptati 
but  one  of  many.'— pp.19-23. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  is  a 
fine  blending  of  philosophic  thought,  and 
of  kindly  and  poetic  feeling,  in  this  passage, 
a  little  erring,  perhaps,  on  the  favorable 
side,  but  the  understanding  and  the  heart 
of  the  writer  are  alike  true  to  the  cause  of 
oor  poor  nature — for  all  are  poor  I  It  is 
from  this  cause  that  our  author  is  not  wil- 
ling that  the  one-sided  humanity  of  the  Lord 
Ashley  school  of  economists  should  pass  un- 
rebuked.  He  knows  the  misconceptions 
and  dishonesties  on  which  the  pretensions 
of  that  school  are,  for  the  most  part,  found- 
ed, and  he  exposes  them  with  a  vigorous 
hand :      * 

'  It  might  surprise  those  who  have  only  read 
a  certain  preparation  of  parliamentary  evi- 
dence, who  have  received  their  impression  of 
the  manufacturing  system  from  idle  or  pre- 
judiced rumors,  who  take  for  granted  that  the 
children  of  the  mill  must  be  distorted  in  form 
and  stunted  in  growth,  who  would  expect  to 

•  Wordsworth. 


find  the  streets  of  the  northern  towns  filled 
with  spectres  of  ibmine  and  disease*  with  un- 
sightly shapes  and  aspects — it  might  surprise 
such  persons  to  enter  the  sabbath  schools 
which  there  abound  and  flourish.  Let  them  pass 
along  row  after  row,  let  tliem  pause  at  group 
after  group.  Where  can  children  be  found  bet- 
ter fed,  bettet  clothed,  better  tended,  more 
sprightly,  more  intelligent,  more  happy  1  Whit- 
Monday  is  the  common  sabbath-school  holiday 
for  these  parts.  Would  that  the  maligners  of 
factories  beheld  the  spectacle!  The  health,  the 
neatness,  the  joyance  of  that  anniversary  might 
strike  them  with  shame  and  turn  them  to  truth. 
It  is  a  Pentecost  to  convince  the  gaineayer 
and  the  churl. 

*  The  greater  happiness  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  is  affirmed ;  but  so  long  at 
happiness  is  a  general  word,  this  assumption ' 
is  gratuitous.  To  many,  a  brutal  existence 
suggests  the  only  idea  of  happineps,  which 
wotMd  be  interrupted  and  marred  by  thought 
and  study.  If  tney  be  right,  every  man  is 
more  happy  as  he  recedes  from  the  means  and 
provocatives  of  intelligence — that  is,  as  he 
become  less  and  less  the  man.  But  the  ani- 
mal happiness  of  every  day  must  mainly  de- 
pend on  the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  cravings. 
And  do  we  imagine  that  the  skilled  laborer  it 
only  doomed  to  struggle  with  privation,  and 
that  the  countryman  riots  in  fulness  of  bread  ? 
Where  is  this  Arcadia  of  sylvan  bliss?  Where 
are  the  regions  through  which  these  Qeorgics 
sound  ?  The  peasantry  of  this  country  is  veiy 
ffenerally  in  a  most  degraded  condition,  Their 
lood,  their  apparel,  their  lodging  are  much  be- 
low those  or  the  manufacturmg  vicinage.    Or 

.  '^  We 
deny  not  that  despotism  is  the  temptation  and 
abuse  of  power  in  all  circumstances.  But  we 
are  quite  sure  that  if  the  proprietor  of  a  mill 
were  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  his  influence 
in  the  same  manner  with  which  landh(4dert 
threaten  their  tenants,  and  tenants  their  ^j^rv* 
ants,  they  would  presently  feel  the  impotefteo 
of  their  endeavor,  and  the  ridicule  of  their  po- 
sition. It  may  be  said,  that  at  least  the  field 
laborer  knows  not  confinement^  but  is  refresh- 
ed by  the  breath  and  light  of  heaven.  All 
thia  may  be  preferable,  but  it  is  a  tethered 
freedom  still;  it  is  a  drudgery  in  many  of 
its  duties  which  is  not  envied  by  the  craftsman ; 
it  is  an  exposure  to  the  skiey  influences  which 
might  be  often  cheerfully  exchanged  for  the 
mansion  of  mechanical  art 

'  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country 
life  of  England,  its  '  rural  reign,^  cannot  fail  to 
be  surprised  at  the  panegyrics  which  certain 
orators  declaim  on  that  class  of  its  population. 
We  speak  mainly  of  the  southern  counties. 
We  forget  not  exceptions  even  there ;  that 
population  is  ground  down  to  the  earth  ;  it  is 
well-nigh  pauperized.  We  honoringly  con- 
trast its  patience,  its  contentment,  its  cheerful- 
ness with  its  treatment  Half  fed,— and  that 
oflen  on  a  miserable  pulse, — wages  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  of  austentation,  Sirough  every 
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hoor  hanging  on  abject  eonditioai,  every  ex- 
pression of  personal  preference  in  religion  and 
politics  scornfully  denied,  we  may  wonder  at 
their  forbearance.  They  are  often  cared  for 
less  than  the  clod  of  the  valley,  or  the  herd  of 
the  stall.  Soils  will  be  improved ;  breeds  shall 
be  perfected;  stock  shall  be  adjudged  with 
konor ;  cultivation  shall  be  assisted  with  every 
experiment,  and  he  rewarded  with  every  prize. 
And  then,  when  some  monstrous  growth,  some 
crass  carcase,  some  field  implement,  has  been 
lauded  to  the  echo  which  applauds  again, — a 
poor  laborer  is  introduced,  and  he  shares  in 
the  hoQors  of  the  shqw,  for  having  brought  up 
■o  many  children  without  parish  pay  I  Na- 
ture and  ingenuity  have  been  racked  in  the 
other  instances  of^success,  and  surely  not  less 
in  this !  It  is  an  appropriate  climax  to  the 
ffite.  An  admiring  district  can  scarcely  detei^- 
mine  where  the  greater  glory  of  the  invention 
falls.'— pp.  41-46. 

The  next  extract  brings  oat  another  point 
in  this  comparison  : 

*The  question  of  the  comparative  morality 
of  these  departments  is,  of  all,  the  most  import- 
ant. It  is  not  to  he  decided  by  a  glance.  It 
IS  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  the  country 
is  the  favorite  scene  and  haunt  of  the  virtues. 
The  cottier  is  the  old  Adamite,  dressing  his 
plot  on  the  outer  fence  of  Eden.  The  village 
ffreen  and  oak  might  be  the  neisrhborhood  of 
Mamre.  Here  simplicity  has  received  noblight, 
and  pucity  no  taint  Pastorals  fill  the  air  and 
the  melodies  of  the  brooks  and  woods  swell  the 
chant  of  native  reeds.  But  there  may  be  ob- 
servers who  yield  to  no  such  romance ;  they 
yet  hold  that,  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  king- 
dom, there  is  a  more  spotless  state  of  morals. 
Now,  will  it  be  contended  that  there  is  in  them 
as  exalted  sense,  as  generous  practice  of  mor- 
als, as  is  often  demonstrated  in  our  city  marts ! 
It  is  maintained  that  the  vices  of  our  towns 
are  not  rife  in  our  villages?  Perhaps  the  com- 

Slaint  simply  respects  Uie  number  of  offences, 
^ur  country  calendars  must  determine  that 
Then,,  do  we  feel  bold  in  the  argument  that  the 
most  numerous  and  most  odious  crimes  come 
not  from  the  towns,  but  from  scattered  hamlets 
and  solitary  dwellings.  The  quarter  sessions, 
it  will  be  said,  dispose  of  cases  that  come  from 
the  towns,  and  they  are  not  heard  of  in  the 
^ol  delivery  of  the  shire.  But  these  enormi- 
ties, wherever  committed,  roust  go  to  the  high- 
er court  And  are  there  not  sessions  for  the 
counties,  and  the  divbions  of  the  counties,  as 
well  as  for  the  boroughs  ?  Let  the  troth— it  is 
extorted  from  those  who  are  impariial — be 
simply  told.  The  proportion  of  criminals  to 
every  ihousand  inhabitants  is  higher  in  Wor- 
cestershire than  in  Middlesex,  and  is  equal  to 
that  of  Lancashire.  Herefordshire  exceeds 
Leicestershire.  Dorset  surpasses  Notting- 
hamshire. The  connty  of  Oxford  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Stafford.  Does  this  account  just- 
ify the  transcendence  of  rural  over  municipal 


order  and  virtue  ?  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
throw  a  classical  relief  over  the  comparison. 
Where  did  the  ancient  nu^thology  place  its 
most  monstrous  forms?  In  the  gardens,  by 
the  streams,  among  the  woods.  There  reign 
Pan  and  Silenus,  the  Sylvani,  the  Satyrs,  the 
Fauns.  The  Dryads  are  also  there.  They 
approach  not  the  cities  nor  disfigure  the  towns.' 
—pp.  46,  47. 

The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral, concerning  marriages,  published  in 
1843,  shows  the  comparaiive  state  of  edu« 
cation  in  the  rural,  and  in  the  city  and  roana* 
facturing  districts.  It  is  required  that  pai^ 
ties  who  cannot  write  their  name  shall  sign 
with  a  mark.  In  Suffi>lk,  Essex,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, there  were  forty*seven  in  the 
hundred  compelled  to  sign  with  a  mark; 
in  Bedfordshire,  forty-nine ;  in  Herts,  fifty ; 
but  in  the  metropolitan  divisions,  only 
eleven  m  the  hundred.  The  inference  from 
these  facts  cannot  be  mistaken.  Pf  the 
kind  of  education  which  Dr.  Hamilton  in- 
culcates, the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  passages : 

'  Any  education  is  nearly  worthless  that  is 
not  intelligent  The  mind  must  be  aroused  to 
think  for  itself.  Mental  digestion  alooe  pro- 
duces mental  life  and  health.  Violent  efforts 
of  the  memory  often  discourage  even  that  lower 
faculty  without  strengthening  the  Judgment. 
Let  children  be  taught  the  reasons  orfacts ;  and 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  let  it  be  shown  bow 
reasonahle  is  the  ground  of  conviction  in  their 
approved  truth.  Why  is  it? — how  can  it  be? 
— wherefore  do  you  believe  it?  are  questions 
which  will  draw  up  the  soul  from  its  depths^ 
and  liberate  i  t  from  its  fetters.  This  is  the  i  rue 
praxis  of  education.  .Self-knowledge^  se]f<x>n- 
trol,  self-examination,  self-culture,  will  follow 
as  effects  You  have  caused  him  who  waa 
created  a  thinking  being  to  think ;  you  have 
done  reverence  to  the  Faiher  of  Spirits  in  the 
evocation  of  that  spirit. 

<  We  feel  that  something  is  wanting  to  raise 
the  national  mind;  it  is  oppressed  by  habitude 
and  phlegm.  We  desire  to  bring  it  to  a  greater 
force  and  quickness ;  it  stands  in  need  of  no* 
tivity,  perception,  vigor.  It  has  been  long  ovei^ 
borne  by  tyranny  and  besotted  by  ignorance  , 
it  has  been  bouf^ht  by  gifts  and  suborned  by 
bribes.  There  is  a  natural  love  of  justice  ana 
tone  of  generosity  in  it ;  it  strongly  inclines  to 
independence,  but  it  has  been  worp  down  by 
neediness  ana  beaten  down  by  rigor.  It  com- 
prehends all  the  elements  of  greatness ;  it  re- 
sembles some  noble  (alchion  capable  of  the 
keenest  edge  and  the  brightest  polish,  uninjured 
in  its  temperament  even  now,  but  blunted, 
soiled,  threatened  to  be  corroded  by  its  rust. 
It  must  be  awakened  to  exertion,  and  to  greater 
confidence  in  itself;  it  must  be  drawn  from  the 
low  amusements  which  have  hitherto  been  its 
only  recreation.  It  is  ready  for  growth  in  know- 
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Mge,  it  invites,  it  even  thirstB  for  edueatiorr. 
Slimalated  by  that  discipline  which  we  incul- 
cate, it  will  rouse  from  sloth;  possessing  the  mo- 
tives for  improvement,  its  inborn  energy  will 
vindicate  itself ;  it  will  stand  forth  in  its  viva- 
city without  lightness,  in  its  strength  without 
violence,  in  its  stability  without  grossness,  in 
its  activity  without  lubricity,  in  its  ascendancy 
without  disdain. 

'  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  child  is  as  nothing,  save  as  you 
imbue  him  with  the  taste  and  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  self-education.  'Every  man*' 
says  Gibbon,  ^  who  rises  above  the  common 
level  has  received  two  educations:  the  first, 
from  his  teachers ;  the  second,  more  personal 
and  important,  from  himself.  Once  inspired 
io  think  wisely  and  religiously,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  he  will  relapse.  Study  will  be 
Lis  habit,  and  piety  his  inner  life.  Should  he 
never  rise  in  society  he  has  already  gained  an 
honored  and  a  holy  position }  he  carries  with 
him  a  blessed  charm  to  lighten  toil,  to  assuage 
affliction,  to  purify  attachment,  and  to  conquer 
death.  He  nas  been  Xrained  in  the  way  in 
which  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it 

'  We  would,  therefore,  when  certain  writers 
urge  moral  training,  admit  the  idea,  but  at  the 
same  time  greatly  expand  it  beyond  their  am- 
bition. We  see  clearly  that  education  has 
hitherto  scarcely  touched  the  spiritual  good 
of  man;  the  higher  principles  of  Christianity 
have  found  Uvle  access  to  the  people's  heart 
In  them  is  the  power  which  is  now  wanted  to 
regenerate  society.  General  discipline  may 
do  much  for  the  public  mind,  and  even  public 
morality,  but  there  it  stops ;  it  leaves  the  real 
nature  of  man  the  same ;  something  more  is 
required  to  stem  (he  eager  passions  of  its  sell- 
ishneas.  Are  the  masters  always  the  true  re- 
formers of  theaoul  ?  •  Do  not  the  Titans  assail 
heaven  1  Is  mental  process  the  invariable 
guide  to  virtue  and  piety?  Is  infidelity  the 
mistake  of  the  ignorant  ?  Is  war  the  exclusive 
delight  of  the  rude  ?  Is  there  not  now  an  in- 
tense activity  of  mind  laboring  with  all  the 
prodigies  of  evil  ?  But  in  the  gospel  we  pos- 
sess me  instrument  which  called  into  existence 
the  first  Christians.  It  is  eternally  the  same ; 
yet,  with  an  ever-adapting  faculty,  it  antici- 
pates the  wants  of  each  social  condition.  It 
belongs  to  all  truth  and  ail  goodness  ;  it  is  the 
inheritance  of  every  age  ;  it  is  the  friend  of 
man  in  his  every  estate ;  it  works  by  an  as- 
similating action ;  it  turns  all  into  itself.  What 
would  a  nation  of  Christians  be  ?  What  would 
be  a  world  ?  That  is  the  ultimate  design,  that 
the  blessed  reward,  that  the  glorious  victory, 
of  true  education !' — pp.  84->86. 

The  chapters  on  the  advantages  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  on  Sabbath  schools,  con- 
tain much  valuable  matter ;  but  we  pass  on 
to  those  relating  to  the  foreign  systems  and 
means  of  edacation,  the  state  of  education 
in  this  country^  and  to  our  consequent  du- 


ties. In  France,  the  schools  instituted  by 
the  government,  exist  in  thirty-three  thous* 
and  communes,  or  parishes,  out  of  thirty* 
seven  thousand,  in  which  three  millions  of 
children  are  educated.  Where  practicable, 
separate  schools  exist  for  catholics  and 
protestants ;  and  where  the  schools  are 
mixed,  the  best  available  provisions  are 
made  to  secure  the  rights  of  conscience 
from  invasion.  There  are  also  for4y-8tx 
royal  colleges,  in  which  a  higher  education 
is  given,  including  some  eighteen  thousand 
students;  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
communal  colleges,  in  which  there  are  more 
than  twenty-six  thousand  students.  In  1842, 
the  government  voted  i£80,000  towards  the 
expenses  of  these  colleges.  Attendance  of 
children  at  the  primary  schools  is  volun- 
tary. Even  now,  however,  about  one-third 
of  the  people  of  France  can  neither  pead 
nor  write.  The  Prussian  system  covers  ita 
territory  more  completely  than  the  French, 
and  is  compulsory.  In  all  other  respects, 
France  has  tbilowed  the  example  of  Prussia. 
Systems  of  this  complexion  obtain,  with 
slightly  varying  degrees  of  efficiency,  as  is 
well  known,  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States.  Everywhere  they  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  subject  in  part  to  local 
management,  but  holding  the  same  relation 
to  a  central  government,  which  enjoina 
their  existence,  and  authorizes  the  taxation 
necessary  for  their  support.  In  six  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union  the  proportion 
of  the  population  under  instruction  rises  so 
high  as  one-fourth.  In  an  average  of  eight 
of  the  countries  the  most  advanced  in  this 
respect  in  Europe,  the  proportion  is  one- 
sixth.  From  the  '  Report  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel,'  printed  in  the  '  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion,' relative  to  the  state  of  education  in 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sal- 
ford,  and  Bury,  we  think  it  may  be  made 
to  appear  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion in  those  five  towns,  do  receive  some 
kind  of  school  instruction.  But  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  take  those  five  towns  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  kingdom,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  term,  '  instruction,'  as  relating  to 
the  eight  states  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  ftrfl  training 
of  the  day  schools,  while  with  us,  this  nnro- 
ber  of  the  taught  must  be  made  up  of  all 
who  come  under  instruction  in  any  form  or 
degree,  from  the  lowest  dame  school,  or 
mere  Sunday  instruction,  upwards;  not 
more  than  a  fourth  of  this  number  being 
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attendants  at  the  elementary  day  schools 
designed  for  the  working  classes.  Com- 
l^aring  ourselves  with  the  continental  and 
American  states  adverted  to,  we  cannot  be 
said  to  place  the  same  number  under  instruc- 
tion ;  but  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
instruction  given,  we  fail  much  more  than 
in  the  number  of  the  taught,  few  being  ed- 
ucated in  our  elementary  schools  in  so  good 
a  degree,  so  far  as  the  usual  elements  of 
school  learning  are  concerned,  as  in  the 
schools  of  the  same  class  in  most  of  the 
states  referred  to,  both  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new. 

On  the  whole,  it  roust  be  confessed,  that 
in  this  comparison,  the  scale  turns,  and 
somewhat  strongly,  against  us.  Two 
causes  preclude  our  adopting  the  continental 
system — the  exclusiveness  of  our  national 
chtA'ch,  and  the  more  advanced  social  in- 
telligence and  feeling  of  our  people.  No 
system,  we  think,  could  be  made  accepta- 
ble to  this  nation  which  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  satisfy  our  established  clergy. 
And*  if  that  difficulty  could  be  removed,  the 
power  of  the  government  among  us  is  still 
so  formidable,  that  many  calm  and  thought- 
ful men  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
the  remedy,  as  coming  from  that  quarter, 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  It  might 
cause  a  greater  degree  of  school-learning, 
but  might  occasion  a  loss  of  many  things, 
which  are  more  excellent.  On  this  subject, 
however,  we  prefer  that  our  author  should 
speak.  He  would  vest  the  responsibility 
of  educating  the  young  in  the  parent,  and 
not  in  the  state.  He  contends  that  this 
is  the  law  of  Revelation,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  parent  is  better  fitted  and  better 
disposed  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  than 
the  state.  We  counsel  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  despise  his  reasoning  on  this 
ground  to  attempt  to  grapple  with  it.  In 
the  following  extract  the  reader  may  trace 
the  drift  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  argument  on 
this  subject : 

'  National  education  does  exist  in  many  of 
the  continental  states.  It  has  operated  long 
enough  for  its  decided  effects  to  be  seen. 
There  is  abundance  of  organization:  there 
are  ffrand  referendaries ;  there  are  portfeuilles 
and  Dureaux.  Local  check  is  unknown ;  self- 
government  is  repudiated ;  all  hangs  upon  one 
centre.  Let  us  examine  the  great  scholastic 
regimen  of  France.  There  is  a  minister  of 
public  instruction;  he  is  the  master  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  is  the  kevstone  to  the  whole 
edifice  of  education.  It  nas  dependent  upon 
it,  academies,  royal  colleges,  commercial  col- 
leges, institutions,  pensions,  primary  schools. 


A  royal  council  assists  the  minister.  The 
seven  functionaries,  of  which  it  consists,  divide 
the  faculties  and  departments  of  educatioa 
among  them.  Under  them  are  the  inspectors- 
general.  Then  the  heads  of  the  academies  are 
constituted  over  their  respective  provinces. 
AH  is  detail  and  surveillance ;  there  is  nothing 
which  can  elude  the  jealous  care  of  the  most 
balanced  system.  But  freedom  is  sacrificed 
on  the  elaborate  altar ;  teacher  and  pupil  can- 
not know  it  The  school  is  the  ward  of  one 
great  panoptic  prison-house,  with  the  keepers 
before  the  door.  The  work  of  Professor  Lor- 
rain  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  state  of 
things.  He  was  one  of  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety  inspectors  sent  forth  by  Guizot  to  ex- 
amine into  the  primary  schools.  He  proceeds 
upon  their  general  reports.  The  tale  is 
almost  incredible  of  the  miscreants  who  were 
called  schoolmasters,  and  the  hovels  that 
were  called  schools.  The  incapacity,  the  • 
vice,  the  squalor,  the  audacious  dissimulation 
and  deception,  nearly  surpass  the  power  of 
belief.  The  moral  influence  is  toa  apparent. 
It  is  the  characteristic  ef  the  brave  and  free  to 
rest  upon  themselves.  The  desire  of^  the  true 
patriot  is  in  everything  to  circumscribe  the 
province  of  government  where  it  can  be  done 
by  extending  the  sphere  of  individual  action. 
In  our<^ountry,  the  loan  of  the  state  is  generally 
deprecated ; 'we  would  allow  nothing  of^our 
commerce  or  our  undertakings  to  fallinto-  its 
hands.  But  when  education  is  resigned  to  it 
we  are  henceforth  children ;  the  mind  is  dis- 
couraged and  debased ;  we  consent  to  revive 
our  ideas,  and  those  only,  which  are  minted 
with  a  royal  device.  We  ard  undgr  tutors  and 
governors.  Self-reliance,  the  sotil  of  virtue, 
the  talisman  of  success,  is  MMeo  down. 
France  is  infidel  or  superstitious  at  a  liidittMi  . 
generation  is  a  conflict  with  generaVioQr^kSl 
educatory  machine  is  sel.  Th^'dfrtbn  looks  ** 
up  for  its  direction  to  the  existing  ruler  or 
government;  it  can,  therefore,  only  he  in 
bondage.  It  is  not  the  people,  but  that  power. 
That  power  is  a  great  deputation  to  do  every, 
thing.  An^  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  mind 
of  the  nation  is  made  prisoner,  and  led  captive 
by  the  training  which  it  meets  at  the  outset  of 
life,  which  binds  it  to  uniformitv,  impresses  it 
with  helplessness,  and  satisfies  it  with  depend- 
ence. Hence  the  absence  of  enterprise,  the 
dearth  of  large  and  stirring  views,  of  great 
and  far-seeing  principles.  The  quarrel  of  the 
people  may  be  with  the  government ;  emeute 
may  shake  it,  or  revolution  may  overthrow  it, 
but  they  keep  to  the  one  idea,  tne  one  idol  of 
the  government  still.  The  high-souled  re- 
form of  the  nation,  the  regeneration  of  the 
people,  enters  not  into  their  thoughts.  They 
think  themselves  free,  but  it  is  in  the  sale  of 
their  freedom.  They  capitulate  to  a  system 
of  egregious  vain  glory ;  for  empty  honor  and 
pageam^  they  lay  down  their  arms  and  aban- 
don their  garrisons.  They  may  find  out  in 
time  their  folly.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
they  see  how  <  men  ride  over  their  heads.* 
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They  have  ItQwed  themselves  to  the  despot- 
isni,  and  they  must  not  complain  that  it  tram- 
ples upon  them*  Like  other  fortifications^ 
they  will  at  last  leafD  that  educatory  Dulwarks 
are  for  their  own  intimidation.  All  will  be 
tamed  against  themselves.  We  have  a  hmi- 
dred  governments  in  England;  if  they  do 
wrong,  the  tribunals  proscribe  and  punish — 
but  with  one  much-grudged  exception,  (save 
that  of  the  registration,  which  requires  a 
central  safe-keeping  and  archive,)  centraliza- 
tion, that  subordinate  ramification  which  gives 
to  a  Parisian  board  its  national  ubiquity,  is 
unknown  to  us.' — pp.  23&-241. 

The  Prussian  system  finds  nQ  more  favor 
with  our  author  than  the  French. 

'The  i^ueation  which   is   established   in 
Prussia  is  a  theme  of  very  wide  and  vehement 
eulogy.    It  has  been  exalted  as  a  model  of 
perfection.    The  best,  tlie  only  safeguard  of 
liberty,  is  hitherto  withheld.    The  constitution 
which  was  promised,  when  a  popular  spirit 
was  to  be  awakened,  which  was  the  signal- 
cry  for  levies  of  youth  and  treasure,  is  still 
perfidiously  and  ungratefully  refused.    The 
fast  snd  the  present  monarch  have  borne  their 
facoUies  meekly,  and  have  exhibited  many 
amiable  virtues.    But  poor  and  to  be  accursed 
are  '  the  virtues  which  undo  a  country.'    The 
private  excellence  and  domestic  goodness  of 
the  despot  are  not  uncommon.    His  nature 
must  have  some  vent  of  tenderness.     Wield- 
ing a  mighty  machinery  of  oppression,  it  is  not 
likely  that  be  will  carry  cruelty  and  violence 
into  his  home.    It  is  k  respite  of  self-torment 
to  find  here  pastime  and  caress.    It  is  relief 
from  the  heavy  powers  of  state.    It  is  only  a 
variety  of  selfiahness.    Who  commends  the 
lion,  as  it  devours  its  prey,  that  it  is  loving  to 
its  mate,  and  playful  with  its  cubs?    No  more 
dire  misfortune  has  fallen  on  man  than  this 
amiableness  of  tyrants.    It  often  is  pretence. 
Better  were  it  to  be  so.    Ollen  it  is  real.    It 
is  then  pleaded  for  excuse  to  crush  millions  of 
families,  to  send  desolations  through  millions 
of  households.    A  Nero  and  a  Caligula  could 
not  do  half  the  mischief  of  a  William  and  a 
Nicholas.    What  is  this  country  of  whibh  we 
speak — this  kingdom  of  boasted  light — this 
land  of  universal  education  ?    A  camp  of  ma- 
noeuvrers,  an  arsenal  of  weapons,  a  barrack  of 
troops.    AH  are  trained  to  military  service. 
Upon  this  martial  regulation  is  founded  the 
syetem  of  instruction.    It  supplies,  of  course, 
immense  facilities  for  it    A  thousand  subal- 
terns are  ready  to  conduct  it.    Pedagogues 
are  the  orderlies  and  sentries.    The  drum  and 
the  drill  are  the  notions  and  exercises.    An 
elementary  education,  very  complete  as  ikr  as 
it  goes,  is  confessedly  afibrded.    But  what  is 
the  national  character  which  it  can  shape? 
It  severs  the  proper  sympathies  of  parent  and 
child.    It  extinguishes  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  free  agency  and  personal  accountabil- 
ity.   It  raises  mind  to  one  level — it  as  often 


sinks  it  to  the  same*  A  dull  monotony  sue* 
ceeds.  To  this  is  a  noble  people  made  slave 
and  victim.  What  high  deeds  can  such  disci* 
plinc  provoke?  Where  are  the  excellences 
which  this  culture  can  inspire?  They  wha 
anticipate  the  reign  of  mind  and  religion,  can 
see  in  all  of  this  mechanism,  no  preparatory 

Erocess,  no  encouraging  earnest,  no  prophetic 
ope  1'— pp.  242,  243. 

We  have  been  more  free  than  usual  in 
our  extracts  from  this  volume,  partly  that 
our  criticisms  on  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  author  may  not  go  forth  without  suitap 
ble  and  sufficient  illustration;  and  partly 
in  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  be  di»> 
posed  by  these  specimens  to  make-  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  entire  work. 
In  a  volume  embracing  so  great  a  variety 
of  topics,  and  topics  on  which  there  is  so 
much  room  for  diversity  of  judgment,  we 
shall  not  be  thought  to  concur  in  everything 
we  meet  with.  The  coloring  is  sometimes 
partial;  and  positions  of  some  peril  are  oc- 
casionally taken,  as  we  think,  with  more 
resoluteness  than  discretion.  But,  as  a 
whole,  the  publication  is  admirable.  We 
conclude  by  recommending  it,  not  merely 
to  the  perusal,  but  to  the  meditative  thought 
of  our  readers.  It  is  a  work  characterized 
by  sound  information,  large  views,  and 
close  reasoning;  and  in  the  eloquence 
which  pervades  it,  bespeaks  equally  the  phi- 
lanthropy, the  patriotism,  and  the  piety  ^f  its 
author.  But  the  friends  of  a  self-sustained 
popular  education  must  remember,  that 
their  work  is  not  done  because  eloquent 
things  have  been  written  about  it.  Noii- 
conformists,  especially,  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  their  responsibilities  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  are  the  most  weighty 
that  Providence  has  ever  laid  upon  them. 
Their  social  position  in  the  time  to  come 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  acquit  themselves  with  regard  to 
this  duty. 


BULWER^S  MUSCLES  OF  THE  MIND. 
•  From  FrtMr*!  MagasiDd. 

"  Is  there  an  art 

To  find  the  mind's  constraetion  in  thQ  fiice  ?" 

• 

Wk  have  all  heard  theAnecdote  of  Socra- 
tes and  the  physiognomist,  which  in  our 
opinion,  however,  prov^  nothing  but  that 
the  latter  had  not  got  beyond  the  rudiments 
of  hb  art.    Being  asked  to  decipher  the 
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fkce  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuoas  of  men, 
be  could  discover  nothing  in  his  features  but 
folly  and  vice.  He  imagined — for  we  can- 
•not  accept  the  e^^cuse  of  Socrates  for  him — 
that  deformity  of  visage  necessarily  indi- 
cated deformity  of  mind,  and  could  not  detect 
the  expression  of  the  saint  beaming  forth 
from  the  coarse  persona  (fr^oo-ainov)  of  the 
man  Socrates.  The  ancients  indeed  gen- 
erally, in  their  treatises  or  scattered  obser- 
vations on  physiognomy,  seem  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  sought  fur  indications  of 
the  mind's  character  from  those  parts  which 
were  mosit  likely  to  resist  the  impressions  of 
passion  and  the  plastic  operations  of  the  soul. 
Hippocrates  and  Aristotle,  among,  others, 
lay  more  stress  on  the  conformation  of 
the  nose,  the  size  of  the  eye,  the  greater  or 
less  protuberance  of  the  forehead,  the  co- 
lor of  the  hair,  than  on  the  subtle  variations 
of  form  which  distinguish  one  mouth,  for 
example,  from  another ;  and  they  have  not 
been  without  their  followers  in  modern 
times.  Gaspar  Taliacottus,  whose  wonder- 
ful achievements  are  celebrated  in  Hudi- 
bras,  and  who  ought  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  noses,  since  he  made  a  good  many 
with  his  own  hands,  appears  to  have  ima- 
gined that  his  favorite  feature  was  the  pal- 
ace of  the  mind,  whose  shape  could  be  as- 
certained, like  that  of  an  ankle  through  a 
Bilk  stocking,  by  the  most  cursory  inspection. 
A  nMe  with  a  sharp  edge,  he  says,  indicates 
aptitude  for  anger  ;  a  thick  and  depressed 
nose  denotes  most  vicious  inclinations ;  a 
full,  solid,  and  obtuse  nose,  like  that  of  lions 
and  Molossian  dogs,  is  a  sign  of  courage  and 
audacity ;  a  hooked  and  aquiline  nose  re- 
veals a  royal  and  magnificent  mind,  but  a 
crooked  soul  is  betrayed  by  a  nose  that  is 
bent  and  on  one  side.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  his  nasal 
fltudtes  led  Taliacottus,  who  doubtless  assist- 
ed in  forming  the  theory  of  Walter  Shandy, 
Esq.  However  this  may  be,  we  must  ven- 
ture to  dissent  toto  cttlo  from  his  conclusions, 
especially  as  such  a  theory  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes might  lead  to  very  serious  conse- 
quences. Already  has  the  sage  Valesius, 
in  his  Sacred  Philosophy,  proposed  to  in- 
troduce the  science  of  physiognomy  into  the 
courts  of  law.  When  two  persons  accused 
of  crimes,  he  says,  are  brought  up  before  a 
judge,  let  him  unhesitatingly  select  the  most 
ill-favored  of  them,  and  put  him  to  the  tor- 
tore  :  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter ; 
rack  him  till  hecohfesses — he  is  the  villain ; 
woe  betide  the  morning  that  he  was  bom 
with  so  ugly  a  face !     We  beg  to  appeal 
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from  the  decision,  and  can  scarcely  allow 
even  Lavater  himself  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  a  jury  of  twelve  stupid  honest  Englisb- 
men. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  we  maintain 
that  the  language  of  the  passions  is  written 
upon  the  countenance ;  that  its  character, 
though  obscure,  indeed,  and  known  only 
like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  a  few, 
are  not  perfect  enigmas ;  and  that  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  painting  the  expression  and 
gestures  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  furnishes 
us  with  ample  materials  for  forming  a  con- 
ception of  the  construction  of  his  mind.* 
But  to  understand  this  language  it  is  nece»» 
sary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  in 
which  it  is  written ;  not  merely  tq  glance  at 
the  letters  on  the  page  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance, which  would  be  like  attempting  to 
discover  the  mechanism  of  a  telegraph  by 
seeing  it  work,  but  to  take  them  one  by  one, 
analyze  their  nature,  study  their  conforma- 
tion, and  attain  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  and 
signification  of  each. 

These  lettess  are  what  Bulwer  calls^'  the 
muscles  significative  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind."  They  have  one  peculiarity,  which 
is,  that  when  ihey  have  been  often  disposed 
in  a  certain  order  upon  a  face,  they  have  an 
aptitude  to  assume  thdt  order  once  more. 
For  this  reason,  a  countenance  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  represent  certain  pas- 
sions acquires  at  length  from  this  circum- 
stance what  is  called  an  expression ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  animal  spirits,  if  it  be  the  ani- 
mal spirits  by  which  the  effect  is  brought 
about,  wear  themselves  a  beaten  path,  an 
habitual  state  is  induced,  and  the  more  flex- 
ible features  at  length  constantly  represent 
the  favorite  posture  of  the  mind.  Idiots 
have  no  expression,  because  they  are  very 
rarely  intent  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
upon  one  object.  Their  vacant  stare  re- 
veals accurately  the  character  of  their 
thoughts. 

Bulwer  is  of  opinion but  who  is  Bal- 

wer  ?  Not  a  baronet,  certainly,  nor  the  an* 
thor  of  a  dozen  novels  ?  No.  John  Bul- 
wer, son  of  Thomas  Bulwer,  was  surnamed 
the  Chirosopher,  and  wrote  a  book  '*  now 
seldom  pored  on,''  eni\iled,Pathomyoiomia: 
or,  a  Dissection  of  the  Significative  ilfns- 
chs  of  the  Affections  of  the  Mind:  being 
an  Essay  to  a  New  Method  of  Observing 
the  most  Important  Moving  s  of  the  MuscUs 
of  the  Head,  as  they  are  the  neartst  and 
immediate  Organs  of  the  Vobtniary  or  Im^ 
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peiwms  Mffiians  of  ike  Mind,  with  a 
fosaifor  a  New  Nomenciature  of  the  Mua* 
eies.     This  preface  in  a  title-page  was  print- 
ed by   W.  W.  for  Humphrey  Moaeley,  in 
i649,  and  was  to  be  sold,  along  with  the 
book  attached,  in  his  shop  at  the  Prince's 
Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.     It  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  epistle  dedicatory,  in  which 
the  author,  addressing  hid  loving  father,  the 
aforementioned   Mr.  Thomas  fiulwer,  in- 
forms him  that  he  will  find  in  it,  **  The 
clockwork  of  the  head,  or  the  springs  and 
inward  contrivance  of  the  instruments  of 
all  our  outward  motions,  which  give  motion 
to  and  regulate  the  dial  of  the  affections 
which  nature  hath  placed  in  the  face  of  man ; 
being  a  new  light  and  the  first  irradiation 
which  ever  appeared  through  the  dissections 
of  a  corporeal  philosophy."     He  then  in- 
forms the  world  that  he  had  intended  it  to 
have  been  "illustrated  with  the  ornamental 
demonstration  of  many  figures  prepared  for 
it;"  but  the  stationers  objecting  to  the  ex- 
pense, he  finds  another  reason  to  satisfy 
himself,  which  is,  *'  that  in  such  new  and 
unexpected  matters  too  great  a  splendor 
might  possibly   have  dazzled."     He  adds 
that  he  had  met  with  little  encouragement 
in  his  design,  all  the  physicians  and  anato- 
mists to  whom  he  had  given  any  hint  of  his 
theory  having  thought  lightly  of  it,  except 
Dr.  Wright,  jun.,  who  had  planned  an  Ano' 
tomia  Comparaia,  suggested  by  Lord  Bacon 
in   his   book   De  Augmeniis  Scientiarum, 
This  learned  person  incited  Bulwer  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  design,  promising  to  afford 
him  every  facility,  but  death  put  a  stop  to 
his  career ;  a  circumstance  regretted,  says 
his  friend,  "  by  all  who  had  took  notice  of 
the  most  eminent  and  divine  impulsions  of 
bis  anatomic  genius." 

But  this  accident  did  not  prevent  the  Chi- 
rosopher  from  prosecuting  his  design  ;  and 
he  accordingly  continued  to  direct  his  stu- 
dies towards  physiognomy. 

**  Having  resolved,"  he  says,  "  to  trace  the 
discoursing  actions  of  the  head  to  the  spring 
and  principle  upon  which  their  outward  signi- 
fications depend ;  when  I  had  passed  the  su- 
perficial parts  and  digged  a  little  more 'than 
skin-deep  into  the  mineral  of  ceplialical  motion, 
I  came  to  the  muscles,  the  insiruoients  of  vol- 
untary motion  (or  the  instruments  of  those  mo- 
tions that  are  done  by  an  earnest  affection,  that 
is,  from  an  inward  principle);  the  effects  of 
whose  moving  significantly  appear  in  the  parts 
moved,  when,  by  an  arbitrary  motion,  we  ireelv 
reject  or  embrace  things  understood,  not  with 
our  mind  only,  but  with  our  mind  and  body 
both." 
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stand ;"  and  w^ll  he  might,  for  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  be  not  a  little  versed  in  the  learning 
of  the  schools  to  detect  in  the  concluding 
clauses  an  allusion  to  the  theory  of  those 
,who  maintained  that  all  our  passions  are  but 
modifications  of  desire  and  aversion,  love 
and  hatred.     Bulwer's  object,  however,  was 
not  to  elucidate  this  point,  but  to  complain 
that,  *'  among  all  the  conscript  fathers  of 
anatomy,"  no  one  had  undertaken  a  general 
survey  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  body, 
with  a  view  to  an  accurate  estimate  of  their 
importance  in  expressing  the  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  to  the  construction  of  a  nomen- 
clature founded  on  philosophical  principles. 
Galen,  he  says,  in  that  excellent  work  on 
the  Motion  of  the  Muscles  ("  wherein  he 
went  beyond  himself,  and  shewed  the  great* 
est  miracle  of  his  art;  a  book  which  all 
anatomists  kiss  with  veneration,  as  contain^ 
ing  the  oracles  of  myology"),  doth  not  so 
much  as  glance  at  it ;  and  the  writers  in 
modern  times  on  anatomy  have  almost  uni- 
versally  evaded  any  allusion  to  the  soul, 
"  whose  well-strung  instrument  the  body  is." 
Dr.  Hood  alone — so  says  Bulwer — in  his 
peroration  when  he  was  Prslector  of  Anat- 
omy in  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon- 
don, A.  D.  1620,  sketched  out  a  method  in 
which   ''the   internal   and  spiritual    man, 
which  is  rather  to  be  dissected  with  living 
words  than   any  knife,  how   sharp   soeir- 
er,"  was  to  form  the  subject  of  an  "  ana- 
tomical prsBludium."     Could  it  have  been  to 
this  expression  that  a  more  modern  professor 
alluded  when  he  declared  his  disbelief  in 
the  human  soul,  because  he  never  met  with 
it  under  his  scalpel!     At  any  rate,  Bulwer 
determines  that  it  is  "  a  thing  worthy  to  be 
corrected  with  the  whip  of  ignorance,  if  any 
rashly  plunge  himself  into  the  muscular  sea 
of  corporeal  anatomy,  or  of  the  outward 
man,  without  any  mention  of  the  internal 
man ;"  and  resolves  to  attempt  something  in 
this  way.     Among  other  achievements,  he 
proposes  "  to  take  away  the  blemish  which 
hath  fallen  upon  the  art,  by  the  slovenly  and 
tireless  denomination  of  some  of  the  muB- 
des,  and  the  six-footed  barbarisms  of  those 
Greek  conjuring  names,  which  are  fit  only 
for  the  bombastical  anatomy  of  Paracelsus.'' 
What  he  proposed  to  substitute  vtms  a  series 
of  appellations  derived  from  the  significative 
nature  of  each  muscle.    To  attain  this,  he 
determined  to  examine  4he  nature  of  those 
muscles  of  the  head  which  could  be  suppos- 
ed to  express  a  meaning,  and  which  enable 
one,  as  it  were,  to  touch  and  feel  the  inward 
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a  convenient  nomenclatore,  however,  was 
'  by  no  means  his  chief  object    In  bestow- 
ing significant  names  upon  the  muscles,  he 
desired  to  enable  us  **  to  read  their  signifi- 


us  in  finding  out,  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  acci 
dents  of  the  head  and  face,  those  of  the 
mind,  of  which  the  former  are  types  and 
representations.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  he  considered  his  work  as  a  contribu- 
^on  to  the  science  of  physiognomy ;  and  so 
indeed  it  is. 

For  a  roan  to  be  ignorant,  he  affirms,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  motions  of  the  head 
are  brought  about,  is  ''to  have  no  better  a 
headpiece  than  that  which,  counterfeiting 
the  natural  motions  of  speech,  uttered  its 
mind  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  learned  Fri- 
ar fiacon.''  He  might  have  proceeded,  "  or 
^han  that  which  in  Saragossa,  to  the  inex- 

Sressible  perplexity  of  the  knight  of  La 
lancha,  and  the  wonderful  amazement  and 
horror  of  his  squire,  did  converse  of  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come."  As  for  his 
own  conclusions  on  the  subject,  he  professes 
to  offer  them  very  modestly  to  the  world,  ac- 
knowledging that  ere  they  are  made  canon- 
ical It  will  be  necessary  to  assemble  a  whole 
college,  or  rather  a  national  synod  of  anato- 
mists. Still,  he  maintains  that  he  has 
sprung  a  new  vein;  adding,  however,.  "If 
they  are  contented  to  allow  me  to  have  been 
the  first  that  by  art  endeavored  to  link  the 
.muscles  and  the  affections  together  in  a  Pa- 
thomyogamia,  or,  at  least,  to  have  published 
the  bans  between  Myologus  and  Pathology, 
so  that  any  philological  handfast  that  can 
marry  them  stronger  might  do  it  if  he  pleas- 
ed, I  ask  no  more." 

Before  proceeding  to  details  the  Chirofr- 
<^her  breaks  up  some  metaphysical  ground, 
and  starts  the  question.  Whether  the  motions 
which,  appearing  on  our  countenance,  be- 
come symbolical  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind,  are  voluntaryor  involuntary  ?  **  Phy- 
sicians," he  says,  "  call  that  an  animal  or 
voluntary  motion  which  is  made  by  preced- 
ing knowledge,  either  of  the  intellect  or  im- 
agination, whereby  the  motive  faculty  is  ex- 
cited, that  it  may  move  the  members  after 
divers  manners,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  the  appetite."  With  this  opinion  our  au- 
thor in  the  main  agrees.  We  ourselves, 
however,  have  been  accustomed  to  divide 
animal  motions  into  voluntary,  instinctive, 
.and  passionate.  It  is  true  that  all  these  can 
be  brought  under  one  head,  and  referred  to 
a  common  origin ;  but,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  division  we  have  adopted  is  the 
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most  convenient    At  any  rate  "animal" 
and  "  voluntary"  are  by  no  means  converti- 
ble terms. 
'Voluntary  motions  are  the  result  of  elec- 


cations  couched  in  their  names ;"  and  assist,  tion  consequent  on  a  kind  of  mental  solilo- 


quy, of  which  the  form  is,  "  To  do,  or  not 
to  do,  that  is  the  question."  They  are  of 
two  kinds;  the  one  the  result  of  deliberation 
immediately  preceding,  the  other  of  former 
deliberation  which  has  produced  a  habit. 
Under  the  latter  head  should,  perhaps,  be 
ranged  many  actions  which  are  improperly 
termed  instinctive.  For  example,  we  raise 
our  hand  to  ward  off  a  blow,  from  a  habit 
acquired  by  precedent  experience  of  pain; 
and  all  may  observe  in  children,  that  they 
are  very  far  from  having  any  instinctive  fear 
of  what  will  hurt  them,  until  by  frequent 
trials  they  have  acquired  a  sort  of  rough  cri- 
terion by  which  to  distinguish  danger  from 
its  opposite. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Seal iger,*  the 
Master  of  the  Subtleties,  is  right,  when  he 
reproves  Cardan  for  assigning  custom  as 
one  of  the  fountains  of  muscular  motion  dis- 
tinct from  the  action  of  the  soul ;  for  noth- 
ing that  has  not  a  soul  can  acquire  a  habit ; 
the  existence  of  the  first  is  an  essential  con- 
dition to  that  of  the  second,  which,  (there- 
fore, cannot  be  the  primary  cause  of  any 
muscular  motion. 

•* Custom,  indeed/'  says  Bulwer,  "and  the 
aptitude  of  parts,  do  advance  and  help  forward 
the  doing  or  perfecting  of  some  mouons ;  and 
it  is  worth  our  admiration  to  see  how  in  a  Chi- 
ronoroer,  who  has  his  soul  in  his  fingers,  the 
muscles  of  his  hand  should  be  directed,  so 
6wif\ly  to  the  nerves  of  his  instrument  while 
it  may  be  he  is  afflicted  in  mind,  his  hand  being 
driven  by  the  command  of  his  will  to  such  mo- 
tions, all  the  ready  variations  of  his  cunning 
fingers  being  done  by  the  nods  of  his  soul, 
though  unknown  to  him — unknown  by  reason 
of  long  custom,  by  which  such  actions  become 
most  easy.'' 

Bulwer  rejects  the  supposition  that  we 
perform  any  motions  whatever  instinctively ; 
that  is  to  say,  without  co-operation  of  the 
soul. 

"  We  do  not  always  mind  the  motion,"  he 
observes,  of  every  particle  in  our  head  and  face, 
yet  all  the  gestures  of  the  parts  which  we  ex- 
ercise, even  when  we  know  not  whether  we 
use  them  or  not,  are  motions  of  the  soul,  since 

rrformed  by  the  work  of  the  muscles.  *  And 
think,'  saith  Marinellus,  *  there  is  no 
man  when  he  moves  af\er  any  manner  his 
whole  head,  distorts  his  face,  eyebrow,  lip  or 
nose,  or  winks  with  one  eye,  which  actions 

•  De  Sobtititate,  99,  p.  339. 
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Bometimes  we  do,  not  being  aware  of  them,  and 
■o  against  our  knowledge  and  will ;  yet  none 
are  so  simple  to  think  they  are  not  the  actions 
of  the  soul,  and  done  by  voluntary  motion." 

But  how  that  can  be  done  by  voluntary 
motion  which  is  done  "  against  our  know- 
ledge and  will**  Bulwer  and  Marinellus 
explain  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  winking 
of  the  eyes  is  so  far  from  being  a  voluntary 
motion  sometimes,  that  it  is  done  against 
the  express  desire  of  the  will  on  the  ap- 
proach of  any  outward  object  to  too  great  a 
proximity.  And  Noctambuli  or  Somnaro- 
buli,  whatever  Sennertus  may  say,  cannot 
be  believed  to  perform  all  their  motions 
voluntarily. 

The  passionate  motions  of  the  counte- 
nance are  of  a  very  different  nature.  But 
they  cannot  be  called  voluntary,  because  it 
is  only  the  most  consummate  politicians, 
men  of  the  world,  and  actors,  that  are  able 
in  any  wise  to  restrain  and  regulate  them. 
Can  any  one  believe,  that  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  life  the  will  is  necessarily 
exerted  to  produce  a  smile,  or  a  frown,  or 
those  other  slight  and  evanescent  motions 
which  pass  over  the  countenance  like  a 
ripple  over  the  surface  of  water  ?  There  is 
an  anecdote  told  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
by  Herault  de  Sechelles,  which  will  illus- 
trate this  subject.  On  one  occasion,  he 
says,  she  sat  in  a  chair  before  a  numerous 
audience,  and  painted  in  succession  upon 
her  countenance  the  whole  series  of  pas- 
sions, with  all  their  various  shades  and 
modifications.  On  being  asked  how  she 
accomplished  this  difficult  task,  she  replied 
that  she  had  made  a  special  study  of  anat- 
omy, and  thus  knew  what  particular  muscle 
to  put  in  requisition  in  order  to  express  a 
certain  passion  of  the  mind.  But  this  was 
evidently  a  little  bit  oi  charlataneric  on  the 
lady's  part.  For,  the  same  muscle  assist- 
ing frequently  in  representing  many  and 
opposite  passions,  it  is  evident  that  no  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  anatomy  could  endow 
her  with  the  power  she  possessed.  We  must 
rather  believe,  that  by  the  mere  force <)f.  her 
imagination  she  was  capable,  in  common 
with  other  great  performers,  of  rousing  for 
a  moment  in  her  mind  the  passions  she 
wished  to  represent.  Without  this,  the 
mere  play  of  the  muscles  would  have  been 
but  a  convulsive  caricature;  with  it,  no 
anatomical  knowledge  was  necessary,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  attending  in- 
voluntarily and  almost  invariably  on  the 
passions  of  the  soul. 
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This  reminds  us  of  a  very  extraordinary 
proposition  put  forward  by  Descartes,  io 
his  work  entitled,  '  Lts  Passions  de  VAme.* 
He  maintains,  that  the  symbolical  signs  of 
our  passions  are  purely  arbitrary,  that  is, 
that  they  are  habits  of  our  body,  connected 
by  mere  accident  in  infancy  with  certain 
emotions  of  the  mind, — an  opinion  evident-  . 
ly  formed  on  a  very  superficial  observation 
of  a  particular  phenomenon,  namely,  that 
some  men — in  anger,  for  example,  or  any  . 
cognate  passion — turn  red,  while  other8*b6- 
come  pale.  Had  he  here  applied,  however, 
his  own  beautiful  theory  of  the  composite 
nature  of  the  passions,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  accounted  for  this  fact  in  a  far  more 
philosophical  manner,  by  supposing  that  in 
one  case  a  greater  amount  of  some  particu- 
lar affection  of  the  mind  was  mingled  with 
the  pure  passion  of  anger  than  in  the  other. 
As  it  is,  he  falls  into  what  appears  to  us  a 
very  absurd  mistake,  namely,  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  possible  that  the  same  acci- 
dent should  determine,  in  all  the  human 
species,  that  the  cont/action  of  the  brows, 
which  we  denominate  frowning,  should  ac- 
company the  passion  of  anger,  and  so  on. 

To  return,  however,  from  our  digression. 
Bulwer,  in  search  of  the  cause  of  muscular 
motion,  finds  it  in  what  he  calls  "  the  ani- 
mal faculty,  which  gives  sense  and  motion, 
which  suggests  cogitation,  intellection,  and 
memory,  and  which  transmits  sense  and 
motion  from  the  brain  by  the  conduct  of 
the  nerves,  with  the  Greeks  usually  called 
Xoylanmi,  that  is,  rationatrix,  presiding  over 
all  the  actions  and  motions  that  How  from 
our  will,  that  is  from  election  and  council." 
This  is  a  lengthy  descriptive  definition  of 
the  principle  of  our  existence,  and  the 
source  of  all  our  actions,  and  seems  to  sug- 
gest a  very  material  mode  of  viewing  man's 
nature.  However,  we  are  not  much  the 
wiser  when  we  learn  that  of  this  "  animal 
faculty"  the  **  motive  faculty"  is  a  species, 
which,  among  other  sffects,  produces  those 
which  paint  on  the  surface  of  the  body  the 
inward  agitation  of  the  mind. 

All  the  effects  of  this  faculty,  Bulwer,  as 
we  have  said,  esteems  to  be  voluntary.  He 
cannot  suppose  that  any  impression  made 
on  the  mind  should  rebound,  as  il  were,  and 
become  manifest  in  the  body,  without  the 
exertion  of  the  will.  Nor  can  he  under- 
stand that  the  motions  of  the  eountenanbe 
should  exist  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
gratification  of  some  appetite.  We  grant 
that  men  employ  their  countenances  in  ex- 
pressing love  and  hatred,  and  in  producing 
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pleasure  or  pain  in  the  minds  of  those  that 
behold  them ;  but  we  still  maintain  that 
they  do  this  as  oflen,  at  least,  involuntarily 
as  voluntarily,  and  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
they  are  imitating  the  involuntary  motions 
of  themselves  and  others. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  quitting  this 
sobject,  from  alluding  to  an  extraordinary 
notion  advanced  by  Galen.  He  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  all  our  motions  are  volun- 
tarily performed,  but  is  withheld  from  ma- 
king a  dogmatic  assertion  by  observing  that 
infants  move  and  are  yet  ignorant  of  the 
offices  of  muscles.  He  might  as  well  have 
been  staggered  by  the  fact,  that  all  men 
besides  anatomists  are  not  immovable.  For 
if  knowledge  be  required  to  precede  motion, 
it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  muscles,  but  of  the  end  to  be  attained. 
But  this  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Galen, 
vfho  asks  how  it  happens  that  infants,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  **  peculiar  instrument 
of  motion,''  should  rather  move  their  lips 
than  their  feet  ?  He  proposes  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  the  supposition  that  it  is  not 
we,  after  all,  that  move  our  muscles,  but 
that  when  we  desire  to  do  so,  God  is  present 
to  assist  us  ! 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  amid  these 
quaint,  general  speculations.  Let  us  leave 
the  examination  of  the  differences  and  re- 
semblances of  spontaneous  and  voluntary 
motion  in  the  hands  of  Picholhoraenes, 
Nancelius,  Archangelus,  and  Riolanus ; 
and,  taking  for  granted  that  there  are  seven 
parts  in  a  muscle,  descend  at  once  to  par- 
ticulars. Bulwer's  object  in  applying  him- 
self to  *' the  virgin  philosophy  of  gesture'' 
was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  enumer- 
ate and  methodize  all  he  knew  of  the  out- 
ward workings  of  the  mind  in  the  body. 
An  idea  of  the  importance  he  attached  to 
the  research  may  be  best  conveyed  by  the 
following  extraordinary  speculation  : — 

"  If  we  could  conceive  in  our  mind  all  the 
organs  of  motion  taken  out,  we  should  leave 
few  parts  to  remain.  %nd  you  would  not  ac- 
knowledge man  to  be  a  living  creature ;  and 
that  not  only  in  regard  he  is  depraved  in  his 
structure,  but   because  he  hath  sustained  a 

freater  loss  in  being  deprived  of  his  motion, 
or  were  tlie  abilities  that  proceed  from  motion 
and  its  instruments  separated  from  the  body, 
without  doubt  man  would  almost  cease  to  be  a 
man,  and  would  degenerate  into  a  plant  or 
•fbck,  whereupon  you  could  no  more  observe 
those  motions  of  the  muscles  which  are  neces- 
sary to  life ;  for  he  could  neither  follow  that 
which  is  wholesome,  nor  avoid  what  is 
noisome.  He  would  be  left  destitute  of  the 
grace  of  elocution,  and  his  mind  would  be  en- 


forced to  dwell  in  perpetual  silence,  as  in  a 
wooden  ecstncy  of  congelation, — nay,  his  soul, 
which  is  only  known  by  action,  being  otherwise 
very  obscure,  would  utterly  lose  the  benefit  of 
explaining  itself,  by  the  almost  innumerable 
motions  of  the  afiections  and  passions  which 
outwardly  appear  by  the  operation  of  the  mus- 
cles.       *»♦»•♦» 

**Mnn,"  continues  our  author,  further  on, 
**  whO}  in  respect  to  the  variety  and  excellency 
of  his  actions,  is  a  most  perfect  creature,  has  a 
body  withal  composed  ot  divers  parts,  answer- 
able to  the  variety^  of  his  actions,  and  every 
way  fitted  to  signify  and  explain  the  afiections 
of  his  mind  ;  among  which,  the  most  eminent 
and  obvious  part,  the  head,  wherein  the  whole 
man  seems  to  dwell,  hath  a  prerogative  in 
point  of  significative  motion,  and,  being  the 
forum  of  the  afiections,  hath  many  advantages 
for  declarative  action  of  the  subordinate  and 
more  private  parts  of  the  body.  And  all  this 
by  a  good  right,  as  being  the  root  of  the  afiec- 
tions and  the  principle  of  motion.  Hence  the 
instruments  ol  voluntary  motion,  the  muscles, 
disposed  in  the  head  or  face,  are  so  honorable 
and  remarkable,  that  if  man  were  deprived  of 
them  be  would  look  like  a  Socratical  statue, 
for  his  lace  would  be  always  in  one  fixed  pos- 
ture. There  might  be  faciesy  but  no  vuttus^ 
or  voluntary  explanation  of  his  mind.  It  would 
be  like  a  cabinet  locked  up  whose  key  is  lost 
No  certain  way  of  entrance  into  his  mind  being 
to  be  found,  Momus  his  cavil  would  be  just ; 
all  the  inward  motions  and  affections  of  his 
mind  would  be  obscured  in  silence,  and  be- 
come altogether  invisible;  the  countenance, 
without  the  moving  virtue  of  the  muscles,  or- 
dained in  time  to  measure  out  the  passions  and 
affections  of  the  mind,  remaining  like  a  watch, 
whose  spring  or  principle,  and  the  wheels  that 
served  (or  motion,  were  taken  out." 

We  have,  soon  after  this,  an  enumeration 
of  the  motions  of  the  head — in  a  place, 
from  a  place,  to  a  place,  and  by  a  place, 
"  when  its  potential  abilities  of  signification 
are  reduced  into  act,  by  any  affection  or 
pathetical  motion  of  the  mind."  The  most 
obvious  of  these  motions  are  the  most  com* 
plex,  which  are  perceived  before  we  notice 
the  simple  motions  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. In  a  nod,  for  example,  we  first 
notice  the  inclination  of  the  head,  and  then 
the  contraction  and  extension  of  the  mus- 
cles of  which  it  consists.  "  Some  of  these 
instruments  and  their  motions,  in  lean  and 
muscular  men,  do  evidently  appear  without 
any  dissection  through  the  veil  of  the  skin." 

Bulwer  now  enters  into  anatomical  de- 
tails concerning  the  muscles  by  which  the 
head  is  swayed  in  its  movements,  and  then 
develops  the  philosophy  of  nodding,  which 
action,  be  says,  expresses  *'  the  yielding 
flexibility  of  the  will."     In  this  manner  we 
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assent,  affirm,  yield,  grant,  vote,  confirm, 
ooofees,  admit,  allow,  and  approve  of  a 
thing,  as  a  witty  saying,  for  example.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  descend  into  the  mi- 
nute investigations  into  which  our  author 
plunges,  in  his  endeavors  to  determine  the 
true  value  and  signification  of  the  various 
kinds  of  nods,  tosses,  and  wags  of  the  head. 
We  can  only  observe,  that  he  attributes  the 
constant  paralytica!  shake  of  old  men's 
chins  to  a  perpetual  state  of  uncertainty 
between  assent  and  denial,  which  we  sup- 
pose must  be  understood  allegorically  ;  and 
that  he  makes  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
turning  away  of  the  face  by  rustics  and 
shamefaced  people,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  are  suspicious,  and  said,  according  to 
the  Spanish  proverb,  to  wear  their  beards 
OD  one  shoulder. 

"Light  displeasure,  also,"  says  he,  ''makes 
us  shake  our  heads,  and  cast  it  into  a  sort  of 
ague  of  distaete  j  which  gesture  we  also  use 
when  we  disallow,  chide,  forbid,  rebuke,  con- 
demn, doubt,  lament,  condole,  repent,  d&c; 
and  is  nothing  else  but  a  slow  and  definite 
trembling,  and  an  effect  arising  from  the  same 
cause  that  (ordinary)  trembling  and  horror  do, 
namely,  from  the  retiring  of  the  spirits,  but  in 
a  less  degree.  The  muscles  by  whose  opera- 
tion this  important  motion  is  produced  are  the 
oblique  muscles  of  dislike,  moving  reciprocally 
by  short  turns,  and  so  muliiplying  the  single 
motion  of  oblique  disallowance  into  a  redou- 
bled and  more  ample  circle  of  distaste.  The 
quick  succession  of  the  same  oblique  muscles 
of  one  side  working  alone,  and  their  fellows 
on  the  other  side  taking  ii  by  turns  to  main- 
tain the  rotation,  accomplisheth  also  that  mo- 
tion of  ihe  enraged  and  frantic  mind  which 
wheels  and  swings  about  the  head  in  a  volun- 
tary and  giddy  vertigo  of  frenzy  or  baccha- 
oaliaa  fury." 

In  the  tenderness  of  love  and  supplica- 
tioDy  as  well  as  in  grief  and  languishing  of 
the  mind,  the  head  is  bent  down  laterally 
on  one  side,  as  the  Ghost  of  Hermione  is 
described  in  the  WirUer^s  Tale. 

"The  intimations,"  says  Bulwer,  "that  are 
exhibited  by  this  lateral  motion  of  the  neck 
have  no  peculiar  muscles  assisned  unto  their 
action,  there  being  not  particular  and  private 
muBcles  allowed  to  every  motion  of  the  mind 
energetically  working  out  its  signification  by 
the  motion  of  the  head." 

Shakspeare,  in  the  passage  alluded  to 
above,  represents  Hermione  as  now  hang- 
ing her  head  to  one  side,  now  to  another ; 
but  Baldus  and  Bulwer  observe  that  on 
these  occasions  the  head  inclines  rather  to 
the  right  shoulder  than  to  the  lefl,  and  ad- 
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duce  many  acute  explanations  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

Much  of  the  amusement  of  Bulwer's 
work  is  derivable  from  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  quaint  expressions  and  similes  he 
employs.  He  discusses  the  arrogant  and 
elate  bearing  of  the  head  aloft  like  a  ship's 
mast  upheld  by  the  rigging,  the  "  voluntary 
crick  of  stiff-necked  cruelty,"  and  *'the 
chameleon-like  expression'%  of  shrugging, 
which  he  calls  also  a  '*  dive-dopper,  or 
dob-chick  of  the  mind."  By  the  way  he 
starts  a  curious  discussion  on  the  monk's 
hood,  thought  by  Vesalius  to  have  derived 
its  origin  from  the  muscle  trapezius ^  some- 
times called  cucullaris^  and  compared  by 
old  anatomical  writers,  now  to  a  maid's 
coif  or  kercher,  now  to  *'the  clout  which 
the  women  of  Cremona  wear  upon  their 
shoulders."  Bulwer,  not  satisfied  with 
these  similitudes,  denominates  it  *'  a  monk 
and  tacit  confessor  of  the  living  monastery 
of  Mount  Cephalon,  and  of  the  Order  of 
Nature."  From  the  trapezius  he  passes  to 
the  serratus,  and,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, ''  follows  the  unhappy  hint  of  another 
allegory,"  which  we  cannot  repeat. 

This,  which  is  an  outline  of  Bulwer's 
first  great  division,  will  give  some  idea  of 
his  mode  of  handling  the  subject.  He  dis- 
cusses in  the  same  manner  the  motions  of 
the  forehead,  brows,  ears,  nose,  cheeks, 
lips,  and  eyes.  In  the  various  sections  de- 
voted to  these  subjects  we  find  the  whole 
theory  of  nose-wisdom,  snorting,  winking, 
pouting,  mocking,  kissing,  gaping,  yawn- 
ing, shewing  the  tongue,  6i^c.  dec.  As  a 
further  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  these 
important  matters  are  treated,  we  give  the 
following— ;/br  the  ladies  : — 

"  In  salutation,  valediction,  reconciliation,  or 
renewing  of  love,  congratulation^  approbation, 
adulation,  subjection,  confederation,  but  more 
especially  and  naturally  in  token  of  love,  we 
use  to  kiss,  which  is  done  by  drawing  togeth- 
er the  lips  into  themselves,  and  a  little  putting 
forth  the  parts  that  lie  loosely  scatterea  about 
the  mouth«  this  being  the  usual  prologue  to  a 
kiss,  which  cannot  be  decently  done  unless  we 
a  little  contract  our  mouth ;  which  signifina- 
tions  of  our  will  are  thus  exhibited  l>y  the 
moving  of  the  muscle  commonly  called  the 
constringent  pair  of  the  lips^  or  corrugans^ 
from  puckering  the  mouth,  which  is  done  af\er 
this  manner : — The  upper  lip  is  not  only  drawn 
togetlier,  but  withal  pulled  downward,  and  the 
lower  lip  lided  up,  whereby  the  lips  are  col- 
lected and  reduced  into  themselves.  This 
muscle  I  find,  from  its  employment,  to  be 
called  osculatoriunij  because  it  contracts  the 
lips  when  we  fasten  a  kiss  upon  another  ^ 
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which  name  implies  only  tlie  manner  of  the 
outward  action,  and  not  any  inward  affection 
of  the  mind  exhibited  thereby,  the  Latins  hav- 
ing no  word  to  signify  both,  which  tlie  Greeks 
have,  with  whom  ipiXtir  is  both  to  love  and  to 
kiss.  This  muscle,  from  its  office,  might  be 
called  the  loving  pair — par  dilectionis^  or  the 
sphincter  of  salutation." 

The  Chirosopher  discusses  also  whether 
or  not  men  can  shake  their  ears  as  a  general 
rule.  Pliny,  of  whom  he  takes  no  notice, 
decides  in  the  negative.''* 

"  Clara montius,"  says  our  author,  "  and,  in- 
deed, all  semeioiical  philosophers,  are  here 
lost,  concluding  that  there  is  scarce  any  re- 
fluction  of  the  affection  into  the  ears,  and  that 
of  themselves  they  have  no  order  at  all  to  mo- 
tion :" 


— which  explains  the  cruel  irony  of  the  ex- 
pression "  Go  shake  your  ears.''  The 
whole  family  of  the  Flhcci  at  Rome,  how- 
ever, with  Hercules  and  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, are  said  to  have  been  not  quite  so 
helpless;  and  St.  Augustin  speaks  of  those 
who  could  move  one  or  both  ears  at  pleas- 
ure. Casaubon  and  Hofman  had  them- 
selves seen  individuals  who  could  perform 
this  achievement.  Vesalius  had  met  at  Pa- 
dua a  facetious  lawyer,  one  Claudius  Sy- 
monius.  a  Forojuliensian,  and  a  valiant  and 
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Bulwer,  "  with  his  very  countenance  alone, 
can  express  all  his  mind  and  desire,  when 
at  any  time  it  happens  to  be  inconvenient 
or  unlawful  to  open  it  in  words  at  length.*' 

"  In  profuse  laughter,"  observes  our  author, 
"  the  motions  thai  appear  in  the  face  are  very 
remarkable,  there  being  not  any  particle  of  the 
t'ace  that  is  movable  but  it  is  moved  by  com- 
mon or  its  particular  muscles,  whicb  lie  under 
the  skin  of  the  face,  and  whose  actions  intro- 
duce so  notable  a  change  and  alteration  in  the 
countenance.  Man  only  laughs  because  he 
hath  a  countenance  furnished  with  muscles  to 
declare  what  is  signified  thereby.  In  other 
creatures  the  face,  or  muzzle  rather,  is  dull 
and  heavy,  and  seems  to  sleep  in  an  immov- 
able habit;  not  but  that  other  creatures  are 
stirred  up  aAer  xhtir  nanner  lo  express  some 
signs  of  exultation  and  delight,  which  supply 
(he  place  of  laughter :  but  because  they  do 
not,  as  we  do,  change  their  countenance,  they 
are  not  said  to  laugh.  *  *  *  In  this  drama 
of  the  muscles  performed  by  excessive  laugh- 
ter upon  the  theatre  of  mirth,  the  countenance, 
the  mouth  seems  to  lead  the  chorus." 

After  this  Bulwer  enters  into  a  minute 
description  of  the  confusion  produced  in  the 
face  by'  excessrve  laughter  (passing  from 
the  lips  to  the  nose,  eyes,  and  eyebrows), 
and  explains  by  the  way  why  it  causes  the 
jaws  to  ache,  and  why  some  ladies  refrain 
from  laughing.     He  also  advances  what  he 


stout  man  called  Petrus  Ravisierius,  of  Ge-  ??*'?^*^f  ^^  .^®.*  "«^  l^J^^'J'  n^^J^^y'  ^\^} 

the  forehead  is  immovable  in  laughter.     If, 

however,  it  be  new,  it  is  false.  Some  men's 
foreheads  in  laughter  wrinkle  excessively, 
a  true  representation  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  Laughing  Faun. 

Into  further  details,  however,  we  cannot 
enter,  and  shall  conclude  with  a  word  on 
the  new  nomenclature  proposed  by  the  Chi- 
rosopher. As  the  reader  will  have  already 
suspected,  he  derives  the  names  he  pro- 
poses to  give  to  the  muscles  from  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  they  assist  in  expressing. 
A  few  specimens  will  impart  some  idea  of 
his  plan.  The  two  muscles  which  perform 
the  act  of  nodding  are  called  the  assenting 
or  yielding  pair,  or  the  muscles  of  approba- 
''         those  which  assist  in  bowing  are  the 


neva,  who  could  with  great  facility  wag 
their  ears.  Scipio  Duplesis,  moreover,  sur- 
named  *'  the  Resolver,"  writes  of  two  in- 
habitants of  Gascony  whom  he  had  ascer- 
tained from  personal  observation  to  possess 
this  faculty.  Bulwer  himself  reports  that  a 
schoolfellow  of  bis  used  in  sport  to  move 
his  ears;  and  we  ourselves  can  add,  that 
whilst  undergoing  the  process  of  education 
we  were  fortunate  enough  once  to  encounter 
a  boy  who  could  not  only  shake  his  ears, 
but  fold  them  like  a  leaf  of  the  sensitive 
plant  shrinking  from  the  hand  of  man. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  concluding 
this  paper,  from  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
John  Bulwer's  speculations  on  laughter. 
He  introduces  them  by  a  description  of  the 
broad  membrane  which  covers  the  face  like 
a  vizard,  and  under  which  work  the  forty- 
six  mascles  that  concur  in  producing  the 
varied  expressions  of  the  countenance, 
twenty-four  being  destined  to  assist  the  mo- 
tions of  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  alone,  which 
show  the  importance  of  these  features  in 
the  physical  language  of  the  passions.  "  By 
means  of  these   instruments,  man,"   says 

•  Hiat.  Nat.  lib.  zi.  c.  50. 
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reverential  pair,  or  the  muscles  of  adora- 
tion; those  by  which  the  shaking  of  the 
head  is  performed  are  called  musculos  a6- 
nuentes,  denying  muscles ;  that  which  luVns 
the  eye  towards  the  nose  is  the  squinting, 
tragic,  or  hobgoblin  muscle ;  and  so  on. 

Ffom  these  xamples  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  friend  Bulwer  wishes  to  establish  that 
all  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  employed  to 
express  the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  that 
by  observing  their  motions  we  may  become 
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acqaainled  with  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  we  mix  in  the  world.     And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  physiogno- 
mist is  able,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  effect 
this.     Bat  whether  it  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  observation  of  '*  the  pathetical  motions 
of   the   countenance"    into   a  science  is 
another  thing.     We  think  it  is  not.     The 
art  of  detecting  the  inner  workings  of  the 
spirit  by  scrutinizing  the  features  may  be 
attained  by  a  man  of  calm  understanding 
and  acute  observation,  but  this  power  can- 
not be  communicated  in  any  thing  like  per- 
fection to  another.     There  is  no  progres- 
sive improvement  in  physiognomy.     All  de- 
pends on  the  individual  ability  of  one  man. 
At  the  same  time  the  study  is  by  no  means 
unuseful.     If  it  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  attain  the  power  of  **  finding  the  mind's 
construction  in  the  face,"  it  is  yet  within 
the  reach  of  all  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  passions  as  connected 
with   their  outward    manifestations.      By 
studying  physiognomy  also,  the  speculator 
on  moral  phenomena  will  greatly  assist  him- 
self, for  the  mind  loves  to  find  something 
material  whereon  to  rest.     It  soon  ^rows 
weary  of  the  circling  flight  of  the  eagle,  and 
alights  with  pleasure  on  a  pinnacle  whose 
base  reposes  on  the  earth.     Those,  there- 
fore, who  can  reconcile  themselves  to  Bul- 
wer's  quaint  style,  frigid  allegories,  ridicu- 
lous  conceits,  and   absurd   nomenclature, 
will  not   go  away  uninstructed    from    his 
pages.  Let  them,  therefore,  look  out  for  his 
volume.     It  is  rare,  and  we  wish  they  may 
get  it.     The  man  had  much  sterling  sense, 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, a  considerable — nay,  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  anatomy,  and  though  not 
always  successful   in  his  explanations,  or 
philosophical  in  his  theories,  he  is  almost 
always  ingenious,  and  invariably  contrives 
to  enliven  his  disquisitions  by  some  odd  ex- 
pression or  eccentric  idea. 
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CONFESSIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  A 
WATER.PATIENT. 

BT    S.    E.    BULWER   LTTTON,    BART. 
From  Ui«  New  Monthlj  Hofaune. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  am  truly  glad  to  see  so  worthily  filled 
the  presidency  in  one  of  the  many  chairs 
which  our  republic  permits  to  criticism  and 
letters — a  dignity  in  which  I  had  the  honor 


to  precede  you,  sub  consule  Planco,  in  the 
good  days  of  William  IV.     I  feel  as  if  there 
were  something  ghostlike  in  my  momentary 
return  to  my  ancient  haunts,  no  longer  in 
the  editorial  robe  and  purple,  but  address- 
ing a  new  chief,  and  in  great  part,  a  new 
assembly  :  For  the  reading  public  is  a  crea- 
ture of  rapid  growth — every  five  years  a 
fresh  generation  pours  forth  from  our  insti- 
tutes, our  colleges,  our  schools,  demanding, 
and  filled  with  fresh  ideas,  fresh  principles 
and  hopes.     And  the  seas  wash  the  place 
where   Canute  parleyed   with   the  waves. 
All  that  interested  the  world,  when  to  me 
(then  Mr.  Editor), now  your  humble  servant, 
contributors  addressed  their  articles — hot 
and  seasoned  for  the  month,  and  like  all 
good  articles  to  a  periodical  "warranted 
mi  to  keep,"  have  pa.sscd  away  into  the 
lumber-room,  where  those  old  maids.  History 
and  Criticism,  hoard  their  scraps  and  relics, 
and  where,  amidst  dust  and  silence,  things 
old-fashioned  ripen  into  things  antique.  The 
roar  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  still,  Fanny  Kera- 
ble  acts  no  more,  the  "  Hunchback"  awaits 
upon  our  shelves  the  resuscitation  of  a  new 
Julia ;  poets  of  promise  have  become  mute, 
Rubini  sings  no  more,  Macready  is  in  the 
provinces  ;  ••  Punch"  frisks  it  on  the  jocund 
throne  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  over  a  domain 
once    parcelled    amongst    many,    reigns 
**  Boz."     Scattered  and  voiceless  the  old 
contributors — a  new  hum  betrays  the  chang- 
ing Babel  of  a  new  multitude.      Gliding 
thus,  I  say,  ghostlike,  amidst  the  present 
race,  busy  and  sanguine  as  the  past,  I  feel 
that  it  best  suits  with  a  ghost's  dignity,  to 
appear  but  for  an  admonitory  purpose ;  not 
with  the  light  and  careless  step  of  an  ordi- 
nary visitor,  but  with  meaning  stride,  and 
finger  upon  lip.     Ghosts,  we  know,  have 
appeared  to  predict  death — more  gentle  I, 
my  apparition  would  only  promise  healing, 
and  beckon  not  to  graves  and  charnels,  but 
to  the  Hygeian  spring. 

And  now  that  I  am  fairly  on  the  ground, 
let  us  call  to  mind,  Mr.  Editor,  the  illustri- 
ous names  which  still  overshadow  it  at  once 
with  melancholy  and  fame.  Your  post  has 
been  filled  by  men,  whose  fate  precludes 
the  envy  which  their  genius  might  excite. 
By  Campbell,  the  high-souled  and  silver- 
tongued,  and  by  Hook,  from  whom  jest,  and 
whim,  and  humor,  flowed  in  so  free  and 
riotous  a  wave,  that  books  confined  and 
narrowed  away  the  stream ;  to  read  Hook  is 
to  wrong  him.  Nor  can  we  think  of  your 
predecessors  without  remembering  your 
rival,  Hoody  who,  as  the  tree  puts  forth  the 
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most  exuberant  blossoms  the  year  before  its 
decay,  showed  the  bloom  and  promise  of  his 
genius  most  when  the  worm  was  at  the  trunk. 
To  us  behind  the  scenes,  to  us  who  knew 
the  men,  bow  melancholy  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  fresh  and  youthful  intellect,  the 
worn  out  and  broken  frame;  for,  despite 
what  I  have  seen  written,  Campbell  when 
taken  at  the  right  moment,  was  Campbell 
ever.  Not  capable  indeed,  towards  the  last, 
of  the  same  exertion,  if  manifested  by  those 
poor  evidences  of  what  is  in  us,  that  books 
parade,  but  still  as  powerful  in  his  great  and 
noble  thoughts,  in  the  oral  poetry  revealed 
by  flashes  and  winged  words,  though  un- 
rounded into  form.  And  Hook  jested  on 
the  bed  of  death,  as  none  but  he  could  jest. 
And  Hood  1  who  remembers  not  the  tender 
pathos,  the  exquisite  humanity  which  spoke 
forth  from  his  darkened  room  ?  Alas !  what 
prolonged  pangs,  what  heavy  lassitude,  what 
death  in  life  did  these  men  endure  1 

Here  we  are,  Mr.  Editor,  in  these  days 
of  cant  and  jargon,  preaching  up  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  forcing  our  children 
under  melon-frames,  and  babbling  to  the 
laborer  and  mechanic,  "  Read,  and  read, 
and  read,"  as  if  God  had  not  given  us 
muscles,  and  nerves,  and  bodies,  subjected 
to  exquisite  pains  as  pleasures — as  if  the 
body  were  not  to  be  cared  for  and  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  mind ;  as  if  health  were  no 
blessing  instead  of  that  capital  good,  with- 
out which  all  other  blessings-i^ave  the  hope 
of  health  eternal — grow  flat  and  joyless;  as 
if  the  enjoyment  of  the  world  in  which  we 
are,  was  not  far  more  closely  linked  with 
our  physical  than  our  mental  selves ;  as  if 
we  were  better  than  maimed  and  imperfect 
men ;  so  long  as  our  nerves  are  jaded  and 
prostrate,  our  senses  dim  and  heavy,  our 
relationship  with  Nature  abridged  and 
thwarted  by  the  jaundiced  eye,  and  failing 
limb,  and  trembling  hand — ^the  apothecary's 
shop  between  us  and  the  sun  1  For  the 
mind,  we  admit,  that  to  render  it  strong 
and  clear,  habit  and  discipline  are  required ; 
-—how  deal  we  (especially  we,  Mr.  Editor, 
of  the  London  world — we  of  the  literary  craft 
-^we  of  the  restless,  striving  brotherhood) 
— how  deal  we  with  the  body  ?  We  carry 
it  on  with  us,  as  a  post-horse,  from  stage  to 
stage — does  it  flag?  no  rest!  give  it  ale  or 
the  spur.  We  begin  to  feel  the  frame  break 
under  us ; — we  administer  a  drug,  gaiu  a 
temporary  relief,  shift  the  disorder  from  one 
part  to  another — forget  our  ailments  in  our 
excitements,  and  when  we  pause  at  last, 
thoroughly  i^att^ed,  with  complaints  grown 
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chronic,  diseases  fastening  to  the  organs, 
send  for  the  doctors  in  good  earnest,  and 
die  as  your  predecessors  and  your  rival  died, 
under  combinations  of  long-neglected  mala- 
dies, which  could  never  have  been  knowo 
had  we  done  for  the  body  what  we  do  for 
the  mind — made  it  strong  by  discipline,  and 
maintained  it  Arm  by  habit.  Not  alone  call- 
ing  to  recollection  our  departed  friends,  but 
looking  over  the  vast  6eld  of  suffering  which 
those  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  men  who 
think  and  labor  cannot  fail  to  behold  around 
them,  I  confess,  though  I  have  something 
of  Canning's  disdain  of  professed  philanthro- 
pists, and  do  not  love  every  knife-grinder 
as  much  as  if  he  were  my  brother — I  con- 
fess nevertheless  that  I  am  filled  with  an 
earnest  pity ;  and  an  anxious  desire  seizes 
me  to  communicate  to  others  that  simple 
process  of  healing  and  well  being  which 
has  passed  under  my  own  experience,  and 
to  which  I  gratefully  owe  days  no  longer 
weary  of  the  sun,  and  nights  which  no 
longer  yearn  for  and  yet  dread  the  morrow. 

And  now,  Mr.  Eklitor,  I  may  be  pardoned, 
I  trust,  if  I  illustrate  by  my  own  case  the 
system^  I  commend  to  others. 

I  have  been  a  workman  in  my  day.  I 
began  to  write  and  to  toil,  and  to  win  some 
kind  of  a  name,  which  I  had  the  ambition 
to  improve,  while  yet  little  more  than  a  boy. 
With  strong  love  for  study  in  books— 
with  yet  greater  desire  to  accomplish  myself 
in  the  knowledge  of  men,  for  sixteen  years 
I  can  conceive  no  life  to  have  been  more 
filled  by  occupation  than  mine.  What  time 
was  not  given  to  the  action  was  given  to 
study;  what  time  not  given  to  study,  to 
action — labor  in  both  !  To  a  constitution 
naturally  far  from  strong,  I  allowed  no  pause 
or  respite.  The  wear  and  tear  went  on 
without  intermission — the  whirl  of  the  wheel 
never  ceased.  Sometimes,  indeed,  thorough- 
ly overpowered  and  exhausted,  I  sought  lor 
escape.  The  physicians  said  "Travel," 
and  I  travelled.  "  Go  into  the  country," 
and  I  went.  But  in  such  attempts  at  repose 
all  my  ailments  gathered  round  me — made 
themselves  far  more  palpable  and  felt.  I 
had  no  resource  but  to  fly  from  myself — to 
fly  into  the  other  world  of  books,  or  thought, 
or  reverie — to  live  in  some  state  of  being 
less  painful  than  my  own.  As  long  as  I  was 
always  at  work  it  seemed  that  I  had  no  lei- 
sure to  be  ill.    Quiet  was  ray  torment. 

At  length  the  frame  thus  long  neglected 
— patched  up  for  a  while  by  drugs  and 
doctors — put  off  and  trifled  with  as  an  in- 
trusive dun — like  a  dun  who  is  in  his  rights 
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— ^brought  in  its  arrears — crushing  and  ter- 
rible, accu  adulated  ihroogh  long  years. 
Worn  out  and  wasted,  the  constitution 
seemed  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. The  exhaustion  of  toil  and  study 
had  been  completed  by  great  anxiety  and 
grief.  I  had  watched  with  alternate  hope 
and  fear  the  lingering  and  mournful  death- 
bed of  my  nearest  relation  and  dearest  friend 
^-of  the  person  around  whom  was  entwined 
the  strongest  afiection  my  life  had  known 
— and  when  all  was  over,  I  seemed  scarcely 
to  live  myself. 

At  this  time,  about  the  January  of  1844, 
I  was  thoroughly  shattered.  The  least  at- 
tempt at  exercise  exhausted  me.  The 
nerves  gave  way  at  the  most  ordinary  ex- 
citement— a  chronic  iirritation  of  that  vast 
surface  we  call  the  mucous  membrane  which 
had  defied  ft>r  years  all  medical  skill,  ren- 
dered me  continually  liable  to  acute  attacks, 
which  from  their  repetition,  and  the  increas- 
ed feebleness  of  my  frame,  might  at  any  time 
be  fatal.  Though  free  from  any  organic 
dnease  of  the  heart,  its  action  was  morbidly 
restless  and  painful.  My  sleep  was  without 
refreshment.  At  morning  I  rose  more 
weary  than  I  laid  down  to  rest 

Without  fatiguing  you  and  your  readers 
further  with  the  long  a  cohors  of  my  com- 
plaints,! pass  on  to  record  my  struggle  to 
resist  them.  I  have  always  had  a  great  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  will.  What  a  man 
determines  to  do-^that  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  the  hundred  I  hold  that  he  succeeds 
in'doing.  I  determined  to  have  some  insight 
into  a  knowledge  I  had  nevev  attained  since 
manhood — the  knowledge  of  health. 

I  resolutely  put  away  books  and  study, 
sought  the  airs  which  the  physicians  esteem- 
ed most  healthful,  and  adopted  the  strict 
regimen  on  which  all  the  children  of  i£scu- 
lapius  so  wisely  insist.  In  short,  I  main- 
tained the  same  general  habits  as  to  hours, 
diet  (with  the  exception  of  wine,  which  in 
moderate  quantities  seemed  to  me  indispen- 
sable,) and,  so  far  as  my  strength  would 
allow,  of  exercise,  as  I  found  afterwards 
institiftted  at  hydropathic  establishments.  I 
dwell  on  this  to  forestall  in  some  manner 
the  common  remark  of  persons  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  medical  agencies  of 
water — that  it  is  to  the  regular  life  which 
water-patients  lead,  and  not  to  the  element 
itself  that  they  owe  their  recovery.  Never- 
theless I  found  that  these  changes,  however 
salutary  in  theory,  produced  little  if  any 
practical  amelioration  in  my  health.  All 
invalids  know»  perhaps,  how  difficttlt,  under 
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ordinary  circumstances,  is  the  alteration  of 
habits  from  bad  to  good.  The  early  rising, 
the  walk  before  breakfast,  so  delicious  in 
the  feelings  of  freshness  and  vigor  which 
they  bestow  upon  the  strong,  often  become 
punishments  to  the  valetudinarian.  Head- 
ache, languor,  a  sense  of  weariness  over  the 
eyes,  a  sinking  of  the  whole  system  towards 
noon,  which  seemed  imperiously  to  demand 
the  dangerous  aid  of  stimulants,  were  all 
that  I  obtained  by  the  morning  breeze  and 
the  languid  stroll  by  the  seashore.  The 
suspension  firom  study  only  afflicted  me  with 
intolerable  ennui,  and  added  to  the  profound 
dejection  of  the  spirits.  The  brain,  so  long 
accustomed  to  morbid  activity,  was  but  with* 
drawn  from  its  usual  occupations  to  invent 
horrors  and  chimeras.  Over  the  pillow, 
vainly  sought  two  hours  before  midnight, 
hovered  no  golden  sleep.  The  absence  of 
excitement,  however  unhealthy,  only  aggra- 
vated the  symptoms  of  ill  health.* 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  met  by  chance, 
in  the  library  at  St.  Leonard's,  with  Captain 
Claridge's  work  on  the  '*  Water  Cure,"  as 
practised  by  Preisnitz,  at  Graafenb^g. 
Making  allowance  for  certain  exaggerations 
therein,  which  appeared  evident  to  my  com- 
mon sense,  enough  still  remained  not  only 
to  captivate  the  imagination  and  flatter  the 
hopes  of  an  invalid,  but  to  appeal  with  favor 
to  his  sober  judgment.  Till  then,  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  and  the  system^  ex- 
cept by  some  such  vague  stories  and  good 
jests  as  had  reached  my  ears  in  Germany,  I 
resolved  at  least  to  read  what  more  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  aristoa  udor,  and  exr 
amine  dispassionately  into  its  merits  as  a 
medicament.  I  was  then  under  the  advice 
of  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  our  age. 
I  had  consulted  half  the  faculty.  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  attention, 
and  to  be  confident  in  the  skill,  of  those 
whose  prescriptions  had,  from  time  to  time, 
flattered  my  hopes  and  enriched  the  chemist. 
But  the  truth  must  be  spoken — far  from 
being  better,  I  was  sinking  fast.  Little  re^ 
mained  to  me  to  try  in  the  great  volume  of 
the  herbal.  Seek  what  I  would  next,  even 
if  a  quackery,  it  certainly  might  expedite  my 
grave,  but  it  could  scarcely  render  life — at 
least  the  extern al  life — more  unjoyous.  Ac- 
cordingly I  examined,  with  such  grave 
thought  as  a  sick  man  brings  to  bear  upon 
his  case,  all  the  grounds  upon  which  to  jus- 
tify to  myself — an  excursion  to  the  snows 
of  Silesia.  But  I  own  that  in  proportion 
as  I  found  my  faith  in  the  system  strengthen, 
I  shrunk  from  the  terrors  of  this  long  jour- 
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ney  to  the  rugged  region  in  which  the 
probable  lodging  would  be  a  laborer's  cot- 
tage»*  and  in  which  the  Babel  of  a  hundred 
languages  (so  agreeable  to  the  healthful  de- 
light in  novelty — so  appalling  to  the  sickly 
despondency  of  a  hypochondriac,)  would 
murmur  and  growl  over  a  public  table  spread 
with  no  tempting  condiments.  Could  I 
hope  to  find  healing  in  my  own  land,  and 
not  too  far  from  my  own  doctors  in  case  of 
failure,  I  might  indeed  solicit  the  watery 
gods — but  the  journey  1  I  who  scarcely 
lived  through  a  day  without  leech  or  potion ! 
— ^the  long — gelid  journey  to  Graa  fen  berg 
— I  should  be  sure  to  fall  ill  by  the  way — 
to  be  clutched  and  mismanaged  by  some 
German  doctor — to  deposite  my  bones  in 
some  dismal  church-yard  on  the  banks  of 
the  Father  Rhine. 

While  thus  perplexed,  I  fell  in  with  one  of 
the  pamphlets  written  by  Doctor  Wilson,  of 
Malvern,  and  my  doubts  were  solved.  Here 
was  an  English  doctor,  who  had  himself 
known  more  than  ray  own  sufferings,  who, 
like  myself,  had  found  the  pharmacopeia  in 
Tain — who  had  spent  ten  months  at  Graaf- 
enberg,  and  left  all  his  complaints  behind 
him — who,  fraught  with  the  experience  he 
had  acquired,  not  only  in  his  own  person, 
but  from  scientific  examination  of  the  cases 
under  his  eye,  had  transported  the  system 
to  our  native  shores,  and  who  proffered  the 
proverbial  salubrity  of  Malvern  air  and  its 
holy  springs,  to  those  who,  like  me,  had 
ranged  in  vain,  from  simple  to  mineral,  and 
who  had  become  bold  by  despair — bold 
enough  to  try  if  health,  like  truth,  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well. 

I  was  not  then  aware  that  other  institu- 
tions had  been  established  in  England  of 
more  or  less  fame.  I  saw  in  Doctor  Wil- 
son the  first  transporter — at  least  as  a  phy- 
sician— of  the  Silesian  system,  and  did  not 
pause  to  look  out  for  other  and  later  pupils 
of  this  innovating  German  school. 

I  resolved  then  to  betake  myself  to  Mal- 
vern. On  my  way  through  town  I  paused, 
in  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  to  inquire  of 
some  of  the  faculty  if  they  thought  the  wa- 
ter-cure would  suit  my  case.     With  one  ex- 

*  Let  me  not  disparage  the  fountain  head  of 
the  water-cure,  the  parent  institution  of  the  great 
Preisnilz.  I  believe  many  of  the  earlier  hard- 
ahipa  complained  of  at  Graafenberg  have  been 
removed  or  amended ;  and  such  ns  remain,  are 
DO  doubt  well  compensated  by  the  vast  experi- 
ence and  extraordinary  tact  of  a  man  who  will 
rank  hereaf\er  amongst  the  most  illustrious  dis- 
coverer! who  have  ever  benefited  the  human 
race. 
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ception,  they  were  unanimous  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  denunciations.  Granting 
even  that  in  some  cases, 'especially  of  rheu- 
matism, hydropathy  had  produced  a  cure — 
to  my  complaints  it  was  worse  than  inappli- 
cable— it  was  highly  dangerous — it  would 
probably  be  fatal.  I  had  not  stamina  for 
the  treatment — it  would  fix  chronic  ailments 
into  organic  disease — surely  it  would  be 
much  better  to  try  what  I  had  not  yet  tried. 
What  had  I  not  yet  tried?  A  course  of 
prussic  acid !  Nothing  was  better  for  gas- 
trite  irritation,  which  was  no  doubt  the  main 
cause  of  mj  suffering !  If,  however,  I  were 
obstinately  bent  upon  so  mad  an  experiment, 
Doctor  Wilson  was  the  last  person  I  should 
go  to.  I  was  not  deterred  by  all  these  in- 
timidations, nor  seduced  by  the  salubrious 
allurements  of  the  prussic  acid  under  its  sci- 
entific appellation  of  hydiocamic.  A  little 
reflection  taught  me  that  the  members  of  a 
learned  profession  are  naturally  the  very 
persons  least  disposed  to  favor  innovation 
upon  the  practices  which  custom  and  pre- 
scription have  rendered  sacred  in  their  eyes. 
A  lawyer  is  not  the  person  to  consult  upoa 
bold  reforms  in  jurisprudence.  A  physician 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  own  that  a  Si- 
lesian peasant  will  cure  with  water  the  dis- 
eases which  resist  an  armament  of  phials. 
And  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  objections 
to  Dr.  Wilson,  I  had  read  in  his  own  pamph- 
let attacks  upon  the  orthodox  practice  suffi- 
cient to  account  for — ^perhaps  to  justify — 
the  disposition  to  depreciate  him  in  return. 

Still  my  friends  were  anxious  and  fearful ; 
to  please  them  I  continued  to  inquire, though 
not  of  physicians  but  of  patients.  1  sought 
out  some  of  those  who  had  gone  through 
the  process.  I  siAed  some  of  the  cases  of 
cure  cited  by  Doctor  Wilson.  I  found  the 
account  of  the  patients  so  encouraging,  the 
cases  quoted  so  authentic,  that  I  grew  im- 
patient of  delay.  I  threw  physic  to  the 
dogs,  and  went  to  Malvern. 

it  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Editor,  to  de- 
tail the  course  I  underwent.  The  different 
resources  of  water  as  a  medicament,  are  to 
be  found  in  many  works  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  well  worth  the  study.  In  this 
letter  I  suppose  myself  to  be  addressing 
those  as  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  the 
system  as  I  myself  was  at  the  first,  and  I 
deal  therefore  only  in  generals. 

The  first  point  which  impressed  and 
struck  me  was  the  extreme  and  utter  inno- 
cence of  the  water-cure  in  skilful  hands — 
in  any  hands  indeed  not  thoroughly  new  to 
the  system.    Certainly  when  I  went,  I  be- 
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Heved  it  to  be  a  kill  or  cure  system.     I  fan- 
cied it  must  be  a  very  violent  remedy — that 
it  doubtless  might  effect  great  and  magical 
cures — but  that  if  it  failed  it  might  be  fatal. 
Now,  I  speak  not  alone  of  my  own  case,  but 
of  the  immense  number  of  cases  I  have  seen 
— patients  of  all  ages — all  species  and  gene- 
ra of  disease — all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
constitution,  when  I  declare,  upon  my  hon- 
or, that  1  never  witnessed  one  dangerous 
symptom  produced  by  the  water-cure,  wheth- 
er at  Doctor  Wilson's  or  the  other  Hydro- 
pathic Institutions  which  I  afterwards  visit- 
ed.    And  though  unquestionably  fatal  con- 
sequences might  occur  from  gross  misman- 
agement, and  as  unquestionably  have  so  oc- 
curred at  various  establishments,  I  am  yet 
convinced  that  water  in  itself  is  so  friendly 
to  the  human  body,  that  it  requires  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  bungling,  of  igno- 
rance, and  presumption,  to  produce  results 
really  dangerous ;  that  a  regular  practition- 
er does  more  frequent  mischief  from  the 
misapplication  of  even  the  simplest  drugs, 
than  a  water  doctor  of  very  moderate  expe- 
rience does,  or  can  do,  by  the  misapplica- 
tion of  his  baths  and  friction.     And  here  I 
must  observe,  that  those  portions  of  the 
treatment  which  appear  to  the  uninitiated 
as  the  most  perilous,  are  really  the  safest,* 
and  can  be  applied  with  the  most  impunity 
to  the  weakest  constitutions ;  whereas  those 
which  appear  from  our  greater  familiarity 
with  them,  the  least  startling  and  most  innoc- 
nons,t  are  those  which  require  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  general  pathology  and  the  in- 
dividual constitution.     I  shall  revert  to  this 
part  of  my  subject  before  I  conclude. 

The  next  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
extraordinary  ease  with  which,  under  this 
system,  good  habits  are  acquired  and  bad 
habits  relinquished.  The  difficulty  with 
which,  under  orthodox  medical  treatment, 
stimulants  are  abandoned,  is  here  not  wit- 
nessed. Patients  accustomed  for  half  a 
century  to  live  hard  and  high,  wine  drink- 
ers, spirit-bibbers,  whom  the  regular  physi- 
cian has  sought  in  vain  to  reduce  to  a  daily 
pint  of  sherry,  here  voluntarily  resign  all 
strong  potations,  after  a  day  or  two  cease 
to  feel  the  want  of  them,  and  reconcile  them- 
selves to  water  as  if  they  had  drank  nothing 
else  all  their  lives.  Others,  who  have  had 
recourse  for  years  and  years  to  medicine, — 
their  potion  in  the  morning,  their  cordial  at 
noon,  their  pill  before  dinner,  their  narcot- 
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*  Sach  aa  the  wet-sheet  packing, 
t  Tbe  plunge-bath — the  Douche. 


ic  at  bed- time,  cease  to  require  these  aids 
to  life,  as  if  by  a  charm.  Nor  this  alone. 
Men  to  whom  mental  labor  has  been  a  ne- 
cessary— who  have  existed  on  the  excite- 
ment of  the  passions  and  the  stir  of  the  in- 
tellect— who  have  felt,  these  withdrawn,  the 
prostration  of  the  whole  system — the  lock 
to  the  wheel  of  the  entire  machine — return 
at  once  to  the  careless  spirits  of  the  boy  in 
his  first  holiday 

Here  lies  a  great  secret;  water  thus  skil- 
fully administered  is  in  itself  a  wonderful 
excitement,  it  supplies  the  place  of  all  others 
— it  operates  powerfully  and  rapidly  upon 
the  nerves,  sometimes  to  calm  them,  some- 
times to  irritate,  but  always  to  occupy. — 
Hence  follows  a  consequence  which  all  pa- 
tients have  remarked — the  complete  repose 
of  the  passions  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  cure;  they  seem  laid  asleep  as  if  by  en- 
chantment.    The  intellect  shares  the  same 
rest ;  afler  a  short  time,  mental  exertion  be- 
comes impossible;  even  the  memory  grows 
far  less  tenacious  of  its  painful  impressions, 
cares  and  griefs  are  forgotten  ;  the  sense  of 
the  present  absorbs  the  past  and  future; 
there  is  a  certain  freshness  and  youth  which 
pervade  the  spirits,  and  live  upon  the  en- 
joyment of  the  actual  hour.     Thus  the  great 
agents  of  our  mortal  wear  and  tear — the 
passions  and  the  mind — calmed  into  strange 
rest, — Nature  seems  to  leave  the  body  to  its 
instinctive  tendency,  which  isalwaystowards 
recovery.     All  that  interests  and  amuses  is 
of  a  healthful  character ;  exercise,  instead 
of  being  an  unwilling  drudgery,  becomes 
the  inevitable  impulse  of  the  frame  braced 
and  invigorated  by  the  element.     A  series 
of  reactions  is  always  going  on — the  willing 
exercise  produces  refreshing  rest,  the  re- 
freshing rest  willing  exercise.    The  extra- 
ordinary effect  which  water  taken  early  in 
the  morning  produces  on  the  appetite  is  well 
known  amongst  those  who  have  tried  it, 
even  before  the  water-cure  was  thought  of; 
an  appetite  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  skil- 
ful doctor  to  check  into  moderate  gratifica- 
tion ;  the  powers  of  nutrition  become  sin- 
gularly strengthened,  the  blood  grows  rich 
and    pure — the    constitution   is   not   only 
amended — it  undergoes  a  change.* 

The  safety  of  the  system,  then,  struck  me 
first ; — its  power  of  replacing  by  healthful 
stimulants  the  morbid  ones  it  withdrew. 


*  Doctor  Wildon  obeerred  to  me  once,  rery  tru- 
ly I  think,  that  many  regular  physicians  are  be- 
ginning to  own  the  effect  of  water  as  a  stimulant, 
who  yet  do  not  perceive  its  far  more  complicated 
and  beneficial  effects  aa  an  alterative. 
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whether  physical  or  moral,  surprised  me 
next; — that  which  thirdly  impressed  me 
was  no  less  contrary  to  aJl  my  preconceived 
notions.  I  had  fancied  that  whether  good 
or  bad,  the  system  must  be  one  of  great 
hardship,  extremely  repugnant  and  disa- 
greeable. I  wondered  at  myself  to  find  how 
soon  it  became  so  associated  with  pleasura- 
ble and  grateful  feelings  as  to  dwell  upon 
the  mind  amongst  the  happiest  passages  of 
existence.  For  my  own  part,  despite  all 
my  ailments,  or  whatever  may  have  been 
my  cares,  I  have  ever  found  exquisite  plea- 
sure in  that  sense  of  beiiig  which  is  as  it 
were  the  conscience,  the  mirror  of  the  soul. 
I  have  known  hours  of  as  much  and  as  viv- 
id happiness  as  perhaps  can  fall  to  the  lot 
of  man ;  bat  amongst  all  my  most  brilliant 
recollections  I  can  recall  no  periods  of  en- 
joyment at  once  more  hilarious  and  serene 
than  the  hours  spent  on  the  lonely  hills  of 
Malvern — none  in  which  nature  was  so 
thoroughly  possessed  and  appreciated.  The 
rise  from  a  sleep  sound  as  childhood's — the 
impatient  rush  into  the  open  air,  while  the 
sun  was  fresh,  and  the  birds  first  sang — the 
sense  of  an  unwonted  strength  in  every  limb 
and  nerve,  which  made  so  light  of  the  steep 
ascent  to  the  holy  spring — the  delicious 
sparkle  of  that  morning  draught — the  green 
terrace  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  with 
the  rich  landscape  wide  and  far  below — the 
breeze  that  once  would  have  been  so  keen 
and  biting,  now  but  exhilarating  the  blood, 
and  lifting  the  spirits  into  religious  joy; 
and  this  keen  sentiment  of  present  pleasure 
rounded  by  a  hope  sanctioned  by  all  I  felt 
in  myself,  and  nearly  all  that  I  witnessed 
in  others — ^that  that  very  present  was  but 
the  step-— the  threshold — into  an  unknown 
and  delightful  region  of  health  and  vigor ; 
— a  disease  and  a  care  dropping  from  the 
frame  and  the  heart  at  every  stride. 

But  here  I  must  pause  to  own  that  if  on 
the  one  hand  the  danger  and  discomforts  of 
the  cure  are  greatly  exaggerated  (exagger- 
ated is  too  weak  a  word) — so  on  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  my  own  experience,  which 
is  perhaps  not  inconsiderable,  extends,  the 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  system  have 
greatly  misrepresented  the  duration  of  the 
curative  process.  I  have  read  and  heard  of 
chronic  diseases  of  long  standing  cured  per- 
manently in  &  very  few  weeks.  I  candidly 
confess  that  I  have  seen  none  such.  I  have, 
it  ifl  true,  witnessed  many  chronie  diseases 
perfectly  cured— -diseases  which  had  been 
pronounced  incurable  by  the  first  physicians, 
but  the  cure  has  been  long  and  flucinating. 
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Persons  so  afilicted  who  try  this  system  must 
arm  themselves  with  patience.  The  fiist  ef- 
fects of  the  system  are  indeed  usually  bra- 
cing, and  inspire  such  feelings  of  general 
well-being,  that  some  think  they  have  only 
to  return  home,  and  carry  out  the  cure  par- 
tially to  recover.  A  great  mistake — ^the  al- 
terative efi*ect8  begin  long  afier  the  bracing 
— a  disturbance  in  the  constitution  takes 
place,  prolonged  more  or  less,  and  not  till 
that  ceases  does  the  cure  really  begin.  Not 
that  the  peculiar  "  crisis,"  sought  for  so  ve- 
hemently by  the  German  water-doctors,  and 
usually  under  their  hands  manifested  by  boils 
and  eruptions,  is  at  all  a  necessary  part  of 
the  cure — it  is,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
of  rare  occurrence — but  a  critical  action, 
not  single,  not  confined  to  one  period,  or 
one  series  of  phenomena,  is  at  work,  oftea 
undetected  by  the  patient  himself,  daring  a 
considerable  (and  that  the  later)  portion  of 
the  cure  in  most  patients  where  the  malady 
has  been  grave,  and  where  the  recovery  b^ 
comes  permanent.  During  this  time  the 
patient  should  be  under  the  eye  of  his  wa^ 
ter-doctor. 

To  conclude  my  own  case :  I  staid  some 
nine  or  ten  weeks  at  Malvern,  and  business^ 
from  which  I  could  not  escape,  obliging  me 
then  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  town,  I 
continued  the  system  seven  weeks  longer 
under  Doctor  Weiss,  at  Petersham ;  during 
this  latter  period  the  agreeable  phenomena 
which  had  characterized  the  former,  the 
cheerfulness,  the  bun  aiut  the  consciott»- 
ness  of  returning  health,  vanished ;  and  were 
succeeded  by  great  irritation  of  the  nerves, 
extreme  fretfulness,  and  the  usual  charac^ 
teristics  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  had  every  reason, 
however,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  care  and 
skill  of  Doctor  Weiss,  who  fully  deserves 
the  reputation  he  has  acquired,  and  the  a^> 
taehment  entertained  for  him  by  his  par 
tients ;  nor  did  my  judgment  ever  despond 
or  doubt  of  the  ultimate  benefits  of  the  pro- 
cess. I  emerged  at  last  from  these  <^ra- 
tions  in  no  very  portly  condition*  I  was 
blanched  and  emaciated — washed  out  like  a 
thrifty  housewife's  gown — but  neither  the 
bleaching  nor  the  loss  of  weight  had  in  the 
least  impaired  my  strength ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, all  the  muscles  had  grown  as  hard  as  iron, 
aiid  I  was  become  capable  of  great  exercise 
without  fatigue ;  my  cure  was  not  effected, 
but  I  was  compelled  to  go  into  Germany. 
On  my  return  homewards  I  was  seized  with 
a  severe  cold,  which  rapidly  passed  into  high 
fever.    Fortunately  I  was  within  reach  of 
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Doctor  SchBiidi's  magnifieent  hydropathic 
estafaJishment  at  Boppart;  thither  I  caused 
myself  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  now  I  had  oc- 
casioQ  to  experience  the  wonder  fu]  effect  of 
the  water-cure  in  acute  cases;  slow  in  chro- 
nic disease,  its  beneficial  operation  in  acute 
is  ionniediate.  In  twenty-Pour  hours  all  fe- 
ver had  subsided,  and  on  the  third  day  I  re- 
sumed ray  journey,  relieved  from  every 
symptom  that  had  before  prognosticated  a 
tedious   and  perhaps  alarming  illness. 

And  now  came  gradually,  yet  perceptibly, 
the  good  effects  of  the  system  I  had  under- 
gone ;  flesh  and  weight  returned ;  the  sense 
of  health  became  conscious  and  steady ;  I 
had  every  reason  to  bless  the  hour  when  I 
first  sought  the  springs  of  Malvern.  And 
here,  I  must  observe,  that  it  often  happens 
that  the  patient  makes  but  slight  apparent 
improvement,  when  under  the  cure,  com- 
pared with  that  which  occurs  subsequently. 
A  water-doctor  of  repute  at  Brussels,  in- 
deed, said  frankly  to  a  grumbling  patient, 
"  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  well  while  here 
— it  is  only  on  leaving  me  that  you  will 
know  if  I  have  cured  you." 

It  is  as  the  frame  recovers  from  the  agi- 
tation it  undergoes,  that  it  gathers  round  it 
power  utterly  unknown  to  it  before — as  the 
plant  watered  by  the  rains  of  one  season, 
betrays  in  the  next  the  effect  of  the  grate- 
ful dews. 

I  bad  always  suffered  so  severely  in 
winter,  that  the  severity  of  our  last  one  gave 
me  apprehensions,  and  I  resolved  to  seek 
shelter  fi'om  my  fears  at  my  beloved  Mal- 
vern. I  here  passed  the  most  inclement  pe- 
riod of  the  winter,  not  only  perfectly  free 
from  the  colds,  rheums,  and  catarrhs,  which 
had  hitherto  visited  me  with  the  snows,  but 
in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health  :  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  for  those  who  are  deli- 
cate, and  who  suffer  much  during  the  win- 
ter, there  is  no  place  where  the  cold  is  so 
little  feh  as  at  a  water-cure  establishment. 
I  am  persuaded  also,  and  in  this  I  am 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  most  water 
doctors,  that  the  cure  is  most  rapid  and 
effectual  during  the  cold  season — firom 
autumn  through  the  winter.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  consumption  in  its 
earlier  stages  can  be  more  easily  cured,  and 
the  predisposition  more  permanently  eradi- 
cated, by  a  winter  spent  at  Malvern,  under 
the  care  of  Doctor  WHson,  than  by  the 
timorous  flight  to  Pisa  or  Madeira.  It  is 
by  hardening  rather  than  defeidiBg  the 
tissaea  that  we  best  secure  them  from  dis- 
ease. 
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And  now,  to  sum  up,  and  to  dismiss  my 
egotistical  revelations,  I  desire  in   no  way 
to  overcolor  my  own  case ;  I  do  not  say 
that  when  I  first  went  to  the  water-cure  I 
was  affected  with  any  disease  immediately 
menacing  to  life — I  say  only  that  I  was  in 
that   prolonged   and  chironic  state  of  ill 
health,   which   made  life  at  the  best  ex- 
tremely precarious — I  do  not  say  that  I  had 
any  malady  which  the  faculty  coukl  pro- 
nounce incurable — I  say  only  that  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  faculty   had  failed  to 
cure  me.    1  do  not  even  now  aflfect  to  boast 
of  a  perfect  and  complete  deliverance  from 
all  my  ailments— -I  eannot  declare  that  a 
constitution    naturally  delicate   has    been 
rendered  Hereuleanl,  or  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  whole  manhocni  have  been  thor- 
oughly repaired.    What  might  have  been 
the  case  had  I  not  taken  the  cure  at  inter- 
vals, had  I  remained  at  it  steadily  for  six  or 
eight  nK>nths  without  interruption,  I  cannot 
do  more  than  conjecture ;  but  so  strong  is 
my  belief  that  the  result  would  have  Imbcd 
completely  successful,  that  I  promise  my* 
self,  whenever  I  can  spare  the  leisure,  a 
long  renewal  of  the  system.     These  ad- 
missions made,  what  have  I  gained  mean- 
while to  justify  my  eulogies  and  my  grati- 
tude t — an  immense  accumulation  of  the 
eapiial  of  health.    Formerly  it  was  my  fi^ 
vorite  and  querulous  question  to  those  who 
saw  much  of  me,  **  Did  you  ever  know  me 
twelve  hours   without  pain    or    illness?" 
Now,  instead  of  these  being  my  constant 
companions,   they  are  but  my  occasional 
visitors.    I  compare  my  old  state  and.  my 
present  to  the  poverty  of  a  man  who  has  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  whose  poverty  ia 
therefore  a  struggle  for  life,  with  the  occa^ 
sional  distresses  of  a  man  of  5000/.  a  year, 
who  sees  but  an  appendage  endangered,  or 
a  luxury  abridged.    All  the  good  that  I 
have  gained,  is  wholly  unlike  what  I  have 
ever  derived  either  from  medicine  or  the 
German  mineral  baths:  in  the  first  place, 
it  does  not  relieve  a  single  malady  alone,  it 
pervades  the  whole  frame ;  in  the  second 
place,  far  from  subeiding,  it  seems  to  in- 
crease by  time,  so  that  I  may  reasonably 
hope  that  the  latter  part  of  my  life,  instead 
of  being  more  infirm  thaa  the  former^  will 
become — so  far  aa  freedom  from  suffering, 
and  the  calm  enjoyment  of  external  life  are 
concerned— ^my  real,  my  younger  youth* 
And  it  is  this  {Nrofound  coAviction  which 
has  iadnced  me  to  volunteer  these  details, 
in  the  hope  (I  trust  a  puce  and  kindly  one), 
to  induce  those-  iriio  ommto  or  leas  have  suf- 
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fered  as  I  have  done,  to  fly  to  the  same  rich 
EDd  bountiful  resources.  We  ransack  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  drugs  and  minerals — 
we  extract  our  potions  from  the  deadliest 
poisons — but  around  us  and  about  us,  Na- 
ture, the  great  mother,  proffers  the  Hygean 
fount,  unsealed,  and  accessible  to  all. 
Wherever  the  stream  glides  pure,  wherever 
the  spring  sparkles  fresh,  there,  for  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  maladies  which  Art  pro- 
duces, Nature  yields  the  benignant  heal- 
ing. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say,  merely  as  an 
observer,  and  solely  with  such  authority  as 
an  observer  altogether  disinterested,  but 
without  the  least  pretence  to  professional 
science,  may  fairly  claim,  what  class  of 
diseases  I  have  seen  least  and  most  tracta- 
ble to  the  operations  of  the  water-cure,  and 
how  far  enthusiasts  appear  to  me  to  have 
over-estimated,  how  far  skeptics  have  under- 
valued, the  effects  of  water  as  a  medica- 
ment. There  are  those  (most  of  the  water 
doctors  especially)  who  contend  that  all 
medicine  by  drugs  is  unnecessary — that 
water  internally  and  outwardly  applied  suf- 
fices in  skilful  manaoement  for  all  com- 
plaints — that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
drug  doctor  will  cease  to  receive  a  fee, 
when  the  apothecary  will  close  his  shop, 
and  the  water  cure  be  adopted  in  every 
hospital  and  by  every  family.  Dreams  and 
absurdities  1  Even  granting  that  the  water 
cure  were  capable  of  all  the  wonders  as- 
cribed to  it,  its  process  is  so  slow  in  most 
chronic  cases — it  requires  such  complete 
abstraction  from  care  and  business — it  takes 
the  active  man  so  thoroughly  out  of  his 
course  of  life,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  worldly  pursuits  cannot 
hope  to  find  the  requisite  leisure.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  complaints  (per- 
haps the  majority)  which  yield  so  easily  to 
a  sparing  use  of  drugs  under  a  moderately 
competent  practitioner,  that  the  convenient 
plan  of  sending  to  the  next  chemist  for 
your  pill  or  potion  can  never  be  superseded, 
nor  is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  it  should 
be.  Moreover,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  there 
are  complaints  curable  by  medicine  which 
the  water  cure  utterly  fails  to  reach. 

The  disorders  wherein  hydropathy  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  least  effectual  are,  first 
neuralgic  pains,  especially  the  monster  pain 
of  the  Tic  Doloreux.  Not  one  instance  of 
a  cure  in  the  latter  by  hydropathy  has  come 
under  my  own  observation,  and  I  have  only 
heard  of  one  authentic  case  of  recovery 
from  it  by  that  process.    Secondly,  paraly- 
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sis  of  a  grave  character  in  persons  of  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Thirdly,  in  tubercular  con- 
sumption. As  may  be  expected  in  this  stage 
of  that  melancholy  disease,  the  water  cure 
utterly  fails  to  restore,  but  I  have  known  it 
even  here  prolong  life,  beyond  all  reasona- 
ble calculation,  and  astonishingly  relieve  the 
more  oppressive  symptoms.  In  all  cases 
where  the  nervous  exhaustion  is  great  and 
of  long  standing,  and  is  accompanied  with 
obstinate  hypochondria,  hydropathy,  if  suc- 
cessful at  all,  is  very  slow  in  its  benefits, 
and  the  patience  of  the  sufferer  is  too  often 
worn  out  before  the  favorable  turn  takes 
place.  I  have  also  noticed  that  obstinate 
and  deep-rooted  maladies  in  persons  other- 
wise of  very  athletic  frames,  seem  to  yield 
much  more  tardily  to  the  water  cure  than 
similar  complaints  in  more  delicate  consti- 
tutions ;  so  that  you  will  often  see  of  two 
persons  afflicted  by  the  same  genera  of 
complaints,  the  feeble  and  fragile  one  re- 
cover before  the  stout  man  with  Atlantic 
shoulders  evinces  one  symptom  of  ameliora- 
tion. 

Those  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
the  water  cure  seems  an  absolute  panacea, 
and  in  which  the  patient  may  commence 
with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  are.  First, 
rheumatism,  however  prolonged,  however 
complicated.  In  this  the  cure  is  usually 
rapid — nearly  always  permanent.  Second- 
ly, gout.  Here  its  efficacy  is  little  less 
startling  to  appearance  than  in  the  former 
case  ;  it  seems  to  take  up  the  disease  by 
the  roots;  it  extracts  the  peculiar  acid, 
which  often  appears  in  discolorations  upon 
the  sheets  used  in  the  application,  or  is 
ejected  in  other  modes.  But  here,  judging 
always  from  cases  subjected  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  I  have  not  seen  instances  to 
justify  the  assertion  of  some  water  doctors, 
that  returns  of  the  disease  do  not  occur. 
The  predisposition — the  tendency,  has  ap- 
peared to  me  to  remain.  The  patient  is 
liable  to  relapses — but  I  have  invariably 
found  them  far  less  frequent,  less  length- 
ened ;  and  readily  susceptible  of  simple  and 
speedy  cure,  especially  if  the  habits  remain 
temperate. 

Thirdly,  that  wide  and  grisly  family  of 
affliction  classed  under  the  common  name 
of  difsp^sia.  All  derangements  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  imperfect  powers  of  nutri- 
tion— ^the  maiaise  of  an  injured  stomach, 
appear  precisely  the  complaints  on  which 
the  system  takes  firmest  hold,  and  in  which 
it  effects  those  cures  that  convert  existence 
from  a  burden  into  a  blessing.    Hence  it 
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fdlows  that  many  nameless  and  countless 
complaints  proceeding  from  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  cease  as  that  great  machine 
is  restored  to  order.  I  have  seen  disorders 
of  the  heart  which  have  been  pronounced 
organic  by  the  learned  authorities  of  the 
the  profession,  disappear  in  an  incredibly 
short  time — cases  of  incipient  consumption, 
in  which  the  seat  is  in  the  nutritious  pow- 
ers, haemorrhages,  and  various  congestions, 
shortness  of  breath,  habitual  fainting  fits, 
many  of  what  are  called,  improperly,  nervous 
complaints,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  indi- 
cations from  the  main  ganglionic  spring; 
the  disorders  produced  by  the  abuse  of 
powerful  medicines,  especially  mercvry  and 
iodine,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the  dulled  sense, 
and  the  shaking  hand  of  intemperance, 
skin  complaints,  and  the  dire  scourge  of 
scrofula — all  these  seem  to  obtain  from  hy- 
dropathy relief— nay,  absolute  and  unquali> 
fied  cure,  beyond  not  only  the  means  of  the 
most  skilful  drug  doctor,  but  the  hopes  of 
the  most  sanguine  patient.* 

The  cure  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches — the  process  for  acute  complaints 
— that  for  chronic ;  I  have  just  referred  to 
the  last.  And  great  as  are  there  its  benefits, 
they  seem  commonplace  beside  the  effect 
the  system  produces  in  acute  complaints. 
Fever,  including  the  scarlet  and  the  ty- 
phus, influenza,  measles,  small-pox,  the 
sudden  and  rapid  disorders  of  children,  are 
cured  with  a  simplicity  and  precision 
which  must,  I  am  persuaded,  sooner  or 
later,  render  the  resources  of  the  bydropa- 
thist  the  ordinary  treatment  for  such  acute 
complaints  in  the  hospitals.  The  principal 
remedy  here  employed  by  the  water  doctor 
is,  the  wet-sheet  packing,  which  excites 
such  terror  amongst  the  uninitiated,  and 
which,  of  all  the  curatives  adopted  by  hy- 
dropathy, is  unquestionably  the  safest — the 
one  that  can  be  applied  without  danger  to 
the  greatest  variety  of  cases,  and  which  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  aver,  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  misapplied  in  any  cases  where  the  pulse 
is  hard  and  high,  and  the  skin  dry  and 
burning.  I  have  found  in  conversation  so 
much  misapprehension  of  this  very  easy 
and  very  luxurious  remedy,  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  re-explaining  what  has  been 
explained  so  often.    It   is  not,  as  people 

*  AmoDgBt  other  complaints,  I  may  add  dropsy, 
which  in  its  simple  slate,  and  not  as  the  crown- 
ing symptom  of  a  worn  out  constitution,  I  have 
known  most  successfully  treated  ;  cases  of  slight 
paralysis ;  and  I  have  witnessed  two  instances  of 
partial  blindnesB,  in  which  the  sight  was  restored. 
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persist  in  supposing,  that  patients  are  put 
into  wet  sheets  and  there  left  to  shiver. 
The  sheets,  after  being  saturated,  are  well 
wrung  out — the  patient  quickly  wrapped  in 
them — several  blankets  tightly  bandaged 
round,  and  a  feather-bed  placed  at  top  ; 
thus,  especially  where  there  is  the  least  fe- 
ver,  the  first  momentary  chill  is  promptly 
succeeded  by  a  gradual  and  vivifying 
warmth,  perfectly  free  from  the  irritation  of 
dry  heat — a  delicious  sense  of  ease  is  usu- 
ally followed  by  a  sleep  more  agreeable 
than  anodynes  ever- produced.  It  seems  a 
positive  cruelty  to  be  relieved  from  this 
magic  girdle  in  which  pain  is  lulled,  and 
fever  cooled,  and  watchfulness  lapped  in 
slumber.  The  bath  which  succeeds,  re- 
freshes and  braces  the  skin,  which  the  ope- 
ration relaxed  and  softened ;  they  only  who 
have  tried  this,  after  fatigue  or  in  fever, 
can  form  the  least  notion  of  its  pleasurable 
sensations,  and  of  its  extraordinary  efiicacy; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  startling  or  novel  in 
its  theory.  In  hospitals  now  water-dressings 
are  found  the  best  poultice  to  an  inflamed 
member ;  this  expansion  of  the  wet  dressing 
is  a  poultice  to  the  whole  inflamed  surface 
of  the  body.  It  does  not  differ  greatly,  ex- 
cept in  its  cleanliness  and  simplicity,  from 
the  old  remedy  of  the  ancients — the  wrap- 
ping the  body  in  the  skins  of  animals  new- 
iy  slain,  or  placing  it  on  dunghills,  or  im- 
mersing it,  as  now  in  Germany,  in  the  soft 
slough  of  mud-baths.*  Its  theory  is  that  of 
warmth  and  moisture,  those  friendliest 
agents  to  inflammatory  disorders.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man,  on  whom 
the  lives  of  others  depend,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  at  least  this  part  of  the  wa- 
ter-cure : — the  wet  sheet  is  the  true  life  pre- 
server. In  the  large  majority  of  sudden  in- 
flammatory complaints,  the  doctor  at  a  dis- 
tance, prompt  measures  indispensable,  it 
will  at  the  least  arrest  the  disease,  check 
the  fever,  till,  if  you  prefer  the  drugs,  the 
drugs  can  come — the  remedy  is  at  hand, 
wherever  you  can  find  a  bed  and  a  jug  of 
water ;  and  whatever  else  you  may  appre- 
hend after  a  short  visit  to  a  hydropathic  es- 
tablishment, your  fear  of  that  bugbear — the 
wet  sheet — is  the  first  you  banish.     The 

.  *  A  very  eminent  London  physician,  opposed 
generally  to  the  water-cure,  told  me  that  he  had 
effected  a  perfect  cure  in  a  case  of  inveterate 
leprosj,  b^  swathing  the  patient  in  wet  lint 
covered  with  oil  skin.  This  is  the  wet  sheet 
packing,  but  there  are  patients  who  would  take 
kindly  to  wet  lint,  and  shudder  at  the  idea  of  a 
wet  sheet ! 
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only  cases,  I  believe,  M'faere  it  can  be  posi- 
tively mischievous  is  where  the  pulse 
scarcely  beats — where  the  vital  sense  is  ex- 
tremely low — where  *the  inanition  of  the 
frame  forbids  the  necessary  reaction  in 
cholera,  and  certain  disorders  of  the  chest 
and  bronchia ;  otherwise  at  all  ages,  from 
the  infant  to  the  octogenarian,  it  is  equally 
applicable,  and  in  most  acute  cases,  equally 
innocent 

Hydropathy  being  thus  rapidly  beneficial 
in  acute  disorders,  it  follows  naturally  that 
it  will  be  quick  as  a  cure  in  chronic  com- 
plaints, in  proportion  as  acute  symptoms  are 
mixed  with  them,  and  slowest  when  such 
complaints  are  dull  and  lethargic — it  will 
be  slowest  also  where  the  nervous  exhaus- 
tion is  the  greatest.  With  children,  its  ef- 
fects, really  and  genuinely,  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated  ;  in  them,  the  nervous  system, 
not  weakened  by  toil,  grief,  anxiety,  and 
intemperance,  lends  itself  to  the  gracious 
element  as  a  young  plant  to  the  rains. 
When  I  see  now  some  tender  mother  cod- 
dling, and  physicking,  and  preserving  from 
every  breath  of  air,  and  swaddling  in  flan- 
nels, her  pallid  little  ones,  I  long  to  pounce 
ypon  the  callow  brood,  and  bear  them  to 
the  hills  of  Malvern,  and  the  diamond  foun- 
tain of  St.  Anne's — with  what  rosy  faces  and 
robust  limbs  I  will  promise  they  shall  re- 
turn— alas !  I  promise  and  preach  in  vain 
•—the  family  apothecary  is  against  me,  and 
the  progeny  are  doomed  to  rhubarb  and  the 
rickets. 

The  water-cure  as  yet  has  had  this  evi- 
dent injustice, — the  patients  resorting  to  it 
bave  mostly  been  desperate  cases.  So 
strong  a  notion  prevails  that  it  is  a  despe- 
rate remedy,  that  they  only  who  have  found 
ail  else  fail  have  dragged  themselves  to  the 
Bethesda  Pools.  That  all  thus  not  only 
abandoned  by  hope  and  the  College,  but 
weakened  and  poisoned  by  the  violent 
medicines  absorbed  into  their  system  for  a 
score  or  so  of  years, — that  all  should  not 
recover  is  not  surprising !  The  wonder  is 
that  the  number  of  recoveries  should  be  so 
great ;  that  every  now  and  then  we  should 
be  surprised  by  the  man  whose  untimely 
grave  we  predicted  when  we  last  saw  him, 
meeting  us  in  the  street  ruddy  and  stalwart, 
fresh  from  the  springs  of  Graafenberg, 
Boppart,  Petersham,  or  Malvern. 

The  remedy  is  not  desperate;  it  is 
simpler,  I  do  not  say  than  any  dose,  but 
than  any  course  of  medicine — it  is  infinitely 
nore  agreeable — it  admits  no  remedies  for 
the  complaint  which  are  inimical  to  the 
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constitution.    It  bequeathes  none  of  the 
maladies    consequent    on    blue   pill    and 
mercury — on  purgatives  and  drastics — on 
iodine  and  aconite^-on  leeches  and  the 
lancet.     If  it  cures  your  complaint,  it  will 
assuredly  strengtlien  your  whole  frame ;  if 
it  fails  to  cure  your  complaint  it  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  improve  your  general   system. 
As  it  acts,  or  ought,  scientifically  treated, 
to  act,  first  on  the  system,  lastly  on  the 
complaint,  placing  nature  herself  in  the 
way  to  throw  off  the  disease,  so  it  constant- 
ly happens  that  the  patients  at  a  hydropa- 
thic establishment  will  tell   you  that  the 
disorder  for  which  they  came  is  not  r^ 
moved,  but  that  in  all  other  respects  their 
health  is  better  than  they  ever  remember  it 
to  have  been.     Thus,  I  would  not  only  re- 
commend it  to  those  who  are  sufferers  from 
some  grave  disease ;  but  to  those  who  re- 
quire merely  the  fillip,  the  alterative,  or 
the  bracing  which  they  now  often  seek  in 
vain  in   country  air   or   a  watering-place. 
For  such,  three   weeks  at  Malvern  will 
do  more  than  three  months  at  Brighton 
or   Boulogne;    for  at  the  water-cure  the 
whole  life  is  one  remedy ;   the  hours,  the 
habits,    the    discipline — not    incompatible 
with  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  (the  spirits  of 
hydropathists  are  astounding,  and  in  high 
spirits  all  things  are  amusement,)  tend  per 
force  to  train  the  body  to  the  highest  state 
of  health  of  which  it  is  capable.     Compare 
this  life,  O  merchant,  O  trader,  O  man  of 
business,  escaping  to  the  sea^shore,  with 
that    which    you    there    led — with    your 
shrimps  and  your  shell-fish,  and  your  wine 
and    your   brown   stout — with    all   which 
counteracts  in  the  evening,  the  good  of 
your  morning  dip  and  your  noonday  stroll. 
What,  I  own,  I  should  envy  most  is  the 
robust,  healthy  man,  only  a  little  knocked 
down  by  his  city  cares  or  his  town  plea- 
sures, after  his  second  week  at  Dr.  Wilson's 
establishment — yea,  how  I  should  envy  the 
exquisite  pleasure  which  he  would  derive 
from  that  robustness  made  clear  and  sensi- 
ble to  him.      The  pure  taste,  the  iron 
muscles,  the  exuberant  spirits,  the  ovei^ 
flowing  sense  of  life.     If  even  to  the  weak 
and  languid  the  water* cure  gives  hours  of 
physical  happiness  which  the  pleasures  of 
the  grosser  senses  can  never  bestow,  what 
would   it  give  to  the  strong   man,  from 
whose  eye   it  has  but  to  lift   the    light 
film — in    whose    mechanism,    attuned    to 
joy,  it  but  brushes  away  the  grain  of  dust, 
or  oils  the  solid  wheeL 
I  mast  bring  my  letter  to  a  close.    I 
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meant  to  address  it  through  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  chiefly  to  our  brethren — the  over- 
jaded  sons  of  toil  and  letters — behind 
whom  I  see  the  warning  shades  of  departed 
martyrs.  Bat  it  is  applicable  to  aJI  who 
aiJ — to  ail  who  would  not  only  cure  a  com- 
plaint, but  strengthen  a  system  and  prolong 
a  life.  To  such,  who  will  so  far  attach 
Taloe  to  my  authority,  that  they  will 
acknowledge,  at  least,  I  am  no  interested 
witness — for  I  have  no  institution  to  estab- 
lish— no  profession  to  build  up— I  have  no 
eye  to  fees,  my  calling  is  but  that  of 
an  observer — as  an  observer  only  do  I 
speak,  it  may  be  with  enthusiasm — but 
enthusiasm  built  on  experience  and  prompt- 
ed by  sympathy;  to  such  then  as  may 
listen  to  me,  I  give  this  recommendation  : 
pause  if  you  please — inquire  if  you  will — 
but  do  not  consult  your  doctor.  I  have  no 
doubt  be  is  a  most  honest,  excellent  man 
— but  you  cannot  expect  a  doctor  of  drugs 
to  say  other  than  that  doctors  of  water  are 
but  quacks.  Do  not  consult  your  doctor 
whether  you  shall  try  hydropathy,  but  find 
out  some  intelligent  persons  in  whose 
shrewdness  you  can  confide — who  have 
been  patients  themselves  at  a  hydropathic 
establishment.  Better  still,  go  for  a  few 
days — the  cost  is  not  much — into  some 
such  institution  yourself,  look  round,  talk 
to  the  patients,  examine  with  your  own 
eyes,  hear  with  your  own  ears,  before  you 
adventure  the  experiment.  Become  a 
witness  before  you  are  a  patient;  if  tlie 
evidence  does  not  satisfy  you,  turn  and  flee. 
Bui  if  you  venture,  venture  with  a  good 
heart  and  a  stout  faith.  Hope,  but  not 
with  presumption.  Do  not  fancy  that 
the  disorder  which  has  afflicted  you  for  ten 
years  ought  to  be  cured  in  ten  days.  Be- 
ware, above  all,  lest,  alarmed  by  some 
phenomena  which  the  searching  element 
produces,  you  have  recourse  immediately 
to  drugs  to  disperse  them.  The  water- 
botls,  for  instance,  which  are  sometimes, 
as  1  have  before  said,  but  by  no  means 
frequently,  a  critical  symptom  of  the  cure, 
are,  in  all  cases  that  I  have  seen,  cured 
easily  by  water,  but  may  become  extreme- 
ly dangerous  in  the  hands  of  your  apothe- 
cary. Most  of  the  few  solitary  instances 
that  have  terminated  fatally,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  water-cure,  have  been  those 
in  which  the  patient  has  gone  from  water 
to  drugs.  It  is  the  axiom  of  the  system 
that  water  only  cures  what  water  produces. 
Do  not  leave  a  hydropathic  establishment 
in  the  time  of  any  '' crisis,"  however  much 
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you  may  be  panic  stricken.  Hold  the  doc- 
tor responsible  for  getting  you  out  of  what 
he  gets  you  into;  and  if  your  doctor  be 
discreetly  chosen,  take  my  word  he  will  do 
it. 

Do  not  begin  to  carry  on  the  system  at 
home,  and  under  any  eye  but  that  of  an 
experienced  hydropathist.  Af^er  you  know 
the  system,  and  the  doctor  knows  you,  the 
curative  process  may  probably  be  con- 
tinued at  your  own  house  with  ease — bat 
the  commencement  must  be  watched,  and 
if  a  critical  action  ensues  when  you  are  at 
home,  return  to  the  only  care  that  can  con- 
duct it  safely  to  a  happy  issue.  When  at  the 
institution,  do  not  let  the  example  of  other 
patients  tempt  you  to  overdo — to  drink 
more  water,  or  take  more  baths  than  are 
prescribed  to  you.  Above  all,  never  let 
the  eulogies  which  many  will  pass  upon 
the  douche  (the  popular  bath),  tempt  you 
to  take  it  on  the  sly,  unknown  to  your  ad- 
viser. The  douche  is  dangerous  when  the 
body  is  unprepared — when  the  heart  is 
afiected — when  apoplexy  may  be  feared. 

For  your  choice  of  an  establishment  yoo 
have  a  wide  range.  Institutions  in  Eng- 
land are  now  plentiful,  and  planted  in  some 
of  the  loveliest  spots  of  our  island.  But  as 
I  only  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  I 
can  but  here  depose  to  such  as  I  have  visit- 
ed. I  hear  indeed  a  high  character  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  of  Stansted-Bury,  and  his 
books  show  great  ability.  Much  is  said  in 
praise  of  Doctor  Freeman,  of  Cheltenham, 
though  his  system,  in  some  measure,  is  at 
variance  with  the  received  notions  of  hy- 
dropathists.  But  of  these  and  many  others, 
perhaps  no  less  worthy  of  confidence,  I 
have  no  experience  of  my  own.  I  have  so- 
journed with  advantage  at  Dr.  Weiss's, 
at  Petersham  ;  and  for  those  whose  business 
and  avocations  oblige  them  to  be  near 
London,  his  very  agreeable  house  proffers 
many  advantages,  besides  his  own  long 
practice  and  great  skill. 

Those  who  wish  to  try  the  system 
abroad,  and  shrink  from  the  long  journey 
toGraafenberg,  Dr.  Schmidt,  at  Boppart, 
proffers  a  princely  house,  comprising  every 
English  comfort,  amidst  the  noble  scenery 
of  the  Rhine,  and  I  can  bear  ready  wit- 
ness to  his  skill ;  but  it  is  natural  that  the 
place  which  has  for  me  the  most  grateful 
recollections,  should  be  that  where  I  re- 
ceived the  earliest  and  the  greatest  benefit, 
viz.,  Doctor  Wilson's,  at  Malvern ;  there 
even  the  distance  firom  the  capital  haa  it« 
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advantages.*     The  cure  imperatively  de- 
mands, at  least  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
abstraction  from  all  the  habitual  cares  of 
life,  and  in  some  the  very  neighborhood  of 
London  suffices  to  produce  restlessness  and 
anxiety.    For  certain  complaints,  especially 
those  of  children,  and  such  as  are  attended 
with  debility,  the  air  of  Malvern  is  in  itself 
Hygeian.   The  water  is  immemorially  cele- 
brated for  its  purity — the  landscape   is   a 
perpetual  pleasure  to  the  eye — the   moun- 
tains furnish  the  exercise  most  suited  to  the 
cure — "  Man  muss  Geberge  haben^'  "one 
must   have   mountains,"  is   the  saying  of 
Preisniiz.     All  these    are  powerful  auxil- 
iaries, and  yet  all  these  are  subordinate  to 
the  diligent,  patient  care — the  minute,  un- 
wearied attention — the  anxious  unaffected 
interest,  which  Doctor  Wilson  manifests  to 
every  patient,  from   the  humblest  to  the 
highest,  who  may  be  submitted  to  his  care. 
The  vast  majority  of  difficult  cures  which  I 
have  witnessed,   have  emanated  from  his 
skill.     A  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Broussais, 
his  anatomical  knowledge  is  considerable, 
and  his  tact  in   diseases  seems   intuitive ; 
he  has  that  pure  pleasure  in  his  profession 
that  the  profits  of  it  seem  to  be  almost  lost 
sight  of,  and  having  an  independence  of  his 
own,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  system  he  pur- 
sues is  at  least  not  based  upon  any  merce- 
nary speculation.     I  have  seen  him  devote 
the  same  time  and  care  to  those  whom  his 
liberal  heart  has  led  him  to  treat   gratu- 
itously as  to  the  wealthiest  of  his  patients, 
and  I  mention  this  less  to  praise  him  for 
generosity  than  to  show  that  he   has   that 
earnest  faith  in  his  own  system,  which  be- 
gets an  earnest  faith  in  those  to    whom  he 
administers.     In  all  new  experiments,  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  have  confidence,  not  only 
in  the  skill  but  in  the  sincerity  of  your  ad- 
viser— his  treatment  is  less  violent  and  en- 
ergetic than  that  in  fashion  on  the  conti- 
nent.    If  he  errs,  it  is  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion, and  his  theory  leads   him   so   much 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  whole  system, 
that  the  relief  of  the  particular  malady  will 
sometimes  seem  tedious  in  order  to  prove 
complete.     Hence  he  inspires  in  those  who 
have  had  a  prolonged   experience   of  his 
treatment  a  great  sense  of  safety  and  secu- 


*  Dr.  Gully,  whose  writings  on  medicinal  sob- 
jecte  are  well  known,  is  also  established  at  Mal- 
vern, and  I  believe  rather  as  a  partner  or  associ- 
ate than  a  rival  to  Dr.  Wilson.  As  I  was  not  un- 
der bis  treatment,  I  cannot  speak  farther  of  his 
skill  than  thst  he  seemed  to  have  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  such  of  his  patUats  ai  I  became  ac- 
quainted with. 


rity.  For  your  impatient  self,  you  might 
sometimes  prefer  a  brisker  process — for 
those  in  whom  you  are  interested,  and  for 
whom  you  are  fearful — you  would  not  risk 
a  step  more  hurried.  And  since  there  is 
no  small  responsibility  in  recommending 
any  practitioner  of  a  novel  school,  so  it  is 
a  comfort  to  know  that  whoever  resorts  to 
Doctor  Wilson,  will  at  least  be  in  hands 
not  only  practised  and  skilful,  but  wary 
and  safe.  He  may  fail  in  doing  good,  but 
I  never  met  with  a  single  patient  who  ac- 
cused him  of  doing  harm.  And  I  may  add, 
that  as  in  all  establishments  much  of  com- 
fort must  depend  on  the  lady  at  the  head,  so, 
for  female  patients  especially,  it  is  no  small 
addition  to  the  agremens  of  Malvern,  to 
find  in  Mrs.  Wilson  the  manners  of  a  per- 
fect gentlewoman,  |tnd  the  noiseless  solici- 
tude of  a  heart  genuinely  kind  and  good  ! 

Here  then,  O  brothers,  O  afflicted  ones, 
I  bid  you  farewell.     I  wish  you  one  of  the 
most  blessed  friendships  man  ever  made — 
the   familiar   intimacy  with   Water.     Not 
Undine  in  her  virgin  existence  more  sportive 
and  bewitching,  not  Undine  in  her  wedded 
state  more  tender  and  faithful  than  the  Ele- 
ment of  which  she  is  the  type.     In  health 
may  you  find  it   the  joyous  playmate,   in 
sickness  the  genial  restorer  and  soft  assua- 
ger.     Round  the  healing  spring  still  liter- 
ally dwell  the  jocund  nymphs  in  whom  the 
Greek  poetry  personified  Mirth  and   Ease. 
No  drink,  whether  compounded  of  the  gums 
and  rosin  of  the  old  Falernian,  or  the  al- 
cohol and  acid  of  modern  wine,  gives  the 
animal   spirits   which    rejoice   the   water- 
drinker.     Let  him  who  has  to  go  through 
severe  bodily  fatigue  try   first  whatever — 
wine,  spirits,  porteri  beer, — he  may   con- 
ceive most  generous  and  supporting:  let 
him  then  go  through  the  same  toil  with  no 
draughts  but  from  the  crystal  lymph,  and  if 
he  does  not  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
beverage  which  man  concocts  so  strength- 
ening and  animating   as   that  which  God 
pours  forth  to  all  the  children  of  nature,  I 
throw  up  my  brief.     Finally,  as  health  de- 
pends upon  healthful  habits,  let  those  who 
desire  easily  and  luxuriously  to  glide  into  the 
courses  most  agreeable  to  the  human  frame, 
to  enjoy  the  morning  breeze,  to  grow  epi- 
cures in  the  simple  regimen,  to  become 
cased  in  armor  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  changeful  skies — to  feel,  and  to  shake 
off,  light  sleep,  as  a  blessed  dew,  let  them, 
while  the  organs  are  yet  sound,  and  the 
nerves  yet  unshattered,  devote  an  autuma 
to  the  water  cure. 
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And  yoa,  O  Parents  1  who,  too  indolent, 
too  much  slaves  to  custom,  to  endure 
change  for  yourselves,  to  renounce  for 
awhile  your  artificial  natures,  but  who  still 
covet  for  your  children  hardy  constitutions, 
pare  tastes,  and  abstemious  habits — who 
wish  to  see  them  grow  up  with  a  manly 
disdain  to  luxury — with  a  vigorous  indif- 
ference to  climate — with  a  full  sense  of  the 
value  of  health,  not  alone  for  itself,  but  for 
the  powers  it  elicits,  and  the  virtues  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected — the  se- 
rene un fretful  temper — the  pleasure  in  inno- 
cent delights — ^the  well-being  that,  content 
with  self,  expands  in  benevolence  to  others 
— ^yoo  I  adjure  not  to  scorn  the  facile  pro- 
cess of  which  I  solicit  the  experiment. 
Dip  your  young  heroes  in  the  spring,  and 
hold  them  not  back  by  the  heel.  May  my 
exhortations  find  believing  listeners,  and 
may  some,  now  unknown  to  me,  write  me 
word  from  the  green  hills  of  Malvern,  or 
the  groves  of  Petersham, ''  We  have  heark- 
ened to  you — ^not  in  vain. 

AdieUy  Mr.  Editor,  the  ghost  returns  to 
silence' 

E.  BuLWBR  Lytton. 


CHEMISTRY   IN  ITS    RELATIONS  TO  AG- 

RICULTURE. 

From  the  Nonh  British  RaYi«w. 

1.  The  RdatiQns  of  Chemistry  to  AgricuU 
ture;  a  Treatise,  showing  the  intimate 
connection  that  subsists  between  Chemistry 
and  Agriculture.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun" 
donald,    4to,  pp.  252.     London,  1795. 

2.  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in 
a  course  of  Lectures  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Second  edition,  6vo,  pp.  479.  London, 
1814. 

3.  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston, 
F.R.S.  8vo,  pp.  119;  Appendix,  pp. 
116.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1844. 

4.  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston, 
F.R.S.  4th  edition.  i2mo,  pp.  286. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1844. 

5.  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chrmistry 
and  Geology,  11th  edition,  12mo,  pp. 
52.     London  and  Edinburgh. 

Thcas  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  a 
great  country,  in  which  the  condition  of  I 
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the  national  agriculture  ought  not  to  form  a 
grave  subject  of  national  consideration. 

The  positions  we  hold  in  regard  to  the 
duties  and  rights  of  a  national  agriculture 
are  the  following : — 

1st,  That  the  soil  of  a  country  is  intend- 
ed by  the  Deity  to  maintain  the  people  who 
live  upon  it. 

2d,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom 
the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  intrusted,  to  see  that 
the  means  of  living  are  raised  for  the  whole 
people — allowance  of  course  being  made 
for  extraordinary  seasons,  which  no  skill 
or  industry  can  avert. 

2d,  And  that,  if  the  tillers  of  the  soil  do 
not  raise  food  enough  for  the  whole  people, 
a  free  access  to  foreign  markets  should  be 
permitted,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
remainder. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  duties  and  economical  position 
of  a  national  agriculture ;  and  yet  a  wise 
government  will  prefer  and  will  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  full  supply  of  food  on  the 
home  soils  of  the  country.  For  though  a 
state  of  war  is  an  unnatural  state  among 
Christian  countries,  yet  occasional  long  pe- 
riods of  war  have  been  so  much  the  rule  in 
modern  history,  that  no  country  can  safely 
leave  out  of  its  political  calculations  a  con- 
tingency which,  when  corn  must  be  import- 
ed, might  suddenly  involve  it  in  the  most 
fearful  calamities.  We  pass  by  the  amount 
of  encouragement  ^e  should  be  inclined  to 
give  to  the  home  growth  of  corn,  and  the 
shape  we  think  that  encouragement  ought 
to  assume,  because  our  present  purpose 
carries  us  in  another  direction. 

We  have  said  that  the  soil  of  a  country 
is  intended  to  maintain  the.  whole  people  of 
that  country.  For  purposes  of  His  own,  it 
may  please  the  Deity  to  multiply  the  people 
of  an  isolated  spot,  like  our  island,  beyond 
the  capability  of  the  land  to  support  them. 
But  history  furnishes  us  with  no  clear  case 
in  which  He  has  ever  done  so.  We  read 
of  famine  and  pestilence  being  sent  as  His 
avengers,  but  never  that  the  land  in  ordina* 
ry  seasons  could  not  in  any  country  be 
made  to  maintain  the  whele  population. 

"I  will  multiply  thee,"  are  words  of 
blessing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty, 
and  we  will  not  lightly  believe  that  He  has 
ever  made  them  bear  the  curse  of  unavoid- 
able famine  to  any  industrious  people. 
Above  all,  we  will  not  believe  that  He  in- 
tends so  to  punish  our  island,  until  we  see 
every  available  resource  made  use  of— the 
aids  of  science  and  of  art  everywhere  called 
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in — and  the  capabilities  of  land  and  sea 
alike  developed — which  they  are  as  yet  far 
from  having  been.  We  rather  see  in  the 
increase  of  our  population  a  new  stimulus 
to  search  for  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  in- 
exhaustible stores  df  good  He  has  every- 
where laid  up  for  us,  and  which  He  the 
more  lavishly  lays  open,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  bodily  and  mental  labor  we  ex- 
pend in  the  search  for  them. 

It  is,  then,  we  believe,  the  duty  of  the 
agricultural  body  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil — at  least  to  neg- 
lect no  means  within  their  reach  to  render 
the  home  growth  of  food  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  home  population. 

And  of  this  duty  the  cultivators  of  the 
British  soil  have  neither  been  unaware  nor 
altogether  neglectful.  The  art  of  tillage  has 
not  been  standing  still  among  us  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  It  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, during  that  period,  made  vast  strides, 
though  it  has  not  fully  kept  pace  with  a 
population  to  the  increase  of  which  our 
manufacturing  prosperity  has  given  so  ex- 
traordinary an  impulse. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  trace  how, 
out  of  one  almost  fortuitous  advance  in 
practical  agriculture,  all  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  during  this  period, 
have,  one  after  another,  naturally,  we  may 
almost  say  necessarily,  sprung. 

It  was  probably  little  imagined  by  those 
who  first  recommended 4he  turnip  for  field 
culture,  that  it  was  to  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing an  entirely  new  era  into  the  agri- 
cultural practice  and  productiveness  of  the 
country.  And  yet  such  has  been  its  effect : 
and  no  other  vegetable  is  yet  known,  the 
general  culture  of  which  in  our  climate 
could  have  produced  the  same  results. 
Thus, 

1.  To  consume  the  turnips  more  cattle 
were  kept.  These  cattle  were  valuable, 
both  in  manufacturing  beef  and  in  convert- 
ing vegetable  matter  into  enriching  ma- 
nure. But  the  same  quantity  of  turnips  was 
found  to  add  more  to  the  weight  of  one  an- 
imal than  of  another.  Attention  was  thus 
more  generally  dr^wn  to  the  distinctions  of 
breeds — to  the  value  of  family  and  individ- 
ual constitution  among  our  domestic  ani- 
mals. Societies  were  formed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  improved  breeds—- cattle 
shows  were  instituted — premiums  were 
given — and  thus  that  remarkable  revolution 
has  been  brought  about  which  enables  the 
stock  farmer  to  bring  to  market  an  animal 
of  little  more  than  two  years  of  age,  as 
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heavy,  as  fat,  and  more  esteemed  by  the 
consumer,  than  those  which  were  slaugh- 
tered for  our  forefathers  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven.     Then, 

2.  The  larger  production  of  enriching 
manure  by  the  increased  and  better  fed 
stock,  gradually  produced  an  almost  equal 
revolution  in  the  growth  of  corn.  Two 
consequences  especially  remarkable  have 
followed  from  the  continuance  of  this  prac- 
tice of  richer  manuring — the  old  corn  lands 
have  been  made  to  yield  an  increased  pro- 
duce of  nearly  one  half,  while  the  poor  and 
valueless  soils  of  former  days  now  grow 
crops  as  large  and  heavy  as  were  reaped 
from  those  which  were  then  called  rich. 

3.  But  this  rearing  and  fattening  of 
stock,  besides  the  turnips  for  winter  food, 
demanded  early  grass  for  their  keep  in 
spring  when  the  supply  of  roots  was  ex- 
hausted, or  when  they  ceased  to  retain  their 
wholesome  and  nutritive  qualities.  Thus 
the  artificial  grasses,  the  clovers,  ryegrass, 
foxtail,  and  numerous  others,  were  tried  and 
recommended  as  giving  a  rich  and  early 
bite  of  grass  in  spring,  or  a  more  abundant 
crop  of  hay  in  autumn.  A  new  traffic,  that 
of  agricultural  seeds,  sprung  up,  and  this 
system  of  green  cropping,  as  it  is  called, 
obtained  not  only  a  wide  extension,  but  a 
permanent  and  established  place  in  British 
husbandry. 

4.  Yet  the  greatest  benefit  of  this  green 
cropping  does  not  consist  in  the  larger 
amount  of  food  for  cattle,  which  it  enables 
the  farmer  to  raise  on  the  same  extent  of 
land,  without  lessening  the  quantity  of  com 
he  yearly  carries  to  market.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  skilful  rotation  or  course  of  crop- 
ping to  which  it  has  led,  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance in  a  national  point  of  view.  The 
practice  of  taking  corn  crop  after  corn 
crop— even  as  far,  in  Scotland,  as  fifteen 
or  twenty  crops  of  oats,  or  till  the  produce 
fell  to  two  or  three  seeds — has  not  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  Nothing  could  be  more  ruinous 
to  the  land  than  such  a  course  of  procedure 
— nothing  so  likely  to  impair  the  future 
average  produce  of  corn  in  districts  in 
which  it  existed. 

It  is  difficult  to  bind  down  either  farmer 
or  proprietor  to  any  other  mode  of  culture 
than  that  which  seems  likely  in  his  time  to 
yield  the  largest  profit.  Mere  abstract  con- 
demnations of  the  old  system  of  corn  after 
corn  were  of  little  benefit  in  arresting  the 
evil.  But  when  it  came  to  be  seen  that 
more  money  was  to  be  made  immediately, 
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while  the  land  was  also  longer  kept  in  heart, 
by  alternating  a  green  crop  with  one  of 
corn,  the  temptation  to  the  evil  practice 
was  removed,  and  the  alternate  husbandry 
carried  the  day  among  all  intelligent  men, 
and  wherever  the  land  was  consuiered  fitted 
far  the  growth  indifferently  of  either  crop. 

5.  Meanwhile,  this  new  husbandry  de- 
manded a  more  constant  and  careful 
working  of  the  soil.  New  modes  required 
new  instruments ;  these  new  instruments  be- 
ing contrived  and  made  by  men  familiar 
with  all  the  resources  of  modern  mechanical 
skill,  to  accomplish  a  definite  end  at  the 
least  cost  of  material,  and  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  physical  force,  brought  into 
glaring  prominence  the  defects  of  the  older 
agricultural  machinery.  Hence  the  heavy 
wooden  gave  place  to  the  lighter  iron  ploughs 
— the  lumbering  four-horse  wagon  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  quicker  two  or  one-horse  cart 
— and  gradually  the  grubber,  the  improved 
(Finlayson's  and  others)  harrow,  the  horse^ 
hoe,  and  the  scarifier,  began  to  do  portions 
of  the  work  of  the  plough,  and  thus  to  admit 
of  the  spring  seed  being  put  in  upon  clay 
lands  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  tillage  of 
Essex,  Hertford,  and  Suffolk,  are  aware  of 
the  benefits  which,  in  these  counties,  have 
been  derived  from  sowing  barley  upon  their 
clay  lands  in  January  and  February,  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  in  April  and  May. 

6.  These  lighter  implements  suggested 
quicker  work.  The  drill  and  the  horse-hoe 
could  not  be  permitted  to  linger  in  the  land, 
like  the  old  Berkshire  plough,  nor  the  hind 
to  drag  his  slow  foot  behind  them  as  his  fa- 
ther bad  done  in  ploughing  his  ancient  fur- 
row. Thus  horses  of  a  quicker  step  were 
sought  for,  and  improved  breeds,  like  the 
Cleveland  coach-horse,  uniting  a  quick  step 
with  great  strength  and  endurance,  gradu- 
ally replaced,  in  improving  districts,  the  old, 
heavy,  and  cumbersome  races.  "  My  fa- 
ther,'' said  a  Staffordshire  farmer  to  us  once, 
when  speaking  of  this  subject — *'  My  father 
kept  fourteen  farm-horses,  and  was  always 
behind  with  his  work.  On  the  same  farm, 
I  employ  only  eight,  but  they  have  a  little 
blood  in  them,  and  my  work  is  never  be- 
hind." 

7.  We  have  said  that  the  alternate  hus- 
bandry was  introduced  wherever  the  land 
was  considered  suitable  indifferently  for  ei- 
ther crop.  On  stiff  and  wet  lands,  which 
abound  in  many  countries,  it  was  found  that 
the  turnip  could  not  be  grown  with  advan- 
tage ;  upon  such  soils  tbarefore,  the  alter- 
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nate  husbandry  could  only  be  partially  in- 
troduced. The  next  step  was  so  to  dry,  and 
loosen,  and  mellow  these  soils,  as  to  fit  them 
for  the  growth  of  green  crops.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  thorough  draining,  by  which  the  ex- 
cess of  water  was  carried  off,  and  the  air 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  soil.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  that  such  a  system  of  drain- 
age does  loosen  the  stiffest  soils,  and  many 
practical  men  assert,  that  there  is  no  clay 
so  stiff  in  which  a  skilful  farmer  may  not 
now  be  able  to  raise  a  profitable  crop  of 
turnips. 

To  the  drain  succeeds  the  subsoil  plough. 
There  are  few  soils  upon  which  it  ought  not 
to  be  called  in  to  perfect  the  stirring  of  the 
land ;  there  are  as  few,  we  believe,  by  which 
the  expense  of  using  it  will  not  be  amply  re- 
paid. 

To  this  stage  of  improvement  the  practi- 
cal agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
said  to  have  generally  advanced.  Nearly 
all  now  concede  the  value  of  the  drain,  and 
many  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  the  sub- 
soil plough.  They  have  obtained  admission 
into  large  tracts  of  country,  and  they  are 
struggling  hard  to  force  an  entrance  into 
many  more.  In  a  former  article,  we  show- 
ed how  wide  a  field  lay  open  for  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  in  the  general  drainage  of 
the  country — how  profitable  such  an  outlay 
was  likely  to  be  to  the  individual  cultivator 
— and  how  important  to  the  nation  at  large. 
It  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  turnip  has  given  rise  to 
the  entire  series  of  improvements  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  and  the  culture  of  the 
turnip  is  still  the  immediate  object  for  the 
more  general  attainment  of  which  these 
latest  improvements  are  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

All  the  improvements  above  adverted  to 
are  connected  either  with  the  improvement 
of  the  live  stock,  or  of  the  machinery  and 
mechanical  operations  of  the  farm.  But  a 
new  start  has  lately  been  taken  by  the  art  of 
culture  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  beginning 
to  vindicate  to  itself  something  of  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science. 

The  practical  cultivator  does  not  readily 
see  how  science  is  to  lessen  his  labor  and 
anxiety,  to  enlighten  his  path  or  to  increase 
his  profits.  The  uninstructed  proprietor 
understands  as  little  how  science  is  to  ben- 
efit him,  while  the  public  at  large  are  by  no 
means  aware  how  much  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country  is  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
the  extended  application  of  the  results  of 
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scientific  research  to  the  caUiTation  of  ,the 
soil.  What  is  the  nature,  then,  of  this  sci- 
entific knowledge,  which  is  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  general  improyement  of  agri* 
culture  ?  Of  what  real  value  is  it  likely  to 
prove  to  the  practical  man?  Of  what  ben- 
efit to  the  country  at  large  ?  These  ques- 
tions will  be,  in  some  measure,  answered 
by  the  following  sketch : — 

The  soil  is  the  first  care  of  the  hus- 
bandman. This  he  tills,  and  labors,  and 
weeds,  and  from  this  he  reaps  the  reward  of 
his  labors.  The  plants  are  his  reward ;  they 
grow  upon  the  soil ;  their  kind  and  quantity 
are  regulated  by  it.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  growth  of  the  plant  are  therefore 
intimately  connected. 

Again,  the  plant  feeds  the  animal.  On 
vegetable  food  ultimately  all  animal  life 
appears  to  depend.  The  animal,  therefore, 
is  inseparable  from  the  plant.  The  soil 
might  exist  without  the  vegetable,  and  the 
latter  might  live  and  die  though  there  were 
no  animals  to  feed  upon  it ;  but  the  animal 
is  the  creature,  as  it  were,  and  the  conse- 
qnence  of  both.  It  may  be  likened  to  the 
roof  of  a  structure,  of  which  the  plant  forms 
the  walls  and  the  soil  the  foundation.  The 
dead  earth,  the  living  plant,  and  the  moving 
animal  are  thus  intimately  connected.  Man, 
the  highest  of  living  things,  not  only  treads 
npon  the  dead  earth,  but  grows  out  of  it, 
and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  vegetable  life.  How  truly  is  the 
earth  onr  mother,  and  we  children  of 
clay ! 

But  not  only  are  they  thus  mutually  de- 
pendent, but  they  actually  resemble  each 
other  in  their  nature.  Take  up  a  particle 
of  soil,  and  burn  it  in  the  fire ;  its  color 
will  change  and  it  will  diminish  in  weight. 
A  pare  of  it  burns  away,  but  the  greater  pro- 
portion resbts  the  action  of  the  fire  and  re- 
mains behind.  Take  a  plant  of  any  kind, 
and  put  it  in  the  fire ;  it  will  nearly  all  dis- 
appear, but  a  small  quantity  of  ash  will  re- 
main, which  the  fire  does  not  afiect.  Do 
the  same  with  the  bone  or  flesh  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  the  result  will  be  the  same.  It 
will  bam  like  the  plant,  but,  like  it,  will 
leave  something  behind  which  defies  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire.  Thus  the  soil,  the  plant, 
and  the  animal,  alike  consist  of  two  kinds  of 
matter :  one  which  burns  away,  or  is  com- 
bust ibie — another,  which  does  not  burn 
away,  or  is  incombustible.  To  the  former 
chemists  give  the  name  of  organic — to  the 
latter,  that  of  invrgamc  matter. 
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In  the  soil,  however,  the  organic  matter 
rarely  exceeds,  and  is  usually  considerably 
less  than  0H&4enth  of  the  whole  weight; 
while  in  the  plant  and  the  animal  it  is  rarely 
less,  and  is  usually  more,  than  nint'ienihi 
of  the  whole.  While  there  is  a  general  re- 
semblance in  composition,  therefore,  there 
is  also  an  important  special  difference  be- 
tween the  soil,  and  the  plants  and  animals 
that  live  upon  it. 

But  let  us  study  the  soil  a  little  more  par* 
ticularly.  Whence  are  soils  derived  ?  Of 
what  do  they  essentially  consist?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  diflTerences  which  prevail 
amongst  them  ?  Upon  what  do  their  differ- 
ent agricultural  values  and  capabilities  de- 
pend? 

The  visiter  to  Edinburgh  who  walks  along 
Salisbury  Crags  sees  a  long  sloping  bank 
beneath  him,  consisting  of  fragments  of  the 
crumbling  rock,  which,  through  lapse  of 
time,  have  accumulated  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  and  formed  this  sloping  talus.  The 
air,  and  rain,  and  frost,  have  torn  down  the 
solid  rock,  and  sent  its  rolling  fragments 
into  the  valley  below.  The  seeds  of  plants 
have  grown  up  among  the  loose  materials — 
their  roots  have  often  penetrated  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  fragments,  and  have 
caused  them  to  crumble  still  further.  These 
plants  have  died,  as  well  as  the  insects  that 
lived  upon  and  among  them,  and  have  left 
their  remains  intermingled  with  the  rocky 
dust.  Thus  a  soil  of  mingled  earthy  and 
organized  matter  has  been  produced  ;  and 
in  a  similar  way  the  soils  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
of  the  Queen's  Park,  of  the  Calton  Hill,  of 
the  Pen tl and  range,  and  of  the  Ochils  and 
Lomonds  beyond  the  Forth,  have  all  been 
formed. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  all  soils. 
The  solid  rocks  have  furnished  their  inor- 
ganic or  incombustible  part — the  remains  of 
animals  or  vegetables  have  furnished  the  or- 
ganic part  which  disappears  or  burns  away 
m  the  fire. 

But  rocks  differ  essentially  in  their  na- 
ture. Some  consist  of  granite,  like  the 
heights  of  Dartmore,  or  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains, or  the  Highlands  of  Aberdeenshire 
— others  of  trap  or  basalt,  like  Arthur's 
Seat  and  the  Giant's  Causeways-others  of 
numerous  beds  of  slate,  like  much  of  Corn- 
wall, North  Wales,  and  Southern  Scotland 
— and  others  again  of  limestone,  like  the 
blue  rocks  of  Northumberland  and  the  Pen- 
nine chain,  or  the  yellow  Dolomites,  which 
stretch  from  Durham  to  Nottingham,  or  the 
white  chalks  which  cover  so  large  a  portion 
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ofWiltshirey  Hampshire,  and  othera  of  our 
•oathern  counties. 

If  rocks  thus  differ  in  their  nature,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  loose  materials  which  are 
formed  by  their  decay  must  differ  in  like 
manner — must  resemble,  that  is,  in  their 
nature  and  composition,  the  rocks  on  which 
they  rest  and  from  which  they  have  been 
derived.  Hence  the  natural  differences 
which  are  observed  amonv  soils  of  different 
dtstrtcis,  and  hence  also  the  striking  simi- 
larities by  which  soils  are  sometimes  found 
to  be  characterized  over  very  large  areas. 

From  the  crumbling  of  a  limestone  is 
Ibrmed  a  calcareous  soil ;  from  the  frag- 
ments of  a  sandstone  an  open  and-^Aen  a 
hungry  Bandy  soil ;  from  a  slate  rock  a  clay 
BBore  or  less  cold,  stiff,  and  impervious; 
from  a  trap  an  open  loam,  usually  reddish, 
rich,  and  fertile.  Thus,  a  geological  map 
which  represents  by  its  different  colors  the 
areas  covered  by  rocks  of  different  kinds 
and  ages,  represents  also  the  ^«nera/ nature, 
capabilities,  and  limits  of  the  several  soils 
to  which  the  fragments  of  these  rocks  have 
given  rise.  And  this  is  the  basis  of  a  close, 
a  very  interesting,  and  a  practically  useful 
connection  between  agriculture  and  geology, 
which  we  cannot  now  dwell  upon,  but  which 
our  readers  will  find  illustrated  and  brought 
out  in  the  works  of  Professor  Johnston,  of 
which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  the  present 
article. 

But  this  general  knowledge  of  the  origin 
and  main  cause  of  the  difierences  in  agri- 
cultural value  which  are  observed  among 
different  soils,  is  not  sufficient  to  guide  the 
practical  man  in  his  economical  operations. 
The  rocks  differ,  and  the  soils  differ  with 
them.  But  in  what  respects  do  the  rocks 
really  differ?  What  chemical  diversities 
prevail  among  the  worn  and  weathered  frag- 
ments which  form  our  soils  ?  These  ques- 
tions have  been  answered  by  the  chemical 
analysis  of  numerous  soils  of  varied  qualities, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These 
analyses  laid  the  foundation  of  that  distinct 
though  still  imperfect  perception  we  now 
possess  of  the  differences  and  capabilities  of 
soils,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
severally  to  be  improved. 

Thus,  it  has  been  found,  that  a  soil  which 
is  so  naturally  fertile  that  it  will  grow  a  long 
succession  of  crops  without  any  addition  of 
manure, always  contains  in  its  inorganic  part 
a  notable  quantity  often  or  eleven  different 
chemical  substances.  These  are  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  iron, 
manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chl<h 
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rine.  Soils  which  require  no  manure  are 
thus  constituted,  and  there  are  many  sock 
among  the  virgin  soils  of  all  our  colonies. 
From  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  suck 
soils  are  brought,  they  are  found  to  contain 
all  these  substances,  some  of  them  in  large, 
others  in  small,  but  all  of  them  in  sensible 
quantity. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  soils  as  require  to 
be  manured — which  will  not  naturally  grow 
good  crops,  or  which  will  not  grow  crops  at 
all — ^such  soils  have  been  found  either  to  be 
wholly  devoid  of  one  or  more  of  those  sub- 
stances, to  contain  them  in  too  small  propor- 
tion, or  to  have  some  of  them  present  in  too 
great  an  excess.  Thus  the  nature  of  the 
chemical,  and  consequently  the  main  cause 
of  the  practical  differences  being  known,  the 
method  of  removing  these  differences  springs 
up  of  itself  almost  without  an  effort  of 
thought.  Make  the  soils  chemically  and 
physically  alike,  and  you  will  make  them 
agriculturally  equal.  Add  what  is  wanting 
in  the  less  productive,  and  bring  it  into  the 
same  physical  condition,  and  you  will  make 
it  equal  to  the  more  productive.  Take 
away  what  is  in  excess  in  the  one,  and  yott 
will  make  it  as  valuable  as  another  from 
which  it  differs  only  by  this  excess.  If  it 
contain  too  great  an  abundance  of  saline 
matter — ^as  the  plains  of  Egypt,  of  India, 
and  of  Attica,  in  many  places  do — remove 
this  saline  matter,  and  you  enable  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  which  the  soil  contains  at 
once  to  manifest  themselves.  Thus,  there 
is  no  soil  so  hopelessly  barren — if  parching 
drought  and  binding  frost  be  absent — on 
which  the  traces  of  human  skill  and  indus- 
try may  not  be  successfully  and  profitably 
left. 

On  these  principles,  though  unknown  to 
him,  the  successful  farmer  has  always  acted* 
If  a  soil,  which  when  left  unaided,  gave  no 
remunerating  return  to  the  cultivator,  yet 
gave  him  when  regularly  manured  an  abun- 
dant harvest,  it  was  because  the  manure 
added  to  the  soil  those  things  in  which  it  was 
deficient,  and  brought  it  up  for  the  time  to 
something  like  the  composition  of  more  nat« 
urally  favored  spots.  Or  if  the  addition  of 
one  substance  only  to  his  land— of  gypsum, 
of  wood-ash,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  of  burned 
bones — was  often  effectual  without  other 
manure,  in  causing  good  crops  to  grow 
where  they  had  refused  to  grow  before,  it 
was  because  the  absence  or  deficiency  of 
one  only  of  the  ten  ingredients  of  a  fertile 
soil  was  sufficient  to  render  his  fields  un- 
productive. 
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Bat  further,  soils  change  in  character  by 
continued  cropping.  The  most  naturally 
fertile  decline  gradually  in  value  and  pro- 
ductiveness. They  sink  slowly  down  into 
the  class  of  soils  which  yield  abundant  crops 
only  when  they  are  regularly  and  abundant- 
ly manured.  What  was  the  cause  of  this? 
Did  the  soil  gradually  lose  some  of  its  con* 
Btituents?  Did  the  manure  constantly  re- 
store them  ?  If  so,  which  of  its  constituents 
had  the  soil  lost  during  this  degenerating 
process?  What  had  carried  them  off? 
Where  had  they  gone  to  ?  Could  they  be 
xecovered?  How,  and  in  what  form  did 
the  manure  restore  them  ? 

Again,  why  were  all  these  constituents 
necessary  to  the  fertility  of  a  soil  ?  It  had 
been  discovered  by  analysis,  that  the  most 
fertile  soils  always  did  contain  all  these  sub- 
stances. But  must  it  of  necessity  contain 
them  all  ?  If  so,  why  were  they  necessary — 
what  purpose  did  they  serve? 

All  these  questions,  and  many  more  of  a 
kindred  character,  were  answered  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  plants  themselves,  which 
grow  naturally,  or  which  are  raised  by  art 
on  our  various  soils.  *  Let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion, then,  to  the  plant. 

All  vegetable  substances,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  consist  of  a  combustible  and  an 
incombustible  part.  This  incombustible 
part — the  ash  they  leave  behind  when  they 
are  burned — forms,  in  general,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  their  weight.  A  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat  leave  when  burned  some- 
thing less  than  two  pounds  of  ash,  the  same 
weight  of  dry  wood  often  leaves  less  than 
half  a  pound,  while  straw  and  hay  leave 
from  five  to  ten  pounds  from  every  hundred. 
Thus  the  proportion  of  ash  varies  from  half 
a  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  dried  plant. 

Is  this  small  quantity  of  incombustible 
matter  really  necessary  to  the  plant,  and  es- 
sential to  its  growth  ?  If  100  lbs.  of  dry  oak 
wood  leave  only  six  ounces  of  ash  when 
burned,  can  these  few  ounces  really  be  of 
essential  moment  to  the  existence  and  health 
of  the  tree  ?  The  analysis  of  the  plant  an- 
swers that  this  ash  is  never  absent,  and  is 
therefore,  without  doubt,  in  some  way  ne- 
cessary to  the  growing  crop.  How  it  is 
necessary,  and  why — with  a  view  to  what 
important  natural  end — was  deduced  from 
a  beautiful  train  of  research,  subsequently 
entered  upon,  and  to  which  we  shall  by  and 
by  advert 

But  whence  do  plants  derive  this  inor- 
ganic matter  they  always  contain  ?    It  is 
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taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  soil.  Other 
portions  of  their  nourishment — much  of 
that,  for  example,  which  forms  their  organ- 
ic part — plants  draw  from  the  air,  but  that 
which  produces  their  inorganic  part  is  de- 
rived wholly  from  the  soil.  This  fact  is 
connected  with  a  further  series  of  experi- 
mental results,  by  which  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  agricultural  practice  and  ex- 
perience. Some  plants,  as  we  have  said, 
leave  more  ash  than  others,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  same  plant  it  is  more  abundant 
than  in  other  parts.  A  ton  of  leaves,  for 
example,  often  contains  ten  times  as  much 
as  a  ton  of  the  wood  of  the  same  tree,  and 
a  ton  of  straw  contains  five  or  six  times 
as  much  as  a  ton  of  grain.  But  if  it  be 
wholly  taken  from  the  soil,  that  plant,  or 
that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the 
most,  must  exhaust  the  soil  the  most.  Thus, 
one  clear  reason  appeared  for  what  had 
been  so  long  observed  by  practical  men. 
Crops  exhausted  the  soil,  because  they  ac* 
tually  took  up  and  carried  off  a  portion  of 
its  inorganic  substance — and  one  crop  ex- 
hausted the  soil  more  than  another,  be- 
cause it  robbed  it  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
these  inorganic  substances. 

Of  what  kinds  of  matter  did  this  ash  con- 
sist? It  was  taken  up  from  the  soil,  but 
was  it  taken  up  indiscriminately  and  at 
random  from  the  whole  soil?  Or  were 
certain  substances  selected  by  the  roots, 
and  sucked  up  out  of  the  soil  in  preference 
toothers?  These  questions  suggested  two 
inquiries  to  the  analytical  chemist.  First, 
what  is  the  general  composition  of  the  ash  ? 
and  second,  what  special  differences  exist 
among  the  ashes  of  different  plants,  and  of 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant? 

1st.  Thtnaiurtofthe  ash.  When  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  chemical  analysis,  the 
ash  of  the  plant,  like  the  incombustible 
part  of  the  soil,  was  found  to  contain  nine 
or  ten  different  substances.  These  were 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  iron, 
manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlo- 
rine— the  same  exactly  as  are  present  in  the 
inorganic  part  of  the  soil.  They  are  to  be 
detected  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  the 
ash  of  all  our  cultivated  crops,  and  they  are 
wholly  derived  from  the  soil.  Here  at  once 
a  bright  light  casts  itself  back  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  soil  itself.  All  fertile 
soils — so  careful  analysis  had  said — did 
contain  a  notable  proportion  of  all  these 
substances;  but  the  reason  did  not  appear. 
This  reason  now  breaks  in  upon  us  of  it- 
self.   The  plants  contain  all  these  things ; 
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tbej  form  a  part — a  necessary  part,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see— of  its  substance ;  and 
as  it  can  get  them  only  from  the  soil,  it  is 
clear  that  the  soil  must  contain  them,  if  the 
plant  is  to  grow  in  a  healthy  manner  upon  it. 

But  there  is  a  special  difference  between 
the  soil  and  the  ash  of  the  plant,  which  it  is 
interesting  to  notice.  Among  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil,  alumina — the  substance 
which  gives  their  stiffness  and  tenacity  to 
clays — holds  a  prominent  place.  In  the 
plant  it  is  rarely  found,  and  always  in  in- 
considerable quantity.  The  presence  of 
this  substance,  therefore,  is  a  character  by 
which  the  soil  is  distinguished  from  the  ash 
of  the  plant.  Its  functions  in  relation  to 
the  growth  of  plants  are  very  important,  but 
these  functions  are  chiefly  performed  in 
the  soil  itself. 

2d.  Special  differences  in  the  quality  of 
the  ask.  But  though  every  plant  we  culti- 
vate, taken  as  a  whole,  leaves  an  ash,  in 
which  all  the  above  substances  are  to  be 
found,  yet  that  which  is  lefl  by  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  them  in 
very  different  proportions. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  absolute 
quantities  of  ash  left  by  the  leaves  and  the 
stems,  by  the  straw  and  the  grain,  are  very 
different,  but  ihe  nature  of  the  ash  left  by 
these  different  parts  also  varies.  It  has 
been  found,  for  example,  that  the  same 
sample  of  Hopeton  oat  ga  ve  from  its  several 
parts  an  ash  which  in  100  lbs  .  contained 
respectively  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline 
matter,  the  following  very  different  propor- 
tions : — 
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Grain, 
Straw, 
Leaf, 
Chafl^ 


PoUth  and  Soda. 
31.15 
18.24 

15.68 
4.36 


Balphurie  Acid 

2.54 
83.00  . 
15.23 

6.51 


And  not  only  are  the  proportions  of  the 
several  substances  unlike,  but  in  certain 
parts  of  the  plant  some  of  them  are  almost 
entirely  absent.  Thus,  the  grain  and  the 
straw  of  wheat  leave  an  ash  which  contains 
of  phosphoric  acid*  and  silica  respectively. 


Grain, 
Straw, 


Pboiphorie  Acid.  Silica. 

50  per  cent      None. 


lto3 


n 


30  to  60  per  cent. 


The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  large 

*  Phoephoric  acid  is  produced  when  phosphorus 
is  burned  in  the  air.  The  white  fumes  given  off 
by  a  lucifer  match,  when  it  first  kindles,  consist 
of  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  exists  largely  in 
bones. 


proportion  characterizes  the  grain,  while 
that  of  silica  in  large  proportion  character- 
izes the  straw. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  ash  of  different  plants. 
Some  contain  more  lime  and  magnesia, 
others  more  potash  and  soda,  others  more 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  or  chlorine ;  and 
thus  the  general  law  appears  to  hold,  that 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  one 
kind  of  crop  will  usually  take  up  from  the 
soil  more  of  one  kind  of  inorganic  matter, 
another  crop  more  of  another  kind. 

In  its  relations  to  practical  agriculture, 
this  result  of  experiment  involves  two  dis- 
tinct conclusions. 

1.  As  different  parts  of  the  same  plant 
require  different  proportions  of  these  inor- 
ganic substances,  they  must,  at  different 
seasons  of  their  growth,  draw  these  sub- 
stances in  different  proportions  from  the 
soil — more  of  one  thing  at  one  time,  more 
of  another  thing  at  another.  They  may 
flourish,  therefore,  on  a  given  soil,  at  one 
period  of  their  growth,  and  not  at  another. 
That  soil  which  clothes  the  tree  with  lux- 
uriant verdure,  may  yet  not  be  able  to  ripen 
its  fruit — that  which  causes  the  straw  to 
rush  up  to  early  maturity  may  refuse  to  fill 
the  ear. 

2.  As  different  plants  also  draw  from  the 
soil  the  same  substances  in  unlike  propor- 
tions, they  will  grow  with  unlike  vigor  in 
different  soils.  Hence  that  which  bears  a 
profitable  crop  of  one  kind,  is  often  unable 
to  yield  a  good  return  of  another — hence 
also  the  varied  flowers  and  herbage  which 
diversify  the  surface  of  all  our  fields. 

The  beautiful  principle  involved  in  these 
conclusions,  is  susceptible  of  so  many  in- 
teresting applications — explains  so  many 
practical  points  long  known,  though  little 
understood — and  is  so  rich  in  suggestions 
for  the  future  improvement  of  every  branch 
of  husbandry,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
pause  a  little  here  with  the  view  of  present 
iug  to  our  readers  one  or  two  of  the  more 
intelligible  of  the  illustrations  which  start 
up  in  crowds  before  us. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  exhaustion — ^the  na- 
ture of  which  we  have  already,  in  some 
measure,  learned  to  understand — this  prin- 
ciple showed  that  it  might  be  of  two  kinds, 
produced  in  different  way^,  and  demanding 
each  Its  peculiar  mode  of  cure  at  the  hands 
of  the  economical  farmer.  It  might  be  a 
general  exhaustion,  by  which,  through  long 
cropping  of  various  kinds,  the  soil  had  be- 
come generally  poor  in  all  those  varieties  of 
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inorgaoic  food  which  plants  require.  Or  it 
might  be  a  special  exhaustion  of  some  one 
or  two  substances  only,  caused  by  the  long 
continued  and  successive  growth  of  crops 
of  the  same  kind  of  plant. 

A  familiar  example  will  show  how  these 
different  forms  of  exhaustion — both  alike 
fatal  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil — may  be 
severally  produced.  The  grain,  as  we  have 
seen,  contain^  much  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  straw  much  silica.  Together  they  carry 
off  largely  from  the  soil  all  those  substances 
for  which  the  plant  is  dependent  upon  the 
soil.  Garry  away  both  straw  and  grain  to 
market,  and  you  year  by  year  remove  from 
the  soil  those  things  which  feed  both  ear 
and  straw — ^you  will  therefore  gradually 
produce  a  general  exhaustion.  But  return 
the  straw  to  the  soil  again,  in  the  form  of 
manure,  and  you  deprive  it  of  those  things 
only  which  are  especially  necessary  to, 
and  are  present  in,  the  grain  you  sell. 
Continue  this,  however,  for  a  series  of 
years — as  has  been  too  much  done  in  al- 
most every  country  of  Europe — and  you 
will  ultimately  so  rob  the  soil  of  those  phos- 
phates* which  abound  in  the  grain,  that 
your  fields  will  cease  to  yield  you  a  remu- 
nerating crop. 

The  cause  being  known,  the  remedy  is 
apparent.  When  the  land  is  generally  ex- 
hausted, a  manure  must  be  added  which 
shall  contain,  and  therefore  convey  to  it, 
an  adequate  supply  of  all  the  things  which 
all  our  crops  and  their  parts  conjointly, 
carry  off.  When  it  is  specially  exhausted, 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  of  these  sub- 
stances will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  not  necessary  now,  as  in  the  olden 
time,  to  add  ton  after  ton  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, which  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  all  that  the  plant  requires,  but  does  not 
specially  abound,  in  the  phosphates  or  other 
substances,  which  the  soil  may  happen  es- 
pecially to  be  in  want  of.  To  add  enough 
of  these  last,  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  on 
farm-yard  manure  in  very  large  quantity, 
and  at  a  great  cost,  and  after  all  the  farmer 
may  wonder  that  he  has  only  imperfectly 
succeeded  in  restoring  his  worn  out  fields. 
A  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  ash, 
shows  us  that  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
things  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  thedesired 
effect,  and  that  the  addition  of  these  things 
nay  often  be  made  at  a  comparatively  mod- 
erate cost.    What  the  things  are  which  any 

*  Phoiphorie  acid  unites  with  lime,  magnesia, 
Acy  and  ferms  PhotjAnUs, 
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given  soil  especially  requires,  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  joint  consideration  of  the 
kind  of  treatment  to  which  the  land  has 
previously  been  subjected,  and  of  its  actual 
composition,  as  determined  by  a  rigorous 
chemical  analysis. 

This  principle  throws  further  light  also 
upon  the  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  better  to 
prevent  the  special  exhaustion  we  have  been 
speaking  of  than  to  cure  it.  It  i»  often 
difficult  to  discover  what  the  land  really  re- 
quires, and,  therefore,  to  cure  the  evil 
when  it  exists.  The  only  method  of  pre- 
venting it  with  which  we  are  yet  acquaint- 
ed, is  by  the  introduction  of  a  skilful  rota- 
tion or  alternation  of  unlike  crops. 

In  adopting  such  a  rotation,  we  only  copy 
from  nature.  In  the  wide  forest,  many 
generations  of  broad-leaved  trees  live  and 
die,  and  succeed  each  other ;  but  the  time 
comes  at  last  when  a  general  pestilence 
seems  to  assail  them  all — their  tops  droop 
and  wither,  their  branches  fall  off,  their 
trunks  rot.  They  die  out,  and  a  narrow- 
leaved  race  succeeds  them.  This  race 
again  has  its  life,  of  centuries  perhaps ;  but 
death  seizes  it  too,  and  the  expanded  leaf 
of  the  beech,  the  ash,  and  the  oak,  again 
cheer  the  eye — splaying  with  the  passing 
zephyrs  and  glittering  in  the  sun.  So  in 
the  broad  meadow,  the  old  pasture  changes, 
and  new  races  of  humble  grasses  succeed 
each  other  as  the  fields  increase  in  age.  The 
alternation  of  crops,  therefore,  asserts  to 
itself  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  natural 
law,  and  man  is  evidently  in  the  right  course 
when  he  imitates  nature  in  a  procedure  like 
this. 

But  upon  what  do  its  good  effects  depend  ? 
Why  do  the  broad  leaves  alternate  with  the 
narrow  in  the  ancient  forest  ?  Why  do  the 
grasses  change  in  the  old  meadow  f  Whj 
does  the  farmer  obtain  a  larger  produce, 
and  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  by  grow- 
ing unlike  crops  alternately,  than  by  con- 
tinuing year  after  year  to  grow  the  same  t 

The  reason  is  not  merely  that  one  crop 
carries  off  more,  and  another  crop  less,  of 
all  those  things  which  all  our  crops  derive 
from  the  soil,  but  that  one  crop  carries  off 
more  of  one  thing,  another  crop  more  of 
another.  The  grain  carries  off  phosphorus, 
the  straw  silica,  the  bulb  alkaline  matter. 
After,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  successive 
crops  of  the  same  kind,  the  surface  soil 
through  which  the  roots  are  spread  becomes 
so  poor  in  those  substances  which  the  crop 
specially  requires,  that  the  plant  cannot  ob- 
tain from  it  a  sufficient  supply  to  nourish  and 
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bring  to  maturity  the  full-grown  plant,  with- 
in the  time  allotted  to  it  in  our  climate  for 
its  natural  growth.  The  roots  do.  their  best ; 
they  collect  as  diligently  as  they  can,  but 
winter  comes  on,  and  the  growth  ends  before 
the  plant  is  fully  matured.  In  the  case  of 
corn,  the  first  effect  of  a  scarcity,  say  of 
phosphoric  acid,  is  to  make  the  ear  smaller 
and  the  number  of  grains  less;  the  next  to 
continue  the  growth  into « the  winter,  and 
only  when  a  very  fine  season  occurs  to  ripen 
the  ear  at  all. 

But  suppose  we  alternate  the  corn  crop, 
which  in  its  grain  carries  ofi*  phosphoric 
acid,  with  a  hay  crop,  which  requires  much 
silica,  or  a  root  crop,  to  which  much  alkaline 
matter  is  necessary — then  the  one  crop 
would  live  upon  and  remove  what  the  other 
had  led  in  greater  abundance.  Instead  of 
robbing  the  soil  every  year  of  the  same  sub- 
stances, we  should  be  exhausting  it  more 
equably  of  all,  and  we  should  be  able,  for 
doable  the  time  at  least,  to  crop  it  without 
the  risk  of  its  ceasing  entirely  to  give  us  a 
profitable  return.  We  should  gradually 
work  np  also  every  available  substance  in 
the  soil,  whether  such  as  are  naturally  pre- 
sent in  it,  or  such  as  we  have  ourselves 
added  in  the  form  of  manure. 

What  is  true  of  the  simple  alternation  of 
a  corn  with  a  green  crop,  is  more  true  still 
of  a  longer  and  more  complicated  rotation. 
The  greater  the  variety  of  crops  we  grow, 
and  the  longer  the  interval  between  the 
raccessive  crops  of  the  same  kind,  the  more 
perfectly  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  bene- 
fits which  an  obedience  to  the  suggestions 
of  this  principle  is  fitted  to  confer  upon  us. 
No  rotation,  it  is  true,  however  skilful,  will 
alone  prevent  the  land  from  becoming  ulti- 
mately exhausted.  Nothing  but  regular  and 
generous  manuring  will  do  this,  unless  there 
be,  in  springs  from  beneath,  or  in  the  de- 
caying fragments  of  rock  mixed  with  the 
soil,  or  in  substances  brought  down  from 
higher  grounds,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  rains 
that  fall  upon  the  land,  some  perennial 
source  of  those  substances  which  the  crops 
always  carry  off  from  the  soil.  But  in  a 
skilful  rotation  there  is  this  virtue,  that 
land  which  is  subjected  to  it  cannot  be  ruin- 
ed in  so  short  a  time.  If  one  tenant  use  it 
ill,  it  may  come  into  the  hands  of  another 
before  the  ruin  is  so  far  irremediable,  that  the 
farmer  who  has  a  rent  to  pay  cannot  reclaim 
it  with  a  prospect  of  immediate  profit  to 
himself. 

But  let  us  apply  our  principle  next  to  the 
iUostration  of  a  well-known  practical  fact. 
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The  addition  of  lime  to  the  land  has  in 
nearly  all  well  cultivated  countries  exten- 
sively prevailed  at  every  period  of  authentic 
history.  In  Europe  its  use  has  been  uni* 
versal,  and  everywhere  the  same  observation 
has  been  commonly  made,  and  has  become 
a  proverb  in  almost  every  language.  '*Lime," 
the  proverb  says,  "  enriches  the  fathers,  and 
impoverishes  the  sons."  Laid  on  in  repeat* 
ed  doses,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  the  luxi^ 
riant  crops  it  raises  at  first  gradually  fall  off, 
till  at  length  even  with  the  stimulus ^  as  it 
is  called,  of  larger  doses,  the  land  refuses 
to  be  excited. 

A  like  result  has  been  observed  of  late 
years  from  the  application  of  gypsum,  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  of  common  salt,  or  of  salt- 
petre. Their  good  effects  were  apparent 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  they 
gradually  ceased  to  act,  and  the  land  was 
afterwards  believed  to  be  weaker  tLudleBM 
productive  than  before. 

How  are  these  results  to  be  explained  f 
Can  this  apparent  exhaustion  be  prevented  t 
Can  it  easily  be  remedied  f  Is  it  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  use  of  lime,  and 
of  the  other  substances  we  have  mentioned  t 
Is  the  manure  or  the  farmer  to  blame  for 
the  result  ? 

The  plant  carries  away  firom  the  soil  say 
ten  substances.  The  soil  is  deficient  in  one 
of  these,  and  the  plant  cannot  grow.  That 
one  is  lime  or  soda.  You  add  it  to  the  land, 
and  your  crops  spring  up  luxuriantly.  R^ 
joiced  at  this  result,  you  add  more  lime,  and 
your  crops  still  grow  well — for  it  requires 
the  addition  of  three  or  four  hundred  bushels 
to  an  imperial  acre  to  add  one  per  cent. 
of  lime  to  a  soil  which  is  twelve  inches  in 
depth.  But  after  many  crops,  the  lime  at 
length  ceases  to  benefit  the  land,  the  crops 
are  even  smaller  than  they  were  before  lime 
was  first  added,  and  the  farmer  is  at  a  dead 
stand. 

Now  what  has  he  been  doing  all  this 
time  !  He  has  been  adding  one  thing  only 
in  his  lime — he  has  been  carrying  off  ten  in 
his  crops.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  the  land  should  become 
poor  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  nine  ?  The 
iron-sroelter  throws  into  his  furnace  his  ore 
and  his  coal,  but  he  gets  no  metal  until  he 
puts  in  lime  also.  He  adds  a  dose  of  lime, 
and  he  draws  off  a  running  of  metal.  He 
adds  more  lime,  and  he  procures  perhaps 
more  iron.  But  he  very  soon  finds  that 
lime  does  no  further  good  ;  he  has  melted 
out  all  the  iron ;  he  has  exhausted  his  fur* 
nace ;  the  stimulus  of  lime  has  no  effect 
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He  must  add  ore  and  coal  again,  and  again 
he  will  obtain  his  periodical  flows  of  metal 

So  it  is  with  the  soil.  The  farmer  who 
hopes  by  the  continual  addition  of  one  thing, 
to  make  his  land  produce  continual  good 
crops,  hopes  and  acts  against  reason.  It  is 
his  fault  that  the  land  has  become  exhausted, 
and  the  cure  is  in  his  own  hands.  Lime, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  "  impoverish 
the  son."  But  any  treatment  will  ultimately 
make  the  land  poorer  which  does  not  return 
to  the  soil  all  the  things  which  the  crops  have 
carried  off,  and  at  least  in  equal  proportion. 

"  But  the  land  recovers  from  its  exhaus- 
tion without  any  addition,"  says  the  farmer, 
*'  if  I  only  leave  it  to  itself  for  a  suflicient 
length  of  time.  So  it  does,  no  doubt,  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  Deity  is  full  of  bounty 
to  careless  and  ignorant  and  inconsiderate 
man,  and  makes  all  nature  work  to  do  him 
good,  and  to  repair  his  often  wilful  waste. 
The  rains  brought  by  the  sea-winds,  shower 
down  upon  some  spots  an  abundant  supply 
of  certain  of  those  things  which  the  crops 
carry  off — it  may  be  the  very  things  in  which 
the  soil  is  deficient.  Others,  again,  are 
replenished  by  springs  from  beneath,  or  by 
the  crumbling  of  the  rocky  fragments  which 
are  mingled  with  their  surface-soil,  while 
on  many  spots  the  grasses  and  other  herbage 
which  spring  up  send  down  their  hidden 
roots  to  the  depths  of  the  under  soil,  and 
slowly  and  gradually  bring  up  and  enrich 
the  surface  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  those 
substances  of  which  the  numerous  crops 
had  robbed  it.  In  all  this  we  see  infinite 
cause  to  revere  the  bounty  and  goodness  of 
the  ALL-DiRBCTOR — nono  to  justify  the  neg- 
ligence or  waste  of  the  unskilful  farmer. 

But  from  the  inorganic  portion  or  ash  of 
the  plant,  let  as  now  turn  to  that  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  several  parts  of  the  animal  body 
leave,  when  burned,  a  quantity  of  ashes. 
This  we  have  already  stated  as  establishing 
a  general  analogy  between  the  plant  and 
the  animal.  But  the  analogy  is  closer  than 
this.  For,  first,  the  proportion  of  this  ash 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  as  it 
does  in  those  of  the  plant.  The  fresh  bone 
leaves  one  half  of  its  weight  when  burned, 
the  fresh  muscle  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dredth part.  Yet,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
plant,  the  small  proportion  present  in  the 
muscle  is  as  essential  to  its  constitution  and 
healthy  existence,  as  the  huge  quantity  in 
'the  bone.  The  composition  of  each  part  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve. 
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Again,  of  what  substances  does  this  ash 
consist  ?  It  contains  the  same  substances 
as  are  present  in  the  ash  of  the  vegetable 
food  which  the  animal  eais.  There  are 
found  in  it  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  (»xide  of  manganese,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  chlorine.  Thus  the  analogy 
between  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the  animal, 
becomes  closer  and  closer  at  every  step. 

But  there  is  a  striking  difference  among 
the  three  in  respect  to  their  inorganic  part. 
Thus  it  may  be  given  as  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  each  that 

• 

The  soil        contains  silica  and  alumina. 
The  plant     contains  silica  and  no  alumina. 
The  animal  contains  neither  silica  nor  alu- 
mina. 

The  alumina  gives  consistence  and  tena- 
city to  the  soil ;  the  silica  gives  strength 
and  firmness  to  the  stem  of  the  plant.  For 
such  purposes,  the  animal  does  not  require 
their  aid,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  the  animal  body. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  to  the  plant, 
we  now  see  not  only  that  all  these  substances 
are  essential  to  the  growth  and  existence  of 
the  plant,  but  why  they  are  and  must  be  so. 

In  adorning  and  beautifying  the  earth, 
plants  serve  only  a  subsidiary  purpose.  It 
has,  indeed,  pleased  the  Peity  to  invest  them 
with  forms  and  colors  which  are  grateful 
and  refreshing  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  to 
impart  this  gratification  is  not  the  end  or 
purpose  of  their  being.  Their  real  function 
is  to  prepare  and  minister  food  to  the  animal 
races. 

Now,  this  function  they  could  not  per- 
form, unless  they  contained  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  build  up  the  several  parts  of  the 
animal  body.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  provision, 
therefore,  that  plants  should  be  unable  to 
grow  where  they  cannot  procure  that  which 
it  is  their  natural  purpose  and  duty  to  pro* 
cure  for  the  animal  1  To  the  instructed  ear, 
the  plant  seems  to  have  acquired  a  voice. 
"  I  need  not  grow  here.  I  should  be  of  no 
use  if  I  did.  I  should  only  cheat  the  senses 
of  the  unsatisfied  animal,  exhibiting  the 
semblance  without  possessing  the  substance 
of  its  natural  food."  The  soil,  therefore, 
must  contain  all  the  substances  we  have 
named,  because  the  plant  refuses  to  grow 
without  them ;  the  plant  must  contain  them 
all,  because  the  animal  could  not  live  unless 
they  were  present  in  its  vegetable  food. 
How  much  stronger  at  every  step  becomes 
the  likeness  between  the  soil,  the  plant,  and 
animal — ^how  much  closer  their  Qonneciioa 
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— how  much  more  indissoluble  the  union 
thai  binds  them  together  ? 

When  dry  bone  is  burned,  the  ash  that 
remains  behind  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  its 
weight,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  those 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  we 
hare  already  seen  to  be  so  abundantly  pre-* 
sent  in  the  ash  of  different  varieties  of 
grain.  This  hone^earthy  as  it  is  called, 
most  exist  in  the  soil.  The  plant  draws  it 
from  the  earth  by  its  roots.  The  cow  eats 
it  in  the  herbage  she  crops  from  the  fields, 
and  parts  with  it  again  in  the  milk  she  pro- 
duces to  feed  her  young.  The  calf  sucks 
the  milk,  and  works  up  the  phosphates  it 
contains  into  the  form  of  living  bone,  add- 
ing daily  to  their  size  and  weight.  With- 
out bone,  our  present  races  could  not  exist. 
It  forms  the  skeleton  to  which  the  soft  parts 
are  attached,  and  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported ;  but  the  life  of  the  animal  being  at 
an  end,  the  function  of  the  bone,  as  a  living 
thing,  is  discharged.  It  falls  to  the  earth, 
and  new  plants  take  up  its  phosphates  again, 
to  send  them  forward  on  a  new  mission  into 
the  stomachs  of  other  living  and  growing 
animals.     How  beautiful  is  all  this ! 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked,  why  the  food 
we  eat,  the  bread  and  the  flesh-meat  alike, 
should  necessarily  contain,  at  every  period 
of  our  lives,  a  certain  supply  of  these  phos- 
phates. We  can  readily  understand  the 
necessity  for  their  presence  in  the  milk 
and  other  natural  food  of  young  animals, 
which  are  daily  adding  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  their  bones,  but  why  need  they 
be  eaten  by  animals  which  are  full  grown — 
in  which  the  bones  have  already  attained 
their  full  size  and  weight  ?  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  in  an  interesting 
law  of  animal  existence. 

The  bodies  of  animals  are  continually 
undergoing  a  series  of  invisible  changes  of 
substance,  of  which  they  are  entirely  un- 
conscious. We  look  at  our  hand  to  day, 
as  we  write,  and  we  fancy  it  is  the  same  in 
substance  as  it  was  yesterday,  or  last  year 
— as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  form  of 
each  finger,  of  each  nail,  is  the  same. 
Scars  made  in  our  infancy  are  still  there. 
Nothing  is  altered  or  obliterated;  and  yet 
it  is  not  the  same  hand.  It  has  been  re- 
newed over  and  over  again  since  the  days 
of  our  youth.  The  skin,  and  flesh,  and 
bone,  have  been  frequently  removed  and  re^ 
placed.  And  so  it  is,  more  or  less,  with 
our  whole  body.  The  arms  and  limbs  that 
sustained  us  in  our  schoolboy  struggles,  are 
long  since  consigned  to  the  dust,  have,  per- 
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haps,  lived  over  again  more  than  once  in 
plant,  or  flower,  or  animal.  In  from  three 
to  five  years,  the  entire  body  is  taken  out 
and  built  in  again  with  new  materials.  A 
continued  activity  prevails  among  the  living 
agencies  to  which  this  hidden  work  is  com- 
mitted. Every  day  a  small  part  is  carried 
away,  just  as  if  a  single  brick  were  every 
day  taken  out  of  an  old  wall,  or  a  single 
wheel  out  of  a  watch,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  another. 

Into  the  purpose  for  which  this  change 
takes  place,  we  do  not  at  present  enter :  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  fact  is  certain.  The 
body  therefore  requires  constant  supplies, 
at  every  period  of  its  life,  of  all  those  things 
of  which  its  several  parts  are  built  up.  A 
portion  is  removed  every  day  from  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  the  old  animal,  and  is  re* 
jected  in  its  dung.  Its  food,  therefore, 
must  be  able  to  supply  the  materials  out  of 
which  a  new  portion  of  bone  or  muscle  may 
be  formed. 

How  interesting — how  lofty,  are  the  re- 
flections which  this  fact  awakens  in  connec- 
tion with  our  frail  being,  and  with  our  ten- 
ure of  this  mortal  lifel  "  We  die  daily," 
receives  here  a  new  sense.  Day  by  day  we 
lay  down  in  the  dust  a  new  portion  of  our 
earthly  substance.  Day  by  day  we  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  former  bodies,  to  build 
up  anew  our  wasting  frames.  How  are  we 
thus  daily  reminded  of  our  true  origin,^ 
**  He  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth  ;"  of  our  true  nature, — "  Dust  thou 
an ;"  and  of  our  speedy  fate, — "  To  dust 
shalt  thou  return."  Our  connection  with 
the  dead  earth  is  never  for  a  moment 
loosened.  We  draw  upon  it  for  our  hourly 
food.  In  the  midst  of  our  most  vigorous 
life,  we  are  connected  with  it  by  a  chain 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  broken. 

It  cannot  be  broken,  that  is,  without  cer* 
tain  death.  For  what  follows  if  we  merely 
attempt  to  loosen  the  natural  bond  between 
the  soil  and  the  animal?  The  herbage 
which  the  cow  eats  draws  phosphates  from 
the  soil.  Suppose  the  soil  to  be  deficient 
in  these  substances,  then  plants  will  grow 
upon  it,  which  require  little  of  them,  and 
which  will  therefore  contain  little.  If  the 
cow  be  turned-  in  upon  these,  she  might 
possibly,  by  hard  labor,  extract  from  them 
enough  of  every  thing  she  requires  to  keep 
her  alive  ;  but  she  has  a  calf  to  sustain  also. 
She  continues  to  form  milk,  therefore,  to 
feed  and  nourish  her  calf;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, she  will  even  draw  a  daily  portion  from 
the  substance  of  her  own  bones,  to  minister 
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to  the  growing  bones  of  ber  young.  But  tbis 
interesting  provision  is  only  temporary.  It 
b  an  adaptation  in  the  economy  of  the  cow, 
suited  to  any  sudden  emergency  by  which 
the  health  of  the  suckling  might  be  endan- 
gered. Let  the  deficiency  of  bone-earth, 
therefore,  in  the  food  continue,  and  mother 
and  young  will  become  weak  together — 
both  will  lessen  in  weight  and  strength — 
they  will  droop  and  die.  They  cannot  be 
long  independent  of  the  quality  of  the 
dead  earth  on  which  they  tread. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  out  of  a  beautiful 
principle  like  this,  when  once  established, 
numerous  practical  applications  and  expla- 
nations of  known  facts  should  naturally 
flow.  It  is  self-evident,  that  whatever  is 
found  in  the  ash  of  the  healthy  animal  body 
must  exist  in  the  soil  upon  which  animals 
are  to  find  the  means  of  living.  If  any  of 
these  are  naturally  absent  or  deficient  in  it, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  necessary 
to  add  them,  and  that  the  soil  will  reward 
us  for  the  gifi.  Has  our  husbandry  been 
of  a  kind  to  exhaust  it  of  some  of  these 
things  ?*— then  these  must  be  first  restored, 
before  it  wilf  again  carry  the  same  amount 
of  stock,  or  feed  as  many  men. 

Has  the  land,  for  instance,  been  long 
cropped  with  corn,  the  addition  of  bones 
which  contain  the  phosphates  may  give 
corn  crops  again  where  they  had  ceased  to 
grow,  or  may  cause  them  to  ripen  where 
previously  the  climate  was  considered  un- 
propitious.  How  oAen  are  the  laws  of 
nature  blamed  for  what  is  due  only  to  the 
ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  cultivator  ! 

Or  has  the  land  been  long  submitted  to 
dairy  husbandry,  and  does  it  now  produce 
a  poor  herbage  ?— do  the  cows  give  little 
milk,  and  are  the  calves  stunted  ? — then  it 
is  probable,  that  the  land  has  become  poor 
in  the  materials  of  bones.  A  single  milk  cow 
removes  from  the  soil  every  year  in  its 
milk  and  annual  calf,  what  is  equivalent  to 
fifky  pounds  of  bone  dust.*  This  must,  af- 
ter a  time,  aflSect  the  herbage;  and  through 
it,  the  milk  of  the  cow,  and  the  growth  of 
the  calf.  To  add  bone  to  the  calf,  therefore, 
you  must  add  bone  dust  to  the  land.  How 
curious  is  this ! 

Or  if  our  cattle  are  stall  fed,  this  know- 
ledge of  what  the  animal  requires  teaches  us 
(o  select  our  food  according  to  the  special 
eircumstances  of  age,  condition,  d&c,  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  placed, 
or  to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  they 
are  fed.  We  can  readily  select  a  kind  of 
"*  JoBHSTOi's  £Um8nU,  p.  S79. 
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vegetable  food  which  shall  either  promote 
in  the  greatest  degree  the  production  of  an 
enriching  milk,  or  shall  make  the  growing 
bones  of  the  calf  stronger  or  slighter  ao> 
cording  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  wish 
to  rear  it. 

Thus  the  manuring  of  the  soil,  the  rais* 
ing  of  corn  and  grass,  the  production  of 
milk,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  young  stock — all  the  branches  of  hue* 
bandry^-are  connected  together,  are  ex* 
plained  in  theory,  and  improved  in  practice, 
by  the  same  easily  intelligible  principles. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have 
hitherto  dwelt  solely  upon  the  inorganic  or 
incombustible  part  of  soils,  plants,  and 
animals ;  let  us  now  turn  for  a  little  to  their 
organic  part. 

1.  In  the  dry  soil,  the  organic  part 
forms  from  two  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
weight.  It  consists,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  of  the  decaying  fragments  of  animals 
and  vegetables ;  and  among  the  other  uses 
which  it  serves,  is  that  of  supplying  the 
plant  with  a  portion  of  those  substances  out 
of  which  its  organic  part  is  built  up.  Of 
the  way  in  which  it  performs  this  function, 
we  do  not  at  present  speak. 

2.  In  the  dry  plant,  the  organic  part 
forms  from  90  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
As  regards  its  quantity,  therefore,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  inorganic 
part ;  at  all  events,  it  is  necessary  to  consi* 
der  its  nature,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intend* 
ed  to  serve. 

a.  If  we  take  a  quantity  of  saw  dust,  or 
chopped  straw,  or  chaff,  or  bran,  and  boil  it 
first  in  water,  and  afterwards  successively 
in  vinegar,  spirit  of  wine,  and  ether,  each 
of  these  liquids  will  dissolve  something  out 
of  it;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  will  re* 
main  undissolved.  This  white  insoluble 
matter  forms  the  substance  of  the  cells  and 
vessels  of  plants,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  woody  ^bre.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  plant,  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  its 
substance ;  but  except  in  its  very  young  state, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  indigestible  in  the  stom- 
ach of  animals ;  and  after  being  eaten,  is 
principally  rejected  again  in  the  excretions. 

b.  If  wheaten  flour  be  made  into  % 
dough,  and  if  this  dough  be  washed  upon  m 
sieve  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  as 
long  as  the  water  passes  through  milky,  m 
grey  matter,  resembling-  bird  lime,  will  re* 
main  on  the  sieve,  while  the  milky  water 
will  gradually  deposit  a  white  powder. 
This  white  powder  is  starch ;  the  grey  sub- 
stance iefi,  in  the  sieve  is  glMUn. 
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c.  Tf  the  clear  *liquor  (rom  which  the 
•tarch  has  sobsided  be  brought  to  a  boil  on 
the  fire,  white  cardj  flocks  will  separate 
and  fall  to  the  bottom.  From  its  close  re- 
semblance to  boiled  white  of  egg — the  al- 
bumen of  chemists — this  white  matter  has 
been  called  vegetable  albumen, 

d.  If,  after  the  separation  of  these  flocks, 
the  water  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  .a  little 
sugar  and  gum  will  remain  behind ;  while 
ifthe  gluten,  obtained  as  above  described, 
be  boiled  in  ether,  a  portion  of  fatty  oil 
will  be  extracted. 

e.  If  oatmeal  or  beanmeal  be  intimately 
mixed  with  water,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  till  the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom, 
the  addition  of  vinegar  to  the  clear  liquid 
will  throw  down  a  curd,  having  much  re> 
semblance,  in  properties  and  composition, 
to  the  curd  of  milk.  As  its  composition 
has  not  as  yet  been  exactly  made  out,  the 
provisional  names  of  avenine  and  legumin 
are  given  to  the  substances  thus  obtained 
from  the  oat  and  the  bean  respectively* 
They  serve  the  same  purpose  in  these  seeds 
as  the  gluten  does  in  the  grain  of  wheat. 

Thus  the  organic  part  of  plants  consists 
essentially  of  four  classes  of  substances, — 

The  cellular  substance  or  woody  fibre, 
Starch,  gum,  and  sugar, 
Gluten,  albumen,  avenine,  legumin, 
Oil,  or  fat. 

The  first  of  these  is  composed  of  carbon 
(pure  charcoal)  and  water  only,  and  forms 
from  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  weight  of  all  our 
cultivated  crops  in  their  dry  state.  The 
starch  group  consists  also  of  carbon  and 
water  only,  though  in  different  proportions. 
It  forms  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
the  weight  of  all  the  kinds  of  vegetable  food 
on  which  we  usually  live.  The  gluten 
group  is  distinguished  by  containing  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or  both. 
In  wheat  it  forms  about  one-tenth,  in  oat- 
meal nearly  a  fifth,  and  in  beans  often  as 
much  as  a  fourth  of  the  whole  weight.  The 
fats  contain  no  nitrogen,  and,  in  our  culti- 
vated grains,  vary  from  one  per  cent,  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  in  our  oily  seeds  they 
sometimes  amount  to  one-fourth  of  their 
weight. 

The  animal  eats  all  these  substances 
mixed  together,  in  its  vegetable  food;  it 
lives  upon,  and  is  nourished  by  them. 
What  purposes  do  they  respectively  serve  in 
the  animal  economy  1  To  understand  this, 
we  roust  first  study  the  composition  of  the 
organic  part  of  the  body  itself. 
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The  soft  parts  of  the  body,  indeed  the 
entire  combustible  part,  consists  essentially 
of  three  substances,  or,  more  correctly,  of 
three  groups  of  analogous  substances. 

a.  The  cellular  substance,  which  pervades 
and  forms  the  outline  of  the  whole  body. 
When  the  skins  of  animals  are  boiled,  a 
jelly  is  obtained,  to  which  the  name  of  glue 
is  usually  given ;  by  chemists  it  is  called 
gelatine.  When  the  cartilages  of  young 
bones  are  boiled,  they  also  yield  a  jelly,  dif- 
fering in  some  degree  from  the  former,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  chondrin  is  given.  In 
a  solid  state,  these  compounds  form  the 
substance  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  ani- 
mal body. 

b.  The  muscular  fibre,  which  forms  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  body.  If  a  piece  of  fresh 
lean  mutton  or  beef  be  washed  for  a  length 
of  time  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  blood  will 
be  removed,  and  a  white  fibrous  substance 
will  remain,  which  is  the  pure  fibre  of  the 
muscle,  more  or  less  mixed  with  fat.  The 
white  of  the  egg,  (albumen,)  and  the  pure 
curd  of  milk,  called  by  chemists  casein,  are 
analogous  to  muscular  fibre.  They  are  all 
analogous,  also,  to  the  gluten  and  legumin 
of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and,  like  them, 
contain  fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and 
a  little  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or  both. 

c.  The/ol,  which,  in  an  animal  in  good 
condition,  forms  nearly  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  the  soft  pans  of  the  body.  It  is 
very  analogous — in  some  cases  absolutely 
identical — with  the  fatty  matter  of  the 
vegetable  food. 

It  will  be  useful  now  to  compare  together 
the  constitution  of  the  organic  parts  of  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  respectively. 

The  plant  contains —    The  animal  contained 

1.  Cellular  substance,   1.  Cellular  subslancea. 
or  woody  fibre.  Gelatine,  chondrin. 

2.  Gluten,  albumen,  &c.  2.  Fibrin,  albumen,&c 

3.  Fatty  mailers.  3.  Fatty  matter. 

4.  Starch,  gum,  sugar. 

This  comparison  shows  us,  that  in  both 
animals  and  vegetables  there  ia  a  cellular 
substance  performing  analogous  functiosf 
in  each,  though  of  unlike  composition^ 
that  in  both  there  are  substances,  gluten 
and  fibrin,  which  are  almost  identical ;  the 
fats,  which  are  often  absolutely  identical— «- 
and  that  the*  only  marked  difference  bet- 
ween ihem  consists  in  the  large  quantity 
of  starch,  ^c,  which  is  present  in  vegeta- 
ble food.  We  can  now  understand  what 
are  the  functions  which  the  plant  has  to 
perform  in  reference  to  animal  life,  and 
what  purposes  are  served  by  the  several 
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eonstitaents  of  the  vegetable  food  which  we 
eat. 

Thus  as  to  the  duty  of  the  plant,  we 
formerly  saw,  that  one  of  its  purposes  was 
to  draw  from  the  soil  those  mineral,  saline, 
or  inorganic  substances  which  are  neces- 
sary to  form  the  harder  parts  of  the  animal 
body.  This  work  is  done  by  the  roots. 
We  now  see  that  it  has  besides  to  manufac- 
ture the  materials — the  gluten  and  fat— out 
of  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  are  to 
be  built  up.  This  is  done  in  the  interior 
of  its  root,  stem,  and  leaves. 

Then  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  several 
constituents  of  the  food — the  gluten  is  car- 
ried into  the  stomach,  and  thence  by  the 
proper  vessel  to  build  up  almost  unchanged 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  body.  The 
fat  also  is  merely  transferred  from  the 
stomach  to  the  parts  of  the  system  where 
its  presence  is  required,  or  where  it  is  to 
be  laid  up  in  store.  The  plant  is  thus  the 
brickmaker  and  hodman,  as  it  Were,  while 
the  animal  is  the  bricklayer,  who  selects 
the  materials  brought  ready  to  his  hand, 
dresses  them  a  little,  if  necessary,  with  his 
trowel,  and  fits  them  into  their  places. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  the  plant  to  the  animal — a  distinct 
forethought,  in  obedience  to  which  the  plant 
prepares  beforehand  what  the  future  animal 
is  to  require.  The  stomach  of  the  animal 
is  not  fitted  to  manufacture  the  materials  of 
its  own  body  out  of  the  raw  elements  which 
exist  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  This 
labor,  therefore,  is  imposed  upon  an  infe- 
rior race  of  living  things ;  but  if  this  inferior 
race  from  any  cause,  cease  to  labor,  the 
animal  must  cease  to  live.  The  life  of  man 
has  been  likened  to  a  flower ;  but  the  hum- 
blest flower  has,  in  reality,  a  more  inde- 
pendent existence  than  he. 

The  analogy — ^the  almost  absolute  iden- 
tity— above  shown  to  exist  between  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  plant  and  those  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  way  in  which  the  substance  of 
the  one  is  directly  converted  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  other,  shows  how  unfounded 
is  that  prejudice  which  many  entertain,  that 
a  difference  exists  between  animal  and  ve- 
getable food  so  essential,  that  the  former  is 
wholly  unfit  to  feed  and  support  the  herbivor- 
ous races.  The  starch  contained  in  vegetable 
food  does  constitute  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  and  one  which  is  con- 
nected, as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  very 
beautiful  and  important  purposes  in  the 
animal  economy ;  but  there  are  few  ani- 
mals, indeed^  which  may  not  be  kept  alive 
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upon  animal  food ;  still  fewer  the  diet  of 
which  might  not  occasionally  be  improved 
by  a  judicious  admixture  of  substances  of 
animal  origin.* 

The  gluten  of  the  plant  and  the  muscular 
fibre  of  the  animal  are  almost  identical,  and 
yet  they  are  chemically  different.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  convey  to  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
and  of  the  minute  differences  which  prevail 
between  these  and  the  other  substances  we 
have  classed  along  with  them. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Mulder  of 
Utrecht  for  the  observation,  that  if  gluten, 
albumen,  casein,  fibrin,  &c  ,  be  dissolved  in 
caustic  potash,  and  an  acid  be  then  added 
to  the  solution,  a  white  matter  is  separated, 
which  from  every  one  of  these  substances 
is  the  same — which  exists  in  and  forms 
from  95  to  99  per  cent,  of  them  all — and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  protein.f 
In  fact,  these  substances  are  all  compounds 
of  protein,  with  minute  proportions  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  which  in  many  cases 
have  not  hitherto  been  determined.  It  is 
upon  these  minute  proportions  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  that  the  differences  observ- 
ed among  these  several  substances  as  they 
exist  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  in  a 
considerable  degree  depend.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  simple  view  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  some  of  these  compounds: — 

Protein.  Sulphur.  Phosphorus. 
GltUinX  of  wheat  con- 
sists of  10  with    2  ^ 
Fibrin  of  the  muscles 

and  blood,  10 1  and         1 

Albumen  of  the  blood,  10 2         1 

Caaein  or  curd  of  milk,  lU 2         — 

Hair  and  Wool,    .    .  12 24  2 

This  fundamental  substance,  protein, 
therefore,  exists  in  a  great  number  of  those 
compounds  of  which  the  parts  of  our  bodies 
consist.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  vegeta- 
ble out  of  the  elements  or  more  elementary 
compounds  of  which    it   consists — exiscs, 

*  On  bis  visit  to  the  stud  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
Colonel  £.  Napier  says, — '*  Amongst  other  things, 
I  happened  to  mention  the  Indian  system  of  fat- 
tening horses  on  chopped  shet'p's  heads,  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  when  he  said  that  he  could 
the  more  readily  credit  it,  as  to  his  personal  know- 
ledge the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz  often  fi^ed  their 
horses  on  dried  flesh  of  the  csmel,  as  well  as  its 
milk,  and  that  in  some  of  the  districts  along  the 
coast,  when  barley  was  scarce,  even  dried  fish 
was  used  for  them  as  an  article  of  fuod.*' — H^ild 
Sports  in  Jjfrica^  d^c,  ii.,  p.  206. 

t  In  chemical  language,  this  protein  is  repre- 
sented b^  C«,  Ha  ,  N8,  Oi«. 

I  Glu/tn  is  that  part  of  the  Gluten  which  is  solii- 
bio  in  alcohol. 
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therefore^  in  the  vegetable  food  we  eat — 
and  through  the  stomach  is  conveyed  to  the 
several  parts  of  our  bodies.  In  the  stomach 
it  may  be  altered,  combined  with  more  or 
less  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  but  cannot  be 
formed  from  its  elemeuts.  Thus  we  see  a 
little  farther  into  the  kind  of  duty  which  is 
imposed  upon  plants,  and  into  the  kind  of 
dependence  in  which  the  animal  is  kept 
upon  the  labors  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

But  even  in  the  plant,  while  it  is  prepar- 
ing for  the  animal,  this  protein  serves  im- 
portant purposes.  It  is  produced  from  the 
food  of  the  plant  in  the  first  root  that  is 
formed.  It  is  carried  up  and  deposited 
along  with  the  young  wood.  It  is  necessary 
in  some  way  to  the  production  of  every 
cell.  It  is  first  laid  down  in  the  solid  state 
along  the  walls  of  the  young  cells  and  ves* 
sels — it  chalks  them  out  as  it  were.  It  is 
afterwards  redissolved  and  shifted  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  plant,  probably  to  form  new 
parts — old  cells  'containing  less  of  it,  and 
young  cells  more — till  at  last  it  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  the  seeds,  from  which  man 
and  other  animals  obtain  it.  Thus  there  is 
a  unity  of  purpose  and  design  throughout 
all  the  phenomena  of  life ;  and  while  on  the 
way,  as  it  were,  to  fulfil  some  great  end, 
many  minor  purposes  are  served  by  every 
particle  of  living  matter. 

There  are  three  substances  in  the  above 
table,  a  moment's  attention  to  which 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  changes 
also  which  take  place  within  the  animal 
body  itself.  These  are  the  albumen  of  the 
blood,  the  fibrin,  and  the  hair.  It  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  blood  to  repair  and 
rebuild  the  fibre  of  the  muscles.  Suppose 
the  albumen  of  the  blood  to  be  changed 
into  fibrin,  it  only  loses  one  equivalent  of 
sulphur.     Thus — 
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From  one  of  albumen, 
Take  one  of  fibrin, 


Protein.  Sulpbur.  Phosphorus. 


10 
10 


2 
I 


There  remains  of  sulphur,  "  1  " 

What  becomes  of  this  sulphur  ?  It  is  part- 
ly, at  least,  expended  in  the  production  of 
hair  or  wool,  in  which  the  proportion  of  both 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  large.  This  hair 
is  daily  growing,  and  requires  to  be  daily 
supplied  with  new  materials. 

Such  researches  as  the  above  are  not 
carious  merely,  or  physiologically  interest- 
ing; they  have  important  bearings  also  on 
practical  life.  Thus  the  wool  and  hair  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  as  containing 
so  much  sulphur,  necessarily  draws  upon 


and  robs  the  land  of  this  its  special  con- 
stituent. We  are  informed  by  Professor 
Johnston,  in  his  Elements^  p.  273,  that  the 
wool  which  is  grown  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  carries  off  the  land  every  year  up- 
wards of  four  millions  of  pounds  of  sulphur, 
to  supply  which  would  require  the  addition 
to  the  soil  of  300,000  tons  of  gypsum. 
Things  that  appear  trifling  to  us  when 
viewed  in  the  small  way  in  which  we  actu- 
ally see  them,  become  important  when 
considered  on  the  large  scale  in  which 
they  take  place  in  nature.  The  hair  on 
the  heads  of  our  population  carries  off 
nearly  half  as  much  as  the  wool  of  our 
sheep :  it  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 
that  the  Chinese  collect,  and  employ  as  a 
manure,  the  hair  shaven  every  ten  days 
from  the  heads  of  their  people. 

We  cannot  advert  to  the  numerous  other 
practical  deductions  and  applications  which 
flow  from  what  has  been  stated  above — 
how  the  kind  of  soil,  the  mode  of  culture, 
the  condition  of  the  land  as  to  drainage, 
&c.,  modify  the  proportions  of  gluten, 
starch,  and  fatty  matter  in  the  crop— and 
how  the  proportion  of  these,  again,  in  the 
food,  determines,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
rapidity  with  which,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  animal  we  feed  lays  on  muscle 
or  fat 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe, 
how  still  higher  practical  questions  arise 
out  of  such  investigations.  In  feeding 
stock  for  the  growth  of  beef  or  mutton,  or 
in  keeping  dairy  cows  for  the  production 
of  milk  and  cheese,  the  husbandman  is 
really  a  manufacturer.  He  raises  certain 
raw  materials  in  the  form  of  grass,  clover, 
and  turnips,  and  he  must  convert  them  into 
beef  and  mutton,  or  into  butter  and  cheese, 
before  he  can  take  them  to  market.  To 
the  practical  man,  who  has  a  rent  to  pay, 
the  primary  question  is.  In  which  of  these 
ways  can  I  turn  my  raw  material  to  the  best 
account  ?  If  the  balance  of  profit,  in  his 
locality,  is  on  the  side  of  beef  and  mutton, 
he  feeds  cattle  and  sheep ;  if  on  the  side  of 
the  milk,  he  makes  butter  and  cheese. 

But  the  country  at  large  puts  the  question 
in  another  form.  When  the  population  is 
constantly  ahead  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  land,  the  primary  question  becomes, 
"  In  which  of  these  states — of  beef  or  milk 
— can  the  largest  quantity  of  human  food 
be  manufactured  from  the  same  quantity  of 
turnips,  grass,  or  clover  V*  Professor  John- 
ston has  stated  the  amount  of  our  present 
knowledge  to  be,  that  the  smne  herbage  mU 
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produce  about  jive  times  as  much  human  food 
in  the  form  of  milk  as  in  the  form  of  beef ; 
and  adds — *'  Should  the  population  of  this 
eountry  ever  become  so  dense  as  to  render 
a  rigorous  economy  of  food  a  national  ques- 
tion, butcher  meat,  if  the  above  data  deserve 
any  reliance,  will  be  almost  banished  from 
onr  tables,  and  a  milk  diet  will  be  the  daily 
sustenance  of  nearly  all  classes  of  society." 
Elements,  p.  279.  This  result  is  very  cu- 
rious, and  there  is  an  unexpected  interest 
in  finding  chemical  research  thus  connect- 
ing itself  with  the  highest  and  most  impor- 
tant considerations  of  our  national  economy. 

There  remains  one  other  important  topic 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert,  in  order, 
in  some  measure,  to  complete  our  sketch  of 
the  relations  of  chemistry  to  rural  economy. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  organic  part 
of  the  plant  contains  much  starch  or  sugar, 
while  that  of  the  animal  contains  none. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  difference?  We 
eat  starch  and  sugar  in  our  food,  and  yet 
they  form  no  part  of  our  bodies.  They  are 
not,  like  the  gluten  and  the  fat,  built  into 
our  substance.  What  becomes  of  them, 
therefore  ?  What  purpose  do  they  serve  in 
the  animal  economy  ?  Why  do  they  exist 
BO  largely  in  all  vegetable  substances  ? 
These  inquiries  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of 
other  beautiful  contrivances  and  other  wise 
ends. 

Plants  draw  their  organic  food — ^that  food 
from  which  their  organic  part  is  formed^ 
in  part  from  the  soil,  and  in  part  from  the 
air.  Of  that  which  they  draw  from  the  air, 
the  carbonic  acid*  is  the  most  important. 
This  carbonic  acid  consists  of  carbon  (pure 
charcoal)  and  oxygen  only.  It  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  in  exceedingly  small  quantity, 
five  thousand  gallons  of  air  containing  only 
two  gallons  of  this  gas. 

During  the  day,  all  the  green  parts  of  our 
cultivated  plants  are  continually  sucking  in 
this  gas  from  the  air,  and  giving  off  oxygen, 
adding,  in  fact,  to  the  proportion  of  carbon 
they  contain. 

We  are  surprised  at  first  to  learn  that  op- 
wards  of  three-fourths  of  the  bulk  of  vast 
forests,  as  well  as  of  the  crops  we  reap  from 
our  fields,  are  in  this  way  drawn  from  the 
air.  We  are  astonished  that  the  growing 
plant  should  be  able,  by  all  its  diligence  in 
working,  to  draw  in  enough  of  this  sparing- 


*  Carbonic  acid  is  the  kind  of  air  which  escapes 
from  soda  water,  singer  beer,  or  champagne,  and 
oanaea  tbem  to  •fiervesoe. 
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ly  diffused  carbonic  acid  to  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  own  substance.  We  are 
also  tempted  to  ask,  why,  if  plants  depend 
BO  much  upon  it,  bo  small  a  quantity  of  this 
gas  is  diffused  through  the  air  t  The  answer 
and  explanation  of  all,  however,  is  simple. 
Animals  live  in  this  air  bb  well  as  plants. 
It  must  therefore  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  both.  But  if  the  carbonic  acid  had  been 
present  in  much  larger  quantity,  it  would 
have  been  injurious  to  animal  life.  To 
compensate,  however,  for  this  small ness  of 
quantity  in  adaptation  to  animal  life,  the 
plant  is  made  to  shoot  up  a  long  stem,  to 
thrust  out  long  branches,  and  to  suspend 
thousands  of  broad  leaves  in  the  midst  of 
the  ever-moving  air,  and  thus,  by  millions 
of  mouths  at  once,  to  drink  in  the  minute 
particles  of  aerial  sustenance,  which  togeth- 
er are  to  build  up  the  substance  of  its  grow- 
ing parts.  Thus  the  balance  is  kept  up, 
while  wisdom  and  beauty  and  prevision  ap- 
pear in  the  way  in  which  it  is  effected. 

The  carbon  thus  drawn  from  the  air  unites 
with  the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  leaf  or 
stem,  and  is  changed  into  starch,  or  sugar, 
or  woody  fibre,  all  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  consists  of  carbon  and  water 
only.  In  this  way,  the  starch  we  eat  in  our 
food  is  formed  out  of  carbonic  acid,  drawn 
from  the  air  by  the  leaves,  and  of  water 
drawn  from  the  soil  by  the  roots.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  starch  after  it  has  been  eat- 
en ?  What  purpose  does  it  serve  in  the  an- 
imal economy  ? 

Among  the  necessary  functions  of  animal 
life  is  that  of  breathing.  We  breathe  that 
we  may  live.  During  respiration,  we  draw 
into  our  lungs  atmospheric  air,  containing, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  very  minute  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  when  we  return 
the  air  to  the  atmosphere  from  our  lungs,  it 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this 
gas.  It  is  constantly  produced  in  the  blood, 
and  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs 
into  the  air.  A  full  grown  man  throws  off 
as  much  carbonic  acid  every  day  as  contains 
eight  or  ten  ounces  of  carbon ;  a  cow  or  a 
horse  about  five  times  as  roach.  This  car- 
bon the  animal  derives  in  great  part  from 
the  starch  or  sugar  which  it  eats,  and  thus 
the  purpose  or  function  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  food  is  explained.  The  gluten  repairs 
the  waste  of  the  muscles,  the  oil  lays  on  fat, 
the  saline  matters  yield  their  necessary  in- 
gredients to  the  bones  and  the  blood,  and 
the  starch  feeds  the  respiration. 

The  carbonic  acid,  it  thus  appears,  is 
sucked  out  of  the  air  by  the  plant,  and  ita 
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carbon  combiDed  with  water  into  the  new 
form  of  starch.  The  animal  eats  this  starch, 
and  after  a  while  throws  the  carbon  off  again 
into  the  air  in  its  old  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
ready  to  be  taken  up  a  second  time  by  oth« 
er  plants,  and  to  be  reconverted  into  starch. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  very  beautiful  little 
cycle  of  operations,  by  which  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  carbon  is  made  to 
perform  a  large  amount  of  work ;  but  if  it 
be  true  to  nature,  the  carbon  mubt  serve 
some  useful  purpose,  while  it  is  undergoing 
these  successive  transformations.  The  al- 
ternate production  of  starch  and  carbonic 
acid  must  have  some  connection  with  the 
well  being  of  vegetable  and  animal  exist- 
ences. We  shall  for  the  present,  pass  over 
its  use  to  the  plant,  and  consider  only  the 
purpose  it  serves  in  reference  to  animal  life. 

When  starch  or  sugar  is  kindled  in  the 
air,  it  burns ;  its  carbon  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  car- 
bonic acid.  Much  heat  is  given  off,  and 
the  starch  entirely  disappears  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water. 

A  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  body 
of  the  animal.  The  starch  which  is  con- 
veyed into  the  stomach  is  burned  indirectly, 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  is  taken  in 
by  the  lungs.  Heat  is  thus  produced,  while 
carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapors  are  given 
off  in  the  breath. 

In  our  atmosphere,  all  sensibly  warm  sub- 
stances have  a  tendency  to  become  cooler. 
The  bodies  of  warm-blooded  animals  are 
thus  constantly  losing  heat.  Were  there 
no  source  of  heat  within  the  living  body  it- 
self, therefore,  it  would  soon  become  cold 
and  stiff  as  those  of  dead  animals  so  quick- 
ly do.  The  burning  of  the  food  in  the  sys- 
tem— for  so  it  may  be  called — is  this  source 
of  heat ;  hence  the  coldness  and  the  shiver- 
ing of  the  half-fed,  and  the  cheerful  warmth 
of  those  who  live  well ;  hence  also  the  lar- 
ger consumption  of  food  where  much  exer- 
cise is  taken  and  much  warmth  expended, 
and  the  smaller  appetite  of  those  whose  lives 
are  sedentary,  or  who  live  in  comfortable 
houses. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  the  starch  is  to  keep 
up  the  heat  of  the  living  animal.  This  pur- 
pose attained,  its  duty  is  performed.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  working  of  the  animal  ma- 
chine, that  its  temperature  should  be  kept 
up  to  a  certain  point.  To  effect  this  an  ad- 
ditional movement,  as  it  were,  is  attached 
to  it,  by  means  of  which  starch  is  manufac- 
tured into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which 
escape  while  a  supply  of  heat  is  left  behind^ 
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by  which  the  other  motions  of  the  machine 
are  kept  alive. 

Nor  are  these  explanations  simple  and 
beautiful  only.  The  practical  man  learns 
from  them  that  his  stock  ought  to  have  a 
certain  quantity  of  starch  in  their  food,  but 
that  they  can  by  no  means  live  on  starch 
alone.  We  say  ought,  because  economy 
prescribes  it.  Animals  will  live — herbivo- 
rous animals  that  is — though  there  be  no 
starch  or  sugar  in  their  food.  Fat  may  sup- 
ply its  place,  or  even  beef  and  gluten  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  But  in  our  climate 
these  are  neither  suited  to  the  habits  of  our 
stock,  nor  are  they  economical  to  the  feed- 
er. The  use  of  beef  or  gluten,  indeed,  in 
the  place  of  starch,  involves  an  absolute 
luss  of  most  valuable  nourishment. 

But  the  animal  dies.  The  body  is  con- 
signed to  the  dust.  Its  organic  and  inor- 
ganic parts  there  undergo  numerous  chem- 
ical changes,  all  of  which  are  intended  to 
adapt  the  dead  matter  for  entering  into  the 
walls  of  new  superstructures.  To  follow 
these  changes  would  show  us  further  beau- 
tiful contrivances  and  happy  adjustments — 
connected  also  with  reflections  as  high,  with 
practical  results  as  important,  and  with  prac- 
tical suggestions  as  useful  as  any  of  those 
we  have  already  considered. 

We  roust,  however,  hold  our  pen ;  we 
have  given  instances  enough  to  show  how 
rich  in  instruction  this  whole  subject  is — 
how  full  of  instruction  especially  to  the 
improving  agriculturist.  How  impor- 
tant, therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
national  agriculture,  that  these  enlarged 
means  of  good  which  the  Deity  offers  us, 
should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  our 
practical  men,  and  that  these  men  should 
be  induced  to  employ  them  with  a  view  to 
their  individual  as  well  as  to  the  general 
welfare. 

Had  our  limits  permitted  us,  we  could 
have  wished  now  to  advert  to  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  knowledge ,-^to  have 
inquired  how,  when,  and  by  whom  these 
applications  of  science  to  agriculture  have 
been  successively  made.  We  should  have 
liked  to  explain  how  Lord  Dundonald  first 
drew  together  the  scattered  fragments  of 
such  knowledge  in  our  own  country — how 
Davy  built  upon  and  added  much  to  this 
foundation — how  De  Saussure,  meanwhile, 
was  enlarging  by  important  facts  and  de- 
ductions our  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
physiology  of  plants — how,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  these  men,  Sprengel  almost 
I  alone  during  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  grad- 
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ually  developed  and  extended  all  previous 
views,  and  especially  systematized  the  doc- 
trine of  ROckert,  in  regard  to  the  ash  of 
plants  and  the  constitution  of  soils — and 
how  in  our  day  the  works  of  Mulder  in 
Holland,  of  Liebig  in  Germany,  of  Dumas 
and  Boussingault  in  France,  and  of  Johns- 
ton at  home,  are  everywhere  diffusing  this 
knowledge— and  by  later  discoveries  and 
researches  widening  and  correcting  it. 

But  our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  upon 
this  topic.  Neither  can  we  spare  a  single 
paragraph  to  those  important  and  warmly 
conducted  controversies,*  which  still  divide 
chemists  and  physiologists  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  principles  we  have  attempted  to 
popularize  in  the  present  article.  One  re- 
flection, however,  occurs  to  us  which  is  not 
unworthy  the  attention  of  these  opposing 
parties.  Chemistry  is  an  eminently  pro- 
gressive science.  The  new  knowledge  of 
last  year  has  already  become  old,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  further  acquisitions  and 
experimental  results.  Facts,  as  they  are 
successively  discovered  and  confirmed,  be- 
come parts  of  our  positive  and  permanent 
knowledge.  They  are,  therefore,  recorded 
and  remembered,  while  the  names  of  their 
discoverers  are  first  omitted  and  then  for- 
gotten. Few  men  are  fortunate  enough  to 
throw  so  sudden  and  broad  a  gleam  across 
the  dark  parts  of  nature,  as  necessarily  to 
connect  their  names  with  the  history  of 
natural  science.  The  mass,  even  of  zealous 
investigators,  must  be  content  to  die  and 
be  forgotten.  Their  reward  is  to  be  found 
in  the  respect  of  thbir  contemporaries 
among  whom  they  have  lived  and  labored 
for  the  common  good — and  without  this  re- 
spect and  sympathy,  how  small  the  com- 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  contro- 
▼ersy  in  regard  to  Liebig's  peculiar  view«,  may 
have  recourse  to  the  following  among  other  pam- 
phlets. We  have  not  adverted  to  any  of  these 
riewsin  the  text,  because  we  wished  to  avoid  all 
occasion  of  controversy. 

1.  Beleuchlung  der  Organischtn  Chemie  des 
Herrn  Doctor  J.  Liebig^  &c.  Von  Dr.  F.  X. 
Hlubek.     GrOtz,  1842. 

2.  Ueber^  Liebig's  TkeortB  der  PflaiuenemUhr 
ung,    Cassel,  1843. 

3.  Offetus  Sendsehreiben  »n  Herm  Dr  .  Justus 
Idebig,  Von  M.  J.  Schieiden,  &c.  Leipzig, 
1842. 

4.  Dr.  Justus  Liebig*s  Verkoltniss  tur  Pflan- 
xeufkfsiologis.  Von  Dr.  Hugo  Mohl.  Tabin- 
gen, 1843. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  so  talented  as  Lie- 
big,  and  so  deservedly  eminent  as  an  organic 
chemist,  should  have  done  so  little  justice  either 
to  himself  or  to  others,  when  he  ventured  upon 
the  field  of  physiology. 
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parative  comfort  we  can  derive  flrom  the 
thought  that  future  times  may  b^  better  to 
our  names  than  the  present  has  been  to 
oursdoes  I 

But  why  should  any  one  wish  to  deprive 
his  fellow-laborer  of  his  present  reward  ? 
Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich,  Liebig  and 
Dumas,  Boussingault  and  Sprengel,  have 
each  in  their  own  walks  labored  long  for 
the  extension  of  human  knowledge  ;  why 
not  permit  each  while  he  lives  to  enjoy  the 
respect  he  has  merited?  Why  should  any 
one  chemist — undervaluing  all  others — at- 
tempt to  monopolize  to  himself  the  entire 
respect  of  all  7  In  the  public  esteem  there 
is  space  enough  for  all  good  men.  The 
respect  given  to  Berzelius,  or  Sprengel,  or 
Johnston,  is  not  deducted  from  that  which 
is  due  to  Liebig  or  Dumas.  All  will  die 
alike,  and  in  a  few  years,  more  or  le^s,  the 
reputation  of  each  will  scarcely  even  be  a 
matter  of  history.  Why  should  the  harmo- 
ny and  peace  of  life  be  sacrificed  for  any 
thing  so  ephemeral? 

Of  the  men  of  our  time,  who  will  ever 
attain  the  living  eminence  of  Paracelsus — 
of  their  writings,  which  can  hope  to  sur- 
vive a  tithe  of  the  time  of  those  of  Avicen- 
na?  And  yet  in  what  estimation  do  we 
now  hold  either  these  men  or  their  works  ? 
Is  it  worth  a  good  man's  while  to  heave  a 
single  sigh  for  all  the  fame  they  now  enjoy  t 
Present  happiness  is  above  all  fame — and 
he  will  both  be  happiest  himself,  and  will 
least  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  others, 
who  while  he  commends  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic esteem,  by  laboring  for  the  common 
good,  is  ready  to  allow  their  due  share  of 
merit  to  others  also,  who  devote  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  same  end 

In  conclusion,  if  this  new  knowledge  be 
so  very  important  to  agriculture — how  im- 
portant is  it  also  that  it  should  be  diffused 
among  the  agricultural  classes — that  what 
is  so  likely  to  benefit  all  should  be  brought 
within  the  reach,  and,  if  possible,  be  made 
the  property  of  all  1  How  important,  like- 
wise, that  encouragement  should  be  given 
for  the  further  development  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge — for  clearing  up  many  dark  and 
misty  spots  which  still  present  themselves, 
and  for  cultivating  with  assiduity  those  new 
fields  of  research  which  are  daily  opening 
up  in  connection  with  scientific  agricul- 
ture. 

The  agricultaral  community,  especially 
in  the  north  of  our  island,  appear  to  be  in 
some  degree  alive  to  all  this.    Their  de- 
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sire  for  knowledge  is  proved  by  the  number 
of  small  periodicals  exclusively  devoted  to 
agricultural  subjects,  which  have  lately 
arisen  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
by  the  kind  of  matter  with  which  these 
periodicals  are  filled.  The  Commitiee  for 
Agricultural  Education,  formed  a  year 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  intro- 
duction of  agricultural  education  into  all 
our  elementary  schools,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, has  already  effected  much,  and  we 
hope  will  speedily  see  its  object  fully  at- 
tained. But  the  boldest  and  most  success- 
ful movement  in  behalf  of  Scottish  agricul- 
ture in  our  day,  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  AssO' 
dation  of  Scotland.  In  founding  this  in- 
stitution, tenants  and  proprietors  have  both 
concurred.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  originated 
with  the  tenantry  themselves — a  circum- 
stance at  once  honorable  to  Scottish  farm- 
ers, and  illustrative  of  the  amount  of 
knowledge  they  already  possessed.  For  a 
man  must  already  know  a  good  deal  not 
only  of  the  general  nature,  but  of  the 
special  bearings  of  chemical  science,  bisfore 
he  can  understand  how  it  can  be  made  of 
actual  pecuniary  value  to  the  practical  farm- 
er. The  objects  of  this  Association  are 
to  diffuse  knowledge  by  lectures  and  other- 
wise among  the  agricultural  body — to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  by  means  of  chemical 
analyses  from  the  frauds  of  the  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  manure — to  guide  his 
practice  and  use  of  manures  by  the  analysis 
of  soils,  limestones,  and  vegetable  products 
— ^and  to  make  original  researches  with 
the  view  of  enlarging  our  actual  knowledge. 
These  objects  are  worthy  of  the  character 
of  the  Scottish  agricultural  body,  and  are 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  our 
time.  The  example  set  by  Scotland  has 
already  been  imitated  in  other  countries. 
We  heartily  wish  success,  therefore,  to 
this  new  institution,  and  we  trust  it  will 
meet  with  that  support  which  the  national 
importance  of  its  objects  deserves. 
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Mktxoroloot. — Throuf  hoot  France,  ag  in  va- 
rioQfl  paru  of  England,  levere  storma  have  raged 
within  the  last  K»rtnight,  and  heavy  floods  and 
much  deatroction  have  been  the  conieqaence. 
Among  the  curioua  efi*ecta,  we  may  notice,  that  a 
lightning  flash  from  heaven  struck  a  imali  church 
in  the  atreet  called  '' d'JEii/ar."— Lii.  Gaz. 


El  Do&ado. — No  popular  illaiion  ever  ocea 
sioned  such  a  waste  of  human  life  aa  the  eipedi- 
tions  in  search  of  El  Dorado.  The  name  of  our 
chivalric  and  unfortunate  Rnleigh  is  closely  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  as  the  locality  of  the  fable 
was  shifted  to  Guiana,  he  either  undertook  him- 
self or  caused  four  eipeditions  to  he  undertaken, 
which  had  for  their  object  to  achieve  the  discove- 
ry .of  the  capital  of  El  Dorado,  called  Manoa,  and 
paid  the  failure  with  his  life.  Ader  generations 
of  fahle,  Hunfboldt,  partly  by  personal  investiga- 
tion, partly  by  deep  reasoning,  proved  that  such 
an  inland  lake  could  not  exist.  Nevertheless,  a 
Mr.  Van  Heuvel  has  lately  attempted  to  restore 
it,  and  a  map  of  Guiana  which  accompanies  hie 
work  on  El  Dorado  exhibits  again  the  Laguna  de 
Parima.  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  demonstrated  from 
his  map  (which  covers  a  hundred  square  feet, 
and  which  was  constructed  upon  his  astronomi- 
cal observations  during  his  exploring  tours  in 
Guiana  from  1835  to  ]&43)  that  such  a  lake  could 
not  exist,  and  that  M.  de  Humboldt,  with  hie 
general  sagacity,  had  likewise  in  this  regard 
arrived  at  correct  conclusions.  He  dwelt  after- 
wards upon  some  of  the  most  striking  points  in 
the  geography  of  Guiana,  referred  to  its  fertility, 
and  regretted  that  he  did  not  consider  the  climate 
favorable  to  a  European  constitution ;  and  ha 
wished  that  it  should  go  forth  as  his  opinion  that 
an  inhabitant  from  the  northern  parte  of  Europe 
was  not  able  to  labor  in  the  open  air  under  tiie 
tropics.  His  assertion  is  borne  out  by  all  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  hitherto  to  settle 
European  laborers  in  Guiana,  St.  Lucia,  Guata- 
mala,  Jamaica,  6cc. 

Guiana,  comprising  the  poMeMJoos  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  European  powers,  contains 
690,000  square  miles,  ana  is  bounded  by  the 
Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.  By  means  of  that  re* 
markable  canal,  the  Casiqaiare,  which  conneets 
the  Orinoco  with  the  Kio  Negro  and  the  Amazon, 
it  may  be  circumnavigated.  With  the  aasistanee 
of  short  portages  over  land,  starting  in  a  canoe 
from  Demerara,  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Plata, 
Cuzco,  Lima,  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  may  l>e  reached 
by  inland  navigation.  The  highest  mountains 
in  Guiana  are,  the  Maravacca,  which  is  about 
11,000  feet,  and  Roraima,  about  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  largest  river  ia  British  Guiana  b 
the  Essequibo;  its  length  is  computed  at  650 
miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  ef  42,800  square 
miles. — Lit.  Gox. 

LoTHVR. — At  Stockholm  hae  been  discovered 
Luther's  original  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Magdehurgh,  protesting  against  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences ;  it  bears  the  date  of  Oct.  31st,  1547 — 
LU.  Gat. 

Potato  Paper. — A  manufacturer  of  Vire,  after 
six  years*  labor,  has  succeeded  in  producing  excel- 
lent paper  and  pasteboard  from  a  substance  sep- 
arated from  the  potato. — Lit,  Gaz. 

Frkiich  Scib«tific  Expkoitior. — ^The  gun-' 
brig  Boulonnaise  has  arrived  at  Brest,  after  an 
absence  of  above  three  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod, she  has  made  a  hydrographic  survey  of  im- 
mense extent  within  the  tropics,  including  more 
than  250  leagues  of  the  river  Amazon  and  its 
principal  tributariea.— lil.  0«s. 
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Set  PliM. 


Adtihck  Ihe  eiglei,  Ciioi Placidus, 
Eren  to  the  walla  of  thii  rebellioui  city  1 
What  I  ihatl  our  bird  uf  conqueil,  lb>t  hith  flown 
Orel  (he  world,  and  built  her  neil  of  glory 
High  in  tbe  palacc-lopi  of  praudeit  kings, 


What !  ihall 
eircli. 


i  piuu  here  in  her 


of  dominion  P    Bj  the  goda, 
iiiB  ■  moaon  to  atl-conquering  Rome, 
That  thai  our  baffled  legiona  rUnd  al  bay 
Befors  thii  hamm'd  and  famiahing  Jeruaalem. 

Itiuuat  be — 
And  jel  it  move*  me,  Romani  I  it  confoundi 
The  counaeli  of  my  firm  philoaopbj, 
Tbal  Ruin'a  merciJeaa  p tough* hare  muat  paH  o'er. 
And  barren  aalt  be  lown  on  von  proud  cilj. 
Al  DD  our  olire-crowDed  hillwe  atand. 
Where  Kedran  al  our  feet  iU  acanty  tvaten 
DUtiia  from  (tone  to  atone  with  gentle  motion, 
Aa  through  a  Tatley  lacred  to  aweet  peace, 
How  boldly  dolh  it  front  ual  how  majealically  I 
Like  a  luuiriona  Tiseyard,  Ihe  hill-aide 
It  hang  with  marble  tabrioa,  line  o'er  line, 
Terrace  o'er  lerraca,  nearer  alill,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heaTHii.  Here  bright  and  aumptuoui 

With  cool  and  vndant  garden*  ioterapera'd ; 

Hera  toweraoTwar  that  frown  in  maaay  atrenglh, 

While  over  all  banca  the  rich  purple  ere, 

Aa  onsaciou*  ofit*  being  her  laal  farewell 

or  light  and  glory  to  that  filed  city. 

And,  II  onr  clouda  of  battle  duit  and  amoke 

Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple, 

In  undiaturb'd  and  lone  aerenity, 

Finding  ilaetf  a  aolamn  ainctuiry 

In  the  profound  of  heaian  I     It  atanda  before  na 

A  mount  of  mow,  frelied  with  golden  pinoaclea' 

The  rery  lun,  aa  though  be  worihipp'd  ihere, 

Linger!  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roola; 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoei. 

On  every  flowery-aculptured  capital, 

Glitten  Ihe  homage  of  hia  parting  beam*. 

By  Herculea!  the  lighl  might  almoal  win 

The  oOendrd  majesty  of  Rome  lo  mercy. 

Yon  lofty  city,  and  yun  gorgeoua  Temple, 

Are  conaecrate  lo  ruin.     Earth  i*  weary 

Of  the  wild  factiona  of  ibi*  jealoua  people, 

And   they   muat  feel   our   wrath,  the  wrath    of 

Eren  lo  that  the  rapt  itranger  aball  admire 
Where  thai  proud  city  atood,  which  waa  Jeroi 

Now,  Hercy,  lo  tbe  winda  1  I  caat  thai  oS^ 


Hy  aoul'i  forbidden  luiory,  I  abjare  Ibce  ! 
Thou  much-abuied  atlribula  of  godi 
And  godlike  men.    'Twaa  nature  a  final  ilruggle  ; 
And  now,  whale'er  thou  art,  thou  unieen  prompt- 

In  Ihe  aecrel  cbamben  of  my  potil 

Darkly  abideat,  and  hut  atill  rebuked 

The  aoll  compunctioua  weakneiiof  mine  hearl, 

I  here  aurrendrr  thee  myielf     Kow  wield  me 

e  instrument  of  havoc  and  of  horror. 
Thine  to  the  Htremeat  limiti  of  revenge  ; 

lot  a  lingle  atone  of  yon  proud  city 

tin;  and  e*>n  (he  veitigeaof ruin 

Be  utterly  blotted  from  Ihe  face  of  earth! 


Her  tale  of  splendor  now  ii  told  and  done  ; 
Her  wine-cup  of  feitivity  itapilt, 
And  all  ia  o'er,  bar  grandeur  and  bar  guilt. 


Ab  me  I   how  atrange  ! 
Thla  moment,  and  the  hurrying  alreeta  ware  Ibll 
Aa  al  a  featival ;  now  all's  ao  ailent 
TbatI  might  hear  the  foolatrpe  of  achild. 
~'      aound  of  diaaolule  mirlb  hath  ctaaed,  tbe 

Are  ipiDt,  the  voice  ofmaaie  broken  off. 

Ko  natcbman'a  tread  cornea  from  the  ailent  wall. 

There  are  no  ligtiu  nor  rnicea  in  the  towera. 

I  do  mitlake  !  thia  ia  the  Wildernea*, 

Tbe    Deaert,  where  windi  paaa  and  malie  no 


Mytr 


.opprea, 


forbidden  and  disturbing  w 
The  very  air's  aaleep,  my  fenbieal 
la  audible— I'll  thin 


leal  breatbing 

lyeri — and  then 

the  Living  God '. 
It  peals  !  it  craabc*  !  it  cornea  down  in  fir«  '. 

Again  I  it  is  the  engine  of  the  foe. 
Oar  walla  are  duat  before  it— Wake— oh  wake- 
Ob  Israel  1— Oh  Jeruaalem,  awake  ! 
Why  abouldat  thou  wake  P    thy  foe   ia  id  the 

heave  ni. 
Yei,  thy  judicial  ilumber  weighs  thee  down. 
And  givea  thee,  oh  I  loat  city,  to  the  Geotilc, 
Defenceleaa,  unreiiating. 

Hark  1  now  in  impiou*  nvalr* 
Man  thunder*.     In  the  centre  of  our  atreela 
The  Geniile  inimpet,  llie  triumphant  iboDtl 
Of  onaal ;  and  I— J,  a  trembling  girl, 
Atone,  awake,  abroad. 
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TO  DEATH. 


BT   XaS.   JAHK8    ORAT. 


Conqueror,  and  friend,  and  foe ! 
Thoo  who  hast  ruled  the  world  since  that  dread 

hour. 
When  on  the  earth  thy  dark  and  deadly  power 

Came  linked  with  sin  and  woe. 

Thou  who  dost  crush  the  rose. 
Or  fling  the  tall  pine  down  the  mountain  path  ; 
Who  nd'st  the  tempest-cload  in  fiery  wrath, 

Or  comest  like  twilight's  close  ! 

A  thought  is  thrilling  me, 
Shadowing  my  spirit  in  its  summer  prime ; 
Oh  !  in  what  place,  what  season,  or  what  time, 

Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  ? 

Shall  friends  stand  weeping  by, 
Shall  a  sofl  sleep  mine  eyelids  gently  press, 
And  shall  my  spirit,  calm  and  terror  less, 

Paas  in  a  gentle  sigh  ? 

Or  shall  the  anguished  sob 
And  vrrithing  pang  my  failing  brow  convulse  ? 
Shall  pain  and  weary  torture  bid  my  pulse 

In  struggling  weakness  throb  ? 

Or,  sadder  fate  than  this, 
Shall  I  lie  down  in  loneliness  to  die — 
No  anxious  friend,  no  kind  and  pitying  eye 

To  see  these  agonies  ? 

Shall  mine  own  land  receire 
The  wreck  of  this  poor  frame,  and  o*er  my  tomb 
My  country's  flowers  in  wild  luxuriance  bloom, 

And  her  green  sod  upheave  ? 

Or  shall  the  cloudless  sky 
or  southern  climes  look  down  upon  my  grave  ? 
Shall  the  rich  orange  bloom,  or  citron  wave, 

Where  al  the  last  I  lie  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  come,  O  Death  ! 
In  mantling  flames,  and  in  thy  wild  embrace 
Crush  me  to  ashes,  that  shall  have  their  place 

But  on  the  wild  wind's  breath  ? 

Or  in  the  stormy  sea, 
Down  'midst  the  sounding  caverns  of  the  deep, 
Shall  the  cold  sea-flowers  bloom,  and  watch  my 
sleep- 
Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  ? 

Shall  age  have  stamped  my  brow, 
And  cast  its  film  upon  my  sunken  eye  ? 
){ay didst  thou  laugh  that  moment  scornfully  ? 

Death  !  art  thou  near  me  now  ? 

It  may  be  but  the  thrill 
Of  natural  fear,  that  this  weak  spirit  dims 
To  think  bow  soon  these  sentient  moving  limbs 

An  early  grave  may  fill. 


Yet  come  thou  when  thou  may'st. 
Thou  canst  not  touch  me,  save  by  His  command 
Who  holdeth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 

The  wild  aea'a  tameleai  waste. 


With  One  thou  once  did  meet. 
Who  light  upon  thy  darkness  did  confer. 
What  art  thou  now  ? — a  conquered  Conqueror — 

Thy  victory  waa  defeat 

Through  Him  who  died  for  me, 
I  fear  thee  not !     I  will  not  dread  thy  power— 
He  hath  prepared  me  for  the  trying  hour 

Whene'er  I  meet  with  thee. 


THE  BRIDEGROOM  TO  HIS  BRIDE. 

Four  years  a^o,  dear  love  ! 
And  we  were  strangers ;  in  a  distant  land 

Long  had  it  been  my  lonely  lot  to  rove  ; 
And  I  had  never  touched  that  aentle  hand. 
Or  looked  into  the  lustre  of  those  eyes, 
Or  heard  that  voice  of  lovely  melodies, 
Winnina  its  way  unto  the  listener's  heart. 
And  gladdening  it,  as  a  fresh  stream  doth  part 
The  grass  and  flowers,  and  beautifies  its  road 
With  fresher  hues,  by  iu  sweet  tides  bestowed. 
Then  I  had  never  heard  that  name  of  thine. 
Which  on  this  blessed  day  hath  merged  m  mine  * 

Three  vears  ago,  mine  own, 
And  we  had  met — 'twaa  but  acquaintanceship ; 
There  was  no  tremor  in  the  courteous  tone 
Which,  greeting  thee,  flowed  freelv  to  my  lip 
At  each  new  interview.    Thy  beauty  seemed 
Indeed  the  very  vision  I  had  dreamed^ 
Of  woman's  loveliest  form  ;  but  that  it  shrined 
So  bright  a  gem,  so  true  and  pure  a  mind, 
I  did  not  early  learn  ',  for  thou  art  one 
Whose  gentle,  kindly  actions  ever  shun 
The  glare  of  day.    I  knew  not  then  the  power 
That  seems  thy  richest  gift  at  this  blest  hour. 

Another  year  went  by. 
And  we  were /riend*/—"  dear  friends"  we  called 
each  other — 
We  said  our  bosoms  throbbed  in  sympathy. 
That  we  were  like  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

Ah  !  but  do  brothers'  hearts  thrill  through 

each  chord. 
At  a  dear  sister's  smile  or  gracious  word  ? 
Do  sisters  blush,  and  strive  the  blush  to  hide, 
When  a  fond  brother  lingers  at  their  side  ? 
Do  friends,  and  nothing  more,  shrink  from  sur- 
mise. 
And  dread  to  meet  the  keen  world's  scrutinies, 
And  tremble  with  a  vague  and  groundless  shame, 
And  start  when  each  doth  hear  the  other's  name  t 


One  little  year  ago, 
And  we  were  lovers — lovers  pledged  and  rowed — 
The  unsealed  fountains  of  our  hearts  might 
flow; 
Our  summer  happiness  had  scarce  a  cloud. 

We  smiled  to  think  upon  the  dubious  past, 
How  could  so  long  our  self-delusion  last  f 
We  laughed  at  our  own  fears,  whose  dim  array 
One  spoken  word  of  Love  had  put  away. 
In  love's  full  blessed  confidence  we  talked. 
We  heeded  not  who  watched  us  as  we  walked  ; 
And  day  by  day  hath  that  affection  grown. 
Until  this  happy  morn  that  makes  iu  one. 
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Belored!  'tistbedaf. 
The  summer  day,  to  which  our  hearti 
turned, 
Ai  to  a  haven  that  before  them  lay, 
A  haven  dim  and  distantly  discerned. 
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have 


Now  we  have  reached 
gaze 


it,  and  otxi  onward 


Must  henceforth  be  beyond  earth's  fleeting 
days. 
Unto  a  better  home,  when  havine  loved 
OffK  more  than  e*er  each  others-having  proved 
Faithful  to  Him,  and  faithful  to  the  vow 
That  in  our  hearts  is  echoing  even  now, 
We  two  shall  dwell  His  glorious  throne  before, 
With  souls,  not  bound,  but  blended  evermore. 


MUSIC  AND  MOONUOHT. 

BT  MRS.  CRAWrORD. 

Wren  moonlight  softly  slumbers 
Upon  the  breezelesB  lake, 

I  love  to  bear  the  nombers 
Of  music  round  me  break ; 

For  then  tbe  new-bom  pleasure 
Of  life's  unclouded  morn 

Comes  back  in  that  sweet  measure. 
On  viewless  echoes  borne. 

Oft  as  the  soft  note  lineers 
Of  some  remembered  song. 

It  seems  as  though  the  fingers. 
That  had  been  mute  so  long. 

O'er  silver  cords  were  stealing 
With  ail  their  wonted  sway, 

To  rouse  the  heart  to  feeling, 
And  call  the  soul  away. 

Ye  brilliant  orbs  of  glory, 
Ye  countless  eyes  of  night, 

That  read  the  wondrous  story 
Withheld  from  mortal  sight. 

Oh  !  say,  do  souls  departed 
Their  blissful  wings  extend 

To  seek  the  lonely-hearted— 
Th0  once  beloved  friend .' 

Methinks  the  breeze  that  flutters 
The  silken  leaves  of  flowers. 

In  nnystie  language  utters — 
«*  The  friends  of  former  hours." 

And  she  above  all  other. 

My  childhood's  light  and  guide. 
My  own  immortal  mother. 

Like  moonlight  seems  to  glide ; 

E'en  as  in  lift  she  elided 
Along  the  paths  I  trod — 

Mine  own,  mine  undivided— 
Till  caird  away  to  God. 

And  can  such  tioeet  communion 
With  life's  extinction  end .' 

The  soul's  mysterious  union 
Divorce  the  living  fliand  ? 


Ah,  no !  the  sool  remembers 
Earth's  dear  affections  «till. 

And  guards  those  sleeping  embers 
That  time  can  never  kill. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


BY   CHARLS8  MACKAT. 

Or,  it  is  bitter-hard  to  roam  the  earth, 

Aliens  to  joy,  with  sad  thou|rht8  overflowing, 
To  hear  the  voung  birds  carol  in  their  mirth. 

To  feel  the  sunshine,  and  the  warm  winds 
blowing, — 
To  see  the  beauty  in  the  fields  and  floods, 

The  plenty  of  the  meadows,  green  orgolden. 
The  fliir  full  orchards  redolent  of  buds. 

And  know  that  we,  by  a  hard  fate  withholden. 
Must  keep  our  appetites  aloof,  nor  dare 
To  taste  the  stores  which  happier  birds  may  share. 

*Tis  hard  to  know  that  the  increase  of  wealth 

Makes  us  no  richer,  gives  us  no  reliance ; 
And  that  while  ease,  and  luxury,  and  health 

Follow  the  footsteps  of  advancing  science, 
They  shower  no  benefits  on  us,  oast  out 

From  the  fair  highways  of  the  world,  to  wander 
In  dark  paths  darkly,  groping  still  about. 

And  at  each  turn  condemn  d  to  rest,  and  ponder 
If  living  be  the  only  aim  of  life — 
Mere  living,  purchased  by  perpetual  strife. 

We  ask  not  much.    We  have  no  dread  of  toil ; 

Too  happy  we,  if  labor  could  provide  us, — 
Even  though  we  doubled  all  our  sweat  and  moil, — 

Raiment  and  food,  and  shelt'ring  roofs  to  hide  us 
From  the  damp  air  and  from  the  winter's  cold ; — 

If  we  could  see  our  wives  contented  round  us, 
And  to  our  arms  our  little  children  fold, 

Nor  fear  that  next  day's  hunger  should  con- 
found us. 
With  joys  like  these,  and  one  sweet  day  of  rest. 
We  would  complain  no  more,  but  labor,  bleas'd. 

Rich  men  have  kindly  urged  us  to  endure. 

And  they  will  send  us  clergymen  to  bless  ns ; 
And  lords  who  play  at  cricket  with  the  poor. 

Think  they  have  cured  all  evils  that  oppress  us. 
And  then  we  think  endurance  is  a  crime  ; 

That  those  who  wait  for  justice  never  gain  it ; 
And  that  the  multitudes  are  most  sublime 

When,  rising  arm'd,  they  combat  to  obtain  it; 
And  dabbling  iu  thick  gore,  as  if 'twere  dew, 
Seek  not  alone  I  heir  rights,  but  vengeance  too. 

But  these  are  evil  thoughts ;  (or  well  we  know. 

From  the  sad  history  of  all  times  and  places. 
That  fire,  and  blood,  and  social  overthrow. 

Lead  but  to  harder  grinding  of  our  fkcet 
When  all  is  over :  so,  from  strife  withdrawn, 

We  wait  in  patience  through  the  night  of  sorrow. 
And  watch  th  far  -oiTglimpsesof  the  dawn 

That  shall  awure  ns  of  a  brighter  morrow. 
And  meanwhile,  from  the  overburdened  eod, 
Our  cry  of  angukh  riwa  np  to  God. 


FIFTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  KOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 


Lomo  Rdiii'i  TiLiicori.— Sir  J.  HenKhall, 
ia  hi«  introduclcirj  addrsM,  thui  apenki: — 

•■  Tbe  last  jeir  mu«  STsr  ba  coasidsred  an 
epoch  in  Aalronomj,  from  iu  hiTing  wilneaaed 
tke  aaccenfut  compWioa  of  ilia  E&rl  of  Sosie'i 
iti-^et  reflMlor — an  BchioTemBnt  of  auch  mag- 
njluda,  bolb  in  iuolf  u  ■  meana  of  diacoTarj, 
amd  in  raapecl  of  Ihe  difficulliaa  to  ba  aurmounlod 
in  its  caDitruclion,  (difficulliea  which  perhapa 
hw  parMiDB  here  prewnt  nra  belter  able  frnm  ex- 
parienca  lo  appreciate  Ihaa  mjaelf,)  that  [  want 
WDrds  to  eipreaa  my  admiratiaD  of  it.  I  faiTg  not 
mjraalf  been  to  fortuDale  aa  to  faave  witneued  ila 
perfurmance,  but  from  what  ill  noble  conatructor 
bu  himaeir  ioformed  me  of  ita  effacli  on  one 
particular  Dobale,  with  whoae  appearance  in 
powerflil  taleacopea  1  am  familiaT.  1  am  preparad 
for  aoj  alBlcDienl  whiub  may  ba  made  of  ila 
optical  capacily.  What  may  be  the  oRect  of  *o 
enortnoua  a  power  in  adding  lo  our  knowledge  uf 
ourowu  immediate  Deighbonin  (heuniverae,it  ia 
orcauraaimpoiaible  to  conjecture  ;  but  for  my  awn 
part  Icannolhelp  conlempialing,  aa  one  of  the 
grand  <la Ida  open  for  discovery  williauch  an  inatru- 
meot,  ihoia  marvellaua  and  mjaterioua  bodic),  or 
■jatema  orbodiei,lbe  Nebula,  By  far  the  major 
part,  probably,  al  leaat  Dine-teatha  of  the  Dcbuloua 
CDOtenta  of  (he  heavana  oonaiat  of  nebulne  of 
apberical  or  elliplicil  forma  preaanling  erery  va- 
riety of  eloagalion  and  central  coodenaalion.  Of 
Iheaa  ■  great  number  have  been  raaolved  Inio 
diatinct  Mara,  and  a  vaat  multitude  mora  have 
bean  found  to  pieaent  ihat  motUad  appeariDca 
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which  render*  il  almoal  a  matter  of  eerlainly  ihat 
an  incraasa  of  optical  power  would  abow  Ihem 
lu  be  aimiUrly  compoaed.  A  not  unnatural  or 
unfair  induction  would  therefore  aeem  to  be, 
that  thOH  which  reaisl  auch  resolution  do  >a 
only  in  conaequence  of  Ihe  amallneaa  and  cloae- 
neaa  of  the  atara  uf  which  thay  conaial ;  ihat,  in 
nljr  optically  and  nol  phyaically 


nebuln  of  both  hamiapheres,  I  feel  able  to 
announce  with  confidence  as  a  geaerat  law,  viz., 
tbal  the  character  of  eujr  reaolvability  inia 
aeparale  and  diatinct  scars,  ia  almoal  entirely  con- 
fined  to    Dcbulc    deviating   but    little   from    the 


cal  forr 


bile. 


I  Iba  other  hand. 


Biliplic  nebulsa,  even  large  and  bright  ones,  offsf 
muoli  greater  difficulty  in  ihia  reaped.  Tbe 
cause  of  Ihia  difference  must,  of  rouraa,  ba  con- 
jectural, but,  I  believe,  it  is  not  poitible  for  any 
one  to  review  ttriatim  the  nebulous  conlenta  of 
the  heavens  without  beins  aatiafied  of  ita  reality 
aa  a  phyaical  character.  Possibly  the  limits  of  Ibe 
conditions  of  dynamical  liability  in  a  apbericat 
cluster  may  ba  compatible  with  leas  numerous 
and  companitively  Isrger  individual  constiiuanta 
than  in  an  elliptic  one.  Be  that  aa  it  may, 
though  there  is  no  doubl  a  great  number  of 
elliptic  nebula  in  which  stars  have  net  yet  beea 
noticed,  yet  there  aresomanyin  whiobtbcy  hati, 
and  the  gradation  ia  io  inssnsible  fiom  tbp  moat 
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larity  ; 

and  for  my 

own  part 

*e  little 

eaitatic 
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bul»  of  th 

a  das.  to 

be,  in 

fact,  conge- 

riea  of  stare.  And  this  leemi  to  have  been  tuy 
btber's  opinion  of  tbelrconililution,  with  lbs  ei- 
ceplion  of  certain  very  peculiar  looking  objects, 
~  ~  acting  whose  nature  all  opinion  must  for  the 

which  the  heavens  present  to  ourcontempla- 
there  Is  none  more  ajtouiahing  than  auch 
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cloie  compacted  families  or  communitiea  of  etara,  I 
forming  Bystems  either  insulated  from  all  others, 
or  in  binary  connection,  as  double  clusters  whose 
confines  intermix,  and  consisting  of  individual 
stars  nearly  equal  in  apparent  magnitude,  and 
crowded  together  in  such  multitudes  as  to  defy 
all  attempts  to  count  or  even  to  estimate  their  num- 
bers. What  are  these  mysterious  families  ?  Un- 
der what  dynamical  conditions  do  they  subsist  ? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  they  can  exist  at  all,  and 
endure  under  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation 
without  perpetual  collisions  ?     And,  if  so,  what  a 

Sroblem  of  unima|(inable  complexity  is  presented 
y  such  a  system,  if  we  should  attempt  to  dive  into 
its  perturbations  and  its  conditions  of  stability  by 
the  feeble  aid  of  our  analysis.  The  existence  of  a 
luminous  matter,  not  congregated  into  massive 
bodies  in  the  nature  of  stars,  but  disseminated 
through  vast  regions  of  space  in  a  vaporous  or 
cloud-like  state,  undergoing,  or  awaiting  the  slow 
process  of  aggregation  into  masses  by  the  power 
of  gravitation,  was  originally  suggested  to  the  late 
Sir  W.  Herschell  in  his  reviews  ofthe  nebuln,  by 
those  extraordinary  objects  which  his  researches 
disclosed,  which  exhibit  no  regularity  of  outline, 
no  systematic  gradation  of  brightness,  but  of  which 
the  wisps  and  curls  of  a  cirrhus  cloud  afford  a  not 
inapt  description.  The  wildest  imagination  can 
conceive  nothing  more  capricious  than  their  forms, 
which  in  many  instances  seem  totally  devoid  of 
plan,  as  much  so  as  real  clouds — in  others  offer 
traces  of  a  regularity  hardly  less  uncouth  and  char- 
acteristic, and  which  in  some  cases  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  cellular,  in  others  a  sheeted  structure,  com- 
plicated in  folds  as  if  agitated  by  internal  winds. 

Should  the  powers  of  an  instrument  such  as 
Lord  Rosse's  succeed  in  resolving  these  also  into 
■tars,  and,  moreover,  iiw  demonstrating  the  starry 
nature  ofthe  regular  elliptic  nebule,  which  have 
hitherto  resisted  such  decomposition,  the  idea  of  a 
tubuloua  matter  J  in  the  nature  of  a  shining  fluid, 
or  condensible  gas,  must,  of  course,  cease  to  rest 
on  any  support  derived  from  actual  observation  in 
the  sidereal  heavens,  whatever  countenance  it  may 
■till  receive  in  the  minds  of  cosmogonistsfromthe 
tails  and  atmospheres  of  cometn,  and  the  zodiacal 
light  in  our  own  system.  But  though  all  idea  of 
its  being  ever  given  to  mortal  eye,  to  view  aught 
that  can  be  regarded  as  an  outstanding  portion  of 
primaeval  chaos,  be  dissipated,  it  will  by  no  means 
nave  been  even  then  demonstrated  that  among 
those  stars,  so  confusedly  scattered,  no  aggregat- 
ing powers  are  in  action,  tending  to  draw  them 
into  groups  and  insulate  them  from  neighboring 

roups;  and,  speaking  from  my  own  impressions, 
should  say  that,  in  the  structure  of  the  Magel- 
lanic clouds,  it  is  really  difficult  not  to  believn  wo 
see  distinct  evidences  of  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power.  This  part  of  my  father's  general  views 
ofthe  construction  ofthe  heavens,  therefore,  being 
entirely  distinct  from  what  has  of  late  been  called 
**  the  nebulous  hypothesis,"  will  still  subsist  as  a 
matter  of  rational  and  philosophical  speculation — 
and  perhaps  all  the  better  for  being  separated  from 
the  other. 

•*  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  lately,  and 
I  think  very  wisely,  drawn  to  the  philosophy  of 
science  and  to  the  principles  of  logic,  as  founded, 
not  on  arbitrary  and  pedaniic  forms,  but  on  a  care- 
ful inductive  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  human 
belief,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  man's  intel- 
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lectual  faculties.  If  we  are  ever  to  hope  that  sci- 
ence will  extend  its  range  into  the  domain  of  social 
conduct,  and  model  the  course  of  human  actions 
on  that  thoughtful  and  effective  adaptation  of 
means  to  their  end,  which  is  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  all  its  applications  (the  means  being  here 
the  total  devotion  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
powers — the  eiuf,  our  own  happiness  and  that  of 
all  around  us) — if  such  be  the  far  hopes  and  long 
protracted  aspirations  of  science,  its  philosophy 
and  its  logic  assume  a  parsmount  importance,  in 
proportion  to  the  practical  danger  of  erroneous 
conceptions  in  the  one,  and  fallacious  tests  ofthe 
validity  of  reasoning  in  the  other. 

Ou  Doth  these  subjects  works  of  first-rate  im- 

r»ortance  have  of  late  illustrated  the  scientific 
iterature  of  this  country.  On  the  philosophy  of 
science,  we  have  witnessed  the  proouction,  by  the 
pen  of  a  most  distinguished  member  of  this  uni- 
versity, of  a  work  so  comprehensive  in  its  view, 
so  vivid  in  its  illustrations,  and  so  right-minded  in 
its  leading  directions,  that  it  seems  to  me  impossi- 
ble for  any  man  of  science,  be  his  particular  de- 
partment of  inquiry  what  it  may,  to  rise  from  its 
perusal  without  feeling  himself  strengthened  and 
invigorated  for  his  own  special  pursuit,  and  placed 
in  a  more  favorable  position  for  discovery  in  it  than 
before,  as  well  as  more  competent  to  estimate  the 
true  philosophical  value  and  import  of  any  new- 
views  which  may  open  to  him  in  its  prosecution. 
From  the  peculiar  and  d  jtriori  point  of  view  in 
which  the  distinguished  author  of  the  work  in 
question  has  thought  proper  to  place  himself  before 
his  subject,  many  may  oissent ;  and  1  own  myself 
to  be  of  the  number ; — but  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  depart  without  los- 
ing aight  of  the  massive  reality  of  that  subject 
itself;  on  the  contrary,  that  reality  will  be  all  the 
b(>tter  seen  and  understood,  and  its  magnitude 
felt,  when  viewed  from  opposite  sides,  and  under 
the  influence  of  everv  accident  of  light  and  sha- 
dow which  peculiar  habits  of  thought  may  throw 
over  it. 

Accordingly,  in  the  other  work  to  which  I  have 
made  allusion,  and  which,  under  the  title  of  a 
**  System  of  Logic,*'  has  for  its  object  to  give  **• 
connected  view  ofthe  princivlet  rf  evidence  and  tka 
methods  of  scientific  investigation** — its  acute  and 
in  many  respects  profound  author — takins  up  an 
almost  diametric  ally  opposite  station,  and  looking 
to  experience  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all 
knowledge — at  least,  of  all  scientific  knowledge— 
in  its  simplest  axioms  as  well  as  in  its  most  remote 
results — has  presented  us  with  a  view  of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy,  very  different  indeed  in  its 
general  aspect — but  in  which,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, most  essential  features  may  be  recognised 
as  identical,  while  some  are  brought  out  vrttb  a 
salience  and  effect  which  could  not  be  attained 
from  the  contrary  point  of  sight.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  enter  into  any  analysis  or 
comparison  of  these  remarkable  works — but  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  to  avoid  pointedly  men- 
tioning them  on  this  occasion,  because  they  cer- 
tainly, taken  together,  leave  the  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence, and  indeed  the  principles  of  all  general 
reasoning,  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in 
which  they  found  them.  Their  influence,  indeed, 
and  that  of  some  other  works  of  prior  date,  in 
which  the  same  general  subjects  have  been  more 
lightly  touched  upon,  has  already  begun  to  be  felt 
and  responded  to  firom  a  quarter  where,  perhaps, 
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inj  fympathy  in  this  mpect  might  hardly  have 
been  looked  for.  The  philosophical  mind  of  Ger- 
many has  began,  at  length,  enectaally  to  awaken 
from  the  dreamy  trance  in  which  it  had  been  held 
for  the  last  hair  centnrj,  and  in  which  the  jargon 
of  the  Absoluttsts  and  Ontologists  had  been  re- 
eeired  aa  oracular.  An  "  anti-specalative  philos- 
oph/'*  has  arisen  and  found  supporters — rejected, 
indeed,  by  the  Ontologists,  but  yearly  gaining 
ground  in  the  general  mind.  It  is  something  so 
new  for  an  Engliah  and  a  German  philosopher  to 
agree  in  their  estimate  eitherof  the  proper  objects 
of  speculation  or  of  the  proper  mode  of  pursuing 
them,  that  we  greet,  not  without  some  degree  of 
sstonishment,  the  appearance  of  works  like  the 
Logic  and  the  new  Psychology  of  Beneke,  in 
which  this  false  and  delusive  philosophy  is  entirely 
thrown  aside,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the  nature 
of  things  as  we  find  them,  and  to  the  laws  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  as  our  own  con- 
tciousness  and  the  history  of  mankind  reveal  them 
to  u»  * 

Meanwhile,  the  fact  is  every  year  becoming 
more  broadly  manifest,  by  the  successful  applica* 
tion  of  scientific  principles  to  subjects  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  empirically  treated,  (of  which 
agriculture  may  be  taken  as  perhaps  the  most  eon* 
spicoous  instance,)  that  the  great  work  of  Bacon 
wae  not  the  completion,  but,  as  he  himself  foresaw 
and  foretold,  only  the  commencement  of  his  own 
philosophy ;  and  that  we  are  even  yet  only  at  the 
threshold  of  that  palace  of  truth  which  succeedinc 
generations  will  range  over  as  their  own — a  world 
of  scientific  inquiry,  in  which  not  matter  only  and 
its  properties,  but  the  far  more  rich  and  complex 
relations  of  life  and  thought,  of  passion  and  motive, 
interest  and  actions,  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
its  legitimate  objects.  Nor  let  us  fear  that  in  so 
regarding  them  we  run  the  smallest  danger  of  col- 
lision with  any  of  those  great  principles  which  we 
regard,  and  rightly  regard,  as  sacred  from  ques- 
tion. A  faithful  and  undoubting  spirit  carried 
into  the  inquirer,  will  secure  us  from  such  dangers, 
and  guide  us,  like  an  instinct,  in  our  paths  through 
that  vast  and  enlarged  region,  which  intervenes  ^- 
tween  those  ultimate  principles  and  their  extreme 
practical  applications.  It  is  only  by  working  our 
way  KpufuroM  towardi  those  principles  as  well  as 
dfOwnwatd$  from  lAem,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
penetrate  such  intricacies,  and  thread  their  maze^ 
and  it  would  be  worse  then  folly — it  would  be 
treason  against  all  our  highest  feelings — to  doubt 
that  to  those  who  spread  themselves  over  these 
opposite  lines,  each  moving  in  his  owp  direction, 
a  thousand  points  of  meeting  and  mutual  and  joy- 
ful recognition  will  occur. 

But  if  science  be  really  destined  to  expand  its 
scope,  and  embrace  objects  beyond  the  range  of 
merely  material  relation,  it  must  not  altogether 
and  obstinately  refuse,  even  within  the  limits  of 
such  relations,  to  admit  conceptions  which  at  first 
sight  may  seem  to  trench  upon  the  immaterial, 
such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it. 
The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  a  merely 
mechanical  view  of  nature  will  become  impossible 
when  the  notion  of  accounting  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  even  of  mere  physics,  by 
gimple  attractions  and  repulsions  fixedly  and  un- 
changeably inherent  in  material  centres,  (granting 

•  Fidt  Baneke,  Neae  Piyeholofie,  ■.  300  et  leq.,  for  sn  ad- 
ntnUa  vtaw  of  the  atale  of  maupbyileal  mod  lofieal  phUoao- 
pkjio  Boflaad. 
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any  conceivable  system  of  Boseovichian  alterna- 
tions,) will  be  deemed  untenable.  Already  we 
have  introduced  the  idea  of  keat'^moapheres  about 
particles  to  vary  their  repulsive  forces  according 
to  definite  laws.  But  surely  this  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  those  provisional  and  temporary 
conceptions  which,  though  it  may  be  useful  as 
helping  us  to  laws,  and  as  suggesting  experiments, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  resign  if  ever  such  ideas, 
for  instance,  as  radiant  stimulus  or  conducted  in- 
fluence should  lose  their  present  vagueness,  and 
come  to  receive  some  distinct  scientific  interpre- 
tation. It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  suggest  that 
our  present  language  and  conceptions  should  be 
held  as*  provisional — another  to  recommend  a 
general  unsettling  of  all  received  ideas.  What- 
ever innovations  of  this  kind  may  arise,  they  can 
onl^  be  introduced  slowly,  and  on  a  full  sense  of 
their  necessity  ;  for  the  limited  faculties  of  our 
nature  will  bear  but  little  of  this  sort  at  a  time 
without  a  kind  of  intoxication,  which  preclndes 
all  rectilinear  progreas— or,  rather,  all  progresa 
whatever,  except  in  a  direction  which  terminates 
in  the  wildest  vagaries  of  mysticism  and  elsirvoy- 
ance. 

But,  without  going  into  any  sttbtlettes,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  sugrest  that  it  is  at  least  high  time 
that  Philosophers,  Doth  physical  and  others,  should 
come  to  some  nearer  agreement  than  appears  to 
prevail  as  to  the  meaning  they  intend  to  convey 
in  speaking  of  causes  and  causation.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  told  that  the  grand  object  of  physic- 
al inquiry  is  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
by  referring  them  to  their  causes ;  on  the  other, 
that  the  inquiry  into  causes  is  altogether  vain  and 
futile,  and  that  science  has  no  concern,  but  with 
the  discovery  of  latos.  Which  of  these  is  the 
truth  ?  Or  are  both  views  of  the  matter  true  on 
a  different  interpretation  of  the  terms  ?  Which- 
ever view  we  may  take,  or  whichever  interpreta- 
tion adopt,  there  is  one  thing  certain — the  extreme 
inconvenience  of  such  a  state  of  language.  This 
can  only  be  reformed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  this 
widest  of  all  human  generalizations,  disentang- 
ling from  one  another  the  innumerable  shades  of 
meaning  which  have  got  confounded  together  in 
its  progress,  and  establishing  among  them  a  ra- 
tional classification  and  nomenclature.  Until 
this  is  done  we  cannot  be  sure  that  by  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  one  and  the  same  kind  of 
relation  is  understood.  Indeed,  using  the  words 
as  we  do,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  contrary  is 
oAen  the  case  ;  ana  so  long  as  uncertainty  in  this 
respect  is  suffered  to  prevail^so  long  will  this  un- 
seemlv  contradiction  subsist,  and  not  only  preju- 
dice the  cause  of  science  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
but  create  disunion  of  fueling,  and  even  give  rise 
to  accusations  and  recriminations  on  the  score  of 
principle  among  ita  cultivators. 

The  evil  I  complain  of  becomes  yet  more  griev- 
ous when  the  idea  of  law  is  brought  so  prominent- 
ly forward  as  not  merely  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground that  of  coaas,  but  almost  to  thrust  it  out  of 
view  altogether ;  and  if  not  to  assume  something 
approaching  to  the  character  of  direct  agency,  at 
least  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of  a  substitute 
for  what  mankind  in  general  understand  by  ezp/o- 
natum :  as  when  we  are  told,  for  example,  that 
the  successive  appearance  of  races  of  organized 
beings  on  earth,  and  their  disappearance,  to  give 
place  to  others,  which  geology  teaches  as — is  a 
result  of  some  certain  law  of  development,  invir- 
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tae  of  which  an  anhroken  chain  nf  gradaally  ex- 
alted organization  from  the  crystal  to  the  glo- 
bole,  and  thence,  through  the  socceMive  stagei 
of  the  pnlypaa,  the  molluBC,  the  ifisect,  the  fiah, 
the  reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  b^ait,  up  to  the 
monkey  and  the  man  (nay,  for  ought  we  know, 
even  to  the  angel,)  had  been  (or  remains  to  be) 
evolved.  Surely,  when  we  hear  such  a  tbeory, 
the  natural,  human  craving  after  causM,  capable 
in  some  conceivable  way  of  giving  rise  to  such 
changes  and  transformations  of  organ  and  mtel- 
lect — causes  why  the  development  at  different 
parts  of  its  progress  should  divaricate  into  differ- 
ent lines — causes^  at  all  events,  intermedjate  be- 
tween the  steps  of  the  development — becomes  im- 
portunate. And  when  nothing  is  offered  lo  sat- 
isfy thi»craving,  but  loose  and  vague  references  to 
favorable  eircvmstanees  of  climate,  food,  andgen- 
eral  situation,  which  no  experience  has  ever 
shown  to  convert  one  species  into  another;  who 
is  there  that  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  such  a 
theory  is  in  no  respect  more  explanatory^  than 
that  would  be  which  simply  asserted  a  miracu- 
lous intervention,  at  every  successive  step  of  that 
unknown  series  of  events,  by  which  the  earth  has 
been  alternately  peopled  and  dispeopled  of  its 
denizens  ? 

A  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  but  it  is  not 
action.  The  Great  First  Agent  may  lay  down  a 
rule  of  action  for  himself,  and  that  rule  may  be- 
come known  to  man  by  observation  of  its  uni- 
formity :  but  constituted  aa  our  mind  a  are,  and 
having  that  conscious  knowledge  of  causation, 
which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  between  intending  a  thing,  and  doing 
it,  we  can  never  substitute  the  rule  for  the  act. 
Either  directly,  or  throu;^h  delegated  agency, 
whatever  takes  place  is  not  merely  willed,  but 
dona,  and  what  is  done  we  then  only  declare  to 
be  explained,  when  we  can  trace  a  process,  and 
show  that  it  consiats  of  steps  analogous  to  those 
we  observe  in  occurrences  which  have  passed 
often  enough  before  our  own  eyes  to  have  become 
familiar,  and  to  be  termed  natural.  So  long  as 
no  such  process  can  be  traced  and  analyzed  out  in 
this  manner,  so  long  the  phenomenon  is  unex- 
plained, and  remains  equally  so  whatever  be  the 
namber  of  unexplained  ateps  inserted  between  its 
beginning  and  its  end.  The  transition  from  an 
inanimate  crystal  to  a  globule  capable  of  such 
endless  organic  and  intellectual  development,  is 
as  ^eat  a  step — as  unexplained  a  one — as  unin- 
teUigibie  to  ua — and  in  any  human  sense  of  the 
word  as  miraculous  as  the  immediate  creation  and 
in^oduction  upon  earth  of  every  species  and 
every  individual  would  be.  Take  these  amazing 
facts  of  geology  wbich  way  we  will,  we  must  re- 
tort elsewhere  than  to  a  mere  speculative  law  of 
development  for  their  explanation. 

**  On  THX  SrRsireTH  or  Stoitk  Colvhits,**  by 
Mr.  E.  Hodgkioson. — The  columns  were  of  dif- 
ferent heights,  varying  f^om  1  inch  to  40  inches ; 
they  were  square  uniform  prisms,  the  sides  of  the 
bases  of  which  were  1  incb  and  1|  inch,  and  the 
crushing  weight  was  applied  in  the  direction  of 
the  strata.  From  the  experiments  on  the  two  se- 
ries of  pillars  it  appears  that  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  strength  in  all  columns  from  the  sborteat  to  the 
longest;  bat  that  the  diminution  is  so  small, 
when  the  height  of  the  column  is  not  greater  than 
about  13  tiaaea  the  aize  of  Its  aquare,  that  the 
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strength  may  be  considered  as  unifbrm,  the  mean 
being  10,000  lb.  per  square   inch,  or  upwards. 
From  the  experiments  on  the  columns  one  inch 
square,  it  appears  that  when   the  height  is   15 
times  the  size  of  the  square  the  strength  is  slightly 
reduced ;  when  the  height  is  24  times  the  base, 
the  falling  off  is  from  138  to  96  nearly  ;  when  it 
is  30  times  the  base,  the  strength  is  reduced  from 
138  to  75  ;  and  when  it  is  40  times  the  base  the 
strength  is  reduced  te  52,  or  to  little  mere  than 
one  third.    These  numbers  will  be  modified  to 
some  extent  by  the  experiments  in  progress,     la 
all  columns  shorter  than  30  times  the  side  of  the 
square,  fracture  took  place  by  one  of  the  ends 
failing;   showing  the  ends  to  be  the    weakeat 
parts;  and  the  increased  weakness  of  the  longer 
columns  over  that  of  the  shorter  ones  seemed  to 
arise  from  the  former  being  deflected  more  than 
the  latter,  and  therefore  exposing  a  smaller  part 
of  the  ends  to  the  crushing  force.    The  cause  of 
failure  is  the  tendency  of  rigid  materials  to  form 
wedges  with  sharp  ends,  these  wedges  splitting 
the  body  up  in  a  manner  which  is  always  pretty- 
nearly  the  same ;  some  attempta  to  explain  thin 
matter  theoretically  were  made  by  Coulomb.    Aa 
long  columns  always  give  way  first  at  the  enda>^ 
showing  that  patt  to  be  the  weakeat — we  might 
economize  the  material  by  making  the  areaa  of 
the  ends  larger  than  that  of  the  middle,  increasing 
the  strength  from  the  middle  both  ways  towarda 
the  ends.    If  the  area  of  the  enda  be  to  the  area 
in  the  middle,  as  the  strength  of  a  short  column 
is  to  that  of  a  long  one,  we  should  have  for  a 
column  whose  height  was  24  times  the  breadth, 
the  area  of  the  ends  and  middle  aa  13,766  to 
9,595  nearly.     This,  however,  would  make  the 
ends  somewhat  too  strong;  since  the  weakneaa 
of  long  columns  arises  from  their  flexure  and  in- 
creasing the  ends  would  diminish  that  flexure. 
Another  mode  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
ends  would  be  that  of  preventing  flexure,  by  in- 
creasing the  dimensions  of  the  middle.    From 
the  experiments  it  would  appear  that  the  Grecian 
columns,  which  seldom  had  their  lengths  more 
than  about  10  times  the  diameter,  were  nearly  of  the 
form  capable  of  bearing  the  greateat  weicht  whan 
their  shafts  were  uniform ;  and  that  columna  ta- 
pering fVom  the  bottom  to  the  top  were  only  ca- 
pable of  bearing  weighta  due  to  the  smallest  part 
of  their  section,  though  the  larger  end   might 
serve  to  prevent  lateral  thrusts.   This  last  remark 
applies,  too,  to  the  Egyptian  columns,  the  strength 
of  the  column  being  only  that  of  the  smallest  part 
of  the  aection.    From  the  two  series  of  experi- 
ments, it  appeared  that  the  atrengtb  of  a  short 
column  is  nearly  in  porportion  to  the  area  of  the 
section,  though  the  strength  of  the  larger  one  ia 
somewhat  lesa  than  ia  that  proportion. 

Prof.  Chaliis  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hodgktn- 
son  had  found  the  columns  to  give  way  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  the  cleavages  of  the  stone  ?  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  replied  that  he  had ;  and  that  hence 
the  same  size  and  shape  of  stone  cut  out  of  the 
same  block,  required  very  different  forces  to  crush 
them  across  the  grain  from  what  they  did  with  it 
— Prof.  Stevelly  said,  that  it  was  one  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Hodgkin8on*s  researches,  that  they  opened 
up  so  many  collateral  objects  of  interest  and  wide 
fields  of  inquiry.  It  was  easy  to  aee  that  the 
present  researches  might  become  important  to  the 

i  geologist,  by  leading   him  to   the   source   firom 
which  originated  the  splitting  up  of  extaadad 
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tockn  into  bedr  and  strata,  and  the  contortiona  of 
them ;  ftr  example,  to  tome  voleanie  matter 
forced  up  vertically  in  aueh  a  manner  as  to  ezer- 
else  a  eraaliinff  force  upon  even  distant  maasei. — 
Prof.  Willis  snowed,  by  examples  deduced  from 
TartoQs  styles  of  architecture,  that  the  ancients 
must  have  been  practically  in  posseesion  of  simi- 
lar principles ;  and  from  several  examples  which 
he  gave,  it  would  appear  that  columns  of  a  shape 
soited  to  these  principles  were  again  coming  into 
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GiniHTrc  Bird. — The  Secretary  read  a  pa- 
per from  Mr.  Bonomi,  <*  On  a  Gigantic  Bird  sculp- 
ton^d  on  the  Tomb  of  an  Officer  of  the  Household 
of  Pharaoh  "    *'  In  the  gallery  of  organic  remains 
hi  the  Brhish  Museum  are  two  large  slabs  of  the 
mew  red  sandstone  formation,  on   which  are  im- 
pressed the  footsteps  or  tracks  of  birds  of  various 
sizes,  apparently  of  the  stork  species.     These 
geological  specimens  were  obtained  through  the 
ageney  of  Dr.  Mantell  from  Dr.  Deane,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  whom  they  were  discovered  in  a 
quarry  near  Turner's  Falls.    There   have  also 
been  discovered  by  Capt.  Flinders,  on  the  south 
coast  of  New  Holland,  in  King  George's  Bay, 
some  very  large  nests  measunn^  twenty-six  feet 
in  circumforence  and  thirty-two  inches  in  height ; 
resembling,  in  dimensions,  some  that  are  descibed 
by  Capt.  Cook,  as  seen  by  him  on  the  north-east 
ooaat  of  the  same  island,  about  15'^  south  latitude. 
H  would  appear,  by  some  communications  made 
to  the  editor  of  the  Athenmum^  that  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock of  Massachusetts-  had  suggested  that  these 
colossal  nests  belonged  to  the  Moa,  or  gigantic 
bird  of  New  Zealand  ;  of  which  several  species 
have  been  determined  bv  Prof. Owen,  from  bones 
sent  to  him  from  New  Zealand,  where  the  race  is 
dow  extinct,  but  possibly  at  the  present  time  in- 
habiting the  warmer  climate  of  New  Holland,  in 
which  place  both  Capt.  Cook,  and  recently  Capt. 
Plindera,  discovered  these  large  nests.    Between 
the  years  16dl  and  1823,  Mr.  James  Burton  dis- 
covered on  the  west  coast  or  Egyptian  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
at  a  place  called  Gebel  Ezzeit,  where  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  margin  of  the  sea  is  inac- 
eesaible  from  the  Desert,  three  colossal   nests 
within  the  space  of  one  mile     These  nests  were 
not  in  an  equal  state  of  preservation  ;  but,  from 
one  more  perfect  than  the  others,  he  judged  them 
to  be  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  or,  as  he  ob- 
served, the   height  of  a  camel  and  its    rider. 
These  nests  were  composed  of  a  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous materials,  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
and  sufficiently  well  put  together  to  insure  ade- 
quate solidity.  The  diameter  of  the  cone  at  ita  base 
was  estimated  as  nearly  equal  to  ita  height,  and  the 
apex,  which  terminated  in  a  slight  concavity, 
measured  about  two  feet  six  inches,  or  three  feet 
in  diameter.     The  materials  of  which  the  great 
mass  was  composed  were  sticks  and  weeds,  frag- 
ments of  wreck,  and  the  bones  of  fishes  :  but  in 
•ne  was  found  the  thorax  of  a  man,  a  silver  watch 
made  by  George  Prior,  a  London  watchmaker  of 
the  last  century,  celebrated  throughont  the  East, 
and  in  the  nest  or  basin  at  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
some  piecea  of  woolen  cloth  and  an  old  shoe. 
That  tnese  nests  had  been  but  recently  construct- 
ed  was  safficiently  evident  from  the  shoe  and 
watch  of  the  shipwrecked  pilgrim,. whose  tattered 
clothes  aad  whitened  bones  ware  found  at  no 


great  distance  ;  but  of  what  genus  or  species  had 
been  the  architect  and  occupant  of  the  structure 
Mr  Burton  could  not,  fVom  his  own  observation, 
determine.     From  the  accounts  of  the    Arabs, 
however,  it  was  presumed  that  these  nests  had 
been  occupied  by  remarkably  large  birds  of  the 
stork  kind,  which  had  deserted  the  coast  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  Mr.  Burton's  visit.     To 
these  facts,'^said  Mr.  Bonomi,  **I  beg  to  add  the 
following  remarks: — Among  the   most   ancient 
records  of  the  primeval  civilization  of  the  human 
race  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  described, 
in  the  language  the  most  universally  intelligible, 
A  gigantic  stork  bearing,  with  respect  to  a  man  of 
ordinary  dimensions,  the  proportions  exhibited  in 
the  drawing  before  you,  which  is  faithfully  oopied 
from  the  original  document.     It  is  a  bird  of  white 
plumage,  straight  and  large  beak,  long  feathers 
m  the  tail ;  the  male  bird  has  a  tufi  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  another  at  the  breast :  its  habits 
apparently   grecarious.     This  very   remarkable 
painted  basso-relievo  is  sculptured  on  the  wall,  in 
the  tomb  of  an  officer  of  the  household  of  Pharaoh 
Shufu,  (the  Suphls  of  the  Greeks,)  a  monarch  of 
the  fourth    dynasty,  who  reigned   over  Egypt, 
while  yet  a  great  part  of  the  delta  was  intersected 
by  lakes  overgrown  with  the  papyrus — while  yet 
the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  parent  stream 
were  inhabited  by  the  crocodile  and  hippopota- 
mos— while  yet,  as  it  would  seem,  that  favored 
land  had  not  been  visited  by  calamity,  nor  the 
arts  of  peace  disturbed  by  war,  so  the  sculpture  in 
these  tombs  intimate,  for  tl^ere  is  neither  horse 
nor  instrument  of  war  in  any  one  of  these  tombs. 
At  that  period,  the  period  of  the  building  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  which,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters on  Egyptian  matters,  was  in  the  year  2100 
B.  c,  which,  on  good  authority,  is  the  2f40th  year 
of  the  deluge,  this  cigantic  stork  was  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  delta,  or  its  immediate  vicinity ;  for,  aa 
these  rery  interesting  documents  relate,  it  was 
occasionally  entrapped  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
delta,  and  brought  with  other  wild  animala  as 
matters  of  curiosity  to  the  great  landholders  or 
farmers  of  the  products  of  the  Nile — of  which  cir- 
cumstance this  painted  sculpture  is  a  representa- 
tion, the  catching  offish  and  birds,  which  in  these 
days  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  birds  and  fish  were  salted.    That  this  docu- 
ment gives  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  bird 
may  be  presumed  from  the  just  proportion  that 
the  quadrupeds,  in  the  same  picture,  bear  to  the 
men  who  are  leading  them ;  and,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  representation  of  theae  birda  in  the 
leaa  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  it  may  also  be 
reasonably  conjectured    they  disappeared    aoon 
afler  the  period  of  the  erection  of  these  tombs. 
With  respect  to  the  relation  these  facta  bear  to 
each  other,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  colossal  neats 
of  Capta.  Cook  and  Flinders,  and  also  those  of 
Mr.  Jamea  Burton,  were  all  on  the  sea^ahora,  and 
all  of  those  about  an  equal  diatance  from  the  equa» 
tor.     But  whether  the  Egyptian  birds,  as  de- 
scribed in  those  very  ancient  sculpturea,  bear  any 
analogy  to  those    recorded    in  the    last  pages 
of  the  great  atone  book  of  nature,   ^the   new 
red     aandstoae    formation,)    or    whetner    they 
bear  analogy  to  anv  of  the  species  determined  by 
Prof.  Owen  from  the  New  Zealand  fossils,  I  am 
not  qualified  to  aay,  nor  ia  it  indeed  the  object  of 
thia  paper  to  discuss;  the  intention  of  which  be- 
lAg  rather  to  bring  together  these  facts^  and  to 
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associate  them  with  that  recorded  at  Gezah,  iolit;  and  some  experiments  bare  been  made^  which 
order  to  coll  the  attention  of  those  who  have  op- 1  show  that  this  is  the  case,  the  plate  becoming 


portunity  of  making  further  research  into  this  in- 
teresting matter  " 

Mr.  H.  Strickland  remarked,  that  the  instances 
of  gigantic  birds,  both  recent  and  fossil,  enume- 
rated by  M.  Bonomi,  though  interesting  in  them- 
selves, had  little  or  no  mutual  connection.  The 
artists  of  ancient  Egypt  were  wont  to  set  the  laws 
of  perepective  and  proportion  at  defiance,  so  that 
the  fact  of  the  birds  here  represented  being  taller 
than  the  men  who  were  leading  them  bv  no 
means  implied  the  former  existence  of  colossal 
birds  in  Egypt.  Indeed,  in  this  very  painting  the 
foot  of  a  human  figure  is  introduced,  probably  that 
of  a  prince  or  hero,  whose  proportions  are  as 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  birds  in  question  as 
the  other  human  figures  are  smaller.  Hn  con- 
sidered the  birds  here  figured  to  be  either  storks, 
or  demoiselle  cranes,  or  egrets,  all  of  which  are 
common  in  Egypt.  The  gigantic  nests  found  by 
Mr.  Burton  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  deserved 
fbrther  examination ;  but  the  size  of  a  nest  bv 
DO  means  implied  that  the  bird  which  formed  it 
was  large  also,  for  the  Australian  Megapodius,  a 
bird  not  larger  than  a  fowl,  makes  a  nest  of  enor- 
mous proportions. 

Savings  Banks.— Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  read  a 
'*  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and  Present  Extent  of 
Savings  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom.**— After 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  their  political  and 
moral  value,  he  stated  that  these  institutions  owed 
their  origin  to  Miss  Priscilla  Wakefield,  who  in 
1804  induced  six  gentlemen  residing  at  Totten- 
ham to  receive  deposits  from  lahoiers  and  ser- 
vants, paying  5  per  cent,  as  interest.  Four  years 
later  eight  persons,  half  of  whom  were  ladies, 
took  upon  themselves  the  same  responsibility  at 
Bath.  The  first  savings  bank  regularly  organ- 
ized was  formed  at  Ruth  well,  Dumfriesshire ;  its 
success  led^  to  many  imitations,  so  that  before 
any  legislative  provision  had  been  made  for  their 
management,  there  were  seventy  savings  banks 
in  England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland. 
In  1817  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  banks  of 
savings  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  it  was  not 
extended  to  Scotland  until  1835. 

Fribziito  iir  Rbo-hot  Iron. — **  Experiments 
on  the  Spheroidal  State  of  Bodies,  and  lU  Appli- 
cation to  Steam  Boilers,  and  on  the  Freezing  of 
Water  in  Red-hot  Vessels,*' by  Prof.  Bnutigny.— 
Prof  Boutigny,  who  madu  his  communication  in 
the  Freiie>.h  language,  first  proceeded  to  show 
that  a  drop  of  water  projected  upon  a  red-hot 
plate  does  not  touch  it ;  but  that  a  repulsive  ac- 
tion is  exerted  between  the  plate  and  the  fluid, 
which  keeps  the  latter  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibra- 
tion. At  a  white  heat,  this  repulsion  acts 
with  the  greatest  energy,  whilst  it  ceases,  and 
the  ordinary  process  of  evaporation  takes  place  at 
a  brown-red  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
whilst  in  the  spheroidui  sute  is  found  to  be  only 
96^,  and  this  tAmperntitre  is  maintained  so  long 
as  the  heat  of  the  plate  is  kept  np.  To  bring 
this  water  to  the  boiling  point,  (to  213°,)  it  is 
theret'ure  necessary  to  coul  the  plate.  These 
phenomena  are  explained  by  M.  Boutigny  on  the 


visibly  redder  over  those  parts  on  which  the  ribra- 
ting  globule  plaved.    Several  experiments  were 
made  inproorof  this  necessary  cooling  to  produce 
ebullition.    The  red-hot  plate,  with  its  spheroidal 
drop,  was  removed  from  the  spirit-lamp,  and  aAer 
a  minute  or  two,  the  water  began  to  boil,  and 
was    rapidly  dissipated    in    steam.      Ammonia 
and  ether  were  shown,  although  so  ezeeedinglj 
volatile,  to  act  in  the  same  manner ;  the  ether, 
however,  being  decomposed  whilst  in  the  vibrm* 
tor^  condition,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  by  the 
action  of  platina  wire,  forming  a  peculiar  acid* 
Iodine  put  upon  the  heated  plate  became  fluid, 
and  revolved  in  the  same  manner  as  other  flqids, 
no  vapors  escaping  whilst  the  high  temperature 
of  the  metal  was  maintained ;  but  when  allowed 
to  cool  to  the  point  of  dull  redness,  it  was  imme- 
diately dissipated  in  violet  vapors.    The  nitrate 
of  ammonia  fused  on  the  glowing  hot  plate,  and 
vibrated  with  great  energy  ;  but  on  cooling  the 
capsule,  the  salt  entered  into  vivid  combustion. 
The  repulsive  action  was  shown  by  plunginc  a 
lump  of  silver  at  a  glowing  red  heat  into  a  giasa 
of  water.    As  long  as  its  bright  redness  waa 
maintained,  there  was  no  ebullition;  but  as  it 
slowly  cooled,  boiling  took  place.    In  this  exper* 
iment,it  appeared  as  if  the  glowing  metal  formed 
around  itself  an  atmosphere ;  and  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  water  appeared  like  a  silvered 
plate.    The  application  or  the  principles  involv- 
ed in  these  phenomena  to  the  tempering  of  met- 
als was  then  explained.    If  a  metal  to  be  temper- 
ed is  in  a  highly  incandescent  state,  the  neceaaa- 
ry  hardening  will  not  take  place  on  plunging  it 
into  water.    It  is  therefore,  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain temperature  should  be  observed.    Experi- 
ments were  made  to  show  that  the  repufaive 
power  of  the  apheroidal  fluid  existed,  not  merely 
between  it  and  the  hot  plate,  but  between   it 
and  other  fluids.    Ether  and  water  thus  repelled 
each  other,  and  water  rested  on  and  rolled  over 
turpentine.     The  bursting  of  steam-boilers  came 
next  under  consideration  )  and  it  was  shown  thai 
many  serious  explosions  may  be  referred  to  the 
phenomena  under  consideration.       In    a  great 
many  cases,  the  explosions  have  occurred  during 
the  cooling  of  the  boilers  afler  the  withdrawal  of 
the  fire.  An  experiment  waa  shown  in  proof  of  the 
view  entertained  by  M.  Boutigny.    A  sphere  of 
copper,  fitted  with  a  safety-valve,  was  heated, 
and   a  little  water  being    put  into  it,  it  waa 
securely  corked   op,    and  withdrawn  from  the 
lamp.    As  long  as  the  metal  remained  red,  everr 
thing   was  quiet  ^  but  upon  cooling,    the  cork 
waa  blown  out  with  explosive  violence      The 
concluding   experiment   excited  great    interest. 
The  production  of  ice  in  a  vessel  at  a  glowing  red 
heat  was  a  result  so  anomalous,  that  every  one 
waa  desirous  of  witnessing  the  phenomenon  for 
himself.      It  was  beautifully  performed  by  M. 
Boutigny,  in  the  following  manner : — A  deep 
platina  capsule  waa  brought  to  a  glowing  red  heat, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  liquid  sulphureous  acid, 
which  had  been  preaerved  in  the  liquid  atate  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  aome  water,  were  poured 
into  the  vessel.    The  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
volatile  aulphureous  acid,  which  enters  into  ebul- 


iupposilioo  that  the  aphere  bl  water  has  i  perfect  !'^«n  ^V^*  freezing  point,  produced  such  an 
reflecting  surface,  and  consequently  that  the  heat  »n^n««  degree  of  coTd,  that  a  large  lump  of  loe 
of  the  incandescent  ^late  is  reflected  baok  upon    ''*•  immediately  formed,  and  being  thrown  out 
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of  the  red-hot  ressel,  handed  roond  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  section. 
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Amkricait  Languages.— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham 
••  On  the  Ethnography  of  the  American  Langua- 
ges."-—He  opened  oy  explaining  the  extent  of  the 
Esquimaux  tongues,  by  pointing  out  the  character 
of  their  locality  as  being  the  une  that  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  transitional  to  the  Fo 
language  of  America  and  Asia,  stated,  however, 
that  they  had  been  cut  off  on  both  sides  by  broad 
lines  of  separation.  These  lines  he  considered 
exaggerated.  Between  themand  theAtiiabascan, 
between  the  Athabascan  and  Coolock,  between 
the  Coolock  and  Oregon,  between  the  Oregon 
and  Calilbrnian,  he  could  draw  no  definite  lines. 
The  Californian  passed  into  the  Mexican,  the 
Mexican  into  those  of  South  America.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Curile,  Corean,  and  Japanese 
tongues  were  akin  to  the  Esquimaux,  so  were  the 
Siberian.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  common- 
place view  was  the  true  one ',  viz.,  that  the  Es- 
quimaux languages  connected  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  He  further  added  that  the  glossarial 
affinities  of  the  Polyttynthetic  tongues  were  as 
real  as  their  grammatical  analogies. 

The  American  minister  remarked  that  the  di- 
visions of  Dr.  Latham  did  not  agree  with  those 
recognized  by  the  American  scholars.  He  ob- 
served that  the  languages  of  the  United  States 
were  classed  in  eight  divisions ;  that  between 
these  there  was  certainly  a  eeneral  afiinity  such 
as  between  the  more  distant  languages  of  the  Old 
World  ;  that  the  difi*erence  between  the  Ameri- 
can tongues  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  against 
the  general  unity 'Of  the  human  race:  but  that 
still  It  was  BO  great  as  to  render  the  processes  by 
which  alliances  were  shown  between  tAem,  con- 
vertible towards  showing  alliances  between  any 
other  languages  whatever.  He  did  not  see  what 
sense  Dr.  Latham  gave  to  the  word  affinity,  and 
desired  to  see  the  details  by  which  the  eight  iso- 
lated classes  were  run  into  each  other,  and  the 
particular  facts  by  which  the  current  divisions 
were  broken  down.  The  contrast  between  the 
grammatical  analogy  and  the  glossarial  differences 
of  the  American  tongues  was  generally  recog- 
nized. Dr.  Latham,  however,  instead  of  explain- 
ing it,  denied  its  existence. — Dr.  Latham  replied, 
that  he  had  abstained  from  details  merely  on  the 
jcore  of  time ;  that  he  would  now  enter  on  them 
but  briefly ;  that  he  must  be  excused  if  he  sup- 
posed that  they  were  but  partially  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  transatlantic  scholars  in  this 
department,  but  that  he  would  n<iw  take  up  the 
subject  in  special  regard  to  the  attention  which  the 
honorable  minister  had  paid  to  his  statements 
from  the  point  where  they  had  leA  it.  He  dif- 
fered with  Gallatin  and  others,  but  he  owned 
that  he  combated  them  with  weapons  which  they 
themselves  supplied.  He  spoke  with  praise  upon 
the  pains  taken  by  the  American  War  Depart- 
ment to  procure  the  Indian  vocabularies.  In  re- 
spect to  the  Natchez,  Uche,  Attacapa,  Adaine, 
and  Chetimacha  vocabularies,  he  believrd  that 
Gallatin  himself  only  meant  his  groups  to  be 
provisional.  The  division,  however,  between  the 
Algonquin  and  Iroquois  groups  was  considered 
rm.  This  he  broke  down.  Both  were  allied  to 
third  lanffuges,  e.  g,  the  Et^kimo.  Both  could  be 
shown  altied  to  each  other,  if  we  dealt  with 
many  diilecta  en  matse.     The  Cherokee  was 


Caddo,  and  as  such  Catawba  also.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  Creek  and  the  Choctah  tongues, 
was  one  of  definitions  onl^.  Exceptions  might 
be  taken  to  his  modes  of  indirect  and  collective 
comparison,  but  he  believed  them  to  be  legitimate 
and  recognized  instruments  of  criticism. 

Lord  Rossi's  Telkscope.—**  On  the  Nebula 
25  Herechel,  or  61  of  Messier*s  Catalogue,*'  by 
the  Earl  of  Rosse. — Lord  Rosse  exhibited  to  the 
Section  what  he  called  his  working  plan  of  this 
nebula,  and  explained  his  method.  He  first  laid 
down,  by  an  accurate  scale,  the  great  features  of 
the  nebula  as  seen  in  his  smallest  telescope, 
which,  being  mounted  equatorially,  enabled  him 
to  take  accurate  measurements  ;  he  then  filled  in 
the  other  parts,  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
in  that  telescope,  by  the  aid  of  the  great  telescope, 
but  as  the  equatorial  mounting  of  this  latter  was 
not  ^'et  complete,  he  could  not  lay  these  smaller 

Kortions  down  with  rigorous  accuracy  ;  ^et  as  he 
ad  repeatedly  gone  over  them,  and  verified  them 
with  much  care,  though  by  estimation,  he  did  not 
think  the  drawing  would  be  found  to  need  much 
future  correction. 

Sir  J.  Herschel  said  he  could  not  explain  to 
the  Section  the  strong  feelings  and  emotion  with 
which  iie  saw  this  old  and  familiar  acquaintance 
in  the  very  new  dress  in  which  the  more  power- 
ful instrument  of  Lord  Rosse  had  presi^nted  it.  He 
then  rapidly  sketched  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  ap- 
pearance under  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  it,  which  was  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  ring- 
shaped  nebulous  light,  with  a  nebulous  curve 
stretching  from  one  part  of  the  ring  to  nearly  the 
opposite.  This  had  very  strongly  suggested  to 
his  mind  what  our  system  of  stars,  surrounded  by 
the  milky  way,  dividing  into  its  two  great 
branches,  would  appear  if  seen  firom  a  sufficient 
distance.  But  now  this  nebula  is  shown  in  such 
a  way  as  greatly  to  modify,  if  not  totally  to  change, 
fi)rmer  impressions.  In  the  first  place,  under  the 
examination  of  the  more  powerful  instrument  the 
nucleus  became  distinctly  resolved  into  its  consti- 
tuent stars,  which  his  telescope  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  accomplish  ;  and  it  now  turned  out  that 
the  appearance  which  he  had  taken  for  a  second 
branch  of  the  ring,  was  a  nebulous  offshoot, 
stretching  from  the  principal  nebula,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  a  neighboring  much  smaller  one.  This 
was  to  him  quite  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of 
nebule.  The  general  appearance  of  the  nebula, 
as  now  presented,  strougfy  suggested  the  leading 
features  of  the  shell  of  a  snail  rather  than  a  ring. 
He  felt  a  delight  he  could  not  express  when  he 
contemplated  the  achievements  likely  to  be  per- 
formed by  this  splendid  telescope ;  and  he  felt  no 
doubt  that;  by  opening  up  new  scenes  of  the 
grandeur  of  creation,  it  would  tend  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  our  conceptions  of  the  great  and  be- 
neficent Architect ;  the  raising  of  our  thoughts  to 
whom  should  he  the  aim  of  all  our  researches, as 
the  advancing  of  our  knowledge  of  Him,  and  the 
grateful  tracing  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  with 
which  He  has  surrounded  us,  was  the  noblest  aim 
of  all  that  deserved  the  name  of  science. 


If  EAT  OP  Solar  Spots. — •«  On  the  Heat  of  the 
Solar  Spots,"  by  Prof.  Henry,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, New  Jersey. — Sir  D.  Brewster  read  an  ex- 
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tract  of  a  letter  which  he  bad  just  received  from 
Prof.  Henry,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  a 
•erica  of  experiments  on  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
observed  by  means  of  a  thermo-electrical  appara- 
tus applied  to  an  image  of  the  luminary  thrown  on 
a  screen  from  a  telescope  in  a  dark  room.  He 
found  that  the  solar  spots  were  perceptibly  colder 
tlian  the  surrounding  light  surface.  Pnif.  Henry 
also  converted  the  same  apparatus  into  a  telescope, 
by  placing  the  thermo-pile  in  room  of  the  eye- 
glass of  a  reflecting  telescope.  The  heat  of  the 
smaliest  cloud  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  was  in- 
ataritaneously  perceptible,  and  that  of  a  breeze  (bur 
or  five  miles  o£f  could  also  be  readily  perceived. 

Fog  Rings. — "  On  Fog-rings  observed  in  Amer- 
ica," by  Sir  D.  Brewster.  —  This  paper  had 
been  communicated  to  Sir  D.  Brewster  by  Sir 
John  P.  Boileflu,  respecting  a  fog  bow  which  had 
been  seen  in  January,  18Uo,  by  Sir  George  Ross, 
when  off  the  Montgomery  Reach,  in  the  Potomac, 
in  Virginia  Early  in  the  muriiin^  a  milk-white 
fog  came  on,  so  thick  that  the  captain  of  the  packet 
found  it  necessary  to  anchor,  not  knowing  where 
he  was.  About  half-paat  eleven  he  came  up  to 
Sir  George,  and  remarked  that  tliey  should  nave 
all  clear  soon,  *^  for  the  fug-eater  was  come."  The 
captain  explained  himself  by  pointing  to  the  head 
of  the  vessel,  where  there  was  visible  a  ring  of 
thicker  white  fog  than  that  in  which  they  were 
enveloped,  apparently  aliout  60  feet  in  diameter, 
the  belt  of  the  ring  appearing  about  2  feet  broad. 
Within  this  ring  was  another,  2  feet  in  diameter, 
suspended  in  its  centre,  and  with  prismatic  colors. 
It  Insted  about  20'  or  30',  when  the  fog  cleared 
away.  There  was  a  severe  frost  on  the  following 
day. 

Sounds  under  Watzr. — **  On  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  Noonectids  under  Water," 
by  Mr.  Ball.—He  stated,  that  the  fact  having 
been  mentioned  to  him  some  two  years  since,  he 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  observa- 
tion until  within  the  last  few  days,  when  a  speci- 
men was  brought  to  him  in  an  ordinary  jelly 
glass;  it  was,  he  believed,  the  Corriza  ajinis. 
When  suspended  in  the  water,  about  four  inches 
below  the  surface,  it  emitted  three  short  chirrups, 
and  then  a  long,  cricket-like  sound.  It  appears, 
the  sounds  are  emitted  in  the  evening  and  night, 
and  are  so  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  in  an  ad- 
joining room»  and  are  continued  during  the  night. 
Mr.  Ball  stated,  that  time  did  not  permit  him  to 
make  any  accurate  observation  ;  but  he  thought 
the  matter  so  curious,  that  he  noticed  it  with  the 
view  of  attracting  the  attention  of  entomoloffi.sts, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  thia  noise  is  produced  under 
water. 

MoDBL  OP  THS  MooK. — Sir  J.  Herscbel  ex- 
hibited a  model  of  the  globe  of  the  moon  in  relief, 
expressing  the  form  and  elevations  of  its  monn- 
tains  as  seen  in  a  good  telescope.  This  beau- 
tiful and  exquisite  work  he  staled  to  be  the  per- 
formance of  a  Hanoverian  lady,  Madame  Witte  ; 
modelled  by  her  from  actual  observation  tbroogb 
an  excellent  Fraunhofer  teleaeope,  in  a  amati  ob- 
servatory at  the  top  of  her  own  dwelling-houae  ; 
the  selenographical  poaitiona  and  general  contoura 
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of  the  prinoipal  omtera  and  other  leading  featurea 
being  nrst  laid  down  on  the  smooth  aurliice  from 
Messrs.  Beer  and  Maedler'a  microroetrical  meaa- 
ures  and.  charts.  The  diameter  of  the  model  is 
12  inches  8|  lines  TRhienland  measure),  or  one 
10,000,000th  part  of  the  moon's  actual  diameter. 
The  scale  of  heights  is,  however,  necessarily  en- 
larged to  double  this  amount,  as  otherwise  the  re- 
lief would  be  too  low  for  distinctness.  The  mate- 
rial is  a  composition  of  mastic  and  wax,  and  the 
whole  is  worked  out  in  such  perfection  of  detail 
as  to  represent  ersry  visible  crater  and  mountain 
peak — nay,  even  the  minuter  lines  of  elevation 
which  streak  the  so-called  seas,  Slc  ,in  their  true 
forms  and  conventional  proportiona.  In  conae- 
quence,  when  properly  illuminated,  and  placed 
at  30  or  40  feet  distance,  and  viewed  through  « 
good  telescope,  the  artificial  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  real  moon.  The  delicacy  and 
precision  of  the  work  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
a  microscopic  examination.  In  fact,  the  whole 
model  is  stated  by  Madame  Witte  to  have  been 
executed  with  the  aid  of  magnifying  glawes. 
Sir  J.  Herscbel  accompanied  his  explanation  of 
this  model  with  several  remarks  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  moon  in  respect  of  climate, 
atmosphere,  moisture,  dbc,  and  compared  its  sur- 
face with  the  chart  of  part  of  Mount  Etna,  lent  him 
for  that  purpose  by  Baron  von  Waltershausen, 
and  with  a  drawing  of  his  own  of  one  of  the 
principal  craters  as  seen  in  his  20-feet  reflector — 
placing  the  volcanic  character  of  the  ring  moun- 
tains beyond  nil  doubt.  By  the  aid  of  a  large 
chart  by  Messrs.  Beer  and  Maedler,  several  of 
these,  such  as  Aristarchus,  Tycho,  Kepler,  Co- 
pernicus, dtc,  were  pointed  out,  and  their  pecu- 
liarities described — their  places  on  the  model  be- 
ing fixed  by  the  aid  of  brass  circles,  representing 
the  moon's  equator  and  meridians.  This  work, 
it  is  understood,  will  he  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Astronomical  Society,  on  the  resump- 
tion of  thvir  meetings  in  November.  Speaking 
of  the  climate  of  the  moon.  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  con- 
sidered as  probable  the  attainment  of  a  very  high 
temperaturu  Tfar  above  that  of  boiling  water)  by 
its  surface,  after  exposure  to  unmitigated  and  con- 
tinual sunshine  during  nearly  a  whole  fortnight. 
The  moon  therefore,  when  at  the  full,  and  for  r 
few  days  a(\er,  must  be,  in  some  small  degree,  r 
source  of  heat  to  the  earth;  but  thin  heat,  being 
of  the  nature  rather  of  culinary  than  of  aolar  heat, 
(as  emanating  from  a  body  below  the  temperature 
of  ignition,)  will  never  reach  the  earth's  surface, 
being  arrested  and  absorbed  in  the  upper  strata 
of  an  atmosphere  where  its  whole  effect  will  ne* 
cessarily  be  expended  in  the  conversion  of  viaible 
cloud  into  transparent  vapor.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  rapid  dissipation  of  cloud  (in  moderate 
weather)  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  fuH 
moon,  (or  of  a  moon  so  nearly  full  as  to  appear 
round  to  the  unassisted  eye),  which  he  stated  him- 
self to  have  observed  on  so  many  occasions  as  to 
be  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  strong  teti^ 
deney  in  that  direction^  aeemed  to  him  explicable 
only  on  this  principle.  On  the  conclusion  of  Sir 
J.  Herschers  explanation,  Baron  von  Walter* 
shausen  entered  into  further  particulars  of  the 
nature  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  on  the  surface 
of  Etna,  as  represented  in  the  elnborate  chart 
above  alluded  to,  of  the  environs  of  Nicoloei,  and 
pointed  out  many  particulars  of  resemblance  to 
the  lunar  volcanoes. 
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HfL  Ltxll  described  the  appearance  he  had 
noticed  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where 
the  tide  rises  and  fklls  60  or  70  feet,  leaving  ex- 
tenaive  surfaces  of  red  mad,  which  after  a  sac- 
ceasion  of  low  tides  became  baked  by  the  sun 
and  filled  with  cracks,  so  that  slabs  can  be  taken 
up  and  examined  :  upon  these  he  found  impres- 
sions produced  by  a  shower  ten  days  before,  rip- 
ple marka,  and  the  foot-prints  of  a  sand-piper. 
The  lamination  of  the  sand  represented  succes- 
sive tides,  and  when  split  open  exhibited  similar 
roarkingv  to  the  first.  One  of  these  slabs  he  had 
presented  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  wa« 
exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  slabs  of  red  sand- 
stone, with  fossil  foot-printa  of  birds,  from  Con* 
necticut. 

Sdbsidbivcv  of  trk  Laud. — "  On  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  land  at  Puzzuoli,'*  by  J.  Smith, 
Esq. — When  the  writer  visited  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis  at  Puzzuoli,  in  March,  1819,  its  floor 
was  elevated  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  but  on  the  11th  of  May  in   the  present 

{rear,  it  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  at 
ow  water,  and  28|  at  high  tide ;  the  sea  being 
calm  at  the  time.  The  custode  of  the  building 
told  Mr.  Smith  that  this  change  was  progressive, 
amounting  to  I4  English  inch  per  annum.  The 
CK«rasie,  too,  who  had  exercised  his  profession  for 
30  years,  said  be  knew  a  difference  of  at  least  3 
feet  six  inches  in  the  height  of  the  sea  upon  the 
piers  of  the  Bridge  of  Caligula,  giving  the  same 
amount  of  subsidence  yearly.  There  were,  be- 
sidea,  many  similar  proofs  in  the  partly  submerg- 
ed houaes  and  causeways  of  Puzzuoli.  The  per- 
forations of  the  Pholades  in  the  columns  indicate 
a  former  period,  during  which  the  temple  remain- 
ed submerged  at  a  stationary  level ;  and  contem- 
porary accounts  state  that,  by  an  instantaneous 
movement,  it  was  lifted  to  some  height  above  the 
sea,  which  receded  nearly  200  spaces,  leaving  an 
immense  quantity  of  fish,  which  were  collected 
by  the  inhabitants.  This  took  place  in  October, 
1538,  immediately  before  the  elevation  of  Monte 
Nuovo. 


Aurora  Borbalis. — **On  the  Origin  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Fisher. — The 
author  professes  to  establish  the  following  propo- 
sition :  **  The  principal  displays  of  the  aurora  oc- 
cur near  the  edge  or  exterior  limits  of  the  frozen 
sea,  where  the  process  of  congelation  goes  on 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  aurora  is  an  elec- 
trical phenomenon,  and  arises  from  the  positive 
electricity  developed  by  the  congelation  of  humid 
▼apora  and  the  consequent  induced  negative  elec- 
tricity of  the  surrounding  portions  of  dry  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  the  accompanying  indication  of  the 
restoration  of  the  electrical  equilibrium,  which  is 
effected  by  the  intervention  and  conducting  pow- 
er of  minute  frozen  particles,  which  particles  are 
rendered  luminous  by  the  transmission  of  the  elec- 
tricity, and  thereby  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  aurora." 


MiRiHO  AccrDENTS. — Prof.  Faraday  said,  the 
subject  of  mining  accidents  had  long  occupied  his 
attention.  The  more  he  pursued  the  inquiry,  the 
more  he  waa  disheartenea  at  the  apparent  nope- 
leasnesa  of  finding  out  any  good  general  remedy. 
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The  ezploaions  were  not  simply  the  eflecta  arising 
from  the  mixture  of  gases,  but  from  the  combua- 
tion  of  the  coal-dust  and  coal-gas  which  the  first 
explosion  made  In  the  fatal  case  at  Haswell, 
the  place  where  the  accident  originated  had  been 
ascertained ;  and  the  progress  of  the  fire  could  be 
traced  on  the  scorched  beams  and  props  of  the 
galleries,  and  the  deposits  of  coke  made  from  the 
coal-dust  which  the  explosion  raised.  To  tliis  cir- 
cumstance the  great  force  of  the  explosion  waa 
due,  and  not  to  the  first  escape  of  gas  A  similar 
explosion  had  been  known  to  take  place  in  a  cot- 
ton-wadding manufactorv,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  place  being  fired  by  means  of  the  particles 
of  cotton  in  it.  The  great  source  of  danger  was 
the  mental  condition  of  the  miners.  With  regard 
to  the  present  race  this  was  so  hopeless,  that  no- 
thing could  be  done  for  them ;  although  smoking 
waa  strictly  forbidden,  they  had  been  known  to 
contrive  to  light  their  pipes  in  dangerous  work- 
ings even  from  the  Davy  lamp  ;  and  Mr  Faraday 
had  himself  on  one  occasion  sat  down  with  an 
open  candle  to  watch  the  preparations  for  bleat- 
ing, and  when  he  inquired  for  the  gunpowder  was 
told  he  was  sitting  on  it.  Mr  Faraday  took  an 
opportunity,  also,  of  expressing  hia  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  safety  of  the  Davy  lamp  when  proper- 
ly used,  and  of  its  being  a  complete  and  practical 
contrivance,  to  which  he  would  willingly  trust 
his  own  life,  as  he  had  already  done  on  many  oc- 
casions. 


GzRMiNATioir  or  SxBDft. — "  On  the  Influenee 
of  Galvanic  Electricity  on.  the  Germination  of 
Seeds,"  by  Prof.  E.  Solly  — In  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  seeds  of  barley,  wheat,  rye, 
turnips  and  radish  were  exposed  to  the  influenee 
of  a  ^ble  current  of  electricity,  the  plants  came 
up  sooner  and  were  healthier  than  others  that  had 
not  been  electrified.  On  the  other  hand,  a  num- 
ber of  experimenta  on  other  seeds  had  given  op- 
posite results — proving,  either  that  the  germina- 
tion of  some  seeds  was  retarded,  whilst  that  of 
others  waa  facilitated  by  electricity,  or  that  the 
eflTects  observed  in  both  cases  were  accidental.— 
Out  of  a  series  of  55  experiments  on  different 
seeds,  21  appeared  in  favor  of  electricity,  10 
against  it,  and  25  showed  no  effect  whatever ;  and 
in  carefully  counting  the  whole  number  of  seeds 
in  the  entire  series,  there  were  found  1,250  of  the 
electrified,  and  1,853  of  the  non -electrified.  In 
conclusion.  Prof.  Solly  stated  that  he  felt  doubtfhl 
whether  the  effects  observed  were  really  due  to 
the  influence  of  electricity. 


QvxBir  Bbbb. — Mr.  Westwood  made  some  re- 
marks on  Entomology — After  shortly  noticing 
the  general  economy  of  the  hive  bee  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  queens  and  the  swarming  of  casts,  he 
contended,  from  the  analogy  between  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  latter  event  and  those 
which  accompany  the  swarmins  of  ants,  gnats, 
white  ants,  mayflies,  &c.-^lst.  That  the  swarm- 
ing of  insects  has  for  its  principal  object  the  union 
of  the  sexes ;  2d,  That,  from  analogy  with  other 
insects  subject  to  swarming,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  that  species  does  not  differ  in  this  respect 
from  other  swarming  apecies  ;  and,  3d,  That  it  ta 
the  newly  hatched,  and  not  the  old  queen  which 
leads  off  the  swarm. 
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Remarks  on  Shootiho  Stars.  Bt  M.  Covl- 
▼ier-Gkayisr. — Hitherto,  tays  tbe  author  of  the 
memoir,  shooting  utara  have  not  been  the  object 
of  observation  sufficiently  regular,  and  continued 
during  a  time  sufficiently  Ions,  to  enable  any 
general  law  to  be  obtained,  ft  is  true,  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  ascertained  that  there  are 
determinate  epochs  in  which  these  meteors  ap- 
pear infinitely  more  numerous  than  on  ordinary 
occasions ;  but  the  periodical  returns  to  which 
they  bad  been  thougnt  subjected  begin  to  appear 
problematical,  and  perhaps  they  never  would 
have  been  admitted,  nad,  in  the  nrst  instance,  an 
endeavor  been  iffade  to  ascertain  the  apparitions 
every  night  of  the  year.  A  labor  like  this,  it  is 
true,  vwould  have  been  very  wearif^ome,  and 
doubtless  it  is  this  which  has  discouraged  ob- 
servers. For  my  own  part,  occupied  since  1829, 
with  researches  of  this  kind,  to  which  I  devoted 
myself  with  a  particular  object,  I  have  since  pur- 
sued them  for  themselves,  and  since  1841, 1  have 
kept  regular  registers  of  my  observations.  For 
this  purpose  I  found  it  necessary  to  avail  myself 
of  the  assistance  of  M.  Chartiauz,  who  observes 
one  half  of  the  heavens  whilst  I  am  engaged 
with  the  other;  I  write  down  each  apparition 
myself,  as  well  those  which  my  assistant  an- 
nounces with  a  loud  voice  as  those  which  I  see 
myself.  In  this  manner  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  double  entry,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost 
inevitable  when,  several  persons  observing  at 
once,  each  separately  notes  that  which  he  per- 
ceives in  the  portion  of  the  sky  which  is  allot- 
ted to  him.  1  might  perhaps  thus  explain  the 
extraordinary  number  noted  by  four  persons 
who  simultaneously  observed  in  the  same  place. 

In  general,  observers  have  chosen  their  time  to 
make  these  researches ;  with  respect  to  us,  it  is 
only  a  clouded  sky  that  can  interrupt  our  obser- 
vations, to  which  we  return,  whatever  may  be 
the  hour  of  the  night,  whenever  the  state  of  the 
sky  permits.  My  registers  furnish  me,  from  the 
month  of  July  1841  to  the  month  of  February 
1845,  with  5302  shooting  stars  observed  in  1054 
hours.  I  have  grouped,  in  the  different  tables 
which  my  memoir  contains,  these  observations, 
•o  as  to  be  able  to  deduce  from  them  results  rela- 
tive to  •the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  these 
meteors  according  to  the  hours  of  the  day, 
months,  and  years.  With  reference  to  this  last 
point,  I  do  not  pretend  to  draw  any  conclusions 
trom  researches  which  do  not  extend  in  a  regular 
ihanner  beyond  fuur  years;  but  for  the  horary 
and  mensual  variations,  I  believe  that  I  have 
already  succeeded  in  ascertaining  two  general 
laws.  Thus,  in  each  month  comprised  between 
the  winier  and  summer  solstices,  the  mean  num- 
ber of  shooting  stars  for  one  hour  is  sensibly  the 
aame  ;  and  this  also  takes  place  during  the  six 
other  months  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  for 
the  latter  the  mean  is  nearly  double  what  it  is 
for  the  others,  and  the  change  is  effected,  as  it 
were,  without  transition  For  the  horary  varia- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  gradual  change  ; 
and  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  is  the 
hour  of  the  minimum,  the  number  of  apparitions 
continue  to  increase  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  the  moment  of  the  maximum. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  memoir  the  author 
occupies  himself  with  the  directions  of  the  shoot- 
ing stars  The  distribution  of  1000  of  these  me- 
teors relatively  to  the  sixteen  angular  spacea  into 
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which  he  divides  the  horizon,  proceeding  in  the 
order  north,  east,  south,  west,  is  as  follows : — 74« 
90,  82,  91, 114,  ^6,  70,  79, 63,  34, 29,  28,  33,  28, 
35, 64  ;  which  shows  that  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  stars  proceed  from  the  east  than  from  the 
west,  and  nearly  as  many  from  the  north  as  from 
the  south.  The  author  thinks  that  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  stani  observed  in  the  two 
directions,  east  and  west,  is  due  to  the  double 
movement  of  the  earth. 

There  are  mensual  variations  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  In  winter,  the  influence  of 
the  south  is  the  greatest  possible ;  in  summer,  the 
influence  of  the  north  is  most  sensible.  As  to 
the  influence  of  the  east,  it  is  the  weakest  in 
summer,  and  the  strongegt  in  sprinc  and  sutomn. 
The  horary  variations  are  more  decided.  The 
north  directions  are  more  numerous  towards 
midnight,  and  least  in  the  morning;  as  to  the 
east,  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  morning, 
and  least  in  the  evening;  from  tbe  south  they 
are  most  frequent  in  tbe  morning;  lastly,  frem 
the  west  there  are  more  in  the  evening. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  memoir,  the  author  first 
occupies  himself  with  tbe  magnitudes  of  the 
shooting  stars ;  he  calls  every  meteor  which  pre- 
sents a  sensible  di^c  a  shooting  alohe^  and  reserves 
the  name  of  shooting  stars  to  iTie  meteors  which 
have  an  aspect  analogous  to  the  fixed  stars  and 
planets,  lie  calls  them  of  the  first  magnitude 
when  they  have  the  brilliancy  of  Venus  or  of 
Jupiter ;  of  the  second  magnitude  when  they  re- 
semble fixed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  so 
on.  Among  5302  meteors,  the  author  has  count- 
ed 8  shooting  globes,  and  80  shooting  stars  of  tbe 
first  magnitude;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  no 
obstacle  were  opposed,  an  observer  would  see 
one  shooting  globe  per  week,  and  one  shooting  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  every  night  of  eleven  hours. 

Shooting  stars  have  generally  the  same  color 
as  the  fixed  stars,  dome  limes  this  color  changes 
to  yellow,  then  to  bluish  and  to  greenish,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  meteor  approaches  the  horizon. 
Among  all  these  meteors  there  are  some  which 
are  red,  which  move  slowly,  and  have  a  globular 
form  analogous  to  that  of  a  billiard-ball  colored 
red.  The  author  thinks  that  they  play  a  par- 
ticular part.  Lastly,  he  distinsuisbes  others 
which  become  extinguished  at  the  moment  of 
their  greatest  brilliancy,  as  if  they  were  plunged 
in  a  mass  of  water. 

With  respect  to  the  trains  which  some  8tar« 
leave  behind  them,  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  smoke,  but  rather  with  a  shower  of  sparks 
analogous  to  that  of  rockets.  The  train  com- 
mences and  terminates  with  the  star  which  has 
produced  it,  but  it  persists  one  or  two  seconds  after 
tbe  disappearance  of  this  star.  Sometimes  the 
star  breaks  into  fragments,  which  succeed  the 
train,  and  which  vanish  almost  as  soon  A  star 
is  never  accompanied  with  noise,  whether  it  re- 
mains simple,  produces  a  train,  or  breaks  into 
fragments.  In  general  the  path  of  a  shooting 
star  is  rectilinear,  or  rather  in  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle.  The  author  has  seen  fif\een  whose  paths 
have  been  curvilinear. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  memoir  the  author 
has  given  a  catalogue  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
shooting  stars,  with  the  indication  of  the  charac- 
ters they  have  presented.  Before  passing  to  the 
theoretical  part,  he  annoances  some  bistoricel 
researches  on  the  subject. — Idt.  Gax. 
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Thia  ii  n  valimble  conlribution  to  the  his- 
toTf  of  literature,  and  will  be  found  JDlereating 
for  its  account  ot'  the  diSiiiioa  of  the  Lalin 
tongue,  and  the  rise  of  iJie  modern  langueges 
of  Europe,  as  also  for  its  beautiful  tribute '- 
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■  ofDante  and  other  Ilatian  authon 


and  lu  rlosing  eulogium  on  Columbus. 

Im  the  attempt  which  I  am  about  to  make 
to  sketch  that  portion  of  tbe  Middle  Ages 
which  IB  to  engage  our  attention,  and  toee- 
lect  some  predominant  and  characteristic 
points,  my  mind  la  perplexed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  so  numerous,  that  I  cannot 
mention  all,  and  yet  I  fear  to  omit  any.  To 
which  shall  T  give  the  preference  T  The 
monuments  so  numerous,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  imperfectly  known,  the  confusion  of 
languages  and  manners,  the  paucity,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  abundance  of  materials, 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  accomplish 
that  which  nevertheless  I  wish  to  attempt. 

1  have  already  spoken  hastily  of  the  great 
power  which  was  about  to  reatiimate  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  sublime  geniusei,  bom 
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during  the  existence  of  (he  Roman  Em- 
pire, which  Christianity  destroyed  or  trans- 
formed. 1  hafe  said  that  a  new  life  was 
soon  to  gush  forth  and  flow  imo  channels, 
new  like  itself;  that  races  and  languages 
were  prepared  to  receive  tt,  and  that  then 
only  the  metamorphoais  of  the  Roman 
world  would  be  manifest,  would  be  com- 
plete. 

While  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
were  still  spoken,  though  sll  else  wai 
changed,  there  waa,  in  that  persistence,  in 
that  tenacity  of  ancient  forms,  something 
which  concealed  from  view  much  of  the 
creative  originality  inherent  in  Christianity. 
AAerwards,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  old 
races  had  been  swept  from  the  earth,  or 
at  least  had  disguised  themselves  under 
the  costume  of  their  conquerors,  when  they 
had  renounced  their  nationality,  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  to  live;  when,  from  the 
barhsrism  which  succeeded  were  produced 
new  idioms,  then  the  revolution  ol  (he  bu- 
mind  appeared  in  all  its  immensity. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  territory  all  was 
ihanged,  unaeilled  ;  there  were  no  longer 
3auls — Iberians  became  Romans;  there 
vere  new  races  with  varieties  of  physiog- 
nomy and  language  :  it  was  chaoa  arising 
from  tbe  midst  of  that  aniformity  which  the 
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Roman  conquest  had  commenced,  and 
which  Christianity  had  at  lirst  seemed  to 
complete. 

Behold  the  condition  of  the  world  into 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  adventure, 
in  order  to  view,  in  their  origin,  the  litera- 
ture and  the  genius  of  the  principal  nations 
'of  Europe.  In  commencing  this  task,  1 
have  confined  myself  within  narrow  limits. 
I  have  cast  aside  one  half  of  my  subject, 
because  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  abandon 
all  the  German  part,  not  that  I  do  not  ad- 
mire it,  not  that  I  do  not  perceive  from 
afar,  with  a  confused  and  imperfect  vision, 
all  there  is  grand  and  instructive  in  the  old 
monuments  of  the  genius  of  the  North, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Gothic,  tra- 
versed all  the  South  of  Europe,  and  which, 
upon  its  native  soil,  displayed  so  much  in- 
digenous vigor.  But,  indeed,  I  know  all 
this  too  imperfectly  to  speak  of  it. 

I  confine  myself,  I  imprison  myself  within 
the  other  half  of  Europe,  the  South,  and 
the  central  countries,  which  have  received 
and  preserved  for  the  longest  period,  the 
influence  of  the  Southern  genius.  Thus 
France,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Loire ; 
England,  situated  so  near  us,  over  which 
has  passed  French  conquest,  represented 
by  the  Norman ;  Spain,  whose  frontier  pro- 
vinces have  long  spoken  the  same  language 
aa  the  South  of  France  ;  and  finally,  Italy  ; 
these  are  all  which  will  occupy  us.  All 
these  subjects  are  closely  connected  and 
form  but  one;  all  these  languages,  ex- 
cept the  English,  which,  shaking  oflf  the 
French  conquest  and  laws,  soon  revived 
upon  its  old  Teutonic  stock ; — all  these 
languages  are  sisters ;  they  are  all  born  of 
the  same  corruption;  they  all  sprung  up 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Latin  language. 

Let  us  observe  this  grand  result,  born 
of  ancient  civilization,  and  surviving  it. 
The  Roman  genius  carried  its  laws,  cus- 
toms and  language  into  all  the  countries 
which  it  had  conquered  and  long  possess- 
ed;  their  came  religion,  more  powerful 
than  the  Roman  empire,  and  added  the  ho- 
ly uniformity  of  its  ritual  to  the  uniformity 
of  conquest  and  politics.  St.  Augustine 
has  remarked  in  eloquent  terms: — "Aid 
was  given  the  Imperial  City  to  impose  not 
only  ita  yoke,  but  also  its  language,  upon 
conquered  nations,  fior  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety." 

Augustine  saw  something  marvellous  and 
predestined  in  this  wide  diffusion  of  the  Ro* 
man  language.  In  his  eyes  it  was  the  pro- 
vidential means  which  prepared  for  the  ge» 
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neral  and  rapid  preaching  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Whatever  were  the  causes  of  this  grand 
revolution,  so  majestically  announced  by 
Christianity,  one  thing  strikes  us,  which  is, 
that  all  Gaul,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  all  Spain, 
and  of  course  all  Italy,  spoke  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  fourth  and  fifih  centuries.  Un- 
doubtedly there  were  local  idioms,  dialects 
concealed  in  some  remote  village ;  but  Re- 
ligion spoke  Latin,  Law  spoke  Latin,  War 
spoke  Latin ;  every  where  Latin  was  the 
language  imposed  by  the  conqueror  upon 
the  conquered.  To  form  treaties,  to  solicit 
pardon,  to  obtain  abatement  of  taxes,  to 
pray  in  the  temple,  the  Latin  language  was 
always  required.  Thus  this  grand  trans- 
mutation of  the  conquered  by  the  conquer- 
ors, this  change  of  society,  without  the  de- 
struction of  individuals,  was  effected  under 
the  powerful  policy  of  the  Romans,  aided 
by  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 

How  long  did  this  condition  of  the  world 
continue?  How  was  it  gradually  changed? 
At*  what  epoch,  from  the  midst  of  this  Ro- 
man language,  so  widely  diffused,  did  there 
arise  new  languages,  and  with  them  a  more 
complete  and  more  effectual  manifestation 
of  the  modern  spirit  1  For  the  minds  of  men 
are  so  influenced  by  the  forms  of  speech, 
that  even  men  of  a  new  race  and  a  new 
spirit,  if  they  adopt  an  old  language,  will 
lose  something  of  their  native  character ; 
and  if  several  races  be  united,  they  will 
form  one  people  only  when  they  shall  have 
a  new  and  common  language. 

These  questions  will  long  detain  us.  We 
shall  be,  in  some  degree,  grammarians  and 
lexicographers.  These  studies  have  their 
interest,  their  historical  and  piquant  origin- 
ality, and  you  will  not  reproach  me  for 
dwelling  upon  them. 

Long  before  this  revolution,  we  see  all 
the  South  of  Europe  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  adopting  their  manners  nnd  lan- 
guage.    It  is  the  seal  of  victory—  the  con- 
dition of  a  peaceful  life  in  the  midst  of  de- 
feat.    A  thousand  proofs  support  this  fact. 
Listen  to  that  Gallic  orator  who,  addressing 
the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  fourth  century^ 
under  Theodosius,  feels  some   apprehen- 
sion, he  says,  upon  bringing  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Cicefo  and  Hortensius,  the 
rude  and  unpolished  harshness  of  the  Trans- 
alpine tongue,  rudem  et  mculium  trtmsa^ 
pirn  strmomt  korrorem.    This  refers  noi 
to  a  Celtic  harangue,  but  to  a  discoarse  in 
the  Latin  language  of  the  Gaiila.    In  the 
preceding  centaries,  Saetoaiua,  FlHiyy  Jii*» 
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▼enal  and  Blartial,  speak  frequently  of  the 
literary  games  and  declamations  in  the  La- 
tin language,  common  at  Lyons,  Vienna, 
Bordeaux,  and  all  the  cities  of  Southern 
Gaul  and  Spain.  Subsequently,  curious 
monuments  attest  the  use  of  the  Latin,  in 
the  provincial  assemblies  of  the  Gauls,  to 
register  acts,  to  state  the  complaints  of  Gal- 
lic subjects,  and  even  sometimes  to  accuse 
the  Roman  prefect.  It  was  in  Latin  that 
all  the  mind  of  the  country  was  expressed. 

It  is  probable  that  a  change  in  this  con- 
dition of  the  provinces,  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  dates  only  from  the  incursion  of 
new  races  of  barbarians.  What  happened 
thent  In  the  same  manner  that  civilized 
Rome  had  imposed  its  language  upon  all  the 
nations  subdued  by  its  arms,  did  the  new 
conquerors  destroy  the  civilization  recently 
established  in  Gaul,  and  introduce  their 
manners  and  language  in  the  place  of  those 
which  the  Romans  had  in  part  substituted 
for  the  ancient  usages  and  dialect  of  the 
country  t  No  I  And  herein  appears  the 
power  of  civilization.  A  celebrated  scholar, 
in  a  work  upon  the  cuigour  languages,  has 
ingeniously  maintained  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  people  formed  by  various  aggre- 
gations, we  can  recognize  the  original  po- 
pulation of  each  of  the  united  races,  by 
computing  the  number  of  words  and  phrases 
contributed  by  each  to  the  common  stock 
of  the  new  language. 

But  this  remark  can  justly  be  applied  onlv 
when  the  races,  which  are  thus  mingled, 
possess  an  equal  degree  of  civilization  and 
intellectual  power.  When,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  the  learned  and  the  ingenious  who 
subdue  the  gross  and  the  ignorant,  then  the 
equilibrium  of  the  contingent,  which  each 
brings  to  the  formation  of  the  new  language, 
is  destroyed;  knowledge  prevails  over  num- 
bers, and  those  who  have  the  most  ideas, 
give  incomparably  the  most  words. 

Without  doubt,  the  Romans  who  con- 
quered and  colonized  Gaul,  were  much 
less  numerous  than  the  Gauls.  They  en- 
forced the  adoption  of  their  language,  be- 
cause they  imposed  their  laws  and  their  re- 
ligion. The  Franks  were  also  much  less 
namerous  than  the  Gauls,  whom  they  in- 
vaded Nevertheless,  if  they  had  been  su- 
perior in  intelligence  and  the  arts — espe- 
cially if  they  had  brought  with  them  a  new 
worship,  the  ancient  civilization  and  the 
ancient  tongue  would  have  been  conquered 
by  the  new,  aided  by  force.  But  as,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Franks  were  little  better  than 
barbarians,  in  comparison  with  the  Gauls 
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changed  into  Romans,  they  took  the  coun- 
try without  transforming  it,  and  receiving 
the  religion  of  the  Gallic  bishops,  allowed 
the  language,  which  that  religion  spoke,  to 
remain.  They  themselves  learned  the  po- 
pular idioms  engrafted  upon  that  language, 
gradually  altered  in  Gaul,  and  at  length 
were  blended  with  the  more  numerous  and 
more  enlightened  people,  whom  they  had 
conquered.  The  ancient  Roman  spirit,  the 
ancient  Roman  language,  in  time  corrupt- 
ed, prevailed  in  Gaul,  over  the  language  of 
the  new  conquerors. 

The  investigation  of  these  facts  will  lead 
to  long  details.  Questions  of  history  and 
philology  will  arise  which  are,  I  confess, 
disputable.  When  we  shall  have  admitted 
that,  from  the  seventh  century,  three  lan- 
guages were  in  use  in  Gaul — ^the  Latin 
language,  still  official  and  ecclesiastical,  a 
vulgar  language,  uniformly  altered  Oomthe 
Latin,  and  a  German  language,  which  the 
conquerors  had  brought  with  them,  which 
they  partly  lost,  and  which  they  did  not  im- 
pose upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
more  than  one  difficulty  will  present  itself. 

Whilst  admiring  and  studying  the  cu- 
rious researches  of  a  celebrated  scholar  and 
poet,  M.  Raynouard,  perhaps  we  shall  en- 
tertain some  doubts  with  regard  to  his  sys- 
tem ;  perhaps,  while  relying  upon  the  au* 
thority  of  a  no  less  ingenious  scholar,  M. 
Schlegel,  we  shall  ask,  if  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  from  the  seventh  century,  one 
single  language,  corrupted  from  the  Ro- 
man, had  uniformly  subjected  to  its  em- 
pire, the  whole  of  the  two  Gauls,  and  had 
even  extended  into  a  part  of  Spain  and  into 
Upper  Italy.  Nevertheless  we  shall  not  ne- 
glect any  of  the  arguments  and  proofs  given 
by  the  author  in  support  of  his  learned  con- 
jectures. Fortunately,  however,  his  fame 
is  secure  from  the  attacks  which  his  system 
may  receive.  Though  we  may  question 
that  kind  of  universality,  which  he  appears 
to  accord  to  a  Roman  language,  uniform, 
sonofous,  spoken  both  at  the  north  and  the 
south,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  has 
learnedly  restored,  explained,  and  analyzed 
the  monuments  of  that  language,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  not  published ;  that  he 
has,  in  the  variety  of  these  monuments,  dis- 
covered and  systematized  the  primitive  ele- 
ments of  a  language,  till  then  imperfectly 
known,  which  was,  if  not  the  only,  at  least 
the  principal  medium  between  the  Roman 
civilization  and  ours,  and  that  in  short  he 
has  recovered,  not  a  few  books,  but  a  whole 
dialect. 
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However  that  may  be,  whether  a  uDiform 
Romance  language  extended  its  empire 
over  BO  vast  a  territory,  or  whether,  from 
the  very  first,  two  Romance  languages, 
more  or  less  marked  by  the  accents  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  divided  France,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  towards  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, this  new  element  of  civilization,  whe- 
ther single  or  double,  was  born.  This  we 
all  know,  or  we  have  all  heard  of  the  oath 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  in  the  treaty  with  his 
brother,  the  Teutonic  king.  I'he  oath  is 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  each 
nation.  The  language  of  the  Franks,  na- 
turalized and  ruling  in  France,  was,  judg- 
ing from  this  oath,  already  very  similar  to 
the  Romance.  On  the  contrary,  the  oath 
of  the  king  of  Germany  is  in  the  Theotisque 
or  German,  the  language  which  Charle- 
magne had  spoken,  but  which,  under  his 
successors  to  the  throne  of  France,  had 
yielded  to  a  new  dialect  degenerated  from 
the  Latin. 

Was  this  language,  styled  rustic  Romance, 
the  same  throughout  Gaul,  or  did  it  not  ra- 
ther present  various  dialects?  It  matters 
Doi;  it  is  certain  that  it  existed  in  the 
eighth  century,  derived  immediately  from 
the  Latin,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Ger- 
man dialects. 

But  how  long  a  time  elapsed,  before  this 
rustic,  unpolished,  unwritten  language  be- 
came capable  of  eloquence? 

Charlemagne,  whose  genius  extended  to 
every  thing,  was  occupied  even  with  gram- 
mar. In  the  interval  between  two  con- 
quests,'he  caused  to  be  drawn  up  a  syntax 
of  the  German,  which,  with  the  Latin,  was 
then  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  busi- 
nefis,  and  he  founded  schools  for  the  teach- 
ing of  both.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  be- 
stowed any  attention  upon  the  rustic  Ro- 
wumce.  But  what  proves  that  this  dialect 
was  already  formed  and  used,  if  not  at  the 
German  court  of  Charlemagne,  at  least  in  his 
States,  is,  that  according  to  Eginhard,  this 
prince  added  to  the  vulgar  dialect  the  names 
of  the  months,  taken  from  his  mother-tongue, 
the  German.  This  very  innovation  attests 
the  distinct  and  complete  existence  of  the 
Romance  language  in  the  north  of  Gaul. 

When  once  the  united  nations  of  Gaul 
were  in  possession  of  a  new  dialect,  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  interspersed  with  some 
relics  of  the  Celtic,  surviving  Roman  civil- 
ization, what  followed?  How  did  the  ge- 
nius of  the  nation  manifest  itself?  Where 
appeared  the  first  light  of  modern  intellect? 
Where  arose  poetry  ?    It  is  upon  this  point, 
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that  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Raynou- 
ard  offer,  with  incontestable  truth,  the  new- 
est and  the  most  lively  interest  That  JSo- 
mimce  language,  of  which  he  has  pointed 
out  the  simultaneous  rise  in  all  parts  of 
Gaul,  he  follows  and  investigates  at  the 
South  :  there  he  descries  that  nation  of  po- 
ets, known  under  the  name  of  Troubadours; 
and  there  he  discovers  a  literature,  ingen- 
ious in  its  forms,  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
times,  and  full  of  the  precious  remem- 
brances, which  history  has  neglected. 

The  causes  of  this  premature  develop- 
ment of  the  Provenqal  language  are  connect- 
ed, as  usual,  with  the  condition  of  society. 
While  Northern  France  was  given  op  to  vi- 
olent and  merciless  tyranny  and  often  rav- 
aged by  enemies,  the  South  was  more  peace^ 
ful,  industrious,  and  prosperous ;  first  under 
the  Kings  of  Aries,  and  afterwards  under 
the  Counts  of  Provence.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  elapsed  without  any  incursions 
of  barbarians — without  any  bloody  wars. 
The  feudal  system  prevailed  there  as  else- 
where, but  in  a  mitigated  form.  Those 
frightful  cruelties,  natural  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  which  fill  up  the  history  of  North- 
ern France,  were  perpetrated  more  rarely 
in  the  Southern  provinces.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  a  certain  chivalric  and 
generous  spirit,  derived  from  Spain  and  even 
from  the  Moors,  communicated  to  the  in- 
habitants a  poetical  elegance,  which  ap- 
proaches the  refinement  of  modern  times. 

Here  I  must  often  abridge  or  avoid  de- 
tails, which  would  not  suit  the  gravity  of  the 
subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  pronounce  dis* 
sertations  upon  the  Courts  of  Love,  or  to 
recite  the  tensons,  lais,  and  discorts,  which 
the  chevaliers  of  the  Middle  Ages  address- 
ed to  their  chatelaines.  Yet  grave  authors 
have  treated  of  this  matter.  The  decrees 
of  these  frivolous  Courts  have  been  collected 
by  a  learned  magistrate,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Arresta  Amorum"  The  decisions,  over 
which  presided  the  Viscountess  de  Beziera^ 
assisted  by  eighty  ladies,  were  rendered  in 
Latin  almost  as  good  as  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there 
is  a  character  of  sociability,  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  in  the  history  of  a  people,  in  the 
institution  of  these  Courts,  which  passed 
from  the  provinces  of  the  South,  to  other 
parts  of  France.  Such  customs  form  a  cu- 
rious contrast  to  the  sanguinary  rudeness  of 
feudal  manners.  This  contrast,  so  ancient, 
may  serve  to  explain  similar  inconsistenoies, 
in  times  more  nearly  approaching  our  own  * 
for  examplei  the  frivolous  grace^  the  elegant 
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urbanity,  which  flourished  beside  the  roost 
frightful  barbarism  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  at  a  still  later  period,  the  rudeness  of 
manners,  which  we  observe  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  even  amid  the  refinement  of  his 
court.  The  Middle  Ages  exhibit  the  same 
mixture,  the  same  dramatic  and  picturesque 
incongruity,  with  which  our  early  poetry  is 
happily  imbued,  and  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  examine  ~  critically,  as  Sainte  Pal  aye, 
Bonamy,  and  the  Abbe  Le  Boeuf  have  done, 
and  so  many  grave  men,  who  have  written 
memoirs  for  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  who  have  never  been  accused  of  impro- 
priety. Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  concise  and 
rapid,  in  my  exposition  of  a  part  of  this  lit- 
erature. There  is  another  portion,  not  less 
carious  and  much  less  liable  to  censure. 

Who  were  the  Troubadours?  Men  of 
war,  for  the  most  part ;  some,  lords  of  cas- 
tles; others,  the  geniuses  of  those  time's, 
who,  animated  by  the  musical  spirit  of  the 
South,  and  favored  by  their  sonorous  and 
flexible  language,  uttering  with  fervor  the 
popular  thought,  sometimes  attacked  or  cel- 
ebrated, in  their  songs,  the  lords  of  the 
neighborhood,  sometimes  invited  them  to 
peace,  and  sometimes  excited  them  to  a  cru- 
sade, and  occasionally  even  insulted  all  the 
powers  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The 
Provenqal  poetry  was,  so  to  speak,  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press  of  feudal  times — a  liberty 
more  fearless  and  less  restricted  than  ours. 

I  might  cite  examples  of  this,  almost  in- 
credible. The  learned  M.  Raynouard  has 
introduced  several  in  his  beautiful  Collec- 
tion of  Romance  Poems.  There  are  others 
lefi  by  him  in  the  Provenqal  dialect,  buried 
in  the  twenty-five  folio  volumes  in  manu- 
script of  M.  de  St.  Palaye. 

When,  with  the  assistance  of  his  excel- 
lent grammar  and  of  his  luminous  exposition 
of  the  genius  of  that  language,  at  once 
learned  and  simple,  we  succeed  in  reading 
these  curious  monuments,  we  shall  find 
therein,  treasures  of  poetic  vivacity  and 
fire;  we  shall  admire  the  fearlessness  of 
these  bold  songs,  which  diffused  gaiety, 
satire  and  insult,  and  promoted  the  domin- 
ion of  mind,  at  a  time  when  material  force 
was  so  powerful :  fbrce  itself  borrowed  their 
aid,  and  the  most  warlike  nobles  were  often 
poets. 

Another  idea  is  associated  with  these 
poems.  The  eleventh  century  saw  accom- 
plished a  great  revolution  in  the  whole  con- 
dition of  Europe.  This  revolution  roust 
not  be  separated,  in  our  minds,  from  the 
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first  poetical  flights  of  the  people  of  the 
South ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  train  of  impor* 
tant<events  and  under  the  auspices  of  some 
superior  genius,  that  the  mind  of  a  whole 
nation  is  unfolded  and  developed.  At  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  all  was  chang- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  nations  of  Latin 
Europe.  The  precise  date  of  this  change, 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
revolutions  in  the  mind  and  the  language 
of  nations,  as  with  that  revolution  which 
each  one  of  us  experiences  within  himself; 
we  do  not  perceive  how  far  each  day  car- 
ries us:  we  believe  ourselves  to-day  the 
same  as  yesterday,  and  then,  a  Her  a  succes- 
sion of  days,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  en* 
tirely  different  men ;  we  have  passed  from 
youth  to  manhood,  from  maturity  to  old 
age.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  nations ;  they  do 
not  perceive  that  they  change,  that  they  ad- 
vance ;  but  suddenly  they  find  themselves 
occupying  a  new  position.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  Latin  Europe  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been  before  Charle- 
magne ;  but  to  make  this  movement  mani- 
fest, and  to  give  it  a  creative  energy,  there 
was  needed  what  had  been  wanting  since 
Charlemagne,  and  what  then  came — great 
men,  men  who  change,  adopt,  and  give  an 
impulse  to  the  spirit  of  nations,  by  saying  to 
them  what  they  think  and  by  making  them 
do  what  they  wish.  There  appeared  three 
of  very  different  conditions,  a  Pope,  a  Brig- 
and, and  a  King;  Gregory  Seventh,  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  William  the  Conqueror. 

It  is  necessary  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
them,  before  returning  to  the  Troubadours. 
Of  these  three  men,  the  first,  because  he 
wielded  all  the  power  of  thought,  is  Gregory 
Seventh.  Robert  Guiscard  was  only  an  he- 
roic arm,  guided  by  an  adventurous  spirit. 
William  the  Conqueror — his  name  speaks 
his  glory — was  a  genius  truly  commanding 
and  politic,  a  Charles  the  Fiflh  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  But  this  pope,  Gregory  Sev- 
enth, had  only  his  thought  and  the  belief 
of  others,  with  which  to  rule  the  whole 
world.  Robert  and  William  had  force  of 
arms,  the  warlike  ascendency  of  the  North 
over  the  South,  the  courage  of  their  com- 
panions, and  a  certain  audacity,  which  led 
the  Norman  race  from  the  borders  of  Scan- 
dinavia to  Rouen,  London,  and  Salerno,  and 
which  carried  them  thence  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

When  these  three  men  had  passed  away, 
when  one  year  had  witnessed  their  death--- 
a  year  called  by  the  people  miraculous, 
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which  a  comet  and  pestilence  marked^*— 
what  remained  after  them?  There  remain- 
ed above  al\  the  opinions  of  Gregorj.  Sev- 
enth, although  he  had  failed  to  effect  all 
that  he  had  designed ;  although  he  had  died 
an  exile  and  almost  a  captive ;  although  his 
genius  has  apparently  sunk  under  his  en- 
terprise. But  he  lefl  behind  him,  ideas 
more  powerful  than  himself,  and  his  system 
achieved  what  he  himself  had  not  accom- 
plished. After  him,  the  ecclesiastical  sov- 
ereignty extended  itself  over  all  Europe. 
His  was  not,  like  that  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
a  sovereignty  which  exhausted  itself  in  a 
corner  of  Calabria,  which  attempted  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  but  was  arrested,  when 
the  conqueror  was  struck  with  death.  It 
was  not,  like  that  of  William,  a  laborious 
sovereignty,  which  after  having,  with  great 
difficulty,  conquered  a  people  and  imposed 
upon  them  new  manners,  customs,  laws  and 
language,  ended  nevertheless  by  being  con- 
founded with  them,  and  by  disappearing  in 
the  English  nationality.  No ;  it  was  a  sov- 
ereignty which  survived  all^  ruled  without 
violence  several  nations  at  once,  and  re- 
mained unimpaired  for  centuries.  It  must 
have  been  especially  powerful,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Europe,  whom 
frequent  wars  with  the  Moors  had  attached 
most  devotedly  to  their  religion,  and  whom 
an  ardent  imagination  had  inspired,  with 
enthusiastic  fondness,  for  the  pomps  and 
festivals  of  their  worship. 

Must  we,  then,  believe  that  pontifical 
and,  subordinate  to  that,  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er was  at  that  time  the  only  moral  force 
which  swayed  the  mind  ?  No ;  that  inex- 
tinguishable freedom  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  at  first  enveloped  itself  in  the  tiara, 
in  order  to  struggle  against  material  force, 
existed  and  manifested  itself  elsewhere. 
While  tyrannical  and  ferocious  barons  trem- 
bled under  the  episcopal  anathema,  a  poet 
— a  Troubadour  of  Beziers  or  Toulouse — 
oflen  reprimanded,  with  a  song,  the  avarice 
or  the  severity  of  the  clergy. 

I  do  not  compare  the  two  powers ;  but 
this  song,  learned  and  repeated  by  the  peo- 
ple, was  also  a  moral  force  :  it  avenged  the 
unfortunate  Count  of  Toulouse,  on  his  hypo- 
critical persecutors ;  it  accused  the  pitiless 
Montfort ;  it  attacked  powerful  and  sancti- 
fied vices ;  it  spoke  to  all  the  gifted  men  of 
those  times,  and  we  know,  that  in  all  times, 
gifted  men  do  exist,  though  differently  clad. 
It  is  said,  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  as 
much  genius  as  Plato«  but  the  costume  was 
very  different. 
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In  the  Provencal  Sirvenies,  appeared  then 
not  only  a  new  source  of  poetry,  but  a  prin- 
ciple of  reason  and  liberty,  which  was  op- 
posed to  what  was,  at  that  time,  far  more 
powerful  than  the  sword — theological  and 
monastic  influence.  We  observe  with 
wonder  the  temerity  with  which,  in  those 
times  pictured  by  our  imagination  as  so 
submissive,  so  respectful,  not  only  abuses, 
but  sometimes  even  holy  things,  were  ridi- 
culed ;  and  not  solely  through  notWe,  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  often  with  a  pro- 
found malice,  which  might  excite  alarm,  in 
more  enlightened  times.  Taste,  even  more 
than  prudeuce,  warns  me  to  abridge  these 
details,  and  to  suppress  the  scandalous 
chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  re- 
mains an  important  subject  of  study  in  the 
genius  of  that  southern  literature,  the  pa- 
rent of^urs,  and  in  the  new  spirit  of  inde- 
penden^>^which  it  announces  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  great  questions 
which  were  to  agitate  the  sixteenth. 

Beside  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
arose  another  poesy  less  sprightly,  less  im- 
aginative, but  not  less   bold.     Whatever 
was  the  original  conformity,  of  the  Ro- 
mance language  of  the  South  with  that  of 
the  North,  the  difference,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  perceptible.   The  language  of 
the  Trouveres  and  that  of  the  Troubadours 
offer  great  and  curious  differences,  in  words 
as  in  works.    A  sort  of  mocking  vivacity, 
of  satirical  raillery,  animates  also  the  lan- 
guage of  the   Drouveres :  but   instead  of 
sparkling  with  brilliant  and  lyrical  images, 
instead  of  having  something  musical,  like 
the  voices  of  the  South,  the  spirit  of  the 
Trouveres  is  prosaic  and  scoffing ;  it  is  a 
tale  rather  than  an  ode.     Here,  I  picture  to 
myself  a  knightly  Droubadour,  who,  from  the 
back  of  his  courser,  sings  verses  of  war  or 
of  love;  there  a  malicious  citizen,  who,  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  a  city,  chats  with  his 
gossip,  jests  at  and  derides  things  which 
he  fears.     In  the  works  of  the  Trouveres^ 
the  poetry  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain  me- 
tre, a  rough  versification  ]  there  is  no  har- 
mony— but  few  images.    Their  verses  are 
conventional  lines,  while  thbse  of  the  Trou- 
badours are  strains  of  music.    In  the  TVoti- 
veres,  the  artless  skill  of  the  recital  takes 
the  place  of  poetic  talent.     Let  us  carefully 
analyze  these  differences  and  varieties. 

There  was  among  the  Trouveres^  as  a- 
mong  the  Troubadours,  a  spirit  of  inven- 
tion, which  was  not  confined  to  a  few  sati- 
rical or  amatory  songa,  but  extended  through 
long  narratives.    In  short  verses  of  eight 
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BjMMeSf  they  wrote  a  species  of  epic  po- 
ems, or  romances  of  chivalry,  which  were 
much  read.  One  book  formed  the  whole 
library  of  a  family,— of  a  castle.  One  of 
these  books,  as  they  are  still  preserved,  had 
the  air  of  a  piece  of  furniture :  it  was  en- 
closed in  boards — it  was  padlocked  :  they 
opened  it,  as  a  kind  of  sanctuary,  and  du- 
ring the  long  evenings,  they  read  it  without 
intermission.  Hence,  in  the  poems  of  the 
Troubadours,  those  frequent  allusions  to 
such  romances. 

There  was  a  chivalric  mythology,  a  se- 
ries of  names  and  traditions,  which  were 
present  to  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  minds  of  these  good  peo- 
ple were  immured  in  their  fabliaux,  and 
entirely  unacquainted  with  antiquity.  At 
the  present  day,  this  poetry  has  for  us  a 
historical  interest,  upon  which  we  shall  long 
insist.  It  offers  a  most  lively  picture  of  the 
spirit  of  those  times.  It  was  less  an  art, 
than  a  belief. 

However  these/ii6/taux  of  the  TVoiiodres, 
these  long,  historic,  chivalrous  and  allegor- 
ical poems  of  the  thirteenth  century,  may 
excite  the  interest  orthe  curious  scholar,  to 
genius  alone  it  is  given  to  act  upon  the 
soul,  to  erect  those  monuments  which  shed 
a  light  upon  remote  ages,  and  to  create  a  lit- 
erature which  has  a  precise  date — that  date 
is  a  great  man.  AH  the  French  poetry  of 
the  thirteenth  century  is,  so  to  speak,  anony- 
mous; we  distinguish  only  Thibaut,  king 
of  Navarre :  whether  he  was  guilty,  or  not, 
of  addressing  verses  to  Queen  Blanche, 
which  has  much  disturbed  some  erudite 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
we  perceive  in  his  verses,  in  a  language  al- 
ready French,  a  free,  bold,  simple  style,  a 
successful  imitation  of  Provencal  vivacity. 
Count  of  Champagne  and  king  of  Navarre, 
Thibaut  has  united  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  poesies.  The  prose  of  Ville-Hardouin 
pleases  by  its  ancient  frankness  and  unpol- 
ished simplicity :  we  perceive  an  idiom  still 
young,  which  relates  events  that  occurred 
m  its  own  times.  And  lastly  Joinville,  in 
his  too  short  narrative,  shows  himself  so 
sincere  an  admirer  of  Si.  Louis,  that,  pas- 
sion giving  to  his  style  an  inimitable  truth, 
be  is  the  most  faithful  witness  of  his  times, 
and  will  be  read  in  all  times.  But  the 
communicative  power  of  genius  is  not  at- 
tached to  such  writings:  they  are  a  hap- 
py image  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not 
creations  of  the  imagination.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Troubadours,  more  widely  dif- 
fused than  that  of  the    Trouvdres,  by  its 
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natural  communication  w^jth  Spain,  had  not, 
however,  produced  one  of  those  great  works, 
which  influence  ages.  Without  doubt,  the 
Romaneero  of  the  Cid  is  a  brilliant  epic  of 
chance  and  of  popular  genius.  That  crowd 
of  romances,  produced  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  present  astonishing 
beauties ;  but  there  is  no  single  work  of  a 
great  genius.  It  is  the  Spanish  spirit,  and 
not  a  man  born  of  Spain,  but  superior  to 
it  and  raising  it  to  his  own  level.  We  must 
seek  elsewhere ;  we  must  turn  to  Italy. — 
There  the  torch  of  European  genius  was 
first  kindled :  there  antiquity  was  first  equal- 
led, and  the  creative  power  of  Homer  seem- 
ed revived  under  a  new  form. 

The  Italian  world  necessarily  preserved, 
longer  than  any  other,  the  powerful  traces 
of  Roman  domination ;  the  Latin  language 
was  also  corrupted  there  more  slowly,  and 
with  more  difficulty  than  elsewhere.  We 
can  perhaps  thus  explain,  why  the  progress 
of  the  Italian  genius  was  more  slow  than 
that  of  the  Provencal  or  French.  A  ^ort 
of  obscurity  is  spread  over  the  poetic  birth 
of  that  phenomenon,  which  is  called  Dante. 
Nothing  announces  him.  Whence  comes 
he  ?  .  How  was  a  language  suddenly  formed 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth  1  Fifty  years 
before,  where  was  that  language  t  There 
remain  no  monuments  of  it ;  conjectures 
and  dissertations  are  needed,  to  prove  that 
there  then  existed  an  Italian  language. 
Learned  men  deem  it  no  other  than  the 
Romance :  we  can  scarcely  convince  them 
of  their  error.  It  seems  that  when  Dante 
appeared,  he  so  seized  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  contemporaries,  that  they  imme- 
diately* forgot  all  else. 

However  that  may  be,  more  than  one 
cause  prepared  thb  grand  advent  of  genius 
in  the  midst  of  Italy.  This  country,  al- 
ways more  civilized  than  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  had  not  felt  so  deeply  the  influence 
of  the  feudal  system.  Minds  were  there 
more  free  and  more  enlightened.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  influ- 
ence and  the  example  of  the  boldness  of 
Gregory  Seventh,  emancipated  and  embold- 
ened the  whole  nation.  Not  only  the 
priest,  but  the  Italian,  seemed  to  feel  pride 
in  being  associated  with  those  mighty 
thunderlH>lts,  which  had  excommunicated 
the  kings  of  Germany.  A  national  self^ 
love  inspired  in  the  whole  nation  a  haughty 
disdain  for  those  barbarians  from  beyond 
the  mountains^  for  those  Germans,  for 
those  Teutons  who  came  to  Italy  to  die» 
and  who,  when  they  did  not  die  there  of  the 
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plagoe,  retained  excommQnicated  bj  the 
holy  father. 

Thus,  38  human  affairs  are  often  dcTel- 
oped  in  an  order  of  consequences,  which  do 
not  resemble  principles,  it  was  the  great 
enslaver  of  kings  and  of  consciences,  the 
great  religious  despot,  Gregory  Seventh — 
that  man,  whose  anathemas  made  the  whole 
world  tremble — who  favored  the  first  bold 
impulse  of  the  hu  man  mind. 

Some  time  ader  his  death,  we  see 
the  development  of  local  independence. 
Throughout  Italy  the  Germans  are  foreign- 
ers— enemies  who  mount  guard  in  Italy, 
but  %im  not  naturalized  there.  The  bril- 
liant and  haughty  spirit  of  the  Italians 
scorns  to  submit  to  these  illiterate  rulers  : 
they  reject  their  northern  jargon,  and  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Latin,  is  formed  that  ele- 
gant language,  which  Dante  soon  cast  in 
bronze  for  future  ages.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  spirit  of  burgher  confederation,  morq 
precocious  and  more  active  in  Italy  than 
in  France,  sometimes  relying  upon  a  bull, 
sometimes  upon  an  imperial  diploma,  ad- 
Tanced  with  singular  energy.  The  wars 
are  not  between  petty  lords,  as  in  France, 
but  between  city  and  city.  They  are  not 
the  contests  of  vassals,  who  fight  in  a  mas- 
ter's cause,  who  strike  or  suffer  without 
their  understanding  being  ennobled,  or 
their  rights  being  extended.  Here  each  is 
a  party  in  the  victory.  Minds  are  enlight- 
ened and  developed :  war  is  a  school  of 
municipal  liberty,  and  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation  is  strengthened,  in  the 
midst  of  the  combats  and  agitations  of  all  the 
cities  which  strive  for  their  independence. 

As  they  had  not  a  feudal  lord,  they  were 
oflen  in  danger  of  supporting  a  tyrant. 
Thus  the  deep  and  vehement  passions,  with 
which,  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  the  democra- 
tic spirit  formerly  struggled  against  the 
master  who  had  just  sul^ued  it,  are  found 
ID  the  midst  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Those 
passions,  which  agitated  tliis  people  natu- 
rally so  ardent  and  so  gifted,  awaited  a  man 
who  should  proclaim,  in  words  which  could 
not  be  forgotten,  what  all  had  done,  suffer- 
ed and  felt ;  who  should  be  a  theologian 
and  a  political  leader :  for  the  only  occu- 
pations of  those  times  were  theology  and 
faction,  bulls  and  civil  wars,  the  war  of  the 
Ohibelines  with  the  Guelphs,  of  the  Bian- 
chi  with  the  Neri,  of  the  Cerchi  with  the 
Donati,  of  one  city  with  another,  and  of  one 
half  the  citizens  with  the  other  half.  This 
certainly  is  not  a  picture  of  happiness.  Nor 
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were  those  cities  of  Greece  happy,  which 
exhibited  so  much  grandeur  and  genins. 
With  less  of  elegant  perfection  and  some- 
thing also  of  rudeness,  the  Italy  of  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  reminds  us  of  Greece.  Dante  is 
at  once  the  Homer  and  the  iEschylus  of 
these  latter  times.  He  will  long  detain  us; 
he  will  be  for  us  the  first  great  genius  of 
modern  Europe ;  he  will  show  us  what 
profound  thought  and  lofty  poetry  were 
concealed  under  the  rude  exterior  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

An  event,  of  which  I  have  till  now  re- 
frained from  speaking — ^the  crusades,  oc- 
cupied the  world  for  more  than  eighty 
years.  All  Europe  rose  and  cast  itself  up- 
on Asia.  European  genius  communicated, 
on  all  sides,  with  the  East:  grand  and 
novel  spectacles  were  presented  to  it; 
Christian  governments  and  languages  were 
carried  into  Syria  and  Judea ;  and  yet  this 
immense  revolution  was  not  the  subject 
which  seized  upon  the  poetical  imagination 
of  Dante.  There  was,  in  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Europe  something  even  more 
grand  than  this  prodifi[ious  episode ;  it  was 
the  cause  of  this  movement ;  it  was  religion 
— pontifical  power ;  it  was  liberty,  springing 
up  in  Italy,  under  the  bloody  shadow  of 
the  struggles  between  the  priesthood  and 
the  Empire.  Behold  the  two  grand  images 
which  appeared  to  the  soul  of  Dante. 

At  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  the 
vivid  imagination  of  Tasso,  amid  the  de- 
lights of  the  court  of  Ferrara,  found  noth- 
ing to  relate  more  wonderful  than  the  cru- 
sades. But  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
crusades,  and  while  the  memory  of  them 
was  still  fresh,  there  was  something  far  su- 
perior to  them — there  were  the  Church, 
and  the  liberty  of  Italy.  Here  is  that  which 
Dante  conceived,  and  infolded  in  his  mys- 
terious vision  of  the  future  life ;  here  is 
that  which  uniting  with  g^enius,  gave  to  his 
work  that  immortal  duration,  and  rendered 
it  the  most  animated  picture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Italian  language  and  the  primary 
source  of  the  grand  poetry  of  Europe. 

Whence  came  to  the  mind  of  Dante  this 
drama,  so  full  of  sublimity  and  invention  t 
Was  it  suggested  to  him,  as  has  been  said, 
by  a  fabliau  by  the  tale  of  the  Jongleur^ 
who  descended  into  hell  and  cast  dice  for 
souls  with  St.  Peter,  or  by  the  poetic  rision 
of  Brunette  Latini,  the  instructor  of  Dante 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  has  put  in  one  of 
the  infernal  circles  ?  No ,  he  imitated  only 
what  wu  said  around  him.      His  inspi- 
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ration  was  the  common  thought  of  his  con- 
temporaries. But  he  had  the  genius  which 
rereals  to  this  popular  thought  its  own 
grandeur,  of  which  it  was  before  uncon- 
scious. If  he  had  any  other  assistance,  it 
was  from  one  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, one  of  those  great  promoters  of  in- 
tellectual progress,  who  appeared  towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  ex- 
cited the  imagination  bj  their  enterprises 
and  their  victories — Gregory  Seventh.  I  am 
about  to  make  known  something,  which  has 
never  been  cited  any  where,  even  in  Italy, 
and  which  is  found  neither  in  Muratori, 
nor  in  Tiraboschi,  nor  in  Baronius. 

One  day,  long  before  the  epoch  of  Dante, 
in  the  little  city  of  Arezzo,  the  Pope 
Nicholas  Second  being  present,  a  Cardinal 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached.  This 
Cardinal  was  then  fifty  years  of  age ;  he 
was  small  of  statur-e ;  his  eyes  were  spark- 
ling, and  animated  by  an  ardent  and  som- 
bre fire,  which  made  sinners  tremble ;  his 
hair,  still  black,  gave  to  his  countenance  al- 
ready aged,something  more  manly  and  harsh 
His  words  were  revered  by  the  people ;  he 
was  henceforth  regarded  as  a  holy  man  ; 
and  all  the  bishops  of  Italy  trembled  be- 
fore his  power :  this  was  Gregory  Seventh, 
who  was  yet  only  the  archdeacon  Hilde- 
brand. 

In  what  he  said,  we  may   perhaps  trace 
the  inspiration  of  Dante.  Why  go  back  so 
far  ?  Because  a  man  of  genius  havmg  preach- 
ed such  a  thing,  it  must  have  been  repeated, 
commented  upon,  exaggerated,  altered  by 
the  popular  imagination,  and,  receiving  in 
ita  course  a  thousand  accessories,  become 
a  vast  legend,  which  a  man  of  genius  after- 
wards seized  upon  and  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  poetry ;  but  the  primitive  germ  was  there. 
Gregory  Seventh  concerned  himself,  not 
with  a  poetic  thought,  but  with  an  act  of 
sacerdotal  domination.  He  wished  to  make 
understood,  by  a  terrible  fiction,  that  the 
possessions  of  the  church  were  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and    that    neither  barons    nor 
princes  could  with  impunity  lay  their  hands 
upon  them.    Moreover,  it  was  his  policy  to 
impute  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  to  the 
Germans,  the  enemies  of  Italy  and  of  the 
Popes.     Let  us  listen  to  him  : 

'*  A  certain  German  count,  rich  and  pow- 
erful, and  which  seems  to  me  somewhat  un- 
usual among  that  class  of  men,  of  a  good 
conscience  and  a  pure  life,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  human  judgment,  died  about  ten 
years   ago.     Afler  his  death,  a  holy  man 


descended  in  spirit  into  the  infernal  regions,  tioned. 


and  there  saw  the  above-mentioned  count, 
placed  upon  the  highest  step  of  a  ladder. 
He  affirmed  that  this  ladder  seemed  to  rise 
uninjured,  among  the  roaring  and  eddying 
flames  of  the  avenging  fire,  and  to  have 
been  placed  there,  to  receive  all  the  de* 
scendants  of  that  race  of  Counts.  Beyond, 
a  black  chaos,  a  frightful  abyss  extended  in- 
finitely and  plunged  into  the  infernal  depths, 
whence  issued  this  immense  ladder.  This 
was  the  order  established  among  those  who 
there  succeeded  each  other  :  the  last  comer 
took  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder,  and  he, 
who  before  occupied  it,  and  all  the  others, 
descended  each  one  step  towards  the  abyss. 
The  men  of  this  family,  coming  aAer  him, 
were  successively  arranged  upon  the  ladder, 
and,  by  an  inevitable  law,  went  one  after 
another  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss. 

The  holy  man  who  witnessed  these  things^ 
inquiring  the  cause  6f  this  horrible  damna- 
tion, and  especially  why  this  Count,  his  con- 
temporary, was  punished,  who  had  lived 
with  such  justice,  propriety  and  upright- 
ness, a  voice  replied :  On  account  of  a 
domain  of  the  Church  of  Metz,  which 
one  of  their  ancestors,  of  whom  he  is  the 
tenth  heir,  had  wrested  from  the  blessed 
Stephen,  all  these  have  been  devoted  to  the 
same  punishment :  and  as  the  same  sin  of 
avarice  had  united  them  in  the  same  crime, 
so  the  same  punishment  has  reunited  them 
in  the  fires  of  Hell." 

And  now  that  we  have  the  idea  of  these 
ten  degrees,  this  progressive  noviciate  of 
hell,  does  it  not  seem,  that  this  and  sim- 
ilar recitals,  issuing  from  that  terrible  mouth, 
which  made  kings  tremble,  and  from  that 
pulpit  full  of  anathemas,  and  circulating 
in  all  the  different  versions  of  the  terrified 
multitude,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  de- 
posited in  the  soul  of  a  man  of  genius  the 
germ  of  that  wonderful  and  sublime  plan, 
in  which  nine  infernal  circles  present  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  torments. 

Time  will  fail  me,  to  fill  up  all  the  parts 
of  the  rapid  sketch  which  I  proposed  to 
make.  The  genius  of  Dante  is  distinct 
and  separate  from  all  which  surrounds  him. 
Nothing  surpasses  and  nothing  equals  him. 
Now,  from  that  powerful  impulse,  which 
superior  man  gives  to  his  contemporaries, 
secondary  geniuses  arise  in  his  train.  Thus 
is  presented  the  fourteenth  century,  with  its 
brilliancy,  its  beautiful  language,  its  harmo- 
ny, which  Dante  himself  imitated  from  the 
Provencal  Troubadours,  but  so  eclipsed 
them,  that  they  were  never  afterwards  men- 
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Let  U8  study  with  care  all  that  Italian 
literature,  from  which  France  has  derii^d 
so  much,  and  which  owes  so  much  to 
France.  The  graceful  verses  and  scholas- 
tic zeal  of  Petrarch,  the  narratives  of  Boc- 
caccio and  other  romance  writers,  are  illus- 
trative of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Thus  terminated  the  fourteenth 
century  of  Italy.  The  age  which  followed 
was  a  period  of  mere  eruditiou.  The 
human  mind  seems  to  have  tfdcen  a  grand 
step,  from  its  own  impulse ;  then  it  stopped ; 
it  investigated,  instead  of  inventing :  there 
was  an  interval  of  repose  between  the 
immortal  works  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  the  creations,  not  less  grand,  of 
the  sixteenth ;  there  was  a  slumber  of 
human  thought. 

The  same  spectacle  is  presented  in  France 
without  the  same  indemnification.  There 
was  nothing,  in  our  fourteenth  century, 
which  even  approached  the  creative  powers 
of  Dante  or  the  elegance  of  Petrarch :  but 
there  were  already  many  indications  of 
that  spirit  of  vivacity  and  raillery,  which 
characterizes  our  nation  and  was  born,  I 
think,  with  the  first  Gaul. 

The  singular  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
Froissart,  a  chronicler  so  simple  and  yet 
so  full  of  refinement — Froissart,  the  inge- 
nious poet,  possessing  the  imagination  of 
the  Troubadours,  united  with  the  satire  of 
the  Drouveres  ;  Charles  of  Orleans,  acquir- 
ing a  taste  for  poetry  in  his  captivity  of 
Agincourt — twenty-five  years  of  imprison- 
ment ! — how  could  he  fail  to  become  a  poet  ? 
Charles  of  Orleans,  who  wrote  verses  of 
such  grace,  in  our  language  and  in  that  of 
the  conquerors :  these  are  all  that  taste  can 
select  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  all 
that  succeeded  that  grand  and  immortal 
vbion  of  Dante.  Then  came  erudition  to  us, 
as  to  Italy.  There  were  crowds  of  writers, 
an  incredible  profusion  of  books,  piles  of 
manuscripts  at  the  gates,  awaiting  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  All  this  will  furnish 
curious  materials  for  the  history  of  letters. 

The  romances  of  chivalry,  which  had 
preceded  the  grand  creations  of  Dante, 
were  multiplied,  more  than  ever,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  they  were,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  the  public  imagination 
of  the  times;  we  can  number  them  by 
hundreds,  the  Palmerin  d  Olive,  the  Palm- 
erin  dAngleterre,  the  Florian  du  Disert, 
&.C.,  6l.  I  have  not  read  them  all;  but 
M.  de  Paul  my  read  them.  And  it  is  a  meri- 
torious thing  to  have  read  M.  de  Paulmy, 
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for  he  filled  forty  volumes  with  an  account 
of  his  readings ! 

To  what  did  all  this  literature  lead  7  How 
did  the  fifteenth  century  end  7  With  a  wri- 
ter not  altogether  moral,  but  acute  and  ju- 
dicious, an  excellent  historian,  Comines. 
Let  us  here  remark  the  general  and  natural 
laws,  which  have  regulated  the  progress 
of  the  French  mind.  As  the  fabliemx  and 
tales  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies produced  the  artless  and  piquant  style 
of  the  historian,  Froissart,  so  all  the  long 
romances  of  chivalry,  and  all  the  erudition 
of  the  fifleenth  century,  conduced  to  form 
the  sarcastic  and  subtle  intellect  of  Co- 
mines.  The  genius  of  the  nation,  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  diverse  usages  and 
studies,  seems  constantly  to  have  advanced, 
and,  at  the  close  of  each  epoch,  to  have 
produced  its  most  expressive  and  most  ap- 
propriate type. 

Beside  the  acute  judgment  and  politic  sa- 
gacity of  Comines,  who  crowned  the  first 
development  of  the  French  mind,  ap- 
peared the  ^earliest  essays  of  the  drama. 
They  have  not  a  literary,  but  an  anecdotical 
and  moral  interest.  Nor  do  we  seek  in 
them  matter  for  a  doctrinal  quarrel.  We 
are  eclectic  in  literature ;  we  love  all  that 
is  beautiful,  ingenious,  new,  to  whatever 
school  it  may  belong.  We  believe  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  belong  to  any  school, 
not  even  to  that  of  genius ;  for  if  it  were 
original,  it  had  no  school ;  and  for  it,  imi- 
tation would  be  infidelity.  But  returning 
from  this  digression,  I  will  say  that  in 
France,  we  find  the  commencement  of  the 
bold  and  free  drama.  In  the  order  of 
time,  France  was  the  first  to  enter  this  path, 
which  it  afterwards  quitted.  Plays  were 
also  written  in  Italy,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  possessed  much  merit.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  representation  of  the  In- 
fernal regions,  which  was  attempted  in 
Florence  in  1304,  to  celebrate  the  arrival 
of  a  papal  legate,  can  be  styled  a  play. 
The  inhabitants  were  crowded  together 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and  upon  a 
bridge,  where  was  acted  the  piece,  com- 
posed of  demons  and  condemned  souls. 
I  am  unacquainted  with  the  dialogue.  The 
demons  tormented  the  condemned,  and  the 
condemned  complained.  But  the  catastro- 
phe was  frightful ;  the  bridge  broke  down ; 
demons  and  condemned  fell  into  the  river. 
The  idea  of  this  piece  was  somewhat  singu- 
lar, but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  theatri- 
calprecedent 
The  Spanish  genius,  which  has  produced 
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such  master-pieces  of  dramatic  art,  was  not 
dcTeloped  till  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
in  France  then,  that  are  to  be  found  the 
most  namerous  dramatic  efforts  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  there  that  we  must 
study  them.  Moreover,  our  poor  Trouba- 
dours were  no  more ;  before  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Their  language  soon  became  merely 
a  provincial  dialect  Dante  has  named 
them  ;  this  is  their  glory.  He  met  in  pur- 
gator  j  one  of  these  poets — the  elegant  Bor- 
dello ;  and  he  placed  in  hell  the  warlike 
Bertrand  de  Born,  whom  he  represents  as 
a  bloody  mutilated  body,  carrying  its  head 
in  its  hand. 

The  free  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  nev- 
er regained  its  happy  genius,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Albigeuses,  whom  it  at- 
tempted to  defend  by  its  songs.  It  lan- 
guished, and  imperceptibly  disappeared. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  no  longer 
mentioned. 

In  Spain,  whose  language  had  so  great 
an  affinity  with  that  of  the  Troubadours, 
we  may  discern  a  prolonged  reflection  of 
their  imagination.  But  the  Castilian  dia- 
lect began  to  prevail  over  the  Catalan  in 
literary  works ;  and  poetry  was  more  learn- 
ed than  inspired.  The  Marquis  de  Santil- 
lana  and  other  writers  prescribed  rules  of 
taste  :  criticism  superseded  boldness. 

Why; was  this?  Because  the  Spanish 
genius  had  scarcely  commenced  its  career, 
and  had  not  yet  performed  those  great 
deeds,  which  were  necessary  to  animate 
and  elate  it.  The  Cid  had  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  but  no  poet  was 
distinguished  from  the  crowd.  The  peo- 
ple were  poets,  and  much  anonymous  tal- 
ent was  exercised,  without  being  known. 
Yet  some  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  exr 
cite  deep  interest,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  historians  of  Italy.  Allaya  is  not 
inferior  to  the  celebrated  Villani,  and  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  dramatic  life  of 
Alvar  de  Luna  was  portrayed  with  rare  tal- 
ent by  Castellanos. 

In  the  Spanish  chronicles  and  romances, 
we  see  with  what  truth  the  national  lan- 
guage depicts  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Latin  narratives  are  deceptive  in  style,  un- 
less they  are  very  barbarous,  and,  assuming 
the  rudeness  of  the  times,  allow  the  move- 
ments of  the  vulgar  tongue  to  be  discerned. 
The  old  monuments  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage alpne  show  distinctly,  and  with  an 
admirable  vividness  of  coloring,  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  mingled  with 
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the  Arabian  life ;  and  that  religious  ardor, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  tolerance,  born 
of  a  kind  of  chivalric  generosity,  which 
afterwards  yielded  to  a  politic  cruelty. 
The  king  Don  Sancho,  when  ill,  confided 
himself  to  the  hospitality  and  physicians  of 
the  Moorish  king  of  Cordova.  Toledo,  re- 
gained by  the  Spaniards,  preserved  its 
grand  mosque.  The  Moors  became  chev- 
aliers, like  the  Spaniards,  and  the  latter 
became  scholars  and  mathematicians,  like 
the  Moors.  This  curious  spectacle  of  two 
nations,  by  turns  conquering  and  conquered, 
communicating  to  each  other  all  their 
ideas,  yet  never  uniting,  resembling  each 
other  in  character,  yet  invincibly  separated 
by  religion,  is  constantly  presented  in  the 
Spanish  narratives,  from  the  old  poem  of 
the  Cid,  to  the  chronicles  of  the  war  of 
Grenada.  From  a  very  natural  reserve,  we 
shall  say  but  little  of  Arabian  literature,  in 
its  connection  with  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  If  we  possessed  the  vast  learning  of 
M.  Fauriel,  who  has  acquired  the  Arabian, 
as  well  as  the  modern  Greek,  and  all  the 
languages  of  the  South,  we  should  enter 
with  joy  into  the  mines  of  the  East,  in 
which  are  concealed  such  treasures  of  im- 
agination and  poetry.  But  ignorant  as  we 
are,  we  will  only  endeavor  to  seek  the  re- 
flection of  Arabic  genius  in  the  Spanish 
genius,  whence  it  passed  into  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Many  minds  felt,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  influence  of  Arabic  literature,  without 
knowing  its  original  source.  The  Orien- 
tal genius  came  to  them  through  Spain  and 
Christianity. 

When  we  shall  have  discovered,  amid  a 
multitude  of  popular  traditions  and  a  few 
scattered  monuments,  the  general  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  shall  we  not  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  :  **  Why  has  this  nation,  so  vigor- 
ous and  so  gifted,  been  outstripped  1  Why 
has  this  race,  formed  of  Arabian  and  Eu- 
ropean blood,  ardent,  inventive,  and  war- 
like, why  had  it  then  no  genius  for  the 
arts?  Why  were  the  Italians  distinguished 
so  much  earlier  V  Because  it  is  necessary 
for  a  nation  to  be  a  nation,  before  it  can 
possess  talent,  and  to  perform  great  actions 
before  it  can  write  books.  Thus  Italy,  by 
liberating  itself,  under  the  auspices  of 
those  great  popes  of  the  Middfe  Ages,  by 
transforming  its  cities  into  agitated  but 
free  republics,  had  early  accomplished  its 
work,  and  had  opened  for  itself  a  career  of 
genius  and  the  arts.  Spain  had  not  then 
achieved  this,  but  though  delayed,  how 
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great  has  been  its  work !  To  what  a 
height  did  it  carry  the  power  of  the  haman 
mind!  What  vast  exploits  did  it  crowd 
into  the  cUjse  of  the  fifteenth  century ! 
Within  a  few  years  we  see  the  crowns  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  united,  Grenada  besieg- 
ed, and  another  city  built  under  its  ram- 
parts, and  hastening  the  fall  of  the  last  of 
the  Moorish  kings.  The  Spanish  conquer- 
ors, not  yet  spoiled  by  the  barbarous  fanat- 
icism of  the  Inquisition,  retained  the  con- 
quered as  subjects,  merchants  and  laborers. 
When  Spain  became  powerful,  industrious, 
proud  of  itself  and  its  glory,  it  had  time  to 
attempt  vast  enterprises  and  to  possess  ge- 
nius. And  what  great  work  did  it  un- 
dertake? Something  so  great,  that  the 
whole  future  of  the  world  is  affected  by  it. 
I  know  not  from  what  cause,  whether  from 
a  Chinese  tradition,  reaching  even  to  the 
Leipsig  fair,  or  from  the  fortuitous  discov- 
ery of  a  German,  printing  was  invented. 
Spain,  with  its  Genoese,  undertakes  some- 
thing still  more  grand :  Columbus  departs 
and  America  is  discovered.  The  fifteenth 
century  closed  with  this  event,  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
since  that  which  changed  the  faith  of  na- 
tions. And  the  man  who  performed  this 
immortal  work,  first  showed  to  Spain  the 
height  of  literary  genius,  if  this  word  may 
be  applied  to  one  so  powerful  in  deeds  as 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  genius,  till 
then  limited  to  a  few  popular  songs,  was 
raised  to  sublimity  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
great  man,  whose  thoughts  were  as  lofty  as 
the  actions  which  he  achieved.  If  we  would 
know  what  was  Spanish  eloquence,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  must  in- 
quire of  this  stranger,  we  must  snatch  a  few 
pages  from  the  conferences  of  Christopher 
Columbus  with  the  monks  who  wished  to 
refuse  him  America :  we  must  hear  him, 
in  his  letters,  justifying  himself  to  kings, 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  world  for  which 
they  were  not  grateful.  Then  we  shall 
see,  that  the  genius  of  eloquence,  which 
succeeds  action,  is  as  grand  as  action  it- 
self, and  not  less  worthy  of  leaving,  in  the 
memory  of  mankind,  an  impression  which 
shall  never  be  effaced. 
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COLLECTTYE  EDITION    OF  LORD    CHES- 
TERFIELD'S LETTERS. 

T^e  Letters  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope , 
Earl  of  Chesterfield;  including  numer" 
ous  Letters  now  first  published  from  the 
original  MSS.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Lord  Mahon,  in  4  vols.,  8vo.     London. 

,.  1845. 

Two  scions  of  the  old  knightly  house  of 
Stanhope  were  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
James  I.  The  elder  (and  only  surviving) 
branch  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  of 
Chesterfield  by  Charles  I.,  in  whose  cause 
its  zeal  and  sufferings  were  conspicuous. 
Two  of  its  cadets  earned  early  in  the  next 
century  by  great  public  services  the  separ- 
ate earldoms  of  Stanhope  and  Harrington  ; 
and  in  the  former  of  these  junior  lines  the 
succession  of  remarkable  abilities  has  ever 
since  been  uninterrupted — a  circumstance 
perhaps  unique.  We  believe,  taking  the 
blood  altogether,  not  one  race  in  Great 
Britain  has  produced  within  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  so  many  persons  of 
real  and  deserved  eminence ;  but  still  for 
the  brilliant  variety  of  his  talents  and  at- 
tainments, the  general  splendor  of  his  ca- 
reer, influence,  and  fame,  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  remains  the  facile  princept 
of  his  house  and  name.  Either  as  states- 
man, or  diplomatist,  or  orator,  he  stood  bcft- 
low  no  contemporary  who  ever  held  the 
prime  management  of  a  great  party,  and 
below  but  two  of  those  who  ruled  the  Em- 
pire. As  the  ornament  and  oracle  of  the 
world  of  fashion,  the  model  of  taste  and  wit, 
and  allpersonal  graces  and  accomplishments, 
his  supremacy  was  undisputed  ;  but  it  is  to 
his  connexion  with  the  literary  men  of  his  age 
that  he  owes  mainly  the  permanence  as  well 
as  the  prominence  of  his  celebrity.  He  sur- 
vives among  us,  and  will  survive,  by  reason 
of  his  connexion  with  Pope,  Gay,  Atterbury, 
Arbuthnot,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Johnson ;  and 
(though  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  others 
of  his  writings)  because  his  Letters  on  the 
education  of  his  son  are  in  point  of  style  a  fin- 
ished and  classical  work,  contain  instructions 
for  the  conduct  of  life  that  will  never  be 
obsolete,  and  constitutes  some  of  our  most 
curious  materials  for  estimating  the  moral 
tone  of  aristocratic  society  during  a  long 
and  important  period  of  English  history. 

These  famous  Letters  were  publi.shed  the 
year  after  his  death,  and  have  since  gone 
through  many  editions;  but  it  cannot  be 
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lid  that  aottl  now  they  had  received  even 
a  decent  measure  of  editorial  care.  Lord 
Mahon  has  (with  a  few  trivial  and  proper 
omiaaibna  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  series) 
reproduced  them  entire,  and  for  the  first 
time  filled  up  names  left  in  blank,  and  ex- 
plained hints  and  allusions  which  the  lapse 
of  another  generation  would  have  condemn- 
ed to  hopeless  obscurity.  As  the  original 
editrix  was  actuated  solely  by  motives  of 
pecuniary  interest,  no  addition  to  the  text 
could  be  expected — she,  we  may  be  sure, 
printed  every  scrap  that  had  been  preserv- 
ed. They  are  now,  however,  incorporated 
with  a  more  general  correspondence  which 
bad  been  originally  dealt  with  in  a  widely 
different  manner.  Bishop  Cheuevix  and 
Mr.  Dayrdles  were  friends  of  Chesterfield, 
and  men  of  character  and  honor.  In  what- 
ever they  communicated  to  the  public  they 
had  a  just  regard  for  the  claims  both  of  the 
dead  and  the  living :  if  they  erred  at  all, 
it  was  on  the  side  of  over-delicacy :  ac- 
cordingly, the  mutilations  were  severe; 
and  as  respecta  this,  the  larger  share  of  his 
materials,  when  we  compare  Lord  Mahon's 
copy  with  what  we  had  had  before,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  given 
as  a  new  work.  Whatever  could  wound 
any  body's  feelings  had  been  omitted ;  in 
other  words,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
whatever  could  throw  light  on  the  secret 
history  of  parties  and  public  men  in  Lord 
Chesterfield's  time — very  many  letters  en- 
tirely— the  most  striking  paragraphs  of 
half  the  rest.  The  lacuna  are  now  filled 
up  as  far  as  was  possible — and  the  whole 
illustrated  by  notes,  which  we  recommend 
to  the  study  of  all  who  may  be  tempted  to 
undertake  tasks  of  this  description;  for 
they  are  brief  and  clear — and  wherever 
a  judgment  was  called  for,  convey  that  of 
a  sagacious  mind  in  language  as  terse  as  the 
great  kinsman  himself  could  have  employ- 
ed. Lord  Mahon  has  also  collected  and 
arranged  the  various  Letters  that  had  more 
recently  emerged  in  the  Suffolk  Corre- 
spondence, the  Marchmont  Papers,  Cox's 
ponderous  compilations,  and  elsewhere. 
We  are,  however,  we  must  confess,  some- 
what surprised  that  his  diligence  has  not 
brought  out  more  of  absolute  novelty  in 
this  way.  Mr.  George  Berkeley,  we  know, 
had  kept  carefully  some  specimens  of  Ches- 
terfield's epistolary  vein,  even  of  the  boy- 
ish Cambridge  time.  The  writer  attained 
extraordinary  repute  in  his  earliest  man- 
hood, and  be  lived  to  the  edge  of  eighty  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  but  unrivalled  admira- 


tion. With  such  social  connexions  and 
predilections,  such  literary  habits  and  fa- 
cility, his  correspondence  must  have  been 
vast — and  even  now  we  can  have  seen  but 
a  very  insignificant  fragment  of  it.  Where 
is  it?  Even  in  those  comparatively  care- 
less days,  who  could  have  burnt  a  letter  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  ?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  repositories  of  those  who  repre- 
sent his  various  political  and  fashionable 
associates,  innumerable  relics  must  still  be 
lying  disinterred.  Lord  Mahon  tells  us  that 
he  inquired  in  vain  at  Bretby;  but  it  was 
not  there  that  we  should  have  expected  to 
find  much — Lord  Chesterfield  was  the  last 
man  to  keep  copies  of  his  own  letters — we 
should  greatly  doubt  whether  he  ever  wrote 
any  thing  twice  over  in  his  life.  But  we 
are  not  told  of  any  researches  in  places 
which  we  should  have  conjectured  to  be 
among  the  likeliest  for  discovery — at  Castle 
Ashby,  for  instance,  at  Stanmer,  at  Clum- 
ber, or  Longleat,  or  Hagley.  Among  his 
closest  connexions  was  that  with  Mr.  Wal- 
ler, the  last  male  representative  of  the  poet, 
himself  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements, 
an  elegant  scholar,  through  life  a  student. 
Where  are  the  Waller  MSS?  Has  Mr. 
Upcottno  information  of  their  fate?  Then, 
is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  a  very 
considerable  body  of  Chesterfield's  papers 
exist  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin  ?  The  Earl's 
brief  vice-royalty  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
honorable  feature  in  his  history.  Some  in- 
edited  letters  or  despatches  of  that  date 
were  quoted  with  effect  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby ;  but  though  the  noble  Editor's  at- 
tention was  thus  directed  to  the  point,  the 
result  is  nil.  He  states  that  his  applications 
were  received  with  the  anticipated  courtesy 
both  by  Lord  Normanby  and  by  the  present 
Lord-Lieutenaut ;  but  that  in  neither  case 
were  the  desired  documents  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Coscts  de  Espaha: — we  think 
it  highly  improbable  that  a  trip  to  Dublin 
(within  the  last  twelve  months  at  all  events) 
could  have  failed  of  its  reward.  But  as  no 
man  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  ladies  with 
more  zeal,  or  carried  to  the  grave  with  him 
the  reputation  of  more  triumphant  success 
in  the  quest  of  their  favor,  nothing  certain- 
ly strikes  us  as  stranger  in  this  clise  than 
that  so  few  specimens  should  have  yet  come 
out  of  the  Earl's  correspondence  with  the 
fair  sex.  That  he  hardly  spent  a  morning 
between  his  20th  and  his  5(hh  year  without 
penning  some  effusion  of  gallantry — nulla 
dies  sine  lined — we  may  assume  as  not  less 
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certain  than  his  regular  obseryance  of  the 
toilette.  That  letters  of  this  class  should 
not  have  been  forthcoming  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, no  one  can  be  surprised  ; — but  we  can 
scarcely  think  the  heirs  or  even  the  heir- 
esses of  the  beauties  concerned,  would  feel 
any  hesitation  in  now  producing  the  evi- 
dence of  their  appreciation  by  that  peerless 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Did  the  adorable 
Lady  Fanny  Shirley,  for  example— of  his 
devotion  to  whom, 

*  In  that  eternal  whiaper  which  begun 
Ten  yeara  ago,  and  never  will  be  done,* 

we  have  hardly  any  record  but  in  this  coup- 
let of  H anbury  Williams,  and  one  or  two 
not  always  decent  songs  by  Chesterfield 
himself— did  she  preserve  none  of  her 
worshipper's  epistles  t*  Did  Madame  de 
Monconseil  destroy  all  but  the  evidently  in- 
terrupted as  well  as  mutilated  series  with 
which  it  was  left  for  Lord  Mahon  to  con- 
nect her  name  t 

We  have  no  doubt  the  reception  of  these 
volumes  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  fur- 
ther investigation  not  only  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  also  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  No  Englishman  of  the 
time  had  more  intimate  connection  with 
foreign  courts  or  with  foreign  literati.  He 
was  as  much  at  home  in  France  as  Boling- 

*  *  When  Fanny,  blooming  fair,'  &c.  &>c.  It 
ia  probable  that  the  Veraea  on  a  Lady 'a  drinking 
the  Bath  Watera  were  also  inapired  by  Lady 
Fanny.  We  quote  the  opening — the  cloae  would 
not  do : — 

*  The  guahing  atreama  impetnona  flow 
In  haste  to  Delia*a  lipa  to  go : 
With  equal  haate  and  equal  heat 

Who  would  not  ruah  thoae  lipa  to  meet  ? — 

Bleat  envied  atreama,  atill  greater  bliaa 
Attisnda  your  warm  and  liquid  kiaa ; 
For  from  her  lips  your  welcome  tide 
Shall  down  her  heaving  boaom  glide  ; 
There  fill  each  swelling  globe  of  love, 
And  tduch  that  heart  1  ne*er  could  move.' 

We  have  heard  that  it  waa  the  aame  lady  who 

found   these  lines  written  in  her  copy  of  Bher- 

*  lock  upon  death : — 

*  Mistaken  fkir,  lay  Sherlock  by. 

Hie  doctrine  is  deceiving; 

For  while  he  teachea  ua  to  die. 

He  cheata  ua  of  our  living. 

To  die  's  a  leaaon  we  shall  know 

Too  soon  without  a  master; 
Then  let  us  only  study  now 

How  we  may  live  the  faater. 

But  if  thus  bleat  I  may  not  live, 

And  pity  you  deny. 
To  me  at  leaat  your  Sherlock  give 

'T  Is  I  maet  laam  to  di«.' 


[Nov. 

broke  or  Horace  Walpole— as  familiar  with 
Germany  as  Sir  C.  H.  Williams;  he  knew 
Italy  well;  and  had  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  Holland  than  any  other 
6rst-rate  Englishman  subsequent  to  Sir 
William  Temple.  Equally  admired  by  Vol- 
taire and  Frederick  of  Prussia,  (who  nsed 
to  call  him  L'komme  d* AngUierre,)  he  con- 
trived to  keep  quite  clear  of  their  feuds^ 
and  was  cultivated  and  confided  in  by  both 
to  the  last.  But,  indeed,  if  no  roan  wag 
more  feared  and  dreaded  for  satiric  wit 
than  Chesterfield,  and  if,  as  we  believe,  no 
man  ever  paid  dearer  for  the  indulgence  of 
that  faculty  in  its  results  to  his  political  am- 
bition, it  must  be  allowed  that  no  great  wit 
ever  passed  through  the  world  with  so  few 
social  quarrels.  We  may  be  sure  he  prao* 
tised  diligently  the  precept  so  often  incul- 
cated on  his  son — *'  Be  always  ready  to  em- 
brace any  man  whom  you  don't  feel  entitled 
or  disposed  to  knock  down." 

We  may  also,  we  think,  consider  our- 
selves as  having  a  claim  on  Lord  Mahon 
for  a  fuller  collection  than  has  as  yet  vp^ 
peared  of  his  celebrated  relation's  miscellar 
neous  works,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
We  know  that  some  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead"  remain  in  manuscript,  and  have 
heard  them  highly  commended  by  a  most 
excellent  judge.  They  were,  we  suppose, 
inspired  by  his  propensity  for  quizzing  his 
solemn  friend  Littleton,  and  withheld  from 
the  press  in  tenderness  to  the  respectable 
victim.  Several  light  pieces  of  verse,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  his  pen,  are  only  to  be 
found  in  magazines  of  his  day,  or  in  books 
of  elegant  extracts.  Others  inserted  as  his 
by  Maty,  or  Maty's  successor  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Lady  Chesterfield,  are  now  known 
not  to  be  his;  though  we  can  see  not  the 
least  reason  for  supposing  with  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  (Collins's  Peerage,  vd.  iii.,)  that 
the  Earl  himself  ever  claimed  in  any  sort 
the  parentage  of  a  stanza  that  did  not  be- 
long to  him.  Sir  Egerton,  no  doubt,  dis- 
liked Lord  Chesterfield  for  his  sneers  at  the 
bibliomania,  to  say  nothing  of  worse  here* 
sies ;  but  we  believe  he,  in  this  matter,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  mystified  by  the  eter- 
nal malice  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  hated 
Chesterfield  with  a  perfect  hatred,  as  son, 
as  partisan,  as  rival  wit — hated  him  as  a 
substantive  magnate,  as  far  above  the  goe- 
sip  of  coats  and  crests  as  above  accumulat- 
ing teapots  and  smelling-bottle^— hated  him 
even  in  his  vices,  not  because  they  were 
vices,  but  because  they  were  manlier  vieee 
than  his  own.    We  infer  from  Lord  Ma* 
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lion's  preface  that  Mr.  £? elyn  Shirley  is  in 
possession  of  various  things  hitherto  inedit- 
ed ;  and  if  amoag  these  be  any  more  charac^ 
tars  equal  to  those  of  Pope,  Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney,  Chatham ,  Newcastle  and  Bute — 
or  to  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  printed  of 
Arbuthnot — the  public  would  be  very  grate- 
ful for  them.  But  at  any  rate,  Chesterfield's 
miscellaneous  works  have  long  been  out  of 
print ;  and  his  speeches,  his  political  tracts, 
his  essays  on  the  follies  and  affectations  of 
his  day,  his  songs,  and  metrical  jncz  (fes- 
priiy  all  need  and  are  well  entitled  to  revi- 
sion and  illustration  of  the  same  kind  that 
Lord  Mahon  has  now  bestowed  on  the  ga- 
thered specimens  of  his  Correspondence.* 

Prefixed  to  this  collection  is  a  sketch  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Chesterfield,  ex- 
tracted nearly  verbatim  from  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Lford  Mahon's  History  of  England, 
with  some  additional  matter  explanatory  of 
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*  Of  Cheiterfield*!  lighter  Enays,  one  of  the 
belt  is  that  on  the  dren  of  women.  Two  oJaiiei 
are  thu»  neatlj  disposed  of.  Of  the  plain  we 
read — ^*  Their  dress  must  not  rise  above  plain 
humble  prose;  any  attempts  bejond  it  amount  at 
best  to  the  mock-heroic,  and  excite  laughter.  An 
uglj  woman  should  by  all  means  avoid  any  orna- 
ment  that  may  draw  eyes  upon  her  which  she 
will  entertain  so  ill.  6ut  if  she  endeavors,  by 
dint  of  dress,  to  cram  her  deformity  down  man- 
kind, the  insolence  of  the  undertaking  is  resent- 
ed ;  and  when  a  Gorgon  carls  her  snakes  to  charm 
the  town,  she  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  some  avenging  Perseus.  Ugly  women,  who 
may  more  properly  be  called  a  third  sex  than  a 
part  of  the  fair  one,  should  publicly  renounce  all 
thooghta  of  their  persons,  and  turn  their  minds 
another  way  ;  they  should  endeavor  to  be  honest 
good-humored  gentlemen  ;  they  may  amuse  them- 
selves with  field  sports, and  a  cheerful  glass;  and, 
\ftkey  could  get  into  Parlitiment,  !  should,  for  my 
own  yt^tj  have  no  objection  to  it.  Should  I  be 
asked  how  a  woman  shall  know  she  is  ugly,  and 
take  her  measures  accordingly,  I  answer  that,  in 
order  to  judge  right,  she  must  not  believe  her 
eyes,  but  her  ears,  and,  if  they  have  not  heard 
very  warm  addresses  and  applications,  she  may 
depend  upon  it,  it  was  the  deformity,  and  not  the 
severity  of  her  countenance  that  prevented  them. 

*«  There  is  another  sort  who  may  most  properly 
be  styled  old  offenders.  These  are  exceedingly 
numerous:  witness  all  the  public  places.  I  have 
often  observed  septuagenary  great-grandmothers 
adorned,  ae  they  thought,  with  all  the  colon  of 
the  rainbow,  while  in  reality  they  looked  more 
like  the  decayed  toorms  in.  the  midst  of  their  otcn 
aUks.  Nay,  I  have  seen  them  proudly  display 
witliered  necks,  shrivelled  and  decayed  like  their 
marriage  settlements,  and  which  no  hand  bat  the 
cold  hand  of  time  had  visited  these  forty  years. 
The  utmost  indulgence  I  can  allow  here  is  ex- 
treme cleanliness,  that  they  may  not  offend  more 
senses  than  the  sight ;  but  for  the  dress,  it  must 
be  confined  to  the  elegy  and  the  trisHbue,** — 
MitesUanMus  fFsrftf,  toL  ii.  pp.  48,48. 


his   immedrate   task    and  objects.      The 
sketch  is  a  very  excellent  one — concise,  yet 
comprehensive,  and  in  style  highly  grace- 
ful.    As  a  chapter  in  a  history,  a  preface 
to  a  series  of  letters,  or,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  as  an    article  in  a  ^Review,  nothing 
could  be  better.  But  if  Lord  Mahon  should, 
as  we  hope  he  wiU,  undertake  a  general 
edition  of  Chesterfield's  works,  we  trust  he 
will  accompany  it  with  a  complete  biogra- 
phy.    Dr.  Af aty's  is  a  wretched  perform- 
ance :  it  is  true  he  did  not  live  to  correct 
it  finally  for  the  press ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
wrote  so  close  on  the  time,  and  so  entirely 
under  the  directions  of  the  Earl's  widow, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  even  had  his 
abilities  been  much  greater  than  they  were, 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  Life  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield.    He  is  evidently  in  leading-strings 
where  his  pace  is  best,  and  then  it  is  stiff 
and  pompous  to  a  roost  doctorial  degree  of 
absurdity.     Wherever  there  was  a  point  of 
real  delicacy  or  difficulty,  he  either  floun- 
ders through  a  splash  of  unintelligible  ver- 
bosity,  or  skips  the  whole  matter  with  the 
lugubrious  smirk  of  a  German  dancing^mas- 
ter.     Not  one  of  the  questions  that  have  in 
the  sequel  given  rise  to  serious  debate,  is 
clearly  propounded — far  less  have  we  an 
opinion  on  it,  expressed  with  manly  direct- 
ness one  way  or  another.    This  is  the  led- 
chaplain  style  of  memoir — less  detestable 
only  than  that  (now  more  in  vogue)  of  the 
valet  de  chambre.   Unfortunately  it  so  hap- 
pens that   Lord  Mahon's   sketch,   having 
been  originally  drawn  up  for  the  purposes 
of  a  general  history,  omits  entirely  what  are 
now  for  the  majority  of  readers  the'vmost 
interesting  of  the  vexed  topics  alluded  to. 
We  will  instance  the  theory,  gravely  trans- 
muted  into  solemn   fact  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  that  Chesterfield  missed  the  favor  of 
George  IL,  because  he  sought  it  by  court- 
ing Lady  Suffolk  instead  of  the  Queen ;  and 
the  whole  story  of  his  connection  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  Boswellian  impression  as  to 
which  is  still  so  prevalent  as  to  have  in- 
spired, perhaps,  the  most  popular  picture 
in  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibition  of  May, 
1845.  Lord  Mahon  is  bytalents  and  oppor- 
tunities better  qualified  than  any  other  man 
in  England  to  write  a  worthy  Life  of  Lord 
Chesterfield.    It  is  wanted:  and  we  shall 
be  extremely  sorry  for  his  sake  and  our  own, 
if  he  does  not  supply  this  blank.    We  hear 
with  pleasure  that  his  lordship  is  again  in 
office :  for  our  experience  is  all  in  favor  of 
Chesterfield's  dictum — "the  men  who  go 
through  roost  business  have  most  leisure." 
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Meanwhile,  with  his  present  preface  bo- 
fore  us,  there  would  be  considerable  impru- 
dence in  attempting  another  sketch  of  the 
Earl's  life  on  the  scale  suitable  for  this  jour- 
nal. We  shall,  therefore,  venture  merely 
on  a  few  sentences  with  reference  to  one 
or  two  of  the  circumstances  that  seem  to 
be,  even  now,  most  commonly  misappre- 
hended or  misrepresented.  And  first,  let 
us  take  Walpole's  story  about  Lady  Suf- 
folk, and  its  adoption  by  worthy  Mr.  Coxe. 
The  Archdeacon,  in  hia  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  says — 

"  Lord  Chesterfield  had  requested  the  dueen 
to  speak  to  the  King  for  some  small  favor;  the 
Q^ueen  promised,  but  forgot  it:  a  few  days  af- 
terwards, recollecting  her  promise,  she  ex- 
pressed regret  at  her  forgetfulness,  and  added, 
that  she  would  certainly  mention  it  that  day. 
Chesterfield  replied,  that  herMaiesty  need  not 
give  herself  that  trouble,  for  Lady  Suffolk  had 
spoken  to  the  King.  The  Queen  made  no  re- 
ply ;  but  on  seeing  the  King,  told  him  that  she 
had  long  promised  to  mention  a  trifling  re- 
quest to  his  Majesty,  but  it  was  needless,  be- 
cause Lord  Chesterfield  had  just  informed  her 
tiiat  she  had  been  anticipated  oy  Lady  Suffolk. 
The  King,  who  always  preserved  great  deco- 
rum with  the  Queen,  and  was  very  unwilling 
to  have  it  supposed  that  the  favorite  inter- 
fered, was  extremely  displeased  with  both 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  his  mistress ;  the  con- 
sequence was^  that  in  a  short  time  Lady  Suf- 
folk went  to  Bath  for  her  health,  to  return  no 
more  to  court:  Chesterfield  was  dismissed 
from  his  office — and  never  heard  the  reason  till 
two  years  before  his  death ;  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  late  Earl  of  Orford,  (Hor.  Wal- 
''pole,)  that  his  disgrace  was  owing  to  his  hav- 
mg  offended  the  Queen  by  paying  court  to 
Lady  Suffolk."— Vol.  ii.  p.  283.    (Edit  1816.) 

This  story  (embalmed^  of  course,  in 
Walpole's  own  Memoirs  of  George  IL, 
which  Coxe  had  not  then  seen)  has  since 
been  repeated  in,  we  know  not  how  many, 
books  and  essays;  and  yet  we  must  say 
that  we  think  the  editor  of  the  "  Suffolk 
Letters"  disproved  it  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
But  8o  difficult  it  is  to  dislodge  a  fiction, 
however  flagrant,  which  flatters  the  ordina- 
ry mediocrity  of  our  race,  by  representing 
the  acknowledged  master  in  any  department 
of  life  to  have  been  foiled  in  bis  own  crafl, 
when  practising  it,  as  he  supposed,  with 
the  utmost  refinement  of  adroitness.  That 
Chesterfield  should  not  have  understood  the 
interior  of  the  court  of  George  IL — that  it 
should  have  been  his  fate  to  be  dismissed 
from  that  court  in  1792,  and  lo  have  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  ctose  of  hia  dis- 


missal, till  forty  years  afterwards,  Horace 
Walpole  cleared  up  the  mystery  by  recall- 
ing and  explaining  a  gaueherie  and  a  biiise 
of  Chesterfield's  own — committed  when  the 
Earl  was  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  meridian  of  courtly  skill  and 
diplomatic  celebrity — the  heaviest  of  Arch- 
deacons never  chuckled  over  a  more  palpa* 
ble  mare's  nest ;  but  how  he  came  to  im- 
bed it  in  the  stiff  clay  of  his  own  historic 
text  without  having  taken  the  slightest  trou- 
ble to  compare  the  charmingly  precise  and 
particular  anecdote  of  a  Horace  Walpole 
with  the  dates  of  about  the  most  prominent 
events  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  public  career , 
is  a  specimen  of  incompetency  for  the  sta- 
dy  of  affairs  such    as  Clarendon   himself 
could  hardly  have  prognosticated  for  a  Ca- 
thedral Close.     Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mrs. 
Howard  were  intimately  acquainted  long 
before  the   lady,  attracted   the  notice   of 
Queen  Caroline  or  of  George  U.    Their 
frendship  continued  all  through  the  time 
when  the  lady's  favor  was  at  its  height ;  and 
it  was  during  that  very  time  that  Chester- 
field occupied  in  succession  all  the  distin- 
guished offices  in  the  family  of  George  1I.» 
as  Prince  of  Wales.    On  the  opening  of  his 
reign  Chesterfield — anno  tetat.   92! — had 
the  Garter,  and  became  at  once  Lord  Stew- 
ard of  the  Household  and  Aqibassador.  to 
the  Hague.     Chesterfield  remained  at  the 
Hague  four  years,  till  1792,  by  which  time 
it  was  well  known  to  him,  and  to  all  Mrs. 
Howard's  friends,  that  her  influence  had 
waned  to  a  shadow.     Immediately  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  joined  the  parties  who 
had  coalesced  for  the  overthrow  of  Sir  R. 
Walpole.     He  engaged  forthwith  in   the 
literary  warfare   against  the   Minister,  in 
which  his  wit  and  sarcasm  rendered  him 
most  formidably  efficient;  and  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  place  in  the  household  the 
instant   that  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
took  part  in  the  parliamentary  opposition  to 
Walpole's  Great  Excise  Bill.     He  was  dis- 
missed on  the  second  day  aAer  that  bill  was 
withdrawn  ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  as 
were  dismissed  at  the  same  time  from  their 
places  in  the  household,  the  Duke  of  Moo* 
trose,  Lords  Stair,  Marchmont,  and  Bur- 
lington :  nay,  so  unbridled  was  Sir  R.  Wal- 
pole's resentment  of  that  opposition,  thai 
he  at  the  same  moment  deprived  Lord  Clin- 
ton not  only  of  his  place  in  the  household, 
but  of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Devonshire ; 
and  both  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  of  their  regiments  in  the  army.    This 
was  the  mysterious  dismissal  of  April,  1732» 
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urbich  Horace  Walpole  expounded  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  1771  !  As  to  Mrs.  How- 
ard, she  became  Countess  of  Suflfolk  in 
1731 — from  the  hoar  when  that  event  had 
set  her  at  ease  in  money  matters,  we  see 
by  her  letters  that  she  was  well  disposed  to 
retire  from  court — but  she  did  not  leave 'it 
till  1735 — three  years  after  that  dismissal  of 
Chesterfield,  to  which  Archdeacon  Coxe 
represents  her  ladyship's  retirement  as  the 
ominous  preliminary  ! 

To  conclude — ^Chester field's  letters  to 
the  lady  herself  contain  the  clearest  evi- 
dence that  he  all  along  completely  under- 
stood the  predominant  influence  of  Queen 
Caroline.*  And  Lord  Mahon  has  now,  for 
the  first  time,  printed  a  very  curious  frag- 
ment on  the  character  of  Lady  Suffolk  by 
Chesterfield  (vol.  ii.  p.  440),  which,  if  more 
]iroof  were  wanted,  distinctly  proves  the 
same  thing. 

We  have  been  much  obliged  to  the  notes 
of  the  Editor  of  the  *  Suffolk  papers.'  He 
is,  however,  mistaken  in  saying  (vol.  ii.  p. 
85)  that  Chesterfield  never  appeared  at  the 
Court  of  George  H.  after  the  dismissal  of 
April  13,  1732.  Fourteen  years,  indeed, 
passed  before  he  repeated  the  visit  which 
immediately  followed  the  withdrawal  of  his 
white  wand  ;  nor  is  it  diflicult  to  account 
for  this,  without  any  sort  of  reference  to 
the  supposed  hostility  of  Queen  Caroline — 
who  died  in  1737.  For  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  George  I.,  Chester- 
field had  been  the  favorite  among  many 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  his  Majesty's  daugh- 
ter by  the  Duchess  of  Kendal — Melosina 
de  Schullenburg,  created  in  her  own  right 
Countess  of  Walsingham,  and  considered, 
as  long  as  her  father  lived,  as  likely  to  turn 
out  one  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  the 
kingdom.  George  I.  opposed  himself  to 
the  young  lady's  inclinations  in  conse- 
<}uence  of  Chesterfield's  notorious  addic- 
tion to  gambling.  She  took  her  own  way,  as 
ladies  usually  do,  so  soon  as  circumstances, 
permitted.  Chesterfield's  dismissal  from 
Court  had  followed,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
immediately  on  his  return  from  a  four  years' 
residence  in  Holland — and  within  a  few 
months  more  Lady  Walsingham  became 
Lady  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield's  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square  was  next  door  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal's,  and  from  this  time 
he  was  domesticated  with  the  mother 
'  as  well  as  the  daughter.  The  ancient  mis- 
tress suggested  and  stimulated  legal  mea- 

*  Sea  e,g,  ^Sttffolk  Letten.'TOl.  ii.p.  84. 
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sures  respecting  a  will  of  George  I.,  which 
George  II.  was  said  to  have  suppressed  and 
destroyed,  and  by  which,  as  the  Duchess 
alleged,  the  late  King  had  made  a  splendid 
provision  for  Lady  Walsingham ; — and  at 
last,  rather  than  submit  to  a  judicial  exami- 
nation of  the  affair,  George  II.  comprom- 
ised the  suit  by  a  payment  of  ^0,000  to 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Chesterfield. — 
These  things  were  not  likely  to  smooth  the 
way  for  the  ex-Lord  Steward  back  to  St. 
James's — they  would  be  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  his  continued  exclu- 
sion. .  But  this  was  not  all :  for  during 
both  the  later  years  of  Walpole,  and  under 
Walpole's  immediate  successors  too,  Ches- 
terfield's wit  was  turned  to  no  point  more 
assiduously  than  that  of  ridiculing  and  dis- 
paraging the  precious  Electorate  and  all  its 
concerns.  German  connexions  and  subsi* 
dies — German  powers  and  principalities — 
were  his  perpetual  butt;  nay,  the  military, 
and  martinet  and  army-tailor  propensities 
of  George  II.  were  exposed  by  this  *  wit 
among  lords'  and  '  lord  among  wits,'  as 
mercilessly  as  the  innocent  farming  of 
George  III.  ever  was  by  Peter  Pindar.  As  his 
miscellaneous  pieces,  especially  political, 
are  now  in  few  hands,  we  are  not  unwilling 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  vein  in  this  way, 
in  the  heyday  of  his  vigor,  and  we  submit 
part  of  one  paper  in  Fog's  Journal  (the 
Continuation  of  Misi^s)  January  17th» 
1736:— 

*  My  friend  *♦♦♦,  having  resided  sometime 
at  a  very  considerable  court  in  Germany,  had 
there  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  German 
prince,  whose  domiDions  and  revenues  were  as 
small  as  his  birth  was  great  and  illuBtrious ; 
there  are  some  i'cw  such  in  the  august  Ger- 
manic body.  This  prince  made  him  promise, 
that  whenever  he  should  return  to  England, 
he  would  make  him  a  visit  in  hie  principality. 
Accordingly,  about  two  years  ago,  he  waited 
upon  his  serene  highness;  who,  being  ap- 
prized a  little  beforehand  of  his  arrival,  re- 
solved to  receive  him  with  nil  poEsible  marks 
of  honor  and  distinction.  My  iriend  waa  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  himself  conducted  to 
the  palace  through  a  lane  of  soldiers  resting 
their  firelocks,  ana  the  drums  beating  a  march. 
His  highness,  who  observed  his  surprise,  after 
the  first  compliments,  spoke  very  gravely  to 
him  thus : — 

< "  I  do  noi  wonder  that  you,  who  are  well 
informed  of  the  narrowness  both  of  my  terri- 
tories  and  my  fortune,  should  be  astonished  at 
the  number  of  my  standing  forces ;  but  I  must 
acquaint  you,  that  the  present  critical  situation 
of  my  anairs  would  not  allow  me  to  remain 
defenceless,  while  all  my  neighbors  were 
arming  around  me.    There  is  not  a  prince 
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Dear  me  that  has  not  made  an  augmentation 
ir  his  forces,  some  of  foar,  some  of  eight,  and 
some  even  of  twelve  men ;  so  that  you  must 
be  sensible  that  it  would  have  been  consistent 
neither  with  my  honor  nor  safety,  not  to  have  in- 
creased mine.  1  have  therefore  augmented 
Tay  army  up  to  forty  effective  men,  Irom  but 
ei^hl-and- twenty  that  they  were  before ;  but,  in 
order  not  to  overburden  my  subjects  with  tax- 


soience  of  my  troops,  as  well  as  to  remove  the 
least  suspicion  or  my  designing  anything 
against  their  hberties,  to  tell  you  the  plain 
troth,  my  men  arc  of  wax,  and  exercise  by 
clock-work.  You  easily  perceive,"  added  he, 
"  that,  if  I  were  in  any  real  danger,  my  forty 
men  of  wax  are  just  as  good  a  security  to  me 
as  if  they  were  of  the  best  flesh  and  blood  in 
Christendom :  as  for  dignity  and  show,  they 
answer  those  purposes  full  as  well ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  cost  me  so  little,  that  our  dinner 
will  be  much  the  better  for  it" 

'  My  friend  respectfully  signified  to  him  his 
sincere  approbation  of  his  wise  and  prudent 
measures,  and  assures  me  that  he  had  never 
in  his  lile  seen  finer  bodies  of  men,  better 
fiized,  nor  more  warlike  countenances. 

'The  ingenious  contrivance  of  this  wise 
and  warlike  potentate  struck  me  immediately, 
as  a  hint  that  might  be  greatly  improved  to 
the  public  advantage.  I  have  turned  it  every 
way  in  my  thoughts  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
shall  now  present  it  to  my  readers,  willing 
however  to  receive  any  further  lighlB  and  as- 
sistance from  those  wno  are  more  skilled  in 
military  matters  than  I  am. 

*  I  therefore  humbly  propose,  that,  from  and 
a(ler  the  25th  day  of  March  next,  1736,  the 

1  present  numerous  and  extensive  army  be  total- 
y  disbanded,  the  commission  officers  excepted ; 
and  that  proper  persons  be  authorized  to  con- 
tract witn  Mrs.  Salmon,  for  raising  the  same 
Dumber  of  men  in  the  best  wax.  That  the 
said  persons  be  likewise  authorized  to  treat 
with  that  ingenious  mechanic,  Myn  Heer  Von 
Pinchbeck,  for  the  clock-work  necessary  for 
the  said  number  of  land  forces. 

'  Infinite  pains  have  been  taken  of  late,  but 
alas  in  vain,  to  bring  up  our  present  army  to 
the  nicety  and  perfprtion  of  a  waxen  one ;  it 
has  proved  impossible  to  get  such  numbers  of 
men,  all  of  the  same  height,  the  same  make, 
with  their  own  hair,  timing  exactly  together 
the  several  motions  of  their  exercise,  and 
above  all,  with  a  certain  military  fierceness 
that  is  not  natural  to  British  countenances : 
even  some  very  considerable  officers  have 
been  cashiered  for  wanting  some  of  the  pro- 
perties OF  WAX. 

*  By  my  scheme  all  these  inconveniences 
will  be  entirely  removed  ;  the  men  will  be  all 
of  the  same  pize,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  of 
the  same  features  and  complexion :  the  requi- 
site degree  of  fierceness  may  be  given  them 
by  the  proper  application  or  whiskers,  scars, 
and  such  like  indii-ations  of  courage,  accord- 

Dg  to  the  taste  of  their  respective  officers;  and 


their  exercise  will,  by  the  skill.and  care  of  Myn 
Heer  Von  Pinchbeck,  be  in  the  highest  Ger- 
man taste,  and  may  possibly  arrive  at  the  one 
motion,  that  great  desideratum  in  our  disci- 
pline. The  whole  thus  ordered,  must  certainly 
furnish  a  more  delightful  spectacle  than  any 
hitherto  exhibited,  to  such  as  are  curious  of 
reviews  and  militaryiexercilations.  But  give  me 
leave  to  say  too,  that  an  army  tlius  constituted 


es,  nor  oppress  them  by  the  quartering  and  in-  will  be  very  far  from  being  wnihout  its  terror^ 


and  will  doubtless  strike  all  the  fear  that  is 
consistent  with  the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 

^Our  British  monarchs  in  the  Tower  are 
never  beheld  but  with  the  profoundest  respect 
and  reverence;  and  that  bold  and  manly  rep- 
resentation of  Henry  VIII.  never  fails  to  raise 
the  strongest  images  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  its  beholders. 

*My  readers  will  observe,  that  I  only  pro- 
pose a  reduction  of  the  private  men,  for,  upon 
many  accounts,  I  would  by  no  means  touch 
the  commisiions  of  the  ofiicers.  As  they  are 
all  in  parliament,  I  might  be  suspected  of  po* 
litical  views,  which  I  protest  I  have  not  I 
would  therefore  desire  that  the  present  set  of 
officers  may  keep  the  keys  to  wind  up  their 
several  regiments,  troops,  or  companies ;  and 
that  a  master-key  to  the  whole  army  be  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  general-in-cbief  for  the 
time  being,  or,  in  defaSt  of  such,  in  the  hands 
of  the  prime  minister.  I  would  further  pro* 
vide,  that,  in  the  disbanding  the  present  army, 
an  exact  account  should  be  taken  of  every  sol* 
dier's  right  of  voting  in  elections ;  and  that 
the  like  number  of  votes,  and  for  the  same 
places,  shall  be  reserved  to  every  regiment^ 
troop,  or  company,  of  this  new  army;  these 
votes  to  be  given  collectively  by  the  officers  of 
the  said  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  in  as 
free  and  uninfluenced  a  manner  as  hath  at  any 
time  been  practised  within  these  last  twenty 
years. 

'  Moreover,  I  would  provide,  that  Mann  and 
Day*  shall,  as  at  present,  have  the  entire 
clothing  of  this  new  army;  so  scrupulous  am  L 
of  distressing  the  administration.' 

Even  the  turning  lathe  at   Kensington 
does  not  escape.     This  is  from  No.  32  of 
a  paper  called  •'  Common  Sense/  in  1737 : 

*  The  players  who  get  their  parts  by  heart, 
and  are  to  simulate  but  for  three  hours,  have  a 
regard,  in  choosing  those  parts,  to  the  natural 
bent  of  their  genius.  Penkethman  never  act- 
ed Cato;  nor  Booth,  Scrub;  and  I  would 
much  rather  be  an  excellent  shoemaker  than  a 
ridiculous  and  inept  minister  of  state.  I  great- 
ly admire  our  industrious  neighbors,  the  Ger- 
mans, for  many  things:  but  for  nothing  more 
than  their  steady  adherence  to  the  voice  of  na* 

*  A  firm  of  woollen-drapers  in  the  Strnnd  ;  the 
first  of  them  was  grandfatlitr  to  Sir  Horace- 
Mann,  the  correspondent  of  Horace  WaJpole — 
who,  by  the  way,  m  the  *  Memoirs  of  George  III/ 
just  published  (vol.  iv.  p,  19),  expressly  calls 
Mann  his  cousin. 
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tore ;  they  indefatigably  pursue  the  way  she 
haa  chalked  out  to  (hem,  and  never  deviate 
into  irregularities  of  character.  Thus  many 
of  the  first  rank,  if  happily  turned  to  mechan- 
ics, have  employed  their  whole  lives  in  the  in- 
catenation  of  fleas,  or  the  curious  sculpture  of 
cherry-stones ;  but  none,  that  I  have  heard  of, 
ever  deviated  into  an  attempt  at  wit  Nay, 
due  care  is  taken  even  in  the  education  of  their 
princes,  that  they  may  be  fit  for  something,  for 
they  are  always  instructed  in  some ^ther  trade 
besides  that  of  government ;  so  that,  if  their 
genius  does  not  lead  them  to  be  able  princes, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  are  excellent  turners.' 

In  a  graver  sheet  of  the  same  paper  ( Jan- 
iiary^  1799),  after  much  laudation  of  Hano- 
ver, we  are  told — 

<  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the 
advantages  arising  to  a  country  from  a  wise 
and  a  frugal  administration,  and  the  great  im- 
provements of  that  electorate,  under  the  suc- 
cessive governments  of  his  late  and  his  pres- 
ent majesty.  The  whole  revenues  of  the  elec- 
torate, at  the  time  of  his  late  majesty's  susces- 
sion  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  aid  not  a- 
motmt  to  more  than  300,000/.  a  year ;  and  yet 
soon  afterwards  the  considerable  purchases  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  were  made  for  above 
500,000/.  sterling.  Not  long  after  this,  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  electorate  was  raised 
much  above  what  it  was  before  thought  able 
to  maintain,  and  has  continued  ever  since  upon 
that  high  establishment  Since  his  present 
majesty's  accession  to  the  electorate,  notwith- 
standing that  the  expenses  for  the  current  ser- 
vice of  the  year  equal,  at  least,  the  revenue  of 
Hanover,  yet,  by  a  prudent  and  frugal  man- 
agement, a  million  sterling  at  least  has  been 
laid  out,  over  and  above,  in  new  acquisitions.' 

Small  wonder  that  Chesterfield  gained 
nothing  by  the  downfall  of  Walpole,  though 
no  one  had  labored  for  that  downfall  with 
more  persevering  energy  both  of  voice  and 
pen.  Small  wonder  that  even  in  the  second 
of  the  succeeding  cabinets  he  found  no 
place ;  it  was  more  than  sufficient  that  his 
friends  should  be  able  to  nominate  him  for 
another  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  for  the 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  was  al- 
lowed to  hold  with  his  embassy.  He  per- 
f  >rmed  his  Dutch  business  (as  en  the  for- 
mer occasion)  with  admirable  skill — and  re- 
paired to  the  seat  of  his  viceroyalty  on  the 
rumor  of  invasion  in  the  autumn  of  1745 
— but  still  without  ever  being  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  the 
consummate  prudence,  firmness,  and  even 
now  astonishing  success  of  his  brief  Irish  ad- 
ministialion — his  success  in  keeping  Ire- 
land perfectly  tranquil  all  through  the  Ja- 
oobhe  iDsarrecttoo — ^nay,  in  producing  and 


maintaining,  at  soch  a  juncture,  a  more 
general  appearance  of  good  will  towards 
the  English  Government  than  has  ever  since, 
we  believe,  been  exhibited  there  during 
even  so  short  a  space  as  eight  months  to- 
gether— it  was  this  great  service— especial- 
ly as  contrasted  with  the  offence  of  his  anti- 
Carteret  friends  in  threatening  a  strike  at 
the  very  crisis  of  the  Rebellion — it  was  this 
that  finally  subdued  the  very  excusable  an- 
tipathy and  jealousy  of  George  II.*  The 
Earl's  gracious  reception  on  his  return  to 
London,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  subse- 
quent intercourse  between  him  and  the 
king,  being  narrated  fully  by  Dr.  Maty,  be- 
sides being  embellished  with  some  lively 
caricatures  by  Horace  Walpole,  we  are 
somewhat  surprised  that  the  truth  of  the 
case  should  have  escaped  the  sharp-sighted 
editor  of  the  Suffolk  Correspondence. 

Chesterfield  now  exchanged  his  Lord 
Lieutenancy  for  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  of 
State  in  England — a  change  alike  unfortu- 
nate for  himself,  for  his  sovereign,  and,  we 
are  most  seriously  persuaded,  for  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  Empire.  He  came 
to  take  part  in  an  administration  with  the 
heads  of  which  he  never  cordially  agreed 
on  the  main  question  of  their  foreign  policy ; 
and  a  variety  of  collisions,  the  details  of 
which  are  no  longer  of  general  interest,  pro- 
duced his  resignation  of  the  seals  in  1748 
— which  proved  to  be  his  final  retirement 
from  official  life — he  being  at  that  time  only 
in  the  fifly-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
full  possession  of  talents  and  experience 
such  as  no  contemporary  surpassed.  Had 
he  continued  in  Ireland  for  but  a  few  years 
more — heartily  animated  as  he  was  with  an 
interest  in  the  country,  a  warm  love  of  the 
people,  a  thorough  conviction  that  a  course 
of  steady  impartial  government,  a  fixed  dis- 
countenancing of  jobs  of  every  sort  and 
kind,  and  the  cordial  promotion  of  national 
industry  in  all  departments — the  whole  ad- 
ministration conducted  on  the  principle  of 
fostering  whatever  was  at  once  Irish  and 
good,  and  of  discouraging  whatever  need- 
lessly irritated  the  prejudices  of  a  naturally 
generous  and  affectionate  race  of  men — haC 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  *  Memoires  of  Georf^e 
II.*  had  opened  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Coxe;  for  in  his 
later  publication  on  the  Pelbam  ministry  (vol.  i. 
p.  34o),  when  he  narrates  these  transactions,  he 
does  not  recur  to  Horace  Wal pole's  story  about 
Lady  Suffolk,  but  justly  describes  George  II.  as 
having,  until  1746,  *  fostered  a  atroog  resentment 
against  Chesterfield  for  hie  former  vtruUtU  mote* 
tive§  agaifut  HanmaianpredUeeiiQM.' 
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Lord  Chesterfield  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  Dublin  for  ten  years  in  place  of  eight 
months,  we  think  it  almost  impossible  that 
be  should  not  have  accomplished  more  for 
the  civilization  of  the  people,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country's  resources,  and  the 
obliteration  of  its  long-descended  feuds  and 
bitternesses,  than  could  have  been  looked 
for  from  twenty  years  of  any  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant since  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  griev- 
ous blunder  that  removed  from  Ireland, 
which  needed  a  first-rate  man,  a  first-rate 
man  for  whom  the  first  place  was  not  open 
in  England,  and  who  could  nowhere  be  sat- 
ifitied  long  to  fill  any  place  but  the  first. 

We  cannot  refuse  ouraelvea  a  quotation 
from  Lord  Mahon  : — 

'  Chesterfield's  second  embassy  to  Holland, 
in  1745,  confirmed  and  renewed  the  praises 
he  had  acquired  by  the  first    So  high  did  his 
reputation  stand  at  this  period,  that  Sir  Wat- 
kin  Wvnn,  though  neither  his  partisan  nor  per- 
sonal  friendi  once  in  the  House  of  Commons 
reversed  in  hid  favor  Clarendon's  character 
of  Hampden,  saying  that  "  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade, 
and  a  hand  to  execute,  any  worthy  action." — 
At  home,  his  career,  though  never,  as  I  think, 
inspired  by  a  high  and  pervading  patriotismj 
deserves  the  praise  of  humane,  and  liberal,  and 
iar-sigbted  policy.    Thus  aAer  the  rebellion, 
while  all  his  colleagues  thought  only  of  meas- 
ures of  repression — the  dungeon  or  the  scaf^ 
fold — disarming  acts  and  abolition  acts — we 
find  that  Chesterfield  "was  for  schools  and 
villages  to  civilize  the  Highlands."    But  un- 
doubtedly the  mostbriiliant  and  useful  part  of 
his  career  was  his  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land.   It  was  he  who  first,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, made  that  ofRce  a  post  of  active  exertion. 
Only  a  few  years  before,  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury had  given  as  a  reason  for  accepting  it, 
that  it  was  a  place  where  a  man  had  business 
enough  to  hinder  him  from  falling  asleep,  and 
not  enough  to  keep  him  awake !    Chesterfield, 
on  the  contrary,  left  nothing  undone,  nor  for 
others  to  do.    Being  once  asked  how  he  was 
able  to  go  through  so  many  affaire,  he  answer- 
ed, "Because  I  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
I  ean  do  to-day."    Chesterfield  was  also  the 
first  to  introduce  at  Dublin — long  as  it  had 
reigned  in  London— the  principle  of  impartial 
justice.    It  is  no  doubt  much  easier  to  rule  in 
Ireland  on  one  exclusive  principle  or  on  anoth- 
er.   It  is  very  easy,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
to  choose  the  great  Protestant  families  for 
*'  Managers,"  to  see  onlv  through  their  eyes, 
and  to  hear  only  through  their  ears :  it  is  very 
easy,  according  to  the  modern  fashion,  to  be- 
eome  the  tool  and  champion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic agitators ;  but  to  hold  the  balance  even  be- 
tween both ;  to  protect  the  Establishment,  yet 
never   wound    religtous  liberty;   to  repress 
the  lawtemnees,  yet  not  chili  the  afiections,  of 
that  tttrbulent  bat  warm-hearted  people ;  to  be 


the  arbiter,  not  the  slave,  of  parties :  this  it  the 
true  object  worthy  that  a  statesman  should 
strive  for,  and  fit  only  for  the  ablest  to  attain  I  ^'  I 
came  determined,"  writes  Chesterfield  many 
year  afterwards, "  (o  proscribe  no  set  of  persona 
whatever,  and  determined  to  be  governed  by 
none.  Had  the  Papists  made  any  attempt  to  put 
themselves  above  the  law,  I  should  have  ta^ 
ken  good  care  to  have  quelled  them  again.    It 
was  said  that  my  lenity  to  the  Papists  had 
wrought  no  alteration  either  in  their  religious 
or  their  political  sentiments.    I  did  not  expect 
that  it  would ;  but  surely  that  was  no  reason 
tor  cruelty  towards  them."    Yet  Chesterfield 
did  not  harshly  censure,  even  where  he  strongs 
ly  disapproved ;  but  oHen  conveved  a  keen  re- 
proof beneath  a  good-humored  jest     Thus, 
being  informed  by  some  exasperate  dzeaiotJB. 
that  his  coachman  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  ana 
went  every  Sunday  to  mass — "  Does  he,  in- 
deed?" replied  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  "I  will 
take  good  care  that  he  shall  never  drive  me 
there !"    When  he  first  arrived  at  Dublin,  a 
dangerous  rebellion  was  bursting  forth  in  tlie 
sister  kingdom,  and  threatened  to  extend  itaelf 
to  a  country  where  so  many  held  the  faith  of 
the  young  Pretender.    With  a  weak  and  wa- 
vering, or  a  fierce  and  headlong  Lord  Lieu  ten- 
ant— with  a  Grafton  or   a  Strafibrd — there 
might  soon  have  been  another  Papist  army  at 
the  Boyne.    But  so  able  were  the  measures  of 
Chesterfield ;  so  clearly  did  he  impress  upoa 
the  public  mind  that  his  moderation  was  not 
weakness,  nor  his  clemency  cowardice;  but 
that,  to  quote  his  own  expression,  ''his  hand 
should  be  as  heavy  as  Cromwell's  upon  them 
if  they  once  forced  him  to  raise  it ;" — so  well 
did  he  know  how  to  scare  the  timid,  while  con- 
ciliating the  generous,  that  this  alarming  pe* 
riod  passed  over  with  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
such  as  Ireland  has  not  often  displayed  even 
in  orderly  and  settled  times.    This  just  and 
wise — wise  because  just — administration  has 
not  failed  to  reward  him  with  its  meed  of  fame; 
hid  authority  has,  1  find,  been  appealed  to  even 
by  those  who,  asl  conceive,  depart  most  wide- 
ly from  his  maxims;  and  his  name,  I  am  as- 
sured, lives  in  the  honored  remembrance   of 
the  Irish  people,  as,  perhaps,  next  to  Ormond^ 
the  best  and  worthiest  in  their  long  vice-regal 
line." — vol.  i.  pp.  ix.-xL 

This  eloquent  passage  is  now  reproduced 
exactly  as  it  first  appeared  in  1839.  We 
cannot  read  it  over  without  again  express- 
ing our  hope  that  Lord  Mahon  may  yet  ex- 
pand and  illustrate  its  statements.  There 
are  some  apparent  inconsistencies  in  Ches- 
terfield's language,  and  conduct  too,  as  to 
the  Irish  Romanists,  on  which  Burke  has 
left  us  a  fierce  commentary  in  the  letter  to 
Sir  H.  Langrishe,  but  as  to  which  wc  think 
it  probable  the  archives  of  Dublin  Castle 
might  yet  furnish  a  vindication.  To  these 
points  Lord  Maboo  makes  no  allusion;  ind^ 
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a0  matters  stand,  they  are  sufficiently  puz- 
zling. We  think  even  here  he  might  have 
said  more  on  the  good  eflfects  in  Ireland  of 
'what  was  precisely  the  source  of  his  chief 
difficulties  and  disasters  in  his  political  ca- 
reer at  home.  The  wit  of  the  Viceroy  had 
a  thousand  charms  for  the  Irish,  and  no  ter- 
rors. He  was  not  afraid  of  joking  with 
any  body  :  he  could  give  and  take  with  equal 
readiness ;  and  even  what  to  us  now^a-days 
seem  very  indecorous  jokes,  to  have  come 
from  a  man  of  his  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  station,  were  enjoyed  and  reciprocated 
at  Dublin  with  most  unceremonious  glee. 
Lord  Mahon  does  not  forget  the  remarka- 
ble fact  that  during  the  whole  of  his  Lieu- 
tenancy, as  also  while  Secretary  of  State  af- 
terwards, the  Earl  had  resolution  to  abstain 
wholly  from  the  gaming-table,  though  it  is 
well  known  that  he  reappeared  at  White's 
the  very  evening  he  resigned  the  seals.  It 
is  proper  to  add  that  he  exerted  himself  in 
every  way,  by  precept  and  by  example,  and 
with  considerable  success,  to  put  down  the 
habits  of  deep  drinking  in  Irish  society ; 
and  no  Lieutenant  could  have  had  a  chance 
of  success  in  that  direction  unless  one  dis- 
posed and  qualified  to  enter  freely  into  all 
the  nnbrutal  parts  of  convivial  enjoyment 
— one  capable  of  reconciling  even  George 
Faulkner  by  copiousness  of  merriment  to 
scant  of  claret.  We  fear  he  set  a  bad  enough 
example  as  to  some  other  matters,  but  even 
Ibis  promoted  his  popularity  with  high  and 
low.  We  fear  also  that  Lord  Chesterfield's 
patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (such  as 
that  was — a  much  nearer  approach  to  pa- 
tronage, at  all  events,  than  they  had  experi- 
enced since  1688)  bad  its  root,  partly  at 
least,  in  his  general  indifference  to  religion  ; 
but  on  that  subject  we  shall  say  something 
by-and-bye.  Meantime  he  condensed  much 
wisdom  into  his  parting  sentence  to  the 
Bishop  of  Water  ford — "  Be  more  afraid  of 
Poverty  than  of  the  Pope.** 

Chesterfield  resigned  the  seals  in  1748 
— ^and  whoever  was  the  penman  of  the  once 
celebrated  tract  entitled '  An  Apology  for  a 
late  Resignation,'  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
states  truly  the  grounds  of  his  retirement — 
namely,  his  aversion  to  the  war  and  his  re- 
sentment of  his  cousin  Newcastle's  inter- 
ference with  the  proper  patronage  of  his 
office.  That  he  at  the  time  meant  his  re- 
tirement to  be  final.  Lord  Mahon  seems  to 
believe  fully — but  here  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  editor.  We  consider  it  much 
more  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
very  willing  to  take  office  again — upon  the 
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great  changes  produced  by  the  death  of 
Pelham  especially — but  for  the  sad,  to  him 
of  all  men  the  most  grievous,  infirmity  of 
deafness,  which — within  but  a  few  years 
afler  1748 — though  it  might  not  materially 
interfere  with  his  efficiency  as  a  parlia- 
mentary orator,*  must  have  unfitted  him  for 
watching  and  participating  in  the  tide  of 
debate,  as  would  have  been  expected  from 
an  official  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  to  the  authorship  of  the  '  Apology/ 
Coxe  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Douglas, 
ascribes  it  to  Mallet  (Life  of  Lord  Walpole, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206).  Lord  Mahon  (vol.  iii.  p. 
254)  does  not  allude  to  this  claim,  but 
seems  to  attach  more  weight  to  a  letter  of 
Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann  (Decem- 
ber, 1748),  where  the  pamphlet  is  given  to 
Lord  Marchmont,  who,  Horace  adds,  had 
nearly  lost  his  own  place  in  consequence. 
To  this  piece  of  evidence  we  can  oppose 
the  opinion  of  Horace  Walpole  himself  at  a 
later  date ;  for  in  his  '  Memoires  of  George 
II.'  he  expressly  calls  it  '  Chesterfield's 
book' — and,  moreover,  we  have  now  before 
us  the  copy  of  the  '  Apology'  sold  at  the 
Strawberry  Hill  auction,  and  on  its  title- 
page  in  Horace's  autograph  are  these  words 
— *  Lord  Chesterfield's.'  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Lord  Mahon  placed  more  re- 
liance on  Chesterfield's  own  disclaimer  at 
the  time  to  Mr.  Dayrolles,  viz.,  '  Upon  my 
word  and  honpr,  so  far  am  I  from  having 
any  hand  directly  or  indirectly  in  it,  that  I 
do  not  so  much  as  guess  the  author,  though 
I  have  done  all  I  could  to  fish  him  oat' 
(April  8,  1748).  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  very  formality  and  solemnity  of  this  de- 
claimer,  addressed  to  his  intimate  friend 
the  Resident  at  the  Hague,  would  to  us 
have  seemed  very  suspicious  :  for  it  is  clear, 
from  not  a  few  passages  (now  first  pub^ 
lished)  in  his  correspondence  with  this  very 
gentleman,  that  Chesterfield  had  no  faith  in 
the  Post-office.  He  says  to  Dayrolles  short- 
ly before  his  resignation  (January^  1748), 
'  Write  to  me  from  time  to  time  as  usual — 
but  remember  I  shall  be  no  longer  master 
of  the  post — therefore  let  no  letter  that 
comes  by  it  contain  any  thing  but  what  will 
bear  an  opening  previous  to  mine'  (vol.  iii. 
p.  238) :  and  in  April,  afler  he  had  re- 
signed, he  says,  *  Don't  send  me  the  name 

*  Even  Horace  Walpole  odmi^s  to  Mano,  ia 
December,  1743,  that  the  finest  speech  he  ever 
beard  was  one  of  Chesterfield's.  Horace  had 
heard,  when  he  wrote  this,  his  own  father,  and 
Pultney,  and  Carteret,  and  Wyndh&m,  and  Mans- 
field, and  Chatham. 
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in  a  letter  by  the  post,  for  I  know  that  most 
letters  to  and  from  me  are  opened '  {ibid.  p. 
5257).  We  put  Chesterfield's  denial  to 
Dayrolles,  in  a  word,  on  the  same  foot  with 
8wiil's  denial  of  his  concern  in  Gulliver  to 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  and  account  for  it  in 
the  same  way.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  pamphlet  and  belieye  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  read  it  without  a  suspicion  who 
wrote  it.  It  could  have  come  from  no  man 
but  one  intimately  conversant  with  the 
interior  state  of  the  cabinet,  and  with  the  se- 
cret occurrences  of  Chesterfield's  own  vexed 
career  as  secretary.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
pamphlet  was  dictated  by  Chesterfield,  and 
think  it  most  likely  that  Mallet,  not  March- 
mont,  held  the  pen.  Some  few  inelegan- 
cies  in  the  language  are  probably  marks  of 
Mallet's  hand — but  these,  and  even  certain 
inflated  compliments  to  Lord  Chesterfield's 
wit,  may  have  been  studiously  introduced 
by  the  master  himself — parts  of  his  blind. 

On  his  resignation  George  IL  offered  him 
a  Dukedom ;  but  Chesterfield,  whom  so 
many  think  of  as  a  perfect  peacock  of  van- 
ity declined  that  distinction.  He  did  not 
approve  of  Lord  Johns  and  Lord  Charleses. 

During  his  brief  tenure  of  the  seals  as 
Secretary  occurred  that  address  and .  dedi- 
cation to  him  of  the  plan  or  prospectus  of 
the  English  Dictionary  with  which  Bos- 
well's  narrative  still  connects  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  impressions  bitterly  adverse  and 
(we  think)  quite  unjust  to  Lord  Chester- 
field. We  fancy  few  take  the  trouble  to 
reflect  on  the  actual  positions  of  the  Earl 
and  Johnson  in  November,  1747.  Samuel 
Johnson  was  anno  (Btat,  38,  not  our  and 
*  Boswell's  Dr.  Johnson.  Boswell  himself 
aever  saw  him  till  sixteen  years  later.  Vis- 
iting London  in  1760  he  had  a  glimpse  of 
a  chance  through — Derrick  the  Poet,  but 
that  failed.  In  1761  he  had  another 
glimpse  through — Sheridan  the  elocution- 
ist, but  that  failed.  In  May,  1763,  his 
bopes  were  crowned — by  an  introduction 
in  the  back  shop  of  Tom  Davies  I  But 
what  had  excited  even  Boswell's  nervous 
curiosity  even  in  1760? — ^Between  1747 
and  then  Johnson  had  shot  up  to  a  giant. 
In  1747  he  had  published  nothing  that  we 
now  value  him  for  except  his  '  London  and 
his  Life  of  Savage.'  By  1760  he  was  the 
Doctor,  the  author  of  the  Rambler  and  the 
Adventurer,  of  Rasselas,  and  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, d&c,  &c. ;  and  even  then  we  see 
what  were  the  sort  of  channels  throucrh 
which  a  gentleman  of  birth,  fortune,  and 
talents,    an    enthusiastic   admirer  of   his 


works,  twice  failed,  and  ultimately  succeeded 
in  getting  access  to  his  society.  In  1747 
Chesterfield  was  fifty-three,  and  Secretary 
of  State.  Johnson's  good  friend  Dodsley, 
the  bookseller,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  to  address  the  plan  to  the  brilliant  and 
literary  minister — but  Dodsley  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  my  lord,  and  Johnson 
waited  on  him  in  person  with  his  prospec- 
tus, whereupon  he  had  patched  sundry 
elaborate  eulogies  of  the  patron  in  fare — 
phrases  most  magniloquent,  which  he  must 
have  concocted  with  some  twinges  of  con- 
science, as  Chesterfield,  thoui^h  a  scholar 
and  a  wit,  was  at  least  as  well  known  as  a 
gambler,  a  voluptuary,  an  infidel — and  a 
whig.  We  need  not  repeat  the  immortal- 
ized grievances  of  his  alleged  receptions- 
he  had  the  Secretary's  approval  of  the  plan, 
but  what  his  friend  Tyers  calls  the  '  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  approbation,'  were  limited 
to  one  donation  of  ten  guineas — and  Sam- 
uel Johnson j  besides  being  actually  kept 
waiting  one  day  for  some  time  in  the  Sec- 
retary's antechamber,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  Colley  Cibber  come  out  as  he  was 
invited  to  walk  in.  Kept  waiting! — Sam- 
uel Johnson  had  not  had  much  experience 
of  Whitehall.  Only  ten  guineas ! — He  bad 
received  no  more  for  his  '  London' — he  got 
but  fifteen  in  1748  for  his  '  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man  Wishes.'  '  Sir,'  said  he  to  Boswell  in 
reference  to  another  yet  later  payment— > 
'  Ten  pounds  were  to  me  at  that  time  a 
great  sum.' 

Boswell  could  not  deny  that  when,  after 
an  interval  of  eight  years,  Johnson's  Dic^ 
tionary  was  at  last  published,  Chesterfield 
recommended  it  promptly  and  efficaciously 
by  two  papers  in  'The  World' — but  he 
calls  this  '  a  courtly  device'  to  cover  the 
*  neglect'  of  the  intervening  years,  and  as* 
cribes  Johnson's  famous  letter  to  indigna- 
tion mainly  at  this  'courtly  device.'  /m- 
primis,  the  plan  or  prospectus  was  admira- 
bly written,  but  still  it  was  only  a  plan.  Its 
writer  was  known  to  Chesterfield  merely  as 
a  clever  Grub^treet  author — the  oompan* 
ion  of  the  Savages — the  hack  of  Care  and 
Dodsley.  How  could  he  be  sure  that  the 
plan  would  ever  be  executed?  Are  either 
Earls  as  Earls,  or  Earls  as  Secretaries  of 
State,  expected  now — were  they  really  ex- 
pected then — to  provide  '  substantially'  for 
the  support  of  any  stranger  who  announces 
a  great  literary  work  while  he  shall  be  com- 
posing the  work-^a  work  which  possibly 
he  may  have  no  serious  intention  to  com- 
pose— a  work  which  very  possibly  he  may 
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never  be  able  to  complete  (for  the  cleverest 
o  not  always  calcalate  exactly   the  quid 
d  e  ani  humeri) — a  work,  finally,  which  if 
composed  and  completed  well,  is  sure  to 
turn  out  highly  profitable  to  somebody — 
but  not  assuredly  to  the  Carl  or  the  Secre- 
tary ?    Secundo,  notwithstanding  Johnson's 
sonorous  puffs  of  the  Earl's  taste  and  ge- 
nius,  his  plan   was  without  question  ad« 
Pressed  to  the  Earl  because  he  was  the 
Secretary.       Now  he    ceased  to  be  the 
Secretary  very  soon  after  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  him — in  about  four  months  after 
that  awful  waiting  in  the  salle  des  pas  per^ 
du$ ;   and  might  he  not  be  excused  if  he 
put  the  same  construction  on  the  puffs  that 
we  do,  and  considered  that  if  the  announced 
lexicon  was  really  entitled  to  '  substantial ' 
encouragement  throughout  the  various  sta- 
ges of  its  embryo  progress,  the  author  (or 
rather  the  publishing  undertakers)  ought 
to  look  not  to  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
but  to  whoever  succeeded  him  as  His  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  State  ?     But  tcrtia — 
Chesterfield  retired  from  office  in  April, 
1748 — ^probably  before  Johnson  had  penned 
de  fcLcto  one  page  of  the  Dictionary  first 
announced  in  November  1747 — and  during 
the  years  that  passed  between  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  plan  and  the  publication  of  the 
book,  was  the  Earl — as  a  private  nobleman 
^-90  situated  as  to  have  made  it  likely  that 
he  would  seek  after  the  private  acquaint- 
ance of  a  literary  man  fifteen  years  his 
junior,  and  known  to  none  of  his  friends — 
or,  if  Boswell  falls  back  on  the  mere  further- 
ing of    the  approved    Prospectus,    were 
Johnson's  own  public  proceedings  during 
the  interval  such  as  would  naturally  inspire 
confidence  in   his  industrious  prosecution 
of  the  gigantic  labor  of  the  programmed 
Dictionary  ?    As  to  Johnson,  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  during  those  eight 
years  he  was  before  the  world  as  author  of 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  important  writ- 
ings, none  of  them  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Dictionary ;  some  of  them  ('Ras- 
selas '  and  the  '  Imitation  of  Juvenal '  es- 
pecially) such  as  a  man  like  Chesterfield 
might  naturally  enough  think  little  likely 
to  proceed  from  a  diligent  lexicographer's 
desk ;    each  of  them  and  all  in  their  se- 
quence and  patent  results  such  as  must  be 
supposed  to  operate  largely  for  the  pecu- 
niary benefit  of  the  author,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  his  booksellers  as  to  whatever 
else  he  might  have  in  hand.     But   what 
was  the  bodily  condition  of  Lord  Chester- 
field during  these  eight  years  when  Johnson 


was  keeping  himself  before  the  world  as 
a  novelist,  biographer,  essayist,  and  poet, 
though  all  the  while  guiding,  directing,  and 
animating  the  corps  of  humble  scribes  as* 
sociated  with  him  in  the  unseen  toils  of  the 
Dictionary  ?  One  would  have  thought  that 
every  body  must  have  read  at  least  Vol- 
taire's tale,  '  Les  Oreilles  du  Comte  de 
Chesterfield.'     Mr.  Croker  says  : — 

'Why  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  should  cultivate  Johnson's  private 
acquaintance  ? — 'That  he  did  not  d  •  so  was  a 
loss  to  his  lordship;  and  the  amour  propre  of 
Johnson  might  be  (as,  indeed,  it  probably  was) 
offended  at  that  neglect  but  surely  it  was  no 
ground  for  the  kind  of  charge  which  is  made 
against  his  lordship. 

'  The  neglect  lasted,  it  is  charged,  from  1748 
to  1755 :  the  following  extracts  of  his  private 
letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends  will  prove 
that  during  that  period  Lord  Chesterfield  may- 
be excused  for  not  cultivating  Johnson's  so- 
ciety : — 

*  20th  January,  1749.—"  My  old  disorder  ia 
my  head  hindered  me  from  acknowledging 
your  former  letters." 

*  30th  June,  1752. — "  I  am  here  in  my  hermi- 
tage, very  deaf,  and  consequently  alone ;  but 
I  am  less  dejected  than  most  people  in  my  situ- 
ation  would  6e." 

*1 1th  Nov.  1752.— *•  The  waters  have  done 
my  head  some  good,  but  not  enough  to  rtfiL 
me  for  social  life,^^ 

*  16th  Feb.  1753.—"  I  grow  deafer,  and  con- 
sequently more  ^isoW  from  society  every  day.'* 

'  10th  Oct.  1753. — "I  \)e\ox\%nomjore  to  social 
/(/«,. which,  when  I  quitted  busy  public  life,  I 
flattered  myself  would  be  the  comfort  of  mf 
declining  age." 

<  16th  Nov.  1753.—"  I  give  up  all  hopes  of 
cure.  I  know  my  place,  and  form  my  plan  ac- 
cordingly, for  I  strike  society  out  of  i7." 

* Jth  Feb.  1754. — "  At  my  a^e,  and  with  my 
sTiattered  constitution,  rreedom  from  pain  is  the 
best  I  can  expect." 

*  Ist  March.  1754. — "  I  am  too  much  isoUf 
too  much  secluded  either  from  the  busy  or  the 
beau  monde^  to  give  you  any  account  of  either." 

*  25th  Sept  1754.—"  In  truth,  all  the  infirmi- 
ties of  an  age  still  more  advanced  than  mine 
crowd  upon  me.  In  this  situation  you  will 
easily  suppose  that  I  have  no  pleasant  hours." 

'  lOth  July,  1755. — "My  deafness  is  extreme- 
ly increased,  and  daily  increasinff,  and  euts 
me  wholly  off  from  the  society  of  others,  and 
my  other  complaints  deny  me  the  society  of 
myself." 

<  Johnson,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  of  all  this, 
and  imagined  that  Lord  Chesterfield  declined 
his  acquaintance  on  some  opinion  derogatory 
to  his  personal  pretensions.' — Croker^s  ^os- 
v>ell,  vol.  1,  p.  24o. 

Boswell's  editor  has  been  equally  succe89» 
ful  in  clearing  up  the  history  of  the  famoas 
Letter  itself.    Chesterfield  showed  it  at  the 
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time  to  some  of  his  friends — nay,  kept  it 
openly  on  his  table,  and  took  a  pleasure,  as 
it  seemed  to  them  (though  Boswell  consid- 
ers this  another  '  courtly  device'),  in  point- 
ing out  the  skilfulness  of  some  of  its  vitu- 
perative turns  and  phrases.  Johnson,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  his  credit  be  it  said, 
seems  to  have  repented  of  his  violence  very 
soon  after  it  was  committed.  He  never 
made  a  show  of  the  letter.  Importunate 
curiosity  and  adulation,  and  the  Doctor's 
own  authorly  vanity,  iflduced  him  near 
twenty  years  afterwards  to  give  Bozzy  a 
copy — but  he  gave  it  under  the  strictest  iu- 
janctions  of  secrecy,  and  when  subsequently 
urged  by  the  rhinoceros-skinned  recipient 
to  withhold  no  longer  such  a  masterpiece 
from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  he  sternly  re- 
fused, saying  '*  I  have  done  the  dog  too  much 
mischief  already." 

Nothing  but  the  inveterate  mania  of 
toadyism  and  lionizing  could  have  made  a 
gentleman  bornjike  Boswell  adopt  the  no- 
tion that  men  of  literary  or  scientific  emi- 
nence have  a  right,  merely  as  such,  to  be 
cultivated  as  private  acquaintance  by  either 
Secretaries  of  Stateor  Earls  of  Chesterfield ; 
that  they  or  their  friends  for  them  should  ever 
condescend  to  complain  of  what  Boswell 
in  this  story  over  and  over  calls  "  neglect," 
is  to  our  view  most  melancholy  and  most 
degrading.  We  must  add,  whatever  were 
Chesterfield's  faults,  he  had  none  of  those 
ivhich  Boswell  on  this  occasion  ascribes  to 
him — and  which  Boswell  would  have  been 
the  last  to  say  a  word  about,  had  there  still 
been  any  chance  of  an  invitation  to  Ches^ 
terfield  house  or  Blackheath — the  faults 
which  do  often  keep  men  of  high  rank  aloof 
from  the  society  of  persons  inferior  to  them 
only  in  worldly  station,  and  consequently  in 
the  minora  moraUa  of  manner  and  address. 
We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  a 
thousand  times,  that  his  dwelling  so  perti- 
naciously on  external  trifles  in  the  letters  to 
his  son  was  the  consequence  merely  of  the 
son's  peculiar  position  and  defects.  In  his 
■own  person  the  Earl  was  a  most  polished, 
but  yet  by  no  means  a  fastidious  man.  He 
conld  keep  company  with  a  set  of  Irish 
tfqnireens  just  as  pleasantly  as  with  the  elitt 
of  St.  James  or  Versailles.  For  he  was  a 
student  of  man — human  manners  were  his 
special  life-long  study — and  no  man  ever 
^id  study  manners  with  true  delight  and  dili- 
gence who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  emas* 
xiilated  by  over-nicety.  Johnson's  mere 
fnanners  were  certainly  in  general  bad 
onough :  but  still  Johnson,  a  lover  of  wit, 


had  no  objection  to  a  lord.  Boswell  otue 
dined  with  him  at  a  duke's  table,  and  can- 
didly allows  that  he  never  saw  him  so  cour- 
teous or  more  brilliant.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  think  it  probable  that  if  aoy 
such  common  friend  asTopham  Beauclerk, 
or  Wyndham,  had  brought  them  together 
in  after  days,  we  should  have  the  record  of 
another  scene  as  edifying  as  the  one  when 
John  Wilkes  squeezed  the  lemon  on  the 
Doctor's  roast  veal,  and  gave  him  a  bit 
more  of  the  kidney.  In  that  case  even 
Chesterfield's  infirmity  could  hardly  have 
been  an  obstacle,  for  surely,  if  ever  voice  was 
deafness-proof,  it  was  Samuel  Johnson's. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Waipole*8 
"  Memoires  of  the  Last  Years  of  George 
II."  as  decisive  of  his  ultimate 'opinion  as 
to  the  substantial  authorship  of  the  "  Apol- 
ogy" of  1748.  As  the  passage  had  es- 
caped Lord  Mahon's  recollection,  and  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  very  chef-d'auvre  of  Horace 
Walpole's  cold  deliberate  malice,  we  may 
as  well  pause  to  extract  it  from  the  huge 
quarto  in  which  it  as  yet  lies  entomb- 
ed. It  is  Horace's  resume^  on  having  to 
state  that  the  alteration  of  the  style  in  1752 
was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield— the  Government  shrinking  from 
such  a  proposal  as  likely  to  disturb  the  pre- 
judices of  the  old  women. 

'Feb,  1751.— Lord  Chesterfield  brought 
a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  reforming  our 
style  according  ^o  the  Gregorian  account, 
which  had  not  yet  been  admiiied  in  England, 
as  if  it  were  matter  of  heresy  to  receive  a  cal- 
endar amended  by  a  pope.  He  had  made  no 
noise  since  he  gave  up  the  seals  in  1748,  when 
he  published  his  Apology  for  that  resignation. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Marchmnnt,  under  his  direction,  and  was  very 
well  written ;  but  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield^ 
great  surprise,  neither  his  book  nor  his 
retirement  produced  the  least  consequence. 
From  that  time  he  had  lived  at  White's,  gaming 
and  pronouncing  witticisms  among  the  boys  of 
quality.  He  had  early  in  his  life  announced  his 
claims  to  wit,  and  the  women  believed  in  it.— 
He  had  besides  given  himself  out  for  a  man  of 
great  intrigue,  with  as  slender  pretensions ;  yet 
the  women  believed  in  that  too — one  should 
have  thought  they  had  been  more  competent 
judges  of  merit  in  that  particular !  It  was  not 
his  fault  if  he  had  not  wit ;  nothing  exceeded 
his  efibrta  in  that  point ;  and  though  they  were 
far  from  producing  the  wit,  they  at  least  aropi/ 
yielded  the  applause  he  aimed  at.  lie  was  so 
accustomed  to  see  people  laugh  at  the  roost 
trifling  things  he  said,  that  he  would  be  disap- 
pointed at  finding  nobody  smile  before  they 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  say.  His  speech* 
es  were  fine,  but  as  much  loboied  as  his  extern- 
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pore  sayings.  His  writings  were— eyery 
body's:  that  is,  whatever  came  out  good  was 
given  to  him  and  he  was  too  humble  ever  to 

refuse  the  gift In  short,  my  Lord 

Chesterfield's  being  the  instrument  lo  intro- 
duce this  new  era  into  our  computation  of  time 
will  probably  preserve  his  name  in  almanacs 
and  chronologies,  when  the  wit  that  he  had 
but  labored  too  much,  and  the  gallantry  that  he 
could  scarce  ever  execute,  will  be  no  more  re- 
membered.'— MemoireSf  vol.  i.  pp.  44-46. 

To  balance  this  Strawberry-hill  view  of 
Chesterfield  we  consider  it  as  only  fair  to 
subjoin  the  same  **  noble  author's"  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  newly  publish- 
ed and  closing  volumes  of  his  "  Memoirs  of 
the  First  Ten  Years  of  George  III."— 

'With  a  lumber  of  learning  and  some  strong 
parts,  Johnson  was  an  odious  and  mean  char- 
acter— by  principle  a  Jacobite,  arrogant,  self- 
sufficient,  and  overbearing  by  nature,  ungrate- 
ful through  pride,  and  of  feminine  bigotry. 
His  manners  were  sordid,  supercilious  and  bru- 
tal, his  style  ridiculously  bombaFtic  and  vicious: 
and  in  one  word,  with  all  the  pedantry  he  had 
all  the  ffigautic  littleness  of  a  country  school- 
master.'—vol.  iv.  p.  297. 

When  Chesterfield  was  dead,  and  the 
letters  to  his  son  published,  Johnson,  as  ev- 
ery body  knows,  said  they  taught  the  morals 
of  a  strumpet  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing 
master — but  he  subsequently  admitted  that 
"  a  very  pretty  book"  might  be  picked  out 
of  them.  In  our  younger  days  we  remem- 
ber a  little  book  compiled  in  consequence 
probably  of  the  Doctor's  hint — and  if,  as 
we  believe,  it  has  fallen  out  of  print,  it  is  a 
pity  that  it  should  be  so.  The  remarks  on 
punctuality,  order,  despatch,  the  proper 
use  of  time^-on  the  cheapness  and  vast  va- 
lue of  civility  to  servants  and  other  inferiors 
— and  so  forth — all  these  are  instinct  with 
most  consummate  good  sense  and  knowl- 
edge of  life  and  business,  and  certainly 
nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  the 
style  in  which  they  are  set  before  young 
readers.     Lord^Mahon  says : — 

<It  is  by  these  letters  that  Chesterfield's 
character  as  an  author  must  stand  or  fall. — 
Viewed  as  compositions,  they  appear  almost 
unrivalled  as  models  for  a  serious  epistolary 
style ;  clear,  elegant,  and  terse,  never  straining 
at  efiect  and  yet  never  hurried  into  careless- 
ness. While  constantly  urging  the  same  top- 
ks,  so  great  is  their  variety  of  argument  and 
illustration,  that,  in  one  sense,  they  appear  al  • 
ways  different,  in  another  sense,  always  the 
same.  They' have,  however,  incurred  strong 
reprehension  on  two  separate  grounds:  first 
because  some  of  their  maxims  are  repugnant 
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to  good  morals;  and,  secondly,  as  insisting 
too  much  on  manners  and  graces,  instead  of 
more  solid  acquirements.  On  the  first  charge 
I  have  no  defence  to  offer;  but  the  second  is 
certainly  erroneous,  and  arises  only  from  the 
idea  and  expectation  of  finding  a  general 
system  of  education  in  letters  that  were  intend- 
ed solely  for  the  improvement  of  one  man. 
Young  Stanhope  was  sufficient! v  inclined  to 
study,  and  imbued  with  knowledge;  the  diffi- 
culty lay  in  his  awkward  address  and  indifiiep- 
ence  to  pleasing.  It  is  against  these  faults, 
therefore,  and  these  faults  only,  that  Chester- 
field points  his  battery  of  eloquence.  Had  he 
found  his  son,  on  the  contrary,  a  graceful  but 
superficial  trifler,  his  letters  would  no  dotibt 
have  urged  with  equal  zeal  how  vain  are  all 
accomplishments  when  not  supported  by  ster- 
ling information.  In  one  word,  be  intended  to 
write  for  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  not  for  any 
other  person.  And  yet,  even  after  this  great 
deduction  from  general  utility,  it  was  stiU  the 
opinion  of  a  most  eminent  man,  no  friend  of 
Chesterfield,  and  no  proficient  in  the  graces— 
tlie  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Take  out  the  im- 
morality, and  the  book  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  young  gentleman." ' — Preface^ 
pp.  xviii.-xix. 

These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  natl^- 
ral  son — and  that  circumstance  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind ;  it  is  needful  to 
explain  many  things  that  are  aeid,  and  the 
only  apology  for  many  omissions ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  say  that  if  any  cir- 
cumstances could  aggravate  the  culpability 
of  a  father's  calmly  and  strenuously  incul- 
cating on  his  son  the  duties  of  seduction 
and  intrigue,  it  is  the  fact  of  that  son's  un- 
fortunate position  in  the  world  being  the 
result  of  that  father's  own  transgression. 
And  when  one  reflects  on  the  mature  age 
and  latterly  enfeebled  health  of  the  careful 
unwearied  preacher  of  such  a  code,  the  e& 
feet  is  truly  most  disgusting;  which  feeling 
is  not  diminished  by  our  reading  in  the  ori- 
ginal preface  of  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope, 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  **  ever  anxious 
to  fix  in  his  son  a  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  strictest  morality" — that  it  was  "hw 
first  and  most  indispensable  object  to  lay  a 
firm  foundation  in  good  principles  and  sound 
religion  ;" — after  which  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  quote  Chesterfield's  own  occasion- 
al injunctions,  such  as  **  your  moral  char^ 
acter  must  be  not  only  pure,  but,  like  Cae- 
sar's wife,  unsuspected — the  least  blemish 
or  speck  on  it  is  fatal ;"— or  to  notice  the 
dead  silence,  from  first  to  last,  as  to  religion, 
unless  we  must  except  a  passage  where  the 
Old  Testament  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
books  needful  for  giving  "  some  notion  of 
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iiistory," — or  the  many  enthusiastic  eulo- 
gies of  Voltaire,  amidst  which  not  one  syl- 
lable is  ever  whispered  as  to  the  infidel  ten- 
dency of  all  the  writings  of  **  the  first  of 
poets" — 'though  some  caution  against  infi- 
del talk  in  society  is  once  introduced — on 
the  sole  ground  of  its  not  being  universally 
acceptable. 

We  give  Lord  Chesterfield  full  credit  for 
his  parental  zeal  and  anxiety :  in  this  re- 
spect he  was  very  amiable ;  but  we  are 
afraid  he  went  to  his  grave — he  certainly 
•<drew  up  his  last  will — without  ever  having 
reflected  seriously  on  the  nature  of  his  deal- 
ings with  his  son's  mother,  or  on — to  speak 
-of  nothing  more  serious  still — the  personal, 
domestic  and  social  mischiefs  inevitably 
4^onsequent  on  the  sort  of  conduct  which 
his  precept  as  well  as  his  example  held  up 
for  the  imitation  of  his  own  base-born  boy. 
By  his  will  he  leaves  ^r«  hundred  pounds  to 
Madame  de  Bouchet '  as  some  recompense 
for  the  injury  he  had  done  her.'  The  story 
we  believe  to  have  been  this: — About  a 
year  before  Chesterfield's  marriage,  when 
he  was  ambassador  to  Holland,  he*was  the 
great  lion,  and  moreover  the  Cupidon  di- 
chaini  of  the  Hague.  Some  of  his  adven- 
tures excited  in  a  particular  manner  the 
horror  of  an  accomplished  Frenchwoman 
of  gentle  birth,  who  was  living  there  as 
dame  de  compagnie  to  two  or  three  Dutch 
girls — orphans,  heiresses,  and  beauties. 
Her  eloquent  denunciations  of  his  auda- 
•ciotts  practices,  and  her  obvious  alarm  lest 
'Eny  of  her  fair  charges  should  happen  to 
attract  his  attention,  were  communicated 
iM>mebow  to  the  dazzling  ambassador;  and  he 
made  a  bet  that  he  would  seduceherself  first, 
and  then  the  prettiest  of  her  pupils.  With 
the  duenna  at  least  he  succeeded.  She 
•seems  to  have  resided  ever  afterwards  in  or 
near  London,  in  the  obscurest  retirement 
and  solitude — cut  off  for  ever  from  country, 
family,  friends.  Five  hundred  pounds! 
Recompense  ! — Five  hundred  pounds  from 
•one  of  the  wealthiest  lords  in  England,  who 
liad  no  children — Philip  himself  had  died 
«ome  years  before-^and  whose  vast  property 
ivas  entirely  at  his  own  disposal  1  It  is  satis- 
factory to  add  that  she  refused  the '  recom- 
pense.' In  the  magnificent  mansion  which 
ihe  Earl  erected  in  Audley  Street,  you  may 
«till  see  his  favorite  apartments  furnished 
and  decorated  as  he  leA  them— among  the 
rest  what  he  boasted  of  as  '  the  finest  room 
in  London' — and  perhaps  even  now  it  re- 
mains unsurpassed — his  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful library,  looking  on  the  finest  private 
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garden  in  London.  The  walls  are  covered 
half  way  up  with  rich  and  classical  stdres 
of  literature ;  a^bove  the  cases  are  in  close 
series  the  portraits  of  eminent  authors, 
French  and  English,  with  most  of  whom  he 
had  conversed ; — over  these,  and  immedi- 
ately under  the  massive  cornice,  extend  all 
round  in  foot-long  capitals  the  Horatian 
lines : — 

NUNC.  VETEBUM.  LIBRIS.  NUKC  SOMNO.  ET. 
INERTIBU8.  BORIS.  DuCERB.  SOLICITiE. 
JUCUNDA.  QBLIVIA.  VITiE. 

On  the  mantel-pieces  and  cabinets  stand 
busts  of  old  orators,  interspersed  with  vo- 
luptuous vases  and  bronzes,  antique  or 
Italian  and  airy  Statuettes  of  Opera  nymplis. 
We  shall  never  recall  that  princely  room 
without  fancying  Chesterfield  receiving  in 
it  a  visit  of  his  only  child's  mother — while 
probably  some  new  victim  or  accomplice  was 
sheltered  in  the  dim  mysterious  little  bou- 
doir within — which  still  remains  also  in  its 
original  blue  damask  and  fretted  gold-work, 
as  described  to  Madame  de  Monconseil.' 
Did  this  scene  of  '  sweet  forgetfulness'  rise 
before  Mrs.  Norton's  vision  when  she 
framed  that  sadly  beautiful  episode  which 
we  quoted  in  our  last  Number,  of  the  faded 
broken-hearted  mistress  reproaching  in  bis 
library,  amidst  the  busts  of  '  bards  and  ora- 
tors and  sages,'  the 

<  Protestant  and  protesting  gentleman.* 

who  had  robbed  her  innocence  and  blasted 
her  life? 

Hear  the  paternal  voice  when  Chester- 
field House  was  in  the  hands  of  the  deco- 
rators, and  Philip  Stanhope  was  at  Paris — 
a  novice  of  nineteen  ! 

<  What  says  Madame  Dopin  to  you  ?  I  am 
told  she  is  very  handsome  still;  I, know  she 
was  80  some  few  years  ago.  She  has  good 
parts,  reading,  manners,  and  delicacy ;  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  both  creditable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  you.  She  will  expect  to  meet 
with  all  the  good-breeding  and  delicacy  (hat 
she  brings ;  and,  as  she  is  past  the  glare  and 
eclaJt  of  youth,  majr  be  the  more  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  your  storv,  if  you  tell  it  well.  For  an 
attachment,  I  should  prefer  her  to  la  petite 
Blot ;  and,  for  a  mere  gallantry,  I  should  pre- 
fer la  petite  Blot  to  her ;  so  that  they  are  con- 
sistent, et  Pune  n^empcche  pas  V autre.  Adieu ! 
remember  la  douceur  et  les  grAces,^ — vol  ii.  p. 
149. 

And  again  (May,  1751)  : — 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  your  5*  foiou  7 
^u'est  ce  qui  vous  emp6che  d'oser  f    On  ose 
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toujoan  quand  il  y  a  esp^rance  de  tucc^s ;  et 
on  ne  perd  rien  k  oser,  quaod  m^me  il  n'y  en 
a  pas.  Un  hormite  homme  s^ait  oser,  et  quaod 
il  faut  oser  il  ouvre  la  tranch^e  par  dee  tra- 
vaux,  des  solos,  et  des  atteotioos ;  s'il  n'eo  est 
pas  delog6  d'abord  il  avance  toujours  k  Pat- 
taque  de  la  place  mime.  Apr^s  de  certaines 
approches  le  succds  est  iofallible,  et  il  n'y  a 
que  les  nigauds  qai  en  doutent,  ou  qui  ne  le 
tentent  noint.  Seroit-ce  le  caract^re  respecta- 
ble de  Aladame  de  la  Vali^re  qui  vous  em- 
eche  denser,  ou  seroit-ce  la  vertu  farouche  de 
adame  Dupin  qui  vous  retient?  La  sagesse 
invineible  de  la  belle  Madame  Case  vous  d6- 
ooorage-t-elle  plus .  que  sa  beaut6  ne  nous  in- 
vite ?  Mais  fi  done  !-^Soyez  coo  vaincu  que  la 
femme  la  plus  sage  se  trouve  flatt6e,  bten  loin 
d'etre  offensle,  par  une  declaration  d'amour, 
faite  avec  politesse  et  agrement.  II  se  peut 
bien  qu'elle  ne  sY  pritera  point,  c'est  k  dire  si 
elle  a  un  gotti  ou  une  passion  pourquelque  au- 
tre ;  mais  en  tout  cas  elle  ne  vous  en  sQaura 
pas  mauvais  gr6 ;  de  ra9on  qu'il  n'est  ptis  ques- 
tion d*o8er  dds  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  danger.' — vol. 
a  p.  150. 

Such  is  the  perpetual  strain.  What  a  con- 
trast are  Chatham's  letters  to  his  nephew, 
written  at  precisely  the  same  period  ! 

'  At  the  root  of  all  Lord  Chesterfield's 
errors/  says  Lord  Mahon^ '  lay  a  looseness 
of  religious  principle.'     In  our  opinion  he 
had  no  religion.     Very  few  of  his  friends 
and  associates  had  much — and  he  seems  to 
have  taken  pleasant  pains  in  recording  the 
▼arioas  shades  of  their  infidelity.     Boling- 
broke,  he  tell  us, '  professed  himself  a  Deist, 
believing    in   a  general    providence,   but 
doubting,  though  by  no  means  rejecting 
(as  is  commonly  supposed),  the  immortali- 
ty of  the  soul  and  a  future  state'  (vol.  ii.  p. 
450);  aduplicate  nearly  of  Voltaire.   Pope 
'  was  a  Deist,  believing  in  a  future  state : 
this  he  has  oflen  owned  to  me ;  but  when 
he  died,  he  sacrificed  a  cock  to  Escolapius, 
and  safTered  the  priests  who  got  about  him 
to  perform  all  their  absurd  ceremonies  on 
his  body.'     {Ibid.  p.  445.)     It  is  to  Ches- 
terfield that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
proof  that  Swift  ended  as  the  Tale  of  a 
Tab  shows  him  to  have  becrun.     The  Dean 
died  in  the  first  month  of  the  Earl's  viceroy- 
alty.  He  probably  picked '  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment' out  of  some  confidential  companion  at 
Dublin;  and  in  1751  he  communicated  the 
piece  to  Voltaire,  through  whose  correspon- 
dence it  first  transpired.     It^nds  with  that 
consummately  finished    confession  of  the 
•church  dignitary's  faith  : — 

<  While  each  pale  sinner  hang  his  head, 
Jove,  nodding,  ehook  the  heavens,  and  said : 
Offending  race  of  human  kind. 
By  naturei  reaioB,  learning,  blind ; 
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You  who  through  Frailty  stepp  d  aside, 
And  yon  who  never  fell — from  Pride  ; 
Yoy  who  in  different  secU  were  shamm'd. 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd — 
(So  some  folk  told  you,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you — ) 
The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er. 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 
— I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
1  damn  such  fools  ! — Go,  go,  you're  bit.' 

It  is  to  Chesterfield  that  we  owe  the  story 
of  Pope  and  Atterbury's  last  interview  in 
the  Tower,  according  to  which,  unless 
Pope  told  Chesterfield  a  most  egregious  and 
circumstantial  lie,  or  Chesterfield  invented 
his  own  conversation  with  Pope  at  Twick- 
enham, Bishop  Atterbury,  though  a  Chris- 
tian when  he  left  England  never  to  return, 
had  been  a  steady  adherent  of  the  sect  of 
Bolingbroke,  all  the  while  that  he  filled  a 
prominent  place  in  the  service  and  guidance 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Lord  Mahon 
expresses  utter  disbelief  in  the  whole  story. 
'  What  judicious  critic,'  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p. 
446),  '  would  weigh  in  the  balance,  for  a 
moment,  the  veracity  of  Pope  against  the 
piety  of  Atterbury  V  We  hope  his  Lord- 
ship's decision  is  right. 

That  there  was,  however,  one  sincere 
Christian  in  the  Twickenham  set,  we  have 
the  evidence  even  of  Chesterfield.  His 
Character  of  Arbuthnot  (now  first  printed) 
is  a  pleasing  relief  in  every  way — and  here 
he  says : — 

'He  lived  and  died  a  devout  and  sincere 
Christian.  Pope  and  I  were  with  him  the 
eveniag  before  he  died,  when  he  suffered  rack- 
ing pains  from  an  Inflammation  in  his  bowels, 
but  his  head  was  clear  to  the  last.  He  took 
leave  of  us  with  tenderness,  without  weakness, 
and  told  us  that  he  died,  not  only  with  the 
comfort,  but  even  the  devout  assurance  of  a 
Christian.' — vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

Whether  Chesterfield  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  making  his  filial  pupil  either  a  liber- 
tine or  an  infidel  we  have  no  safficient  evi- 
dence.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  James  Bos- 
well's  attestation  to  the  respectability  of 
Mr.  Philip  Stanhope's  character  (Croker-a 
edition,  i.  254),  these  points  remain  in  ob* 
scuro.  We  suppose  there  is  no  question 
that  the  noble  tutor  failed  in  his  grand  ob« 
ject  of  social  elegance — and  that,  as  Ches- 
terfield had  for  his  father  a  saturnine  Jaco- 
bite, so  he  had  a  pedantic  sloven  for  his  son. 
But  we  hope  these  lines,  which  we  take 
from  the  fly-leaf  of  a  friend's  copy  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  Letters  (1774) — ^the 
handwriting  unknown  to  that  friend,  tfaovgh 
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he  is  well  skilled  in  such  matters — ^hare  no 
merit  but  their  point : — 

*  Vile  Stanhope — Demons  blush  to  tell — 

In  twice  two  hundred  places 
Hub  showD  his  son  the  road  to  hell, 

Escorted  by  the  Graces  : 
But  little  did  ih*  ungenerous  lad    • 

Concern  himself  about  them  ; 
For  bane,  degenerate,  meanly  bad, 

He  sneaked  to  hell  without  them." 


Mr.  Stanhope  certainly  made,  in  one  im- 
portant matter,  a  very  ungrateful  return  for 
the  unbounded  attention  which  Lord  Ches- 
terfield   bestowed    on 'his  success  in   this 
world.      He  married  without  his  father's 
knowledge.      The  Earl  never  heard  that 
such  a  step  had  been  contemplated  even, 
until  a  widow  and  two  children  presented 
themselves   at  his  door  with  evidence  of 
their  position.     He  was  by  this  time  very 
frail.   The  want  of  confidence  cut  the  aged 
apostle  of  dissimulation  to  the  quick — it  was 
upon  that  son  that  he  had  concentrated  his 
cares,  and,  latterly  at  least,  his  affections. 
But  he  did  not  visit  the  offence  on  the  widow 
and  the  orphans.     He  dealt  with  them  all  in 
the  most  generous  manner.     His  letters  to 
the  lady  are  models  of  graciousness,  and  he 
provided  for  her  boys*  education  and  future 
establishment  with   liberality.      Again  he 
had  an  ungrateful  return.     As  soon  as  he 
was  in  his  coffin,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope 
set  about  sellingthe  manuscript  of  his  Let- 
ters to  her  husband — which  certainly  were 
written,  if  ever  letters  were,  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  one  person,  and  that  person  and 
his  representatives  bound  by  every  tie  to 
guard  the  secret — dum  calehant  cineres  at 
all  events.     But  she  got  1500/.  by  the  job. 
We  doubt  if  any  Earl  has  died  since  1773 
for  two  little  volumes  of  whose  private  let- 
ters any  one  bookseller  would  have  given 
a  third  of  the  sum.     They  went  through 
^ve  editions  in  the  first  twelve  months. 

His  less  exemplary  usage  of  his  own  wife 
met  with  another  sort  of  return.  Her  birth 
was,  according  to  the  now  obsolete  notions 
of  that  time,  an  illustrious  distinction,  to 
which  were  added  a  peerage  in  her  own 
right,  a  handsome  fortune,  the  prospect  of 
a  great  one,  and,  unless  her  painters  rival- 
led her  lovers,  no  common  share  of  beauty. 
In  truth,  that  this  tall,  dark-hatred,  grace- 
ful woman  sprung  from  the  amours  of  a 
HanoTerian  king  and  a  Dutch^built  concu- 
bine seems  to  us,  after  all,  very  doubtful. 
These  pretensions  and  advantages,  how- 
ever, were  all  hers  when  she  selected  Ches- 


ly  during  the  flower  of  her  life  and  his  own, 
he  was  a  most  profligate  husband.  Never- 
theless, the  correspondence  bears  evidence 
that  the  childless  countess  treated  his  son 
with  almost  maternal  regard,  and  that  ia 
his  infirm  old  age  she  watched  over  hira 
with  unwearied  devotion.  For  his  memorf 
after  he  was  gone,  she  on  all  occasions 
showed  an  anxious  concern.  Dr.  Maty's 
weak  book  is  the  monument  of  her  tender- 
We  are,  we  suppose,  to  divide  our 


ness. 

admiration  between  the  generosity  of  the 
sex  which  Chesterfield  flattered,  outraged^ 
and  despised — the  clinging  instincts  of  vir* 
gin  love  and  conjugal  pride — and  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  habitual  small  courtesies. 

The  likeness  prefixed  to  these  volumes 
is  from    a   very  fine  picture  by  Gainsbo- 
rough at  Chevening.    It  was  painted  in  his 
seventieth  year — but  we  should  have  guess- 
ed him  far  above  eighty :  for  the  excesses 
of  youth  and   manhood  (especially  his  con- 
tempt of  Boerhaave's  celebrated  prescrip- 
tion for  him  when  consulted  at  the  Hague) 
had  produced  a  general  languor  and  relaxar 
tion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  seamed  the 
beautiful  countenance  all  over  with  wrin- 
kles which  no  Lawrence  would  ever  have 
ventured  to  imitate.    We  are  surprised  that 
Lord  Mahon  did  not  take  rather  the  exqui- 
site portrait  in  crayons  by  Rosalba,  done 
when  Chesterfield  House  was  building,  and 
still  impannelled  in    its   original  position. 
This  gives  us  the   no   longer  young,  but 
perfectly  preserved  Chesterfield — the  Am- 
bassador, the  Viceroy,  the  Secretary.     His 
figure,  though  on  a  small  scale,  was  very 
good — every  limb  turned  by  Nature's  dain- 
tiest hand,  yet  full  of  vigor,  till  it  paid  the 
penalties  of  vice.     The  head  is  inimitable 
— we  never  saw  any  engraving  of  him, 
either  from  bust,  or  medal,  or  picture,  thai 
gives  an  approach  to  its  peculiar  expres- 
sion.    The  features  are  all  classical — the 
eyes  full  of  softness,  yet  of  fire — the  brow 
and  eyebrows  grave  and  manly — the  mouth 
small,  but  impressed  with  such  a  mixture 
of  firmness,  sense,  wit,  gaiety,  and  volup- 
tuous delicacy  as  few  artists  could    have 
imagined — and  no  one  of  that  day  but  Ro* 
salba  could  have  transcribed.* 


*  We  havt  a  leriouH  complaint  to  ni^ke  of  thli 
•(Collective  EditioD  of Cbeiterfield*i  Lettera,'**- 
it  baa  do  Index.  It  waa  th«i  aamo  with  the  <*  Col- 
lective Edition  of  Walpn1e*8  Lettera,*'  lately  is- 
sued from  the  same  establishment,  and,  like  this, 
in  other  respects  eatisfnctorily  arranged.  The  pub- 
lisher oaght  to  know  that,  tboagh  such  omissions 


lerfteld  from  a  host  of  suitors ;  and  certain- 1  may  not  be  regarded  by  the  keepers  of  circulating 
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REVUB  DES  DEUX  HONDES. 

La  Revue  Nouvdh,    Nos.  II.,  III.,  and 
IV.     1845.     Paris.     (London,  Jeffs.) 

The  '  Revue  Nouvelle'  declares  itself  to 
be  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  English  Quar- 
terlies; or  rather  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples which  distinguish  the  Review  from  the 
Newspaper.  It  is  not  always  fair  to  judge 
of  books  according  to  their  titles,  nor  of 
periodicals  according  to  their  prospectuses ; 
we  may,  therefore,  abstain  from  inquiring 
bow  far  the  numbers  of  '  La  Revue  Noa- 
veile,'  already  published,  bear  out  the  pro- 
mises which  were  offered  in  its  prospectus. 
A  slight  survey  of  the  state  of  literary  jour- 
nals in  France  will  enable  ns  to  judge  of 
the  claims  of  the  new  comer,  by  enabling 
OS  to  answer  the  question  always  meeting 
a  new  periodical :  Is  it  wanted  ? 

The  *  Revue  Franqaise'  and  the  '  Revue 
Encyclop4diqne,'  having  been  for  some 
years  discontinued,  the  *  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes'  and  the  '  Revue  des  Paris'  were 
the  sole  literary  journals  ;  and  as  the  '  Re- 
vue de  Paris'  was  much  more  like  our 
magazines,  and  altogether  of  a  slighter  cha- 
racter than  the  '  Deux  Mondes,'  the  latter 
may  for  a  long  time  be  said  to  have  mo- 
nopolized the  field  of  serious  periodical 
literature.  Those  were  the  glorious  days 
of  the  '  Revue.'     Not  only  the  first  men  in 


writing  of  the  best  articles  in  English  Re* 
views,  together  with  novels,  tales,  and 
poems,  such  as  rarely,  if  ever,  appeared  io 
English  Magazines.  Its  fortnightly  appear- 
ance  was  just  frequent  enough  to  keep  it 
oil  caurant ;  at  the  same  time  the  interval 
between  each  two  successive  numbers  was 
sufficiently  long  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
inevitable  in  newspaper  writing,  and  to 
enable  the  writers  to  bestow  the  requisite 
attention  on  their  style.  We  confess  this 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  happiest  union 
of  qualities  and  circumstances  in  the  histo- 
ry of  periodicals.  But  it  was  doomed  to  suf^ 
fer  a  severe  shock. 

M.  Buloz,  the  proprietor,  could  not  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  most  popular  con- 
tributors. One  by  one  they  fell  off.  He 
entertained  the  very  ridiculous,  but  very 
common  notion,  that  the  authors  were  more 
indebted  to  him,  than  he  to  them :  in  a 
word,  he  fancied  that  they  could  not  do 
without  him.  He  Was  mistaken.  Firsts 
Balzac,  and  then  George  Sand,  then  Du* 
mas,  left  him;  others  quickly  followed. 
The  result  was  that  the  '  Revne'  was  left 
to  its  literature  and  philosophy,  while  the 
newspapers  eagerly  caught  up  the  novel ist, 
and  turned  feuilletons  into  imitations  of  the 
most  attractive  portions  of  the  '  Revue.' 
This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  circulation  of 
the  latter;  another  swiftly  followed.  The 
'  Revue  Independente'  was  established, 
p'hiliiwpio^hi^storyVc'riticism^^  |  ^»^^  George  Sand  as  the  leading  contribu- 


economy,  were  seen  writing  in  it — the  most 
popular  novelists,  and  the  most  admired 
poets,  were  also  amongst  its  contributors. 
By  the  side  of  Cousin,  Remusat,  Jouffroy, 
Nisard,  Saint-Beuve,  Gustave  Planche,  Au- 
gustin  Thierry,  Saint-Marc-Girardin,  Du- 
vergier  de  Haurane,  Michel  Chevalier, 
Lerminier,  Marmier,  Rossi,  and  others — 
men  who  knew  how  to  invest  serious  lucu- 
brations with  the  graces  of  ntyle — were  to 
be  found  George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Balzac,  C.  de  Bernard,  A  Dumas,  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  A.  Briseux,  Ch.  Nodier,  M^ry, 
&c.  The  '  Revue'  then  was  a  valuable 
work.     It  had   the  learning  and  careful 

libraries,  thny  are  most  annoyinc  to  people  who 
have  libraries  of  their  own,  and  buy  books  to  be 
bound,  preserved,  and  cnnsu  ted — not  merely  to 
be  read  or.  glanced  over,  like  a  *^  htandard  novel," 
or  some  iientimentnl  spinster's  mince  or  jocular 
Capiain*ii  h«sh  of  bislory  or  memoirs.  In  every 
coni<id(*rable  printing  omce  there  may  bt  found 
some  intelligent  man  willing  and  able  to  compile 
a  lufficient  ind>z  for  such  a  book  ai  this  now  be- 
fore us,  for  a  very  moderare  remnneration,  at  his 
iebure  boura. 


tor  ;  Pierre  Leroux  as  the  philosophe ;  and 
Louis  Viardot  (the  admirable  translator  of 
*  Don  duixote,  and  the  husband  of  Pauline 
Garcia)  as  critic  on  art.  George  Sand's 
novels  of  '  Horace,'  and  *  Consuelo'  would 
have  been  enough  to  insure  the  success  of 
any  review.  But  the  success  of  the  '  Inde- 
pendente' was  in  a  great-  degree  hampered 
by  the  humanitarian  doctrines  of  Pierre 
Leroux.  Fortunately,  the  philosopher  re* 
signed  in  time.  The  *  Revue'  now  num* 
bers  some  important  names  amongst  its  con* 
tributors.  . 

M.  Buloz,  seeing  the  mistake  he  had 
committed,  endeavored  to  rectify  it.  He 
turned  the  '  Revue  de  Paris'  (which  was 
also  his)  into  a  newspaper  appearing  three 
times  a  week ;  but  the  speculation  was  a 
bad  one,  and  the  '  Revue  de  Paris!  is  now 
no  more.  M.  Buloz  has  the  credit  of  being 
considerably  illiterate,  though  proprietor  of 
two  revues,  'dont  il  est  Vamtf  said  M.  Ha* 
rel,  with  exquisite  felicity,  *•  avec  Vaiientiim 
habile  de  n'en  ^tre  jamais  P esprit,'  But 
illiterate  or  not,  he  is  a  man  of  conaidera* 
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bletact  and  readiness,  as  his  success  in  life 
plainly  shows  :  for  though  originally  only  a 
printer's  foreman,  he  has  founded  one  of 
the  first  periodicals  in  Europe  by  his  own 
exertions,  and  conducted  it  for  fifleen  years. 
It  is  in  vain  that  his  detractors  endeavor 
to  explain  this,  by  saying  that  he  sold  him- 
self to  the  ministry.  This  may  be  true, 
yet  not  affect  his  cleTerness.  How  many 
thousands  are  there  equally  willing  to  sell 
themselves,  but  who  find  no  buyers  !  If  M. 
Buloz  was  bought,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  was  worth  paying  for.  The  cause  of  his 
success  must  lie  elsewhere  than  in  a  mere 
easiness  of  conscience.  Besides,  the  fact 
of  sale  is  not  proved ;  so  far  from  being 
proved  is  it,  that  the  rumor  in  many  quar- 
ters is  that  he  has  recently  sold  his  *Revue* 
entirely,  and  sold  it  to  the  government. 
This  rumor  has  a  color  of  probability 
given  to  it  by  the  return  of  certain  writers, 
whose  names  have  not  figured  in  its  pages 
for  years,  and  who  are  all  ministerial.  The 
whole  question  is,  however,  of  no  impor- 
tance to  us. 

The  '  Revue  des  Deux  M ondes,'  having 
lost  one  great  element  of  popularity,  had 
only  to  endeavor  to  strengthen  its  other 
resources.  This  it  has  done.  It  is  now 
not  so  widely  circulated.  It  is  more  exclu- 
sively serious.  It  addresses  itself  to  ano- 
ther audience ;  but  if  it  continues  to  keep 
its  present  aim  steadily  in  view,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  securing  a  sufficient  audience. 
In  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been  occa- 
sionally heavy,  seldom  amusing,  in  the  con- 
fined sense  of  the  word,  but  very  instruc- 
tive, and  oflen  enriched  with  really  valua- 
ble contributions  in  the  shape  of  biogra- 
phy, travels,  history,  and  political  economy. 
In  its  subjects  it  has  approached  our  Re- 
views ;  in  its  treatment  it  has  oflen  surpass- 
ed us.  In  literature,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
it  is  something  to  know  your  pohition,  and 
to  accept  it:  to  see  clearly  what  can  be 
done,  and  to  do  it.  The  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes*  has  this  advantage. 

The  'Revue  Nouvelle'  seems  to  us  to  want 
this  advantage.  It  has  no  definite  aim.  It 
attempts  nothing  new,  and  does  not  frankly 
accept  what  is  old.  The  articles  which  it 
publishes  might  just  as  well  have  appeared 
elsewhere ;  some  of  them  had  better  have 
appeared  nowhere.  The  writers  are  prin- 
cipally writers  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes' — or  were  so ;  and  there  is  no  new 
element  introduced,  which  is  to  separate 
this  review  from  its  more  aneient  rival 
The  only  novelty  is  a  novelty  of  publican 


[Not. 

tion :  it  appears  at  intervals  of  six  weeks, 
and  a  single  number  may  be  bought,  with- 
out the  purchaser  being  forced  to  a  three 
months'  subscription.  It  is  like  our  own- 
Reviews  in  appearance ;  only  not  so  bulky, 
and  issued  twice  in  the  quarter.  Its  inten- 
tion is  to  be  less  a  review  than  a  periodical 
publication  of  books,  the  books  made  up  of 
essays.  As  we  wish  the  Review  well,  we 
cannot  forbear  entreating  the  editor  to 
reconsider  his  plan.  The  notion  of 
periodical  essays  looks  well  in  prospectuses ; 
it  will  not  do  in  execution.  We  have  seeiv 
an  example  at  home.  A  Review,  having 
all  the  advantages  of  money  and  talent, 
was  forced  at  length  to  give  up  afler  a  long 
struggle  in  vain.  Why  was  this  struggle 
vain  ?  principally  because  the  Review  was- 
less  a  Review  than  a  periodical  publication 
of  essays.  Neither  money  nor  courage — 
neither  learning  nor  talent  could  save  it» 
Against  a  similar  fate  we  would  warn  the 
'  Revue  Nouvelle.'  There  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  book  and  the  review, 
which  it  is  fatal  to  overlook. 

Looking  at  the  '  Revue  Nouvelle'  with  a 
view  to  the  question.  Is  it  wanted  ?  we  are- 
forced  to  admit  that  at  present  it  shows  no- 
signs  of  filling  any  want  in  French  literal 
ture.  Bat  it  may  succeed ;  it  may  estab* 
lish  itself  beside  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  and  by  important  articles  become 
important.  Let  it,  however,  clearly  settle 
its  aims.  If  it  aspires  to  be  popular,  it 
must  be  more  popular ;  if  it  aspires  to  be 
grave  and  useful,  it  must  be  more  frankly 
so.  We  will  make  our  meaning  clear  by  & 
reference  to  No.  IV.  ^  The  articles  on  Abe* 
lard,  Henri  Fonfrede,  and  on  M.  Quinet's 
'  Cours,'  are  admirable  specimens  of  Re- 
view articles;  whereas  the  other  three 
articles  should  not  have  found  admission ; 
though  we  would  except  that  on  Mr.  D'Is- 
raeli's  '  Sybil,'  had  not  that  novel  been  al-- 
ready  copiously  reviewed  in  France.  M^ 
Gobineau's  paper  is  altogether  unfit ;  and 
the  Prince  de  Broglie's  is  a  pamphlet,  not 
an  article.  Thus  half  the  volume  is,  we 
believe,  a  mistake. 

In  the  article  on  '  Sybil '  we  were  much 
amused  with  the  gravity  of  the  exordium^ 
wherein  France  is  called  upon  to  study 
England  more  closely  than  she  has  hitherto 
done :  a  feeling  to  which  we  cordially  re- 
spond. France  could  not  have  studied  us 
less.  But  she  is  beginning  to  see  the  folly 
of  this,  and  perfidc  Albion  is  to  be  appro* 
fondie.  To  return  to  the  exordium,  M. 
Robin  tells  his  countrymen  that  they  must 
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not  suppose  Eogland  is  to  be  accurately 
kaowD  by  a  perusal  of  parliamentary  de- 
bates and  newsfRipers.  Very  true;  there 
are  other  piirer  sources  of  information  :  and 
where  does  M.  Robin  ad?ise  France  to  seek 
them  ?  In  our  novels,  and  particularly  io 
the  novels  of  Mr.  D'Israeli !  It  may  be  as 
well  to  add  that  the  *  Revue  Nouvelle '  is 
conservative  in  its  politics ;  defends  Guizot ; 
and  professes  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
England.  This  latter  point  is  important. 
The  anti-English  feeling  is  so  strong  in 
France,  so  mad,  so  unreflecting,  so  certain, 
if  not  checked,  to  involve  the  two  countries 
in  a  war,  that  any  serious  periodical  raising 
its  voice  against  such  folly  cannot  but  be  of 
service.  Wc  English  are  so  little  occupied 
about  France — we  are  so  little  desirous  of 
war — that  we  cannot,  without  an  effort, 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  war-cry 
in  France  is  any  thing  more  than  the  agi- 
tation of  a  small  faction.  This  is  a  serious 
error.  The  feeling  against  England  is  deep- 
ly rooted — widely  spread ;  it  is,  moreover,  a 
jiolioiMi/ feeling.  The  middle  classes — above 
all,  the  manufacturers — are  of  course  strong- 
ly averse  to  war  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation 
hungers  for  it.  '  The  feeling  exists,'  says 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  France,  in 
a  private  letter  now  before  us,  '  it  increases, 
and  will  increase  daily.  I  think  I  see  the 
Channel  grow  wider  and  wider.  France  is 
repressed  by  two  millions  of  shopkeepers 
and  manufacturers — for  how  long?  No 
one  can  predict.  And  we  have  a  military 
and  agricultural  population  of  thirty  mil- 
lions and  more.'  The  struggle  for  peace 
must  needs  be  a  difficult  and  precarious 
one.  Any  ally  on  the  side  of  peace  is  there- 
fore welcome  ;  such  an  ally  as  the  '  Revue 
Nouvelle '  may  be  very  important. 


From  Uie  Cluailerly  Revieir* 
PATON'S  SERVIA. 


Servia,  the  Youngest  Member  of  the  Euro~ 
pean  Family ;  or,  a  Residence  in  Bel- 
grade  J  and  Travels  in  the  Highlands  and 
Woodlands  of  the  Interior ^  during  the 
years  1843  an  J  1844.  By  A.  H.  Paton, 
Esq,     Longman.     London.     1845. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
volume,  though  it  does  not  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise implied  in  the  first  clause  of  its  long 
title.     It  is  not  a  treatise  on  Servia,  nor 


does  it  aim  at  giving  any  thing  like  a  me- 
thodical account  of  that  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  little  more  than  a  travel- 
ler's description  of  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
during  his  wayfaring  and  sojourn  in  a  noble 
region,  and  among  an  interesting  and  hope- 
ful people  ;  and  though  not  a  complete 
picture  of  Servia,  it  is  a  collection  of 
sketches  from  the  life,  struck  off  with  a  free 
and  firm  hand,  and  bearing  on  the  face  of 
them  a  strong  warranty  of  their  truth.  Mr. 
Paton  is  the  least  prolix  of  travel-writers  ;. 
he  does  not  weary  his  readers  with  long 
dissertations  and  ponderous  inductions ;. 
but,  moving  about  with  his  eyes  and  ear» 
well  open,  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  seizing 
and  recording  pregnant  instances.  For 
example,  he  halts  at  a  road-side  tavern  to 
dine : 

"  A  booby,  with  idiocy  marked  on  his  coun* 
tenance,  was  lounging  about  the  door,  and 
when  our  mid-day  meal  was  done,  I  ordered 
the  man  to  give  him  a  glass  of  slivovitaay  a» 
plum-brandy  is  called.  He  Uien  came  for- 
ward, trembling  as  if  about  to  receive  sentence 
of  death,  and  taking  off  his  greasy  fez,  said,  *I 
drink  to  our  prince,  Kana  Georgovich,  and  to 
the  progress  and  enlightenment  of  the  nation/ 
I  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  torn,  wretch- 
ed habiliments  of  this  idiot  swineherd.  He 
was  too  stupid  to  entertain  these  sentiments 
himeeir,  but  this  trifling  circumstance  was  the 
leather  which  indicated  how  the  wind  blew* 
The  Servians  are  by  no  means  a  nation  of 
talkers ;  they  are  a  serious  people ;  and  if  the 
determination  to  rise  were  not  in  the  minds  of 
the  peojiJe,  it  would  not  be  on  the  lips  of  the 
baboou-visaged  oaf  of  an  insignificant  ham- 
let" 

The  following  admirable  passage  needs 
no  preface  or  comment : 

"On  the  day  of  departure  a  tap  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  enter  Holman  [the  blind  trav- 
eller] to  bid  me  good-bye.  Another  lap  at  the 
door,  and  enter  Milutinovich,  who  is  the  best  of 
the  living  poets  of  Servia,  and  has  been  some- 
times called  the  Oesian  of  the  Balkan.  Am 
for  his  other  pseudonyme,  *  the  Homer  of  a 
hundred  sieges,' that  must  have  been  invented 
by  Mr.  George  Robins,  the  Demosthenes  of 
'  one  hundred  rostra.*  The  reading  public  in 
Servia  is  not  yet  larce  enough  to  enable  a 
man  of  letters  lo  live  solely  by  his  works ;  so 
our  baid  has  a  situation  in  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble compositions  of  Milutinovich  is  an  address 
^o  a  young  surgeon,  who,  to  relieve  the  poet 
from  difficulties,  expended  in  the  printing  of 
hiB  poems  a  sum  which  he  had  destined  for 
his  own  support  at  a  university,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  degree. 
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'<  Now  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
one  of  the  oldest  legends  of  Bulgaria  is  that 
of  '  Poor  Lasar,'  which  runs  somewhat  thus  : 

"  *  The  day  departed  and  the  stranger 
oame,  as  the  moon  rose  on  the  silver  snow 
'  Welcome,'  said  the  poor  Lasar  to  the  stran- 
ger :  ^  Luibitza,  light  the  faggot  and  prepare 
the  supper.' 

" '  Luibitza  answered :  '  the  forest  is  wide, 
and  the  lighted  faggot  burns  bright,  but 
where  is  the  supper?  Have  we  noi  lasted 
since  yesterday  f* 

<'  <  Shame  and  confusion  smote  the  heart  of 
poor  Lasar. 

<    ^'Art  thou  a  Bulgarian,'  said  the  stran- 
ger, '  and  settest  not  tbod  before  thy  guest  V 

"  ^  Poor  Lasar  looked  in  the  cupboard,  and 
looked  in  the  garret,. nor  cruj;nb,  nor  onion 
were  found  in  either.  Shame  and  confusion 
smote  the  heart  of  poor  Lasar. 

'^ '  Hera  is  fat  and  fair  flesh,'  said  the  stran- 

£Br,  pointiug  to  Janko,  the  curly-haired  boy. 
uibitza  shrieked  and  fell.  '  Never,'  said  La- 
sar, *  shall  it  be  said  that  a  Bulgarian  was 
wanting  to  his  guest'  He  seized  a  hatchet, 
and  Jaiiko  was  slaughtered  as  a  lamb.  Ah, 
who  can  describe  the  supper  of  the  stranger? 
*^  ^  Lasar  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  at  niid- 
night  he  heard  the  stranger  cry  aloud,  ^  Arise, 
Lasar,  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God ;  the  hos- 

Jitality  of  Bulgaria  is  untarnished.  Thy  son 
anko  ia  restored  to  life,  and  thy  stores  are 
filled.* 

** '  Long  lived  the  rich  Lasar,  the  fair  Lui- 
bitzH,  and  the  curly-haired  Janko  ' 

*^  Milutinovich,  in  his  addresa  to  the  youth- 
ful surgeon,  compares  his  transcendent  gener- 
osiiy  to  the  sacrifice  made  by  Lasar  in  the 
wild  and  distasteful  legend  I  have  here  given. 

^'  I  introduced  the  poet  and  the  traveller  to 
each  other,  and  explained  their  respective 
merits  and  peculiarities.  Poor  old  Mdutino- 
vioh,  who  looked  on  his  own  journey  to 
Montenegro  as  a  memorable  feat,  was  awe- 
struck when  I  mentioned  the  innumerable 
couDiries  in  the  tour  quariers  of  the  world 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  blind  traveller. 
He  immediately  recollected  having  read  an 
account  of  him  m  tlie  Augsburg  Guzetie,  and 
with  a  reverential  simplicity  bei,'ged  me  to 
convey  to  him  his  desire  to  kiss  his  heard. 
Hotman  consenied  with  a  smile,  and  Miluuno- 
vich,  advancing  as  if  he  were  about  to  wor- 
ship a  deity,  lifted  the  peak  of  white  hairs  from 
the  beard  of  the  aged  stranger,  pressed  them 
to  his  lips,  and  prayed  aloud  that  he  might 
return  to  his  home  in  safety. 

'^  In  old  Europe  Milutinovich  would  have 
been  called  an  actor ;  but  his  deportment,  if  it 
had  the  originality,  had  also  the  childish  sim- 
plicity of  nature." 

Mr.  Paten's  reminiscences  frequently 
assume  a  dramatic  form.  He  is  fond  ol 
noting  down  snatches  of  dialogue, — ao  ex- 


[NOT. 

celleot  method,  which  enables  him  to  pre- 
:<er?e  much  of  the  native  hue  of  bis  facto. 
— «.  g. 

*' '  I  think.'  said  I  to  the  entertainer,  as  I 
dhook  the  crumbs  out  of  my  napkin,  and  took 
the  firnt  whifi'  of  my  chibouque,  *  iliat  if  Ste- 
phen Dushan's  chief  cook  were  to  rise  from 
ihe  grave,  he  could  not  give  us  better  tare.' 

"  Captain. — Grod  sends  us  good  provender, 
good  pasture,  <:ood  flocks  and  herds,  good 
corn  and  fruits,  and  wood  and  water.  The 
land  is  rich,  the  climate  excellent;  but  we 
are  often  in  political  troubles. 

"Att/Aor.— These  recent  affairs  are  trifles, 
atid  you  are  too  young  to  recollect  the  revoltt- 
lions  ot  Kara  Georg. 

**  Captain. — Yes,  I  am ;  but  do  you  see  that 
Boluk  Bashi,  who  arcompanied  you  hiiher  t 
His  liistory  is  a  droll  illustration  of  past  times. 
Simco  Slivovatfi  is  a  brave  soldier ;  but,  al- 
though a  Servian,  has  two  wives. 

"  Author. — Is  he  a  Moslem  ? 

^  Captain. — Not  at  all.  In  the  time  of  Kara 
Georg  he  was  an  active  guerilla  fighter,  and 
took  prisoner  a  Turk  called  Siui  Mengifi, 
whose  life  he  spared.  In  the  year  1813,  whea 
Servia  was  temporarily  reconquered  by  the. 
Turks,  the  same  Sidi  Mengia  returned  to 
Zliupa,  and  said, '  Where  is  the  brave  Servian 
who  saved  my  life?'  The  Boluk  Basiii  bein^ 
found,  he  said  to  him,  *  My  friend,  you  deserve 
another  wife  tor  your  generosity.'  *  1  cannot 
marry  two  wives,'  said  Sinio;  *niy  religion 
forbids  it*  But  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
country  being  sought  out.  Sidi  Mengia  sent  a 
message  to  tlie  priest  of  the  place,  ordering 
him  to  marry  Simo  to  the  voung  won  an. 
The  priest  refused ;  but  Sidi  Mengia  sent  a 
second  threatetiing  message;  c^o  the  priest 
married  the  couple.  The  two  wives  live  to- 
gether to  this  day,  in  the  house  of  Simo,  at 
Zliupa.  The  archbishop,  since  the  depariure 
of  the  Turks,  has  repeatcilly  called  on  Simo 
to  repudiate  his  second  wife;  but  the  principal 
obRtiicle  is  the  first  wife,  who  looks  upon  the 
second  as  a  sort  of  siBtc^r.  Under  these  anom- 
alous circumstance^  Smio  wns  undt- r  a  sort  of 
excommunication,  until  he  had  made  a  liasliion 
of  repudiating  the  second  wills,  by  the  first 
adopting  her  as  a  sister." 

Here  is  a  ludicrous,  but  very  excusable 
blunder,  at  which  thuiie  may  laugh  who 
have  never  fallen  into  any  similar  absurdity. 

"The  major  of  the  town  [i'rassova]  after 
swallowing  counth-sB  boxen  ot  Morrisoirt:  pills, 
died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  not  begun  to 
take  them  soon  enou&fh.  The  conpumption  of 
the<3e  drugs  ai  that  lime  almost  surpassed  be- 
lief. There  was  scan-ely  a  sickly  or  hypo- 
(hondriac  person  from  the  Hill  of  Fresburg  to 
the  Iron  Gates,  who  had  not  taken  large  quan- 
tities of  them." 
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From  Tait't  Maftsine. 

TRAVELS  OP    A  SCOTTISH  CRAFTSMAN. 

A  Scottish  CraftsmatCs  Travels  in  the 
United  States  and  C/tnada,  in  the  years 
1840,  1841,  and  1842.  By  Tfiiliam 
Thomson  of  Stonehaven,  Edinburgh  i 
Oliver  d&  Boyd. 

Wb  cannot  guess  where  this  little  book 
has  been  sleeping  for  three  years  :  but  i|  is, 
if  not  exactly  the  book,  then  the  kind  of 
book  on  America  which  we  have  long  de- 
sired to  see.  British  travellers  in  the  United 
States  run   generally   in   the  s&me  track. 
They  land  at  New  York ;  they  have  intro- 
ductions to  a  few  great  merchants,  leading 
statesmen,  and  celebrated  professors  of  col- 
leges and  preachers.     They  see  Broadway, 
they  survey  the  public  institutions,  and  de- 
scribe their  own  hotel  or  boarding-house  ; 
try  a  touch  at  the  sublime  in  the  way  of  de- 
scriptidTi  of  the  Hudson ;  steam  on  to  Bos- 
ton, tell  of  ministers,  go  to  Albany,  perhaps 
to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  then  back  to  Phil- 
adelphia, take  a  peep  at  Washington  and 
the  Congress,  at  the  Slave  States,  and  now 
and  then  proceed  as  far  as  New  Orleans, 
and  even  ''the  far  west,"  by  the  lakes  and 
the  Mississippi ;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
observe  the  same  objects,  and  receive  the 
same  impressions,  modified  only  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their   having   been    Whig, 
Tory,  or  Radical,  before  they  set  forth  upon 
their  travels.     In  the  little  book  upon  our 
table,  an  artisan's  tour,  and  that  a  pretty 
lengthy  and  extensive  one,  there  is  happily 
nothing  whatever  about  the  fashionable  cir- 
cles  of  New  York,  or  the  learned  coteries 
of  Boston;    little   about   sermons  or  lec- 
tures, and  nothing  about  anniversaries  and 
speeches,    and  Sing-sing,    and  the    other 
hackneyed  sights,  and  out-worn  Lions  of 
the  Union.     The  book  consists  of  a  plain, 
intelligent  workman's  brief  relation  of  what 
he  saw  in  a  country  where  his  class  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  the  most  enviable  also.     America 
is  a  bad  land  for  "  aristocrats,"  or  wealthy 
people  of  ''  highly  civilized  "  tastes   and 
habits ;  and  an  indifferent  one  for  scholars 
and  literary  or  idle  persons;  though  it  is, 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  land  in  which 
"the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number"   is,   partly   from   institution  and 
partly  from  circumstance,  the  most  effectu- 
ally promoted  and  secured  ;  and  it  is  of  tbe 
"greatest  number"    these  travels  speak. 
The  author  makes  no  pretensions  to  "  mak- 
ing a  book ;"  a  disreputable  if  not  a  dishon- 
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est  art,  by  the  way  :  but,  in  his  own  direct 
words,  says, — 

Having  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
having  been  employed  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union  and  in  Upper  Canada,  having  eaten 
with  them,  and  sat  down  at  their  firesides — 
sometimes  living  amongst  tradesmen  and  me^ 
chanics,  and  sometimes  amongst  farmers — I 
devoted  my  attention  principally  to  the  collec- 
tion of  information  on  the  actual  condition  of 
the  farmers  and  tradesmen — what  they  eat, 
drink,  and  what  they  wear ;  and  seeing  that 
the  numerous  books  that  have  been  written  on 
the  subject  do  not  descend  far  enougrh  into  the 
scale  of  society,  do  not  enter  closely  enough 
into  the  minutia  of  every-day  life,  to  convey 
any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition 
of  those  who  have  to  toil  for  iheir  daily  subsist- 
ence, I  purpose  to  make  this  my  task. 

A  more  useful  office  could  not  be  under- 
taken ;  and  we  only  wish  that  the  author's 
modesty  had  permitted  him  to  tell  us  a  good 
deal  more ;  though  we  probably  have  ob- 
tained the  cream  of  his  experience.     He  is 
a   native  of  Stonehaven,  and  by  trade  a 
worker  in  wool, — a  carder  and  spinner  of 
wool,  as  we  take  it.     Being  threatened  with 
pulmonary  disease,  he  was  advised  to  try  a 
warmer  climate  ;  and,  having  two  brothers 
settled  in  South  Carolina,  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  soon  recovered  his 
health,  and  afterwards  traversed  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ;  travelling  like  a 
German  wandering  craftsman,  and  stopping 
a  few  days  or  weeks  here  and  there,  wher- 
ever be  could  obtain  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment.    This  he  oAen  did  to  have  better  op- 
portunities of  ascertaining  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  people.     In  the  winter  months  he 
went  first  among  the  manufactories  of  the 
Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  summer 
perambulated  the  northern  states;   work- 
ing either  with  the  farmers  or  at  the  facto- 
ries, as  was  most  convenient.     In  this  way 
he  visited  nearly  all  the  Atlantic  states  and 
Upper  Canada ;  and  afterwards  Ohio,  In- 
diana,  Kentucky,   Illinois,  Missouri,    the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
&c.  dz^c.     He  found  temporary  employment 
in  cotton  mills,  as  well  as  in  the  wool-card^ 
ers*  mills,  and  every  where  laid  himself  out 
to  learn  the  real  condition  and  character  of 
the  people.     For  acquiring  this  knowledge^ 
he  found  much  better  opportunities  than 
those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  travellers  by 
profession. 

First  we  may  see,  in  his  book,  the  great 
matter  of  how  the  people  live,  what  they 
eat  and  drink,  and  how  they  are  lodged 
and  clothed. 
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In  Augusta  (Georgia),  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  at  the  Eai^Ie  and  Phosnix  Hotel,  I 
paid  two  dollars  per  day.    This  would  not  do 
with  me,  as  I  intended  to  settle  for  sometime ; 
and  I  looked  for  a  boarding  honte,  such  as  me- 
chanics lived  at,  but  could  not  get  any  thing 
like  a  decent  place  for  less  than  five  dollars  a 
week.     In  this  house  were  tailors,  policemen, 
coopers — ten  or  twelve  altogether.      Single 
bed^moms  for  the  most  part.    There  was  a 
large  room  for  eating  in,  which  had  no  preten- 
sion to  elegance.     One  ol'  the  boarders  was 
an  Englishman,  a  journeyman  tailor,   who 
came  out  about  five  years  ago,  with  only  one 
coat ;  now  he  has  plenty,  sports  a  gold  watch, 
and  a  silver-headed  cane  ;  sat  at  one  end  qf 
the  table,  the  lady  of  the  house  at  the  other. 
I  have  never  seen  the  same  propriety  of  con  • 
duct  and  gentlemanly  manners  amongst  the 
same  class  of  persons  in  my  own  country. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  used  at  breakfast  and 
supper,  and  water  at  dinner.     At  every  meal 
there  is  abundance  of  beef,  pork,  ham,  tongues, 
bread,  homony,    waafel    cakes,    cucumbers, 
fresh  in  season  or  pickled.     It  is  very  rare  to 
see  soup  at  an  American  table.    Good  knives 
and  forks,  and  clean.    I  ob<$erved  that  the  wil- 
low pattern  of  plates  and  dishes  is  about  as 
common   in  the  States  as  in  this  country. 
Every  one  rises  from  table  as  soon  as  he  has 
swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  for  they  are  not 
creat  eaters.    The  general  hour  for  breakfast 
18  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  trades- 
men always  eat  before  going  out  to  work ;  din- 
ner between  twelve  and  one;  and  supper  at 
six  in  the  evening.    Tradesmen  here  are  very 
clean  in  their  habits,  generally  washing  before 
they  come  to  table  ;  and  it  is  rare  to  see  even 
a  speck  of  dirt  below  the  nails  of  their  fingers. 
Their  shirts  are  generally  made  without  col- 
lars;  but  they  have  moveable  collars,   or, 
"dickies,"  which  they  renew  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  are  always  tidy  and  clean. 
In  their  bed-rooms  they  have  their  brushep, 
combs,  ^c,  and  perform  their  toilet  with  con- 
siderable care.     These  remaiks  apply  to  me- 
chanics ;  and  this  term,  in  the  American  vo- 
cabulary, applies  to  all  tradesmen.    In  the 
southern  cities,  where  labor  is  high,  a  tailor 
can  make  twelve  dollars  a- week,  if  a  good 
hand  ;  and  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  and  car- 
penters, from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a- 
day.    But  stout,  healthy  younir  men,  that  come 
''om  the  northern  states  and  from  Europe,  for 
the  sake  of  high  wages,  are  wilted  and  wither- 
up  in  a  few  years,  like  a  *'  pinlhewiddy." 

In  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey, 
and  in  many  others,  as  well  as  in  Upper 
Canada,  there  are  many  factories  upon  a 
small  scale  for  carding  and  spinning  wool ; 
or  for  carding  only  the  material,  which  is 
afterwards  spun  in  the  houses  of  the  farm- 
ers. Id  a  district  around  the  town  of  Pat- 
erson  in  Jersey,  a  thriving  place  of  about 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  there  were  ten 
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or  twelve  of  these  small  factories  where 
the  people  were  found 

— rather  better  off  in  regard  to  lodging  and 
clothing,  and  decidedly  superior  in  manners,  to 
people  of  the  same  description  in  Scotland. 

The  state  of  New  York  is  full  of  these 
places  too.  Around  Poughkeepsie,  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son— where  there  is  plenty  of  water-power, 
and  where  there  are  several  carpet-works 
wilhin  twenty  miles  of  the  place — there  are  at 
least  thirty  of  these  small  establishments. 
Some  of  these  have  as  many  as  eight  broad 
looms  employed,  partly  on  country  work,  and 
partly  manufacturing  lor  the  New  York  mark- 
et At  one  of  them,  near  Washington  Hollow, 
I  wrought  for  a  few  weeks,  spinning  on  a  hand- 
jenny  of  eighty  spindles,  after  a  condenser. 
This  place  was  altogether  for  country  work. 
A  short  lime  ago  it  was  a  satinetl  manufac- 
tory. There  were'  eight  very  good  power 
looms,  but  ihey  are  not  in  operation  now.  The 
farmers  brought  tlie  work  to  the  mill  in  their 
riding  wagons ;  and  when  it  was  for  rolls,  car- 
ried it  home  with  them  again  to  be  spun,  as  in 
Scotland  ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  wool 
brought  to  the  mill  was  lef\  to  be  manufactur- 
ed into  cloth — flannel,  satinett,  and  broadcloth. 
Some  paid  money,  but  more  wrought  on 
shares ;  that  is,  the  farmer  brought  100  lbs.  of 
wool,  which  was  manufactured  into  cloth  ;  the 
manufacturer  receiving  one  half  of  the  finish- 
ed goods  in  payment  for  his  work,  and  the 
farmer,  who  supplied  the  wool,  getting  the 
other  half;  and  this  plan  is  followed  very  gen- 
erally through  the  different  states  where  I 
have  been.  Cash  is  generally  paid  for  card- 
ing rolls.  The  manufacturer  pays  his  store 
accounts  with  cloth  or  yarn;  and  when  he 
rents  the  mill  of  another,  part  of  the  rent  is 
not  unfrequently  paid  in  kind.  Another  very 
common  plan  is  to  pay  the  workmen  one  half 
in  money  and  the  other  in  goods.  Workmen, 
af\er  they  get  acquainted  in  a  neighborhood, 
do  not  dislike  this  plan  so  much  as  might  be 
supposed;  lor  they  can  generally  pay  their 
own  store  accounts  with  goods.  If  they  want 
a  pair  of  shoes,  they  can  give  the  shoemaker 
a  piece  of  satinett  that  will  make  a  pair  of 
trowsers  in  payment  for  them,  and  so  on. 

I  shall  now  describe  how  we  got  on  at  the 
place  above  alluded  to.  The  mill  was  a  frame 
house,  three  stories  high ;  the  power  a  bucket- 
well  wheel ;  in  the  lower  flat  were  the  fulling- 
mill,  scouring-rollers,  cropping-machine,  &c. ; 
in  the  next  flat  there  were  three  carding  ma- 
chines (two  for  carding  rolls)  and  one  conden- 
ser ;  the  third  flat  was  full  of^power  and  hand- 
looms,  and  the  jenny  I  wrought  on — all  as 
good  as  if  John  bugden,  of  Leeds,  had  made 
thep.  Here  we  were  paid  in  money;  my 
own  wages  and  that  of  the  others  varying  from 
five  to  seven  dollars  a-week.  We  boarded 
with  the  Bo88  [Master]  (at  two  dollars  per 
week,  including  washing,)  who  had  a  family 
of  grown-up  daughters  ;  commenced  work  at 
sunrise,  and  were  always  called  to  breakfast 
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before  we  had  wrought  one  hour.  Ourbreak- 
fafit-table  was  covered  with  a  white  cotton 
Osnaburg  cloth  ;  tbere  was  always  some  Icind 
of  meat — sometimes  roast  fowls,  hot  bread, 
raw  onions  (dished  up  with  vinegar  and  pep- 
per), mush,  pickles,  buckwheat  cakes  (smok- 
ing  hot,  which  were  very  good  when  buttered 
on  both  sides,  and  eaten  with  molasses).  We 
returned  to  work  immediately  on  finishing 
breakfast ;  and  were  called  to  dmner  at  twelve, 
which  was  not  very  different  from  breakfast, 
only  the  tea-things  were  not  paraded  with  so 
much  show.  The  workmen  sat  at  table  with- 
out their  coats,  with  their  shirt  sleeves  rolled 
up ;  and  I  never  saw  them  sit  down  without 
washing  their  hands,  and  their  face,  too,  if  it 
was  dirty.  After  dinner  we  rested  an  hour ; 
had  supper  at  six  o'clock — pretty  much  the 
ftame  as  at  breakfast,  and  then  we  wrought  till 
dark.  Although  the  man  who  rented  and  car- 
ried on  the  place  was  a  poor  hard-working  man. 
the  same  politeness  and  good  feeling  prevaileo 
in  the  family  that  I  have  spoken  of  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Americans  generally.  Our  Sun- 
days were  spent  in  lounging  about;  some 
went  to  meeting,  but  more  went  to  gather 
cherries  and  huckleberries.  The  first  Sunday 
I  was  there,  while  sitting  at  the  door,  remark- 
ing to  nnyself  the  gay  parties  that  were  driv- 
ing along  the  road  in  their  wagons,  the  Boss, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  I  felt  lonesome,  asked  me 
to  go  into  the  room,  where  his  daughters  were 
chattering,  laughing,  and  amusing  themselves. 
When  they  understood  that  1  liked  music,  they 
sung  to  me  the  *^  Braes  of  Bimiebousle,"  and 
**  Jessie  of  Dunblane,''  as  pleased  and  as  inno- 
cent-like as  young  lambs.  This  was  rather  a 
different  way  of  spending  the  Sunday  after- 
noon from  what  I  bad  been  taught  in  my  fa- 
ther's house ;  yet  such  is  the  effect  of  example, 
and  the  influence  of  bright  eyes  and  sweet 
voices,  that  I  was  pleased. 

There  are  numerous  hand-loom  weavers 
throughout  all  these  states,  who  make  a  very 
comfortable  living.  The  way  they  carr}'  on 
their  work  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  country  weavers  in  Scotland ;  only  thev 
have  longer  webs,  and  are  rather  better  paid. 
The  kind  of  work  most  common  is  wincey, 
satinetts,  and  flannel.  The  latter  article  is 
very  generally  used  by  the  country  people,  for 
shirts  to  the  men  and  petticoats  to  the  women. 
It  is  always  woven  white,  and  the  yarn  is  very 
good.  Many  of  the  farmers  have  looms  in  thei  r 
own  houses;  but  this  is  more  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity than  choice,  and  they  consider  a  weaver  in 
the  neighborhood  an  acqjuisition ;  will  help  him 
to  build  a  house,  sell  him  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  lake  an  interest  in  his  success.  I  have 
been  told  by  weavers  and  people  about  the 
mills,  that  a  good  many  leave  their  places  and 
buy — even  sometimes  get — a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  commence  in  this  way.  I  have  seen 
several  who  were  very  comfortable ;  their 
houses  literally  crammed  with  bundles  of  yarn, 
and  their  children  filling  bobbins— and  who 
owned  a  cow  or  two,  a  pig,  some  chickens,  lots 
of  ladlao  corn,  aad  potatoes. 
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At  a  flying  jump  we  must  take  the  reader 
to  Cincinnati,  where  our  traveller  worked 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  style  of  living  amongst  tradesmen  in 
the  *'  Queen  City  of  the  West,"  is  superior  to 
anything  I  had  hitherto  seen.  The  usual  rate 
of  boarding  is  two  dollars  per  week.  In  the 
house  where  I  boarded  (J.  G.  Jones's,  Seventh 
Street),  we  paid  two  and  a  half  dollars  per 
week.  In  this  house  we  had,  as  lodgers, 
two  single  ladies — seamstresses,  or,  as  they 
are  called  here,  tailoresses.  I  believe  they  paid 
rather  less ;  perhaps  one  and  three  quarters  or 
two  dollars.  They  managed  to  pay  this  by 
working  at  the  needle,  and  to  dress  genteelly. 
There  were  also  one  house- painter,  whose 
wages,  in  winter,  was  one  and  a  quarter  dollar 
a-day,  in  summer  one  and  a  half;  a  man  that 
wrought  in  a  pork-house,  whose  wages  varied 
from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day ;  three  cabinet 
makers,  whose  general  wases,  at  piece-work, 
varied  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  week  (one 
of  them  sometimes  as  high  as  fourteen  dol- 
lars) ;  a  loafer  (that  is,  an  idle  fellow),  whose 
wife  managed,  at  dress-making,  to  keep  them 
both ;  and  myself  j  a  wool-spinner,  making  from 
•even  to  eight  dollars  per  week.  This  was 
our  family ;  whose  wages  are  a  fair  sample  of 
what  tradesmen  can  make  here.  Our  bed- 
rooms were  large  and  airy,  but  crowded.  In 
my  room  there  were  three  beds,  two  sleeping 
in  each ;  but  the  mistress  would  not  venture  to 
put  two  together  without  the  consent  of  both 
partief .  I  observed  they  were  cleanly  in  their 
habits — using  night-shirts,  washing  as  regu- 
larly as  they  rose,  and  rising  regularly  as  day- 
light began  to  glimmer.  A  hand-bell  was 
rung  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, and  again  when  it  was  on  the  table,  where 
all,  as  they  cume  from  their  rooms,  took  their 
regular  seats,  without  grace^  or  waiting  for 
their  neighbors ;  and,  having  swallowed  their 
breakfast  hurriedly,  got  up  and  went  off  to 
work.  The  morning  salutations  were  such  as 
are  not  very  common  amongst  tradesmen  in 
this  country.  "  Good  morning.  Miss  Stone  ;" 
"  Good  morning,  sir;" — "  Morning," — "  Morn- 
ing," "  Morning"  all  round.  Coffee  and  tea  ; 
ham  and  eggs  (which  they  eat  out  of  tumblers, 
breaking  in  three  or  four,  stirring  in  a  little 
salt,  supping  it  all  up  in  the  time  one  would 
be  «crapmg  out  the  shell  of  an  ^gg  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Old  Country);  roasted  chickens, 
salads,  pickles,  vinegar,  pepper  (black  ana 
red),  hot  biscuits,  Jonney  cake,  and  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  butter,  were  the  constant  fare 
at  breakfast  But  the  dinner  was  glorious : — 
roast  pig,  a  turkey  (the  very  ruins  of  which 
would  have  dined  a  small  family),  and  rounds 
of  splendid  beef.  Captain  Barclay  of  Ury 
may  say  what  he  chooses  about  the  breed  of 
cattle;!  only  wish,  amidst  all  his  improve- 
ments, he  could  introduce  a  breed  that  the 
working  people  of  this  country  could  get  half 
as  good  a  share  of  as  the  laborers  in  America 
get  of  theirs. 
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The  prospect  berore  the  maeter  manufactu- 
rers is  certainly  very  encouraging;  they  have 
raw  material  in  abundance,  and  a  home  mark- 
et, the  rapidly-increasing  demands  of  which 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  supply* 

We  omit  all  the  technical  details  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  machinery  used,  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  as  these  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  initiated.  But  every 
one  can  comprehend  what  our  intelligent 
traveller  notices,  as  the  drawbacks  which 
America  presents  to  the  emigrant,  and  lo 
every  manufacturing  master. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  want  of  cap- 
ital, an  ill-regulated  system  of  credit,  and  an 
utter  want  of  a  circulating  medium  of  any 
value  or  stability.  Besides,  ihe  manufactures 
of  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  &c.,  depend  upon  legis- 
lative protection  for  iheir  very  existence,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  contend  with  those 
of  Europe.  It  frequently  happens,  therefore, 
that  alterations  in  the  tariff  destroy  the  stability 
of  manufacturing  property.  But,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  a  manu- 
facturing nation.  In  the  year  1840  they  ex- 
ported 3,549,007  dollars'  worih  of  cotton  goods 
of  their  own  liianufacture.  I  have  seen  a  fair 
article  of  broadcloth  made  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  at  from  two  dollars  to  two  and  a  half; 
domestic  cottons,  of  the  lower  qualities,  as 
cheap  as  they  could  be  bought  in  Glasgow ; 
cut  nails  at  four  cents  per  pound;  and  all  tliis, 
not  by  the  labor  of  a  pauper  population,  but 
from  improvements  in  mechanics,  labor-saving 
machines,  and  the  abundance  of  all  the  ma- 
terials of  wealth. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  circulating 
medium  throughout  the  Union,  and  the 
anomalies  which  almost  every  state  presents, 
is  a  very  serious  grievance,  and  one  little 
adverted  to  by  former  travellers.  On  this 
head,  Mr.  Thomson  says, 

The  greatest  annoyance  I  was  subjected  lo 
in  travelling  was  in  exchanging  money.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  wretched  slate  of 
the  currency— which  is  all  bills  issued  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  companiea,  cities,  and  states, 
—almost all  of  which  are  bankrupt;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thinj?,  they  cannot  redeem 
their  issues. .  All  the  hills  are  at  a  discount, 
varying  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,;  and  such 
rags  of  bills,  too  \  In  some  of  the  states  they 
issue  bank  notes  for  as  small  sums  as  three- 
pence sterling ;  and  in  all  of  them  the  bills  are 
as  low  as  one  dollar.  And  these  do  not  pass 
out  of  the  state,  or  frequently  out  of  the  city 
in  which  they  are  issued.  It  is  true  there  is,  in 
Charleston,  New  York,  and  some  of  the  east- 
ern cities,  good  monev  issued  by  private  banks, 
that  can  be  converted  into  specie  at  sight :  but 
the  amount  of  this  money  in  circulation  is  so 
small^  that  it  forms  no  important  part  of  the 
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currency  of  the  country,  which  is  generally  in 
the  depreciated  '*  shinplasters  "  of  these  bank- 
rupt banks. 

Some  of  these  bills  promise  to  pay  (?)  in 
specie ;  some  are  issued,  promising  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  debts  due  to  said  com- 
pany ;  some  promise  to  be  paid  on  demand  in 
current  bank  notes,  which  are  as  bad  as  their 
own ;  some  bear  a  promise  to  be  received  in 
payment  of  a  ride  on  a  railway  ; — all  sorts  ol 
notes — some  bearing  interest  But  all  are  de- 
preciated below  the  specie  standard. 

The  state  of  the  currency  is  farther  illua- 
trated. 

A  traveller  arrives  in  Louisville  from  New 
Orleans,  and  he  has  twenty  dollars  of  the  mu- 
nicipal money  of  the  latter  city ;  they  are  of 
no  use  to  him  here,  for  they  are  not  current 
He  goes  to  an  exchange  omce,  and  he  gets 
nineteen  dollars  for  his  twenty,  equally  bad, 
but  they  are  current  in  Louisville.  The  next 
customer  that  comes  in  to  the  money  merchant 
is  going  to  New  Orleans,  and  he  wants  to  ex- 
change his  money  for  bills  that  will  pass  cur- 
rent there  ;  and  he  gets  them  on  paymg  a  per 
centage  to  the  broker.  And  thus,  what  gives 
people  travelling  a  great  deal  of  annoyance, 
makes  a  profitable  business  to  the  money 
changer. 

When  I  received  thirty  dollars  of  wages  for 
working,  say  in  Cincinnati,  I  wanted  to  carry 
twenty  of  it  away  with  roe ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use  to  me  out  of  the  state,  so  I  carried  it  to  a 
broker,  and  sold  it  to  him  fur  seventeen  Span- 
ish milled  dollars.  And  thus,  what  came  in  at 
the  door  went  out  at  the  window,  and  a  little 
more ;  for  these  money-changers  charge  no 
regular  rates  of  per  centage — which,  indeed, 
would  be  impossiole  in  buying  or  selling  bills 
that  are  changing  their  value  every  day. 

Having  seen  something  of  the  condition 
of  the  factory  people,  we  may  now  have  a 
glance  at  the  planters  and  farmers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Union. 

I  will  now  (says  Mr.  Thomson)  describe 
a  planter's  house  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  about 
eight  miles  from  Augusta,  who  owned  a  man- 
ufucturing  establishment,  to  whom  I  went  in 
search  of  employment  It  was  a  handsome 
but  not  large  frame  house,  with  every  thing 
in  good  taste  about  it  I  went  up  to  the  front 
door,  and  asked  if  Judge  Sley  was  at  home: 
a  lady  answered,  '^  No,  that  he  was  on  his  cir- 
cuit (he  was  a  district  judge),  and  that  it  would 
be  some  days  before  he  returned."  She  showed 
me  into  an  elegantly-furnished  room ;  I  then 
told  the  lady,  who  was  the  judge's  wife,  my 
name,  and  that  I  was  a  wool-carder  and  spin- 
ner, wanting  employment  A  lady,  in  her  cir- 
cumstances, in  this  country,  would  very  quickly 
have  changed  her  manners  on  such  a  piece  of 
information ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  here. 
I  was  treated  with  the  greatest  coDsideratim 
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and  unobtrusive   politeness,  and  desired  to 
make  myself  at  home,  and  remain  with  them 
till  the  judge  returned,  which  he  did  in  a  few 
days.     His   reception,    aller    a    fortnieht'e 
abeence,  is  worthy  of  notice.    The  old  lady 
caught  hold  of  him  first,  and  kissed  him ;  the 
daughters,  handsome  grown-up  ladies,  put 
their  arms  about  his  neck  and  hugged  him, 
the  younger  ones  scrambling  to  get  at  him  3 
and,  what  struck  me  as  most  remarkable,  two 
of  the  house-servants,  negroes  black  as  Erebus, 
made  a  bold  push  at  the  old  gentleman,  hold- 
ing out  their  hands,  which  he  shook  heartily, 
with  kind  words  of  inquiry  after  their  health. 
I  was  pleased,  too,  with  my  reception,  and 
could  not  help  drawing  a  comparison  between 
bis  manner  to  me,  and  the  hauteur  and  indiffer- 
ence I  have  experienced  when  asking  for  em- 
ployment from  gentlemen  in  similar  circum- 
stances in  this  country.  In  speaking,  he  treated 
me  with  perfect  equality,  called  me    ''Mr. 
Thomson,''  said  "Yes,  Sir,"  or  "No,  Sir," 
just  as  I  would  do,  in  speaking  to  a  gentleman 
1  held  in  high  estimation.    I  sat  at  the  same 
table.     The  young  ladies  played  on  the  piano, 
and  BUDg  Scotch  songs.    The  old  gentleman 
too,  sung  "  Scots  wha  hae  "  with  great  spirit. 
And  all  this,  not  to  plea^i^,  and  make  comfort- 
able, a  gentleman  who  'could  repay  them  in 
kind,  but  to  a  stranger  seeking  employment, 
not  fashionably  dressed,  but  clean  and  decent. 
I  have  travelled  and  wrought  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  never  had  a  tithe  of  the  kindness  and 
consideration  shown  me  that  I  had  here.    And 
this  was  not  a  solitary  instance :  on  another 
occasion,  in  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina,  I  ap- 
plied to  Colonel  Beausket,  who  has  a  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactory  at  Vaucluse,  about 
100  miles  from  Charleston.    On  calling  on 
him  at  his  house,  near  Charleston,  I  received 
the  same  consideration  and  politeness.    It  was 
in  the  evening  when  I  called,  and  he  was  at 
home,  in  the  midet  of  his  family.    Under  such 
circumstances,  in  this  country,  I  would  have 
been  told  to  call  again.    Here  I  was  immedi- 
ately shown  into  the  parlor,  and  seated  in  the 
family  circle.    He  told  me  he  could  not  em- 
ploy me,  but  that  as  I  wished  to  go  up  the 
country,  I  might  slop  at  his  place,  and  see  the 
establishment,  which  I  will  take  notice  of  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  manufactories  of  Amer- 
ica.    It  was  something  new  to  me  to  be  treated 
with  such  attention  by  those  from  whom  I  was 
seeking  work.    This  gentleman,  being  about 
to  return  that  evening  to  the  city,  asked  me  to 
ride  down  with  him  in  his  carriage ;  and,  as 
It  was  now  dark,  I  gladly  accepted  his  otter. 
I  may  here  mention,  that  a  few  days  after  I 
went  up  the  country  to  the  manufactory,  where 
I  remamed  a  week,  and  received  the  same 
hoepitality  from  the  manager. 

There  is  a  steam -boat  and  railway  commu- 
nication all  the  way  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
Yofk.  The  time  occupied  is  between  six  and 
seven  days,  and  the  expense  about  ninety  dol- 
lars.    The  people  that  travel  on  these  routes 
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are  mostly  planters  and  their  families,  and 
mercantile  men — almost  all  young  people,  and 
well  dressed — the  ladies  particularly  so. 
Sometimes  a  poor  man,  with  a  linsey-woolsey 
coat  and  a  very  bad  hat,  will  travel  by  these 
expensive  routes ;  and  I  was  well  pleased  to 
see  that  such  a  person  was  not  avoided  or 
looked  down  upon  on  that  account:  Neither 
did  he  appear  as  if  he  felt  any  inferiority ;  but 
looked  up  boldly,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion freely  with  the  most  fashionably-dressed ; 
and  these  did  not  appear  to  be  annoyed  when 
a  poor  man  made  up  to  them,  but  joined  in  the 
laugh  or  argument  on  terms  of  perfect  equal- 
ity. I  have  battled  the  watch,  with  a  general 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  senator  on  the  other, 
and  they  did  .not  seem  to  think  themselves  a 
whit  out  of  their  element  in  conversing  with  a 
man  they  knew  to  be  a  tradesman.    .    . 

Mr.  Thomson  adds  his  testimony  to  the 
respect  with  which  women  are  universally 
treated  in  America,  and  frequently  refers 
to  the  difference  of  manners,  and  to  Amer- 
ican superior  breeding.  If  we  have  at  home 
a  more  "  highly  civilized,"  a  more  cour- 
tier-like and  polished  class,  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  the  common 
people  of  America,  as  a  nation,  are  cer- 
tainly more  polite  or  less  boorish  than  our 
laboring  class.  This  holds  especially  of  the 
South. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  difference  in 
the  manners  of  children.  In  passing  through 
Glasgow  on  my  return  home,  I  was  looking  at 
James  Watt's  monument,  when  a  little  girl, 
about  ten  years  of  age,  came  up  to  me,  and 
said,  ^'  Man,  can  ye  tell  me  whaur  aboot  Brig 
Street  is  ?"  Under  similar  circumstances,  an 
American  child,  of  the  very  poorest  class — 
even  a  young  negro  —  would  have  said, 
"Please  sir,"  &c. 

There  is  a  very  absurd  custom  amongst  the 
workinff  classes  of  Scotland.  If  a  man  tries 
to  speaik  the  English,  language  with  propriety, 
or  teach  his  children  to  be  polite  and  good- 
mannered,  he  is  laughed  at  oy  his  neighbors. 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  use  of  old-fashioned 
words  or  provincial  phrases — children  may  be 
taught  to  oe  polite  and  to  express  themselves 
in  any  language — it  is  the  sentiment  conveyed 
that  1  look  to ;  and  I  think  we  are  far  behind 
the  Americans  in  our  mode  of  cultivating  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  children.  As  far  as  I 
had  opportunities  of  observing,  children  are 
farther  advanced  in  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge than  those  of  the  same  age  and  under 
similar  circumstances  in  this  country  are. 
They  do  not  whip  children  much,  but  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  rational  beings ;  and  they 
are  repaid  with  many  fond  endearments  and 
the  confidence  of  the  children. 

Very  little  children  have  their  place  at 
table,  their  tea  and  coffee,  and  a  little  bit  of 
chicken.    "  Will  you  have  a  little  bit  of  ham^ 
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Anne,  my  dear?"  says  an  affectionate  mother 
to  her  httle  daushtiir,  that  can  hardly  lisp, 
"  Yes.  ma'am."  1  used  to  lell  them  how  they 
reared  the  buirdly  chiels  and  strapping  lasses 
in  Scotland ;  and  thev  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  strong  and  healthy  emigrants  they 
are  accustomed  to  see  arriving  from  the  '*  Old 
Country  "  did  not  get  their  sairin  of  beef,  ex- 
cept perhaps  once  a-year,  such  as  at  Christ- 
mas, or  some  other  set  time. 

I  think  if  the  men  of  America  and  those  of 
Britain  were  to  have  a  fight,  it  might  be  an 
even  bet  who  would  win,  but  if  the  ladies  were 
to  take  up  the  quarrel,  "  my  conscience !"  what 
a  whipping  the  transatlantic  ladles  would  get. 
There  are  wives  in  Stonehaven  that  1  would 
back  against  a  dozen  of  them.  • 

In  one  place  it  is  said,  "  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  country  seems  to  be  carried  on 
by  what  in  Britain  would  be  called  boys." 

There  is  more  weight  in  the  observation 
about  the  various  dialects  spoken  by  differ- 
ent classes  at  home,  the  patois  of  the  poor 
and  the  language  of  the  rich,  than  is  at  first 
sight  apparent.  One  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  modern  "  Thieves'  Litera- 
ture," is  perpetuating  the  slang,  and  the 
vulgar  or  corrupt  dialect,  which  is  so  sure 
a  sign  of  social  degradation,  whether  it  be 
found  among  the  low  cockneys  of  London, 
or  the  negro  slaves  of  America. 

Our  traveller  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
prospects  of  agricultural  emigrants ;  and  he 
even  ventures  to  question  the  flattering 
accounts  and  calculations  of  agricultural 
tourists  of  high  name.  As  he  is,  though  no 
farmer,  a  man  of  sense  and  observation, 
his  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  entitled 
to  attention.  This,  however,  we  leave  to 
those  readers  interested  in  the  subject.  It 
is  more  to  our  purpose  to  see  how  the  ac- 
tual farmers  in  the  highly  cultivated  district 
of  Washington  Hollow  are  living  and  thriv- 
ing. 

The  houses  are  built  of  wood — painted 
white,  clean  and  comfortable,  roomy  and  airy 
— very  good  for  summer,  hut  not  well  calcula- 
ted for  the  extreme  cold  of  winter ;  they  are 
carpeted,  have  sofas,  and  sideboards,  many  of 
them  have  silver  table-spoons,  their  wives  and 
daughters  dressed  in  silK,  surrounded  with  all 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  It  is  worth  while 
bein^  a  farmer's  daughter  here,  for  they  do  no 
out-door  work,  not  even  milking  the  cows — 
never  think  of  walking  on  foot,  even  for  short 
distances — driving  their  elegant  wagons,  fre- 
ouently  themselves.  I  have  seen  the  farmer's 
daughters  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  piazza 
that  forms  part  of  every  house,  sewmg  or 
amosinff  themselves,  while  he  himself  was 
busy  milking  the  cows. 


[Nor. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  a  neighboring  farmer,  sent  to 
me  one  day,  askingif  I  would  help  him  to  cut 
down  some  oats.  This  was  a  business  I  knew 
very  little  about ;  however,  as  the  mill  was 
stopped  for  want  of  water,  and  as  I  was  always 
anxious  to  ^ther  Information,  away  I  went 
I  shall  describe  exactly  how  I  got  on.  It  was 
mid-day  when  I  arrived  at  the  bouse,  which 
was  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
turnpike,  surrounded  by  an  orchard ;  and  just 
before  the  door,  on  the  greensward,  Uncle 
Mitchell  was  lying  in  the  shade  of  a  cherry- 
tree,  resting  an  hour  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
He  was  lying  on  his  back,  a  broad-brimmed 
straw-hat  over  his  face,  his  neck  was  bare ; 
had  on  a  coarse  cotton  shirt  a  pair  of  cotton 
Osnaburg  trousers  mended  about  the  knees,  a 
pair  of  roughlike  half  boots  half  shoes  that  had 
never  been  brushed  or  greased,  without  stock- 
ings, with  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth ;  and 
this  man  owned  120  acres  of  land,  worth  £18 
or  £20  per  acre.  He  told  me  *<he  was  very 
glad  to  see  me,  for  he  ffuessed  he  was  pretty 
well  used  up."  I  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
ate  some  apples  and  some  cherries  that  the 
children  brought  us.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
cradle,  but  was  willing  to  do  any  thing  I  could. 
We  went  in  to  dinner;  but  first  into  the  kitchen, 
which  was  large  and  clean,  with  a  pump- well 
in  one  comer,  and  a  neatly  painted  trough 
before  it,  where  we  washed  our  hands.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  well 
was  dug  about  twenty  feet  from  the  house,  and 
the  neatly-made  pump  inside  was  connected 
with  it  by  a  one-inch  leaden  pipe:  and.  in  this 
way,  in  a  town  I  have  seen  two  or  three  houses, 
each  with  a  pump  inside,  and  all  supplied  from 
the  same  well.  We  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a 
comfortable  little  parlor,  with  a  painted  floor, 
a  Yankee  clock,  and  cane-bottomed  chairs. 
The  wife  was  a  clean,  ''tidy"  body;  there 
were  two  half-grown  boys  and  a  little  girt 
Before  us  there  was  a  well-spread  table,  a 
clean  table-cloth  (made  of  coarse  cotton  cloth), 
a  piece  of  boiled  pork,  a  piece  of  cold  beef, 
cold  mush  (very  good),  flour  bread,  green  In- 
dian corn  (smoking  hot),  cucumbers,  pumpkin 
pie,  silver  spoons,  clean  knives  and  forks,  water 
m  clean  tumblers,  and  a  cup  of  tea  after.  This 
pleased  me  well ;  but  not  more  than  the  good- 
breeding  of  all,  and  their  attention  to  me. 

Afler  dinner^  the  farmer,  his  two  sons,  and 
I,  went  to  the  neld ;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should  rake  and  bind  for  the  old  man :  the 
two  sons  were  to  work  together.  At  first  I 
could  not  keep  up,  but  before  the  horn  sounded 
to  call  us  home  to  supper  I  was  getting  into 
thenackofit;  reallvitwas  very  hard  work, 
Next  dav,  I  was  able  to  keep  up  pretty  well, 
and  tried  my  hand  at  the  scythe ;  and  between 
their  flattery  and  my  own  anxiety  to  learn,  I 
would  not  have  been  long  in  mastering  it — 
not,  indeed,  to  any  thing  Tike  the  same  peHec- 
tfon  they  had  arrived  at.  The  old  man  laid 
his  grain  as  straight  in  the  swathe  as  a  bunch 
of  candles. 

They  use  the  cradle  scythe,  and  a  good 
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hand  can  cut  four  acres  a-day.  Bat  the  crops 
are  light,  compared  to  those  of  the  Carae  of 
Gowrie,  and  there  is  no  grass  in  the  bottom. 
We  did  not  put  it  up  in  stooka^  but  built  it  in 
small  cocks,  in  the  evening  after  we  bad 
done  cutting.  I  wrought  there  three  days 
and  a  half,  and  got  seventy-five  cents 
a-day;  an  ordinary  hand  would  have  got 
at  least  one  dollar  in  good  money.  In 
the  course  of  this  harvest  I  was  up  and 
down  in  the  neighborhood  more  than  fifly 
miles,  and  did  not  see  a  woman  workmg  in  the 
field.  I  was  told  that,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  settled  to  some  extent  by  the 
Dutch,  the  females  work  out  of  doors  in  about 
the  same  way  as  they  do  at  home— or  in  Scot- 
land. In  travelling  about  I  have  joined  many 
parties  in  the  harvest  field,  and,  although  no 
women  are  to  be  seen,  the  conversation  car- 
ried on,  is  far  more  befitting  their  presence, 
than  the  "cracks"  on  the  harvest  rig  in  moral 
Scotland.  I  never  saw  them  eating  in  the 
field,  or  heard  of  them  sleeping  in  such  places 
as  bothies. 

Farming  in  the  West,  although  a  lucra- 
tive, has  a  much  less  comfortable  aspect. 
We  take  the  agriculturists  of  Ohio,  and  at 
about  their  worst. 

We  entered  two  of  the  poorest-like  cabins 
we  saw.  In  one  was  a  middle  aged  man  and 
his  wife :  the  man  was  resting  on  the  bed ; 
the  wife  was  reading  the  Bible,  with  a  pair  of 
silver  spectacles  on  her  nose.  The  man  was 
without  his  coat,  had  on  a  clean  shirt,  and  bad 
shoes;  and  the  wife  had  a  gown  of  worsted 
stuflf.  The  floor  of  the  house  was  of  timber, 
clean,  except  at  the  bed-side,  where  the  man 
was  spitting  tobacco  juice.  On  one  side  of 
the  room,  the  rifle  and  powder  horn  hung  con- 
spicuous ;  on  the  other,  was  a  saddle,  hanging 
by  one  of  the  stirrup-irons  from  a  wooden  peg 
in  the  wall.  There  were  a  few  pieces  of  ba- 
con and  some  "  barr  meat"  Cabins  of  the 
poorest  kind  have  chimneys  for  conveying  the 
smoke  out  of  the  house. 

This  man  had  a  few  acres  of  land,  a  cow, 
and  a  horse.  He  wrought  for  neighboring 
iarmere ;  said  the  times  were  very  bad,  and  he 
could  not  get  more  than  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  hia  victuals. 

The  next  we  entered  was  a  little  house  of 
the  same  kind,  that  appeared  to  have  been 
lately  bedaubed  over  with  mud  to  fill  up  the 
openings  between  the  loss.  Inside  there  were 
two  truckle  beds,  dividea  by  a  piece  of  "clouiy 
carpet"  It  was  a  sober  dwelling ;  but  everv 
thing  was  clean  in  it  There  were  two  chil- 
dren, a  grown  up  young  lady,  and  an  older 
one  who  seemed  to  be  the  mother  of  all,  well- 
dressed  and  clean.  The  voung  lady  had  on 
a  silk  dress,  her  hair  nicely  oraided,  and  plaited 
behind  into  two  tails,  one  hanging  on  each 
shoulder.  The  husband  was  out ;  but  they 
told  us  they  were  lately  from  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont ;  had  bought  150  acres  of  land,  about 
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^0  of  it  cleared,  for  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and 
appeared  well  pleased  with  their  bargain. 

10  returning  towards  Aberdeen,  we  came 
on  a  few  men,  some  of  them  sitting  on  a  fence, 
some  of  them  leaning  over  it,  and  two  horses 
with  ragged  riding  saddles  grazing  beside 
them.  We  joined  the  party,  and  found  they 
were  neighbors,  who  had  met  to  lounge  away 
an  hour  or  two,  and  exchange  news.  They 
all  appeared  to  be  farmers :  some  of  them  had 
cotton  Osnaburg  jackets ;  one  had  a  long-tailed 
linsey  coat,  with  several  holes  in  it,  and  one 
had  no  coat  at  all ;  none  of  them  had  neck- 
cloths, and  only  some  of  them  bad  clean 
shirts;  most  of  them  had  long  beards,  and 
their  hands  were  hard  and  horny ;  their  boots 
had  never  been  cleaned,  the  very  leather  waa 
rou^h  and  gray.  After  joining  them  a  little 
while,  we  let  the  conversation  fall  into  their 
own  hands  altogether;  which  turned  out  to 
be  about  some  of  their  neighbors,  and  of  tittle 
interest.  They  were  gaping  and  yawning  as 
if  they  had  spent  a  wearisome  day ;  the  only 
thing  they  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  was» 
cutting  the  fence  with  their  knives,  and  looking 
now  and  then  towards  the  sun,  which  was  then 
in  the  west — evidently  wearied,  and  anxioua 
for  his  setting. 

The  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  were 
found  to  differ  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  emigration.  Mr.  Thomson 
diligently  questioned  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  who  came  to  the  mills  at  which  he 
was  employed  to  have  their  wool  carded, 
and  found,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  every  one  spoke  as  he  found  himself, 
and  that  there  were  abundant  grievances  in 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

Some  found  fault  with  the  country,  without 
being  able  to  give  any  good  reason ;  some 
complained  or  general  discomfort,  and  the 
want  of  society;  some  complained  that,  al- 
though they  had  no  fear  of  being  turned  out 
of  their  farms  or  of  wanting  bread  for  them- 
selves or  their  familv,  they  could  not  make 
money.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  love  of  fa- 
therland, and  a  keen  remembrance  of  early 
friends  and  associations,  were  considerable 
drawbacks  on  the  happiness  of  the  Irish.  Eng- 
lish, and  Scottish  settlers.  I  conversed  with 
some  who,  having  lef\  home  in  disgust,  gloried 
in  their  separation.  As  a  general  rule,  Ifound 
that  those  who  had  emigrated  a(\er  arriving  at 
middle  life,  regretted  they  had  come  out; 
or  at  least  thought  they  could  have  done  as 
well,  and  been  more  comfortable,  if  they  had 
remained  at  home. 

The  Canadian  emigrants,  like  the  Yan- 
kees, shift  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
land  has  fallen  in  value  since  the  disturban- 
ces. Well-behaved,  industrious  emigrants, 
were,  however,  generally  found  in  comfort- 
able  circumstances^  and    drunkards   and 
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idlers  as  miserable  as  they  would  probably 
have  been  at  home.  Our  canny  Scot,  who 
is  a  teetotaller  himself,  could  not  admire 
many  of  the  **  Irish  specimens"  which  he 
encountered  in  Canada ;  yet  he  describes  in 
one  instance,  what  seems  quite  the  beau- 
ideal  of  an  Irish  emigrant  country  weaver's 
domicile,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  there 
are  many  such  country  weavers  in  the 
same  happy  condition,  "  working  for  the 
farmers,  and  cultivating  a  piece  of  land  for 
themselves." 

His  name  was  John  Kelly,  an  Irishman.  He 
came  out  Here  five  years  ago,  and  all  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  business  was 
learned  in  weaving  linen  dowlas  at  a  factory 
near  Belfast.  He  had  a  wife,  two  children, 
and  five  sovereigns,  when  he  arrived  in  To- 
ronto — he  said  himself  he  had  only  thirty  shil- 
lings, but  his  wife  told  me  he  had  five  pounds, 
and  I  believed  her :  besides  he  had  some  friends 
to  advise  and  assist  him.  Now  he  has  a  nice 
little  frame  house,  with  a  hut  and  a  ben^  and  a 
stair  leading,  between  the  apartments,  up  to  a 
roomy  garret,  where  he  has  his  warping  stakes. 
He  has  also  a  cow  and  a  calf,  two  swine,  lots 
of  cocks  and  hens,  four  children,  with  dogs 
and  cats,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  a  thriving 
household.  His  loom  was  in  a  corner  of  the 
apartment  they  lived  in,  just  beside  the  fire- 
place, and  all  around  were  heavy  bundles  of 
woollen  yarn.  He  wrought  with  the  hand- 
shuttle  ;  his  children  filled  the  pima^  and  he 
taught  them  to  read  while  at  work,  now  and 
then  swearing  "  By  Jasus  "  he  would  murder 
them.  He  has  four  acres  of  cleared  land,  plenty 
of  potatoes,  oatmeal,  Indian  corn,  &.c.  The 
wife  said,  such  a  thing  as  wanting  provisions 
for  themaelves  or  children,  never  came  into 
her  mind,  for  John  had  more  work  than  he 
could  do ;  and  she  would  be  perfectly  happy 
if  she  could  just  see  OuUi  Ireland  once  more 
before  she  died. 

1  observed  that  there  is  in  universal  use 
amongst  the  farmers  in  the  States,  and  in  Can- 
ada, too,  a  decidedlv  improved  wheel  for  spin- 
ning wool.  It  is  oi^tlie  **muckle"  wheel  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  improvement  consists  in  its  light- 
ness, its  proportion,  jp^eneral  finish,  but  mostly 
in  a  simple  mode  of  increasini^  the  speed  of 
Uie  spindle.  At  the  head  of  the  wheel  there 
is  a  small  iron  shaft,  about  the  size  of  a  quill. 
on  which  there  are  two  pulleys,  one  about  an 
inch  diameter,  the  other  four— the  band  from 
d^e  large  wheel  working  on  the  smallest  one. 
The  spindle  is  placed  about  seven  inches 
below  the  shad,  on  which  there  is  n  pulley, 
one  inch  diameter,  which  is  driven  with  a  band, 
from  the  four-inch  pulley  on  the  small  shaft 
above  it,  increasing  the  speed  of  the  spindle 
four  times,  and  enabling  the  spinner  to  per- 
form, at  least,  one-half  more  work  when  Fpin- 
ning  warp  or  small  yarn. 

As  we  hope  that  the  boom  of  the  MuckU 
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wheel  will  long  be  beard  in  oar  farm-hoases, 
we  trust  that  the  above  improvement  will 
be  attended  to  by  the  rural  wheelwright. 
Mr.  Thomson  also  deEoribes  a  very  simple 
washing-machine  which  he  saw  in  use  in 
America. 

I  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  many  of  my 
countrymen,  who  have  been  brought  up  lo  the 
weaving  business,  should  have  to  labor  twelve 
or  sixteen  hours  a-day  for  the  privilege  of 
being  half  starved  and  broughito  a  premature 
grave,  when  there  is  such  a  wide  and  con- 
tinually increasing  field  open  to  them,  all  over 
Canada  and  the  northern  and  western  States 
of  the  Union;  although  Lower  Canada  is 
probably  not  the  best  place  to  emigrate  to. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  their  domestic  manufacture,  I  may 
mention  that,  according  to  parliamentary  re- 
turns, the  number  of  domestic  looms  is  estima- 
ted at  13,400;  and  their  annual  produce  is 
assumed  to  be  —  coarse  woollen-cloth,  about 
1.400.000  yards;  flannel,  981,000,  and  linen, 
i;366,720. 

The  condition  of  the  customer  weavers  all 
over  the  States  and  Canada  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  country  weavers  in  Scot- 
land, some  forty  years  ago,  when  every  one 
had  a  cow  and  a  little  bit  of  land,  and  when 
they  spent  the  long  winter  evenings  as  often 
hy  the  fireside  as  thev  did  between  what  is 
now  appropriately  called  the  *^  four  stoops  o^ 
misery  " 
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We  have  avoided  those  subjects  of  which 
Mr.  Thomson  may  be  presumed  no  better 
judge  than  the  scores  who,  within  the  last 
dozen  years,  have  gone  over  the  same  ground 
before  him,  such  as  the  state  of  religion, 
and  the  political  institutions  of  the  Union ; 
but  the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  slavery 
we  must  quote,  as  we  believe  it  involves  a 
truth  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
abolitionists. 

I  must  bring  this  chapter  on  slavery  to  a 
conclusion,  although  I  have  not  expressed  one- 
half  of  the  observations  I  made  in  my  travels 
through  the  southern  states.  Yet  one  remark 
more.  I  have  seen  children  in  factories,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  under  ten  years  of 
nge,  working  twelve  hours  a-day,  till  their  little 
hands  were  bleeding.  I  have  seen  these  chil- 
dren whipped,  when  their  emaciated  limbs 
could  no  longer  support  them  to  their  work  ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  planter  in  America 
whose  blood  would  not  rise,  and  whose  arm 
would  not  be  lifted  up  to  defend  even  the  ne* 
groes  from  such  cruelty ;  especially  the  native 
planter,  who  is  much  better  to  his  negroes  than 
the  planters  that  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
free  states.  This  is  an  acknowledged  fact, 
and  therefore  I  need  not  illustrate  it  If  I  were 
to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  comparative  kindly 
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[eeling  of  the  native  planter,  it  would  partly 
be  found  in  hia  having  been  nursed  and  tended 
in  infancy  by  some  careful  ne^ro,  and  having 
made  playmates  of  the  little  black  fellows  of 
his  father's  house.    I  acknowledge  that  the 
miserably  degraded  state  of  the  factory  slave, 
or  the   equ^iy  unnatural   condition  of  the 
miners,  m  no  apology  for  the  continuance  of 
negro  slavery;  and  I  only  make  the  compar- 
ison to  show  how  difficult  it  is,  under  the  pres- 
ent irrational  state  of  society,  to  render  pleas- 
ant the  condition  of  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."    I  consider  myself  in  some 
degree  qualified  to  make  this  comparison,  for 
I  have  witnessed  negro  slavery  in  mostly  all 
the  slave-holding  states  in  America;  having 
lived  for  weeks  on  cotton  plantations,  observ- 
ing closely  the  actual  condition  of  the  negroes ; 
and  can  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction 
from  any  man  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  that  I  have  never  witnessed  one-fif\h 
of  the  real  suffering  that  I  have  seen  in  man- 
nfacturinff  establishments  in  Great  Britain. 
In  regara  to  their  moral  condition,  let  those 
who  have  had  the  temerity,  who  have  dared 
to  lay  their  hands  on  fellow-men,  to  claim 
them  as  property,  let  them  answer  fbr  them- 
selves in  this  matter  to  the  Almighty,  who  still 
permitteth  this  extraordinary  condition  of  so- 
ciety to  exist. 
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ages,  for  every  trifling  amendment  in  our  po» 
litical  and  social  institutions. 

The  Americans  generally  hate  the  aristoc* 
racy  of  this  country  for  their  power  and  policy ; 
and  despise  the  people  for  submitting  to  oe 
misgoverned  by  them.  But,  in  many  respects, 
the  opinions  of  the  masses  in  America,  in  re- 
gard to  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  very  erroneous.  They  look 
upon  U3  as  serfs ;  compelled  to  bow  down  to 
the  dust  when  we  meet  a  lordling,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  Queen  Victoria's  will  without  a  mur- 
never  considering  the  beam  that  is  in 
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If  the  increase  of  churches  and  ministers 
is  to  be  held  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
corresponding  increase  of  Christian  princi- 
ples,  voluntaries    may   well    congratulate 
themselves  on  the  tremendous  energy  with 
which  the  voluntary  system  develops  itself 
in   America.     Liverpool,   with   about  the 
same  amount  of  population,  has  not  nearly 
half  the  number  of  churches  nor  clergymen 
that  are  enjoyed  by  New  York.     We  fear 
that  the  moral  results  do  not  always  come 
out  in  arithmetical  proportion  with  the  spirit- 
ual advantages.     On  this  head  our  sensible 
crafVsman  makes  some  judicious  remarks, 
as  he  does  upon  the  political  institutions  of 
America  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work, 
where  he  condenses  into  few   words  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

The  impression  lefl  on  my  mind  in  regard 
to  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  progress  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  indicated  by  the  splendor  of  their 
cities,  means  of  internal  communication,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce,  is  highly  favorable ; 
and  if  the  great  amount  of  political  liberty  en- 
joyed by  them,  has  not  produced  a  greater 
amount  of  individual  happiness  than  that  en- 
joyed under  some  other  forms  of  government, 
they  have  at  least  the  power  of  adopting  all 
improvements  in  the  science  of  government 
that  experience  may  suggest,  without  having 


their  own  eye  in  the  shape  of  a  president,  who 
exercises  a  power  that  tlie  sovereign  of  this 
country  would  not  dare  to  do. 

The  Americans  look  upon  Britain  as  a 
country  which  they  can  fight  successfully. 
When  the  excitement  was  at  its  height  about 
M'Leod's  trial,  and  rumors  of  war  were  rife, 
I  used  to  put  in  a  word  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
hinted  the  risk  they  ran  of  having  their  com- 
merce and  their  cities  on  the  sea-board  de- 
troyed ;  but  my  mouth  was  always  shut  with 
this, "  They  had  whipped  England  twice,  and 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  do  it  again/' 
Many  of  the  people  are  not  only  willing  but 
anxious.  However,  this  feeling  does  not  per- 
vade all  classes,  and  has  no  existence  in  the 
southern  states  to  any  extent ;  and  even  in  the 
northern  and  western  states,  most  of  the  well- 
informed  and  educated  classes,  in  speaking  of 
England,  express  themselves  with  respect. 


Our  traveller,  exhibiting  things  as  they 
are,  and  neither  darkening,  nor  yet  over- 
coloring  the  picture,  does  not  assume  to 
give  any  decided  advice  on  the  all-important 
subject  of  emigration ;  but  if  people  will 
go,  he  tells  them  what  to  expect,  and  coun- 
sels them  to  set  forth  as  early  in  life  as  pos- 
sible, before  those  habits  and  associations 
are  formed,  the  severing  of  which  is  justly 
looked  on  as  the  most  painful  circumstance 
attending  emigration.  How  emphatically 
true  is  it  of  the  expatriated  emigrant  as  of 
the  unhoused  pauper,  "  It  is  not  bread,  but 
where  we  eat  it." 

The  **  mobs  "  of  America,  and  the  fiery 
outbreaks  of  Lynch-iaw,  are  described  in 
these  travels  by  an  eyewitness,  and  are 
among  the  scenes  which  most  clearly  ex- 
hibit the  distinctive  national  character, — 
if  America  has  a  national  character,— 
and  the  anomalous  condition  of  society  in 
the  young  turbulent  republic.  One  mob,  a 
"  bank  mob,"  in  Cincinnati,  which  lasted 
for  some  days,  must  have  been  a  very  extra- 
ordinary afiTair.  The  people  after  all  had 
no  worse  object  in  view  than  compelling  the 
fry  of  small  fraudulent  banking  establish- 
ments that  had  got  their  worthless  and 
to  struggle,  as  we  have  lo  do  in  Britain,  for  [quickly  depreciated  notes  into  circulation 
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to  "  resume  cash  payments."  The  affairs 
of  these  banks  were  therefore  wound  up  by 
Judge  Lynch  and  his  boys  in  a  very  sum- 
mary, though  it  was  perhaps  the  only  effec- 
tual, way.  The  mob  obtained  complete 
possession  of  the  town.  Indeed,  no  one 
opposed  them. 

The  run  upon  the  banks  continued;  but 
they  gave  them  fair-play.  As  long  as  they 
were  able  to  redeem  their  notes  they  allowed 
them  to  go  on,  but  the  moment  the  funds  ran 
short,  smash  went  their  windows  and  doors , 
and  the  work  of  destruction  commenced.  The 
bankers  fled  for  their  lives.  In  this  way  they 
demolished  the  inside  of  five  of  these  "  shin- 
plaster  manufactories,"  as  they  called  them, 
before  night 

The  sympathies  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  were  with  the  people ;  and  I  observed 
many  of  them  in  the  streets  rubbing  their  hands 
with  glee,  and  laughinsr,  as  one  idler  another 
of  these  swindling  establishments  were  turned 
inside  out  The  mayor  was  even  suspected 
of  not  doing  all  he  could,  and  was  triea  for  it 
afterwards,  but  acquitted. 

The  mob  went  to  work  very  deliberately, 
and,  afler  they  had  every  thing  their  own  way, 
with  good-humor.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  "  fair  play "  shown  to  the  Planters' 
and  Mechanics'  banks,  which  were  thought  to 
be  weak.  The  cry  to  pull  them  down  was 
frequently  raised,  but  a  number  of  the  active 
rioters  defended  the  premises  stoutly,  and  they 
continued,  through  the  day,  to  redeem  their 
notes.  The  run  upon  them  was  tremendous, 
but  they  stood  out  the  storm;  and  at  night 
posted  bills,  stating  that  they  would  open  next 
morning  an  hour  before  the  usual  time. 

There  were  several  of  those  engaged  in  the 
riot  apprehended  throughout  the  day ;  some  of 
them  with  considerable  sums  of  money  on 
them.  Every  body  had  plenty  of  money  that 
day,  such  as  it  was.  The  very  children  were 
running  about  with  bandfuls  of  dollar  bills, 
several  of  which  fell  to  my  share ;  and  I  have 
them  yet  as  trophies,  and  an  evidence  of  the 
mode  of  regulating  the  currency  in  the  ^  dueen 
City  of  the  West."  There  were  several  other 
banks  in  the  city,  respectable  establishments, 
in  which  there  wns  plenty  of  good  money  and 
specie,  but  the  mob  never  made  the  slightest 
move  towards  them. 

The  American  mobs  show  more  good 
sense  and  discrimination  in  their  attacks 
than  any  other  mobs  we  ever  heard  of;  their 
objects  are  often  excellent,  and  their  con- 
duct not  unfair.  Mr.  Thomson  advises 
emigrants  to  the  Western  States  to  sail 
direct  for  New  Orleans,  as  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  mode  of  reaching  their  destination. 
They  must,  however,  avoid  the  four  months, 
from  July  to  October,  when  the  Mississippi 
is  low,  and,  he  might  have  added,  yellow 
fever  and  swamp  fever  abundant. 
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We  conclude  by  recommending  this  sen- 
sible, truthful,  and  unpretending  little  book 
to  all,  whether  high  or  low,  who  desire  to 
add  to  their  authentic  knowledge  of  the  real 
condition  and  character  of  the  great  body 
of  American  citizens. 
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Chapter  I. 


WBT   I   TOOK   IT. 


Mt  name  is  Julius  Smith — Doctor  Julius 
Smith ;  a  few  months  ago  it  was  merely  the 
Reverend  Julius  Smith,  M.  A.,  but  now 
each  letter  that  I  receive  bears  the  proud 
superscription  —  "  The  Reverend  Julius 
Smith,  D.  D,"  In  short,  in  the  month  of 
July  I  took  my  Doctor's  degree,  and  why 
I  was  induced  to  undertake  this  mighty  step, 
this,  my  Chapter  I.,  will  explain  to  the 
reader. 

I  am,  or  at  least  I  was,  an  old-fashioned 
country  clergyman.     Do  not  fancy  when  I 
say  old-fashioned  that  I  am  old,  for  I  am 
not;  next  December  will   but   write  the 
number  49  on   my   brow ;  but  I  passed 
through  my  university  career  very  quietly, 
at  an  early  age,  was  ordained  to  a  small  cu- 
racy in  the  North   immediately  that  my 
years  allowed  me  to  offer  myself  for  ordina- 
tion, and  having  remained  steadily  perform* 
ing  my  duties  lor  nearly  twenty  years,  was 
at  length  presented  by  a  certain  noble  lord 
to  a  certain  vicarage,  value  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pounds  per  annum,  in  a  cer- 
tain midland  county,  and  then  my  difficul- 
ties began.     In  my  former  cure  I  had  lived 
quietly  by  myself,  with  no  ambition  or  de- 
sire for  aught  beyond  what  I  possessed,  and 
it  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  at 
my  own  importance,  as  sole  rector  of  a  par- 
ish all  my  own,  that  I  entered  on  my  du- 
ties for  my  first    Sunday.      My  present 
church  and  congregation   was  little  less 
humble  than  my  former,  but  yet  I   can 
hardly  say  why  I  felt  rather  inclined  to  be 
nervous  in  appearing  for  the  first  time  be- 
fore my  parishioners.     They  were  chiefly 
small  farmers  and  common  laborers;  in- 
deed,  there  were  but  two  families   that 
could,  with  reason,  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
respectable,  and  those  were  the  surgeon's^ 
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a  bustling,  self-important  little  man,  with 
a  wife  a  rather  more  bustling  and  self-im- 
portant little  woman ;  and  the  other — ah ! 
that  other — a  widow  lady  of  perhaps  forty- 
five  (at  any  rate  I  did  not  know  her  age  at 
that  time,  though  I  suppose  I  do  noiiir),  who 
lif  ed  in  a  rather  good  old-fashioned  house 
situated  on  the  hill  above  the  church,  and 
who  was  called  by  the  villagers,  "  the  lady," 
or  Madam,  not  Mistress,  Cullender. 

As  I  had  not  arrived  at  my  rectory  till 
late  oo  the  Saturday  afternoon,  I  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  paying  my  devoirs  to  the 
lady;  indeed,  the  first  announcement  I  re- 
ceived of  her  existence  was  from  my  house- 
keeper— whom  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
my  late  curacy,  rather  because  she  would 
not  part  with  me  than  from  any  strong  at- 
tachment of  my  own  to  her  service — inform- 
ing me  at  breakfast  on  the  Sunday  morning 
that  the  servant  whom  she  found  in  the 
house  had  informed  her  that  the  late  rector 
was  always  in  the  habit  of  taking  lunch  at 
the  "  house,"  between  the  two  services, 
and  dining  there  after  the  afternoon  service 
was  concluded.     Poor  old  Mrs.  Bull  was 
then  thrown  into  a  painful  state  of  quandary 
as  to  the  propriety  of  providing  any  dinner 
for  the  master,  arguing  that  she  and  her 
companion  could   comfortably  dine  from 
some  mysterious  piece  of  pork,  with  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  which  delicious  provender 
she  had  in  old  times  been  accustomed  to 
season  her  discourse ;  indeed,  I  think  she 
had  always  lived  upon  pork ;  it  was  a  kind 
of  necessary  to  her  existence,  and  appeared 
to  boand  all  her  desires  in  her  own  gastro- 
nomic line,  adding  that  the  steaks  which 
she  had  the  care  to  provide  on  the  previous 
evening  expressly  for  my  dinner,  would  be 
much  more  tender  the  next  day.     I  thought 
on  the  Monday  when  I  ate  them,  that  if 
they  had  been  less  tender  on  the  Sunday, 
they  must  have  been  very  tough.     However, 
this  difficulty  was  soon  disposed  of,  by  my 
giving  directions  for  the  steaks  to  be  pre- 
served till  we  discovered  if  the  same  invita- 
tion should  be  extended  to  me  as  to  my 
predecessor. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  all 
these  little  matters  to  the  reader,  as  I  con- 
sider that  day  to  have  been  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most  important  in  my  life,  and 
every  movement  of  that  day  is  as  strongly 
impressed  on  my  memory  as  if  it  had  all 
occurred  but  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Bull  was  right :  in  the  vestry,  before 
service,  the  clerk  came  to  me  with — '*  Ma- 
dam Cullender's  eompliments,  and  would 
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you  take  lunch  with  her?"  This  polite  in- 
vitation I  accepted,  and  had  the  opportunity, 
a  few  minutes  after,  of  seeing  seated  in  the 
large  pew  of  the  church,  in  high  state,  with 
a  very  large  prayer-book  before  her,  and  a 
very  large  hassock  beneath  her,  my  future 
hostess  herself. 

I  will  not  make  any  mention  of  the  ser- 
vice itself;  all  the  congregation  seemed 
very  attentive,  and  I  hope  that  some  who 
came  that  day  for  the  first  time  from  mere 
curiosity,  have  still  continued  to  attend, 
actuated  by  some  better  motive. 

When  I  returned  to  the  vestry  the  clerk 
informed  me  that  the  lady's  carriage  was 
waiting  for  me  to  take  my  seat  therein,  and 
I  soon  found  myself  seated  by  the  side  of 
the  obliging  widow.  Mrs.  Cullender's 
"  carriage  "  was  a  rather  remarkable  piece 
of  construction ;  it  was  like  Mr.  PecksniflTs 
chair,  which  I  think  is  described  as  like  a 
pig  with  a  tumor  fastened  behind  a  small, 
very  small,  pony  chaise;  so,  as  the  lady  and 
I  sat  behind,  we  quite  looked  over  the  head 
of  Joseph,  the  staid  man  who  drove  the  old 
horse,  a  steed  who,  if  there  be  any  corres- 
ponding proportion  between  the  two  parts 
of  a  very  well  known  proverb,  ought  to  have 
been  very,  very  sure,  Joseph,  when  seen 
seated,  and  particularly  in  a  back  view, 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  high-bred  foot- 
man of  respectable  standing  in  first-rate 
society,  but  the  sight  of  his  legs  destroyed 
the  illusion  ;  they  betrayed  many  a  tale  of 
hard  out-docv  work — the  barn,  the  garden, 
the  pig-sty,  and  perhaps  the  plough.  It  is 
an  odd  thing,  but  countrymen  never  have 
good  legs ;  in  short,  Joseph  could  be  called 
rather  a  useful  than  an  elegant  appendage 
to  a  family. 

Slowly  we  journeyed  on  in  the  carriage 
till  we  arrived  at  the  house.  By  the  by, 
till  I  grew  bold  by  practice,  I  was  always 
expecting  the  vehicle  to  come  suddenly 
apart  in  the  middle,  and  leave  the  hindeif 
part  stationary  in  the  road,  while  Joseph 
on  the  pony-chaise  division  would  proceed 
complacently  and  innocently  on  ! 

We  were  soon  seated  at  luncheon  to 
gether',  t6te-ii-tMe,  she  all  kindness  and  con- 
descending affability,  1  full  of  respectful 
politeness,  just  tempered  with  that  degree 
of  grave  demeanor  which  I  think  becoming 
to  the  oflice  of  a  clergyman. 

I  may  as  well  here  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  Mrs.  Cullender.  She  was  that  sort 
of  woman  whom  you  can  most  easily  de- 
scribe negatively.  She  was  not  fat,  she  was 
not  thin  ;  she  was  not  bad-looking,  she  waa 
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not  handsome;  she  was  not  learned,  she 
was  not  ignorant ;  in  short — but  I  hate  a 
pun — she  was  a  knotty  point  to  describe. 
One  affirmative  1  thought  I  did  discover, 
and  I  fancy,  too,  from  all  after  experience, 
that  I  was  right — she  utas  rather  high- 
minded.  She  was  perfectly  aware  that  she 
was  the  chief  inhabitant  in  the  parish,  in- 
deed that  she  centered  in  herself  all  the  in- 
terest of  the  gentry  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  she  knew  the  importance  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  she  acted  up  to  it.  But  let  me 
draw  that  day  to  a  close.  The  afternoon 
service  finished,  I  was  again  honored  with 
an  invitation,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
introduced  to  the  little  surgeon  and  his 
wife,  who  joined  us  at  her  dinner  table. 
All  went  pleasantly  between  us,  and  when 
I  returned  to  my  rectory  at  night  I  almost 
felt  it  desolate,  nor  could  I  entirely  derive 
the  same  source  of  consolation  and  rejoic- 
ing that  my  good  old  Mrs.  Bull  did,  when 
she  remarked  to  me,  that  there  was  some 
good  came  from  dining  out,  for  I  still  had 
my  beefsteaks  led  for  to-morrow. 

And  thus  ended  my  first  Sunday  at  my 
parish,  and  almost  my  first  introduction 
into  the  allurements  of  ladies'  society.  And 
so  months  passed  away,  and  at  length  I  be- 
gan to  discover,  and  it  was  a  discovery  that 
filled  me  with  alarming  surprise,  that  my 
quiet  home  had  but  few  charms  lefl  for  me, 
and  that  I  never  felt  so  well  pleased  as  when 
up  at  "  the  house,"  in  the  company  of 
Mrs.  Cullender.  She  was  so  gracious — 
more  than  gracious,  at  times  almost  afiec- 
tionate,  that  my  behavior  began  insensibly 
to  partake  of  the  same  character.  She 
even  once  or  twice,  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  for  that  kind  of  disclosure, 
hinted  that  I  must  find  my  solitary  home 
very  dull,  and  that  I  must  feel  the  want  of 
many  comforts  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  a 
bachelor's  abode.  I  fully  concurred  in  what 
she  said,  as  indeed  I  had  even  begun  to 
feel  the  truth  of  her  statements,  and  I  can 
hardly  say,  but  I  fancy  I  once  or  twice 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  I  could  find  any 
one — being  of  course  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son— willing  to  become  the  partner  of  a 
country  clergyman,  I  should  gladly  hail  such 
an  opportunity.  But  to  this  manifestation 
of  my  feelings  no  response  was  ever  given, 
nor  could  I  wonder ;  whatever  my  feelings 
might  be  to  Mrs.  Cullender,  I  could  plainly 
see  that  her  importance  in  the  village  could 
receive  no  advancement  from  any  alliance 
with  myself;  indeed  it  would  rather  appear 
that  it  would  be  deteriorating  to  her  present 
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standing.  I  have  said  she  was  high-minded, 
and  how  could  I  expect  that  she  could  sur- 
render the  euphonious  title  of  Mrs.  Cullen- 
der for  the  doubtful  dignity  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Smith  ?  Smith,  alas !  is 
such  a  common  name.  And  thus  my  hopes 
of  bliss — for  I  confess  that  I  did  begin  to 
fancy  myself  most  unfortunate — were 
damped,  and  I  almost  began  to  avoid  appear- 
ing at  the  house  more  than  was  necessary 
to  prevent  appearing  rude ;  and  I  fancy  that 
my  melancholy  must  have  become  apparent 
to  others,  for  one  evening  Mr.  Sparkins  the 
surgeon,  having  unexpectedly  dropped  in 
upon  me,  something  like  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  us.  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  latterly  I  had  observed  that 
there  had  appeared  to  subsist  between  this 
gentleman  and  Mrs.  Cullender  a  strange  de- 
gree of  confidence.  After  half  an  hour  spent 
in  casual  conversation,  he  remarked  that 
my  spirits  did  not  seem  as  good  as  they  had 
formerly  been. 

"I'm  sure,  my  dear  sir,"  added  he, 
"  that  you  have  something  preying  upon 
your  mind ;  perhaps  I  can  guess  what  it  is, 
perhaps  I  cannot :  make  me  your  confidant, 
I  may  be  able  to  help  you." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  denied  that  anything 
extraordinary  affected  me ;  he  continued  to 
press  me  very  closely,  and  at  last  flatly  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  entertain  some  affection  for 
Mrs.  Cullender. 

"  Why,  my  good  sir,"  said  he,  all  the 
village  talks  about  it ;  some  even  say  the 
whole  affair  is  definitely  settled." 

This  information  completely  astounded 
me;  the  bare  idea  that  my  feelings  and  ac- 
tions had  been  canvassed  by  my  parishion- 
ers all  this  time,  and  I  completely  ignorant 
of  it,  was  intensely  annoying. 

"  My  good  Mr.  Sparkins,"  said  I,  "  sup- 
posing that  you  were  correct;  supposing, 
for  the  8ak«  of  argument  only,  mind,  that  I 
really  had  some  tender  regard  towards  the 
lady,  what  could  I  do?  what  possible  chance 
do  I  possess  of  her  accepting  me  for  a  hus- 
band ?  I'd  have  asked  her  to  become  mine," 
continued  I,  warming  with  my  subject,  and 
quite  forgetting  that  I  had  made  the  suppo- 
sition merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  *'  a 
thousand  times  before  this  but  I  dreaded, 
and  justly  too,  I  think,  an  immediate  refu- 
sal." 

"  Bravo,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  surgeon, 
*'  now  you  speak  out  like  a  man,  and  now 
let  me  see  if  I  can  help  you.  What  yoa 
say  is  quite  correct,  and  at  present  I  con- 
fess I  should  doubt  the  success  of  your 
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offer ;  I  have  heard  her  talk  in  the  highest 
terms  of  you,  but  yet  you  must  have 
noticed  her  weakness;  she  is  proud,  and 
it  would  require  some  resolution  for  her 
to  give  up  her  present  position  in  the  vil- 
lage. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will  hardly  do 
after  Madame  Cullender  ;  but  stop,  sir ;  I 
have  a  plan,  and  if  you  take  my  advice  and 
adopt  it,  ril  bet  you — by  the  by  you  don't 
bet — but  I'll  stake  my  reputation  that  in  a 
month  she  will  be  yours.  Take  your  Doc- 
tor's Degree,  my  dear  sir — Dr,  Julius 
Smith.  By  Jove,  that  must  do,  I  know  it 
will,"  said  the  little  man,  who  really  did 
seem  to  take  some  positive  interest  in  the 
matter. 

I  will  not  give  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  made  up 
roy  mind  to  adopt  Mr.  Sparkins's  advice; 
in  accordance  to  which  the  next  morning 
found  me  in  the  widow's  drawing-room, 
dressed  with  more  scrupulous  exactness 
than  I  usaally  employed. 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  in  what  I  wished  to 
be  rather  a  solemn  voice,  "  I  am  going  up 
to  Cambridge  for  a  few  days  to  take  my 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  I  must  be 
there  I  find  by  the  day  after  to-morrow,  so 
shall  start  this  evening." 

The  shot  told ;  I  saw  it  in  her  eyes,  as 
with  a  soft  voice  she  answered, 

•*  You  will  not  be  away  long,  will  you  ? 
we  shall  so  miss  you." 

I  fancied  this  hardly  strong  enough  yet 
to  venture  on  a  proposal,  so  I  said, 

"Why,  Mrs.  Cullender,  there  are  no 
sick  at  present  in  the  parish,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  will  particularly  miss  me,  ex- 
cept, perchance,  my  old  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Bull.  Ah  I  no;"  here  I  sighed;  "there 
b  bat  little  sympathy  with  bachelors." 

"  Then  why  be  one,  my  dear  Mr. 
Smith,"  said  the  dear  creature,  with  a 
blush  mantling  on  her  cheek. 

That  was  enough.  Half  an  hoar  after, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  Mrs.  Cullen- 
der by  my  side,  all  quite  comfortably 
settled,  and  we  were  making  all  arrange- 
ments for  our  proceedings  after  I  should 
return  from  Cambridge. 

Oh !  a  sharp  fellow  was  little  Mr.  Spar- 
kins,  but  I  have  since  fancied  once  or 
twice  that  he  had  some  stronger  ground  to 
act  upon  than  a  mere  conjecture  of  his 
own.  And  this  is  why  I  took  my  Doctor's 
Degree. 


Chapter  II. 


HOW  I  GOT  IT. 


Having  waited  on  the  road  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  an  old  college  friend  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  many  years,  but  who  I 
nevertheless  knew  would  feel  interested  in 
hearing  of  my  present  plans,  I  did  not 
reach  Cambridge  till  late  on  the  evening 
following  the  day  of  my  leaving  my  par- 
ish. 

The  old  town  seemed  quite  strange  to 
me   after  so  many  years'  absence,  but  I 
speedily  got  installed  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters  at   the   Eagle,  where,  by  the   by,  if 
alone,  I  should  recommend  all  my  gentle- 
men readers  to  locate  themselves;  though 
I  should  be  inclined  to   believe   that   the 
pleasant  private  rooms  in  the  .  Bull  Hotel, 
looking  over  that  most  renowned  Tramp- 
ington  Street,  would  be  preferred  by  most 
ladies.  To  tell  the  truth,  when  I  first  reached 
Cambridge  I  wished  myself  back  again  in 
my  parish.     No  one  but  an  old  Cambridge 
man  can  tell  or  imagine  the  feelings  which 
come  rushing  and  flooding  in  upon   you 
when  you  visit  that  scene  of  those  young 
years  of  your  former  life.     Whether  they 
look  back  to   follies   and   extravagancies, 
wild,  reckless  deeds  and  revelries,  or  to 
the  quiet  steady  progress  of  the  striving, 
persevering  student,  with  perhaps  but  few 
pleasures,  bat  certainly  with  but  few  pains, 
all,  I  should  think,  must  revisit  Cambridge, 
with  some  feelings  of  melancholy.     Every 
thing  must  be  viewed  under  such  a  different 
aspect ;  there  are  no  longer  the  same  friends 
about  you — they  are  scattered  abroad  to 
experience   the  world's  vicissitudes;    and 
you  yourself  have  been  tasting,  too,  of  life 
sufficiently  to  show  you   that   all   is   not 
gold  that  glitters,  and  that  you  must  be 
often  deceived  before  you  can  have  confi- 
dence in  your  wisdom.     I  did  not  intend 
to  be  drawn  into  this  strain  of  moralizing; 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  1  do  some- 
times give  way   to   trains  of  thought  to 
which   I   formerly   was    not    accustomed. 
Perhaps  it  is  sermon-writing  brings  on  the 
habit ;  but  no,  it  was  not  so  befure  I  was 
married.     Ah !  and  that  brings  me  back 
to  my  narrative  of  how  I  got  my  doctor's 
degree.      My  first   act  was    to    discover 
what  were  the  duties  I  had  to  perform  in 
order  to  attain  my  object ;  and  really  when 
I  heard  them  I    fancied   them   extremely 
formidable.       My  greatest   difficulty   was 
I  about  a  Latin  sermon,  or  as  they  call  it,  a 
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concio  ad  clerioum,  which  I  found  I  had 
to  preach  before  the  University  in  St. 
Mary's  church.  Now  I,  in  my  best  days, 
had  never  been  very  great  in  Latin  ;  it  had 
never  as  a  language  been  my  forte,  and 
certainly  the  composition  of  it  had  always 
been  to  me  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
study ;  and  here  had  I  now  to  write  a 
sermon  in  this  dread  language,  and  preach 
it  before  learned  old  doctors,  who,  thought 
I,  know  Latin  better  than  English,  and 
perhaps  even  think  in  Latin.  Well,  while 
I  was  pondering  over  ray  troubles,  having 
written  many  beginnings  to  sermons,  each 
of  which  I  had  in  turn  rejected,  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  old  friend  in  the  country, 
requesting  roe  to  call  upon  a  young  ac- 
quaintance of  his  at  St.  John's,  who  was 
staying  up  during  the  vacation,  chiefly,  I 
think,  because  he  had  no  particular  place 
to  which  he  cared  to  go.  I  was  very  glad 
to  make  friends  with  any  one  in  my  present 
dull  state,  even  with  an  undergraduate;  I 
had  been  away  from  Cambridge  for  many 
years,  and  therefore  was  not  much  afflicted 
with  that  eye-sore  to  the  younger  members 
of  our  universities,  "donnishness.**  As  I 
was  sitting  with  him  one  evening — by  the 
by,  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  first  of 
our  acquaintance — ^I  told  him  my  difficulty 
about  the  sermon. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he  directly,  "  don't 
trouble  yourself  for  a  moment  about  it ;  no 
doubt  your  Latin  has  grown  a  little  rusty 
down  in  your  quiet  parish ;  allow  me  to 
write  it  for  you,  it  will  be  both  interesting 
and  useful  to  me,  and  if  you  don't  particu- 
larly object  to  preach  another  .  .  .  ." 

"  Thank  you,  very  sincerely,  ray  young 
friend,"  interrupted  I ;  "  you  will  be  care- 
ful, however,  about  doctrine,  and  so  on,  of 
course  ;  but  I  will  come— or  you  had  better 
come  and  take  a  little  quiet  dinner  with 
me,  and  we'll  read  it  over  together  when 
you've  finished  it." 

And  this  was  the  way  I  managed  to 
write,  or  rather  not  to  write,  my  concio  ad 
clericum.  But  then  came  the  preaching ; 
I  confess  I  was  nervous  at  the  idea ;  con- 
ceive a  false  quantity  !  The  day  came ; 
the  dean  and  father  of  the  college — the  lat- 
ter, I  remember,  a  young  man  of  about 
five-and-twenty — accompanied  me  to  the 
church,  and  slipped  out  by  a  side  door  as 
I  entered.  I  was  conducted  in  state  to  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  my  rouch-thought-of, 
much-dreaml-of  Latin  sermon  to  the  atten- 
tive (7)  ears  of  the  vice  chancellor^  an  es- 
quire bedelli  and  the  parish  clerk,  whom  a 
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fee  of  four  shillings  reconciled  to  the  inflic- 
tion I  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

This  one  difficulty  over,  another  com- 
menced ;  for  though  I  was  willing  to  com- 
pound by  money  in  order  to  be  free  from 
as  many  exercises  as  possible,  yet  there 
were  some,  like  this  my  last  sermon,  for 
instance,  that  could  not  be  avoided.  To 
commence,  I  discovered  I  was  compel- 
led to  keep  what  is  termed  in  university 
parlance  an  Act  in  the  presence  of  the  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divinity  and  other  learned 
dignitaries.  I  will  not,  however,  enlarge 
on  my  troubles  on  this  point,  for,  by  the 
assistance  of  my  young  friend  at  St.  John's, 
I  found  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  my 
fears  were  groundless,  and  the  remaining 
third  not  yerj  tremendous;  indeed,  the 
chief  annoyance  aAer  all  was  the  necessity 
of  sitting  in  the  divinity  schools — and  a 
very  dull,  particularly  sombre  kind  of  places 
they  are — for  some  part  of  three  hours; 
but  as  we  commenced  the  proceedings 
just  before  the  clock  struck  two,  and  con- 
cluded them  a  few  minutes  after  the  stroke 
of  three,  we  made,  as  the  saying  is,  the  best 
of  a  bad  job.  The  auditory,  too,  by  the  by, 
was  by  no  means  more  formidable  than  1 
had  found  them  in  my  celebrated  concio 
ad  clericum ;  the  individuals  who  composed 
it  being,  besides  the  professor  and  my  op- 
ponent, only  the  afore-mentioned  college 
father,  aged  twenty-five. 

Apropos  of  my  opponent,  why  he  should 
be  called  so  I  don't  know,  for  no  two  men 
ever  agreed  better  than  we  did  ;  we  made 
acquaintance  upon  the  spot,  and  many  a 
long  conversation  together  assisted  to  be- 
guile the  tediousness  of  my  sojourn  in  Al- 
ma Mater.  In  a  moment  of  confidential 
familiarity  I  revealed  to  him  the  reasons  of 
my  taking  *'  my  doctor's  degree,"  and 
with  the  same  spirit  he  also  explained  to 
me  his  motives  for  undertaking  the  same 
step. 

"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  he, 
"that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  scribbling  and 
publishing  a  little,  and  as  the  publishers 
and  booksellers  tell  me  that  D.  D.  afler  a 
name  adds  a  certain  degree  of  weight  to 
the  book,  why  I  consented  to  adopt  these 
cabalistic  letters;  and  between  you  and 
myself,  I  hope  the  alteration  will  pay  the 
expense." 

I  liked  the  man  for  his  honesty. 

"  But,"  added  he,  "  to-morrow,  if  you 
are  willing,  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  soon- 
to-be  fellow-doctor  of  ourselves,  whose  case 
bears  some  slight  resemblance  to  yours ;  he 
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has  married  a  lady  with  a  title,  and  I  fancy 
that  all  will  soon  discover  that  his  sole  ob- 
ject in  following  our  course  is  that  Doctor 
and  Lady  Emily  Patten  sounds  vastly  more 
satisfactorily  to  both  parties  than  Mr.  and 
Lady  Emily  Patten." 

The  next  day  fully  confirmed  what  my 
friend  had  told  me ;  never  was  a  poor  roan 
more  belabored  by  a  title  than  was  I — no  man 
before  could  ever  have  been  so  loved  by  a 
Lady  Emily.  ''  Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  step  up 
for  one  moment,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
Lady  Emily ;  you  must  let  roe  introduce 
you  to  her  ladyship,  she  will  be  delighted 
to  know  you." 

Poor  Lady  Emily  !  she  was  very  fat,  cer- 
tainly above  forty,  and  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  call  her  fair  ;  but  Lady  Emily 
suffered  much  from  nervous  debility,  she 
told  me.  It  might  be  so,  and  perhaps  that 
may  account  for  her  rather  steady  applica- 
tion to  port  wine,  which  I  remarked  when 
I  dined  with  her  ladyship.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  a  good  remedy  for  ladies. 
Peace  be  with  thee.  Lady  Emily  ! 

In  order  to  avoid  keeping  certain  exer- 
cises, it  IS  customary  to  deposit  about  fil\y 
pounds  in  the  university  chest,  as  a  pledge 

that  during  the  ensuing  term  you  will  come!  the  round  pulpit,  ascending  which  by  some 
up  and  keep  them ;  in  case  of  failing  to  do  internal  winding  stairs,  the  preacher  then 


fess  that  I  felt  a  proper  pride  in  my  pro- 
duction. Being  the  vacation,  I  knew  that 
there  would  be  but  a  small  congregation 
present;  but  I  felt  rather  nervous  in  the  anti- 
cipation. The  manner  of  the  ceremouy  (for 
ceremony  it  is  in  a  great  measure)  is  this. 

On  entering  the  vestry  you  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  your  place  is  there.  I 
confess  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  this 
meant,  till  I  was  enlightened  by  being  placed 
on  a  small  mat  just  inside  the  door,  there  to 
stand  unnoticed  and  apart  from  the  various 
heads  and  professors  that  gradually  drop  in 
and  chat  carelessly  round  the  table.  A  little 
bell  tinkles,  the  organ  swells  forth,  the  two 
esquire  bedells  with  their  large  silver  maces 
of  office,  head  the  procession,  the  vice 
chancellor,  masters,  and  professors,  and 
others  that  bear  office  in  that  one  body,  slow- 
ly follow  to  the  gallery  appropriated  to  their 
especial  use  (rejoicing,  by  the  by,  in  the 
rather  opposite  names  of  "throne"  and 
''  Golgotha"),  and  the  preacher  still  remains 
standing  peacefully  on  his  mat.  But  another 
esquire  bedell  now  comes  to  him,  and  preced- 
ing him  down  the  body  of  the  church  called 
the  pit, between  rows  of  M.  A. 'sand  fellow 
commoners,  leaves  him  at  the  bottom  of 


so,  the  sum  is  forfeited.  To  obtain  this 
permission  I  was  compelled  to  obtain  what 
is  called  a  caution  grace,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  signa- 
tures of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  colleges, 
that  is,  nine  out  of  the  seventeen.  For  this 
purpose,  accompanied  by  my  college  pa- 
rent, I  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
morning,  besides  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
evening,  in  calling  at  the  different  lodges. 
1  might  write  much  concerning  my  recep- 
tion by  each  master ;  I  might  tell  of  the 
haughty  bearishness  of  a  Hill,  the  polished 
courtesy  of  a  French,  the  gentleman-like 
affability  of  a  Latham,  or  the  pleasant  cor- 
diality of  an  Ainsworth;  but  this  would  fill 
too  much  paper,  and  is  not  strictly  connect- 
ed with  the  matter  I  am  describing.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  by  the  time  the  nine  names 
were  procured  I  felt  myself  considerably 
weary,  and  not  disposed  to  commence  my 
sermon  for  the  following  Sunday,  for  I  had 
jet  another  official  discourse  to  deliver,  but 
happily  for  me,  in  my  own  mother  tongue. 
I  had  thought  much  upon  this  sermon ;  I 
intended  it  to  be  a  composition  of  no  ordi- 
nary excellence  ;  and  when,  having  read 
it  over  for  the  third  time  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, I  made  my  last  final  alteratioDs,  I  con- 


reappears  from  its  bowels  in  a  style  which 
has  been  known  in  some  cases  to  suggest 
to  infantine  minds  in  the  aisles  below  the 
idea  of  that  amusing  and  well  known 
toy  Jack-in-the-box.  In  truth,  that  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  in  term  time,  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  is  a  right  noble  sight.  The  deep 
side  and  west  galleries  crowded  with  the 
undergraduates,  the  body  equally  densely 
filled  with  the  masters  of  arts,  the  east 
gallery  with  its  doctors  and  noblemen,  are 
a  sight  which  once  seen  is  not  easily  for- 
gotten. How  different  is  this,  thought  I, 
to  my  simple  church  with  its  poorly-clad 
worshippers !  and  yet  when  I  returned  and 
preached  on  the  first  Sunday,  I  rejoiced  in 
the  difference,  and  would  not  have  changed 
their  attentive  faces  for  all  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  great  St.  Mary's. 

And  now,  my  different  duties  completed, 
nothing  remained  but  the  ceremony  itself 
to  be  performed  upo&  me ;  and  when  the 
day  arrived  it  certainly  appeared  to  me  a 
strange  performance.  Afler  a  long  Latin 
speech,  read  in  a  deeply  impressive  manner 
by  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  but  of  which, 
unfortunately,  through  my  afore-mentioned 
small  knowledge  of  the  language,  I  under* 
stood  but  very  little,  we  stood  round  himy 
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while  he  certainly  treated  us  in  the  most 
confidential  and  endearing  manner.  Tak- 
ing us  each  separately  by  the  hand  he  bade 
us  sit  in  his  own  seat ;  but  this  was  a  trying 
part  to  undergo,  for,  wearied  with  my  long 
standing,  I,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
first,  was  so  enchanted  with  what  I  thought 
his  politeness,  that  most  gladly  did  I  seat 
myself  in  his  well-padded  velvet  chair  of 
state ;  scarcely,  however,  had  I  leaned  back 
in  its  luxuriant  arms,  ere  he,  in  the  same 
polite  manner,  handed  me  from  it.  and  per- 
formed the  tantalizing  office  to  my  com- 
panions. He  then  placed  a  velvet  hat  on 
each  of  our  heads,  then  his  ring  on  each  of 
our  fingers,  and  lastly,  to  crown  his  deli- 
cate attentions,  he  bestowed  a  kiss  on  our 
right  cheeks. 

And  this  was  how  I  got  "  my  doctor's 
degree."  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  I  am 
happier  than  I  was  before;  but  Mrs.  Smith 
is  oflen  talking  to  me  of  the  delightful 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  my  condi- 
tion ;  so  I   take   her  word,  for   surely  she 


ought  to  know. 


From  Tiiit*!  Magaxine. 

THE  SEERESS  OF  PREVORST. 

Being  Revelations  concerning  the  Inner- 
life  of  Man,  and  the  Intcr^diffusion  of  a 
World  of  Spirits  in  the  World  toe  in- 
habit. Communicated  by  Justinus  Ker- 
ner.  Chief  Physician  at  Weinsberg. 
Translated  from  the  Germcm,  by  Mrs. 
Crowe,  author  of  "  Susan  Hopley,*'  Sfc. 
ipc,  London :  J.  C.  Moore. 

The  past  or  passing  age  has  been  termed 
one  of  skepticism  and  unbelief;  and,  to 
preserve  the  moral  equipoise,  that  already 
come,  or  coming,  as  if  to  atone  for  this  al- 
leged want  of  faith,  promises  to  be  one  of 
enormous  credulity.  At  all  events,  if  this 
book  take  in  England, — which,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Wilkes,  taking  the  Nonsense  in- 
stead of  the  Sense  of  the  public,  is  not  at 
all  unlikely, — we  would  advise  the  cheap 
publishers  to  get  up  with  speed  new  editions 
of  the  obsolete  history  of  the  Cock-Lane 
Ghost,  and  of  ''  Satan's  Invisible  World 
Displayed."  These,  and  several  other  cog- 
nate works,  now  half  forgotten,  are  quite 
as  curious  and  perhaps  as  trustworthy,  as 
the  revelations  of  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst, 
much  as  she  piques  curiosity.    This  lady^ 


who  lived,  revealed,  and  prophesied  very 
lately,  goes  out  of  sight  beyond  any  of  the 
other  clairvoy antes,  with  whose  fame  Paris 
and  London,  New-York,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  have  rung.      The  philosophical 
believers  in  Animal   Magnetism,  such  as 
Dr.  EUiotson,  disclaim  every  thing  super- 
natural in  its  wonders,  —  attributing  the 
whole  phenomena  to  natural  causes  still  im- 
perfectly understood  ;  while  the  female  ex* 
hibitors,  and  the  male  also,  are  in  general 
willing  to  be  fancied  either  supernaturallj 
gifted,  or  merely  magnetized,  or  both,  aa 
best  suits  the  hour  and  the  auditory.     But 
the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  for  many  years  of 
her  life,  was  as  familiar  with  a  world  of 
spirits  as  with  the  externa]  world   around 
her,  or  us  Baron  Swedenborg.     This  was, 
indeed,  a  family  gifl,  or  one  hereditary, — 
as  her  grand  father,  possessed,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  the   same   wondrous   faculty. 
The  simple  case  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  poor  woman,  for  the  greater  part  of  her 
life,  was  the  victim  of  that  Proteus  spirit. 
Nervous  Disease,  in  its  ever-shif\ing  man- 
ifestations ;  until,  as  in  many  cases  of  the 
kind,  flattered  with  the  consequence  which 
her  ravings  gave  her,  she  became  in  part 
the  dupe  of  her  own  sickly  fancies^  and  so 
raved  on. 

Save  as  an  experiment  on  English  cre- 
dulity, one  can  hardly  imagine  a  motive 
for  translating  this  work  ;  unless  the  believ- 
ers in  Animal  Magnetism  shall  evince  the 
deep  interest  in  the  subject  which  Mrs. 
Crowe,  herself  a  believer,  anticipates,  and 
are  also  more  numerous  among  us  than  we 
have  reason  to  think.     But  the  German 
Seeress,  as  we   have  intimated,  far  tran- 
scends our  gifted  Marys,  Marthas,  and  Is- 
abellas at  home  ;  though,  after  ail,  her  far- 
seeings  and  revelations  are  not  more  won- 
derful than  some  of  theirs;  while  both  are 
explicable  upon  nearly  the  same  principle. 
The  history  of  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst  is, 
however,  more  interesting  than  theirs,  as 
she  sustained  her  part  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  whereas  our  clairvoyantes,  after  ex- 
hibiting to   amazed  audiences,  disappear 
for  ever  in  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  and  also 
because  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  im- 
agine that  the  Seeress,  or  Mrs.  H ,  was 

a  cool,  mercenary  impostor.  She  was  born 
in  a  mountain  district,  where  young  per- 
sons are  liable  to  St.  Vitus's  dance,  convul- 
sions, and  trances,  and  where,  like  herself, 
some  were  natural  somnambulists.  She  be> 
gan  to  see  ghosts  in  early  childhood,  —  a 
case  not  unfrequeDt  among  delicate  and 
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susceptible  children ;  but  whereas  they  soon 
drop  the  a<5quaintance  of  spirits, — that  is, 
iftbejlive  among  sensible,  rational  people, 
—it  was  cultivated  and  magnified  by  the 
Seeress  and  her  family ;  until  an  unhappy 
or  ill-assorted  marriage  appears  to  have 
fixed  her  vocation  for  life.  She  fell  into  ill 
heaJth,  her  prophetic  dreams  and  visions 
moltiplied,  and  she  was  treated  magnet- 
ically for  the  relief  of  severe  nervous  affec- 
tions. This  treatment  was  afterwards  dis- 
continued and  again  recommenced.  She 
had  a  bad  confinement :  lost  her  first  child 
within  a  few  months,  of  convulsions,  while 
her  health  became  more  deranged  than  ever. 
She  would  now  lie  as  cold  and  stiff  as  a 
corpse,  as  if  in  a  dream  or  trance.  Phy- 
sicians will  best  understand  her  true  con- 
dition when  told  that — 

At  one  time,  she  spoke  for  three  days  only 
in  verse ;  and  at  another,  she  saw  for  the  same 
period  nothing  but  a  ball  of  fire,  that  ran 
through  her  whole  body  as  if  on  thin  bright 
threads.  Then  for  three  days  she  felt  as  if 
water  was  falling  on  her  head,  drop  by  drop; 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  she  first  saw  her 
own  image.  She  saw  it  clad  in  white,  seated 
on  a  stool,  whilst  she  was  lying  in  bed.  She 
contemplated  the  vision  for  some  time,  and 
would  have  cried  out,  but  could  not  At  length 
she  made  herself  heard,  and  on  the  entrance 
of  her  husband  it  disappeared. 

Her  susceptibility  was  now  so  great,  that 
she  heard  and  felt  wnat  happened  at  a  distance ; 
and  was  so  sensible  to  magnetic  influences  that 
the  nails  in  the  walls  annoyed  her,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  remove  them.  Neither  could 
she  endure  any  light 

She  was,  at  this  time,  magnetized,  fell 
into  the  magnetic  sleep,  and  **  prescribed 
for  herself;"  but  without  much  efiScacy  it 
would  seem,  for — 

About  this  time,  for  seven  days,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  felt  she  was  mag- 
netized by  a  spirit,  which  was  visible  only  to  | 
herself.  In  this  spirit  she  recognized  her  grand- 
mother, who  magnetized  her  with  three  fingers 
outspread  like  rays,  the  passes  being  directed 
to  the  epigastric  region.  It  is  an  incomprehen- 
sible circumstance,  though  believed  by  many 
trustworthy  persons,  that  during  this  period, 
articles  whose  near  neighborhood  to  her  was 
injurious,  were  removed  by  an  unseen  hand ; 
such  objects, — a  silver  spoon,  for  example, — 
would  be  perceptibly  conveyed  from  her  hand 
to  a  more  convenient  distance,  and  laid  on  a 
plate ;  noi  thrown,  for  the  things  passed  slowly 
through  the  air,  as  lifted  by  invisible  agency. 

When  in  deep  sleep,  she  now  declared  that 
magnetism  alone  oould  save  her. 

It  was  about  this  period  that^  for  the  first 
time,  she  began  to  see  another  person  behind 
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the  one  she  was  looking  at  Thus,  behind  her 
youngest  sister  she  saw  her  deceased  brother, 
Henry ;  and  behind  a  female  friend,  she  saw 
the  ghostly  form  of  an  old  woman,  whom  she 
had  known  in  her  childhood  at  LOwenstein. 

Afler  this,  a  course  of  magnetic  treatment 
was  prescribed  by  her  uncle,  and  followed  up 

by  iJr.  B ,  at  first  without  success.    She 

seemed,  indeed,  unable  to  endure  the  presence 
of  her  roagnetizer,  who  was  frequently  obliged 
to  quit  the  room.  At  length  this  dislike  sub- 
sided— her  strength  improved — she  took  long 
walks,  and  occupied  herself  with  ordinary 
feminine  occupations ;  though  she  was  still  in 
a  magnetic  state,  and  slept  every  seven  days 
— at  a  later  period,  every  seven  weeks.  For 
long  intervals  she  was  only  in  a  half  waking 
state ;  though  she  would  walk  out  in  the  snow 
and  rain,  and  preferred  being  in  the  cold. 
She  was  extremely  susceptible  to  all  sorts  of 
spiritual  influences:  prophetic  dreams,  divina- 
tions, and  prophetic  visions  in  glass  and  mir- 
rors, gave  evidence  of  her  inner-life.  Thus, 
in  a  glass  of  water  that  stood  upon  the  table, 
she  saw  some  persons,  who,  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, entered  the  room.  She  also  saw,  in 
the  same  manner,  a  carriage  travelling  on  the 

road  to  B ,  which  was  not  visible  from 

where  she  was. 

A  second  confinement  was  followed  by 
delirium  and  swarming  visions,  and  she  was 
attended  by  a  wizard  or  warlock  of  the 
country,  who  gave  her  an  amulet  and  a 
green  powder. 

Though  the  powder  made  her  more  mag- 
netic, she  continued  to  take  it  in  very  small 
doses,  lest,  as  she  said,  the  man  should  bring 
mischief  on  her.  Strange  to  sa^  at  this  time, 
the  amulet  that  he  gave  her  would  occasion- 
ally, of  its  own  accord,  untouched  by  any  one, 
run  about  her  head,  breast,  and  bed-coverings, 
like  a  living  thing,  so  that  they  had  to  pick  it 
up  from  the  floor  and  restore  it  to  her.  This 
incredible  circumstance  happened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  trustworthy  witnesses,  who  tea* 
tify  to  the  fact  She  wore  this  amulet  on  her 
back  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  When  she  was 
committed  to  my  care^  I  examined  it,  and  found 
it  to  contain  asafoBtida,  sabioa,  cyanus,  two 
stramonium  seeds,  a  small  magnet  and  a  piece 
of  paper,  on  which  was  written  these  words : 
— "  The  Son  of  God  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil  ?* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Dr.  Kerner 
was  first  called  in  ;  and  no  physician  could, 
in  one  sense,  have  been  better  adapted  to  a 
patient ;  for  in  her  magnetic  state  she  pre* 
scribed  for  herself,  and  her  doctor  impli- 
citly followed  her  revelations.  She  was  mag- 
netized by  "  seven  passes,"  as  commanded, 
and  for  twenty-seven  days ;  and,  "  for  the 
future,  all  that  remained  to  her  was  the  life 
of  a  sylph*"    And— > 
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women  at  Row  and  Greenock, — her  lan- 
guage being,  she  said,  that  of  Jacob ;  and 
she  dispensed  amulets,  like  the  magicians 
and  necromancers  of  a  past  age. 

Like  ParacelBna,  she  attributed  great  effica- 
cy to  the  St.  John's- wort — Hyvericumperfora' 
turn — a  plant  which  he  ueea.  not  only  mter- 
nally,  but  as  an  amulet.  A  young  man,  much 
afflicted   with   melancholy,    to    whom    Mrs. 

H prescribed  this  plant  as  an  amulet, 

was  entirely  cured  after  a  severe  eruption 
that  broke  out  on  him,  in  consequence  of  its 

application.  Mrs.  H drew  her  remedies,  as 

do  all  sleep-wakers,  not  only  from  the  chem- 
ist's shop,  but  from  all  nature:  witness  her 
prescripiion  of  an  ointment,  made  from  the 
nipples  of  the  horse,  for  strengthening  the 
spine.  Her  prescriptions  were  often  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  homoeopathic  system :  order- 
ing those  thinffs,  in  small  quantities,  which,  in 
larger,  would  nave  produced  the  disease  to  be 
cured.  Sometimes  her  prescriptions  were 
purely  magical.  Thus,  at  one  time,  she  de- 
sired me,  every  morning  and  evening,  at 
seven,  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  provided 
I  could  do  it  with  entire  faith ;  and  that  on  re- 

rating  the  words,  ^Deliver  us  from  evil," 
should  lay   my  hand   on   her  forehead, 
dtc.  &.C. 

With  respect  to  amulets,  she  used  them 
less  for  herself  than  for  others.  They  were 
composed  sometimes  of  vegetable  substances, 
but  more  frequently  of  writing,  chiefly  from 
her  inner-tongue.         .... 

These   magical  formulas   of  Mrs.  H • 

seemed  to  consist  of  words  and  numbers  still 
more  profound  than  her  ordinary  inner-lan- 
guage, and  appeared  to  belong  rather  to 
those  mysterious  ciphers,  whereby  she  calcu- 
'  lated  the  day  of  her  death. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
achieTements  of  the  Seeress,  was  the  cure 
of  a  Countess  Von  Maldeghem,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  previously  under  some 
extraordinary  hallucinations. 

On  being  consulted,  Mrs.  H took  a 

warm  interest  in  the  case ;  and  said  she  felt 
that  the  Countess's  number  was  3,  and  that 
the  cure  must  be  conducted  accordingly. 
Three  times  a-day,  for  nine  days,  she  must  put 
on  an  amulet,  consisting  of  three  laurel  leaves ; 
but  she  must  not  be  told  of  what  the  amulet 
consisted.  The  Count  was  also  to  magnetize 
her  Uiree  times  a-day,  according  to  directions 
given ;  and,  during  this  time,  she  was  to  live 
very  simply,  taking  no  exciting  food  or  medi- 
cine. Three  times  a-day  she  was  to  take  a 
spoonful  of  the  juice  of  the  St.  John's-wort, 

mixed  with  water.    Mrs.  H added,  thai 

she  must  be  set  to  sleep  at  nine  o'clock  every 
morning ;  and  that,  i  Ishe  herself  slept  at  that 
hour,  no  one  must  speak  to  her,  as  she  should 
be  praying  for  the  Uountess. 

AAer  this,  Mrs.  H fell  asleep,  and 
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got  into  rapport  with  the  distant  Countess 
for  ten  successive  days,  by  which  time  the 
lady  had  completely  recovered ;  her  hus- 
band, the  Count,  having  duly  used  the 
means  prescribed.  The  revelations  made 
to  the  Seeress  by  spectres  of  all  sorts, 
good,  criminal,  and  indifferent,  were  end* 
less.  She  foresaw  many  events,  and  fore- 
told accordingly.  Her  chamber  was,  at 
last,  a  sort  of  supplementary  police  or  spy 
oflice.  '  But  for  these  several  Facts,  we 
must  refer  to  the  book ;  and  we  give  mere- 
ly a  specimen  of  one  of  her  earliest  spectral 
familiars. 

At  that  time,  being  in  a  somnambulic  state, 

Mrs.   H was    accustomed   to   say   her 

prayers  alone  in  a  deserted  kitchen.  Ab  she 
was  kneeling  there  one  morning  about  nine 
o'clock,  there  appeared  before  her  a  short 
figure,  with  a  dark  cowl  and  an  old-lookinff 
wrinkled  face ;  the  head  hung  forwards,  and 
it  looked  for  some  minutes  steadfastly  on  her, 
as  she  did  on  it ;  but,  being  seized  with  fear, 
she  fled  to  tlie  upper  rooms,  where  her  friends 
were,  sayins  nothing,  however,  of  what  she 
had  seen.  But  it  appeared  again  before  her 
as  she  was  praying  another  day,  and  said— 
"  I  come  to  tnee,  that  I  may  learn  to  know  my 
Redeemer."  For  a  whole  year  from  that 
time,  this  spectre  was  wont  to  appear  to  her 
at  diflerent  times  of  the  day,  whether  she 
were  asleep  or  awake ;  but  he  came  invaria- 
bly at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
beffged  her  to  pray  with  him.  He  said — 
**  You  must  deal  with  me  as  a  child,  and 
instruct  me  in  religion  from  the  commence- 
ment." He  told  her  that  the  burden  of  mur- 
der, and  of  other  crimes,  lay  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  wandered  for  many  years  without 
being  able  to  address  himself  to  prayer.  She 
instructed  him  as  she  would  have  done  a 
child ;  and,  by  degrees,  his  form  became  more 
bright  and  cheerful.  His  appearance  was 
always  preceded  by  knockings  on  the  walls. 

One  night  af\er  an  unusual  noise,  the 
spectre  appeared  to  her  with  a  dark  and 
angry  aspect;  she  fled,  and  fell  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  and  tried  to  rise,  but 
could  not  >  then  she  felt  a  hand  on  her  right 
arm,  and  perceived  a  female  form,  who  raised 
her  from  the  ground.  On  the  following  day, 
when  she  was  nearly  falling  from  a  false  step 
on  the  stairs,  the  same  form  saved  her.  She 
was  then  quite  awake.  In  the  evening  the 
spectre  appeared  an(i  thanked  her  for  praying 
with  him.  Once  he  appeared  in  company 
with  a  female  form,  who  ajppeared  tall  and 
wasted,  and  held  a  new-born  child  in  her 
arms.  This  figure  whom  Mrs.  H recog- 
nized as  the  one  often  seen  by  the  family, 
knelt  and  prayed  with  him. 

The  spectre  would  appear  to  her  even  in 
the  fields.  Thus,  as  she  veas  once  returning 
from  Bottwarwith  her  parents^  and  another 
time  from  Gronao,  it  came  to  her  «e  the  clock 
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Btruck  se^en,  aod  hovered  before  her ;  whilst 
she  rather  flew  than  ran ;  so  that  those  with 
her  could  not  follow,  nor  could  they  see  her 
feet  touch  the  earth.  The  spectre  preceded 
her  all  the  way  till  they  reached  the  kitchen, 
where  she  knelt  and  prayed  with  it;  after 
which  it  would  speak  with  her — sometimes 
•aying^«  Now  a  Bua  rUe.  within  me,  or  .hineB 
in  me. ' 

8he  once  asked  him,  if  he  could  hear  other 
people  speak  as  well  as  her.  He  answered, 
^I  hear  them  through  you.  When  you  hear 
others,  you  think  what  they  speak ;  and  I  read 
your  thoughts."  On  aAin^  him  why  he 
made  these  noises;  he  said  it  was  to  make 
men  think  of  him,  which  afforded  him  consela- 
tion  and  refreshment  Whenever  she  played 
on  the  pianoforte  and  sang,  the  spirit  always 
began  to  knock  on  the  wall — eppeciallv  when 
she  sang  *MIow  great  is  thy  goodness !" 

Of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  house,  none  saw 
the  ghost  ezeept  her  father,  brother,  and 
youngest  sister,  who  saw  it  frequently.  It 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  silver 

serpent    Mrs.  H *s  mother  never  saw  the 

spectre;  but  she  felt  it  breathing  on  her,  as 
did  the  elder  sister.    It  accompanied  Mrs. 

H to  the  sacrament,  and  said, "  You  have 

taken  it  for  me."  A  forester,  named  Boheim, 
who  could  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  this 
spectre,  placed  himself  by  Mrs.  H ^'s  bed- 
side, at  the  hour  it  usually  appeared.  He 
had  been  there  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
knocking  was  heard,  and  presently  a  heavy 
sound,  as  of  a  fall — BOheim  had  fainted. 
When  he  came  to  himselfj  he  related,  that 
immediately  after  the  knocking,  he  saw  a 
grayish  cloud  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
wall,  which  gradually  approached  the  bed, 
and  took  on  the  form  and  features  of  a  man ; 
and  as  it  placed  itself  in  the  way  of  the  door, 
he  could  not  get  out  of  the  room.  When 
others  entered  to  his  assietance,  he  wondered 
how  they  could  run  against  the  spectre  with- 
out perceiving  it  A  black  terrier  that  was  in 
the  house  was  always  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  spirit,  and  crept  howling  to  his  master's ; 
neither  would  he  lie  alone  at  night  Articles 
were  often  removed  by  an  unseen  hand — 
glasses  and  bottles  taken  from  the  table^  and 
placed  on  the  floor — and  also  papers  in  her 
father's  study ;  and  sometimes  they  would  be 
flung  after  him. 

There  is  much  more  of  this  and  better ; 
the  whole  reading  like  a  chapter  of  01  an- 
ville,  Reginald  Scot,  or  Mrs.  Veal's  ghost, 
in  the  famous  preface  to  "  Drelincourt 
on  Death."  Her  dreams  were  as  remark- 
able as  her  sights  and  interviews  with 
spectres.    We  give  but  one  : 

One  night  that  she  slept  in  my  house,  in  a 
lower  story,  she  dreamt  tnat,  in  the  water-tub 
above  stairs,  where  she  had  never  been,  there 
was  something  that  should  not  be  there.  She 
told  me  this  dream,  and,  on  the  followmg 
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evening,  I  had  the  vessel  emptied,  and  fonnd 
in  it  an  old   rusty  knitting   needle.      Mrs. 

H had  drank  water  from  this  barrel  just 

before  she  went  to  sleep ;  and  it  was  probably 
her  susceptibility  to  the  effect  of  metals  that 
occasioned  this  dream. 

One  dream  was  neglected,  attention  to 
which  would,  it  seems,  have  prevented 
much  future  suffering  and  mischief. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mrs.  H 's  illness, 

her  protecting  spirit  had  exhibited  to  her,  in  a 
dream,  the  form  of  a  machine,  which,  properly 
used,  would  restore  her   to   health.      Mrs. 

H drew  it  on  paper ;  but  the  intimation 

was  neglected.  After  a  long  interval,  it  was, 
however,  repeated;  and  she  was  told,  that 
had  the  injunction  been  obeyed  in  time,  she 
would  now  have  been  quite  well.  It  was  con- 
structed shortly  before  her  death,  and  the 
effect  of  it  appears  to  have  been  galvanic. 
She  said,  '*  it  charged  her  nerves ;"  and  she 
called  it  her  nerve4uner. 

The  poor  woman  certainly  required  a 
nerve-iuner;  and  her  physician  did  not 
supply  one,   liking  better  to  hear  "the 

sweet  bells  jangle."     Mrs.  H 's  visions 

and  revelations  continued  to  her  dying 
hour  ;  and  she  continued — we  may  say  of 
course — ''  to  have  magnetic  and  lucid  in- 
tervals." 

She  was,  indeed,  susceptible  to  magnetic 
influences  to  the  last;  for  when  she  wei*- 
already  cold,  and  her  jaws  stiff  her  mother 
having  made  three  passes  over  ner  face,  she 
lifted  her  eyelids  and  moved  her  lips.  At  ten 
o'clock,  her  sister  saw  a  tall  bright  form  enter 
the  chamber,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
dying  woman  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy ;  her 
spirit  seemed  then  to  be  set  free.  After  a 
short  interval,  her  soul  also  departed,  leaving 
behind  it  a  totally  irrecognizable  husk — not  a 
single  trace  of  her  former  features  remaining. 
During  her  life,  her  countenance  was  of  that 
sort  that  is  borrowed  wholly  from  the  spirit 
within;  for  which  reason,  though  many  at- 
tempts were  made,  no  artist  succeeded  in 
transmitting  her  features  to  the  canvass.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  when  the 
spirit  had  departed,  the  face  should  no  longer 
be  the  same. 

In  the  night  succeeding  her  death — of  which 
I  had  not  the  least  idea — I  saw  her  in  a  dream, 
with  two  other  female  forms,  and  apparently 
perfectly  recovered. 

She  had  at  this  time  left  Weinsberg. 
After  death  she  appeared  seven  times  to 
her  eldest  sister,  to  confer  about   family 

affairs,    which    required    adjustment 

Some  may  think  that  we  have  said  too 
much  about  this  piquant  book  ;  and  others, 
that  it  is  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect 
or  reverence.     We  must  submit  to  this, 
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and  at  parting,  pay  it  the  compliment  of 
saying,  that  it  is  a  work  which  such  men 
as  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  nay,  Southey,* 
would  have  read  with   curious  interest 
certainly  not  as   implicit    believers,  like 
worthy  Dr.  Kerner,  but  as  psychologists, 
and  students  of  the  abnormal  condition,  or 
manifestations  of  that  strangely  complicated 
nature  with  which   humanity   is  clothed. 
Mrs.  Crowe,  who  appears  to  be  a  thorough 
believer   in   the    Seeress,   as  well   as    in 
the  more  commonplace  Animal  Magnet- 
ism, need  therefore  have  made  no  apology 
for    the  work  which   she    has    given   to 
the    English    public.      The     gleams    of 
fancy,  and  the  mysticism  and  air  of  the 
supernatural  about  it,  will  make  the  volume 
far  more  attractive  as  a  piece  of  curious 
and   entertaining    nonsense-reading,  than 
any  of  the  histories  of  the  French,  Scottish, 
and  English  clairvoyants  that  have  been 
published  within  the  last  ten  years;  and 
for  this  very  reason  the  philosophical  Mes- 
merists will  probably  disown   it,  though 
they   might  have  worse   allies   than    the 
supernatural.    They  cannot,  indeed,   dis- 
pense with  such  aid  if  their  system  is  to 
prosper  much  longer. 

The  worthy  Dr.  Kerner,  the  author  of 
this  work,  is  still  alive,  combating  valiantly 
with  the  sceptics,  scoffers,  and  calumnia- 
tors; for  his  prophetess  had,  he  owns,  little 
honor  in  her  own  neighborhood.   He  quotes 
St.  Paul  to  show  why  "  a  weak,  silly  woman" 
should  be  so  gifted,  as  to  disturb  the  estab- 
lished systems  of  the  learned,  and  "  to  revive 
persuasions  that  it  has  long  been  the  aim 
of  the  wise  among  men  to  eraJicate," — 
namely,  the  belief  in  ghost-seeing,  and 
dreams  and  visions,  upon  every  frivolous 
occasion.     But  the  same  Apostle  tells  us 
that  we  have  "  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to 
which  we  would  do  well  to  take  heed  :" — 
something  different  this  from  **  old  wives' 
fables;"  while  to  his  chosen  disciple,  Tim- 
othy, St.  Paul  says,  "  God  hath  not  given 
us  the  spirit  of  fear ;  but  of  power  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  $(mnd  mind" 
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We  give  this  to  our  readers  as  a  specimen 
of  psychological  development — Ed. 

Nimshi,  The  Adventures  of  a  man  to  olh 
tain  a  Solution  of  Scriptural  Geology^ 
to  guage  the  vast  Ages  of  Planetary 
Concretion^  and  to  open  BcJhAllah,  the 
Gate  of  God,  2  vols.  8va  pp.  574. 
London,  Hugh  Cunningham. 

We  have,  in  our  time,  given  most  excel- 
lent advice  to  many  an  author;  but  we 
never  felt  that  we  could  impart  any  so 
sound,  salutary,  and  imperative,  as  that 
which  we  now  take  leave  to  offer  to  the 
writer  of  these  volumes,  namely,  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  Doctors  Monro,  Morrison, 
or  Sutherland  ;  for  assuredly  if  he  eschew- 
eth  not  their  path,  he  will  be  seized  forth- 
with, and  locked  up  in  hopeless  lunacy  to 
the  end  of  his  mortal  life. 

Let  the  incognito  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation  be  content  with  his  dark  condi- 
tion ;  let  the  Dean  of  York  preach  and 
scribble  no  more ;  let  the  splendid  Sedg- 
wick hold  his  eloquent  tongue,  and  repress 
his  critical  pen;  let  the  ever-pleasing  Buck- 
land  cease  to  illustrate  geology  with  his 
dancing  lights,  shed  amidst  his  true  illumi- 
nations of  the  science ;  let  Murchison  con- 
sign old  Siluria,  and  Lyell  the  new  world, 
and  Edward  Forbes  his  submarine  creation, 
and  Herschel  his  heavens,  to  everlasting 
oblivion  ;  for  here  is  a  '*  daft"  man  worth 
them  all  put  together,  and  entirely 


<*  To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  crazed  /' 


for 


"Out  of  doubt  Antipholu  ii  mad  !*' 


and  hath  eaten  a  whole  bellyful  of  the  in- 
sane root. 

"  Perhaps,"  says  he,  in  opening  op  his 
adventures — 

**  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  cardinal  thought  of 
sentimental  value  revolving  within  the  area  of 
human  rationality, — nor  an  intellectual  faculty, 
calculated  to  influence  the  local  destiny  of  free 
and  generous  thinkers,  but  what  might  be 
moulded  either  into  an  approbative  conlgura- 
lion,  or  an  antagonistical  formula.'' 

Having  swallowed  this  irrefiragaUe  '*  per- 
haps," he  goes  on  to  say : 

**  Should  the  inquisitive  readers  of  these 
excursive  volumes  peer  into  the  under-ciirreot 
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that  cireuitouflly  flows  to  a  specific  object,  and 
then  experience  their  mental  operations  ap- 
probatively  inclined,  it  may  argue  that  an  in- 
sinuative  conversion  in  the  mental  constituen- 
cy of  their  thinking  state  has  taken  place; 
which  conversion  may  tend  to  promote  that 
moral  happiness  which  every  reasoning  intel- 
hgent  has  an  inherent  right  to  expect  from  the 
fundamental  laws  of  his  emanating  God.  But 
should  others,  whose  thoughtful  views  circle 
within  the  limits  of  predetermined  fixities,  be 
inclined  to  remain  antagonistically  defensive, 
then  an  expansive  area,  to  exhibit  their  philo- 
sophical abiliiies,  is  placed  before  them ; — and 
it  might  be  politic  on  their  combative  part, 
neither  to  lose  time,  nor  yet  one  inch  of  sup- 
posed vantage  ground,  till  the  new  ^d  of 
scenography  which  these  volumes  may  open 
to  the  comprehensive  attributes  of  man,  be- 
comes the  trophy  of  a  more  rational  and  reli- 
gious position,  within  the  compass  of  the  con- 
scious fixities  of  their  own  reasoning  career." 

Perfectly  satisfied  as  readers  of  both 
kinds,  t.  e.  those  whose  mental  operations 
are  approbatively  inclined,  and  those  whose 
predetermined  fixities  are  inclined  to  re- 
main antagonistically  combative, — must  be 
with  this  distinct  and  easily  comprehended 
warning,  they  may  be  prepared  to  enter  up- 
on the  '*  Author's  Man's  First  Adventure," 
entitled  "  The  Globe."  They  ought,  how- 
ever, to  understand  in  the  first  place  what 
our  globe  is ;  and  the  Author's  Man  kind- 
ly tells  them. 

"  This  planet  is  equipollent  in  its  revolu- 
tionary circle,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
one  hundred  millions  of  English  miles  from 
the  sun,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  planetary 
map  that  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  vol* 
ume,  and  which  is  intended  to  assist  the 
reader's  mental  eye,  as  he  scans  the  lamina 
of  concretive  being  from  the  disk  of  his 
own  locality.  It  is  the  legitimate  material 
of  that  generating  luminary,  which  is  fixed 
in  the  galaxy  of  yon  starry  belt,  that  ap- 
pears to  equator ialize  the  whole  of  the  con- 
caveous  heavens ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  colo- 
nized or  colonial  planet — a  projectile  of 
the  solar  vat,  homogeneal  to  all  other 
globes  that  have  received  their  material  ex- 
istence from  the  same  lucid  source." 

In  his  own  plain  and  simple  way  the 
writer  lets  us  into  the  secret  bow  and  when 
he  made  his  dtbui  on  the  globe  aforesaid. 

"  When  the  rays  of  reason  (?)  (he  assures 
us),  in  the  morning  of  youth,  dawned 
within  the  hemisphere  of  thought,  I  natu- 
rally inquired,  where  the  local  disk  of  my 
birth  existed  on  the  map  of  the  earth,  and 
what  other  events  were  contemporaneous 
at  my  appearance  1    I  was  satisfactorily  in- 
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formed,  that  my  natal  home  was  north  ot 
the  equator,  latitude  fi Ay-five  degrees,  west 
longitude  twenty  minutes.  Events  which 
signalized  the  agitated  elements  of  that  year 
with  importance,  were  not  only  the  political 
links  of  all  European  confederacy,  melted 
by  the  military  crucible  of  republican  fur- 
naces, but  also  the  vaunting  glory  of  a 
French  directory  against  English  independ- 
ence, appeared  as  a  beacon,  and  was  be- 
held most  remarkably  distinct  in  that  des- 
potical  horizon.  '  Go,'  said  the  president, 
to  the  Commander  Citizen  General  Buona- 
parte, '  make  a  descent  on  the  shores  of 
England,  and  let  the  gallant  republicans  re- 
store the  liberty  of  the  seas.  Let  the  con- 
querors of  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the  Ti- 
ber, follow  your  steps ;  the  ocean  will  be 
proud  to  convey  you  against  the  tyrant  that 
oppresses  its  waves.  Go,  revenge  the  in- 
sulted dignity  of  this  great  nation,  and 
chastise  that  gigantic  buccanier ;  else,  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's  will  influence  all  the 
broad  seas  of  the  earth.  Let,  therefore,  the 
fate  of  Carthage  be  the  fate  of  England,  and 
let  her  proud  capital  be  levelled  to  the 
dust.'  Contemporary  with  this  pugnacious 
imperiousness,  that  careworn  isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  with  her  green  shamrocks 
of  never-fading  beauty,  permitted  and  hailed 
French  aggressiveness  to  land  on  the  shores 
of  Killala  for  twenty  days,  after  which  it 
experienced  a  precipitate  retreat  before 
Cornwallis,  on  the  plains  of  Castlebar. 
These  are  the  starry  meteors  that  sulphur- 
ized the  political  heavens  coeval  with  my 
organic  birth,  and  are  sufliciently  indica- 
tive to  chronological  observers  in  what  an- 
nual ity  it  took  place." 

To  go  much  farther  into  this  very  error 
of  the  moon  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
space ;  but  the  production  is  so  unique  as 
a  literary  curiosity,  and  the  marvel  that 
such  stuff  should  ever  come  to  be  published 
so  great,  that  we  will  risk  the  folly,  and 
add  a  few  specimens  of  its  extravagant  ab- 
surdity. 

The  first  five  verses  of  Genesis  are -quot- 
ed ;  and  the  writer  prevails  upon  Moses  to 
meet  him  occasionally  and  explain  his  cos« 
mogony  !  Aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  legislator  and  historian, 
though  unseen,  amid  the  moonbeams  of  a 
certain  cavernous  inlet  where  he  has  taken 
up  his  lodging,  the  conversation  proceeds : 

"  '  I  presume,  then,  that  you  are  Moses ;' 
and '  from  you,  venerable  spirit,  upon  the 
invulnerable  fortifications  of  chemical  truth, 
I  morally  require  the  solutious  of    those 
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and  at  parting,  pay  it  the  compliment  of 
saying,  that  it  is  a  work  which  such  men 
as  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  nay,  Southey,* 
would  have  read  with  curious  interest 
certainly  not  as  implicit  believers,  like 
worthy  Dr.  Kerner,  but  as  psychologists, 
and  students  of  the  abnormal  condition,  or 
manifestations  of  that  strangely  complicated 
nature  with  which  humanity  is  clothed. 
Mrs.  Crowe,  who  appears  to  be  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  Seeress,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  commonplace  Animal  Magnet- 
ism, need  therefore  have  made  no  apology 
for  the  work  which  she  has  given  to 
the  English  public.  The  gleams  of 
fancy,  and  the  mysticism  and  air  of  the 
supernatural  about  it,  will  make  the  volume 
far  more  attractive  as  a  piece  of  curious 
and  entertaining  nonsense-reading,  than 
any  of  the  histories  of  the  French,  Scottish, 
and  English  clairvoyants  that  have  been 
published  within  the  last  ten  years;  and 
for  this  very  reason  the  philosophical  Mes- 
merists will  probably  disown  it,  though 
they  might  have  worse  allies  than  the 
supernatural.  They  cannot,  indeed,  dis- 
pense with  such  aid  if  their  system  is  to 
prosper  much  longer. 

The  worthy  Dr.  Kerner,  the  author  of 
this  work,  is  still  alive,  combating  valiantly 
with  the  sceptics,  scoffers,  and  calumnia- 
tors ;  for  his  prophetess  had,  he  owns,  little 
honor  in  her  own  neighborhood.  He  quotes 
St.  Paul  to  show  why  "  a  weak,  silly  woman" 
should  be  so  gifted,  as  to  disturb  the  estab- 
lished systems  of  the  learned,  and  "  to  revive 
persuasions  that  it  has  long  been  the  aim 
of  the  wise  among  men  to  eraJicate," — 
namely,  the  belief  in  ghost-seeing,  and 
dreams  and  visions,  upon  every  frivolous 
occasion.  But  the  same  Apostle  tells  us 
that  we  have  "  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to 
which  we  would  do  well  to  take  heed  :" — 
something  different  this  from  *'  old  wives' 
fables;"  while  to  his  chosen  disciple,  Tim- 
othy, St.  Paul  says,  "  God  hath  not  given 
us  the  spirit  of  fear ;  but  of  power  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  somnd  mind," 
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We  ffive  this  to  our  readers  as  a  specimen 
of  psychological  development — Ed. 

NimshL  The  Adventures  of  a  man  to  06- 
tain  a  Solution  of  Scriptural  Geology ^ 
to  guage  the  vast  Ages  of  Planetary 
Concretion,  and  to  open  BalhAllak,  the 
Gate  of  God,  2  vols.  8vo.  {^.  574. 
London,  Hugh  Cunningham. 

We  have,  in  our  time,  given  most  excel- 
lent advice  to  many  an  author;  but  we 
never  felt  that  we  could  impart  any  so 
sound,  salutary,  and  imperative,  as  that 
which  we  now  take  leave  to  offer  to  the 
writer  of  these  volumes,  namely^  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  Doctors  Monro,  Morrison, 
or  Sutherland ;  for  assuredly  if  he  eschew- 
eth  not  their  path,  he  will  be  seized  forth- 
with, and  locked  up  in  hopeless  lunacy  to 
the  end  of  his  mortal  life. 

Let  the  incognito  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation  be  content  with  his  dark  condi- 
tion ;  let  the  Dean  of  York  preach  and 
scribble  no  more;  let  the  splendid  Sedg- 
wick hold  his  eloquent  tongue,  and  repress 
his  critical  pen ;  let  the  ever-pleasing  Buck- 
land  cease  to  illustrate  geology  with  his 
dancing  lights,  shed  amidst  bis  true  illumi- 
nations of  the  science ;  let  Murchison  con- 
sign old  Siluria,  and  Lyell  the  new  world, 
and  Edward  Forbes  his  submarine  creation, 
and  Herschel  his  heavens,  to  everlasting 
oblivion  ;  for  here  is  a  "  daft"  man  worth 
them  all  put  together,  and  entirely 


<*  To  half  a  eoul  and  to  a  notion  crazed ;" 


for 


**Out  of  doubt  Antipholit  ia  mad  !** 


and  hath  eaten  a  whole  bellyful  of  the  in- 
sane root. 

'*  Perhaps,"  says  he,  in  opening  up  his 
adventures 


^  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  cardinal  thougrht  of 
sentimental  value  revolving  within  the  area  of 
human  rationality, — nor  an  intellectual  faculty, 
calculated  to  influence  the  local  destiny  of  free 
and  generous  thinkers,  but  what  might  be 
moulded  either  into  an  approbative  configura- 
lion,  or  an  antagonistical  formula.'* 

Having  swallowed  this  irrefragable  **  per- 
haps," he  goes  on  to  say : 

^  Should  the  inquisitive  readers  of  these 
excursive  volumes  peer  into  the  undercurrent 
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^  OP  THE  EMi;|EROR 
..EXANDER. 

.  CRT   LEB,   M.  D.    P.  R.  8. 

oth  of  November  1824, 1  arriTed 
)gne  on  my  way  from  London  to 
^sa,  to  join  the  family  of  Count  Woron- 
w,  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  his  Ex- 
cellency. The  weather  had  been  rery  tem- 
pestuous during  the  whole  journey  from 
England,  and  torrents  of  rain  had  fallen. 
The  Rhine  had  overflowed  its  banks  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  been 
remembered.  From  the  cathedral  and 
spire  of  the  town-house  the  inundation  pre- 
sented a  striking  and  melancholy  spectacle. 
The  whole  levd  country  was  covered  with 
water,  and  the  river  with  the  wrecks  it  was 
floating  away.  The  following  day,  many 
miles  before  reaching  Andernach,  the  road 
was  inundated  by  the  Rhine^  and  it  was 


^rs. 
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necessary  to  embark  in  a  boat  and  be  towed 
up  the  stream  by  a  number  of  men  on  the 
shore.     The  rope  by  which  it  was  dragged 
against  the  rapid  current  frequently  became 
entangled  among  the  chimneys  of  houses 
and  tops  of  trees,  when  suddenly  getting 
loose,  the  boat  ran  great  risk  of  being  up- 
set, to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  passen- 
The  night  had  begun  to  set  in  long 
"  this  dangerous   voyage   was  com- 
nd  the  river  was  becoming  more 
"apid,  rushing  against  our  boat 
'T  violence.    The  darkness 
much  that  every  object 
ie  indistinct,  and  our 
,  when  the  full  moon 
above  the  mountains 
iipprehensions  of  danger 
.Kid  our  feelings  of  anxiety 
.  a  lion  of  the  magnificence  of 
around  us. 
^  reached  Coblentz  about  midnight 
■  (i  the  river  with  difficulty  the  follow- 
alleruoon    to    Ehrenbreitstein,   from 
nee  my  journey  was  continued  to  Franc- 
rt  without  interruption.     I  saw  from  a 
hill  between  Limburg  and  Wiesbaden,  to  a 
distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maine,  like  two  arms  of  the 
sea  covering  the  whole  of  the  flat  country, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  no  less  than  50, 
000  persons  were  ruined  by  this  extensive 
inundation.     Passing  through  Wurtzburg 
and  Nuremberg,  I  reached  Ratisbon  on  the 
15th  of  November.     The  wind  blew  and 
the  rain  fell  without  ceasing  during  the 
whole  of  my  journey  from  Francfort.     The 
Danube  had  risen  as  much  above  its  ordi- 
nary level  as  the  Rhine,  and  was  rushing 
with  its  characteristic  impetuosit,y  fearfully 
increased  at  this  time,  through  all  the  fifteen 
arches  of  the  old  bridge  of  Ratisbon.     It 
appeared  to  me  surprising  that  this  struc- 
ture, which  had  been  built  seven  hundred 
years  before,  should  be  able  to  withstand 
the  force  of  such  a  mighty  torrent. 

A  frightful  and  disastrous  inundation 
also  took  place  at  this  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  of  which  the  following  description 
has  been  furnished  me  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Gibbs,  of  Exeter,  then  residing  at  St. 
Petersburgh : — 

"  The  autumnal  equinoctial  gales  most 
generally  prevail  at  St.  Petersburgh  from 
the  southwest,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  Neva  are  much  in- 
creased. So  it  was  in  1824,  and  for  some 
weeks  the  wind  continued  from  nearly  the 
same  quarter.    The  night  of  the  16th  of 
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seven-fold  data  which  you  have  encompaBS* 
ed  as  the  primitive  chronologer  of  material 
and  immaterial  states.'  '  Star  of  youthful 
age,  of  wandering  habits !  be  composed : 
let  serenity  pervade  thy  thinking  rationali- 
ty, and  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  first  chapter 
of  biblical  information.  Thou  shalt  know 
its  dataic  intention  in  its  septennial  ar- 
rangements ;  thou  shalt  explore  its  regions 
of  laminated  types,  and  unbosom  the  fossil- 
iferous  relics  of  past  ages,  sufficient  to  con- 
vince thee  and  all  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
humanity  of  an  Intelligent  Cause,  genera- 
ting life  in  the  elementalisro  of  infinitude.' 
'  Good  heavens !  O  Moses  1  you  have  well 
said,  and  well  begun  the  interlocution  of 
this  conference ;  and  notwithstanding  I 
may  not  at  all  times  be  able  to  comply  with 
your  laudable  imperative  on  serenity,  yet 
in  the  pleasurable  anxiety  of  my  youthful 
spirit  I  will  wait  the  solution  of  your  first 
dataic  position  ;  and  should  you  communi- 
cate any  ideality  to  me  contrary  to  the  geo- 
logical lamina  of  planetary  condition,  I 
shall  report  you  to  the  Moral  Court  of  Con- 
sistency.' " 

Thus  threatened  with  a  lawsuit,  Moses 
is  on  his  guard,  and  communicates  his 
"  dataic"  intelligence  with  care  and  pre- 
cision, beginning  thus :  *'  The  solubility  of 
my  intentional  geology  offers  itself  to  thy 
inquiring  soul  under  this  somatological 
range."  And  having  demonstrated  that 
*' '  spirit  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters' 
are  successional  concretions  and  laminated 
deposits  in  a  state  of  activity,  generating 
by  laws  of  acidity,  repulsion,  and  affinity, 
or  by  elective  attraction,  other  locomotive 
materials  that  were  intrinsically  necessary 
to  bring  the  nebulosity  to  a  state  of  con- 
densation," he  concludes  his  luminous  ex- 
planation of  the  verses: 

"  And  now,  thou  eccentric  inhabitant  of 
this  elevated  rock,  I  will  deeply  impress 
this  sacred  doctrine  upon  thy  excursive 
mind — a  doctrine  legibly  written  on  all  pro- 
gressive spheres  of  existences — that  it  is 
an  intuitive  ideality  in  the  harmonious  de- 
terminations of  the  Creator,  never  to  expe- 
dite physical  states  or  conditions  more  rap- 
idly than  his  emanated  laws  can  execute  in 
their  relative  association  of  vibration  and 
the  locomotive  elementalism  of  their  desti- 
nation." 

With  this,  the  '*  primitive  chronologer," 
the  Dent  of  his  epoch,  departs,  and  returns, 
at  some  not  very  obvious  period,  to  a  sec- 
ond conference,  in  which  "  to  unravel  the 
second  stage  of  the  earth's  crudities  and 
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the  results  therefirom."  In  performing  this 
service,  he  rather  fatigues  his  auditor,  who 
confesses  in  these  words : — But "  now  my 
muscular  frame,  not  yet  immortal  as  your 
own,  experiences  a  lassitude,  I  should  es- 
teem it  a  signal  favor  should  you  render 
yourself  inaudible  to  my  hearing  and  leave 
me  to  repose  on  this  rocky  pillow !  Mean- 
while, O  spirit,  I  shall  drink  of  the  moun- 
tain-dew to  invigorate  the  inner  man."  And 
yet  he  pours  forth  his  thanks  in  language 
lit  to  be  a  model  for  votes  in  parliament  or 
dedications  of  books.  "  Beneficent  and 
open-hearted  Moses  1  (he  bursts  forth)  as 
you  intermingle  with  the  moonbeams  that 
dart  this  cave— as  you  invisibly  hover  in 
space,  where  my  visional  powers  cannot 
detect  your  personality, — yet  I  tender  to 
you  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  a  vig- 
orous heart ;  a  heart  not  stained  with  the 
youthful  tinge  of  incorrigible  iniquity — not 
charmed  to  the  lust  of  clerical  lucre,  to 
which  decrepitudinal  minds  devote  the 
whole  of  their  existence — not  poisoned  by 
the  error  of  vulgar  sectarianism,  in  which 
youthful  zealots  are  victimized  to  a  painful 
and  unmanly  life — a  heart  cold  enough  to 
seclude  itself  from  the  social  circle  of  do- 
mestic sweets,  and  yet  sufficiently  warm  to 
extend  its  vibrating  influence  to  the  most 
profligate  outcasts  of  human  society ; — such 
a  heart,  on  this  mountain-top,  tenders  to 
you  the  meed  of  praise  you  so  justly  de- 
serve." 

In  the  same  strain  runs  all  the  rest  of 
these  incomprehensible  volumes.  For  in- 
stance, after  the  third  day  of  creation  is  ex- 
pounded, we  read,  as  Moses  is  about  to  bid 
good-bye  :  '*  I  am  aware  that  your  presence 
is  phosphorously  slippery ;  yet  the  prayer- 
ful ardency  of  my  soul  to  entreat  five  min* 
utes'  longer  interview  I  think  your  celestial 
urbanity  will  not  fail  to  grant  I  Very  well, 
then  ;  before  you  dissolve  into  impercepti- 
bility,  and  float  through  the  wild  regionsof 
the  earth  to  the  more  congenial  regions  .of 
the  heaven,  will  you  again  covenant  with 
me  7  Will  you  stipulate  with  me,  en  intel- 
lectually generous  terms,  that  you  will  re- 
turn to  my  evokation,  and  bring  with  your 
celestial  personage  '  the  evening  and  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day's  diuturoity'  in 
an  explanatory  form  t  •  •  • 
.  A  considerable  quantity  of  what  would  be 
blasphemy,  but  for  the  derangement  of  the 
mind  which  utters  it,  revolts  us  as  the 
work  proceeds  ;  but  we  cannot  condemn  a 
poor  sufferer  who  talks  thus  of  the  uni- 
verse: 
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"  Howe? er,  I  ain  not  to  be  outdone, — 
my  ascension  is  still  on  the  right  angle, 
until  I  pass  eight  thousand  stars  of  equally 
(i»(ant  strata  as  the  former,  which  makes 
the  length  of  my  an^le  of  ascension  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thoosand  billions  of 
miles, — ^that  is,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thoosand  millions  of  millions  of  miles  from 
the  point  of  the  globe  I  left  (296,000,000,- 
000,000,000) :  and  then,  even  to  asceifd  to 
this   rectangular   altitude,  I  must  live — -l 
jnost  experience  the  age  of  about  forty-eight 
thousand  years,  travelling  at  the  amazing 
rate  of  about  twelve  millions  of  miles  per 
minute  !    And  then,  O  good  God ! — am  I 
in  the  empyrean  heaven,  where  the  blessed 
eaints  and  angels  live  ?    No ! — ^the  geology 
of  the  heavens  says  No!  the  astronomical 
universe  of  an  Eternal  echoes  No  1     The 
concavous  firmament  is  still  above  me ;  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  billions  of 
rectangular  miles  is  but  a  thin  lamina  of 
stars, — and     forty-eight     thousand    years 
rushing  upwards  at  twelve  millions  of  miles 
per  minute,  is  but  a  short  space  of  time  1" 
Alas!  alas!    we  began   in   a  laughing 
mood;  but  serious  thoughts  are  forced  up- 
on us  when  we  contemplate  this  sad  wreck 
of  humanity  and  in  a  situation  to  have  a 
book  printed   and  published !     "  Bedlam, 
have  done." 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OP  THE  EMI^EROR 
ALEXANDER. 

BY   ROBERT   I;BE,   H.  D.    P.  R.  8. 

On  the  5th  of  November  1824, 1  arrived 
at  Cologne  on  my  way  from  London  to 
Odessa,  to  join  the  family  of  Count  Woron- 
zow,in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  bis  Ex- 
cellency. The  weather  had  been  wery  tem- 
pestuous during  the  whole  journey  from 
England,  and  torrents  of  rain  had  fallen. 
The  Rhine  had  overflowed  its  banks  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  been 
remembered.  From  the  cathedral  and 
spire  of  the  town-house  the  inundation  pre- 
sented a  striking  and  melancholy  spectacle. 
The  whole  levd  country  was  covered  with 
water,  and  the  river  with  the  wrecks  it  was 
floating  away.  The  following  day,  many 
miles  before  reaching  Andernach,  the  road 
was  inundated  by  the  Rhine,  and  it  was 


necessary  to  embark  in  a  boat  and  be  towed 
up  the  stream  by  a  number  of  men  on  the 
shore.  The  rope  by  which  it  was  dragged 
against  the  rapid  current  frequently  became 
entangled  among  the  chimneys  of  houses 
and  tops  of  trees,  when  suddenly  getting 
loose,  the  boat  ran  great  risk  of  being  up- 
set, to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  passen- 
gers. The  night  had  begun  to  set  in  long 
before  this  dangerous  voyage  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  river  was  becoming  more 
and  more  rapid,  rushing  against  our  boat 
with  increasing  violence.  The  darkness 
had  increased  so  much  that  every  object 
around  us  had  become  indistinct,  and  our 
situation  truly  perilous,  when  the  full  moon 
unexpectedly  rising  above  the  mountains 
of  the  Rhine,  our  apprehensions  of  danger 
were  removed,  and  our  feelings  of  anxiety 
lost,  in  admiration  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenery  around  us. 

Having  reached  Coblentz  about  midnight 
I  crossed  the  river  with  difficulty  the  follow- 
ing aflernoon  to  Ehrenbreitstein,  from 
whence  my  journey  was  continued  to  Franc- 
fort  without  interruption.  I  saw  from  a 
hill  between  Limbnrg  and  Wiesbaden,  to  a 
distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maine,  like  two  arms  of  the 
sea  covering  the  whole  of  the  flat  country, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  no  less  than  50» 
000  persons  were  ruined  by  this  extensive 
inundation.  Passing  through  Wurtzburg 
and  Nuremberg,  I  reached  Ratisbon  on  the 
15th  of  November.  The  wind  blew  and 
the  rain  fell  without  ceasing  during  the 
whole  of  my  journey  from  Francfort.  The 
Danube  had  risen  as  much  above  its  ordi- 
nary level  as  the  Rhine,  and  was  rushing 
with  its  characteristic  impetuosit,y  fearfully 
increased  at  this  time,  through  all  the  fifteen 
arches  of  the  old  bridge  of  Ratisbon.  It 
appeared  to  me  surprising  that  this  struc- 
ture, which  had  been  built  seven  hundred 
years  before,  should  be  able  to  withstand 
the  force  of  such  a  mighty  torrent. 

A  frightful  and  disastrous  inundation 
also  took  place  at  this  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  of  which  the  following  description 
has  been  furnished  me  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Gibbs,  of  Exeter,  then  residing  at  St. 
Petersburgh : — 

"  The  autumnal  equinoctial  gales  most 
generally  prevail  at  St.  Petersburgh  from 
the  southwest,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  Neva  are  much  in- 
creased. So  it  was  in  1824,  and  for  some 
weeks  the  wind  continued  from  nearly  the 
same  quarter.    The  night  of  the  18th  of 
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November  was  very  stormy,  and  at  daylight 
of  the  19th  it  blew  a  hurricane  from  W.  S. 
W.,  by  which  the  stream  of  the  river,  the 
upper  part  at  least,  was  reversed,  and  the 
waters,  running  higher  than  ever  remem- 
bered, soon  caused  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city  and  neighborhood  of  the  embouchure 
to  be  inundated.     At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  attempted  to  cross  the  Voskre- 
senskoy  Bridge  of  boats  on  my  way  to  the 
General  Navid  Hospital,  on  the  Wyborside, 
but  was  unable,  owing  to  the  great  eleva- 
tion.    I  then  paid  some  professional  visits, 
and  at  eleven  called  on  Prince  Narishkin, 
who  had  already  given  orders  to  remove 
the  furniture  from  his  lower  apartments,  the 
water  then  being  above  the  level  of  the  Fon- 
tanka    canal    opposite  to  his    residence. 
From  this  time  the  rise  was  rapid,  and  at 
half-past  eleven,  when  I  returned  to  my 
house,  in  the  great  Millione,  the  water  was 
gushing  upwards  through  the  gratings  of 
the  sewers,  filling  the  streets  and  court- 
yards with  which  every  house  is  provided. 
A  servant  took  me  on  his  back  from  the 
droshky,  my  horses  at  that  time  being  above 
their  knees,  and  conveyed  me  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  staircase.     The  wind  now  blew 
in  awful  gusts,  and  the  noise  of  the  tem- 
pest with  the  cries  of  the  people  in  the 
streets  was  terrific.    It  was  not  long  ere 
boats  were  seen  in  the  streets  with  vast 
quantities  of  firewood    and  other  articles 
floating  about     As  there  was  an  ascent  to 
my  coach-house  and  stables,  the  water  there 
attained  but  to  four  feet  in  depth ;  in  moat, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  get  both  horses 
and  cows  up  to  the  landing  places  of  the 
stairs  in  order  to  save  them,  though  the 
loss  of  animals  was  great.     Now  and  then 
a  horse  was  seen  swimming  across  from  one 
pavement  to  another,  the  deepest  part  of 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh  being  in  the 
centre.     The  number  of  rats  drowned  on 
this  occasion  was  inconceivable,  and  of  dogs 
and  cats  not  a  few.     The  crisis  seemed  to 
be  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  hour  the  wind  having  veered  round 
a  couple  of  points*  to  the  northward,  the 
waters  began  to  abate,  and  by  four  o'clock 
the  tops  of  the  iron  posts,  three  feet  in 
height,  by  the  sides  of  the  pavement,  made 
their  appearance.     The  reflux  of  the  water 
was  tremendous,  causing  much  damage, 
and  carrying  off  firewood,  boards,  lumber, 
and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  with  various  arti« 
cles  of  furniture.     From   the  commence- 
ment of  the  inundation  the  report  of  the  sig- 
nal cannon,  fired  first  at  the  Galleyhaven, 


at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  then  at  the 
Admiralty  dockyard,  and  lastly  at  the  fort- 
ress, was  continued  at  intervals  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  inhabitants,  and  added  not  a  lit- 
tle to  the  horror  of  the  scene.    At  five 
o'clock,  persons  were  seen  on  the  pavements 
carrying  lanterns,  and  the  rattling  of  equip- 
ages was  heard  an  hour  afterwards.    The 
depth  of  water  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
city*varied  from  four  to  nine  and  ten  feet ; 
but  along  the  border  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  especially  in  the  low  suburb  of  the  Gal- 
leyhaven before  alluded  to,  the  depth  was 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet,  and  many 
of  the  small  wooden  houses  built  on  piles 
were  carried  away,  inmates  and  all.     A  few 
were  floated  up  the  Neva,  rocking  about 
with  poor  creatures  clinging  on  the  roof. 
Some  of  these  perished ;  others  were  taken 
off,  at  a  great  risk,  by  boats  from  the  Ad- 
miralty yard,  which  had  been  ordered  out 
by  the  express  command  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  who  stood  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day  on  the  balcony  of  the  Winter 
Palace,  giving  the  necessary  orders.    The 
government  ironworks,  near  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf,  and  two  miles  distant,  were  al- 
most annihilated,  and  the  loss  of  life  was 
great.     This  establishment  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  left  and  elevated  bank  of 
the  Neva,  five  versts  above  the  city.     Ves- 
sels of  various  kinds,  boats,  timber,  ^c. 
floated  over  the  parapets  of  the  quays  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  canals,  into  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  afterwards  broken  up  for   fuel.     As 
the  lower  part  of  most  houses  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  occupied  by  shopkeepers  and  ar- 
tisans of  various  descriptions,  so  these  un- 
fortunate people  sustained  much  loss,  and 
until  their  dwellings  were  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  dried  by  means  of  stoves,  found 
refuge  and  maintenance  with  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  upper  apartments.    A  German 
shoemaker,  with  his  family,  lived   below 
roe,  and  in  this  way  became  my  guests  for 
the  ^ace  of  eight  days.     The  wind  con- 
tinued providentially  to  get  round  to  the 
north  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  and  a 
smart  frost  taking  place  on  the  following 
morning,  rendered  the  roads  and  streets 
extremely  slippery,  but  doing  much  good 
by  the  dryness  it  produced.    On  the  20th, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  ever   benevolent 
and  humane,  visited  those  parts  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  roost  afflicted  by  this  catastro- 
phe, and  in  person  bestowed  alms  and  con- 
solation to  the  sufferers,  for  the  most  part 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  in  every  way  aP> 
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forded  sach  relief,  both  then  and  afterwards, 
as  won  for  him  the  still  greater  love  and  ad- 
miration of  his  people  and  of  the  foreign 
residents  in  St.  Petersburgh.  To  assist  the 
Emperor's  benevolent  views,  a  subscription 
was  entered  into,  and  the  British  residents 
came  forward,  as  usual,  with  their  wonted 
liberality.  As  nothing  official  was  pub- 
lished as  to  the  actual  loss  of  lives  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  otherwise  than  by  report.  The  au- 
thorities were  shy  on  this  subject ;  but  from 
what  information  I  could  obtain,  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  persons  must  have  perished. 
Owing  to  the  damp  and  unwholesome  state 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  and  cellars, 
the  mortality  during  the  subsequent  win- 
ter was  nearly  doubled,  from  typhus  chiefly, 
as  also  from  affection  of  the  lungs;  and 
many  dated  their  rheumatic  pains  and  va- 
rious other  maladies  to  the  sufferings  they 
then  underwent" 

The  effects  of  this  calamity  were  still 
visible  more  than  a  year  aRer,  when  I  vis- 
ited St.  Petersburgh,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  red 
painted  lines  on  the  houses  still  remained 
to  mark  the  height  to  which  the  waters  had 
risen.  In  the  inundation  of  1752,  the 
waters  of  the  Neva  rose  eleven  feet,  and  in 
that  of  1777,  the  most  extensive  and  de- 
structive that  had  ever  before  occured,  they 
rose  fourteen  feet  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  river. 

The  Danube  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try were  covered  by  a  dense  fog  during  my 
journey  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  21st  of  November,  1824,  and 
set  out  for  the  Russian  frontier  on  the 
29th.  The  same  evening  I  reached  BrOnn, 
the  capital  of  Moravia,  where  I  remained 
till  the  2d  of  December,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  was  fought 
near  this  town,  nineteen  years  before.  Here 
I  met  an  Austrian  cavalry  officer,  on  his 
way  from  Italy  to  Gallicia,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  and  gave  a  vivid  description  of  it. 
He  said  it  commenced  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  near- 
ly over  by  mid-day,  and  that  in  the  very 
abort  space  of  four  hours  40,000  men  were 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners. 
It  was  the  first  battle  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  been  present,  and 
from  an  eminence  near  the  field  he  saw  a 
great  part  of  his  army  destroyed,  and  the 
remainder  retreating  in  confusion  upon 
Austerlitz,  pursued  by  the  enemy.  His 
troops  fought,  I  was  assured,  with  the  most 
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determined  bravery,  and  that  the  victory 
which  the  French  gained  was  due  entirely 
to  the  transcendant  military  genius  of  Na- 
poleon. When  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
columns  were  descending  from  the  heights 
which  formed  the  key  of  their  position,  and 
were  marching  round  the  French,  to  attack 
their  right  wing,  and  cut  off  their  commu- 
nication with  Vienna,  Napoleon  encouraged 
the  allies  to  make  this  false  movement,  and 
before  it  was  completed,  he  drove  his  mass- 
es of  infantry,  like  a  wedse,  against  their 
flank  and  centre,  cut  their  army  into  two 
parts,  and  afterwards  quickly  routed  them, 
as  Lord  Nelson  had  before  done  to  the 
French  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  ailer  breaking 
their  line.  Europe  felt  the  shock  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  like  that  of  an  earth- 
quake. "Henceforth  we  may  close  the 
map  of  Europe  for  half  a  century,"  said 
Mr.  Pitt  on  receiving  the  fatal  tidings.  But 
Alexander,  though  defeated,  was  not  whol- 
ly vanquished  on  this  occasion.  He  per- 
severed, till  his  allies  ceased  to  co-operate 
with  him,  and  the  entire  subjugation  of  his 
empire  was  threatened,  to  discharge  the 
solemn  obligations  he  bad  sworn  to  fulfil 
during  his  nocturnal  visit  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  a  month  before  to  the  tomb  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  After  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  if 
Alexander  had  been  desirous  to  conceal 
from  the  English  government  the  secret  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  that  they  could 
have  succeeded  (by  any  bribe,  however 
great)  in  obtaining  so  speedily  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  England 
was  saved.  The  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  which  fullowed  this  discovery,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  inspired  the  Emperor  with 
secret  hope  and  joy. 

I  continued  my  route  through  Poland  by 
Cracow  and  Lemberg  to  Brody,  and  there 
entering  Russia,  traversed  the  Ukraine  to 
Odessa,  where  I  arrived  on  the  8th  of  Jan* 
uary,  1825.  The  winter  soon  set  in  with 
great  severity;  the  Black  Sea  on  that  coast 
was  frozen,  and  the  communication  with 
Constantinople  and  the  Mediterranean  en- 
tirely cut  off.  At  the  end  of  January  a 
great  quantity  of  snow  fell  and  lay,  both  on 
the  land  and  sea,  till  the  commencement 
of  April,  when  the  ice  floated  away  to  the 
south,  and  vegetation  began  to  appear  on 
the  Steppe.  Odessa,  which  had  no  exist- 
ence half  a  century  before  this  period,  now 
contained  upwards  of  36,000  inhabitants, 
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and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
Turkey  and  the  countries  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  the  streets  of  the  town  were 
seen  Greeks,  Jews,  Russians,  Poles,  Ger- 
4nans,  French,  Americann,  and  English,  in 
the  costumes  of  their  respective  nations. 
The  Governor  General,  Count  Woronzow, 
was  surrounded  with  military  and  civil  offi- 
cers, who  had  either  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  the  public  service  or  were  eminent 
for  their  rank  and  talents.  The  dreary  and 
monotonous  winter  months  of  Scytbia  passed 
quickly  and  agreeably  away  in  the  society 
of  those  Who  had  served  in  the  Persian, 
Turkish,  and  French  wars ;  and  who  had 
witnessed  both  the  burning  of  Moscow  and 
■the  capture  of  Paris.  Society  at  Odessa 
seemed  as  free  and  unrestrained  as  in  Lon- 
don, and  there  was  nothing  apparent  to  a 
stranger  from  which  it  could  at  this  time 
be  suspected  that  a  conspiracy  existed  to 
<lestroy  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  sub- 
vert the  government  of  the  country. 

During  the  summer  I  visited  Kief,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  extending 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester, 
which  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  the 
ravages  of  locusts.  They  appeared  in  the 
Crimea  in  1811),  and  had  continued  in  it 
until  1823,-^that  year  the  crops  were  com- 
pletely devoured  by  them.  From  thence 
they  spread  westward  as  far  as  Bessarabia, 
and  to  the  north  upwards  of  300  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  their 
eggs  had  been  deposited  in  the  earth,  not 
only  in  these  fertile  provinces,  but  through- 
out the  whole  tract  of  country  extending 
eastward  from  the  Dnieper  beyond  the  Don, 
to  the  Caucasus.  I  had  seen  their  ova 
during  the  winter  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
when  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
clusters  of  small  yellow  sacs  or  bags.  In 
the  month  of  May  the  young  ones  began  to 
issue  from  the  ground  in  myriads,  at  which 
time  they  did  not  exceed  the  fiflh  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  could  only  crawl  along  the 
aurfiice.  In  a  few  weeks  they  had  greatly 
enlarged,  and  could  leap  considerable  dis- 
tances, like  grasshoppers.  By  the  end  of 
June  they  were  able  to  fly  a  short  way,  and 
before  the  end  of  July  they  mounted  high 
into  the  air  and  took  long  flights.  At  first 
they  were  of  a  blackish  hue,  and  their  heads 
were  disproportionately  large,  but  after- 
wards they  became  of  a  clear  brown  color, 
with  wings  of  gray  or  rosy  red.  In  some 
places  they  covered  the  ground  completely, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  in  others, 
they  were  going  slowly  before  the  breeze. 
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and  resembled  at  a  distance  a  sheet  of 
gently  flowing  water.  Around  Novomirgo* 
rod,  in  travelling  from  Biala  Cerkiew,  near 
Kief,  to  Odessa,  the  road  was  deeply  covered 
with  them,  and  they  rose  «s  our  carriages 
approached,  with  a  peculiar  rattling  noise, 
and  in  such  numbers  that  they  filled  the  air 
like  flakes  of  snow  in  a  storm.  They 
swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Odessa,  in  the 
vineyards  and  on  the  surrounding  steppe, 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  masses  c^* 
the  dead  bodies  of  those  drowned  in  the 
sea,  covered  the  shore.  There  were  every^ 
where  two  distinct  varieties  of  these  insects, 
one  about  three  inches,  and  the  other  of 
half  that  length.  The  first  kind  was  ob* 
served  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion 
to  the  other  near  the  sea,  than  at  a  remote 
distance.  There  was  a  third  variety  of  a 
green  color,  but  it  was  extremely  rare,  and 
in  some  places  wholly  wanting.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Odessa,  on  the  Steppe,  I 
observed  vast  numbers  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  Sphex,  or  Ichneumon  fly,  employed  in 
killing  and  burying  the  locusts.  The  fly 
insidiously  sprung  upon  the  locust,  apply* 
ing  its  long  and  powerful  legs  aroond  the 
body,  so  that  the  victim  could  not  expand 
its  wings  and  escape.  When  exhausted 
with  fruitless  efforts  to  fly,  the  sphex  applied 
the  strong  nippers  with  which  its  mouth  is 
furnished  around  the  neck  of  the  locust,  and 
thrusting  the  dart  with  which  it  is  also  pro» 
vided  between  the  head  and  body,  in  a  few 
seconds  deprived  the  locust  of  life.  This 
dart  I  found  to  consist  of  two  sharp  spears, 
with  a  small  tube  between  them,  but 
whether  connected  or  not  with  a  poisonous 
sac,  was  not  ascertained.  The  fly  remained 
for  some  time  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
locust  after  it  was  dead,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  ova  within  it  The 
sphex  afterwards  dragged  the  locust  into  a 
small  grave  it  had  previously  dug  in  the 
ground  for  its  reception,  and  covered  it 
carefully  with  earth.  The  ultimate  extine* 
tion  of  the  locusts  here  obviously  would  be 
effected  by  this  means,  if  none  other  were 
provided  by  nature  for  the  purpose.  The 
locusts,  I  was  informed  some  years  after, 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  these  exien* 
sive  steppes. 

On  the  11th  of  August  1835,  his  Excel- 
lency Count  Woronzow  and  his  suite  em* 
barked  at  Odessa  on  board  Admiral  Qreig's 
yacht,  and  sailed  for  the  Crimea.  The 
Counts  F.  Pahlen,  Olizar,  Potoski,  and  the 
Baron  de  Brunow  (now  Russian  minister 
in  England),  were  among  the  number.  The 
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iollDwing  ereniog  we  saw  the  land  Dear 
KoaJofT.     At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday  the  16th,  we  were  off  Sevastopole, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  consist* 
iog  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
large  frigates.     We  went  on  board  the  Ad- 
mirars  ship,  and  after  examining  every  part, 
beard    divine    service    performed    in  the 
cbap6l,  where  all  the  sailors  who  could  be 
spared  were  present.     After  this,  a  sham 
fight  took  place  between  the  three  frigates 
and  the  yacht.    Admiral  Greig  then  formed 
bis  own  ship  and  seven  others  of  the  line 
into  close  order  of  battle,  with  all  their 
sails    expanded,    and    many    tremendous 
broadsides    were    fired.      We    aflterwards 
dined  with  the  Admiral,  Vice-Admiral,  and 
Captains  of  the  fleet     We  parted  from  Ad- 
miral Greig  at  sunset,  and  made  all  sail  for 
Yoursouff,  on  the  south  coast.     The  breeze 
was  favorable,  but  towards  morning.it  grad- 
ually died  away,  the  vessel  being  about  ten 
miles  from  the  point  called  Criu  Metopon, 
where  the  temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  in  the  days  of  Iphigenia.    Du> 
ring  the   17th  the  weather  was  beautiful, 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  sea 
was  like  a  placid  lake.    The  following  day, 
when  opposite  Jalta,  the  scene  suddenly 
changed,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  violent 
gale  from  the  east,  which  drove  the  vessel 
back,  and  compelled  us  to  take  refuge  in  a 
bay  near  Balaclava.     We  passed  the  night 
at  a  village  called  Laspi,  belonging  to  Gen- 
eral Poitiers,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  suffering  from  fever,  and  in  a  wretch- 
ed condition*    On  the  19th,  taking  Tartar 
horses,  we  rode  through  the  valley  of  Bai- 
dar,  and  crossed  the  Ay  la  mountains  by 
the  passage  of  Faroe,  to  the  south  coast, 
along  which  we  passed  eastward  by  Simeis, 
Aloupka,  Musghor,  Derekuy,  Nikita,  Ma- 
sand  r  a,  and  Orianda,  to  Yoursouff,  the  seat 
of  Count  Woronzow.     There  are  probably 
no  scenes  in  Europe  which  surpass  in  mag- 
nificence and  beauty  those  around  Aloupka, 
Masandra,  and  Orianda.     "If  there  exists 
on  earth  a  spot  which  may  be  described  as 
a  terrestrial  paradise,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  it 
is  that  which  intervenes  between  Kutchu- 
koy  and  Sudac,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Crimea,      Protected  by  encircling    Alps 
from  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and 
only  open  to  those  breezes  which  are  waft- 
ed across  the  sea  from  the  sooth,  the  in- 
habitants enjoy  every  advantage  of  climate 
and  situation.    From  the  mountains  con- 
tinual streams  of  crystal  water  pour  down 
upon  the  gardens^  in  which  many  species 
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of  fruit  known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
many  that  are  not,  attain  the  highest  per- 
fection. Neither  unwholesome  exhalations, 
nor  chilling  winds,  nor  venomous  insects, 
nor  hostile  neighbors,  infest  their  blissful 
territory." 

During  the  month  of  September  1825, 
the  whole  population  of  the  Crimea  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  *'  this  terrestrial  paradise^"  were 
in  a  very  sickly  condition,  and  in  the  vil- 
lages along  the  coast  between  Yoursouff 
and  Simeis,  I  saw  and  treated  more  than  a 
hundred  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fever.  Many  who  had  been  suffering  for 
months  had  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  with  jaundice  and  dropsy.  The 
weather/  during  the  whole  time  I  remained 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  was  de- 
lightful, and  none  of  those  sudden  and  vi- 
olent changes  were  observed  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  all  the  countries  situated 
sLJong  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  fever 
which  then  prevailed  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  Crimea,  was  produced 
by  noxious  exhalations  from  the  earth. 

After  visiting  all  the  most  interesting 
places  in  the  Crimea,  I  embarked  on  board 
Admiral  Greig's  yacht  at  Sevastopole  on 
the  23d  September,  and  returned  to  Odessa, 
with  Count  F.  Pahlen,  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. Count  Woronzow  at  the  same  time 
set  out  for  Taganrog,  to  meet  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  had  arrived  there  with  the 
Empress  a  short  time  before,  with  the  in- 
tention of  spending  the  winter  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Azpff.  Before  reaching  Odes- 
sa, Count  Pahlen  was  seized  with  severe 
shivering,  headache,  and  the  other  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  bilious  remittent  fever. 
The  attack  was  far  more  violent  and  dan- 
gerous than  in  any  of  the  cases  which  had 
before  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  he. 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Mr.  Rose, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the 
Crimea  with  us,  was  also  attacked  after  our 
return  to  Odessa,  and  died  from  effusion 
into  the  brain.  The  health  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  those  who  had  been  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Crimea  at  the  same  time, 
suffered  severely  for  some  months  after,  and 
in  a  few,  fever  appeared  in  a  severe  form 
early  the  following  spring.  There  was  ev- 
idence to  prove  that  almost  all  of  us  had 
suffered  from  malaria. 

On  the  14th  of  October  1825,  (O.S.)  at 
Odessa,  I  received  a  letter  from  Count  Wo* 
ronzow  at  Taganrog,  informing  me  of  the 
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Emperor's  determination  to  visit  the  Cri- 
mea, and  requesting  me  to  meet  him  at  Be- 
reslaw,  on  the  Dnieper.  I  accordingly  left 
Odessa  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
with  General  BashmakoflT,  Messrs.  Marini 
and  Artemieflf.  We  arrived  at  Nicolaef  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  1«5th,  and  remained  a 
few  hours  with  Admiral  Greig,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Taganrog.  It  was  a  clear, 
beautiful  night,  the  road  was  excellent,  and 
we  reached  Bereslaw  the  following  morning, 
at  seven  o'clock,  where  we  remained  du- 
ring the  day.  This  is  a  large  town  on  the 
we&t  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  which  does  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  other  towns 
in  the  south  of  Russia.  There  were  many 
shops  or  bazaars  in  it,  full  of  every  kind  of 
merchandise.  Great  numbers  of  waggons 
laden  with  salt  from  the  Crimea,  were  then 
passing  through,  and  large  bodies  of  troops 
marchiag  to  join  the  army  on  the  Turkish 
frontiers.  The  country  around  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  but  the  locusts  had  commit- 
ted great  havoc  the  year  before,  the  peas- 
ants and  landed  proprietors  being  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  distress.  We  left  Bereslaw 
in  the  afternoon,  for  the  isthmus  of  Pere- 
cop,  and  after  passing  over  an  extensive 
plain  of  sand  like  the  Llandes,  near  the 
Pyrenees,  we  entered  the  Crimea,  and  spent 
the  night  at  the  German  colony  of  Nahitch- 
wan.  Here  all  was  order,  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  the  population  rapidly  increasing, 
and  additional  grants  of  land  required. 
On  quitting  these  intelligent,  happy  people, 
the  following  morning,  we  were  not  long 
in  coming  among  the  Nogay  Tartars,  where 
all  was  ignorance,  poverty,  and  wretched- 
ness. Light  and  darlness,  civilization  and 
barbarism,  were  here  almost  in  contact. 
We  remained  two  nights  and  a  day  at  Sym- 
pheropole,  where  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  professional  aid  to  the  daughter  of 
Count  Rostopschin,  a  name  which  will  be 
preserved  through  all  ages  in  the  annals  of 

Russia. 

On  the  SOth  we  left  Sympheropole  early 
in  the  morning,  and  passing  rapidly  over 
the  Steppe  extending  between  the  town  and 
the  mountains,  crossed  these  in  a  caleche, 
by  the  new  road  which  had  lately  been  made 
to  connect  the  shore  of  the  Crimea  with  the 
interior.  M any  of  the  soldiers  employed  in 
completing  this  arduous  work  appeared 
sickly  and  depressed.  Upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred out  of  five  hundred  had  suffered  from 
fever  during  the  autumn,  but  in  none  had 
the  disease  assumed  a  dangerous  form.  No 
lest  than  a  thousand  soldiers  had  been  em- 
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ployed  in  this  important  work  the  year  be- 
fore, and  comparatively  few  of  them,  it  was 
reported,  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
fever.  The  face  of  the  country  had  changed 
since  our  former  visit  to  the  Crimea.  The 
woods  along  the  Salgir,  and  on  the  Chatyr- 
Dagh,  were  stripped  of  their  leaves,  though 
on  entering  the  valley  of  Alushta  the  trees 
were  still  green.  From  the  Isthmus  of 
Perecop  to  Yoursouff,  were  we  arrived  on 
the  20th,  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  Emperor ;  the  roads 
were  being  repaired,  and  all  the  cottages 
and  houses  in  the  line  were  being  cleaned 
and  whitewashed.  The  principal  Tartar 
of  the  village  of  Yoursouff  had  been  suffer- 
ing severely  from  intermittent  fever  for 
several  weeks,  but  the  fits  were  speedily 
arrested  by  the  calomel  and  sulphate  of 
quinine  which  I  administered  to  him.  This 
latter  remedy,  which  had  never  before  been 
employed  in  the  fevers  of  the  Crimea,  often 
stopped  their  course  so  quickly,  that  some 
of  the  ignorant  Tartars  were  disposed  to  at- 
tribute the  striking  effects  to  supernatural 
influence. 

The  following  morning  we  set  out  for 
Aloupka.  It  was  like  a  summer's  day  in 
England,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
being  17^  of  Reaumur.  The  tops  of  the 
mountains  were,  however,  covered  with 
dense  clouds.  The  road  along  the  sea-shore 
to  Orianda  from  Yoursouff  never  appeared 
to  me  so  beautiful  before,  and  I  could  not 
pass  Nikita  and  Masandra,  without  halting 
to  admire  the  glorious  scenery.  The  woods 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  verdure,  but  there 
was  still  many  of  the  trees  as  green  as  du- 
ring the  autumn.  The  wild  vine,  which 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
the  leaves  of  which  were  then  of  a  deep  red 
color,  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  scene. 
The  walnut  and  fig  trees  were  still  fresh  and 
green.  At  Aloupka,  in  the  evening,  we 
walked  around  the  gardens,  the  most  ro> 
m antic  in  the  Crimea,  where  preparations 
were  being  made  for  planting  forty  lemon 
trees  in  the  open  air,  which  had  been  im- 
ported the  previous  year  from  Italy,  and 
one  of  them,  which  had  been  exposed  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden  to  the  intense 
frost  the  preceding  winter,  was  in  a  flour- 
ishing state.  We  returned  to  the  Tartar 
house  which  was  prepared  for  the  Emperor. 
Boards  bad  been  placed  around  the  front 
of  it,  and  whitewashed.  The  walls  of  the 
two  chambers  for  His  Majesty's  accommo- 
dation, had  been  surrounded  with  a  coarse 
white  linen  cloth,  and  a  very  neat  bed  pre- 
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pared.    There  were  two  chairs,  a  table,  |  beaten  and  ill  treated  by  the  superinten- 


and  a  coach,  and  newly  glazed  windows 
had  been  pat  in.  In  that  climate  one  could 
Dot  haye  desired  a  better  habitation  for  a 
Dtght,  though  it  was  a  common  Tartar  cot* 
tage. 

We  retarned  to  Yoursoaff  on  the  23d, 
and  on  the  following  day  one  of  the  Emper* 
or*8  couriers  arrived,  and  arranged  all  the 
apartments  in  the  house  for  His  Majesty  and 
attendants.  On  the  35th  the  Emperor  ar- 
rived at  Sympheropole.  He  went  to  the 
service  in  the  Cathedral  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  he  arrived  at  Yoursouff  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
General  ^Diebitch,  Sir  James  Wylie,  and  a 
few  attendants.  When  he  dismounted  from 
his  horse  in  front  of  the  house  at  Yoursouff, 
Count  Woronzow,  his  aides-de-camp,  sec- 
retaries, and  myself,  were  standing  in  a  line 
to  receive  him. 

Though  apparently  active,  and  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  life,  the  Emperor  stoop- 
ed a  little  in  walking,  and  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  corpulency.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  blue  military  surtout,  with  epaulettes, 
and  had  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 


dent;  when  the  offender  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  his  Majesty,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  knees  and  implored  forgive- 
ness.    Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  arrest- 
ed,  and  said,   with   great    severity,   that 
it  was  an  eternal  disgrace  to  injure   any 
female,  more  especially  one  in  her  situa- 
tion, she  being  pregnant.     The  Emperor 
was  greatly  pleased  with  Orianda,  and  im- 
mediately   determined    to    purchase    the 
estate    from  Count  Kisseloff,   and    build 
a  palace  there.     Before  coming  to  Aloupka 
he  visited  the  vineyards  at  Martyan,  and 
the  Princess  Galitzin  at  Musghor,  distri- 
buting liberally  to  the  poor  in  his  way. 

Count  Woronzow,  General  Diebitch, 
Sir  James  Wylie,  and  myself,  with  one  or 
two  others,  had  the  honor  of  dining  with 
the  Emperor  on  this  occasion,  the  last  he 
was  destined  to  enjoy.  The  ftnperor 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  Count  Woron- 
zow, who  was  seated  next  to  his  Majesty, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  French  and  English. 
Again  his  Majesty  recurred  to  the  beauties 
of  Orianda,  and  thanked  the  Count  for  the 


any  general   officer.       He  shook    Count  acquisition  he  had  that  day  made  for  himf 
Woronzow  by  the   hand,   and  afterwards  He  expressed  the  strong  displeasure  he  felt 


warmly  saluted  him,  first  on  one  cheek 
and  then  on  the  other.  He  afterwards 
shook  hands  with  us  all,  and  then  inquired 
of  me  particularly  about  the  health  of  the 
Count's  children  at  Biala  Cerkiew,  whom 
I  had  seen  not  long  before.  He  then  in- 
quired if  I  had  visited  the  south  coast  of 
the  Crimea  during  the  autumn,  and  if  so, 
how  I  was  pleased  with  it.     Looking  up  to 


at  the  cruel  treatment  the  poor  Tartar 
woman  had  received  from  the  superinten- 
dent, and  ordered  that  he  should  be  severe- 
ly punished.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fondane, 
the  governor  of  Kertche,  from  consumption, 
had  occurred  not  long  before,  and  when 
this  was  mentioned  the  Emperor  said, 
he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  combine 
the  offices  of  the  governors  of  Kertche  and 


the  mountains  above  Yoursouff,  and  then  Theodosta,  as  the  government  of  Taganrog 
to  the  calm  sea,  upon  which  the  sun  was  was  much  more  extensive  than  the  two 


shining.  His  Majesty  exclaimed,  "  Was 
there  ever  such  magnificent  scenery  1" 
I  replied  that  the  coast  of  Italy  between 
Genoa  and  Nice  presented  the  only  scenery 
I  had  ever  witnessed  that  could  be  com- 
pared to  it, — a  part  of  Italy  which  His 
Majesty  stated  he  had  never  visited. 

I  set  out  from  Yoursouff  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  October,  before  the  Emperor, 
and  rode  along  the  coast  to  Aloopka.  It 
was  a  sultry  day,  and  the  scenery  was 
rendered  still  more  interesting  to  me  than 
on  all  former  occasions  in  consequence  of 
the  Tartars  having  come  from  all  parts  of 
Crimea  to  see  the  Emperor,  on  his  way 
from  Yoursouff  to  Aloupka,  where  he 
arrived  about  four  o'clock.  I  was  inform- 
ed that  a  Tartar  female  complained  to  his 
Majesty,  at  Orianda,  of  her  having  been 


combined.      Count   Woronzow  observed, 
that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  effecting 
this,  because  a  great  jealousy  existed  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  two  towns, 
which  would  be  increased  by  the  change. 
The  Emperor,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it 
might  be  the  means  of  reconciling  them  to 
each  other.      The  Count  said   that  the 
people  of  Theodosia  would  never  be  re- 
conciled to  it :  that  they  would  consider 
themselves  placed  in  a  situation  inferior  to 
that  of  Kertche,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  not  advisable.     The  Emperor  still 
urged  the  practicability  of  the  measure, 
which  he  said  he  had  fully  considered,  and 
the    Count  acquiesced  in   his    Majesty's 
decision,  by  admitting  that  no  great  harm 
could  result  from  the  experiment.    The 
Emperor  then  made  many  inquiries  re-. 
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specting  the  wealth  and  respectability 
of  the  merchants  at  Theodosia,  to  which 
such  answers  were  given  as  appeared 
entirely  satisfactory. 

There  were  oysters  at  dinner,  and   a 
small  worm  was  adhering  to  the  shell  of 
one  presented  to  his  Majesty.     This  was 
shown  to  Sir  James  Wylie,  who  said  it 
was  quite  common  and  harmless,  and  he 
reminded  the  Emperor  of  a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  to  them  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona.    A  person  at  Venice  had 
then  sent  to  the  Emperor  to  entreat  that 
he  would  abstain  from  the  use  of  oysters, 
as  there  was  a  poisonous  marine  worm  or 
insect  in  them.    This  led  the  conversation 
to  the  insects  of  the  Crimea  and  Ukraine, 
of  which  I  had  made  a  considerable  col- 
lection, and  the  Emperor  inquired  of  me 
if  there  were  scorpions,  scolopendras  and 
tarantulas  in  the  Crimea.     I  said  scorpions 
of  large  size  were  not  uncommon,  and  that 
at  Musghor,  during  our  former  visit,  we 
fouud  a  scorpion  of  great  strength  in  the 
apartment  where  we  passed  the  night,  but 
that  it  was  harmless.      Scolopendras  of 
great    length  I  had   often    seen    around 
Odessa,  but  not  in  the  Crimea,  nor  taran- 
tulas, although,  as  I  had  been  informed, 
they  were  not  very  rare.    I  heard  of  no 
instance  during  the  autumn  in  which  they 
had  inflicted  any  injury  by  their  bites  or 
stings.     He  said,  he  supposed  they  were 
the  same  as  in  Italy,  and  then  alluded  to 
the  dance  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula ;  Sir  James  Wylie  reminded 
his  Majesty  of  the  scorpion   which  was 
found  in  his  bed  at  Verona,  and  of  the 
prescription  which  he  bad  then  written  for 
the  cure  of  the  bites  of  the  carbonari. 

Then  followed  a  long  discussion  on 
honuBopathy,  and  the  peculiar  views  of 
Hahnemann,  which   were    at    that    time]  not,  it  ought  to  be  granted,  he  said ;  and  I 


greatly  in  vogue,  not  only  in  Germany  but 
in  Russia.  Sir  James  seemed  rather 
more  favorable  to  these  views  than  I  con- 
sidered justified  by  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  were  founded.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved Hahnemann^  with  his  eitremely 
minnte  doses  of  medicines,  cured  as  many 
patients  as  regular  physicians  did  by  their 
great  ones,  because  he  at  the  same  time 
enjoined  a  rigorous  diet.  Count  Woron- 
zow  inquired  if  Sir  James  would  trust  to 
Hahnemann's  method  of  treatment  in  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  bowels,  or 
'm  the  fevers  of  the  Crimea.  Would  the 
hundredth  or  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
graia  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  be  asked,. 
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stop  the  fits  of  one  of  these  fevers  ?  He 
appealed  to  me  to  support  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  large  doses  of  quinine  often  al- 
most instantaneously  arrested  these  fevers, 
when  small  doses  proved  ineffectual. 

Again,  the  Emperor  expressed  how  much 
he  was  pleased  with  Orianda,  and  stated 
that  it  was  his  determination  to  have  a 
palace  built  there  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble.    To  my  amazement  he  then  said, 
after  a  pause,  '*  When  I  give  in  my  de- 
mission, I  will  return  and  fix  myself  at 
Orianda,   and  wear  the  costume  of  the 
Taurida."     Not  a  word  was  uttered   by 
any  one  when  this  extraordinary  resolution 
was  announced,  and  I  thought  that  I  must 
have  misunderstood  the  Emperor,  but  this 
could  not  be,  for  in  a  short  time,  when 
Count  Woronzow  proposed  that  the  large 
open  flat  space  of  ground  to  the  westward 
of  Orianda  should  be  converted  into  plea- 
sure grounds  for  his  Majesty,  he  replied, 
**  I  wish  this  to  be  purchased  for  General 
Diebitch,  as  it  is  right  that  the  chief  of 
my  6tat-major  and  I  should  be  neighbors.*' 
During  dinner  there  was  also  some  conver- 
sation respecting  the  chapel  which   was 
about  to  be  built  at  Masandra,  and  the 
Emperor  inquired  whether  or  not  it  was  to 
be  a  Greek  chapel.    A  petition  had  been 
presented  for  a  Lutheran  place  of  worship 
to  be  established  at  Nikita,  and  likewise 
that  at  Sympheropole  the  old  Greek  church 
should  be  converted  into  a  Lutheran  chap- 
el, after  the  Cathedral  was  finished*    The 
Emperor  said  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law 
upon  this  point,  but  that  the  Bishop  would 
inform  him  whether  it  was  contrary  to  lair 
to  permit  a  Greek  church,  when  not  re* 
quired  for  the  national  religion,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  Lutheran  chapel.    If  it  was 


had  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor's  visit  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  George  on  the  following 
day  had  some  reference  to  this  subject. 
General  Diebiteh  inquired  if  there  were 
many  Lutherans  in  the  Crimea,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Sympheropole,  to  which  Count 
Woronzow  replied,  that  if  they  had  been 
numerous  they  would  ere  this  have  had  a 
chapel  of  their  own.     A  petition  had  also 
been  presented  by  some  Ronian  Catholics 
at    Karasnbazar    for  a  piece  of  ground 
to  build  a  Catholic  ebapel.    The  Emperor 
expressed  his  anxiety  that  all  these  petitions 
should  receive  due  attention  and  be  granted 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.    It  appeared, 
from  what  was  stated  <m  this  occasioo» 
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that  the  administration  of  the  empire  was 
conducted  by  Alexander  on  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  religious  toleration. 

His  Majesty  made  a  frugal  repast,  and 
drank  little  wine.     When  champagne  was 
presented,  Count  Woronzow  said,  *'  Sire, 
may  we  be  permitted  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  her  Majesty  the  Empress?"     He  re- 
plied, Most  certainly ;  and  aJl  immediately 
rifting,  did  honor  to  the  toast.     On  retiring, 
his    Majesty  returned    thanks   to    Count 
Woronzow  for  the  excellent  entertainment 
he  had  provided,  and  addressing  himself  to 
as  all,  said,  with  kindness  and  condescen* 
sion,  **  Your  presence  on  this  occasion  has 
afforded    me    the    greatest    satisfaction." 
He  then  walked  out,  and  mounted  the  steps 
to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  around  which 
a  number  of  Tartars  were  collected.     He 
looked  at  the  groups  through  his  eye-glass, 
and  said,  **  What  handsome  oriental  coun- 
tenances !  What  a  fine  race  of  men  I  One  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Crimea 
would  be  lost  if  the  Tartars  were  expelled ;  I 
hope,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  continue 
here."     An  Eflfendi  was  introduced  to  his 
Majesty  to  present  a  petition,  which  he  did 
by  bending  down  and  raising  bis  hands  to  his 
bead,  without  removing  his  turban  from  it. 
The  Emperor  retired  to  rest  early  in  the 
evening.     In  the  middle  of  the  night  a 
courier  arrived,  when  he  arose  and  trans- 
acted   business.    General   Diebitch,   who 
slept  in  a  bouse  close  to  that  in  which 
I  was,  was  twice  summoned  in  the  night  to 
wait  upon  his  Majesty.     I  was  afterwards 
informed  that  the  despatches  brought  by 
the  courier  were  of  the  highest  public 
importance ;  in  fact,  that  they  fully  reveal- 
ed to  his  Majesty,  the  existence  of  a  dan- 
gerous and  extensive  conspiracy,  of  which 
he  had  not  been  previously  aware. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  afler 
breakfast,  the  Emperor  sent  a  message  to 
say  that  he  desired  me  to  accompany  him 
round  the  lower  garden.  Afler  some  con- 
versation respectmg  the  illness  of  the  Em- 
press, and  the  proposal  that  I  should  visit 
her  Majesty  professionally  at  Taganrog,  he 
again  called  my  attention  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  scenery  around  us,  and 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
this  visit  to  the  Crimea,  and  the  hope 
he  entertained  that  at  no  very  remote 
period  its  shores  would  be  full  of  rich  vine- 
yards, and  contain  many  flourishing  vil- 
lages and  towns.  I  hinted,  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  I  could,  that  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  violent  fevers  to  those  who 
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visited  the  Crimea,  and  to  its  constant  in- 
habitants, was  the  only  circumstance  which 
appeared  to  me  likely  to  prevent  his 
Majesty's  anticipations  being  completely 
realized.  He  expressed  a  strong  wish 
that  I  should  remain  in  Russia,  permanent* 
ly  attached  to  Count  Woronzow,  the  value 
of  whose  public  services  he  appeared  justly 
to  appreciate. 

At  mid-day  the  Emperor  and  hfs  atten- 
dants were  on  horseback,  and,  after  shak- 
ing hands  with  and  taking  an  afiectionate 
leave  of  all,  he  set  out  for  Sevastopole.  In 
a  few  days,  I  returned  with  Count  Woron- 
zow to  Odessa  by  Perecop,  Bereslaw,  and 
Nicolaef,  where  we  remained  till  the  22d 
of  November,  1625. 

At  eight  o'clock,  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  22d  of  November,  Count  Woronzow 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  in  his  library. 
On  going  there,  the  Count  stated  that  he 
had  received  bad  news  from  Taganrog — 
that  the  Emperor  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
that  I  must  set  out  with  him,  in  two  hours, 
to  render  my  assistance  with  the  other 
physicians.     It  appeared  from  a  letter  of 
the  7th  inst.  that  the  Emperor  had  been 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  slight  catarrh 
soon   afler  leaving  the  Crimea,  and  that 
at  OriekoflT  these  had  assumed  the  decided 
form  of  remittent  fever — that  it  had  in- 
creased in  severity,  and  that  his  Majesty 
refused  to  take  any  medicine.     Another 
letter,  of  the   14th,  stated  that   he  waft 
much  worse — indeed,  in  great  danger — 
and  that  still  he  refused  to  submit  to  any 
medical  treatment.     A  third  letter,  dated 
Thursday,  the  19th,  had  also  been  received, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  malady 
had  been   daily  growing  worse,  and  that 
almost  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  past. 
The  Count  was  much  afllicted  when   he 
communicated  this  intelligence,  and  ex- 
pressed his  fear  that  we  should  find  all  over 
before  we  reached  Taganrog.     We  started 
from  Odessa  at  mid-day,  and  when  our 
carriage  was  going  slowly  over  the  deep 
sands  by  the  sea-shore,   the  Count  saic^ 
that  unpleasant  occurrences  seldom  came 
alone — that  a  letter  had  arrived  that  morn- 
ing from   London,  informing  him   of  an 
accident  that  had  endangered  the  life  of 
his  father;    also,  that  William   Findley, 
who  had  been  his  father's  coachman  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  had  been  thrown 
from    his  box,   and  killed  on   the    spot. 
"  I  knew  William  Findley  well,"  he  added, 
bursting  into  tears,  *'  and  feel  how  much 
my  father  must  have  suffered  on  the  occa* 
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sion/'  We  continued  our  journey  to 
Nicolaef,  where  we  arrived  at  midnight. 
The  Count  retired  to  rest  for  two  hours ; 
but  I  did  not,  being  anxious  to  learn  from 
Admiral  Greig  what  consequences  would 
be  likely  to  result,  in  the  event  of  the 
Emperor's  death,  and  the  accession  of  his 
brother  Constantino  to  the  throne.  We 
were,  of  course,  unacquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  in  1822,  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantino had  voluntarily  waived  his  title  to 
the  succession,  and  that  the  next  in  the 
Jine  after  him  should  take  his  place.  Ad- 
miral Greig  requested  me  to  write  to  him 
immediately  after  my  arrival  at  Taganrog, 
which  I  did,  and  communicated  all  the  in- 
formation I  could  obtain  respecting  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  illness  and  death. 

We  reached  Cherson  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  There  had  been  a  hard  frost 
during  the  night.  The  town  was  evidently 
in  a  state  of  decay,  and  many  of  the  houses 
were  roofless.  During  the  previous  winter, 
the  forage  in  the  Crimea  and  country 
extending  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  was  exhausted  before  the 
spring,  and  the  crops  having  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  locusts  and  a  drought,  the  people 
bad  actually  been  compelled,  in  some 
places,  to  employ  the  straw  thatching  of 
their  cottages  to  feed  their  cattle.  J  had 
previously  been  informed  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  place  was  ruined ;  that 
the  rise  of  Odessa  had,  in  fact,  been  the 
fall  of  Cherson.  The  Dnieper  is  here  as 
broad  as  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  or  the 
Rhone  near  the  Mediterranean.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  gate  of  the  town, 
we  saw  an  obelisk,  which  had  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  John  Howard,  who  died 
of  fever,  near  Cherson,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1790,  and  was  buried  in  the  open 
steppe,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
It  was  his  request  that  a  sun-dial  should 
be  erected  over  his  grave;  and  Admiral 
Greig  informed  me  that  this  wish  had  re- 
cently been  complied  with,  and  through 
the  Admiral's  exertions  chiefly,  as  I  learned 
from  others. 

We  arrived  at  Bereslaw  at  two  o'clock 
io  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  and  crossed 
the  Dnieper  on  a  raft,  the  floating  bridge 
having  been  removed.  In  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  we  reached  Oriekofl*,  which  is  on 
the  high  road  between  Taganrog  and  War- 
saw, where  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
then  was.  The  postmaster  of  this  place 
stated  that  no  account  had  been  received 
of  the  Emperor's  death ;  bat  be  mast  have 
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wished  to  conceal  the  fact,  as  at  the  next 
post  station,  we  were  at  once  informed 
that  the  news  of  his  decease  had  been  re- 
ceived two  days  before. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th,  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  we  arrived  at  Marienpole,  a 
small  town  on  the  sea  of  Azofi*,  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  had  emigrated  from  the 
Crimea  forty  years  before.  We  remained 
an  hour  at  the  residence  of  a  military 
officer  of  rank,  who  gave  me  a  general 
account  of  the  Emperor's  illness.  He  in- 
formed me  that  bilious  fevers  were  very 
common  in  autumn  along  the  whole  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azofl*,  From 
Marienpole  to  Taganrog  the  country  pre- 
sented a  most  dreary  a^ect,  and  the  post* 
houses  and  horses  were  truly  wretched. 
We  crossed  a  small  river,  and,  entering 
Taganrog  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
were  immediately  conducted  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  town  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  merchants.  We  learned, 
on  arriving,  that  his  majesty  died  on  the 
19th  of  November,  and  that  he  bad,  been 
insensible,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of 
swallowing,  two  days  before  his  decease. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  November,  I 
went  to  see  his  Imperial  Majesty  lying  in 
state  in  the  house  where  he  had  lived  and 
died.  The  coffin  was  placed  upon  a  slightly- 
elevated  platform,  and  covered  by  a  cano- 
py. The  room  was  hung  with  black,  and 
the  coffin  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold. 
There  were  numerous  large  wax  lights 
burning' in  the  apartment,  and  each  indi- 
vidual present  held  a  slender,  lighted  wax 
taper.  A  priest  was  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin  reading  the  Evangelists,  and  I 
was  told  this  was  carried  on  day  and  night. 
On  each  side  of  the  body  a  sentinel  was 
placed  with  a  drawn  sword.  In  the  ante- 
room there  were  a  number  of  priests  put- 
ting on  their  robes,  and  preparing  for  the 
service  of  mass,  which  was  celebrated 
twice  every  day.  There  were  no  symp- 
toms of  melancholy  in  this  crowded  Toom, 
and  some  young  military  officers  even  dis- 
played a  degree  of  levity  altogether  unsuit- 
able to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  The 
Empress,  I  was  informed,  remained  con- 
stantly in  an  apartment,  the  door  of  which 
opened  into  that  where  the  body  of  the 
Emperor  was  lying,  and  where  the  service 
was  performed.  Guards  were  stationed 
around  the  house,  at  the  door,  as  also 
on  the  stairs,  and  in  the  ante-room. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  27th 
of  November,  I  proceeded,  at  the  request 
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of  Coant  WoroDzow,  to  the  residence  of 
Sir  James  Wylie,  for  many  years  physician 
to  the  person  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  account  of  the 
Emperor's  illness,  and  the  treatment  which 
would  have  been  pursued,  had  not  his  Ma- 
jesty strenuously  refused  all  medical  assist- 
ance.   Sir  James  read  to  me  the  whole  of 
the  reports  of  his  Majesty's  case,  written 
down  by  him  from  day  to  day,  and  which 
contained  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances.   These  reports  were  also  signed 
by  the  other  physicians,  who  coincided  in 
the  ?iews  entertained  by  Sir  James  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  proposed  treatment  of 
the  disease.     As  these  reports  were  about 
to  be  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  government,  I  could  not 
procure  a  perfect  copy,  but  the  following 
arc  the  most  important  facts  they  contain- 
ed, and  were  noted  down  by  me  in  short- 
hand as   I   heard   them.     Dr.   Reinhold, 
surgeon  to  the  Empress,  who  had  remained 
with  the  Emperor  during  the  night  of  the 
12th  of    November,   came   in   when    Sir 
James  Wylie  was  thus  occupied,  and  de- 
clared   to   me   in   the    most   unequivocal 
manner,  that  he  was  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  other  physicians  respect- 
ing the    nature   of   the   disease,   and    of 
the  means  that  would  have  been  employed. 
The  weather  suddenly  changed  on  the 
day  the  Emperor  lefl  Aloupka,  the  27th  of 
October.     A  thick  mass  of  clouds  covered 
the  mountains  in  the  allernoon,  the  east 
wind  was  cold,  and  a  shower  of  rain  fell. 
The  previous  day  had  been  intensely  hot 
on  the  coast,  and  at  the  time  the  Emperor 
was   riding   from   Yoursouff  to  Aloupka. 
His  Majesty  was  accustomed  to  travel  in  an 
open  caliche  with  a  light  military  cloak, 
trusting  solely  to  the  vigor  of  his  constitu- 
tion against  the   sudden  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,     Ader  quitting  Aloupka,  he 
went  to  that  part  of  the  road  where  the 
ascent  of  the  Merdveen  commences,  and 
hesitated  for  some  time  whether  to  pro- 
ceed by  this  difficult  pass,  over  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  between  three  and  four 
thousand    feet    high,   into    the  valley  of 
Baidar,  or  by  that  of  Foros.     After  a  little 
delay   he'   decided    for    the    former,   and 
arrived  at  Baidar  fatigued,  perspiring,  and 
unusually  irritable  on  account  of  the  un- 
ruliness  of  his  horse.     At  Baidar,  a  caliche 
awated  him,  but  no  refreshment  was  pre- 
pared— hts  roaitre  d'h6tel  having  gone  on 
to  Sevastopole.    From  Baidar^  he  proceed- 
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ed  to  Balaclava,  and  reviewed  Colonel 
Ravilotti's  regiment  of  Greek  guards.  The 
Emperor  again  entered  his  caldche,  and 
drove  to  that  part  where  the  road  turns  off 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  George.  Here  he 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to  the  monastery 
alone,,  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  versts. 
Sir  James  had  gone  forward  before  him  to 
Sevastopole,  and  the  Emperor  did  not 
arrive  there  until  it  was  quite  dark,  having 
remained  upwards  of  two  hours  at  the 
monastery,  where  was  a  bishop  and  several 
priests.  He  entered  Sevastopole  by  torch- 
1  ight,  and  before  going  to  the  house  prepared, 
went  to  the  church,  and  afterwards  review- 
ed some  troops  drawn  up  in  a  line  along 
the  street  through  which  he  passed.  His 
Majesty  dined  alone,  and  it  was  said  scarce- 
ly tasted  any  thing.  The  following  day,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  be  examined  the  barracks, 
hospital,  and  forts  at  Sevastopole,  and  then 
set  out  for  Bacheserai.  On  the  journey  he 
was  observed  to  be  asleep  in  the  carriage. 
At  Bacheserai,  the  Emperor  also  dined 
alone,  and  the  following  morning  he  in- 
formed Sir  James  Wylie,  that  he  had  suf- 
fered from  an  attack  of  bilious  diarrbcea  in 
the  night,  but  that  he  was  then  perfectly 
well.  Thus,  he  said,  will  all  my  complaints 
pass  away  without  the  help  of  medicine. 

Sir  James  did  not  state  to  roe  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  Emperor  to  be- 
lieve that  medical  treatment  was  of  no 
avail  in  arresting  the  progress  of  disease, 
and  to  determine  him  not  to  have  recourse 
to  its  aid.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Emperor  had  some  peculiar  views 
about  the  doctrine  of  predestination ;  but 
whether  his  sceptfcism  respecting  the 
efficacy  of  medicine  orignated  in  these 
opinions  I  could  not  ascertain. 

His  Majesty  that  day  went  to  Chufut 
Kali,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  to 
Bacheserai  to  meet  the  Tartar  chiefs. 
Next  day  he  went  to  Kosloff,  and  on 
arriving  there  Sir  James  observed  that 
they  had  passed  some  marshes  which 
emitted  a  most  disagreeable  odor.  The 
following  night  he  slept  near  Perecop,  and 
on  the  next,  between  the  Isthmus  and 
Oriekoff.  At  this  place  he  was  observed 
by  his  valet-de-chambre  to  be  ill,  but  his 
Majesty  did  not  inform  Sir  James  of 
the  circumstance,  and  the  latter  saw  noth- 
ing unusual  in  the  appearance  of  the  Em- 
peror the  next  morning  during  their  visit 
to  an  hospital  close  by  this  village.  But 
the  valet  afterwards  stated  that  his  Majesty 
I  had  been  very  ill  in  the  nighty  and  inquired 
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if  Sir  James  did  not  observe  how  pale  he 
was.    In  the  carriage  with  General  Die- 
bitch  on  the  road  to  Marienpole,  the  Em- 
peror was  attacked  with  violent  shiverings, 
and,  on  arriving  there,  had  a  strong  and 
distinct  paroxysm  of  fever.    A  warm  bed 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  he  took  some 
hot  punch.    As  the  place  they  were  in 
was  of  a  wretched  description,  Sir  James 
recommended  him  to  push  forward  to  Ta- 
ganrog on  the  following  day,  and  there  to 
take  the  proper  remedies.    They  reached 
Taganrog  on  the  6th  of  November,  O.  S. 
On  the  two  following  days,  the  Emperor 
suffered  severely  from  derangement  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs,  and  experienced 
severe  paroxysms  of  fever.     It  was  evident 
that  he  was  severely   attacked   with  the 
bilious  remittent  fever  of  the  Crimea ;  but 
at  this  time  there  was  no  headache  or  any 
jother  symptom  of  the  brain  being  affected. 
Four  grains  of  calomel  were  given,  and 
some  purgative  medicine,  with  great  but 
temporary  relief  of  the  febrile  symptoms, 
yet    his  Majesty   would   not    consent    to 
a  repetition  of  these  remedies,  or  to  the 
adoption  of  any  other  means.    On  the  8th, 
the    fever    continued   with    undiminished 
violence,  and  as  the  Emperor  positively 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  medi- 
cine. Sir  James  requested  that  Dr.  Stofre- 
gen,  physician  to  the  Empress,  should  be 
called  into  consultation.     His   head  had 
DOW  become  burning  hot,  and  a  marked 
change  was  perceptible  in  his  Majesty's 
countenance.      When  Dr.  Stofregen  was 
introduced,  he  said,  **  I  am  distressed  to 
see  your  Majesty  suffering  in  this  manner.'' 
**  Say  nothing  of  my  indisposition,"  replied 
the  Emperor,  '*  but  tell  me  how  the  Em- 
press is."     Afler  being  satisfied  on  this 
point,  his  Majesty  told  Dr.  Stofregen  that 
Sir  James  Wylie  considered  him  in  a  dan- 
gerous state,  but  he  added,  "  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  seriously  ill,  and  that  I  shall  recov- 
er without  the  employment  of  medical  aid." 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  been  bled  at  this  time, 
that  calomel  and  cathartics  should  have 
been  freely  administered ;  and  this  opinion 
they  gave  to  the  Emperor  in  a  decided 
manner,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
employment  of  any  remedies.    The  par- 
oxysms of  fever  recurred,  but  there  were 
occasional  remissions  when  the  pulse  came 
down  to  the  natural  state;  once  to  71,  and 
repeatedly  to  90,  but  it  was  at  all  times 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease  extreme- 
ly small  and  feeble. 
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On  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  tenth 
day  of  the  disease,  it  was  again  proposed 
to  take  blood  from  the  Emperor,  but  he 
would  not  submit.    On  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  Sir  James  and  the  other  medical 
attendants,  again  urged  him  to  the  same 
purport,  but  he  refused,  even  to  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  head.     He  rejected 
this  proposal  with  the  greatest  impatience 
and    obstinacy.      The    Empress    on    her 
knees  implored   him   to  consent,  but  he 
would  not.     "  At  first,"  he  said,  **  I  had 
only  an  intermittent  fever,  and  now  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  continued  fever,  and 
I  will  trust  rather  to  my  constitution  than 
to  the  means  recommended."     As  it  was 
now  obvious  that  his  life  was  in  imminent 
danger,  and  that  he  was  becoming  worse 
and  worse,  Sir  James  proposed,  late  in  the 
evening,  that  a  priest  should  be  brought  to 
him.     Sir  James  was  again  desired  by  the 
Empress,  to  endeavor  to  convince  his  Ma- 
jesty  that   his  life   was  in    the    greatest 
danger,  and  that  as  he  would  not  submit  to 
medical  treatment,  he  should  think  serious- 
ly, so  long  as  he  retained  consciousness,  of 
employing  spiritual  aid.     On  the  morning 
of  the  loth,  at  five  o'clock,  he  was  confess- 
ed by  the  priest;  and  he  requested  that  in 
this  religious  act  he  should  be  confessed  as 
a  simple  individual.     When  this  was  finish- 
ed, the  priest  strongly  urged  his  Majesty  to 
employ  medical  aid,  saying  that,  unless  he 
did  so,  he  would  not  fulfil  the  whole  of  his 
christian  duty.      Between   nine   and  ten 
o'clock  he  consented,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples. 
The  brain  had  now  become  affected,  and 
he  was  occasfonally  delirious,  and  uttered 
incoherent  expressions.     For  thirty  hours 
before  his  death  the  Empress  hardly  quitted 
his  bed-side.     The  scene  was  most  affect- 
ing when  the  Emperor,  on  the  19th,  ex- 
pired.    The  Empress  had  been  kneeling 
by  his  bed-side,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  (as  he  gradually  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  all  signs  of  life  were  gone. 
Then,  rising,  she  closed  his  eyes,  and  with 
a  handkerchief  bound  up  his  head,  to  sup* 
port  the  lower  jaw.    After  this,  she  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast,  kissed  his  hand, 
and    then    knelt    down    by  the    side    of 
the  dead  body  for  half  an  hour  in  prayer  to 
God.    Throughout  the  whole  of  his  Ma«> 
jesty's  illness,  she  manifested  the  strongest 
attachment  to  her  husband,   and  at  his 
death  was  inconsolable. 

On  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the 
body  being  made,  the   appearances   obi» 


serred  were  such  aa  are  most  frequently 
met  wilh  in  those  dying  from  bilious  remit- 
tent fever,  with  internal  congestion.  Two 
oancea  of  serous  fluid  were  found  in  the 
fentricles  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  veins 
and  arteries  were  gorged  with  blood. 
There  was  an  old  adhesion  between  the 
dura  and  pia  mater  at  the  back  part,  but  of 
no  great  extent.  The  heart  and  lungs 
were  sound,  but  too  vascular.  The  liver 
was  turgid  with  blood,  and  of  a  much 
darker  color  than  natural.  The  spleen 
was  enlarged,  and  softened  in  texture. 

The  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  Crimea 
during  the  autumn,  the  sudden  change  of 
the  weather  when  the  Emperor  led  the 
coast,  the  usual  symptoms  appearing  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  quitting  Perecop, 
as  I  had  before  observed   in  others,  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  disease  and 
the  appearances  after   death,  rendered   it 
certain  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
cut  off  by  the  bilious  remittent  fever  of  the 
Crimea.  During  the  six  weeks  I  remained  at 
Taganrog  after  the  Emperor's  death,  I  never 
heard  that  any  one  entertained  a  doubt,  or 
expressed  a  suspicion  that  his  Majesty's  death 
was  attributable  to  any  other  than  a  natural 
cause.     The  physicians  who  had  the  care  of 
his  Majesty,  were  accused  by  some,  without 
the  slightest  ground,  of  mismanaging  the 
case ;  and  I  heard  the  question  repeatedly 
put,  "  Why  they  did  not  compel  his  Majesty 
to  submit  to  their  plan  of  treatment  V*  or,  in 
other  words,  as  Sir  James  Wylie  expressed 
it,  why  they  did  not  commit  the  crime  of 
l^e'Mqjeste  ? — a  proceeding  which  no  cir- 
cumstances could  ever  justify.     I  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities  in  the  Crimea  of 
observing  the  devoted   attachment  of  Sir 
James  Wylie  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  accompanied  in  all  his  cam- 
paigns ;  and  I  conscientiously  believe,  that 
on  this  trying  occasion  Sir  James  Wylie 
discharged  his  arduous  professional   duty 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  reputa- 
tion. 
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Pbesertatioa  of  objects  or  natural  his- 
tory.— Heat  them  in  a  sand-bath,  treating  them 
at  the  same  time  with  the  essence  of  terebinthine. 
The  heat  which  they  bear,  from 60°  to  70*^,  seems 
to  destroy  the  larvieand  eggs  which  they  contain. 
Besides,  at  this  temperature,  the  pores  of  the 
wool,  feathers,  or  hair,  are  open,  and  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  essence,  which  remains  fixed  there 
after  cooling,  and  wbiob  should  protect  them  from 
fresh  BltM)u.^-»LUerary  Gazette, 


From  Blaekwood*!  MagsziM. 
THE  BAB  ON  YON  STEIN. 

1.  Correspondence  between  Count  Munster 
and  the  Baron  Von  Stein,  in  vol  it.  of 
the  Lebensbilder  aus  dem  Befreiung- 
skriege.     Jena :  1841. 

2.  Letters  of  Baron  Stein  to  Baron  Ga^  * 
gern,  in   Von  Gagem*s  Antheii  an  der 
Politik,  vol.  iv.     Stuttgart   and  TQbin« 
gen:  1833. 

"  It  if  to  the  freat  abilitiea,  enlightened  patriotiem^  and 
endarin*  oonitaney  of  the  Babos  Btbir  that  Priuuia  m  in- 
debted for  the  meaiurei  which  laid  the  foundation  fur  the 
reittirection  of  the  monarchy.*'— Ax^iaoii. 

"  Baron  Stein,"  says  Bourrienne,  "  has 
been  too  little  known  ;" — and  unquestion- 
ably, considering  what  he  was  to  Prussia, 
and  through  Prussia  to  Europe,  at  the 
most  important  crisis  of  recent  history,  he 
is  too  little  known  still.  Why  is  thist 
Plainly  in  the  first  place,  because  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  a  German  statesman, 
and  not  a  French  one; — these  French  do 
make  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  partly  with 
real  cannons,  partly  with  artificial  volcanoes 
and  puerile  pyrotechny  of  all  kinds,  that  a 
man  cannot  live  and  have  ears  without 
hearing  about  them.  Celebrity,  is  indeed, 
a  very  cheap  afiair,  according  to  the 
French  fashion ;  restlessness  and  reckless- 
ness are  the  main  elements  of  it.  Only 
keep  spurting  and  spitting  about  obstreper- 
ously, and  the  moststiff  ears  must  at  length  be 
converted.  As  to  real  character  and  sub- 
stantial worth,  that  must  not  give  you  a 
moment's  concern.  Is  not  Catiline  to  this 
day  as  famous  a  man  as  Cicero  7  and  is 
not  the  celebrity  of  Bonaparte,  who  was 
{pace  tanii  nominis)  nothing  better  than  a 
bold  and  brilliant  blackguard,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  a  saint?  Yes, 
verily ;  and  M.  Thiers,  and  the  hot  war- 
spirits  in  France,  know  it  very  w^ell; 
but  as  for  your  great,  meditative,  unob- 
trusive, honest,  truthful,  and  laborious 
German — your  devoted  Scharnhorst,  for 
instance,  who  fell  at  Lutzen — the  great 
world  hears  not  of  such  a  man,  unless  by 
accident,  though  his  life  be  a  living  epi- 
tome of  the  Gospel.  But  there  are  other 
Germans,  too,  as  fiery,  and  hot,  and  vol- 
canic, as  any  Frenchman,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, Europe  hears  but  little  in  proportion 
to  their  worth ;  their  reputation  suffers 
partly  by  the  virtue,  partly  by  the  vice,  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  belong ;  for  the 
people  in  general  are  not  a  noise-mak- 
ing  people — this  is   the  virtue — and  the 
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and  ch&nce  have  thrown  in  our  way;  and 
he  will,  at  the  same  time  pardon  the  great 
deficiencies  that  must  necessarily  exist  in 
the  execution  of  such  a  work.* 

Henry  Frederick   Charles,  of  and   ai 
Stein  {vom  and  zum  Stein !),  was  born  in 
the  year  1757,  of  an  old  and  noble  family 
at  Nassau  on  the  Lahn.     His  father  be- 
longed to  that  higher  class  of  nobility,  ao* 
cording  to  the  old  German   constitution, 
who    held    immediately    of    the    Empire 
(Reichs;  unmittelbare  und  Landbarfreie), 
— a  descent  which  had  perhaps  a  not  un- 
important effect  in  influencing  the  position 
which  Stein  afterwards  assumed  ;  for  while 
the  Baron  always  acted  in  the  spirit  rather 
of  the  middle  classes  than  of  the  princes 
and  their  courts,  and  indeed  oi\en  indulged 
in  the  strongest  expressions  of  contempt 
for  the  whole  body  of  princes  in  Germany, 
he  never  forgot  his  own  character  as  a  free 
and  independent  baron  of  the  German  em- 
pire, and  was,  notwithstanding  the  popular 
character  of  his  great  measures,  in  his  tone 
of  mind  as  much  aristocratic  as  democratic. 
Intended  by  his  father  to  take  office  onder 
the  Imperial  government,  he  was  sent  first 
to  Gottingen  to  study  public  law,  and  hist(^ 
ry,  and  then  to  Wetzlar,  the  seat  of  the 
Imperial  chamber;  but  the  name  of  the 
Empire  in  those  days  had  already  lost  its 
power  over  the  minds  of  ambitious  youth. 
Frederick  the  Great  was  the  guiding  star 
of  the  time;  and,  as  if  prophetic  of  the 
death-blow  that  awaited  the  crumbling  old 
edifice  from  the  hand  of  Napoleon  in  1806, 
Stein,  so  early  as  1780,  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  as  director  of  the  mines  (Btrg* 
rath)  at  Wetter,  in  Westphalia.     In  1*^4 
we  find  him  ambassador  at  Aschaffenburg. 
He  was  then   made  president  of  ail   the 
Westphalian  chambers,  and  in  active  con- 
nection with  this  province  we  find  him  re> 
maining  till  1804,  when  on  occasion  of  the 
7y"mspecUd^men^^  had.  many  death  of  Struense,  one  of  the  Prussian 

of  them,  like  the  Baron  himself,  been,  im-  ministers,  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  and 
mediately  afler  the  peace,  subjected  to  the  made  minister  of  finance  and  of  trade  and 
most  odious  kinds  of  moral,  and  sometimes  commerce  by  Frederick  William  lU. .  In 
corporeal,  persecution.  Their  publications,  ihis  capacity  he  remained  tdl  the  opening 
of  course,  were  watched  with  peculiar  jeal- 
ousy by  the  Argus-«yed  censorship ;  and 
we  may  always  be  sure  that  what  they  do 
tell  us  is  only  the  half  of  what  they  might 
have  told  us,  had  they  dared  to  speak  out. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  English 
reader  will  perhaps  be  obliged  to  us  for 
taking  the  trouble  to  sketch  out  a  short 
outline  of  the  life  and  temper  of  Baron 
Stein  firom  such  scanty  materials  as  time 


German   government — this   is  the  vice — 
are  timid  and    eschew  publicity.       The 
Baron   von  Stein  was  one  of  these  hot, 
glowing,  impetuous,  volcanic  Germans — a 
political  Luther,  as  he  has  most  justly  been 
called ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be- 
long to  a  people  who  never   dreamed  of 
conquering  any  thing  except  transcendental 
ideas  in  the  region  of  the  moon,  and  be- 
yond it;  and  he  served  a  good, pious,  "de- 
cent" master,  the  late  Frederick  William 
III.,  who  when  he  was  merry  (like  a  good 
Christian),    was    more   inclined    to    sing 
psalms  than  to  crack  cannons,  and  prayed 
heaven  every  morning  that  he  might  die  a 
good  man,  rather  than  live  a  great  king. 
Then,  in  addition  to  this  comes  the  great 
and  authoritative  extinguisher  of  all  Ger- 
man political  reputation,  the  Censorship 
— a   **  monstrum  horrendum  ingens,"    and 
"  cut  lumen  ademptum"  truly ;  for  it  will 
neither  see  itself,  nor  allow  others  having 
eyes  to  see  for  it.     An  honest  and  thorough 
life  of  Baron  Stein  is,  in  fact,  in  the  pres- 
ent slavish  stale  of  the  Prussian  political 
press,  an  impossibility ;  for  the  sturdy  old 
Preiherr  was   a    declared    enemy  of  the 
whole  race  of  red-tapists,  and  other  officials 
of  the   quill,  who,  since  the  peace,  have 
maintained  a  practical  monopoly  of  public 
business  in  Prussia,  and  who,  in  fact,  keep 
the  monarch's  conscience,  and  tie  his  hands, 
much  more  effectually  than  the  chancellor 
or  parliament  does  in  Great  Britain.     It  is 
only,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  scattered  no- 
tices, drawn  from  various  sources,  that  a 
knowledge  of  such  a  German  statesman  as 
Stein  can  be  obtained  ;  and  these  sources 
also,  from  the  same  evil  influence  of  the 
censorship,  are  necessarily  very  imperfect ; 
the  men  who  knew  Stein,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  correspondence  and  other  papers 
that  might  illustrate  his  life,  are  all  marked 
to  the  government  of  the  bureaucra- 
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*  Besides  the  correspondence  of  Munster  and 
Gaeern,  which  refer  only  to  the  latter  part  of 
Stem's  life,  fl-om  J 811  to  his  death,  we  have  only 
a  notice  in  the  Conversations  I^xikan,  and  mhori 
biographical  sketch  by  Arndt  (the  Baron *s  secre- 
tary), appended  to  bis  Erinnervngen  (Leipsic, 
1840),  to  gaide  us  in  tbe  early  part  of  8tein  a 
career.  There  are  also  some  notices  in  the  body 
of  Jmdt's  Reminiscences^  in  Varnhagen^s  Me- 
moirs, and  in  some  otherti  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, go  further  back  tban  the  year  1811. 
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of  the  year  1607,  when,  as  the  ConversQ' 
turns  Lezikon  asserts,  being  at  Koniogsberg 
whh  the  Icing,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  "  on 
accoant  of  some  differences  with  the  cabi- 
net," be  resigned  his  situation,  and  retired 
to  his  estates  in  Nassaa.     We  notice  this 
retirement  and  the  alleged  cause  of  it  par- 
ticularly, because,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  Stein,  with  all  his  talent,  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  peculiar  temper,  and 
act  so  easily  to  be  managed  on  many  occa- 
sions as  he  was  both  willing  and  able  to 
manage  others.     However,   whatever   the 
cause  of  the  resignation  might  be,  Freder- 
ick William  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
these  were  not  times  when  Prussia  could 
want  the  services  of  any  man  of  real  talent 
and  energy  ;  and  accordingly  (some  say  on 
the  recommendation  of  Napoleon),  so  early 
as  the  harvest  of  that  same  year,  he  called 
the  baron  back  and  made  him  prime-minis- 
ter.   Here   was    a  situation   worthy  of  a 
great  man  ;  Prussia,  aller  the  Battle  of  Je- 
na, overthrown,  prostrate,  and  bleeding  be- 
neath the  iron  tramp  of  insolent  France. 
How  to  convert  this  Prussia  into  the  Prus- 
sia that  in  a  few  years  afterwards  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  chief  instrument  employed  by 
Providence  in  the  overthrow  of  the  general 
European  tyrant— here  was  a  problem ! — 
one  worthy  of  the  worthiest  man  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Great  Frederick  could  find, 
and  most  worthily  did  the  Baron  von  Stein 
execute  the  mission.    The  reforms  which 
he  boldy  planned,  and  no  less  boldly  exe- 
cuted, in  that  critical  year  1808,  followed 
out  as  they  were  by  his  able  successor. 
Count  Hardenberg,  are  sufficient  to  place 
him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  modern  states- 
men.    He  actually  changed   a  nation  of 
serfs,  by  a  sinsfle  bloodless  blow,  into  a  free 
people ;  he  did  that  for  Prussia,  morally 
and  socially,  which  Frederick  the  Great 
had  done  only  geographically ;  he  caused 
it  to  rank  side  by  side  with  the  more  civil- 
ized and  advanced,  as  opposed  to  the  semi-* 
barbarous  (Russia)  and  stationary  or  retro- 
grade (Austria  and  Spain)  powers  of  Eu- 
rope.    To  detail  at  large  the  important  so- 
cial changes  thus  effected  in  a  single  year 
by  this  most  energetic  man,  would  lead  us 
too  far  from  our  biographical  purpose  here, 
and  prevent  us  from  making  such  \:  free 
use  as  we  should  desire  of  the  correspond- 
ence published  by  Von  Gagern  and  Hor- 
mayr.      We  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  a  short  quotation  from  Mr.  Al- 
ison's sixth  volume ;    and  may  refer  the 
reader,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  more  de- 
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tailed  yet  succinct  statement  of  the  same 
matter  given  by  Mr.  Russell. — Tour  in 
Germany,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 16. 

"  So  clearly  were  his  ideas  formed,  and  so 
decided  his  conviction  as  to  the  only  means 
which  remained  of  reinstating  the  public  eS- 
fairs,  that  he  commenced  at  once  a  vigorous, 
but  yet  cautious  system  of  amelioration ;  and, 
only  four  days  af\er  his  appointment  as  Minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  a  royal  decree  appeared, 
which  introduced  a  salutary  reform  into  the 
constitution. 

*•  By  this  ordinance,  the  peasants  and  burgh- 
ers obtained  the  right,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
nobles,  of  acquiring  and  holding  landed  prop- 
erty while  they  in  their  turn  were  permitted, 
without  losing  caste,  to  engage  in  the  pursuits 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Landholders  were 
allowed,  under  reservation  of  the  rights  of 
their  creditors,  to  separate  their  estates  into 
distinct  parcels,  and  ah'enate  them  to  different 
persons.  Every  species  of  slavery,  whether 
contracted  by  birth,  marriage,  or  agreement, 
WHS  prohibited  subsequent  to  the  lith  Novem- 
ber, ISIO ;  and  every  servitude,  corvee,  or  obli- 
gation of  service  on  rent,  other  than  those 
founded  on  the  rights  of  property  or  express 
agreement,  was  for  ever  abolished.  By  sec- 
ond ordinance,  published  six  weeks  afterwards^ 
certain  important  franchise  were  conferred  on 
municipalities.  By  this  wise  decree,  which  is 
in  many  respects  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Prussian  burghs,  it  was  provided  that  the 
burghers  should  enjoy  councillors  of  their  own 
election,  for  regulating  all  local  municipal  con- 
cerns :  that  a  third  of  the  number  should  go  out 
by  rotation,  and  be  renewed  by  an  election  every 
year ;  that  the  council  thus  chosen  should  as- 
semble twice  a-year  to  deliberate  on  the  pub- 
lic affairs ;  that  two  burgomasters  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  magistracy,  one  of  whom 
should  be  chosen  by  the  king  from  a  list  of 
three  presented,  and  the  other  by  the  council- 
lors ;  and  that  the  police  of  the  burgh  should 
be  administered  by  a  syndic  appointed  for 
twelve  years,  who  should  also  have  a  seat  in  the 
municipal  council.  The  administration  of  the 
HcaUe  Police,  or  that  connected  with  the  state, 
was  reserved  to  Government  Bv  a  diird  ordi- 
nance, an  equally  important  alteration  was 
made  in  favor  of  the  numerous  class  of^  debtors, 
whom  the  public  calamities  had  disabled  fVom 
performing  their  engagements,  by  prohibiting 
all  demand  for  the  capital  sums  till  the  24th  of 
June,  1810,  providing  at  the  same  time  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  interest,  under  pain 
of  losing  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance.  Thue 
at  the  very  moment  that  France,  during  the 
intoxication  consequent  on  the  triumphs  of  Je- 
na and  Fried  land,  was  losing  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  free  institutions  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  during  the  fervor  and 
crimes  of  the  Revolution,  Prussia,  amidst  the 
humiliation  of  unprecedented  disasters,  and 
when  groaning  under  the  weight  of  forelffo 
chains,  was  silently  relaxing  the  fetlen  of  tEf 
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ieudal  system,  and  laying  the  foundation,  in  a 
cautious  and  guiltless  reformation  of  experi- 
enced grievances,  for  the  future  erection  of 
those  reallv  free  institutions  which  can  never 
be  established  on  any  other  bases  than  those 
of  justice,  order,  and  religion." 

But  Stein  was  too  fierce  and  fiery  a  spirit, 
not  merely  too  ardent,  but  too  open  and 
reckless  a  **  French-hater/'  to  remain  long 
as  prime  minister  of  Prussia  under  such  a 
suspicious  and  jealous-eyed  master-gener- 
al of  continental  police  as  Napoleon.     An 
intercepted  letter  revealed    Stein's   senti- 
ments to  the  French ;  and  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon,  Hardenberg,   a  man   of   a   more 
smooth  and  polite  exterior  (though  as  true 
a  German  at  heart),  was  nominated  in  his 
place.     The  reforming  baron,  ai\er  felling 
a  few  gigantic  trees,  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der the  work  of  perfect  clearing  of  the  so- 
cial forest  to  a  not  unworthy   successor, 
himself  retiring,  or,  (to  speak  more  prop- 
erly) being  banished  to  Prague.    There  he 
lay  in  a  convenient  central  position,  lik^  a 
lion  nursing  his  wrath,  ready  to  start  off  in 
any  direction — back   to  Prussia,  south  to 
Vienna,  north  to  Petersburg,  or  wherever 
anything  substantial, by  word  or  deed,  was 
likely  to  be  done  against  the   man   whom 
his  soul  hated  with  an  intensity  of  moral  in- 
dignation truly  grand,  even  out-Bluchering 
Blucher.      Stein  indeed  hated  Napoleon, 
not  for  one  good  reason  only,  but  for  four  : 
first,  as  he  was  a  Frenchman,  vainglorious 
and  false  ;  second,  as  he  was  a  conqueror  ; 
third,  as  he  was  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor ; 
fourth,  as  he  was  a  godless  man  and  a  hea- 
then.    In  Prague,  therefore,  Stein  remain- 
ed, in  company  with  Justus  Eumer,  the  ban- 
ished Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,   Karl   von 
Nostez,  a^d  many  French  emigrants,  as  it 
were  in  a  secret-burning  focus,  and  hidden 
metropolis  of  anti-Gal iican  spirit,*  for  a  few 
years,  waiting  not  patiently,  but,  in  his  fash- 
ion, with  extreme  impatience,  fbr  the  com- 
ing of  the  great  day  of  political  retribution, 
in  which  he  believed  as  firmly  as  in  God, 
and  in  the  last  judgment.      German  writers 
speak   with    patriotic    enthusiasm   of  the 
"  nodes  ccenceque  deunC*-^dit  gottlichen  A» 
hende*  which,  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and 
other   choice  spirits.  Stein    spent  in  this 
important   period,   when    events    no    less 
unexpected  than  great  were  knocking  at  the 


*  In  Prag  hettttn  sieh  die  starkaten  Mackie  und 
Jhitriehe  turn  Hassen  gfgen  ^apo'eon  Zugam- 
mengehdvfi. — ^Vabubaoam  tov  £v8b,  iii.,  195, 
ijrflt  edtlSon. 


door.  It  must  have  been  a  godlike  treat, 
indeed,  in  these  terible  times,  when  a  man 
in  Germany  could  hardly  draw  his  breath 
for  fear  of  Davoust,  to  have  seen  launch* 
ed  from  the  dark,  fiery,  Saracenic  eyes  of 
Deutschland's  political  Luther,  those '  thun- 
dering fulgurations'*  of  indignant  German 
hate,  which  were  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
tempest  of  more  indignant  cannon-balls ; 
but  few  and  feeble,  amid  the  barrenness 
of  German  political  literature,  are  the  voices 
from  those  prophetic  times  that  have  been 
wafted  to  British  ears.  The  following  short 
notices  from  Varnhagen  von  Ense  are  aJl 
that  we  have  been  able  to  recover. 

"Stein  lived  at  Pra^e  in  a  very  retired 
manner ;  for  though  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
most  noble  families,  by  ancient  family  connex- 
ions, and  by  social  position,  he  made  great  de- 
mands on  those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  inti- 
macy. German  truth  and  honor,  scientific  cul- 
ture, decision  and  firmness  of  character,  and 
if  possible,  talent   and    wit,  were  qualities 
not    easily   found  combined  ;    but    such    a 
combination  he  required  to  secure  his  friend- 
ship and  respect.  He  wasoflen  forced,  indeed, 
to  content  himself  with  some  one  of  these 
qualities  separately ;  and  for  myself,  my  prin- 
cipal recommendation  to  his  notice  consisted, 
I  suppose,  in  my  having  travelled  a  good  deal 
in  Germany,  in  my  having  been  at  raris  and 
seen  Napoleon,  and  more  than  all  in  my  having 
fought  against  the  tyrant    When  introduced 
to  him  first,  I  was  at  once  struck  by  something 
abrupt  in  his  manner ;  it  seemed  to  me  he  was 
a  person  who  in  every  thing  he  did  or  said,  as- 
serted his  own  superiority  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  was  accustomed  to  work  in  all  things 
without  respect  for  time,   place,  or  person. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  an  unconstrain- 
ed simplicity  about  him,  and  an  utter  want 
of  pride  and  pretence  in  his  manner.    In  con- 
versation on  public  affairs,  and  matters  of  so- 
cial economy,  he  was  most  animated  and  most 
instructive ;  once  started  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  he  was  carried  along    irresistibly  by 
his  own  enthusiasm ;    and  any    ignorance 
displayed,  or  doubt  expressed,  by  those  with 
whom  he  agreed,  only  served  as  a  spur  to  set 
his  ideas  more  on  the  gallop.    And  he  would 
go  with  the  most  admirable  patience  into  long 
details  of  fact,  in  order  to  bring  round  his  ad- 
versary to  his  opinion.    I  was  struck  parti- 
cularly by  the  decidedly  polemical  character 
of  his  remarks ;  ever  ancl  anon  he  drew  this 
or  the  other  Prussian  statesman  into  the  argu- 
ment, and  in  criticizing  severely  their  conduct, 
seemed  not  seldom  to  ^ive  as  much  ease  to  his 
own  heart  as  instruction  to  me.    His  whole 
manner  was  such  a  sin  the  Opposition  side  of 
a  British  Parliament  might  have  produced  the 

*  **  Do^nersehwangere  FulguTatum€r,"—'UoK» 
MATH,  in  th«  i.,  63. 
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most  eztraordioary  effects.  In  hia  extreme  fits 
of  eloquent  iodignation,  a  sort  of  convulsive 
tremor  woald  seize  his  whole  voice  and  move- 
meots;  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  and  could 
icarcely  bring  out  his  words  with  the  due  ar- 
ticulation. But  immediately  thereafter,  he 
would  become  calm  again ;  and  with  what  a 
breadth  and  penetration  of  glance  did  he  then 
look  through  his  adversary,  leading  every  se- 
cret objection  on  his  countenance,  and  prepar- 
ing a  new  and  more  terrible  onset  to  carry  the 
citadel  of  his  doubts  by  storm  !  To  converse 
with  him  was  indeed  to  carry  on  a  continued 
battle ;  for  it  pleased  him,  even  when  the  per- 
son with  whom  he  conversed  for  the  moment 
agreed  with  him,  to  consider  him  as  an  adver- 
sary, and  to  argue  with  him  as  in  all  points  a 
decided  opponent  of  his  views :  always,  bow- 
ever,  without  any  ill-will  or  the  least  personal 
feeling.  This  sort  of  animated  irritation  gave 
a  pecular  charm  to  Stein's  conversation ;  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  particular,  was  quite 
charmed  with  the  roughness  and  blunlness  of 
his  manner;  for,  except  by  a  slight  admixture 
of  humor,  Stein  never  attempted  to  tame  the 
rudeness  of  his  address,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  august  personages. 

^  In  literature,  his  taste  was  decidedly  anti- 
speculative,  although  rather  practical.  Scharn- 
horstand  Gneisenau  were  the  men  of  his 
heart;  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  Niebuhr  both 
as  a  historian  and  as  a  practical  statesman : 
Heeren  he  praised  and  recommended  as  the 
rough  and  practical :  Fichte  gained  his  good 
opinion  by  his  patriotic  addresses  to  the  Ger- 
man people ;  but  for  philosophy  in  general  he 
had  no  taste:  Scbleiermacher's  philosophical 
religion  was  too  subtle  for  him,  and,  in  respect 
of  orthodoxy,  more  ihan  suspicious ;  and  the 
most  famous  recent  German  speculators  he 
declared  plainly  MAft.    But  of  all  the  writers 
of  the  time,  his  sympathies  drew  him  most 
strongly  towards  Arndt    When  the  second 
part  of  this  writer's  Spirit  of  the  Age  appear- 
ed, I  found  him  continually  (on  the  eve  of  the 
Russian  expedition)  in  a  state  of  the  roost  vio- 
lent irritation  and  excitement  He  would  seize 
the  sheets  as  they  were  lying  beside  him  and 
read  out  the  most  violent  passages  to  me, 
always  with  increasiag  vehemence.    But  sel- 
dom could  he  finish  a  whole  page  continuous- 
ly, so  strongly  did  the  fit  of  mingled  indigna- 
tion and  exultation  seize  him,  so  necessary 
was  it  for  him  to  give  vent  to  his  own  boiling 
feelings  by  irregular  interjections.      '  Since 
Burke,'  said  he,  'no  such  genuine  political 
eloquence  has  apeareiLno  truth  that  so  cuts 
its  way  to  the  heart  I'    Ifle  then  reeommended 
Arndt's  style  to  my  iititation.    '  In  this  way 
you  may  attempt   something — facts! — facts! 
— and  not  speculative  fhrases !    Do  you  un- 
derstand me,  Herr  Met(|>hy8ics  V 

^U  is  worthy  of  retiark  how  intimately 
Stein's  impetuousness  aid  violence  of  dispo- 
sition were  connected  witi  his  bodily  organ- 
ization.   He  asked  roe  ^nce  what  was  the,  r  »bi«  i  .      «     ^e  an 

number  of  my  pulses ;  anc^  on  hearing  my  an-   year  of  1812,  was  equal  to  an  army  of  60,. 
■wer,  held  out  his  hand  to  tie,  and  with  a  smile  1 000  men.    However,  by  a  lucky  negligence 


requested  that  I  would  count  his.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  in  the  minute.  This  num- 
ber, he  asfiured  me,  was  the  common  rate  of 
his  pulse  when  in  perfect  health:  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  looked  on  this  gallop  of  his  blood 
as  a  sort  of  charter  from  nature,  entitling  him 
to  be  more  passionate  and  violent,  without  of- 
fence, than  other  men." 

This  is  a  most  characteristic  passage, 
and  introduces  us  into  the  inner  nature  of 
the  man  more  than  a  whole  chapter  of  dis- 
sertation. Verily,  a  Luther  in  every  line  I 
— a  fitful,  impulsive,  and  tempestuous — a 
glowing  and  a  volcanic  spirit — a  most  de* 
cided,  despotic,  and  iron-willed  German— 
a  man  altogether  worthy  to  hate  Napoleon 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  as  Luther  did  the 
Pope,  and  to  march  to  Paris  as  the  true 
heart's  brother  of  that  hot  old  septuagena- 
rian  hussar,  Marshal  BlQcher.  One  thing 
we  have  omitted  in  the  above  extract,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  and  yet  we  must  allude  to  it 
with  a  passing  word.  During  the  three  years 
of  his  residence  at  Prague,  Stein  employed 
himself  assiduously  in  the  study  of  the 
French  Revolution,  following  it  minutely 
through  all  its  phases,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Moniteur.  His  opinion,  therefore,  on 
this  subject,  is  well  worth  registering :  and 
we  give  the  following  two  sentences  on  the 
subject,  not  from  Varnhagen,  but  from  Von 
Gagern's  correspondence  (8th  June,  1825) : 


'^Mounier  wrote  on  '/>et  Causes  oKi  otU 
empSche  le§  Fram^ais  (Piire  Libres?  To  me 
they  seem  very  simple.  Inconsiderate  minis- 
ters, who  called  together  an  assembly  of  700 
Frenchmen,  without  having  arranged  the  form 
of  their  deliberations,  the  organization  of  the 
persons  who  were  to  deliberate,  or  their  re- 
spective rights.  Then  shallow,  inexperienced, 
vain  talkers,  Lameth,  Lafayette,  and  Bar- 
rere,  &c.,  ol\en  abused  for  the  worst  purposes 
by  persons  of  the  most  abandoned  cbaracter, 
formed  the  first  Assemblv— murderers  and  rob- 
bers were  dominant  in  the  second." 

But  we  must  proceed  in  our  history  of 
Stein's  outward  fates.  When  Napoleon,  in 
the  culminating  point  of  his  vain-glorious 
exultation,  had  assembled  the  monarchs  of 
Germany  around  him  at  Dresden  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1812,  Stein  was  still  at  Prague,  and 
not  without  apprehensions  for  his  persona) 
safety.  Napoleon  had  laid  violent  hands  on, 
and  butchered  many  less  dangerous  enemies 
in  Germany — witness  Palm  the  bookseller, 
and  honest  Andrew  Hofer  ;  and  a  German 
like  Stein,  at  the  ear  of  Alexander  in  the 
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of  the  French  spies,  the  baron  escaped  to 
Russia,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
emperor,  and  was  in  Petersburg  during  that 
eventful  winter;  a  much  more  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  French  invaders  than  the  cau- 
tious Kutusoff  at  Moscow.  Here  he  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  no  less  fiery 
French-hater — ^the  man  whom  we  have  seen 
him  compare  with  Burke,  and  who  was 
henceforward  to  act  as  his  secretary — Er- 
nest Maurice  Arndt,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  national  song  "  Marshal  BlQ- 
cher,"  and  of  some  admirable  historical 
sketches.  From  his  ^*  Reminiscences"  we 
extract  the  following  few  but  marked  lines 
of  portraiture : — 

"  I  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
p^t,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  min- 
ister. On  entering,  I  was  immediately  struck 
b^  his  likeness  to  my  old  philosophical  friend, 
Fichte.  The  same  figure,  short,  broad,  and 
compact — the  same  forehead,  only  broader, 
and  more  sloping  backward — the  same  small 
sparkling  eyes,  the  same  powerful  nose — the 
words  racy,  clear,  decided,  and  going,  like  ar- 
rows from  the  bow,  directly  to  the  mark.  And 
I  soon  also  found  the  same  inexorable  moral 
sternness  of  character,  only  with  the  difference 
Chat  always  must  exist  in  the  whole  manner  of 
being  between  a  practiced  statesman  and  a 
speculative  philosopher.  In  Stein's  face 
there  were  two  distinct  worlds,  different  and 
contrary.  In  the  upper  part  dwelt  the  bright 
and  serene  gods,  with  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted sway.  His  magnificent  broad  fore- 
head, his  keen  and  yet  kindly  eyes,  his  power- 
ful nose,  proclaimed  conjoined  depth  and  com- 
mand. A  strange  contrast  to  this  was  offered 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  face:  the  mouth  was 
too  small  and  delicate  for  the  upper  region ;  the 
chin  also  was  weak.  Here  common  mortals 
had  their  haunts — ^here  anger  and  passion 
sported  terribly^here  those  sudden  fits  of  im- 
petuousness    would   rage,  which,    however, 

ithank  God!)  only  required  to  be  firmly  met,  that 
ley  might  be  soothed.  Strange,  truly,  was  it 
to  behold  the  lower  part  of  his  face  quivering 
with  excitement — the  little  mobile  mouth,  with 
fearful  celerity,  brimming  with  indignant  in- 
dignation— and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  up- 
per regions  remaining  a  sunny  Olympus,  and 
even  his  lightning  e^es  flashing  no  fear;  one 
part  of  his  face  (reemg  the  beholder  fVom  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  other.  On  other  occa- 
sions, when  no  violent  excitement  moved  him, 
trery  feature,  every  gesture,  and  every  word 
of  this  noble  man  breathed  honesty,  courage, 
and  piety.  He  was  a  man  that  brought  from 
his  mother's  womb  the  instinct  and  the  necessi* 
tj^  to  command.  He  was  a  born  prince  and 
king.  He  was  one  of  those  who  must  be  first, 
or  he  could  do  nothing.  His  whole  character 
was  so  peculiar  and  so  powerful,  that  he  could 
not  adapt  himsdf'to  other  people  much  less 
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subordinate.     Many  noble  men  have  been 
able  to  do  this,  but  Stein  decidedly  could  not.'' 

These  notices  from  Arndt  and  Yarnha- 
gen  will,  we  hope,  serve  to  bring  the  read- 
er into  some  personal  familiarity  with  the 
man ;  in  what  follows,  the  patriot  and  the 
statesman  will  demand  our  exclusive  atten- 
tion. The  correspoiylence  with  Count 
Mflnster,  published  by  Baron  Hormayr  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Lebensbilder,  com- 
mences with  a  letter  dated  6th  October, 
1811,  when  Stein  was  still  in  Prague.  From 
it  we  shall  make  a  short  extract,  putting  in 
a  strong  light  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Germany  produced  by  the  insulting  despot- 
ism of  Napoleon,  and  which  was  the  main 
cause  that  ultimately  led  to  his  overthrow. 

'*  Every  thing  here  is  based  on  mere  force 
and  oppression  of  every  kind.  Napoleon's  en- 
deavor is  not,  like  that  of  Augustus  Cfesar, 
to  bewitch  the  world  into  the  belief  that  a 
universal  monarchy  is  the  best  thing  for  £u* 
rope ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  anxioos 
to  seise  every  occasion,  uy  haughty  demean- 
or, rude,  despotic  forms,  and  needless  irrita- 
tion of  every  noble  feelinir,  to  make  the  weight 
of  the  tyranny  which  he  nas  superinduced  as 
intolerable  as  possible.  This  conduct  has  a 
most  beneficial  effect,  for  it  keeps  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  men  a  constant  indignation — a  stri- 
ving to  break  the  bonds  that  confine  them* 
Had  his  despotism  been  more  mild,  Qermany 
might  have  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 

"  But  the  spirit  of  indignation  thus  awaken- 
ed, acts  not  only  against  the  foreign  tyrant* 
but  against  the  native  princes,  in  whom 
the  German  people  now  see  either  dastardly 
poltroons,  who,  intent  only  on  their  own  pre- 
servation, and  deaf  to  eyer^  feeling  of  honor 
and  duty,  seek  safety  in  their  heels  ;  or  titled 
slaves  and  bailiffs,  who,  with  the  substance 
and  the  life-blood  of  their  subjects,  purchase 
a  few  5[ears'  lease  of  a  beggarly  existence. 
From  this  arises  a  general  wish  for  a  constitu- 
tion based  on  unity,  energy,  and  nationality; 
and  any  great  roan  who  shooid  be  able  to  give, 
or  rather  to  restore  us  such  a  nationality  and 
such  a  constitution,  would  be  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  those  who 
now  fill  the  petty  thrones  of  Germanj,  calcu- 
lated to  react  against  this  feeling  or  dissati** 
faction ;  on  the  contraty,  every  sort  of  extra 
vileness,  weakness,  and  low  sneaking  selfistk- 
ness  prevails." 

The  contempt  hare  expressed  for  the 
German  princes  was  (as  we  have  said)  very 
characteristic  of  Siein — an  old,  free  baron 
of  the  Empire ;  and  the  important  matter 
of  German  unity  and  nationaUty  here 
touched  on  is  mora  decidedly  brought  fof« 
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ward  in  the  fonowing  extract  from  a  letter 
to  the  same  person,  dated  Petersburg,  De- 
cember 1, 1812  :— 

'^  I  am  sorry  that  your  Excellency  should  see 
only  a  Prussian  in  me,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
you  rereal  yourself  to  me  in  the  character  of 
a  Hanoverian.    I  have  only  one  fatherland,  and 
that  is  Germany ;  and  as,  according  to  the  an- 
cient constitution,  I  belonged  only  to  my  vhole 
country,  and  not  to  any  particular  part  of  it,  so 
siy  heart  is  given  still  to  the  German  fatherland, 
and  not  to  this  or  that  province.  In  this  moment 
of  important  development,  the  dynasties  are 
in  fact  quite  indifferent  to  me;  I  view  them 
only  as  instruments.    My  wish  is,  that  Ger- 
many should  become  great  and  strong,  and  re- 
gain its  ancient  integrity,  independence,  and 
nationality ;  and  that  it  should  attain  and  firmly 
maintain  this  position,  between  France  on  the 
one  hand  and  Austria  on  the  other,  is  as  much 
the  interest  of  Europe  in  general  as  of  this 
particular  part  of  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  equal- 
ly plain,  that  this  great  European  object  can- 
not possibly  be  attained  by  means  of  the  pres- 
ent rotten  and  crumbling  old  machinery.  This 
were  to  erect  the  system  of  an  artificial  mili- 
tary boundary  on  tne  ruins  of  the  old  baronial 
casdes,  and  the  walls  and  towns  of  fortified 
cities,  and  to  throw  aside  altogether  the  ideas  of 
Vauban,  Cohorn,  and  Montalembert 

"  My  confession  of  faith  in  this  matter  is 
contained  in  one  word — Unity.  And  if  my 
plan  does  not  please  you,  take  another :  Put 
Austria  in  the  place  or  Prussia,  and  make^it 
lord  of  Grermany — if  this  be  practicable — only 
don't  bring  back  the  old  Montagues  and  Ca- 
pulets,  and  the  halls  of  the  old  barons.  If  the 
Moody  contests  which  Germany  has  already 
stood  for  twenty  years,  and  is  now  called  upon 
to  undergo  again,  be  to  end  in  a  farce  (*  mit 
einempoeaenapiel  endigen^),  I  for  one  phall  pre- 
fer to  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
will  take  myself  back  into  private  life  with  all 
possible  speed  and  comfort." 
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In  this  letter  we  see  applied  to  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  Germany,  as  it  was  to 
be  arranged  at  the  peace,  all  that  compre- 
faenstve  grandeur  of  idea,  combined  with 
decision  and  despotism  (it  would  be  false 
to  use  a  milder  word)  of  execution,  which 
had,  in  the  single  year,  1806,  done  such 
wonders  in  reconstructing  the  social  fabric 
in  Prussia.  Bat  it  was  one  thing  to  deal 
despotically  with  the  internal  government 
of  one  Btate^^specially  after  a  battle  of 
Jena! — and  another  thing  to  apply  the 
same  over-riding  principle  to  the  complex 
relations  of  many  states.  It  was  one  thing 
to  say  to  the  debased  aristocracy  of  Prus* 
ata,  Thou  shalt  admit  the  poor  into  the 
participation  of  thy  privileges;  the  serf 
shall  be  a  free  roan,  and  the  merchant  shall 


shake  hands  with  the  noble :  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  to  say  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  spring  of  1813,  after  the  peace,  Thou 
shalt  be  swallowed  up  in  Austria;  and  to 
the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Thou,  who 
didst  in  1807  flee  from  Jerome,  shalt  in 
1813  flee  to  Frederick  William  III.,  who, 
like  a  mighty  Brahma  (in  the  Hindoo  his- 
tory), shall  absorb  thee  quite  into  his 
Prussian  godhead.  The  eager  and  impet- 
uous old  Freiherr  with  his  racing  pulse, 
bad  manifestly  been  anticipating  a  few 
centuries,  and  attempting  to  dictate  to  ne- 
cessity here.  He  wished  a  good  thing, 
perhaps,  and  a  great  thing;  but  a  thing 
that,  in  the  circumstances,  could  not  possi- 
bly be.  Hear  how  sensibly  the  calm,  cool, 
and  moderate  Hanoverian,  Graf  Monster, 
argues  the  matter.  'Tis  plain  that  our 
brave  Luther  is  getting  too  violent,  and 
will  require  a  Melancthon  and  an  Erasmus 
to  keep  him  in  order. 

^  London,  4ih  January,  1813. 

''  With  regard  to  the  future  arrangements 
of  the  German  states,  you  yourself  say,  we 
should    invite  the    expelled  princes  to  join 
our  cause ;  and  we  cannot  do  this  surely,  if  we 
intend,  after  the  risk  is  over,  to  throw  them 
overboard :  or  is  it  likely  that  they  will  resign 
of  their  own  accord,  ana  offer  their  thrones  to 
either  of  the  two  masters  of  whom  we  may 
give  them  the  option  ?    The  peace  of  West- 
phalia you  call  an  abortion.    Be  it  so ;  but  it 
was  better  any  how  than  a  thirty  years'  war; 
and  I  see  nothmg  more  likely  than  such  a  war 
to  arise  from  any  project  to  conquer  Germany, 
and  to  make  a  violent  subjugation  of  Bayaria, 
Saxony,  Hessia,  Baden,  iBrunswick,  &c.    la 
the  most  of  these  lands,  the  princes  themselves 
will  haye  the  chief  voice  in  determining  what 
side  their  subjects  shall  take  in  the  approach- 
ing struggle.    I  do  not  speak  particularly  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  or  of  the  state 
of  things  introduced  in  1802;  but  from  the 
days  of  Monbod  and  Hernam  until  now,  Ger- 
many has  always  been  divided,  excent,  in- 
deed^ for  one  short  period,  during  which  the 
country  sufiered  much  misery.     It  is  plain 
enough,  1  grant,  that  the  constitution  of  Ger- 
many was  not  the  work  of  an  enlightened  na- 
tional will — did  not  proceed  from  any  clear 
consideration  of  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try— butirAo/  constitution  in  the  'world  is  (here 
thatJias  n(4  been  the  toork,  in  a  great  measure^ 
of  accidental  circumstances  ?    Since    Solon 
and  Lycurgus,  only  the  Constituent  National 
Assembly  in  France,  and  the  stupid  Cortes  in 
Spain,  have  dreamed  of  such  a  tiling  as  con- 
stitution-making;  and  the  work  of  both  has 
been  blown,  as  we  see,  to  the  four  winds.  'Tis 
true  England  ifi  trying  something  of  the  same 
kind  just  now  in  the  Sicilies ;  but  God  preserve 
us  from  such  a  mistaken  course  I     Yo«r  critr- 
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cism  on  oor  constitution  is,  indeed,  altogether 
too  severe;  from  the  principles  of  the  Teuton- 
ic constitution,  all  public  liberty  in  Europe 
originally  sprang.  The  contest  in  which  we 
are  engaged  will  certainly  not  end  in  a 
^ farce  p  but  why  you  should  go  back  into 
private  life,  preferring  to  be  rather  the  grave- 
^'.igger  than  the  physician  of  our  present  po- 
litical state,  I  really  cannot  conceive.  Let  us 
rather  endeavor  after  what  is  practically  at- 
tainable, than  grasp  at  splendid  theoretical 
possibilities.  You  are  fond  of  English  author- 
ities; let  me,  therefore,  remind  you  of  him  who 
said — ttie  practice  of  a  constitution  is  frequerU- 
"^         fro 


(Verbegaerung)  which  I  propose  to  follow, 
seems  to  present  some  prospect  of  success, 
where  your  revolutionary  projects  bring  with 
thetn  a  risk  of  losing  all. 

You  say  tliat  the  dynasties  are  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  you.  To  me  they  are  not 
There  lives  in  them  a  spirit  which  one  can 
trace  through  ages.  Read  only  what  Muller 
in  his  f\lr8tenbundBB.yB  of  the  Guelphs.  *  Need 
I  mention  the  fame  of  the  Guelphs,  whose 
spirit  of  unbending  independence  has  made 
their  name  a  watchword  for  liberty  ?'  Even 
England  has  never  been  so  free  as  under  the 
three  Georges,  and  the  fourth  George  brings 
the  same  sentiments  with  him  to  the  throne. 
Compare  with  this  your  slavish  Prussian  sys- 
tem I  I  respect  Frederick  the  Great,  but  he 
caused  the  ruin  of  Germany  by  his  aggrand- 
izement, and  the  ruin,  let  me  add,  of  his  own 
state  too,  by  creating  a  body  that  only  his 
great  soul  could  animate,  and  which,  after  his 
death,  lay  helpless.  When  I  showed  the 
Prince  Regent  your  remarks  on  the  dynasties, 
he  exclaimed— If  Stein  is  quite  indifferent  to 
them,  why  does  he  not  name  ns  (Hanover) 
instead  o\  Prussia  ?  I  feel  inclined  to  put  the 
same  question.  Let  us  be  content  if  we  can 
do  the  best  with  the  materials  given  us  for 
our  own  age.  (^Lassen  sie  uns  dock  aucfi 
f&r  unsere  eigene  Lebenszeit  sorgen?)  Why 
think  particularly  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  a 
man  whom,  with  the  same  breath  that  you  ex- 
alt him,  you  put  under  three  subjects,*  and 
take  at  the  same  time  his  army  into  your  own 
hands,  to  keep  him  from  doing  harm  ?  I  pray 
your  Excellency  to  observe,  that  while  my 
proposal  leaves  us  free  hands  for  any  possible 
future  improvement,  your  two  plans  will  of- 
fend all  parties :  your  first  plan  to  make  Aus- 
tria swallow  up  Germany,  will  offend  all  Eu- 
rope, and  Germany  to  boot;  your  second 
plan,  to  divide  Germany  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  will  excite  the  opposition  not  only  of 
Russia,  England,  and  Sweden,  but  of  all 
hose  No  rth  Germans  who  are  not  prepared 
to  receive  as  a6oon  the  Prussian  system  with 


*  BcHAiiirsoBsT,  CouitT  Don  HA,  and  President 
veil  ScHOKS,  mentioned  by  Stein  in  a  preyious 
letter  act  translated. 


[Not. 

dU  its  machinery  of  boards  and  councils^  of 
auscuUants  and  assessors^  and  its  hereditary 
incapacity  to  understand  that  old  maxim  of 
political   philosophy — ooverna    meglio  cri- 
men GovERNA — He  governs  best  who  governs 
least 

*^  Neither  am  I  at  all  prepared  to  agree  with 
what  you  say  on  the  subject  of  the  German 
courts.  I  have  lived  long  in  great  courts,  and 
I  know  not  a  few  small  ones ;  and  I  can  hon- 
estly say,  that  the  state  of  morals  among  the 
peasants  in  country  villages  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  more  corrupt  than  in  the  highest 
circles  of  polite  and  cultivated  society  ;  and  I 
can  find  little  difference  in  principle  between 
the  case  of  one  man  intriguing  in  high  circles 
for  grandes  entries^  and  that  of  another  setting  a 
similar  machinery  to  work  to  obtain  the  presi- 
dency in  any  church  meeting  of  a  small  parish, 
or  a  union  of  parishes ;  between  one  who,  to 
attain  a  selfish  object  flatters  a  prince,  and  an- 
other who  flatters  the  prefect  or  a  department 
If  a  difierence  is  to  be  made,  the  higher  object 
which  excites  the  higher  passions  seems  rath- 
er entitled  to  a  preference. 

"  Again,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  put 
altogether  out  of  view,  how  much  science,  civ- 
ilization, and  wealth,  have  gained  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  central  points,  where  all  these 
things  may  be  cherished,  and  whence,  as  from 
so  many  life-giving  fountains,  they  may  be 
beneficently  dispensed.  What  country  is  there 
that  can  compete  with  Germany  in  respect  of 
scientific  culture  ?— and  have  the  courts  of  so 
many  princes  not  contributed  to  this  result? 
And  in  ancient  Greece  was  it  not  a  similar 
state  of  things,  that,  as  one  great  element  at 
least,  produced  a  similar  result?  But  I  will 
not  attempt  to  discuss  this  subject  in  all  its  bear* 
ings.  Enough,  if  you  will  believe  me,  that  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  future  political  stite  of 
Germany,  I  do  not  look  for  a  mere  farcb; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  obliged  to  pro- 
test decidediy,in  present  circumstances  at  least, 
against  your  project  of  uniting  Germany  under 
one  or  two  masters." 

There  are  many  admirable  points  in  the 
above  letter ;  and  after  pondering  it  well, 
no  intelligent  reader  will  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  scheme  of  Stein  with  regard 
to  German  unity ^  were  not  only  impracti- 
cable in  their  main  scope,  but,  in  some  re* 
spects,  of  very  questionable  propriety.  It 
were  necessary,  however,  to  have  had  the 
experience  of  a  Prussian,  and  the  heart  of 
a  Stein,  in  the  year  1813,  if  one  would  ful- 
ly understand  how  imperatively  these  prac- 
tical impossibilities  must  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  earnest  and  patriotic 
minds  of  those  days.  Convinced  that  the 
cool  Hanoverian  is  right,  we  still  feel  incli- 
ned to  sympathize  with  the  hot  Prussian, 
who  is  in  the  wrong.  *'Malo  atm  PkUtme 
errareJ'    Stein  followed   Alexander  into 
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Germany,  witnessed  the  battles  of  Lntzen 
and  Bautzen,  disheartening  as  thej  were, 
like  all  true  Germans,  undismayed  :  and 
ou  the  23d  August,  1813,  shortly  after  the 
resumption  of  hostilities,  we  find  him  a  sec- 
ond time  in  Prague,  and  writing  most  char- 
acteristically as  follows : — 

**  The  spirit  of  the  people  here  is  by  no 
means  what  it  was  in  1809;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  government  does  nothing,  and 
will  do  nothing  to  rouse  it.  At  that  time  (1809) 
the  Stadions  held  the  helm,  and  they  used 
every  means  to  waken  the  nobler  feehn^s  of 
human  nature,  and  they  attained  their  object. 
Now,  at  the  head  of  anairs,  we  have  a  cold, 
scheming,  shallow,  calculating  roan,  who  is 
afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  an  energetic  mea- 
sure— loves  nothing  more  than  a  goal  at  the 
nearest  possible  distance  from  his  nose — and 
is  always  ready  to  help  himself  out  of  a  scrape 
with  any  miserable  patchwork  that  may  serve 
for  the  nonce.  Hence  the  marriage  introduc- 
ed by  a  divorce,  the  foolish  hope  of  a  partial 
peace,  the  childish  congress,  the  wretched  ulti- 
matum, and  so  forth." 

And  on  the  14th  September,  afler  the 
war  was  fairly  broken  out  again,  we  find 
the  following  remarks  occasioned  by  the  un- 
toward battle  of  Dresden. 

^  The  latest  events  have  taught  us  what  to 
think  of  our  new  allies,  and  their  commander 
Scbwartzenberg].  We  have  gained  an  in- 
crease in  mass,  not  in  insigfU,  nobility  of  sen- 
timent, or  vigor ;  we  now  understand  what 
the  fruits  are  of  the  new  system  pursued  in 
Austria  since  1810.  From  1806  to  1809,  the 
two  Stadions  gave  all  their  energy  to  the  great 
work  of  elevating  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
at  the  same  time  strengthening  and  fully  equip- 
ping the  army ;  and  they  succeeded  in  both 
Soints ;  the  nation  was  animated  by  the  most 
evoted  enthusiasm,  the  army  fought  with 
true  valor.  Since  the  peace  of  Vienna,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  new  ministry  has  been 
concerned  only  to  purchase  a  beggarly  peace, 
to  disorganize  the  army,  to  cripple  the  public 
spirit,  and  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  Eu- 
ropean regeneration  by  the  miserable  arts  of 
diplomacy.  This  also  has  succeeded.  The 
nation  has  become  lukewarm,  and  the  army 
fiffht  with  no  very  remarkable  display  of  sol- 
diership. *'  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
The  man  who  calculates,  but  without  depth, 
may  be  a  very  good  book-keeper,  but  is  no 
mathematician. 

<'  The  result,  as  we  have  hitherto  seen,  is, 
that  we  have  fought  evebt  where  with  distin- 
guished success,  except  where  the  grand  army 
was  present ;  that  between  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria no  very  friendly  feelings  prevail  (*  eine 
grosse  Abneigung  herrschV),  made  worse,  of 
course,  by  the  well-known  lukewarmness  of 
the  latter  power.    Over  and  above  all  this, 
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Mettemich  aims  at  a  preponderant  influence, 
such  as  neither  his  talents,  his  character,  nor 
the  military  position  of  the  Austrian  empire 
entitles  him  to.  The  Emperor  Alexander  sees 
all  this  clearly,  and  will  very  probably  under- 
take the  command  of  his  own  and  the  rrussian 
army  in  person  ]  and  the  movement  of  the  mas- 
ses thus  animated,  will  then  communicate  itself 
to  the  inert  Austrians. 

^  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some 
conclusion  should  be  come  to  about  the  settle- 
ment of  Germany.  From  *  *  •  « 
expect  no  comprehensive  views ;  he  seeks  for 
nothing  but  the  shortest  and  most  comfortable 
road,  and  will  content  himself  with  respectable 
vamping  in  any  shape.  The  history  of  the 
negotiations  proves  this ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  MADNESS  OF  Napoleon,  we  should  un- 
questionably have  had  for  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fiflh  time,  a  ruinous  and  wretched  peace." 

The  person  so  severely  handled  in  two 
places  of  these  letters  where  he  is  not 
named,  is  plainly  enough  Prince  Metter- 
nich ;  a  statesman  who,  whatever  may  be 
his  abilities,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
his  merits — and  merits  in  the  management 
of  German  affairs — from  the  peace  of  Vi- 
enna in  1809,  to  that  of  Paris  in  1815  (and 
it  were  out  of  place  to  attempt  discussing 
these  points  here),  was  plainly  in  every  re- 
spect the  antipodes  of  Stein ;  and  a  man 
whom  the  hot  Prussian  baron  could  no  more 
form  a  just  judgment  of,  than  Martin  Luther 
could  of  Erasmus.  Diplomatists  and  mere 
politicians,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  sel- 
dom— to  say  the  least  of  it — the  most  no- 
ble specimens  of  human  nature :  there  are 
bad  and  good  amongst  them  of  course ;  but 
Stein,  in  his  despotic  sweeping  style,  was 
fond  of  classing  them  all  together,  as  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Gagern  ;  where,  af\er  ex- 
pressing his  confident  reliance  on  'Trovi- 
dence,  and  the  hand  of  a  loving  Father  who 
guides  all,''  he  adds,  but  ''from  the  sly  crafty 
animals  called  politicians — (the  original  is 
English) — from  these  hamunciones  I  expect 
nothing." 

The  official  position  which  Stein  occn- 
pied  during  the  eventful  year  1813,  was  that 
of  Supreme  Director  of  the  Interim  Central 
Board  of  Administration  {Central  VerwdU 
tung)  of  the  conquered  provinces  of  Ger- 
many, till  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
their  final  disposal  in  a  general  congress.— 
When  that  Congress  came  to  do  its  work, 
of  course  he  had  nothing  more  to  do ;  and 
it  will  be  pretty  evident  to  the  reader,  from 
the  temper  and  opi)  ions  of  the  man,  as 
above  exhibited,  that  be  was  in  nowise  cal- 
colated  to  work  efficiently  with  such  men 
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as  Metternich,  Talleyrand,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  at  Vienna.  The  very  composition 
of  the  congress,  made  up  of  every  possible 
complex  and  contending  interest,  rendered 
from  the  beginning  the  realization  of  Stein's 
patriotic  views,  with  regard  to  German  uni^ 
ty,  impossible.  In  such  congregations  of 
working  and  counter- working  diplomatists, 
not  the  triumph  of  any  great  principle,  but 
the  compromise  of  a  number  of  petty  claims 
is  generally  the  result;  but  compromise  and 
patchwork  of  every  kind  were  to  a  man  of 
Stein's  temper,  only  another  name  for  the 
Dbvil.  The  congress  of  Vienna,  so  far  as 
Germany  was  concerned,  ended,  according 
to  bis  views,  in  a  "farce;"  for  not  only 
were  the  other  German  states,  great  and 
small,  left  entire,  but  Saxony  also^Napo- 
leon's  centre  and  base  in  the  late  war — was 
preserved,  only  a  half  (instead  of  the  whole) 
of  it  being  cut  off  for  the  great  German  ob- 
ject of  forming  **  a  strong  Prussia."  And 
with  regard  to  this  point,  we  must  confess 
we  feel,  in  some  respects,  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Prussian  baron.  If  Saxony  was 
to  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
it  would  have  been  better,  for  many  reasons, 
to  have  handed  it  over  undivided  to  the 
great  Northern  power.  If  neither  one 
strong  German  empire,  nor  an  equally  poi- 
sed federal  system,  was  any  longer  possible, 
a  strong  Prussia  was  certainly  a  thing  im- 
peratively called  for.  But  congresses  are 
congresses;  and  we  Ynust  even  content 
ourselves  with  the  most  convenient  adjust- 
ment of  contending  claims  that  was  found 
practicable  at  the  time :  and  if  the  result 
seems  unsatisfactory,  we  may  turn  our  eyes 
away  from  it,  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
best  business  that  offers  itself,  and  let  God 
work.  So  at  least  Stein  did.  He  kept  his 
word  to  Count  Monster  most  faithfully; 
and  after  the  decisive  thunders  of  Leipsig 
and  Waterloo,  having  done  his  part  to  bring 
the  great  European  tragedy  to  a  worthy  ca- 
tastrophe, he  retired  from  witnessing  the 
"  farce,"  with  all  convenient  speed,  into 
private  life,  and  was  heard  of  no  more  in 
court  or  cabinet  in  Berlin,  from  that  day 
till  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  we 
find  him,  in  his  own  ancestral  castle  in  Nas- 
sau, addressing  a  friend  as  follows : — **  Yes, 
dear  friend,  we  have  won  much;  but  much 
also  should  have  been  otherwise.  God  gov- 
erns  the  world,  and  abandons  no  German ; 
and  if  we  remain  true  and  German  (treu 
und  Deutich)t  we  shall  take  up  the  matter 
Bome  other  day  with  the  French  again^  and 
aettle  the  aecoant  more  aatiafactoryy.    For 
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myself  I  long  to  depart;  this  W9rld  (sconce 
for  all,  so  constituted^  that  a  man  cannot 
walk  on  the  straight  path,  and  yet  ought  noi 
to  walk  on  the  crooked.  'Tis  even  so ;  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  drive  and  force 
men.  They  act,  and  think  they  are  the 
doers  ;  but  it  is  God  that  decides."  This 
most  characteristic  passage  expresses  only 
Stein's  feeling,  that  the  French  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  so  cheaply,  by  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Allies,  at  the  peace  of  Paris  ; 
but  he  had  much  more  substantial  griev- 
ances to  vex  him  nearer  home;  and  next  to 
the  feeble  machinery  of  the  diet  at  Frank- 
fort, that  which  hurt  him  most  was  the  po- 
litical reaction  at  Berlin,  that  commenced 
immediately  after  the  peace,  and  threaten- 
ed to  undo  that  great  social  work  which 
he  had  so  boldly  begun  in  1808.  However 
much  a  Prussian  in  his  political  sympathies, 
Stein  was  essentially  an  Englishman  in  hn 
principles;  the  tendency  of  all  his  meas- 
ures, as  they  were  introduced  by  himself, 
or  followed  out  by  Hardenberg,  was  to  tem- 
per the  military  and  bureaucratic  despotism 
of  Frederick  the  Great  by  a  wise  admixture 
of  popular  influence ;  he  wished  a  **  consti- 
tution" afler  the  English  model,  as  much 
as  circumstances  might  permit,  not  in  form 
merely  but  in  deed ;  he  was  not  afraid  of 
free  discussion  among  a  well-educated  peo- 
ple like  the  Germans,  and  was  too  noble- 
minded  to  imitate,  in  Berlin  or  Maine,  the 
spy-system  on  which  Napoleon  had  based 
his  immoral  monarchy  of  physical  force  at 
Paris.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  in  a  country  hitherto  governed  solely 
by  the  Court  and  by  the  Bureau,  these  Eng- 
lish views  of  Stein  should  not  have  met 
with  sturdy  opposition ;  in  fact  it  was 
mainly  by  help  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  do  what  he  did  for  creating 
a  Prussian  people  in  1808.  Now  that  ter- 
rible shock  had  passed ;  and  the  host  of 
defeated  bureaucratists  and  court  minions, 
after  the  battle  for  the  liberation  of  the  fath- 
erland had  been  fought  by  others,  now  be* 
gan  to  crowd  into  their  old  places,  and  ta 
occupy  the  ears  of  a  king  more  honest  to 
promise  what  was  right  than  strong  to  do 
it.  Accordingly,  instead  of  "  freedom  or 
the  press"  and  "constitution"  in  Prussia^ 
we  have  heard  no  sound,  since  the  year 
1815,  bat  that  of  prohibited  books,  imagi- 
nary conspiracies  of  beer-in^ired  BurscheD, 
deposed  professors,  and  banished  old  Lea* 
ther ;  and  every  thing,  in  short,  except  what 
the  pious  old  Frederick  William  III.  prona* 
iaed,  or  was  made  to  appear  to  promise. 
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with  such  gracious,  popular,  and  constitu- 
tional phrases  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1815. 
Whether  the  military  and  bureaucratic  des- 
potism of  Germany  may  not,  after  all,  be  a 
better  8}'stem  of  government  on  the  whole 
than  our  strange  system  of  local  and  cor- 
porate influence  of  all  sorts,  of  fermenting 
acids  and  alkalies,  here  is  a  question  which 
some  persons  of  a  speculative  disposition 
may  consider  open  enough ;  but  that  the 
supreme  power  having  once  pledged  itself 
to  give  a  people  a  free  constitution  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  should  act  with  hon- 
or, and  do   what  was  promised,  seems   (if 
there  be  any  such   thing  .as  public   morals 
at  all),  under  any  form  of  government,  noth- 
ing more  than  what  common  policy  as  well  as 
propriety  would  dictate.     Those  who  bear 
the  rule  in  Germany,  however,  have,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  done  every  thing  that  they 
possibly  could  do  to  make  the  royal  word 
a  public  mockery,  and  a  shame ;  one  can- 
not review   the   well-known  despotic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  German  diet,  first  in  1829, 
and  afterwards  in  1832,  without  subscribing 
a  most  full  assent  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Baron  von  Stein,  when  he  says,  in  reference 
to  those  very  matters — "  The  falsehood  that 
prevails  in  our  age  is  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  reprehension."     And  again,  "Our 
German  government  sink  more  and   more 
daily  in  public  estimation  by  their  timidity 
and  perfidy."     With  regard   to  the  whole 
system,  indeed,  of  Prussian  government,  the 
system  of  doing  every  thing  by  official  men, 
and  nothing  by  voluntary  movement  of  the 
people,  and  apart  from  this  special  matter 
of  the  '*  constitution,**  Stein  was  accustomed 
to  use  the  strongest  language  of  reproba- 
tion ;    witness  the  following  letter  to  Von 
Gagern,  dated  24th  August,  1821.     Cop- 
penberg  was  a  favorite  seat  of  the  Baron  in 
Westphalia. 

''  In  the  lonely  woody  Coppenberg,  I  live  so 
remote  from  the  world  and  its  doings,  that 
nothing  can  disturb  me  in  the  enjoyment  of 
nature  and  a  country  life,  except  bad  weather, 
which  happily  has  lefl  us  a  few  days  ago,  and 
is  not  lifely^  soon  to  return.  In  Wesiphalia 
here,  my  friends  are  more  concerned  about  the 
new  tax,  and  the  new  edict  about  the  peasants 
(which  satisfies  no  party),  than  about  the 
schemes  of  Metternich  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  great  events  in  Greece.  For 
ooyself,  I  can  say  nothing  more  about  public 
anairs,  than  that,  while  I  have  little  confidence 
in  the  present  leaders,  I  have  an  unbounded 
trust  in  Providence ;  and  that,  necessary  as  a 
Constitution  is  to  Prussia^  and  beneficial 
aa  U  would  be  if  fairly  worked^  I  expect  noihr 
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ing  from  any  machinery  ithich  vill  neces- 
Borily  be  opposed  by  the  persons  who  fiave 
possession  of  the  king*s  ear^  and  the  court  in- 
fluence generally:  and  I  see  plainly  that  we 
are  still,  as  we  have  hitherto  been,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  salaried  persons,  equipped  with  mere 
book-learning,  without  any  substantial  interest 
in  the  country,  without  property,  by  mere  bu- 
reaucratists — a  sysiem  which  will  last  so  long 
as  it  can  last — ^  Des  geht  so  lange  as  geht  P 
These  four  words  contain  the  soul  of  our  and 
such  like  spiritless  (geistlos)  government  ma- 
chines : — in  the  first  place  salaried — and  this 
implies  a  tendency  to  maintain  and  to  multiply 
the  number  of  salaried  officials;  then  book- 
learned — that  is,  living  in  the  world  of  the 
dead  letter,  and  not  in  ihe  actual  world ;  with- 
out interest — for  these  men  stand  in  no  con- 
nection with  any  cla^s  of  the  citizens,  who  are 
the  mass  of  the  state ;  they  are  a  peculiar  caste, 
these  men  of  the  quill  (^^die  Schreiberkaste); 
lasdy,  without  property — this  implies  that  they 
stand  unmoved  by  all  changes  that  atfect  prop- 
erty, in  sunshine,  or  in  rain,  with  taxes  high  or 
low,  with  old  chartered  rights  maintained  or  de- 
stroyed, with  independent  peasants  or  a  rabble 
of  mere  journeymen,  with  a  dependence  of  the 

Feasants  on  the  proprietors,  or  of  all  on  the 
ews  and  bankers — 'lis  all  one  to  the  bureau- 
cracy. They  draw  their  salary  from  the  pub- 
lic purse,  and  write — write — write  on — secret- 
ly— silently — invisibly  with  shut  doors — un- 
known— unnoticed — unnamed — and  bring  up 
their  children  after  them,  to  be  what  their 
fathers  were — very  serviceable  writing -ma- 
chines. 

''Our  machinery — the  old  military  ma- 
chinery—I saw  fall  on  the  14th  October,  1806; 
possibly  the  machinery  of  the  desk  and  the 
quill  and  the  red  tape  has  a  14th  of  October 
already  doomed  for  it  in  Heaven." 

These  are  serious  words;  and  though 
Stein  was  one  of  those  intense  and  strongly 
accentuating  minds  that  never  could  state  a 
truth  without  overstating  it  (as  Martin  Lu- 
ther also  was  continually  doing),  they  are 
not  wise  who  would  treat  the  hard  blows  from 
the  cudgel  of  such  a  man  as  if  they  were  puffs 
and  whiffs  of  angry  smoke  from  some  wrath- 
ful Heine,  or  other  furious  poetical  politi- 
cian in  Paris.  Stein  was  the  most  prac- 
tical of  men ;  he  had  lived  all  his  life  amid 
the  details  of  practice ;  and  like  all  practical 
men,  in  the  midst  of  his  violence  knew  how 
to  preserve  a  certain  sobriety  and  modera- 
tion,  without  which  no  such  thing  as  gov- 
erning is  possible.  There  is  nothing,  in 
our  opinion,  that  any  King  of  Prussia  could 
do  better  than  seriously  to  ponder  the  pas- 
sage we  have  just  quoted,  and  also  the  few 
short  sentences  that  follow : — 

^  Nassau,  Sept.  99, 1819. 
^l  expect  nothing  satisfdctory  and  substan- 
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tial  from  the  assembling  together,  and  the  de- 
liberations of  mediocre  and  superficial  men. 

*<  The  most  important  thing  that  could  be 
done  for  the  preservation  of  the  pubh'c  peace  in 
Germany,  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
arbUrary  power^  and  in  the  place  of  it,  to 
commence  am/stem  of  constitutional  law;  in  the 
place  of  the  our eaucraiists  and  the  democratic 
pamphleteers — of  whom  the  former  oppress 
the  people  by  much  and  bad  governing^  and-  the 
other  eaxite  and  confound  it — to  place  the  in- 
fluence and  the  activity  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil" 

With  these  memorable  words  we  are  wil- 
ling that  the  character  of  Stein,  asau  Eng- 
lish statesman  in  Prussia,  should  grave  itself 
deep  in  the  hearts  both  of  Englishmen  and 
Prussians.  We  have  only  to  add  that,  in 
his  latter  years,  Stein  occupied  himself  in 
organizing  a  society  at  Frankfort  for  pub- 
lishing the  original  documents  of  German 
history,  which  are  best  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish historical  student  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  Perz  ;  and  that  he  took  an  ac- 
tive share  in  the  business  of  the  provincial 
states  of  Westphalia.  He  was  also  (since 
1827)  member  of  the  council  of  state  in 
Berlin ;  but  this  dignity,  conferred  at  so 
late  a  period,  seems  merely  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  sort  of  unavoidable  compli- 
ment to  a  person  of  his  rank  and  standing. 
It  certainly  did  not  imply  that  his  well- 
known  English  principles  were  intended  to 
assume  any  greater  prominency  in  the  con- 
duct of  Prussian  and  German  affairs  than 
they  had  enjoyed  since  the  peace. 

Baron  Stein  died  on  the  29th  June,  1831, 
in  his  castle  of  Coppenberg,  in  Westphalia. 


From  tbe  BpeoUtor. 

LAING'S  NOTES  ON  THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO 

TREVES. 

Notes  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prospects 
of  the  Schism  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
called  the  OermaU'Cathoiic  Church,  insti' 
tuted  by  Johannes  Ronge  and  I,  Czers- 
lei,  in  October,  1844,  on  occasion  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves, 
By  8amuel  Laing,  Esq,,  Author  of 
"  A  Residence  in  Norway,"  S^c. — Long- 
man &,  Co. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Laing's  Notes  on  the 
religious  schism  in  Germany  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  title  implies.  Besides  a 
condensed  and  vigorocM  account  of  the  facts 
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connected  with  the  movement,  from  the 
tale  of  the  relic,  the  conduct  of  the  pil* 
grims,  the  open  dissent  of  Ronge,  and  the 
various  congregations  which  have  separat- 
ed themselves  from  Rome,  to  a  view  of 
their  sundry  confessions  or  declarations, 
Mr.  Laing  discusses  the  deeper  principles 
of  the  question,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
probable  result  of  the  schism  in  Germany, 
and  to  point  its  moral  in  reference  to  the 
possible  endowment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
This  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  Prussian  system  of  education, — which 
Mr.  Laing  pronounces  nil,  as  not  prevent- 
ing the  pilgrimage  to  Treves,  or  raising  the 
mind  of  its  pupils  one  jot  above  that  of  the 
darkest  part  of  the  middle  ages;  a  very 
keen  and  searching  examination  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  popular  mind  in  Germany  and 
England, — which,  if  the  conclusion  were 
true  in  the  full  extent,  would  place  the  Ger- 
man people  on  the  level  of  slaves  trained  to 
be  players ;  an  inquiry  into  the  prospects  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
economy  of  the  Romish  Church  in  raising 
money,  in  order  to  show  that  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Irish  priests  would  be  impo- 
litic. 

As  regards  the  result  of  the  movement  in 
Germany  Mr.  Laing  speaks  doubtfully,  and 
evidently  thinks  more  doubtfully  than  he 
speaks.  In  this  he  may  be  right.  The 
confessions  of  faith  put  forward  by  the  va- 
rious bodies  are,  for  the  most  part,  nega- 
tions ;  their  denials  or  disbeliefs  are  stated 
plainly — their  belief,  vague,  general,  and 
loose.  Mr.  Laing  affirms  that  almost  any 
mechanic  in  Scotland  would  have  drawn  np 
better  and  more  logical  Scriptural  confes- 
sions than  has  been  done  by  the  illuminati 
in  Germany.  There  is  perhaps  exaggera- 
tion in  this ;  but  some  of  the  declarations 
Mr.  Laing  quotes  have  no  doubt  a  mixture 
of  college-declamation  and  German  tran- 
scendentalism, little  indicative  of  manly 
earnestness.  Then,  too,  they  differ  in 
views.  Some  stand  by  the  seven  sacra- 
ments and  transubstantiation  in  direct 
terms;  the  confession  or  decla^tion  of 
Berlin  rejects  the  bodily  presence  in  the 
elements,  but  holds  a  sort  of  spiritual  pre- 
sence at  the  ceremony;*  many  do  not 
greatly  differ  in  creed  from  the  Anglican 

*  Article  IV.  **  reject,  howeveri  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  ;  that  ii,  the  chaoge  of  the 
lubatance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  eabstances 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Cbriit.  We  acknowl- 
edge, however,  that  we  partake  of  the  aubatances 
in  the  real  apiritual  pretence  of  our  Saviour.'* 
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Chorcby  BO  far  as  their  general  mode  of 
speaking  enables  one  to  pronounce.  They, 
bowever,  unite  in  rejecting  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  the  forced  celibacy  of  the  cler- 
gy, the  serrice  of  the  Church  in  a  foreign 
language,  the  worship  of  relics,  pilgri- 
mages, and  the  denial  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  laity,  (in  any  version  they  please,  as  we 
anderstaod;)  though  some  are  not  very 
clear  on  relics,  &c.  In  short,  the  differ- 
ent declarations  rather  appear  to  emanate 
from  intelligent  men  disgusted  with  griev- 
ances, irritated  by  pupilage  and  constraint, 
and  whose  national  vanity,  as  Mr.  Laing  in- 
timates, has  been  wounded  by  the  supersti* 
tion  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Treves,  than  from 
persons  animated  with  a  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  all,  or  in- 
deed anything,  for  the  cross.  Of  course 
there  are  individual  exceptions  to  this  re- 
mark ;  but  the  nominal  leader  Ronge  him- 
self had  been  stimulated  b^  persecution,  as 
well  as  by  disgust  at  the  pilgrimage,  and  at 
the  gross  delusion  set  on  foot  by  a  Bishop. 

Mr.  Laing,  however,  with  his  practical 
and  literary  knowledge  of  Germany,  goes 
more  deeply  into  the  question,  and  doubts 
whether  much  more  than  a  few  nondescript 
congregations  will  result  from  the  schism  ; 
becanse  the  German  mind,  enslaved  and 
emasculated  by  its  Governments,  is  incapa- 
ble of  rousing  itself  to  any  great  effort  of 
any  kind.  Every  one  is  educated ;  but,  he 
says,  it  is  an  education  like  a  parrot :  he 
can  do  what  he  is  taught  to  do-— read,  write, 
cipher,  sing,  dance,  and  possibly  play  upon 
an  instrument ;  but  to  turn  these  things  to 
an  independent  account,  or  form  an  opin- 
ion of  his  own,  is  out  of  his  power.  The 
mass  of  the  upper  classes  are  iu  one  way 
or  another  dependent  upon  the  Government 
for  bread,  status,  or  advancement,  and  dare 
not  do  it  if  they  would.  The  lower  class- 
es want  mind  to  do  it;  especially  the  Ro- 
manists, who  are  enslaved  by  their  religion 
as  well  as  their  government.  There  re- 
mains only  a  very  scanty  middle  class  in  a 
few  commercial  towns,  and  learned  or  pe- 
culiar individuals,  who  are  likely  to  take 
an  independent  course ;  and  most  of  these 
have  done  it  already.  If  the  Protestant 
Governments  would  speak  out  in  favor  of 
the  movement,  no  doubt  it  would  have 
many  recruits  from  the  upper  classes ;  but 
this  would  not  form  a  church,  or  shake  the 
Papal  system,  though  it  might  set  up  a  sort 
of  establishment,  and  be  a  thorn  in  the 
Pope's  side. 

In  these  views  there  is  doubtless  some 
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exaggeration  both  of  fact  and  of  judgment, 
as  well  as  much  onesidedness,  arising  from 
*'  truly  British''  prejudices,  and  the  nation- 
al tendency  to  find  every  thing  wrong  which 
is  contrary  to  home  customs.  But  the 
views  are  urged  in  a  striking  and  powerful 
manner,  in  their  historical,  social,  and  phi-- 
losophical  aspects.  The  reader  who  would 
comprehend  the  whole  scope  of  Mr.  Laiug's 
argument  must  consult  his  little  volume; 
we  will  give  a  few  examples  of  his  manner. 

SOCIAL  STATE  OF  GERMANY. 

Between  the  higher  and  lower  clnsses  in 
such  a  social  body  as  the  Grerman,  the  inter- 
course, and  even  familiarity,  may  be  great, 
yet  the  common  feeling  and  interchange  or 
opinion  very  small.  It  is  as  in  a  ship,  or  a  regi- 
ment, in  which  the  officers  know  the  men  only 
through  their  duties  and  discipline,  know  them 
well  in  that  one  capacity,  but  know  in  reality 
less  of  them  as  their  fellow-citizens  or  their 
fellow-men,  less  of  their  opinions,  their  senti- 
ments, and  home  affairs,  than  any  third  per- 
son who  stands  in  no  such  artificial  rela- 
tion to  them.  This  kind  of  military-  relation 
between  the  difierent  classes  of  society  keeps 
men  far  more  apart  iVoro  each  other  in  reality, 
although  in  appearance  there  may  be  more  of  fa- 
miliarity between  them  than  in  our  less  feudaliE- 
ed  structure  of  pociety  in  England.  The  want  of 
a  common  feeling  and  common  interests  and 
objects  is  best  illatttrated  hy  the  effects  it  has 
produced  in  the  German  languaj^.  The 
usages,  or  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  lan- 
guage of  a  people,  display,  perhaps,  better 
than  any  other  indication,  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  different  classes  in  a  country.  In 
English  and  French  the  same  form  of  lan- 
guage is  used  in  addressing  all,  from  the  sove- 
reign to  the  meanest  beggar.  All  are  address- 
ed equally  by  the  personal  pronoun  ^fcu  or  vow. 
In  French,  the  sm^lar  number  of  the  pro- 
noun is  used  from  fondness  or  familiarity — iUy 
and,  altogether  rarely,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
inferiors.  The  usage  of  the  English  language 
admiu  of  no  such  difference  of  expression,  no 
such  inferiority  between  the  classes  of  society, 
or  between  man  and  man,  as  entitles  the  high- 
est to  address  the  lowest  in  any  other  terms 
than  are  used  in  communication  between 
equals.  The  German  language  has  no  less 
than  four  very  distinct  modes  and  gradations  of 
expreBsing  the  different  relative  social  posi- 
tions of  the  person  addressed.  S^te,  the  third 
personal  pronoun  in  the  ploral  number,  is  the 
equivalent  to  mu  or  vwa^  the  plural  of  the  se- 
cond personal  pronoun  used  in  English  or 
French,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way  between 
equals.  Da  is  also  equivalent  to  the  French 
fti,  in  expressing  not  only  affection  between 
the  persons  speaking,  but  also,  when  applied 
to  an  inferior,  in  expressing  the  Inferiority  of 
the  person  spoken  to,  as  when  an  officer  speaks 
to  a  private  soldier.    The  use  of  cfu  in  speaking 
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to   privates   in  the  Prussian  Landwehr  by 
their  officers,  is  at  present  highly  resented, 
^nd  a  subject  of  great  dispute,  it  being  con- 
sidered degrading,  because  the  ranks  of  the 
Landwehr  are  filled  by  gentlemen  often  supe- 
rior to  their  officers  in  birth,  education,  and  for- 
tune, and  who  think  themselves  thereibre  en- 
titled to  be  addressed  by  their  officers  with  sie^ 
not  clu.    But  German  has  two  forms  of  speech 
more  in  addressing  inferiors,  and  marking  the 
difference  of  social  station  between  the  speak- 
er and  the  person  he  is  speaking  to.    The  third 
person  singular  er,  is  used  instead  of  ne,  by  a 
person  of  the  higher  class  addressing  lUi  infe- 
rior.   It  is  an  usQge  of  language,  not  the  pride 
or  arrogance  of  the  individual  $  and  is  formed 
from  the  state  of  society.    The  person  of  the 
upper  class  addresses  the  person  of  the  lower 
wiUi  er,  the  master  his  menial,  the  noble  or 
man  of  rank  the  non-noble  or  inferior.    A  still 
more  contemptuous  form  of  expression  for  in- 
dicating the  distance  between  the  talker  and 
the  person  addressed,  in  social  station,  is  many 
viz.  one,  used  instead  of  er  or  ate.    The  inferi- 
or is  not  addressed  in  the  personal  pronoun 
when  speaking  to  him,  but  as  a  thing  having 
no  personal  station  or  existence — man.    The 
noble  addresses  his  laborers  or  menials  with 
man  ;  his  bailiff,  tenant,  tradesman,  with  tr  ; 
bin  equal  with  sie;  but  it  would  be  a  gross  in- 
sult if  he  were  to  use  «r  to  an  equal,  or  to  a 
person  claiming  to  be  above  the  lower  or  mid- 
dle classes,  and  still  more  if  he  were  to  address 
such  a  person  with  man  ;  yet  he  applies  these 
forniffio  persons  of  the  lower  and  middle  class- 
es, by  the  usage  of  the  language,  without  per* 
baps  any  personal  pride  or  arrogance  in  the 
speaker.     This  form  of  language  may  be 
thought  a  matter  very  unimportant  in  itself— 
a  mere  grammatical  difference  from  the  Eng- 
lish or -FVench;  but  language  is  the  expres- 
sion of  roiad,  of  the  public  mind,  and  it  indi- 
cates more  Uuily  than  any  other  expression  of 
it,  the  manners  And  state  of  society,  the  civili- 
cation  and  independence,  and  the  social  spirit 
tof  a  people.    These  forms  of  expression  mark 
a  distance,  a  non-intercourse,  a  want  of  mutu- 
al communication  «nd  feeling,  and  of  inter- 
change oi  ideas,  and  sympathies,  and  knowl- 
edge of  each  other,  between  the  classes  using 
them.    They  indicate  the  state  of  society  in 

Germany — the  relations  between  its  classes. 

• 

-GERMAN  BDUCATION  «NO  ITS  RESULTS. 

A  great  past  of  the  education  in  Germany, 
.and  almost  all  mind,  is  directed  to  aestheiic 
•oh^dclBj — to  .the  .cultivation  of  the  fine  arts— to 
.taste  and  production  in  poetry,  dramatic  works, 
xomamse,  and  other  imaginative  or  speculative 
liieratuoQ"-Tto  music,  theatrical  representation, 

fainting^  architecture,  and  all  that  comes  un- 
er  the  name  of  esthetic — all  the  iniellectual 
Ejects  that  embellish  civilized  life,  and  add  to 
its  enjoyments.  Valuable  as  the  esthetic  is, 
when  it  is  a  flower  growing  spontaneously  out 
4)£  a  high  slate  of  civilization,  it  is  but  a  poor 
crop  to  cultivate  instead  of  more  essential 
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out  spirit  or  flavor  swimmioff  oo  the  surface, 
and  altogether  different  in  BOMtance  from  the 
good  liquor  at  the  bottom. 

The  social  state  of  Germany  is  similar  to 
that  of  British  India.  The  uj^per  enlightened 
class,  consisting  of  civil  and  military  functiona- 
ries, lawyers,  judges^  and  officers  connected 
with  the  administration  of  law  and  collection 
of  revenue,  bankers,  merchants,  and  profes- 
sional men,  is  different  in  language,  habits, 
ideas,  and  feelings,  from  the  Hindoo  people 
whom  it  governs;  is  little  acquainted  with 
them— does  not  mix  with  them— has  little 
knowledge  of  them  but  what  circumstances 
may  force  upon  its  notice,  yet  governs 
them  tolerably  well,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  inert  Indian  population  below  it  is  submis- 
sive, and  contented  with  the  state  of  pupilage 
io  which  they  exist. 

To  this  great  lower  mass  of  the  people  in 
Germany,  the  opinions,  political  or  religious, 
of  the  upper  class,  scarcely  penetrate.  They 
do  not  at  all  take  up  the  German  Catholic 
church.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  evidently 
in  the  same  intellectual  and  religious  condi- 
tion in  which  they  were  four  centuries  ago — 
qaite  as  ready  for  pilgrimages  or  crusades,  or 
whatever  superstition  or  belief  the  Church  of 
Rome  may  impose  on  them.  They  are  not 
ripe  for  this  movement 

Mr.  Laing's  views  on  Ireland  may  be  thus 
stated.     Notwithstanding  their  book-igno- 
rance, rags,  and  wretchedness,  the  Irish  are 
really  a  better-educated  people  than   the 
Germans  in  all  that  concerns  independent 
jadgment   and   activity  of  mind.     In  this 
point  of  view,  the  monster-meetings,  use- 
less as  they  are  for  their  avowed  purpose, 
accustom  the  peasantry  to  take  a  part  in 
public  questions,  and  give  to  them  a  con- 
sideration which  is  altogether  denied  to  the 
Germans.     This  growing  disposition  to  con- 
sider public  affairs,  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways to  Ireland,  and  of  steam-communica- 
tion in  general,  will  carry  both  money  and 
information  into  the  country,  and  offer  the 
prospect  of  a  conversion  to  Protestantism 
or  a  modification  of  Romanism.     The  en- 
dowment of  the  priests  will  do  as  much  as 
the  State    can   do  to  destroy  this   proba- 
bility ;    will   give  greater   power    to   the 
priests  over  their  flocks  than  they  already 
possess ;  without,  Mr.  Laing  maintains,  pro- 
coring  for  the  Government  any  efficient  con- 
trol over  them  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  facts 
that  are  occurring  in  Germany,)  or  relieving 
the  Irish  people  &oin  the  present  demands 
upon  them. 

^  The  endowment  of  the  Catholic  Clergv 
would  not  relieve  the  people,  but  only  furnish 
the  Church  or  Rome  with  funds  for  supporting 
another  body  of  2,200  priests  in  the  country. 


The  Catholic  Bishops  could  not  renounce  or 
make  a  tariff  diminishing  those  payments,  be- 
cause they  are  held  essential  by  the  giver  to 
his  own  rehgioua  welfare,  in  whatever  way 
they  are  applied.  The  people  would  not  be 
relieved  from  these  onerous  and  impoverishing 
payments,  if  they  are  as  onerous,  impoverish- 
ing, and  oppressive  to  the  lower  classes  as  the 
Irish  landholders  represent  them  to  be,  by  any 
provision  made  for  their  clergy.  They  must 
first  be  relieved  from  the  superstition  which 
makes  them  believe  that  such  payments  are 
salutary  to  their  own  souls  in  a  future  state. 
It  is  besides  a  gross  exaggeration,  equalled 
only  bv  the  credulity  which  belisfves  it,  that 
six  millions  and  a  half  of  people  are  impover- 
ished by  the  susitentation  or  two-and-twenty 
hundred  single  men."       *       *        *       ^ 

*<  The  smallness  of  the  expense  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  is  an  argument  against  it.. not 
in  its  favor,  because  this  shows  that  there  is  no 
real  necessity  for  it.  If  so  paltry  a  sum  as 
250,000/.  or  300,000/.  be  all  the  exjoense  of  ma- 
king a  suitable  provision  for  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic clergy  of  Ireland,  it  is  altogether  absurd 
to  maintain  that  six  millions  and  a  half  of  peo- 

Sle  are  impoverished  by  this  trifling  yearly 
rain  upon  their  substance,  are  reduced  to  mis- 
ery by  it,  while  in  the  naturally  much  poorer 
country  of  Scotland  one  million  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  are  voluntarily  raising  300,000/.  year- 
ly for  the  Bupport  of  their  church ;  and  the 
whole  body  or  English  Dissenters  of  all  denom- 
inations are  supporting  their  Ministers  at  a 
vastly  greater  sacrifice  than  eleven-pence  half- 
penny a  head,  which  is  about  the  amount  of 
this  impoverishing  drain  on  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic population.  On  what  principle— for  it  is  a 
question  of  principle,  not  of  expense — is  one 
class  of  British  subjects  to  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  their  clergy,  and  not  an- 
other? And  now  is  this  relief  to  be  adminis- 
tered ?  Is  it  to  be  a  regium  donuin  of  300,000/. 
yearly,  to  be  paid  to  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  to  be  by  them 
applied  to  the  sustentation  of  their  parochial 
Clergy  ?  In  that  case,  it  would  be  only  an 
apparent,  not  a  real  relief.  The  parochial 
clergy  would  apparently  be  sustained  and  paid 
out  of  this  yearly  funcf,  but  the  people  would 
pay  the  same  as  before  for  masses,  remissions, 
ofierings,  &,c.,  because  these  pavmente  are  es- 
sential to  the  spiritual  welfare  of^  the  giver,  ac- 
cording to  his  religious  views  and  feelings,  in- 
dependently altogether  of  the  application  of 
them  to  the  support  of  the  priest  The  money 
may  be  applied  to  adorning  a  relic,  gilding  an 
image,  furnishing  out  a  procession,  or  support- 
ing the  priest ;  it  is  the  giving  that  is  l!ie 
meritorious,  soul-saving  act  No  stipula- 
tion can  be  made  with  the  higher  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  that  such  contributions  shall 
cease  in  Ireland,  because  they  are  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  are 
pious  sacrifices.  But  if  they  are  not  to  cease, 
where  would  be  the  relief?  The  regium  d<h 
num  of  300,000/.  a  year  would  only  be,in  effect 
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a  Bubtcription  for  the  propagation  of  the  Ro* 
mao  Catholic  religion,  as  the  same  snm  that 
is  DOW  raised,  and  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
priest,  would,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  reli* 
gioD,  be  raised  as  before,  and  applied  to  the 
sapport  of  an  assistant  priesL  It  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  number  of  the 
priests.  The  grant  to  Maynooth  even  will 
probably  only  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number  of  students,  not  of  raising  their  liabit# 
and  intellectual  and  physical  condition,  if  care 
be  not  taken  by  government  to  have  the  money 
am>lied  in  the  way,  and  on  the  objects,  for 
which  it  was  granted." 

The  onJy  mode  m  which  Government 
really  can  relieve  the  distress  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Laing  maintains,  is  by  establishing  a 
fixity  of  tenure,  giving  the  present  tenants 
an  absolute  interest  in  the  soil  on  the  terms 
upon  which  they  at  present  hold,  similar  to 
that  change  which  Hardenberg  established 
in  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

^  It  is  evident  that  such  a  measure  involved 
the  direct  violation  of  all  the  rights  of  property, 
and  could  only  be  justified  by  the  most  extreme 
necessity — for  the  verypreservation  of  society, 
or  of  the  state  itself.  Fut  this  necessity  had. 
as  regards  the  existence  of  Prussia,  evidently 
set  in.  The  campaign  of  the  preceding  years 
had  already  shown,  that  although  Prussia 
could  bring  armies  into  the  field,  her  people 
had  nothing  to  fight  for,  had  no  interest  in  the 
soil  they  were  called  out  to  defend ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  people  were  much  belter  off  in 
Westphalia,  and  the  provinces  occupied  by 
the  French,  than  under  their  German  social 
system.  A  similar  necessity  exists  in  Ireland 
for  a  similar  measure.  The  sarred  rijg;hts  of 
property  themselves  must  give  way  before  the 
necessity  of  the  preservation  of  society  from  a 
state  of'^ anarchy  and  barbarism;  and  if  the 
rents  and  estates  of  a  few  thouiand  great  land- 
owners on  one  side,  and  the  existence  in  a  civil- 
ized state  of  nine  million  of  inhabitants  on 
the  other  side,  are  to  be  weighed  against  each 
other,  it  is  evident  that  either  by  some  sudden 
convulsion  tearing  up  society  by  the  roots,  or  by 
the  timely  interposition  of  government,  while 
ii  has  the  power,  and  has  no  external  enemies, 
the  same  revolution  in  the  state  of  landed 
propertv,  that  has  been  effected  in  Prussia 
must  take  place  at  no  distant  period  in  Ireland .% 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  subjects 
treated  of«  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  handled  by  Mr.  Laing,  render  it  super- 
fluooB  to  reoommend  his  work  to  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  reader.  He  will 
find  in  it  a  close  and  succinct  statement  of 
well-selected  facts,  a  living  knowledge  of 
Germany  derived  from  practical  observation 
and  kept  up  by  the  perusal  of  its  periodical 
and  fugitive  literature,  together  with  great  I 
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shrewdness  of  perception  and  vigor  of  style, 
enforcing  attention  though  not  idways  com- 
manding assent.  As  regards  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  Irish  questions,  his  views 
are  less  conclusive.  He  instances  the.  pil- 
grimage to  Treves,  an  unlawful  assemblage 
according  to  Prussian  law,  as  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  tHe  Romish  priesthood  when  re- 
cognized by  the  State  ;  but  if  the  assembly 
was  unlawful,  the  status  of  the  parties 
would  give  them  no  advantage.  Whether 
Bishop  Arnoldi  was  tolerated  by  the  State 
or  supported  by  the  State,  he  was  equally 
obnoxious  to  prosecution,  if  the  State  deem- 
ed it  prudent  to  prosecute.  We  doubt, 
too,  whether  the  Irish  are  not  equally  igno* 
rant  and  superstitious  with  the  Germans. 
They  have  no  pilgrimages  so  numerous  as 
that  of  Treves;  but,  if  tourists  are  to  be 
believed,  journies  are  made  to  holy  wells 
and  similar  spots  for  purposes  equally  futile, 
and  ceremonies  are  performed  which  in- 
dicate as  great  a  prostration  of  the  under- 
standing. Nor  are  the  author's  Irish  facts 
always  cprrect.  Surely  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  not  consult  the  Romish  Prelates  on  the 
College  Bills :  his  refusal  to  do  ao  is  a  tra- 
ding grievance.  Nor  is  the  hacknied  argu- 
ment of  much  weight,  that  if  the  Irish 
priesthood  be  paid  the  Dissenters  have  a 
right  to  require  assistance.  As  an  abstract 
rule,,  no  class  has  any  right  to  the  public 
money :  it  is  a  question  of  public  expedien- 
cy— that  is,  of  public  benent.  But  the  Dis- 
senters themselves  settle  the  question.  The 
Romanists  seem  willing  to  take  whatever  is 
given  them :  the  Dissenters  repudiate  the 
idea  upon  principle.  The  proposal  to  vi>te 
them  money  would  be  an  affront ;  its  accep- 
tance, a  sin. 


Fnw  FrftMr'i  Mtfiaiae. 
ENGLAND    AND  TANKEE-LAND, 

BY     ▲HGLOMAITB, 

"  Uo  lioffuacgio 
Parian  tutti,  fratelli  lidice 
Lo  Btroniero,  il  comane  ligoaggio 
A  ognaa  d'  eni  tul  volto  transn;" 

The  United  States  of  America  are  the 
greatest  edifices  ever  achieved  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  They  are  a  living  evi- 
dence of  the  stubborn  vitality,  of  the  con- 
sistent enterprise,  of  the  sound  jodgmeiit, 
of  that  sturdy  variety  of.  the  old  Teutonic 
stock.      England  came  last  to  the  gre«t 
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work  of  American  colonization.  Rival  na- 
tions bad  seized  upon  all  that  was  deemed 
habitable  in  the  New  World.  The  English 
had  to  put  up  with  a  barren,  inhospitable 
coast,  under  the  inclemencies  of  an  iron 
climate.  Other  powers  exhausted  their  re- 
sources to  secure  the  golden  prize.  The 
English  goTcrnment  abandoned  the  new 
settlements  to  the  contingencies  of  private 
speculation.  The  results  were  such  as  no 
human  wisdom  could  anticipate.  The 
Mississippi  valley  withered  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.     Spain  was  beggared  by  the 

fold  of  her  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines, 
ingland  alone  owed  her  wealth,  and  to  a 
great  extent  her  safety,  to  her  Transatlantic 
possessions.  New  England  and  Virginia 
were  the  master-pieces  of  English  construc- 
tiveness. 

When  the  day  of  emancipation  came, 
and  the  over-grown  colonies  felt  able  and 
impatient  to  shift  for  themselves,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  British  over  the  southern 
races  was  yet  more  strenuously  asserted. 
French  levity  and  Spanish  indolence  gave 
way  before  American  thriftiness  and  endu- 
rance. The  Creole  every  where  dwindled 
and  vanished  before  the  Yankee ;  and  the 
day  is  not,  perhaps,  beyond  the  limit  of  hu- 
man Ci)njecture  when  the  preponderant 
element  shall  have  completed  its  work  of 
irresistible,  even  although  pacific  invasion, 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  shall  lord  it  all  over 
the  Continent. 

It  is  with  little  reason,  we  believe,  and 
to  little  purpose,  that  an  outcry  has  been 
raised  in  England  against  the  late  schemes 
of  American  aggrandizement.  The  annex- 
atian  of  Texas,  the  invasion  of  the  Oregon 
territory  by  right  of  accretion,  or  by  what- 
ever name  such  conquests  and  usurpations 
may  be  designated,  are  matters  of  necessity. 
They  are  the  obvious  consequence  of  that 
onward  impulse,  of  that  ^o-a-A«(ic&*5ii»,  which 
can  only  be  arrested  by  the  desert  or  the 
ocean.  The  Yankees  have  already  mo- 
nopolized the  name  of  Americans,  and  the 
day  will  perhaps  be  when  their  universal 
nation  and  the  New  World  shall  be  utterly 
identified. 

•*  The  United  States  of  America,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Palmer  Putnam,  In  a  statistical 
work  lately  published,*  "  occupy  an  area  of 
2,300.000  square  miles,  or  650,000  more 


*  «*  American  Facts,'*  by  G«orge  Palmer  Put- 
nam.  I^ndon,  1845,  A  work  written  with  re- 
markable skill,  and  contiining  a  great  deal  of 
nseful  informatiotf  on  important  topics. 
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than  the  whole  of  Europe,  excq)ting  Rus- 
sia. 

"Collectively,  their  greatest  length  is 
3000  miles,  their  greatest  breadth  1700 
miles. 

**  They  have  a  frontier  line  of  about  10,* 
000,  a  sea-coast  of  3600  miles,  and  a  lake* 
coast  of  1*200  miles." 

A  few  pages  farther  we  learn  that  *'  the 
United  States  have  272  millions  of  acres  of 
public  lands  surveyed  and. unsold,  and  811 
millions  more  which  are  unsurveyed.  These 
lands  are  sold  at  125  cents  (say  55.  sterling) 
per  acre,"  &c. 

With  all  this  extent  of  territory,  with  all 
this  unimproved  desert,  the  Americans  are 
still  fretting  for  want  of  elbow-room.  Still 
they  drive  the  wild  Indians  before  them  be- 
yond the  great  lakes,  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  beyond  all  the  limits  of  the  re- 
gions appomted  by  providence  as  the  dwell- 
ing of  man.  They  bully  the  Mexicans  on 
the  south,  and  sympathize  with  the  Canadi- 
ans on  the  north.  They  adopt  for  their 
motto  in  their  popular  joarnals, — 

**  No  pent-f^p  Utica  contracts  oar  powers  ; 
For  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  ap- 
parently senseless  ambition.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  a  race  of  emigrants.  The  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  is  based  on  a 
system  of  general  migration.  The  Ameri- 
can is  the  citizen  of  a  world.  His  rights, 
his  name,  his  language,  follow  him  every 
where.  A  descendant  of  pilisrrims,  he  has 
no  narrow-minded  notions  of  local  patriot- 
ism. His  wooden  dwelling  is  something 
intermediate  between  a  European  house 
and  an  Arabian  tent.  On  the  back-ground  of 
civilization  there  opens  before  him  a  wide 
region  of  swamps  and  forests,  a  refuge  for 
the  outcasts  of  society.  Therein,  more 
than  in  any  constitutional  providence,  lies 
the  strength  of  the  republic.  As  long  as 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  marshes  to 
drain  and  woodlands  to  clear,  a  rich  soil 
and  a  blessed  climate  to  rebuild  broken  for- 
tunes and  soothe  disappointment,  the  Union 
can  be  in  no  imminent  danger.  As  long 
as  the  republic  is  in  possession  of  such  an 
extensive  means  of  ridding  itself  of  all  cor- 
rupting elements,  corruption  cannot  strike 
deep  roots.  Civil  and  religious  passions 
may  ruffle  the  surface,  but  the  waters  are 
too  shallow  to  be  much  troubled  by  storms. 

Illimitedness  of  territory  is  then  essential 
to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  American 
mind.    Conscious  of  nnbounded  existence. 
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the  Yankee  moves  to  his  aim, circumscribed 
onlj  by  the  natural  orbit  of  his  individual 
powers.  He  apprehends  no  encroachments, 
brooks  no  obstruction.  He  relies  on  no  in- 
terrention  of  miraculous  agents.  Hence 
his  life  is  movement,  not  struggle.  He  is 
active,  not  restless.  His  interests  naturally 
harmonize  with  social  welfare.  His  private 
efforts  are  easily  identified  with  the  forward-- 
ing  of  the  good  of  the  state.  In  a  land  of 
universal  suffrage  he  has  nothing  to  hope 
from  violence  or  conspiracy.  His  equanim- 
ity in  social  life  has  a  soothing  influence  on 
his  domestic  affections.  At  home  and 
abroad  the  American  is  rational,  resigned, 
and  hopeful.  Disappointed  in  one  branch 
of  industry  he  calmly  turns  to  another.  A 
bankrupt  in  the  east  he  sets  up  in  a  new 
line  of  business  in  the  west.  Whatever  the 
result  of  the  battle  he  is  now  engaged  in, 
the  "  far  West"  always  offers  a  safe  and 
honorable  retreat.  Hence  that  "  far  West" 
must  needs  be  inexhaustible,  it  must  ex- 
pand in  proportion  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
population.  From  Virginia  to  Kentucky, 
and  hence  to  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the 
Oregon,  down  to  the  western  shore,  all 
must  be  appropriated  by  one  sweeping  in- 
road. Whenever  the  overwhelming  tide 
be  arrested  or  forced  back  by  material 
causes,  then  it  may  be  time  to  look  out  for 
an  awful  reaction.  Evils  which  the  safety- 
valves  of  emigration  either  averted  or  palli- 
ated will  burst  forth  with  redoubled  inten- 
sity. Civil  dissensions,  which  have  hitherto 
been  rankling  in  a  few  ambitious  breasts, 
will  arm  the  several  members  of  the  Union 
against  one  another.  Large  standing  arm- 
ies, hotly  disputed  boundaries,  insane  wars, 
treacherous  diplomacy — all  the  calamities 
of  European  strife,  will  rend  the  bosom  of 
that  republic  which  **  equals  Europe  in 
size/'  and  such  disasters  in  a  country  in- 
habited by  one  kindred  race  will  be  aggra-? 
vated  by  the  wonted  inveteracy  of  brotherly 
feuds.  The  shrewd  calculating  New  Eng- 
laoder,  the'  hot-headed  Kentuckian,  the 
bloody-minded  Mississippian,  are  already 
virtually  separated  by  sheer  incompatibility 
of  temper ;  and  Congress  is  only  a  tourna- 
ment, in  which  the  battles  of  after-ages  are 
faintly  but  unmistakably  shadowed  forth. 

All  these,  however,  although  in  our  mind 
unavoidable,  are  as  yet  remote  contingen- 
cies ;  and  the  American  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  by  so  unanimously  concurring  in 
their  late  measures  of  territorial  enlarge- 
ment, seem  to  evince  an  undefinable  dread 
of  such  probable  issue,'  and  an  anxious  de- 
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sire  to  ward  it  off  by  a  fartlier  extension  of 
their  migratory  system. 

Not  that  the  Mexican  or  British  North- 
American  territories  may  not  be  consid- 
ered, even  now,  as  widely  open  to  Yankee 
speculation,  but  the  United  States,  who 
have  given  the  first  instance  of  a  colonizo' 
Hon  without  emigration  as  it  were,  are  bent 
upon  claiming  as  ^me  every  foot  of  ground 
upon  which  their  wild  pioneers  and  squat- 
ters may  set  their  foot,  and  determined  that 
emigration  shall  add  to  their  territory  what 
it  would  otherwise  take  from  their  popula- 
tion. Therefore  if  the  Kentuckian  hunter, 
or  the  trapper  of  Michigan,  pursue  their 
game  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Union,  it 
is  for  the  boundary  to  stretch,  it  is  for  the 
Union  to  follow  them  (by  annexation)  to 
Texas  and  Oregon.  Every  citizen  is  an 
integrant  part  of  the  republic ;  wherever 
he  may  choose  his  abode,  he  is  understood 
to  carry  iiis  stars  and  stripes, — in  fact,  the 
republic  itself  along  with  him. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  this  system,  we  do  not  see 
what  honor  or  advantage  England  or  Eu- 
rope  may  obtain    by   interfering  with   it. 
War  in  America,  with  whatsoever  result 
it  might  be  crowned,  would  never  be  at- 
tended with  any  permanent  success.     Eng- 
land has  foui^ht  but  too  long  for  the  privilege 
of  sending  out  lieutenant-governors  to  un- 
profitable colonies.     It  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  British  trade  has  gained 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  States.     The 
day   may    come  when  the   independence 
of  the  Canadas,  nay   of   all    the   British 
Transatlantic  and  Australian  colonies,  will 
be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  mutual  expe- 
diency. What  of  it?  The  British  race  will 
not  the  less  have  settled  and  thriven  on 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  earth.       Old 
England  will  not  the  less  be  the  centre  of 
a  hundred  New  Englands.     It  is  not  by  the 
appointment  of  a  few  executive  officers,  or 
by  stationing  idle  garrisons  in  those  prov- 
inces, but  by  imparting  to  them  the  advan- 
tages of  her  industry,  learning,  and  civiliza- 
tion, that  Great   Britain   may  exercise  a 
lasting  supremacy  over  them.     It  is  not  by 
squabbling  against  rights  of  search   and 
boundary  lines  in  a  desert,  that  kindred 
nations  can  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  the  common  cause  of  justice  and  human- 
ity.    All  struggles  between  England  and 
the  eldest  of  her  colonies,  were  the  latter 
even  to  carry  into  effect  her  ambitioos 
views  by  armed  conquest  and  usurpation, 
would  be  equally  unnatural  and  impolitic. 
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But  if  her  new  possessions  are  either  the 
result  of  purchase,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida,  or  of  spontaneous  addition 
and  pacific  aggregation,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Texas — however  such  transactions  may 
be  affected  by  diplomatic  intrigues  and 
party  manceuvres — what  right  can  England 
have  to  find  fault  or  what  object  in  meddling 
with  it! 

The  Oregon  question  is  indeed  of  a  more 
cotoplicate  nature.  The  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown  is  equally  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  remotest  territories  of  the 
empire.  Yield  only  one  inch,  and  there 
will  be  no  end  of  Yankee  blustering  and 
bravado.  No  man  of  sense  would  recom- 
mend peaceful  measures  io  presence  of  an 
arrogant  adversary ;  for  what  says  the  Ital- 
ian proverb  t  "  Colui  che  si  fa  pecora,  il 
lupo  se  la  mangia;"  and  England  has 
wolves  enough  around  her  ready  to  shew 
their  teeth  the  moment  she  betrays  the 
slightest  symptom  of  sheepishness. 

But  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Canadians 
is  a  very  thankless  task.  It  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
colonies  to  cling  to  the  fatherland  as  long 
only  as  they  are  compelled  to  hang  help- 
lessly on  its  support.  It  is  idle  to  rely  on 
their  loyalty  and  gratitude.  Sam  Slick 
himself,  the  most  faithful  subject  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  find  no  bet- 
ter argument  to  bind  the  Blueuoses  to  their 
allegiance  than  the  advantages  derivable 
from  the  consumption  of  their  beef  and 
pork  by  the  standing  garrison  at  Halifax. 

Were  then,  one  day,  those  colonies  to 
discover  that  their  real  interests  lie  the 
other  way,  were  they  to  raise  a  unanimous 
cry  for  independence  or  for  affiliation  as 
members  of  the  Republican  Union,  the 
armed  interference  on  the  part  of  England, 
however  unavoidable,  would  in  the  end 
prove  vain  and  improvident. 

England  and  America  had  already  too 
many  international  wars,  and  indulged  but 
too  long  their  feelings  of  mutual  animosity. 
There  can  be  no  rational  ground  of  jealousy 
between  them.  Even  the  war  of  independ- 
ence was  a  comparatively  bloodless  and 
guiltless  struggle.  There  was  much  firm- 
ness and  earnestness,  but  very  little  exas- 
peration of  parties.  The  whole  matter  was 
controverted  and  settled  between  two  na- 
tions of  men.  It  was  all  fair  play,  it  was  a 
legitimate  debate  of  right  and  wrong, 
something  like  a  difference  arising  between 
brothers  at  the  division  of  their  paternal  in- 
heritance.   There  was  no  sacking  of  cities, 
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no  shooting  of  prisoners,  no  military  exe* 
cutions,  none  of  the  horrors  and  calamities 
which  civil  war  is  but  too  apt  to  exhibit  in 
some  even  of  the  most  civilized  countries 
of  Europe.  Such  a  contest  should  have 
left  no  rancor  in  the  heart  of  either  victor 
or  vanquished.  That  fraternal  dispute  is 
already  so  far  back  in  the  past  as  to  admit 
of  a  ready  and  total  oblivion.  It  is  most 
important  to  both  parties  that  there  should 
be  harmony  and  good  understanding  be- 
tween them. 

It  is  this  rankling  ill-will  and  mutual 
back-biting  that  we  deplore,  even  more  than 
the  prospect  of  open  hostilities.  If  the 
boundary  line  across  the  Oregon  is  deemed 
a  fit  bone  of  contention,  let  it  be  fought  out 
at  once,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  it.  But 
the  torrents  of  dastardly  abuse,  the  bullying 
and  bragging,  the  "  Yankee-doodleing, ' 
and  the  "  Britishers-lick^all-the-world-and- 
we-lick-the-Britishers,"  are  unworthy  of 
Anglo-Saxon  manliness,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  disgrace  the  cause  of  social  pro- 
gresS}  of  which  both  nations  are  so  amply 
qualified  to  lead  the  van. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  belongs  to 
neither  party,  nor  is  he  a  subject  or  a  friend 
of  any  of  those  potentates  to  whom  British 
or  American  prosperity  is  an  eyesore.*  He 
has  become  attached  to  both  countries  by  a 
long  residence,  and  he  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  decide  on  which  side  the  blame  of  un- 
generous feelinf^s  should  be  more  justly 
laid ;  for  if  the  Yankee  is  louder  and  more 
intemperate  in  his  senseless  braggardism, 
the  English  is  deeper  and  more  inexorable 
in  his  uncharitable  scorn.  Brother  Jona- 
than's malice  is  noisy  and  exaggerate,  anx- 
ious and  fretful,  as  if  seeking  in  excitement 
an  assurance  which  it  cannot  find  in  inward 
conviction.  John  Bull's  ill-will  is  cool  and 
deliberate,  it  is  the  result  of  treasured 
wrongs,  it  is  the  rancor  of  a  roan  who  fan- 
cies himself  worsted  in  an  unfair  combat, 
and  who  disdains  to  waste  in  vain  threats 
and  abuse  the  condensed  wrath  to  which  he 
hopes  to  give  vent  on  a  more  equal  field,  in 
a  more  decisive  encounter. 

Notwithstanding  these  festering  sores, 
however,  peace  has  been  hitherto  main- 
tained and  may  continue  till  the  two  nations 
have  outlived  their  illiberal  prepossessions. 
The  Oregon  question,  we  hope,  will  have 
no  worse  consequence  than  the  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  boundary  line  four  or  five 

*  We  do  not  hold  oaraelves  responsible  fbr  all 
the  opinions  of  oar  friend.  We  differ  from  him 
on  some  pointi.^O.  Y. 
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years  ago.  But  it  is  not  for  diplomacy 
alone  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  evil,  how- 
ever efficient  it  may  prove  in  arresting  or 
averting  its  effects.  English  and  Americans 
must  be  brought  to  understand  each  other. 
Any  book  to  that  purpose,  were  it  even  a 
bare  exposition  of  facts,  as  the  one  we  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Putnam,  if  written  in  a  fair, 
candid  spirit,  must  be  received  with  thank- 
fulneds,  as  the  work  of  a  well-meaning  man, 
anxious  to  do  away  with  prejudice,  and  to 
hold  forth  the  olive-branch.  Every  line  that 
is  Written  in  England  is  almost  invariably 
read  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
English  see  little  about  America,  except 
uncharitable  caricatures  or  prosy  rhapso- 
dies. 

Let  us,  for  once,  hear  a  Yankee  pro  domo 
sua,  and  whilst  we  take  the  briefest  survey 
of  the  several  topics  started  in  Mr.  Put- 
nam's volume,  we  will  add  such  remarks  as 
our  personal  experience  may  occasionally 
suggest. 

The  United  States  are  as  yet  an  essen- 
tially agricultural  region  :  a  farm  or  plan- 
tation of  gigantic  dimensions.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  crops  of  grain,  corn, 
and  potatoes,  is  equal  to  nearly  755,200,000 
bushels,  and  as  the  population  amounts  to 
I7.0«2,666,  ii  affords  an  average  of  42-} 
bushels  to  each  inhabitant ;  allowing,  there- 
fore, ten  bushels  for  each  person — man, 
woman,  and  child — (which  is  double  the 
usual  allowance  as  estimated  in  Europe) 
they  have  a  surplus  which  would  amply 
supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain, 

All  this  prodigious  quantity  of  bread, 
with  a  corresponding  abundance  of  cattle 
of  every  description,  and  cotton,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, coals,  and  ice,  and  the  fruit  of  all 
climates,  must  constitute  a  wealth  unpar- 
alleled on  earth,  and  easily  account  for  the 
most  important  and  consoling  fact  con- 
nected with  America,  that  of  being  the 
first  community  in  the  world  hardly  exhib- 
iting an  instance  of  pauperism  and  men- 
dicity. 

All  this  state  of  blissful  prosperity,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  considered  as  merely  transi- 
tory, and  resulting  from  the  disproportion 
between  the  extent  of  land  and  the  number 
of  its  cultivators.  America  also  is  no  Eden. 
The  New  England  States,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  are  almost  ir- 
reclaimably  barren.  The  soil  of  Virginia 
did  not  prove  inexhaustible;  thousands  of 
ita  old  planters  are  daily  shifting  their 
homes  to  the  west.    The  climate  is  even 
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more  fickle  and  unsafe  than  that  of  Oreat 
Britain — murderously  inclement  in  the 
north,  fatally  unhealthy  in  the  south.  The 
heat  and  drought  of  many  a  summer  have 
blasted  a  whole  year's  harvest  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  Against  this  inconveni- 
ence, it  is  true,  the  renowned  meteorologist, 
Mr.  Espy,  of  Philadelphia,  had  provided 
when  he  presented  his  plans  to  Congress, 
offering  to  throw  a  spell  on  the  storms,  and 
sell  rain  by  the  bucket.  Mr.  Espy  has, 
however,  proved  no  prophet  in  his  own 
country,  and  the  evil  endures  in  all  its  un- 
mitigated severity. 

All  these  adverse  circumstances,  howev- 
er, are  as  yet  bravely  overcome,  and  will  be 
so  long  as  an  active  and  enterprising  popu* 
lation  unites  in  its  endeavors  against  them, 
so  long  as  British  hardihood  counteracts 
the  effects  of  an  enervating  climate  (for  the 
fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  natives  of 
the  Union,  especially  in  the  south,  dwindle 
both  in  mind  and  body  after  a  few  genera- 
tions, and  contract  habits  of  indolence  and 
listlessness  almost  Asiatic).  For  years  and 
ages  to  come,  so  long  as  roan  has  only  phy- 
sical difficulties  to  contend  with,  he  will 
have  to  apprehend  no  disappointment  from 
the  broad  lands  allotted  to  him  by  Provi- 
dence. But  if  ever  anarchy  and  division, 
civil  wars,  and  all  the  evils  of  Pandora's 
box,  are  suffered  to  ravage  the  Union,  it 
will  soon  he  seen  what  the  unbounded  fer- 
tility of  America  really  amounts  to.'  The 
future  *'King  of  New  England,"  the 
••  Emperor  of  New  York,"  and  the  "  Sul- 
tan  of  South  Carolina,"  will  be  found  in 
possession  of  states  hardly  equalling  iii  ter- 
ritorial products  those  European  states 
which  the  upstart  colonies  so  widely  surpass 
in  extent. 

American  industry,  however,  will  not  be 
found  unprepared  against  all  contingencies 
of  agricultural  distress.  With  4000  miles 
of  railroad  in  actual  operation,  with  fifty 
different  lines  of  canals,  with  coal-fields 
700  miles  in  extent,  with  above  1,000,000 
of  people  employed  in  manufactures  or 
trade,  with  a  commerce  **  second  to  that  of 
no  other  nation,  Great  Britain  excepted," 
the  United  States  can  be  at  no  loss  for 
sources  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  were 
even  the  agricultural  reports  to  present  a 
less  cheerful  prospect.  To  say  nothing  of 
their  construction  and  management  of  mer- 
chant ships,  of  their  exhibitions  of  art  and 
trade,  where  they  evince  an  ingenuity  and 
inventiveness  to  which  European  machine- 
ry will,  ere  long,  be  made  tributary ;  the 
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people  who  ctn  send  n»  a  yearly  supply  of 
60,000  wooden  clocks ;  who  in  foar  or  fire 
years  tarn  the  scales  in  that  hamble  bat  ex- 
tensive branch  of  industry  against  its  origi- 
nal German  importers ;  a  people  who  spe&- 
nlate  on  the  rery  waters  of  their  ponds, 
and  send  ice  northward, — ^need  stand  in  no 
dread  of  competition,  and  bid  fair  to  grap- 
ple with,  and  eventually  beat  their  masters 
at  their  own  weapona. 

But  there  is  one  feature  connected  with 
American  trade  which  is  even  more  inter- 
esting to  us  than  its  brilliant  success.  The 
horrors  of  the  mill,  the  squalor  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  British  manufacturer,  are  un- 
known on  the  other  side  of  the  waters. 
Public  prosperity  is  not  there  necessarily 
based  on  the  mental  and  bodily  sufferings 
of  millions  of  degraded  beings.  The  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  not  promoted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  outraged  humanity.  (These  re- 
marks would  not  equally  apply  to  the  slave- 
holding  states.)  The  mill-i>wner  is  a  man 
in  America,  and  he  never  forgets  that  the 
workers  in  his  employment  are,  like  him, 
created  in  God's  image.  Lowell,  and  its 
**  three  miles  of  factory  girls,  their  silk 
stockings,  their  parasols,  their  lyceums, 
reading-rooms,  their  piano,  and  literary 
magazines,"  constitute  a  realized  Utopia 
of  a  manufacturing  district;  they  are,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  that 
material  well-being  which  we  have  seen 
arising  in  America  out  of  unboundedness  of 
space.  As  long  as  the  inhabitants  are  six 
or  seven  to  the  square  mile,  as  long  as  a 
fine  estate  is  to  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  an  acre,  the  Lowell  manufacturer 
has  no  chance  of  enlisting  workmen,  unless 
it  be  upon  the  handsomest  terms,  or  of 
keeping  them  to  their  looms  except  by  the 
most  humane  treatment ;  and  this  independ- 
ence of  the  operative  in  the  north  aggrar 
vates  by  contrast  the  wretchedness  of  his 
fellow-laborer,  the  bondman  of  the  south. 

No  one,  except  the  slave,  is  immovably 
wedded  to  his  trade  in  America.  No  one 
who  has  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
position  need  look  far  for  the  means  of  bet- 
tering himself  There  is  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  Union  who  has  not  tried  his  hand  at 
different  employments.  John  Pierpont, 
who  is  now  an  eminent  divine,  and  no 
mean  poet  and  scholar,  in  Boston,  has  been 
by  turns  a  merchant,  a  physician,  and  law- 
yer. His  Excellency  Edward  Everett  set 
«p  at  first  as  a  Unitarian  preacher,  then  as 
a  Greek  professor ;  hence  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  student  in  Germany,  to  re- 
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same  afterwards  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  till 
he  was  elected  member  of  Congress,  gov- 
ernor of  his  native  state  of  Massachusetts, 
and  at  last  appointed  American  minister 
fit  the  court  of  St,  James. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  other 
great  corner-stone  on  which,  together  with 
the  vastneas  of  unoccupied  territory,  re- 
poses the  fair  edifice  of  American  pros- 
perity ;  we  mean  cheap  and  universal  edoh 
cation.  Every  one  is  conversant  with  the 
fact  that  '*  before  the  earliest  settlern  of 
Massachusetts  had  a  roof  to  their  huts  they 
built  a  school."  Ever  since  the  school  has 
been  an  object  of  main  necessity  in  Amer- 
ican life.  The  United  States  have  now 
one  hundred  and  eight  colleges  in  opera- 
tion.  They  have  ^46  academies  and 
grammar-schools,  with  164,270  scholars, 
and  47,207  primary  schools,  with  1 ,845,1 13 
scholars,  of  these  468,323  at  the  public 
charge,  and  only  half  a  million  of  white 
people  unable  to  read  or  write :  twothirds 
of  these  ^'  foreigners,"  that  is  English^ 
Irish,  or  German  emigrants. 

To  these  and  other  important  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  superiority  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  education,  we  must  briefly  add  Uie 
following  observations. 

That  with  the  exception  of  three  colleges^ 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  few  of  the  institutions  dignified 
with  the  title  of  University  are  even  such  as 
might  be  expected  of  an  incipient  state  of 
society  ;  that  most  of  them  have  been  es- 
tablish^ with  narrow-minded,  sectarian 
views ;  that,  owing  to  this  same  bigoted  il- 
liberality,  even  the  three  old  colleges  abov^ 
mentioned  are  far  from  proving  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  country  as  their  ample  means 
and  endowments  would  enable  them  to  do. 
That  Harvard  college  for  instance,  which 
is  well  calculated  to  educate  1000  students 
with  thirty  professors,  and  an  excellent 
law  school,  has  only  250.  Yale  college, 
with  thirty-five  professors,  among  them  men 
of  high  distinction,  only  numbers  383  stu- 
dents, and  Virginia  University  only  mus- 
ters 1 70 ;  and  this  not  indeed  from  any  un- 
generous exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  themselves  (for  the  two  former  al- 
though originally  built  for  peculiar  sects 
are  now  open  to  all  denominations ;  and 
the  latter,  like  London  University,  was  ex- 
pressly founded  on  neutral  and  independent 
grouilds)  but  from  the  intolerant  bigotry  of 
the  people  of  all  sects,  who  will  rather 
waste  their  money  for  the  erection  of  inef- 
ficient and  perishable  institutions  without 
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number,  than  trust  their  children  to  pro- 
fessors belonging  to  a  different  religious 
persuasion.  The  number  of  colleges  and 
unirersities  is  no  more  a  fair  test  of  the 
spread  of  education  than  a  multitude  of 
churches  is  of  the  prevaleuce  of  a  true  re- 
ligious spirit ;  and  it  is  vain  to  urge  the 
'*  comparative  youth"  of  the  country  as  a 
plea  for  the  imperfect  state  of  its  collegiate 
establishments.  "  Fifteen  millions  of  free- 
men'' ought  to  afford  something  better 
than  108  petty,  starving,  wrangling  divinity 
schools. 

Nor  is  it  less  important  to  observe  that, 
however  great  the  respect  we  owe  the 
names  of  Silliman,  Story,  Longfellow,  and 
a  few  others,  chiefly  employed  in  the  three 
above-named  colleges,  the  instructors  in 
those  American  institutions  are  men  of  less 
than  middling  capacity;  in  America,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  and  more  than  any  where 
else,  no  man  who  can  do  better  will  be  a 
schoolmaster.  The  trade  is  neither  well 
paid  nor  respected  ;  and  in  a  country  pre- 
senting such  a  variety  of  resources  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  in  a  country  where  the 
clergyman  is  a  ruler,  the  lawyer  a  poten- 
tate, the  merchant  a  prince,  who  but  the 
mean-spirited  and  pusillanimous  would  con- 
tent to  limit  his  faculties  to  the  plodding 
drudgery  of  the  school-room  t  A  few  high- 
minded  philanthropists  like  the  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann,  and*  a  few  pedagogical  amateurs 
like  Dr.  Alcott,  will,  theoretically,  in  a 
magniloquent  lecture,  or  in  a  neat  article 
in  the  *'  Annals  of  Education,''  descant  on 
the  "  sublimity  of  the  teacher's  mission," 
but  in  sober  reality,  in  the  country  villages 
in  the  new  settlements,  where  the  slave- 
driver,  the  pork-butcher,  the  house-car- 
penter, are  better  fed  and  lodged,  and  enjoy 
more  social  consideration  and  political  im- 
portance than  the  keeper  of  a  school,  the 
teacher's  desk  must  be  but  too  often  occu- 
pied by  men  unfitted  for  their  sacred  duty, 
no  less  from  mental  incapacity  than  from 
actual  worthlessness  of  character.  Except 
the  oases,  happily  not  unfrequent,  in  which 
the  parson  and  schoolmaster's  offices  are 
Tested  in  the  same  person,  our  own  experi- 
ence afforded  but  too  ample  a  confirmation 
of  our  melancholy  assertion. 

It  is  no  less  to  be  regretted  that  academ- 
ical studies  in  the  United  States  are  pursued 
with  that  indecent  hurry  which,  from  the 
notorious  storming  of  a  tahh^kdit  to  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  characterizes 
every  phasis  of  American  life.  Lawyers 
and  snrgeons  are  allowed  to  practise  after  a 
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short  period  of  three  years'  scbooling. 
Batches  of  new-fangled  priests,  doctors,  at- 
torneys, and  schoolmasters,  are  almost  dai- 
ly packed  off  to  the  West,  scarcely  five  or 
six  terms  after  they  entered  colle^re,  with  a 
vague  understanding  that  they  will  at  some 
future  period  revisit  Alma  Mater  and  com- 
plete their  education,  if  a  few  years  of  pro- 
fessional success  enable  them  to  defray  fur- 
ther academical  expenses. 

With  all  these  faults,  however,  nothing 
can  compare  with  the  activity,  ubiqnity, 
and  universality  of  American  education. 
What  with  its  50,563  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges,  with  its  permanent  fund  of 
2,000,000/.  invested  in  the  support  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  New  York,  and 
above  500,000/.  in  the  small  state  of  Con- 
necticut; with  its  900,000  volumes  scatter- 
ed in  small  but  select  public  collections  all 
over  the  country  ;  with  lyceums,  mechanic 
institutes,  and  literary  associaticms,  even  in 
the  most  insignificant  villages — the  lecture 
every  where  superseding  the  play  and  the 
opera  as  a  popular  amusement;  with  1640 
newspapers,  with  cheap  publications,  help- 
ing families  even  in  the  narrowest  circum- 
stances to  the  luxury  of  a  private  librarv  ; 
with  classical  universities  for  ladies  (at 
Troy  and  Albany),  numbering  from  200  to 
300  pupils,  it  must  go  hard,  indeed,  with 
America  if  it  does  not  realize  the  wildest 
expectations  of  the  promoters  of  the  cause 
of  useful  knowledge. 

How  far  these  intellectual  advantages 
may  contribute  to  the  moral  improvement 
and  to  the  well-being  and  contentment  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent, and  indeed  an  extremely  arduous 
question  to  answer.  It  would  be  to  little 
purpose,  we  believe,  to  refer  to  the  statis- 
tics of  crime.  It  is  no  great  argument,  we 
think,  to  assert  with  Mr.  Putnam,  that 
**  crime,  poverty,  and  disorder,  and  the 
causes  of  bad  faith,"  belong  to  the  class  of 
*'  uneducated  foreigners."  Reading  and 
writing  alone  make  no  man  better ;  not  ai 
least  whilst  the  most  worthless  newspapers, 
and  most  corrupting  pamphlets,  are  sure  of 
the  widest  circulation ;  not  whilst  the 
fraudulent  bankrupt  and  notorious  adulter- 
er of  one  country,  are  hailed  as  the  most 
popular  teachers  and  lecturers  in  another ! 

The  unfrequency  of  crime  may  be  owing 
to  a  hundred  causes  besides  the  propagation 
of  useful  knowledge ; — to  a  long  prevalence 
of  peace  and  order,  to  a  vigilant  police,  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
to  a  hypocritical  construction  put  upon  that 
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ambiguous  saying  so  rife  among  Yan- 
kee utilitarians,  that  **  honesty  is  the  best 
policy/'  making  the  basest  rogue  deal  in 
virtue,  as  the  safest  and  easiest  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

It  is,  meanwhile,  a  fact  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  most  immediate  effects  of  the 
wide-spreading  education,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  the  most  discontented  race  in  ex- 
istence.    "Nowhere,"  said  an  intelligent 
Salem   merchant — and   he  said  it  of  the 
wealthiest,  quietest,  and  comparatively  hap- 
piest place  of  its  size,  in  the  whole  Ameri- 
can Union — '*  Nowhere  will  you   meet  so 
many    vinegar  faces    as   you  do  in  our 
streets."   No  American  can  sit  comfortably 
m  his  chair.     Every  man    is   perpetually 
striving  to  better  himself.    There  is  a  uni- 
versal   rush   from  the  useful  to  what  are 
called  the /t6fra/ professions      With  an  in- 
ward   conviction,    analogous     to    Sancho 
Panza's,  that,  "  being  born  a  man  he  is  fit 
to  be  a  president,"  every  citizen   in  the 
Union  is  a  martyr  to  a  vague  covetousness 
and  ambition ;  and  that  plausible  but  unlsound 
system  of  general  education  has  hitherto 
had  no  better  effect  than  to  bring  up  a 
restless,  anxious  generation,  maddened  by 
the  rare  examples  of  individual,  exceptional 
success;  fretting,  wrestling,  elbowing  each 
other,  with  a  wrathful  emulation,  most  apt, 
no  doubt,  to  give  the  social  order  a  rapid 
onward   impulse,  but  no  less  tending  to 
drive  all  peace  of  mind  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

This  same  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
which  would  reduce  all  human  felicity  to 
the  ascent  of  a  few  steps  in  that  scale 
which  rises  as  we  climb,  is  equally  preva- 
lent in  all  civilized  countries,  but  in  old 
Europe  it  is  to  a  great  extent  kept  in  check 
by  the  force  of  habit,  and  by  the  mere  law 
of  necessity.  But  in  America,  without 
three  millions  of  blacks  (whether  slaves  or 
nominally  freemen  matters  little),  and  with- 
out a  periodical  supply  of  "  uneducated 
foreigners,"  all  manual  labor  would  be 
brought  to  a  stand,  the  native  American 
being  too  refined  and  instructed — too  much 
alive  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  free  and  enlight- 
ened citizen" — to  condescend  to  the  duties 
of  a  domestic  "  help,"  far  less  to  the  work 
of  a  hewer  of  stone  and  water-carrier, 
which  "  bring  a  rational  being  to  a  level 
with  the  beast  of  burden."  We  tremble  at 
a  system  of  education  which  would  lead  us 
to  rely  for  menial  services  either  on  slavery 
or  the  affluence  of  degraded  strangers. 
True,  the  American  is  almost  as  ready 
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for  a  downfall  as  a  rise,  and  we  have  wit- 
nessed not  a  few  instances  of  Boston  or 
Philadelphia  merchants,  accustomed  to  all 
the  splendor  and  luxuries  of  life  in  their 
Atlantic  cities,  driven  by  "  hard  times"  to 
their  western  back-woods,  and  brought 
back  to  that  hard,  but  wholesome  farmer's 
life  from  which  they  or  their  fathers  had 
sprung.  True,  mechanical  industry  and 
literary  accomplishments  are  to  be  found 
associated  in  such  characters  as  the  "  Eru- 
dite Blacksmith,"  or  "  Learned  Leather- 
Dresser,"  known  as  the  LL.D  of  Harvard 
University.  Still  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
spread  of  useful  information  in  America  is 
attended  with  a  morbid  disquietude,  which 
must  in  the  end  prove  injurious  to  the 
tone  of  private  and  public  morals. 

Till  men  learn  to  love  knowledge  as 
well  as  virtue,  for  its  own  sake,  for  its 
soothing,  cheering,  humanizing  influence 
— ^till  a  truly  religious  education  tempers 
and  modifies  the  ambitious  tendencies  of 
men's  minds,  by  teaching  that  our  efforts 
should  be  turned,  not  so  much  to  overstep 
the  barriers  that  divide  us  from  the  upper 
classes  as  to  fill  with  credit  and  dignity  our 
own  station  in  life, — till,  in  one  word,  the 
world  adopts  as  a  social  device  the  pre- 
cept of  the  poet, — 

'*  Act  well  your  part,  thera  all  the  honor  lies,'* 

the  institution  of  schools  can  have  no  bet- 
ter efibets  than  to  add  a  thousand  artificial 
wants  to  the  real  miseries  human  nature  is 
already  heir  to. 

Meanwhile  the  boasted  American  equali- 
ty, like  Lacedemonian  freedom,  is  grounded 
on  the  most  inhuman  systems  of  belotism. 
We  do  not  merely  allude  to  negro  slavery, 
for  that  is  a  deep-rooted  and  complicated 
evil  to  which  the  Americans  seem  al- 
ready hopelessly  resigned.  The  question 
of  aMitionism  is  adjourned  until  the  disso- 
lution of  the  union.  The  north-eastern 
states  forsook  the  cause  of  honesty  as  soon 
as  they  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the  best 
poHcy,  Their  feelings  of  humanity  were 
not  proof  against  their  commercial  and  po- 
litical interests;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  "  ranting  fanatics,"  the  anti-slave- 
ry outcry  has  been  hushed  up  atid  the  sub- 
ject dropped  as  dangerous  and  disorganiz- 
ing. But  we  would  rather  allude  to  the 
'*  uneducated  foreigners"  to  whom  the 
American  citizens  show  so  little  gratitude, 
and  from  any  identity  with  whom  they 
seem  to  shrink  so  sensitively.*    Who  is  a 

*  Few  of  oar  readers  can  be  unacqaainted  with 
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foreigner  iq  America  1  We  cannot  admit 
of  the  exbtence  of  American  nationality. 
Political  boundaries  do  not  necessarily  im- 
ply natural  divisions.  The  United  States 
have  no  language  or  literature,  no  moral  or 
social  standard,  to  characterize  them  as  a 
nation.  They  are  as  yet  merely  a  political 
aggregate — a  mere  excrescence  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race.  The  few  scattered  frag- 
ments of  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  pop- 
ulation are  sapidly  absorbed  by,  and  as- 
similated with,  the  ruling  people.  There 
is  as  much  uniformity  of  national  charac- 
ter as  can  be  compatible  with  a  variety  of 
climate  and  employment.  Mentally  and 
morally,  though  not  politically,  America  is 
nothing  more  than  an  English  colony. 
The  best  and  worst  qualities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  still  preserved  in  all  their  un- 
blended priraitiveness.  If  we  could  ima- 
Sine  what  England  would  be  without 
tueen  Victoria,  her  lords  and  bishops, 
without  the  parks  and  mansions,  and  dull 
cathedral  cities,  we  would  have  no  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
oldest  settlements  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Life  in  New  York  and  at  Liverpool  are  much 
less  different  than  superficial  observers 
would  induce  us  to  believe.  The  affecta- 
tion of  Parisian  manners  and  fashions  in 
some  of  the  New  York  coteries  is  truly 
pitiable.  The  morals  of  a  nation  are  not 
to  be  affected  by  a  few  prints  of  the  Petit 
Courrier  des  Dames.  As  a  people  the 
Americans  are  English  or  they  are  nothing. 
Among  the  number  of  men  almost  daily 
besetting  Congress  with  their  Utopian 
schemes,  there  was  a  deep  philosopher  who 
presented  a  project  for  the  creation  of  a 
"  National  language."  The  creation  of  a 
new  national  character  would  be  just  as 
practicable  and  plausible.  Every  steamer 
brings  a  fresh  supply  of  English  literature. 
Every  periodical  work  is  republished  al- 
most on  the  day  of  its  landing.  Every 
chronicle  of  the  fashionable  world,  every 
rhapsody  of  the  Newgate  Calendar — in 
fact  every  novel  of  English  life  in  all  stages 
finds  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  New 
Werld.  English  literature  is  consumed  in 
America  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  native 
productions ;  and  these  latter  are  little  bet- 
ter than  an  echo  of  the  former  How  can 
an  original,  an  un-English  thought  or  feel- 
mg^  ever  spring  up  in  an  American  mind  ? 

the  Dew  ^'  Native  Amerieeii  AiioeiatioB'*  aiminf 
to  deprive  foreifoan  of  all  partieipation  ia  the 
civil  rights. 
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The  Americans  write ;  they  print  and  pub- 
lish to  an  appalling  extent.  The  works  of 
some  of  their  writers  bear  the  marks  of 
veritable  genius.  Some  of  their  novel ists^ 
like  Cooper,  have  derived  new  inspiration 
from  the  wild  scenery  of  the  countrv,  or 
from  the  still  wilder  character  of  its  indi- 
genous inhabitants.  Some  of  their  poets, 
like  Longfellow,  have  blended  German 
mysticism  and  transcendentalism  to  the  sp- 
ber  and  thoughtful  coloring  of  English  ver- 
sification. But  where  is  the  poetry  of  the 
New  Republic,  the  emanation  from  an  un- 
precedented state  of  human  society,  the 
hymn  of  fifteen  millions  of  men  affording 
the  first  instance  of  the  capacity  of  man- 
kind for  self-government !  Where  is  the 
portraiture  of  Yankee  society,  that  is  not  a 
fac-simile  of  middle  and  low-life  in  the 
mother-country  7  No  Act  of  Independence, 
we  believe,  no  measure  of  Congress,  can 
emancipate  language  and  literature.  And 
who  knows  not  the  influence  of  language 
and  literature  upon  national  physiognomy  t 
If,  therefore,  American  society  is  a  mere 
rifacimento,  and  not  a  happy  one  either,  of 
English  life*  how  can  a  Briton  be  ^foreign- 
er  in  the  United  States?  The  Yankee  is  a 
race  of  emigrants,  an  assemblage  of  the 
most  respectable  no  less  than  of  the  most 
disieputable  characters,  and  America  an 
asylum  for  nearly  three  centuries  of  all 

'*  Who  left  their  couatry  for  their  coantry's  good  .*^ 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  the  Qua- 
kers of  Pennsylvania,  the  Baptists  of  Rhode 
island,  and  some  of  the  Virginia  Cavaliers, 
were  honest  men  and  true.  Somewhat  taint- 
ed with  hypocrisy,  somewhat  addicted  to 
fanaticism,  maybe,  but  still  staid,  quiet, 
right  honorable  men.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  these  or  their  descend- 
ants constitute  the  majority  of  the  present 
American  population.  For  one  political  re- 
fugee, a  score  effort  une-seekers,  bankrupts, 
and  even  adventurers  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, flocked  to  the  untenanted  lands  of  the 
new  hemisphere.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land were  even  more  fertile  in  loose  char- 
acters in  the  times  of  the  Charleses  and 
Georges  than  they  are  in  the  present  day. 
New  England  and  Virginia  were  the  wew 
South  Wales  of  the  two  last  centuries. 
»What  of  it?  Rome  was  professedly  the  asy- 
lum of  all  the  robbers  and  malefactors  of 
Latin m.  Did  not,  for  all  that,  the  Repub- 
lic afford  the  noblest  instances  of  manly 
virtues  recorded  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
times  t  It  is  one  of  the  few  facts  that  bon- 
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or  mankind  that  a  colony  of  rogues  may  be 
converted  into  a  people  of  heroes.  The 
convicts  of  the  Australian  settlements  will 
at  no  distant  period  present  equally  favor- 
able results.  There  are  inexhaustible  sus* 
ceptibilities  of  redemption  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Let  the  ocean  be  a  Lethean  river, 
washing  off  the  stains  of  a  polluted  exist- 
ence, and  effacing  even  the  remembrance 
of  it,  not  only  from  other  men's  minds  but 
from  that  of  the  unfortunate  offender  him- 
self. 

**  There  is  mercy  in  heaven,"  we  may 
fancy  the  worthy  Puritans  of  old  to  have  said 
to  the  erring  brethren,  the  smuggling  vessel, 
or  the  convict-ship  landed  on  their  shores. 
"There  is  mercy  in  heaven,  and  why 
should  there  be  no  forgiveness  and  forget- 
fulness  on  earth  t  You  are  now  in  a  new 
land  where  man  is  almost  alone  with  his  Ma- 
ker. We  know  nothing,  we  ask  nothing 
about  the  past ;  we  want  hands  and  hearts ; 
we  want  brothers  to  fight  our  battles  against 
the  men'  and  elements  of  this  inhospitable 
region.  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  Be  a 
new  man  in  a  New  World.  God  has  vouch- 
safed us  peace  and  plenty,  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  your  share." 

Such  a  beginning  is  as  'honorable  to  the 
"  founders  of  the  American  nation," — the 
Winthrops,  the  Dudleys,  and  Brad  fords — 
as  any  people  on  earth  ever  started  upon. 
But  why  should  the  Americans  disavow 
their  origin  t  Why  should  the  immigration 
of  degraded  beings  be  only  of  recent  date? 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  since  the 
war  of  Independence,  British  adventurers 
rather  flocked  to  the  Canadas,  and  the  south- 
ern colonies ;  whereas,  the  time  was  when 
the  American  plantations  alone  bore  the 
whole  brunt  of  European  emigration,  when 
ihey  harbored  all  the  desperate  characters 
to  whom  the  old  countries  were  too  hot  for 
comfort. 

But,  we  repeat,  what  does  that  signify  T 
Does  not  England  also  receive  and  shelter 
the  scum  of  the  worst  runaways  from  the 
Continent  t  It  is  the  boast  and  privilege  of 
a  truly  fVee  and  moral  community,  that  for- 
eign corruption  cannot  to  any  dangerous 
extent  itiake  its  way  into  its  bosom ;  that 
its  purifying,  regenerating  influence  dis- 
countenances and  neutralizes^all  vice ;  even 
as  it  is  said  of  some  fortunate  climates  where 
all  reptiles  are  naturally  harmless,  and  even 
such  as  are  imported  firom  foreign  shores  lose 
their  venom  on  landing. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
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ers"  now  appearing  in  Mr.  Putnam's  sta- 
tistics should,  thanks  to  the  system  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
torn  the  scales  in  a  general  election,  and 
return  a  Polk  for  a  Clay.  But  the  Ame- 
ricans forget  that  that  half  million  or 
million  of  foreigners,  uneducated  though 
they  be,  constitute  the  strength  of  the  coun- 
try in  all  its  great  achievements  of  indus- 
try and  trade,  that  without  them  and  the 
negroes  it  would  become  a  serious  question 
who  of  the  *'  free  and  enlightened  aliens" 
is  to  do  the  hard  work  for  their  betters.  It 
is  mighty  well  for  them  to  abuse  the  stout 
Irish  poor  who  works  at  their  canals  and 
railways,  for  his  ox-like  or  mule^like  ignio- 
rance  and  brutality ;  but  if  instruction  un- 
fits the  free  citizen  for  ox-work,  let  him  bless 
his  stars  that  oxen  are  still  to  be  had  for  his 
money.  Foreigner,  indeed !  Where  is  the 
man  in  Yankee-land,  except  the  Red  Indian, 
whose  father  or  grandfather  was  not  at  no 
very  distant  period  a  foreigner  ? 

For  the  rest,  nothing  is  easier  for  one  of 
these  foreigners  than  to  pass  himself  off  fbr 
a  native,  nor  is  the  Yankee  so  easily  made 
out  in  England,  if  he  chooses  to  disguise  his 
nativity.  The  American  is  more  of  a  second 
edition  of  the  British,  than  the  pride  of  the 
latter  nation  would  readily  admit.  There  is 
an  aristocracy  in  America  with  all  its  eon- 
comitantgood  and  evil;  an  aristocracy  which 
resembles  the  English  more  than  is  generally 
supposed,  being  chiefly  based  oii  the  ascend- 
ency  of  wealth ;  nothing  easier  than  to  in- 
troduce into  the  best  London  circles  gentle- 
men, and  even  ladies,  fresh  from  Yankee- 
land,  whose  manners,  tone,  and  language, 
would  challenge  detection.  English  people 
are  too  apt  to  expect  that  their  patrician 
nerves  would  be  shocked  in  the  States  by 
democratic  offensiveness.  Let  them  be  com- 
forted ;  there  are  luxury,  refinement,  fashion, 
and  exclusiveness  in  the  American  eities, 
enough  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  nicest 
club-man,  or  of  the  silliest  Almacks'  lady. 
A  country,  where  a  bottle  of  Madeira  is 
sold  at  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four  doHara, 
is  not  to  be  despaired  of. 

Between  t\Vo  races  bearing  such  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  one  of  Whioh, 
too,  is  so  wholly  dependent  on  the  other, 
what  good  result  can  be  expected  of  mu- 
tual aspersions  and  recriminations  t  It  is 
but  right  to  say,  that  England  opened  hoe- 
tilities,  and  showed  some  bitterneas  and 
inveteracy  in  debate.  Some  matters  of 
political  or  commercial  interest — ^tbe  copy- 
six  hundred  thousand  uneducated  foreign*  right  question,  the  repudiation  of  national 
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debt  in  some  of  the  States,  have  given  rise 
to  a  weiUdeserved  though  indiscriminate 
outburst  of  long  cherished  animositjr.  We 
do  not|  indeed,  think  that  the  Americans 
can  be  defended  on  such  points  on  the  plea 
of  division,  or  of  the  individual  indepen- 
dence of  each  of  the  States.  Before 
Europe  and  the  world  they  are  but  one 
people  and  one  empire.  The  foul  blot  of 
slavery,  commercial  versatility,  lawlessness 
and  impunity  of  crime,  however  peculiar 
to  one  part  of  the  community,  reflect  an 
equal  disgrace  on  the  whole.  Do.  not  we 
hear  every  day  of  Yaukee  shrewdness  and 
enterprise,  of  American  morality  and  hospi- 
lality  I  Why  then  should  we  be  told  of  Mis' 
sissippian  bowie-knife,  of  Missouri  Lynch- 
law,  Kentucldan  blackguardism?  It  is 
very  convenient  to  assume  virtues  as  general 
and  national,  and  repudiate  vices  as  partial 
and  local.* 

Notwithstanding  their  arrogance  and 
conceit,  however,  the  Americans  keep 
more  on  the  defensive,  and  wish  for  no- 
thing better  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Their  bragging  and  blustering  is  superfi- 
cial ;  in  their  heart  of  hearts  every  Yankee 
loves  and  reveres  old  England.  They  yearn 
towards  their  fatherland,  which  they  still, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  call  home,  with 
an  alfection  which  needs  but  little  encour- 
agement to  become  decided  enthusiasm. 
The  sovereign  of  these  realms  is  still  by 
them  emphatically  styled  the  queen,  as  if 
no  other  female  in  the  world  wore  the 
crown ;  and  were  the  matter  once  more  to 
be  put  to  the  vote,  among  the  most  civilized 
part  of  the  community,  it  were  difficult  to 
decide  whether  old  English  loyalty  would 
not  easily  reassert  its  ascendency. 

But  on  his  own  part  John  Bull  makes 
no  mystery  of  his  scorn  and  ill-will.  We 
hardly  ever  met  an  Englishman  who  could 
talk  calmly  on  American  affairs.  "  I  hate 
Americans,"  is  the  almost  invariable  intro- 
duction to  all  John  Bull's  discourses  on 
his  undutifttl  colonies.  Perhaps  his  pride 
11  somewhat  nettled  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  only  signal  defeat  he  has  met  with 
BiBce  time  immemorial;  perhaps  also  to 
his  rancor  for  the  past  is  added  a  vague 
misgiving  for  the  future. 

We  are  no  enth.usiastic  admirers  of 
AiAerica.  We  are  not  partial  to  her 
democratic  government,  nor  do  we  take 

*  Few  persons  in  England  know,  or  care  to 
know,  that  the  appellation  of  Tank«e  only'  ap- 
plies to  the  inhabitaata  of  the  six  New  Bnglend 
stales.  In  this  cowitty  tbe  word  is  i^nonymoos 
with  Ameriotn. 
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much  interest  in  the  great  experiment  of  a 
''  self-governing  nation."  But  the  United 
States  display  all  the  vigor,  earnestness, 
and  sangumeness  of  youth,  and  that  is  an 
object  of  never-failing  interest  to  a  thinking 
observer.  No  great  achievement  can  be 
for  any  lenath  of  time  impracticable  in 
America.  No  country  can  sooner  recover 
from  the  most  awful  crises  and  most  tr^ 
mendous  reverses.  No  people  can  rely 
on  more  immediate  and  inexhaustible  re- 
sources. It  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
America,  to  read  its  200  years'  history,  and 
not  fed  that  the  country  is  intended  for 
high  destinies. 

Can  it  be  that  England  looks  upon  such 
projects  with  a  feeling  of  dread  and  jeal* 
ousy  7  that,  like  an  old  coquette,  she  be- 
grudges her  overgrown  daughter  the  charms 
that  may  one  day  hurl  herself  from  the 
throne  1  We  will  never  believe  it !  The 
time  of  decline  and  fall  may  come  for 
England  as  it  came  for  other  colossal 
powers  before.  That  epoch,  however,  is, 
we  trust,  incalculably  remote;  and  it  is 
not  by  mean  rivalry  and  uncandid  abuse 
that  such  catastrophe  can  be  averted  or 
even  delayed.  Let  England  follow  her 
course  with  the  energy  which  has  already 
raised  her  to  the  height  of  prosperity. 
Were  even  by  the  natural  law  of  human 
vicissitudes  the  young  to  survive  and  to 
supersede  the  old,  let  her  rejoice  that  her 
dethronement  will  have  all  the  appearance 
of  a  voluntary  abdication. 

Once,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Republic 
of  Sparta,  tbe  people  repaired  to  the  public 
games  in  a  tripartite  procession.  First 
appeared  the  veterans,  bowed  down  by  age 
and  infirmity,  and  they  sang,  "  We  have 
been  brave!"  Next  came  the  armed 
yputh,  the  nerve  of  the  land,  and  they 
shouted  in  all  the  exultation  of  manly 
vigor,  "  We  are  the  brave!"  A  swarm  of 
children  closed  the  rear,  and  their  anthem 
was,  '*  We  shall  be  brave!" 

In  the  same  manner  in  the  history  of 
human  families,  the  past  belongs  to  Greece, 
to  Italy,  to  Spain :  England  rejoices  in  her 
sway  over  the  present.  The  future  is  in 
the  hands  of  Ood.  But  were  it  ever  to 
declare  in  favor  of  the  colonies  beyond  the 
ocean,  happy  England,  who  never  dies, — 
whose  ascendency,  even  if  ever  sinking  at 
home,  rises  with  renewed  vigor  among 
nations  which  sprung  from  her  own  bo- 
som, which  inherit  her  name,  her  lan- 
guage, her  laws,  her  imperishable  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  valor  I 
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From  tb«  Metropolitan. 

THE  THREE  DAYa 

PARIS   IN  JULY,   1830. 


**  Will  you  not  go  with  us  to  the  Tuile- 
ries  to-morrow  T"  said  I,  "  the  weather  pro- 
mises to  be  fine,  and,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, the  scene  will  be  unusually  gay. 
Louis  Philippe  .  .  .  ." 

"  Sans  Culotte,"  muttered  the  old  lady, 
with  an  angry  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 
"  bah  l" 

I  stared,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  and, 
slowly  repeating  this  very  elegant  appella- 
tif  e,  wonderingly  asked  her  what  she  meant. 

She  lidgetted  restlessly  about  upon  her 
chair,  tapped  the  floor  impatiently  with  her 
foot,  plied  her  knitting-needles  more  bu- 
sily than  before,  and  again  ejaculated, 
"  Bah !" 

"  Well,  but  Madame  Basile,"  laughed  I, 
"that  is  no  answer  to  my  question — will 
you  got" 

The  old  lady  took  off  her  spectacles, 
wiped,  and  put  them  on  again,  drew  forth 
her  snuff-box,  extracted  a  pinch,  and  slowly 
returned  the  tabatiere  to  its  resting-place, 
sighed  heavily,  and  fixing  on  me  one  of  the 
saddest  looks  I  ever  saw,  said  in  a  low  but 
meaning  tone,  "  Non." 

"  And  why  not  T" 

"  I  shall  never  go  there  again ;  it  is  just 
fifteen  years  since  I  have  seen  either  the 
Palais  Royal  or  the  Tuileries,  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  no  circumstance  may  ever  arise 
that  would  compel  me  to  cross  those  hated 
paths  more." 

As  the  poor  old  lady  uttered  these  words 
a  tear  stole  slowly  down  her  sallow  cheek, 
and  her  hands  trembled  so  violently,  that 
the  work  fell  from  her  fingers.  Not  know- 
ing very  well  what  to  say,  1  remained  silent, 
though  doubtless  ray  countenance  betrayed 
the  wonder  and  curiosity  her  manner,  rather 
than  her  words,  had  excited. 

Afler  an  interval  of  several  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  she  was  evidently  endeavoring  to 
recover  her  self-possession,  she  gazed  stead- 
ily at  me,  and  said  in  a  calm,  composed 
voice,  '*  Are  you  easily  frightened  V 

**  No,"  replied  I, ''  it  takes  a  great  deal 
to  do  that ;  but  why  do  you  ask  7" 

**  Have  you  patience  to  listen  to  an  old 
woman's  story  1" 

*'  Most  assuredly,  and  thank  her  for  it, 
too." 

Well,  then,  draw  your  chair  close  to 


I  did  as  I  was  desired,  and  she  told  no 
tale  of  fiction,  but  a  tragedy  of  real  life, 
herself  the  heroine. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  July, 
1830, 1  was  walking  with  my  grand-daugh- 
ter in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  the 
day  was  remarkably  beautiful,  the  air  being 
clear,  bright,  and  soft,  and  wholly  free  from 
those  oppressive  heats  so  usual  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.    We  had  just  drawn  a 
couple  of  chairs,  and  I  was  observing  to 
Marie  how  exceedingly  quiet  every  thing 
appeared,  when  a  fearful  yell,  the  simulta- 
neous  mingling   of  ten  thousand  voices, 
burst  upon  our  startled  ears,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew 
slightly  rushed  past  us,  exclaiming,  *'F]y  ! 
fly  !  they  are  entering  the  gardens  by  the 
passage ;  fly,  fly,  save  yourselves  I  for  the 
love  of  heaven  don't  stay  another  moment, 
or  you're  lost !'  and,  without  further  expla- 
nation, he  disappeared.  So  sudden  was  the 
transition  from  perfect  calm  and  tranquillity 
to  frightful  uproar  and  stunning  clamor, 
that  for  one  minute  we  stood  like  two  sta- 
tues, transfixed  with  terror  and  amaze  ;  the 
next,  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  without 
exchanging  either  word  or  look,  we  fled  as 
fast  as  our  trembling  feet  would  carry  us, 
nor  halted  until  we  gained  the  court  of  the 
house  in  which  I  then  lived.     My  conster- 
nation was  so  overwhelming,  that  I  had 
scarcely  power  to  notice  any  thing,  but  as 
we  turned  into  the  Rue  St.  Uonore,  Marie 
ejaculated  in  a  breathless  whisper,  *  Grand- 
mamma, grandmamma  1  see,  the  shops  are 
all  shut.'    And  so  they  were ;  in  the  course 
of  those  few  hours  the  demcn  of  rebellion 
had  risen  in  all  its  hateful  might,  and  Paris 
was  once  again  to  become  the  scene  of  ter- 
ror, bloodshed,  and  death.    Every  house  was 
closed  and  barricaded,  and  all,  save  the  in- 
furiated mob,  had  deserted  the  streets.- 

"As  the  porter  was  closing  our  court 
door,  a  man  forced  his  way  into  the  yard, 
staggered  towards  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
gave  a  faint  cry,  and  fell  down— -dead  1" 

I  ottered  an  exclamation  of  horror ;  the 
old  lady  laid  her  hand  gently  on  my  arm, 
quietly  repeated  the  word  "  patientez,"  and 
calmly  proceeded  with  her  terrible  tale. 

"  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  corpse,  its 
limbs  were  frightfully  convulsed,  its  fea- 
tures drawn  and  distorted,  death  had  strng* 
gled  hard  with  his  victim,  every  line  of  the 
face  was  changed  ;  but  a  mother  needs  no 
second  look  to  recognize  her  son — it  was 


mine,  and  do  not  interrupt  me  till  I  have  my  poor  Jules ! 

done."  I     "  Ah !  well,"  continued  she,  **  I  can't  cry 
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DOW !  foy  life  has  been  one  ceaseleNs  scene 
of  suffering,  and  I've  wept  till  my  poor  old 
eyes  are  dim  and  dry ;  I've  no  tears  left  to 
shed  ;  I  wish  I  had,  perhaps  'twere  better 
for  me. 

"  With  the  aid  of  our  concierge  and  his 
wife,  we  managed  to  carry  him  up  staire 
and  lay  him  on  his  bed ;  the  blade  of  a 
broken  knife  was  in  his  side ;  /  drew  it 
out;  I  have  it  now.  Ah!  they  had  stab- 
bed him  to  the  heart,  the  monsters!  my 
poor,  poor  Jules  1 

*^  While  we  were  hanging,  maddened  by 
our  misery,  over  his  bloodstained  corpse,  a 
second  yell,  like  that  we  had  heard  in  the 
Palnis  Royal,  only  ten  tiroes  more  revolt- 
ing, starte«i  us  from  the  l>edside,  and,  rush- 
ing to  the  windows,  we  beheld  a  hideous, 
furious,  drunken  mob,  armed  with  missiles 
of  every  description,  pouring  through  the 
street  from  all  its  openings,  and  tearing  up 
the  stones  to  aid  them  in  their  deeds  of 
death.  Onward  the  torrent  rolled,  howling 
and  roaring  towards  the  Tuileries.  Those 
who  have  seen  a  mob  ascending  in  all  its 
terrors  as  I've  so  often  done,  know  hut  too 
well  its  fearful  strength ;  those  who  have 
not  caniittle  guess  the  horrors  of  its  march. 

"  We  were  living  then,  as  I  think  you 
know,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ — that  was 
the  great  scene  of  slaughter.  I  will  not  tire 
you' by  a  relation  of  all  the  miseries  which 
came  beneath  my  notice  during  these  three 
terrible  days ;  I  shall  tell  no  more  than  what 
immediately  relates  to  myself,  and  that  will 
sufficiently  explain  why  I  have  no  desire  to 
participate  in  the  rejoicings  of  to-morrow." 

This  word  was  uttered  with  a  bitter,  hit- 
ler smile.  Poor  soul!  what  a  sickening 
mockery  must  it  have  sounded  to  her  ear ! 

**  In  the  midst  of  this  hideous  din  a  cry 
arose,  louder,  more  fiend-like  than  the  rest, 
*  To  the  Tuileries !  to  the  Tuileries !  quick, 
quick  !  put  him  on  the  throne  I  put  him  on 
the  throne!  to  the  Tuileries!'  and  a  mo- 
ment after  we  saw  approaching,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  six  frantic  wretches,  the 
hal^naked  body  of  a  young  man  covered' 
with  the  blood  that  slowly  trickled  from  a 
dozen  ghastly  wounds  !  Marie !  my  poor, 
poor  Marie !"  moaned  the  unhappy  old  wo- 
man, quite  overcome  by  those  many  heart- 
breaking memories  this  relation  of  her  mi- 
aeries  so  vividly  recalled. 

*'  My  child  1  my  Marie !"  repeated  she, 
in  touching  accents ;  '*  my  lost,  my  mur- 
dered Marie!"  and  closing  her  eyes,  ahe 
fell  back  in  her  chair  perfectly,  motionless. 
I  had  seen  her  so  once  or  twice  befi>re,  and 
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well  knowing  that  unbroken  silence  was 
the  best  restorative,  I  neither  moved  nor 
spoke.  At  length  she  slowly  opened  her 
eyes,  and  again  taking  up  her  knitting, 
calmly  continued  her  melancholy  story. 

"From  which  psrty  he  received  his 
death-blow  none  could  tell ;  whether  from 
a  random  shot  of  the  soldiery,  or  a  stab 
from  the  patriots,  I  know  not,  but  he  and 
my  son  Jules  were  among  the  firat  rictims 
who  fell.  They  were  murdered  on  their 
way  to  my  residence ;  they  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  mob  and  .... 

"  Jules  did  not  drop  the  moment  he  was 
struck ;  enough  of  life  was  left  to  enable 
him  to  reach  home ;  the  asssssins  did  their 
cruel  work  more  quickly  upon  Henri. 

"The  rabble  seized  his  corpse,  and 
choosing  to  turn  it  to  their  own  account, 
stripped  it  to  the  waist,  stabbed  it  in  twenty 
places  to  make  it  appear  more  terrible,  and 
in  that  state  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Tuileries,  and  amid  shouts  of 
fiend-like  laughter  placed  it  on  the  throne ! 

"  Henri  St  Roch  was  a  student  of  the 
Polytechnique,  and  the  affianced  husbaod 
of  my  lost  Marie. 

"  Poor  darling  I  as  she  hung  over  the 
balcony  gazing  in  speechless  agony  on  the 
mangled  corpse  of  him  she  loved  so  truly,  a 
monster  from  an  opposite  house  demanded 
in  a  hoarse,  savage  voice,  to  which  side  we 
belonged.  At  the  risk  of  my  conscience  I 
cried  out  as  loudly  as  I  could  shriek, '  The 
people  1  the  people !  liberty  I  liberty !' 
Whether  the  miscreant  really  did  not  hear 
me,  or  wilfully  chose  to  misunderstand  me, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  levelling  a  gun  he  held 
in  his  hand,  he  paused  for  an  instant ;  I 
saw  his  deadly  aim,  and  endeavored  to  draw 
my  poor  stupified  child  away— alas  1  alas  I 
'twas  all  too  late.  I  heard  a  laugh  like  that 
of  the  infernal,  and  the  next  moment  my 
hapless  Marie  lay  dead  in  my  arms ;  the 
ball  had  pierced  her  young  heart  and  stop- 
ped its  pulses  tor  ever ! 

"  It  IS  very  kind  of  you  to  weep  for  my 
sorrows,"  said  the  old  lady,  seeing  I  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  stifle  the  tears  that 
would  force  themselves  despite  my  best  ef- 
forts to  check  them.  "Yes,  very  kind; 
you  English  have  feeling  hearts.  Ah  I  your 
sympathies  have  never  been  seared  by  the 
sight  of  war  and  bloodshed;  an  EogHsh- 
woman  can  little  comprehend  the  terrors  of 
such  scenes  as  these  poor  old  eyes  have 
witnessed.  /  saw  my  husb€md  beheaded; 
he  saffisred  the  same  day— nay,  the  very 
hour  in  which'Louis  Seizieme  ended  all  his 
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raiBeries.     PIl  tell  jou  about  him  some  dajr 
— ^Dot  now,  not  now. 

"  We  were  ever  stanch  adherents  of  that 
unibrtaiiale  family,  and  though  we  have  suf- 
fered so  bitterly  by  our  attachment,  I  love 
them  still — ah !  well,  well. 

**  When  the  Three  Days  were  over,  and 
something  like  peace  restored,  they  began 
to  think  about  collecting  the  dead.  The 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  remove  the  bodies, 
bat  they  positively  refused  to  give  the 
slightest  assistance.  A  number  of  laborers, 
lured  by  the  promise  of  double  wages,  con- 
sented to  commence  the  dismal  work,  but 
in  so  brutal  and  slovenly  a  manner  did  they 
go  about  it,  that  they  rather  obstructed  than 
aided  each  other. 

''One  scene  made  a  fearful  impression 
upon  my  mind  even  amid  all  the  horrors  of 
my  own  wretched  position.  I  had  gone  to 
the  front  of  the  house  to  close  our  windows, 
the  stench  from  the  street,  which  was  liter- 
ally mudded  with  blood,  becoming  more  un- 
bearable every  minute.  As  I  leaned  oat  to 
reach  the  shutter  a  burst  of  mocking  laugh- 
ter smote  painfully  on  my  ear,  and  looking 
down  I  beheld  a  baker's  cart,  in  which  they 
hod  piled  some  ten  or  twelve  corpses,  lay- 
ing on  its  side,  the  bodies  having  scarcely 
aay  coTering,  (for  no  sooner  did  a  victim 
fail  than  the  women  rushed  upon  it,  and 
carried  away  every  article  that  was  of  the 
slightest  value,)  being  heaped  one  upon 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  horse  road. 
Oh !  'twas  a  fearful,  sickening  sight. 

**  Ader  standing  a  minute  to  contemplate 
this  hideous  spectacle,  the  wretches  set  up 
a  second  stunning  shout  and  ran  off,  leav- 
the  cart  and  its  ghastly  load  immediately 
under  our  windows. 

*'  The  weather  had  now  become  intense- 
ly hot;  pestilence  seemed  to  menace  us 
froin  every  quarter — what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Plenty  were  found  to  direct,  though  none 
would  obey.  At  last,  as  the  only  chance 
left  «f  staying  this  threatened  plague,  the 
landlords  called  upon  their  tenants  to  assist 
in  clearing  the  streets,  and  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  rank  might  be  seen  removing  the 
dead  and  replacing  the  torn-up  pavement. 

*'  They  wanted  to  bury  my  Marie  and  her 
father  with  the  martyrs,  but  I  would  not 
consent  to  that ;  they  lie  side  by  side  in 
Pdre  la  Chaise ;  I  will  take  you  to  see  their 
tomb  some  day. 

*'Do  yoa  wonder  now  why  I  have  no 
to  participate  in  the  rejoicings  of  to- 
morrow 1  The  revolution  that  placed 
JjofQiB  Philippe  on  the  throne  made  me  a 
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lonely,  desolate  old  woman ;  took  from  roe 
all  I  loved,  or  lived  for.  I  will  not  go  with 
you  to  the  Tuileries."  k.  p. 


From  the  New  Monthlj  Macasine. 
THE    R0BERTSE8   ON   THEIR    TRAYEIA. 

BT    BCB8.    TBOLLOPE, 

Mrs.  Roberts  now  found  herself  in*'t 
vastly  more  magnificent  circle  than  she  had 
ever  been  before,  and  her  elevation  of 
mind  kept  pace  with  her  elevation  of  posi- 
tion. In  Paris,  the  joint  stock  establish- 
ment of  the  ladies  Moreton  and  Foreton  had 
been  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation 
in  which  it  was  her  glory  to  move  about 
like  a  sort  of  vapor,  occasionally  catching 
and  throwing  back  the  rays  that  fell  upon 
her.  At  Baden-Baden  she  most  assuredly 
made  a  gigantic  step  in  advance ;  for  there 
it  was  no  reflected  light  that  she  gave  back 
from  the  pre-eminent  Balcony  House, 
for  the  Lynberry  and  the  Montgomery 
might,  in  one  sense  at  least,  have  signed 
themselves,  like  Hamlet,  more  hers  than 
their  own,  and  a  princess  and  no  less,  had 
been  one  of  her  daily  and  almost  familiar 
associates.  But  the  transition  from  Baden* 
Baden  to  Rome,  was  like  darting  from  the 
firmament  where  the  nearer  stars  seem  to 
**  inhabit  Heaven  lax,"  into  the  bright  vor- 
tex of  the  milky  way.  The  two  letters  of 
introduction,  together  with  the  unshrinking 
display  of  personal  attraction  in  the  young 
ladies ;  the  improving  impudence  and  mous- 
taches of  their  handsome  brother,  and  the 
skilful  restoration  of  all  the  silks  and  satins 
which  the  speculative  spirit  of  their  mother 
had  collected  for  them  all,  produced  a  far 
greater  splendor  of  success  than  any  of 
them,  even  the  eagle-hearted  Agatha  her- 
self, had  ever  dreamed  of. 

Amidst  the  numerous  and  motley  throng 
amidst  which  they  were  now  admitted  there 
were  some  who  had  not  much  better  right 
to  take  a  place  among  princes  than  herself^ 
and  among  these  were  a  certain  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Stapleford,  in  whose  society  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts found  great  attraction,  though  the 
impossibility  of  discovering  any  thing  right 
honorable  in  their  lineage  gave  her  an  oc- 
casional qualm  of  conscience,  from  feeling 
that  the  time  wasted  in  their  society  ftiigbt 
have  been  put  to  profit  in  wedging  herself 
in  among  the  magnificently  sounding  titles 
which  made  sweet,  and  now  perpetual  musio 
in  her  ears  on  aU  sides.    These  scruples^ 
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however,  were  prevented  from  becoming 
any  serious  restraint  upon  the  acquaintance, 
in  consequence  of  her  perceiving  that,  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  Mrs.  and  Mii^s 
Stapleford  knew  a  great  many  more  priiicei< 
and  princesses  than  she  did ;  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  might  venture  to 
permit  the  intimate  tone  assumed  by  these 
ladies  to  them  (and  to  every  body  else), 
which  was  brought  rather  formally  under 
discussion  before  the  select  committe  form- 
ed by  Mrs.  Roberts,  her  daughters,  and  her 
son,  was  decided  nem,  con,  in  their  favor. 
This  important  conversation  terminated  by 
the  following  remarks  from  the  various  par- 
ties engaged  in  it,  all  of  which  carried  so 
much  weight  that  no  doubts  were  ever 
again  suggested  on  the  subject. 

'*  There  is  no  denying,  you  know,  that 
let  them  be  what  they  will  themselves,  the 
Staplefords  are  more  really  intimate  with 
all  the  highest  titles  here  than  any  other 
people  whatever,  excepting  just  the  first  set 
among  themselves ;  so  at  any  rate  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  one's  doing  oneself 
harm  by  going  on  with  them." 

"That's  quite  true,  is'nt  it,  Edward?'' 
demanded  Maria,  turning  to  her  brother, 
who  was,  as  usual,  arranging  his  various 
capillary  treasures  to  the  best  advantage 
before  the  looking-glass. 

"  True  as  gospel,"  he  replied,  with  an 
expressive  grimace,  indicative  of  mixed  ter- 
ror and  aversion,  "  if  the  girl  were  not  so 
abominably  ugly,  I  should  pass  an  hour  in 
their  drawing-room  every  day  of  my  life. 
There  is  not  a  thing  happens  in  Rome  that 
the  old  one  (I  mean  the  old  woman),  there 
is  nothing  either  said  or  done  in  Rome  that 
she  does  not  know,  and  it  is  monstrously 
convenient  to  have  such  a  scandalous  chron- 
icler to  keep  one  au  courani.  But  I  can't 
stand  that  Miss  Barbara  with  her  red  nose 
and  all  her  talents ;  but  her  red  nose  can't 
make  any  difference,  you  know,  to  you  and 
the  girls,  and  therefore  I  decidedly  vote  for 
your  cultivating  the  acquaintance." 

*'The  acquaintance  will  be  cultivated, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  Edward ;  I  will 
undertake  that  on  my  own  individual  ac- 
count. It  is  impossible  to  live  in  Rome 
without  having  access  to  Barbara  Staple- 
ford's  caricatures." 

These  words,  spoken  in  the  authoritative 
voice  ef  Agatha,  were  quite  sufficient  tc 
decide  the  question,  and  what  followed  were 
m^re  desultory  remarks,  which  could  add 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  what  had  been 
already  uttered.     Maria,  for  instance,  asked 
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Edward  playfully,  which  he  would  rather 
flirt  with  for  a  uhnle  evening,  Miss  Staple- 
ford,  or  Bertha  Harrington. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Stnplefbrd,  ten  thousand 
times  over!"  he  replied.  **  And  yet,  Ma- 
ria,".he  added,  with  an  expressive  glance  at 
is  mother,  **  I  fully  intend  that  the  detes- 
table Bertha  shall  he  Mrs.  Edward  Fitzher- 
bert  Roberts  before  the  expiration  of  manjF 
weeks.  You  stare,  girls ;  hut  1  am  quite- 
in  earnest,  Ipromi.'^e  yon;  so  take  care  to 
provide  yourself  with  white  satins,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it." 

The  young  ladies  laughed,  and  their 
mamma  chuckled,  and  then  the  family  con- 
clave was  broken  up,  by  the  young  nian'a 
^oing  to  meet  a  set  of  newly-made  intimate 
friends,  who  had  entered  into  a  com  bin  a- 
tii  n  to  take  in  the  knowing  ones  at  the 
next  races  ;  by  Maria's  retiring  to  her  sleep- 
ing and  robing  apartment,  for  the  purpose 
nf  composing  some  new  m:isk  in  which  to 
entangle  hearts  in  the  evening  ;  I  y  Agatha^ 
going  to  prepare  for  the  cnrri;ige  which  wa» 
to  convey  her  to  the  Princess  Yabiolpnra- 
kiosky,  and  by  Mrs.  Roberts  setting  off  on 
foot  to  pay  an  early  visit  in  the  most  srcia- 
ble  :md  unceremonious  munner  possible  tu 
the  Staplefords. 

That  Mrs.  Roberts  was  admitted  to  them 
now,  and  at  all  other  times  and  seasons- 
whenever  she  presented  herself,  was  solely 
owing  to  the  wish  and  will  of  Miss  Barbara. 
Mrs.  Stapleford  was  a  person  who  though 
she  eat,  drank,  and  slept  well  and  sufficient^ 
ly,  yet,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  live  upon 
talking.  At  any  rate,  nobody  acquainted 
with  her  could  doubt  that  if  this  primal  en- 
joyment were  withdrawn  frc  m  her  she  musi 
perish.  As  to  her  daui;hler,  Mrs.  Staple- 
ford  had  long  known  th»ii  it  was  perfectly 
useless  to  attempt  talking  to  her;  the  young 
lady  had  told  her  many  years  ago  (Miss 
Barbara  was  thirty-three  years  old)  that  she 
never  did,  and  never  shfuild  hear  a  single 
word  that  was  addressed  to  her  while  she 
was  drawing;  and  as,  uhen  at  home,  she 
never  did  any  thing  el^e,  her  nioiher  f(»und 
it  necessary  to  provide  h('r>elf  with  listen- 
ers among  her  friends  and  acquaintance^ 
rind  fortunately  this  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult, for  Mrs.  Stapleford  look  such  ince^ 
.-^aiit  pains  to  obtain  the  very  earliest  inl«  r- 
Illation  <if  every  thing  \)iut  wfi^  going  r>ii  in 
Rome,  from  the  Vaticuii  to  the  diliireiice 
<  ffice,  that  a  great  many  pet  pie,  both  hidies 
Hid  gentlemen,  liked  tu  i)euin  the  day  by 
listening  to  her, and  it  \\as  doubtless cming 
lo  this  luxurious  plenitude  of  morning  via- 
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itors  that  Mrs.  Stapleford  had  by  degrees 
^own  a  little,  though  not  very  fastidious; 
and  being  so,  she  felt  that  the  vast  mass  of 
information  she  had  to  bestow,  th«  invalu- 
able catalogue  raisonnt  of  dresses,  the  un- 
questionable information  she  ever  possessed 
of  all  the  most  important  acts  of  legislation 
proceeding  from  the  Propaganda,  and  the 
little  hints  of  heavy  scandals   which    she 
sprinkled  as  she  went,  like  Cayenne  pepper 
gif  ing  flavor  and  animation  to  a  rich  ragoikt, 
altogether  rendered  her  discourse  worthy  of 
more  distinguished  ears  than  those  of  Mrs. 
Roberts.     But  on  this  point  the, steadfast 
will  of  her  daughter  Barbara  silenced  all 
opposition.   The  life  of  this  decidedly  clever 
young  lady  was  chiefly  spent  in  studying 
the  features,  expression,   and  attitudes  of 
all  her  acquaintance,  in  sketching  admira- 
ble caricature  portraits  of  them,  and  for 
ever  keeping  awake  the  curiosity  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  by  the  most  capricious  showing 
and  hiding  that  ever  lady  artist  indulged  in  ; 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal  both  for  the 
courage  and  the  reserve  of  her  exhibitions. 
All  who  were  at  that  time  included  in 
the    motley   mass    which  constituted   the 
Anglo-Roman  beau  mondej  became  in  suc- 
cession the  subjects  of  her  often  cruel,  but 
always  clever  pencil ;  but  though  scarcely 
a  single  individual  was  entirely  overlooked, 
the  lady  had  her  favorites,  and  there  were 
some  subjects  to  which  she  returned  again 
and  again,  with  ever  increasing  pleasure, 
and  ever  improving  fidelity.     The  manner 
in  which  Mrs.  Roberts  inhaled,  and  sucked 
in,  as  it  were,  all  her  mother's  long  stories 
had  in  it  a  sort  of  charm  for  her  of  which 
she  never  seemed  to  weary,  and  it  was  for 
this   reason  that  she   was  never  greeted 
with   a    "nan  receve,**    unless   some    still 
greater  favorite,  or  some  very  particularly 
precious  group  chanced  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  Stapleford  boudoir. 

Mrs.   Roberts   was    assuredly  very   far 

from  guessing  the  cause  of  this  preference, 

bat  its  value  to  her  was  enormous,  a  fact 

which   may  easily   be   made    evident   by 

giving    a  specimen    of   the    conversation 

enjoyed  by  her  during  the  visit  of  a  single 

morning.       The    preceding    evening,    or 

rather  night,  had  been  passed   by  all  the 

world  at  a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  few 

Roman  princes  who  still  retain  their  state 

and   revenues  unimpaired.      It   had  been 

crowded  and  magnificent,  and  kept  up  to  so 

late  an  hour  as  to  have  been  considered 

as  altogether  the  most  delightful  fete  that 

had  as  yet  been  given  that  year. 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  was  quite  perfect," 
said  Mrs.  Stapleford,  in  reply  to  a  speech 
of  Mrs.  Roberts,  expressive  of  her  admira- 
tion.  "  Nobody  knows  how  to  do  these 
like  the  Orinis.  But  yet  it  is  a  pity  too, 
ma'am,  isn't  it,  to  see  such  abominable  go- 
ings on  as  we  witnessed  last  night!  Did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  like  it  in  your  lifel" 

Miss  Barbara  gave  one  glance  at  the 
features  of  the  visiter  as  this  question  was 
asked,  and  her  pencil  moved  with  the 
quick,  sure,  eager  vivacity  of  inspiration. 

•*Dear  me!"  replied  Mrs.  Rttberts, 
literally  trembling  with  eagerness,  "  I  was 
so  taken  up  with  my  daughters,  and  being 
introduced  to  all  the  gentlemen  that  want* 
ed  to  dance  with  them,  that  I  really  dn  not 
believe  I  saw  what  you  allude  to,  and  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
have  the  great  kindness  to  tell  me  about  H^ 
It  will  be  quite  charity,  you  know,  mj 
dear  Mrs.  Stapleford,  for  it  is  such  a 
great  disadvantage  for  the  mother  of  a 
family  not  to  know  a  little  what  is  going  on. 

'*  You  are  quite  right  there,  ma'am, 
returned  Mrs  Stapleford,  "  I  don't  know 
any  thing  more  dangerous  than  going 
about  every  where  as  you  do,  and  taking 
girls  too,  without  knowing,  as  yon  say, 
what's  going  on.  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
refuse  the  worst  enemy  I  have,  if  he  asked ' 
the  same  thing  of  me." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Stapleford,  you  are 
very,  very  kind,"  returned  Mrs.  Roberts, 
her  countenance  glowing  with  affectionate 
gratitude,  *'  I  do  assure  you  that  you  will 
be  doing  me  a  great  deal  of  real  service,  for' 
it  is  quite  dangerous  not  to  know  who  one 
ought  to  speak  to,  and  who  one  ought  not "' 

*'Oh,  as  to  speaking  and  not  speaking, 
that  is  rather  an  old-fashioned  notion, 
ma'am.  However  that  doesn't  signify. 
What  I  was  alluding  to  was  the  spick  and 
span  new  flirtation  which  the  Princess 
Bornorino  is  getting  up  with  that  poor 
silly  boy,  Belvollo." 

"With  who,  ma'am t"  said  Mrs.  Ro> 
berts,  staring. 

"  The  Duke  de  Belvolto,"  returned  Mrs. 
Stapleford,  taking  a  large  pinch  of  ^ituffi 

It  was  a  good  while  since  Mrs.  Roberfr 
had  felt  herself  more  completely  aware  of 
her  own  rapid  elevation  than  at  that  mo- 
ment. It  was  delightful  to  hear  a  person 
with  whom  she  was  so  very  intimate  call  a 
duke  a  "  poor  silly  boy."  But  she  felt  that 
she  owed  it  to  herself,  and  to  her  siatim  in 
society,  to  take  the  srime  tone,  and  she  ex-^ 
claimed  with  a  sigh,  *'  Poor  fellow!" 
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"Poor  fellow  indeed!  I  have  no  pe- 
tience  with  him,"  returned  her  friend. 
"  There  was  the  poor  dear  Princess  Mari- 
anne looking  as  white  as  a  sheet." 

"Was  she  indeed?"  returned  Mr«.  Ro- 
berts, not  choosing  to  confess  her  total 
ignorance  as  -to  the  person  meant;  the 
only  Princess  Marianne  she  had  ever  heard 
of  being  the  wife  of  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, who  appeared  greatly  devoted  to 

her. 

**  I  don't  know  where  your  eyes  could 
have  been,  ma'am,  if  you  did  not  see  that," 
returned  Mrs.  Supleford.  *'  I  saw  two 
ladies  offer  her  their  smelling  bottles,  and 
her  dear  kind  husband,  who  really  is  the 
best  creature  in  the  world,  brought  her  a 
chair,  took  her  fan  out  of  her  hand  and 
fanned  her,  standing  carefully  all  the  time, 
dear  good  soul,  so  as  to  prevent  her  seeing 
Belvolto  and  the  Bornorino.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  wonder  at  the  Countess  Sophia's 
doting  upon  thai  man  as  she  does,  he 
really  deserves  it.  So  full  of  feeling  and 
delicacy  1" 

Ppor  Mrs.  Roberts!  Never  had  she 
felt  herself  so  deplorably  behindhand,  and 
had  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  useful 
knowledge  been  established  at  Rome,  and 
her  opinion  asked  as  to  who  should  be 
made  president,  she  would  have  vociferated 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Stapleford  with  the 
whole  strength  of  her  lungs. 

Deeply  thankful,  however,  as  she  felt 
for  the  sort  of  special  providence  which 
seemed  to  have  thrown  her  into  the  society 
of  this  highly  informed  individual,  she  was 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  best  to  profit  by  it. 
The  argument  about  proving  herself  un- 
known, though  perhaps  not  so  familiarly 
known  to  her  as  a  poetical  saw  as  it  may 
be  to  some  others,  was  nevertheless  im- 
pressed upon  her  mind  as  cogent,  by  the 
unassisted  force  of  her  own  sagacity,  and 
she  by  no  means  liked  to  place  herself  in 
the  category  of  the  excluded  ignorant,  and 
who  know  not  thai  which  was  of  salon 
notoriety  to  all  admitted  within  the  magic 
circle  of  "tAe  society  of  RomeJ*  Ten 
thousand  times  rather  would  she  have  been 
suspected  of  not  knowing  whether  the  sun 
went  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth  round 
the  sun,  than  be  supposed  more  ignorant 
than  other  people  concerning  the  intrigues 
going  on  around  her. 

Was  she  then  to  remain  ignorant  in  order 
to  Rvotd  appearing  so?  Oh  no!  for  her 
dear  children's  sake  she  would  risk  every 
thing  rather  than  to  safier  them  again  to 
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enter  a  ball-room  without  under8tandin|r 
better  than  they  did  at  present,  dear 
creatures,  what  was  the  real  meaning 
of  the  most  interesting  occurrence  they 
were  likely  to  witness  there.  But  though 
resolutely  determined  to  learn  all  she  could, 
let  it  cost  what  it  might  from  the  humiliating 
confession  of  ignorance,  she  exerted  all  her 
skill  to  avoid  exposure  as  much  as  possible. 

'*  How  much  more  interesting  society 
must  be  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stapleford," 
she  said,  "  than  to  those  who  have  not 
known  the  individuals  who  compose  it  sa 
long  as  you  have  done !" 

'*  Longl'  returned  Mrs.  Stapleford,"  Bless 
you,  ma'am,  I  have  not  known  the  most  amu* 
sing  part  of  them  long.  Most  of  the  people 
here  come  and  go  like  the  figures  in  a  ni»* 
gic  lantern.  But  of  course  one  can't  live 
intimately  among  them  at  all  without  find* 
ing  out  what  they •  are  about.  The  Pria- 
cess  Bornorino,  for  instance,  who  made 
herself  so  abominably  conspicuous  last 
night  with  the  Belvolto, ^has  not  been  herA 
for  above  two  months  this  year,  and  it  is 
foMr  years  ago  since  her  last  visit,  and  then 
she  almost  shut  herself  up  excepting  just 
for  the  best  balls,  in  order  to  e^ijoy  the  so- 
ciety of  Count  Romofkin  ;  and  she  would 
have  seen  little  enough  of  him  if  she  had 
not,  poor  thing,  for  Romofkin  spent  his  liia 
in  smoking." 

'*  She  seems  to  have  managed  very  well^ 
however,  with  all  these  little  affairs  (Mrs. 
Roberts  had  already  learned  to  speak  with 
moderation  and  discretion  on  all  such  sub* 
jects)  for  we  meet  her  everywhere." 

''Meet  her  everywhere?  To  be  sure 
you  do,"  returned  Mrs.  Stapleford,  staring 
at  her  with  a  look  of  great  astonishment. 

**  And  always  in  the  very  best  set,"  added 
Mrs.  Roberts,  gaily. 

*'  Always  in  the  best  set !  Good  graciousi 
to  be  sure  you  do,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Staple* 
ford,  "  what  do  you  mean,  ma'am  V* 

"  Oh !  merely,  you  know,  that  all  the 
very  best  people  seem  always  more  inti* 
mate  with  the  Princess  Bornorino  than  with 
almost  any  one  else,  and  that  shows,  does 
it  not,  that  nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  her 
for  having  so  many  lovers?" 

"  Think  the  worse  of  her !  Oh  dear  V* 
and  here  Mrs.  Stapleford  laughed  a  funny 
little  laugh  and  took  a  very  large  pinch  of 
snuff. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  greatly  vexed.  Shs 
saw  at  once  that  she  did  not  stand  high  ia 
the  estimation  of  her  companion,  as  a  wo* 
man  of  fashion— but  she  boldly  resolved 
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not  to  desert  herself  at  this  trying  moment, 
and  said  with  a  very  respectable  degree  of 
ease, "  I  was  only  alluding  to  what  you  said 
about  her  conduct  being  abominable  last 
night." 

"  And  so  it  was  abominable,  ma'am. 
You  don't  suppose  I  mean  to  defend  her  for 
having  turned  off  at  a  moment's  warning, 
the  Duke  di  Torno,  whom  every  one  al- 
tows  to  be  one  of  the  most  admirable  peo- 
ple in  Rome,  in  order  to  turn  the  head  of 
the  Belvolto,  who  is  devoted,  as  every  body 
knows,  to  the  Princess  Marianne  Contori> 
na?  Besides,  the  whole  thing  was  done  in 
80  abominable  a  manner,  without  the  slight* 
est  consideration  for  Marianne,  or  a  sha- 
dow of  proper  feeling  towards  Di  Torno. 
It  is  quite  too  bad.  I  am  excessively  angry 
with  her,  and  so  I  shall  tell  her,  you  may  de- 
-pend  upon  it.  She  bears  every  thing  from 
me,  but  as  to  your  fancying,  my  poor  dear 
lady,  that  people  are  to  leave  off  speaking 
to  her,  that's  quite  a  mistake,  and  won't  do 
at  all,  I  assure  you.  But  it  is  very  likely, 
I  think,  that  you  don't  exactly  understand 
how  completely  the  Bornorino  is  the 
fashion.  You  have  a  great  loss,  ma'am  in 
not  being  acquainted  with  her." 

**  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stapleford,  it 
is  not  my  fault,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts. 
**  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  I 
should  like  so  much  as  being  introduced  to 
her ;  and  my  daughters,  too,  would  be  de- 
lighted to  cultivate  her  acquaintance." 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  returned  the  obliging 
Mrs.  Stapleford,  "  I  shall  have  no  objection 
to  introduce,  if  I  should  happen  to  have  an 
opportunity.  She  is  going  to  give  a  fancy 
ball  daring  the  carnival,  and  I  dare  say  she 
would  like  to  have  your  girls  very  well." 

"  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks,  my 
dearest  Mrs.  Stapleford,"  returned  the  happy 
fiaother  in  an  ecstacy  of  gratitude.  "You  may 
depend  upon  it  we  shall  make  an  opportunity. 
Bat  here  comes  a  whole  party  of  ladies — 
I  really  must  make  way  for  them — ^good 
bje,  good  bye — don't  get  up,  pray !  I  dare 
not  say  good  bye  to  Miss  Barbara,  for  fear 
of  interrupting  her.  What  a  wonderful 
clever  creature  she  is,  Mrs.  Stapleford  ! 
How  I  do  wish  she  would  let  me  see  her 
drawing  some  day !" 

**  I  will  show  you  one  now  if  you  like 
h/'  said  Miss  Stapleford,  turning  towards 
her  the  paper  on  which  she  had  been  occu- 
pied. 

''  Dear  me !  how  like  your  mamma  that 
is  !  But  who  is  the  other  person  ?  A  fan- 
cy figure,  I  suppose.     What  very  long  ears 
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you  have  given  her,  my  dear.  There  is 
some  fun  about  it,  I  dare  say,  but  I  never 
saw  any  body  like  it,  so  I  can't  find  it  out." 
Mrs.  Roberts  then  took  her  leave,  and 
walked  home  again  to  her  lodgings,  whefe 
she  impatiently  awaited  the  return  of  her 
daughters,  neither  of  them  being  at  home, 
her  whole  soul  so  full  of  all  she  had  heard, 
as  well  as  of  the  promised  introduction, 
that  it  was  exceedingly  painful  to  her  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  down  and  sew  in  silence. 


Many  weeks  passed  away  without  pro- 
ducing any  great  change  or  material  variety 
in  the  state  of  affairs  as  already  described. 
Bertha  Harrington  had  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  Rome  than  one  traveller  in 
ten  thousand,  and  the  Robertses  were  run- 
ning the  race  that  so  many  of  the  same 
species  have  run  before  them.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  one  mode  of  life  and  the 
other  was  certainly  very  great,  considering 
that  the  parties  inhabited  the  same  domi- 
cile, and  were  members  of  the  same  family. 
Another  difference  between  them  arose 
from  the  fact  that  every  day  which  passed 
added  to  Bertha's  wish  for  the  arrival  of  her 
cousin,  whose  letters  were  much  shorter 
and  less  frequent  than  she  had  expected ; 
while  ever  J  day  rendered  both  the  tender 
Maria  and  the  high-minded  Agatha  more 
resigned  to  the  prolonged  absence  of  the 
two  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated. 

The  even  tenor  of  Miss  Harrington's 
life  was,  however,  at  length  varied  by  an 
adventure,  and  a  very  startling  one.  The 
religious  feelings  which  had  been  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  this  young  girl  by  her  excel- 
lent mother,  were  equally  simple  and  sin- 
cere. Never,  perhaps,  were  prayers  uttered 
with  more  purity  of  spirit  or  more  undoubt- 
ing  faith  than  those  daily  breathed  by  her 
in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  and  at  the 
weekly  assembling  of  her  tacitly  tole- 
rated fellow-worshippers  outside  the  gates 
of  Rome,  But  in  these  days  of  specula- 
tive devotion,  when  all  men,  all  women, 
and  almost  all  children  seemed  called  upon 
to  decide  contested  points  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  the  quiet,  deeply-fixed  piety  of 
Bertha,  though  most  truly  it  had  grown 
with  her  growth,  and  strengthened  with  her 
strength,  might  have  been  mistaken  by  su- 
perficial observers  as  being  indicative  of 
more  indifference  than  zeaL  But  they 
would  have  been  mistaken.     The  first  feel- 
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ings  which  were  awakened  io  her  on .  look- 
ing about  her  at  Rome,  were  those  con- 
nected with  an  instinctive  and  almost  pas- 

i  sionate  love  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  fresh 
impressions  left  by  the  eager  perusal  of  his- 

.  lory,  which  had  made  a  prominent  feature 
in  her  education.  Rut  it  was  not  long 
before  the  religious  aspect  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
played to  the  eyes  of  e'ven  the  most  care- 
less observer,  attracted  her  attention.  The 
prodigious  number  of  churches,  the  astound- 
ing splendor  of  some  among  them,  and 
the  multitudes  of  priests  which  thronged  the 
streets,  produced  a  sensation  of  awe,  min- 

.  gied  with  curiosity.  Young  as  she  was, 
however,  Bertha  Harrington  was  not  one  of 
those  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  chang- 
ing eitiier  the  faith  or  the  form  of  the  reli- 
gion which,  from  their  earliest  daysof  con- 
Bciousness,  has  been  the  object  of  their 
deepest  reverence,  by  looking  at  the  pom- 
pous prelacy  of  Rome.  She  was  made  of 
other  stuff*.  But  she  was  interested  greatly 
in  watching  the  external  worship  of  the 
church  from  which  her  own  had  seceded, 
and  with  the  most  innocent  unconscious- 
ness of  deciding  for  herself  a  point  of  such 
importance  as  to  shake  the  tranquillity  of 
man  for  ages  past,  and  ages  yet  to  come, 
she  thanked  God  very  fervently  for  having 
been  born  in  England.  But  still  there  was 
one  feature  of  Romanism  which  had  taken 
Btrong  hold  of  her  imngination.  She 
thought  there  was  something  very  delightful 
in  the  idea  of  a  society  of  women  withdraw- 
ing themselves  from  the  idle  vanities  of  life, 
and  devoting  themselves  to  holy  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  charity.  And  such  a  notion 
of  the  state  and  occupation  of  a  sisterhood 
of  cloistered  nuns,  though  perhaps  not  ex- 
actly accordant  with  truth,  must  not  be 
sneered  at  as  a  proof  of  folly  in  my  Bertha, 
for  m(3st  assuredly  it  is  that  which  most  na- 
turally suggests  itself  to  an  uncorrupted 
female  mind  upon  considering  the  subject. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  Bertha  certainly  did 
fee]  a  great  deal  of  interest  about  convents 
and  nuns,  and  one  of  the  injunctions  given 
to  Luigi  Mandorlo  was,  that  he  should  do 
all  he  could  to  get  her  admitted  within 
their  walls,  and  enabled  to  witness  their 
most  interesting  ceremonies.  This  was 
one  of  the  many  powers  upon  which  Luigi 
particularly  prided  himself.  He  had  a  sis- 
ter who  was  a  nun,  and  this,  as  he  now  de- 
clared to  Bertha,  and  had  often  declared  to 
other  of  his  lady  employers  before,  gave 
bim  greater  facilities  in  gratifying  all  their 
wishes  as  to  nuns  and  convents  than  were 
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possessed  by  any  other  valel-de-place  in 
Rome. 

The  adventure  of  Bertha  which  has  been 
alluded  to,  arose  from  this  curiosity  on  her 
part,  and  the  not  quite  vainly  boasted  pow- 
er of  gratifying  it  on  his. 

He  had  long  promised  to  obtain  for  her 
an  especially  favorable  place  for  seeing  a 
lady  receive  the  white  veil,  and  on  this 
occasion  at  least  he  kept  his  word  faithfullj, 
for  having  informed  his  holy  sister  that  a 
young  English  lady,  extremely  rich  and 
perfectly  independent,  had  fixed  her  heart 
upon  knowing  all  about  it,  and  that  he 
thought  it  very  likely  indeed  that  one  day 
or  other  she  would  turn  nun  herself,  per* 
mission  was  obtained  from  the  abbess  for 
her  admission  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
vent  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony. 
Greatly  to  her  satisfaction,  therefore,  she 
was  conducted  •  into  the  parlor  where  the 
nuns  were  permitted  to  stand  on  one  side 
of  a  grated  aperture,  and  converse  with 
such  friends  as  were  licensed  to  visit  them, 
who  were  stationed  on  the  other.  Bertha 
modestly  seated  herself  as  near  this  grating 
as  she  conveniently  could,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  approach  of  the  visitors,  who 
each  in  succession  were  permitted  to  hold 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  some  near 
relative,  or  connection  within  the  cloister. 

Several  pair  of  fine  black  eyes,  seen  by  no 
means  to  a  disadvantage  under  the  wbito 
band  that  crossed  the  forehead,  had,  more 
or  less,  interested  Bertha,  according  to 
their  beauty  or  their  expression,  when  a 
fifrure  approached  the  grating,  whose  dress^ 
though  almost  equally  monastic  with  that  of 
the  sisters  who  had  preceded  her,  was  with- 
out the  speaking  accompaniment  of  the 
veil.  This  difference  in  her  attire  so  much 
attracted  the  attention  of  Bertha,  that  fora 
moment  she  did  not  look  at  her  features^ 
but  when  that  moment  being  past,  she 
looked  in  her  face,  she  lost  all  command  of 
herself,  started  from  her  chair,  and  uttered 
a  loud  scream.  And  another  "moment  made 
it  evident  to  the  startled  females  on  both 
sides  of  the  grating,  that  the  individual  who 
had  caused  this  vehement  emotion  shared 
it  also.  She  uttered  a  deep  groan,  took  a 
faltering  step  or  two  backwards  from  the 
grating,  and  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of 
the  sisters  who  were  crowding  the  space 
behind  her. 

Some  of  the  ladies  who  occupied  tho 
parlor  approached  the  pale  and  tremblin|^ 
Bertha,  offered  her  numerous  smelling  bot- 
tles^ and  presently  obtained  for  her  a  glass  of 
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water.  Their  attention  produped  the  desired 
eflect,  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  Bertha  re- 
samed  their  natural  color,  and  she  reco- 
vered herself  sufficiently  to  thank  them,  and 
to  say  that  if  her  carriage  was  in  waiting  she 
would  wish  to  return  home  immediately,  as 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  person  whom  she 
bad  known  under  very  painful  circum- 
BtaoceSy  had  disturbed  her  spirits  too  much 
to  permit  her  looking  at  the  ceremony 
about  to  lake  place  with  the  interest  it  de- 
served. 

But  upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  her 
carriage  was  not  in  waiting,  nor  her  valet- 
de-place  either,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to 
exert  herself  still  further,  and  submit  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  accompanying  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  the  chapel  of  the  con- 
vent, which  they  entered  by  a  private  door, 
notice  being  given  that  the  ceremony  was 
about  to  begin. 

A  scene  of  great  confusion,  meanwhile, 
was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  convent. 
The  novice,  whose  features  had  so  painful- 
ly affected  the  unfortunate  Bertha,  was 
conveyed  to  her  cell  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, from  which  she  was  not  restored  till 
after  long  and  repeated  applications  of  the 
strongest  remedies  that  the  terrified  sisters 
could  apply,  and  when  at  length 'she  reco- 
vered her  senses,  their  troubles  were  by  no 
means  at  an  end,  for  she  began  almost 
clamorously  to  demand  the  attendance  of  n 
confessor.  At  any  other  time  such  a  requi- 
sition from  an  inmate  of  that  house  suffer- 
ing under  affliction  either  of  body  or  mind, 
would  have  met  with  immediate  compli- 
ance, but  now  there  was  great  difficulty, 
great  demur. 

"  There  are  just  enough  to  do  the  ser- 
'vice  of  the  altar  handsomely,"  said  the 
stately  Sister  Eugenie,  knitting  her  brows, 
**'  and  what  will  the  lord  cardinal  thmk  if 
the  convent  of  the  Santa  Consolazione  can- 
not command  a  proper  attendance  of  offi- 
ciating priests  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this?" 

'*  I  must,  I  must/'  exclaimed  the  novice, 
vehemently.  "  The  loss  of  my  soul  will 
rest  as  an  eternal  burden  upon  yours  if  you 
refuse  me  a  confessor.  I  must — I  must 
confess,  and  instantly,  or  it  may  be  too 
laic." 

Persuaded  from  this  last  phrase  that  the 
novice  believed  herself  to  be  dying,  a  feel- 
ing of  terror  took  possession  of  those 
around  her,  lest  indeed  the  last  offices  of 
the  church  should  be  denied  her  through 
their  oegligence  or  indifference.      Even 
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Sister  Eugenie  allowed  that  this  was  not  a 
moment  to  stand  upon  ceremony,  even 
though  that  ceremony  concerned  the  splen- 
dor of  the  service  about  to  be  performed 
before  the  altar  of  La  Santa  Consolazione. 

'*  Let  Father  Maurizio  be  brought  hither 
instantly,"  she  said ;  **  he  will  be  still  ia 
the  sacristy.  Sister  Clara,"  she  added,  ad- 
dressing the  oldest  female  in  the  room,  "  go 
you  and  see  to  it.  It  is  a  moment  of  peril 
when  a  house  like  this  is  open  even  for  this 
holiest  of  offices." 

The  summons  thus  sanctioned  was  im» 
mediately  conveyed  to  Father  Maurizio, 
who  obeyed  it  without  a  moment's  delay, 
for  he  was  told  that  a  dying  novice  required 
his  aid.  The  holy  sisters,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  temptation  to  enter  the 
gallery  of  their  chapel,  still  continued  ia 
attendance  at  the  bed-side  of  the  novice, 
all  reverently  lefl  the  room,  when  the  priest 
entered,  and  the  confessor  and  his  penitent 
were  lefl  alone. 

The  confession  was  not  a  short  one,  and 
when  it  was  over  two  or  three  of  the  good 
nuns,  who  still  resisted  their  longing  desire 
to  enter  the  chapel  that  they  might  atteud 
their  suffering  sister  in  her  hour  of  need, 
entered  her  cell,  and  found  .her,  though 
certainly  not  in  danger  of  immediate  death, 
extremely  pale,  and  still  trembling  violehtlj 
from  the  atrit^ion  it  was  evident  she  had 
under£[one. 

o 

The  c^eremony  in  the  chapel,  meanwhile, 
was  proceeding  with  becoming  pomp  and 
solemnity,  and  even  Bertha,  though  still 
suffering  from  the  unexpected  shock  at  see* 
ing  a  person  whom  she  had  hoped  never  to 
behold  again,  forgot  for  a  moment  her  own 
sorrows  and  sufferings  as  she  gazed  at  the 
delicate-looking  young  creature  who  had 
found  strength  to  renounce  all  that  this 
world  has  to  offer  of  lovely,  loving,  and  be- 
loved, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reward 
for  the  sacrifice  in  another. 

The  exhortation  pronounced, and  the  tre- 
mendous ceremony  ended,  the  newly-made 
nun  retired  into  the  convent,  where  she  was 
to  find  all  that  was  lefl  to  her  of  earth,  through 
a  door  that  opened  on  one  side  of  the  altar, 
and  the  company  who  had  witnessed  it  be- 
gan to  disperse.  Bertha  too  well  knew  the 
punctuality  of  Luigi  to  feel  any  doubt  as 
to  finding  her  carriage  in  attendance  at  the 
door  of  the  church,  and  thankful  that  she 
should  so  soon  be  restored  to  the  solitude 
for  which  she  was  longing,  she  was  anxious- 
ly endeavoring  to  make  her  way  through 
the  crowd,  when  she  felt  her  arm  gently 
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touched  by  a  hand  that  evidently  had  not 
come  in  contact  with  it  by  accident.  She 
looked  round,  and  saw  an  elderly  man  in 
the  dress  of  a  Romish  ecclesiastic,  but 
not  in  his  clerical  vestments,  who  imme- 
diately addressed  her  in  French,  request- 
ing that  she  would  have  the  kindness  to 
remain  in  the  chapel  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
he  had  a  communication  of  great  impor- 
tance to  make  to  her. 

"  To  me,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  extreme- 
ly pale.  **  Can  it  be  from  her  ? — Is  it  pos- 
sible that  she  should  seek  any  communica- 
tion with  me  I" 

"  Your  conjecture  is  evidently  right. 
Miss  Harrington,"  replied  the  priest.  *'  You 
suppose  that  it  is  the  unhappy  Mathilde 
Labarre  who  has  sent  me  to  ypu,  and  you 
are  not  mistaken." 

"  Sir,  sir,  I  cannot  see  her,  indeed  I  can- 
not/' cried  Bertha  earnestly,  though  suffer- 
ing herself  to  be  led,  or  rather  guided  by 
the  priest,  whose  hand  still  rested  on  her 
arm,  into  the  sacristy.  "  You  cannot  know, 
she  cannot  have  told  you  all  the  misery  she 
has  caused  me.  Oh,  sir,  for  pity's  sake 
never  let  me  look  upon  her  more !" 

"  Pardon  me,  young  lady,  she  has  told 
xne  all,"  replied  Father  Maurice,  **  and  I 
can  too  well  understand  your  natural  unwil- 
lingness to  see  her,  to  attempt  persuading 
you  to  overcome  it,  nor  will  it  be  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  the  very  proper  object 
that  she  had  in  view  in  giving  me  the  com- 
mission which  I  am  now  executing.  Sit 
down.  Miss  Harrington,"  continued  the  old 
man,  kindly,  as  he  set  a  chair  for  her. 
**  Though  it  will  be  less  terrible  for  you  to 
listen  to  me  than  to  her,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  discussion  cannot  be  entered  upon 
at  all,  without  causing  you  great  agitation, 
great  suffering." 

"  I  will  bear  every  thing  that  you  shall 
tell  me  it  is  necessary  I  should  bear,"  replied 
Bertha,  touched  by  the  tone  of  genuine 
compassion  in  which  the  old  man  addressed 
her,  **  I  will  bear  every  thing  if  you  will 
promise  me  that  I  shall  not  see  her." 

**  I  do  promise  you.  Miss  Harrington," 
lie  replied,  "  and  in  return,  you  must  pro- 
mise me,  that  excepting  to  your  father,  you 
ivill  never  repeat  what  I  am  about  to  dis- 
close. It  was  confided  to  me  in  all  the  sa- 
cred security  of  confession,  and  it  is  only 
permitted  to  reach  you  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  tend  to  console  you  under  your  heavy 
affliction." 

"  Console  me  t"  repeated  Bertha,  with  a 
shudder. 
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"  Yes,  Miss  Harrington/'  replied  the 
priest,  "  if  all  this  unhappy  woman  has  re- 
vealed to  me  be  as  true  as  I  suppose  it  to 
be,  you  will  find  consolation,  oh,  great  and 
lasting  consolation  from  what  it  is  in  my 
power  to  tell  you.  Will  you  give  ide  the 
promise  I  require  ?" 

*'  I  will,  sir,"  replied  Bertha,  solemn^. 
"  I  do  promise  you." 

"  You  promise  me  never  to  reveal  the 
circumstances  I  am  going  to  state,  except 
to  your  father,"  said  the  priest. 

"  I  wish  not  to  make  any  exception," 
returned  Bertha,  a  crimson  flush  covering 
her  pale  cheeks  for  a  moment,  and  then 
leaving  them  apparently  paler  than  before. 

''  You  will  thank  roe  for  the  exception 
ere  we  part,"  said  Father  Maurice,  looking 
at  her  kindly,  "  and  charged  with  this  con- 
dition, I  again  ask  if  you  give  me  your 
promise  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Bertha. 

'*  Let  me  spare  you,"  resumed  the  priest, 
"  all  unnecessary  minuteness  of  reference 
to  the  dreadful  scenes  which  preceded  your 
departure  from  your  father's  house.  You 
were,  and  are  very  young  to  form  such  hor- 
rible conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of 
all  you  have  endured,  as  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve from  your  agitation  at  the  encounter 
with  this  guilty  woman,  you  have  done. 
You  suspect  Mathilde  Labarre  poisoned 
your  mother?" 

'*  Her  maid  suspected  it,  and  she  told 
me,"  said  Bertha,  speaking  with  difficulty. 

*'  My  miserable  penitent  supposed  it  was 
so,"  resumed  Father  Maurice ;  "  but  she 
supposed  also  that  she  was  not  the  only 
person  suspected  by  the  maid — ^she  sup- 
posed— " 

Bertha  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  raised 
her  hand  as  if  to  forbid  his  going  farther. 

''  Oh,  speak  it  not  1"  she  cried.  *'  Have 
pity  on  me  I  Let  me  go — let  me  go,  and 
hide  myself  from  every  body." 

The  old  priest  looked  at  her  with  an  eye 
that  spoke  no  want  of  feeling. 

**  Do  not  believe,"  he  replied,  *'  that  I 
would  have  detained  you  here  lor  the  sole 
purpose  of  reviving  feelings  which  have 
made  your  young  check,  my  daughter,  paler 
than  it  ought  to  be.  That  a  fearful  crio^ 
has  been  committed,  has  been  rightly  guess^ 
ed,  but  bless  the  mercy  of  God  which  per- 
mits you  to  know  that  your  surviving  parent 
had  no  share  in  it.  Of  great  and  grievous 
sins  your  unhappy  father  has  been  guilty, 
but  of  this,  he  is  as  innocent  as  you  are. 

''  Thank  God  !"  cried  Bertha,  sinking  oa 
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her  knees,  and  raising  her  clasped  hands  to 
hearen.  "  Oh,  praised  and  blessed  he  the 
Father  of  all  mercy  that  has  taken  this 
frightful  weight  from  my  heart !  And  yoa, 
a  stranger,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  as  I 
ought?'*  and  here  poor  Bertha  burst  into  a 
aalotary  flood  of  tears,  of  which  erery  drop 
that  fell  seemed  to  give  her  relief. 

The  good  Father  Maurice  proved  his 
sympathy,  by  letting  them  flow  without  in- 
terruption, but  in  truth  it  was  partly  that  he 
might  remove  the  drops  from  his  own  eyes, 
that  he  turned  from  her  so  completely,  and 
when  he  again  approached,  and  offered  his 
haod  to  raise  her,  sh|  looked  at  him  with  a 
feeling  of  affectionate  gratitude  that  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

"  Sit  down  for  a  moment,  my  dear  child," 
he  said,  replacing  her  in  the  chair  she  had 
before  occupied,  "  and  tell  me  if  you  would 
wish  that  I  should  communicate  any  fur- 
ther particulars  of  her  confession?  She 
has  given  me  unrestricted  permission  to 
tell  yoa  all ;  and  may  the  earnestness  of  her 
wish  to  relieve  your  mind  from  the  dreadful 
fluspicion  which  she  herself  endeavored  to 
throw  upon  your  father,  together  with  the 
heavy  penance  she  is  to  undergo,"  he  add- 
ed, crossing  himself,  **  may  it  assist  in  re- 
conciling her  soul  to  God  1  Tell  me,  my 
poor  chUd,  have  you  strength  to  listen  to 
any  further  details  V 

Bertha  paused  for  a  moment  ere  she  re- 
plied.    Her  heart  sunk  within  her  at  the 
idea  of  hearing  any  voice  dwelling  upon 
the  dreadful  theme  which  she  had  so  often 
prayed  in  secret  and  in  silence,  might  be 
permitted  by  Heaven  to  pass  from  her  me- 
mory as  a  dream,  and  as  a  delirious  dream, 
she  had  almost  taught  herself  to  believe  it. 
There  was  a  sort  of  filial  impiety  in  suf- 
fering her  mind  to  rest  on  the  suspicions 
which  the  unguarded  words  of  her  mother's 
maid  had  awakened,  that  made  her  feel 
this  effort  to  forget,  or  rather  to  render 
Tague  and  uncertain,  all  that  occurred  on 
the  dreadful  night  of  her  mother's  death,  as 
an  imperious  duty ;  and  much  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  she  pursued  every  occupa- 
tion that  had  power  to  interest  her  mind 
arose  from  this.     But  still  there  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,   though    resolutely 
guarded  from  every  voluntary  movement  of 
recollection,  a  dark  and  heavy  load,  which 
the  words  of  the  friendly  confessor  had  re- 
moved in  a  degree  that  had,  comparatively 
i^>eaking,  restored  her  to  happiness;   and 
for  a  moment  she  was  tempted  to  say,  "  No ! 
no  i  name  it  not  again !    It  is  past,  it  is 


gone,  it  is  over !  Oh,  never  .let  it  come  to 
me  again !" 

But  before  the  words  were  spoken  she 
remembered  bow  utterly  alone  she  was,  how 
totally  beyond  the  reachof  learning  any  thing 
that  might  enable  her  to  decide  upon  what 
she  ought  to  do.  Her  position  relative  to  her 
father  was  now  completely  changed.  Not 
only  had  she  in  her  recent  thoughts  accused 
him  of  having  participated  in  the  horrid 
prime  which  had  deprived  her  of  a  mother,, 
but  she  fully  believed  that  his  hateful  para* 
roour  was  still  his  companion,  and  earnestly 
as  she  had  labored  to  drive  all  such  thoughts 
from  her  mind,  had  been  living  under  the 
torturing  conviction  that  her  mother's  hon- 
ored place  was  usurped  by  her  murderer. 
This  it  was  which  made  her  endure  the  un- 
congenial home  upon  which  she  had  been 
cast,  and  the  idea  that  any  remonstrance 
to  her  aunt  against  it  might  lead  to  her  be- 
ing recalled  to  Castle  Harrington  would 
have  sufficed  to  chain  her  to  it  forever. 
But  now  every  thing  was  changed,  new  du- 
ties seemed  to  arise  before  her  eyes,  but 
before  she  could  take  any  step  towards  per- 
forming them,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  still  learn  much  which  it  was  possible 
the  revelations  of  the  repentant  novice  might 
have  disclosed.  Almost  desperately  there- 
fore she  resolved  to  hear  all  that  the  kind 
priest  had  to  say,  and  again  fervently  thank- 
ing him  for  his  goodness  to  her,  she  declared 
her  wish  to  hear  all  that  he  thought  it  de» 
sirable  she  should  know. 

'*  You  have  decided  wisely,  my  daugh- 
ter," he  replied.  ''Painful  as  the  theme 
must  be,  it  is  better  that  you  lose  not 
this  opportunity  of  learning  facts  which 
probably  may  have  an  important  influence 
on  your  future  conduct.  And  yet  it  maj 
not  be  needful,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  I 
should  repeat  to  you  at  length  all  the  dis- 
closures of  this  unhappy  woman.  Unhap- 
pily you  roust  already  t>e  aware  that  a  sin- 
ful connexion  existed  between  her  and 
your  father.  But  deeply  as  this  is  to  be  de- 
plored on  his  account,  it  is  but  just  to  tell 
you  that  the  guilty  confession  to  which  I 
have  been  listening  clearly  proves  that  all 
the  most  appalling  features  of  the  crime 
belonged  to  Mathilde  Labarre.  She  states 
that  her  principal  reason  for  taking  the 
situation  of  your  governess  was  the  know- 
ledge she  had  obtained  of  your  father's 
propensity  to  {gallantry ;  that  she  soon  ob- 
tained great  influence  over  him,  and  flatter- 
ing herself  that  it  was  much  greater  than 
she  afterwards  found  it,  she  conceived  th6^ 
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horrible  Bcheme  of  remoying  your  honored 
mother,  in  the  hope  of  being  installed  as 
the  lawful  mistress  of  the  castle  in  her  place. 
The  first  movement  of  your  father's  mind  on 
learning  the  dreadful  catastrophe  was  to 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  Miss  Labarre's 
guilt.  He  might  perhaps  have  been  awake, 
even  at  that  dreadful  moment,  to  the  proba- 
bility that  suspicion  might  fall  upon  him- 
self. But  be  this  as  it  may»  it  is  evident 
that  he  did  all  he  could,  and  very  skilfully 
too,  to  dissipate  the  suspicion  which  this  sud- 
'den  death  occasioned.  In  this,  it  seems,  he 
was  quite  successful,  which,  as  she  truly 
says,  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  immedi- 
ately parting  with  her.  In  a  paroxysm  of  ter- 
ror that  seems  to  have  seized  upon  her 
after  the  fatal  catastrophe,  she  left  the  cas- 
tle, but  .was  brought  back  to  it  by  your 
father,  who  enforced  her  remaining  there 
for  some  weeks ;  but  nothing,  by  her  own 
account,  could  be  more  hostile  than  the 
terms  on  which  they  lived  during  this  inter- 
val. His  horror  and  detestation  of  the  deed 
she  had  committed  seemed  to  have  rendered 
her  presence  a  punishment  almost  propor- 
tioned to  the  sins  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  she  confesses  that  her  first  feel- 
ings of  repentance  arose  from  witnessing 
the  passionate  grief  with  which  your  father 
mourned  for  the  wife  he  had  injured  and 
lost.  May  this  repentance  avail,''  added  the 
priest,  crossing  himself,  "  but  the  death  of 
your  mother  is  not  the  only  one  that  lies 
upon  her  soul.  The  only  person  whose  evi- 
dence she  had  cause  to  fear  was  the  personal 
attendant  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  and  to 
this  poor  woman  she  administered  repeated 
doses  of  a  slow  but  subtle  poison  which 
gradually  paralyzed  her  limbs,  and,  ere  long, 
-produced  death.  I  really  believe  that  it  is 
now  only  for  your  father's  sake  that  she 
wishes  the  whole  of  this  terrible  history  to 
be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  and  she  wish- 
•ed  this  last  atrocious  act  to  be  communi- 
cated to  you,  that  you  may  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  any  indiscretion  on  your 
part,  as  no  disclosure  can  be  feared  from 
any  other  quarter." 

"Even  without  the  promise  given  it 
would  be  buried  safely  with  me,"  replied 
Bertha,  solemnly.  "  But  can  you  tell  me, 
sir,  if  you  gathered  from  any  thing  she  said 
the  motive  of  my  unhappy  father  for  keep- 
ing me  thus  estranged  from  my  home?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Harrington,"  answered  Fa- 
ther Maurice,  ''I  can  answer  that  qaes- 
<ion  distinctly.     Your  being  sent  off  in  the 
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first  instance  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
overwhelming  horror  in  which  he  found 
himself  plunged,  and  from  which  it  was  his 
first  object  to  withdraw  you ;  and  I  suspect 
that  your  not  being  recalled  arises  from  a 
want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  your  father, 
who  dreads  to  see  the  child  he  has  rendered 
motherless  by  his  infidelity,  though  not  bj 
his  hand." 

''  And  must  we  then  remain  estranged 
forever  ?"  said  Bertha,  mournfully. 

"  I  scarcely  perhaps  know  enough  to  be 
a  proper  adviser,"  replied  the  good  man, 
''  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  best 
perform  your  duty,  yc^ng  lady,  by  returning 
to  him.  Mademoiselle  Labarre  stated  her 
belief  that  one  source  of  the  misery  ia 
which  she.  saw  him  plunged  arose  from  the 
idea  that  you  might  implicate  him  in  the 
fearful  crime  that  has  rendered  you  both  so 
desolate ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  power  of 
removing  this  agonizing  idea  from  his  mind 
is  reason  sufiicient  to  induce  you  to  go  to 
him,  without  thinking  of  any  other ;  though 
there  maybe  many." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Bertha,  rising 
with  sudden  energy,  "  you  are  right,  good 
father.  1  feel  it  at  my  heart,  and  that  shall 
guide  me.  I  have  trusted  to  my  poor  head 
hitherto,  and  now  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
had  acted  very  ill.  Alas*  alas!  my  father 
must  indeed  be  wretched  I  May  heaveo 
pardon  me  for  having  judged  him  wrong- 
ly!" 

*'  Atone  for  it  my  child  by  breathing  to 
his  ear,  and  to  his  alone,  the  solemn  secret 
of  this  day's  confession.  Go,  then,  and  roaj 
the  God  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures 
with  a  father's  pitying  eye,  protect  and  sus- 
tain you !" 

Once  more  Bertha  uttered  an  earnest  as- 
surance of  her  deep  gratitude,  and  departed 
from  the  church,  her  carriage  and  her  won- 
dering servants  having  been  long  waiting 
for  her  at  its  door. 


Deeply  now  had  Bertha  cause  to  deplore 
the  thoughtless  expenses  in  which  she  had 
indulged  herself  since  her  arrival  at  Rome. 
Bronze  copies  afler  the  antique,  if  they  are 
in  a  good  style  of  workmanship,  cost  a  good 
deal,  and  so,  too,  do  mosaics,  and  well-cut 
intaglio  imitations  of  first-rate  gems ;  and 
in  all  these  little  gauds  and  toys  she  had 
indulged  herself  so  freely,  that  the  second 
remittance  of  her  increased  allowance  was 
ao  nearly  gone,  as  to  leave  her  with  verj 
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Jittle  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  her 
•carriage    and    servants    for    the    current 
months. 

Had  she  possessed  the  means  of  paying 
for  her  journey  she  would  have  set  off  the 
very  hour  her  accomplished  Luigt  could 
have  obtained  her  a  passport  and  so  forth 
€n  regU^  but  this  was  now  impossible,  and 
notwithstanding  the  inexpressible  consola- 
4ion  afforded  by  the  information  she  had 
received,  she  felt  a  miserable  restlessness 
from  her  enforced  continuance  at  Rome, 
which  made  her  look  forward  either  to  the 
arrival  of  her  cousin  or  of  her  next  remit- 
tance with  feverish  impatience.  She  felt, 
indeed,  that  she  should  find  some  difficulty 
in  explaining  to  Vincent  the  cause  of  her 
sudden  determination  to  return.  The  im- 
possibility of  her  doing  so  having  been 
again  and  again  the  theme  of  lamentation 
in  her  conversations  with  him.  But  this 
was  nothing  compared  to  the  agony  of  being 
thus  kept  from  atoning  for  her  involuntary 
fault,  and  of  her  bestowing  on  her  suffer- 
ing and  contrite  father  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only  consolation  the  world  had  left  for 
him.  Her  increased  allowance  had  hither- 
to been  carelessly  received,  and  without  in- 
spiring the  slightest  sensation  of  gratitude. 
But  now  she  seemed  to  feel  that  her  unhap- 
py parent  did  all  he  dared  to  do  towards 
contributing  to  her  comfort,  and  proving 
that  his  thoughts  were  with  her.  But  Vin- 
cent came  not,  and  two  months  hsid  still  to 
wear  themselves  away  before  she  could  act 
upon  the  resolution  she  had  taken. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  of  adventures  as 
•ctf  sorrows.     When  they  come. 

They  come  nut  single  spies,  bat  in  battalions. 

Plots  were  certainly  thickening  round  Ber- 
tha, nor  were  the  Roberts  family  beyond 

the  reach  of  rather  startling  vicissitudes. 
•        ••••• 

''I  give  you  notice,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Edward  Roberts,  rushing  into  his  mother's 
bed-room  in  rather  an  unceremonious  style, 
'*  I  give  you  fair  notice  that  preaching 
•won't  do  for  me  now,  so  don't  try,  if  you 
please.  I  don't  suppose  you  have  the  pow- 
•er,  have  you,  of  accommodating  me  with 
three  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"  Three  hundred  fiddle-sticks,  Edward  I 
What  joke  are  you  upon  now  V*  returned 
his  mother,  who  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
having  just  received  an  invitation  to  an  am- 
Jyassadorial  ball. 

Joke,   mother?    You  will  find  soon 
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enough  that  it  is  no  joke,  I  promise  you. 
I  have  lost  bets  to  the  amount  of  three  him- 
dred  pounds ;  and  it  is  no  good  for  me  to 
give  my  I.  O.  U.  for  them,  unless  1  am  sure 
of  being  able  to  take  them  up.  Can  yo8» 
or  can  you  not,  get  this  money  for  me?" 

"  Most  certainly,  Edward,  I  cannot,"  re* 
plied  his  mother,  in  considerable  agitation. 
''Your  poor  father  is,  no  doubt,  getting 
more  twaddling  and  imbecile  every  day. 
But  this  would  rouse  him  to  fresh  life  and 
opposition,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  We 
should  not  only  fail  of  getting  such  a  sum 
as  that,  but  take  my  word  for  it  we  should 
have  him  getting  troublesome  again  about 
every  shilling  we  wanted." 

"  Then  my  last  race  is  run,  mother  I" 
replied  her  son.     "  I  must  shoot  myself." 

"  Nonsense,  Edward  !  How  can  you  be 
so  wicked  as  to  try  to  frighten  me  by  talk- 
ing such  rodomontade?  I  don't  see  anj 
thing  at  all  just  at  present  that  can  justify 
us  in  being  out  of  spirits.  Only  see  the 
fuss  that  Theresa  Yabiolporakiosky  makes 
with  Agatha  !  I  am  quite  sure  she  might 
go  and  live  with  her  any  day.  And  as  to 
Maria,  who  really  grows  handsomer  every 
day,  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  me  who  there  is 
in  Rome  that  Prince  Frederigo  Paulovino 
appears  to  care  about  excepting  herself?  It 
is  impossible  not  to  see  it.  The  thing  is  as 
clear  as  light  Can  you  deny  this  Ed- 
ward ?" 

"Oh!  dear  no,  ma'am.  The  thing  is 
very  evident  indeed — only  you  know  the 
prince  is  unfortunately  married,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  hope  from  that  quarter  that 
our  beauty  should  be  transmografied  into 
La  Princesse  Maria.     This  is  unlucky,  you 


see. 
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"  Not  at  all  unlucky.  You  really  speak 
as  if  you  had  left  England  and  your  leading- 
strings  yesterday.  I  never  said  that  I  ex- 
pected to  see  her  made  Princess  Maria  Pau- 
lovino. I  am  not  so  wicked  as  to  wish  for 
any  one's  death.  But  it  is  her  success  I 
am  talking  of — the  high  fashion  that  you 
must  perceive  she  is  in,  if  you  are  not  turned 
blind  with  your  odious  betting.  It  is  thai 
I  am  talking  of,  Edward,  and  it  is  that 
which  I  am  alluding  to  when  I  say  that  her 
prospects  are  good." 

"  Well,  mother,  so  much  the  better  for 
her,"  returned  the  young  man.  "  But  if 
you  know  what's  what,  enough  to  under* 
stand  the  sort  of  condition  I  am  in  at  pres- 
ent, you  would  not  think  my  prospects  verj 
good,  I  promise  you.  So  I  will  beg  you  to 
stop  shorti  ma'am,  if  you  please,  in  your 
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erowings  about  your  daughters,  and  recol* 
lect  that  you  are  now,  perhaps^  looking  at 
your  son  for  the  last  time." 

*'  How  very  silly  it  is  of  you,  Edward, 
to  try  to  bully  me  in  this  way  by  threaten- 
ing to  blow  your  brains  out.  How  can  you 
think  I  am  such  a  goose  as  to  believe  you," 
returned  his  mother  with  a  tone  and  man- 
ner which  proved  she  had  profited  a  good 
deal  by  past  experience.  **  Perhaps  it  will 
do  you  good  to  hear  that  we  are  invited  to 
the  ball  that  people  were  talking  of  last 
night  at  the ambassador's  ?" 

But  Mrs.  Roberts  was  considerably  alarm- 
ed when  she  saw  the  lips  of  her  handsome 
son  become  suddenly  white,  while  he 
stamped  his  foot  vehemently  on  the  floor  as 
he  replied,  '*  Madam,  this  is  no  laughing 
matter.  The  man  I  owe  the  money  to 
is  Prince  Frederlgo;  and  if  you  have  a 
grain  of  common  sense  lefl,  you  may  guess 
without  my  telling  you  the  sort  of  reception 
I  should  be  likely  to  meet  at  the  ball  you 
talk  of,  if  I  appear  there  with  my  bets  un- 
paid. It  is  very  likely  you  may  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Maria  in  the  very  ten- 
derest  of  all  possible  flirtations  on  one  side, 
and  Miss  Agatha  on  the  arm  of  her  princess 
on  the  other,  showing  her  admirable  tact  by 
not  hearing  a  word  of  what  is  murmured 
from  a  moustache  into  her  highness's  off 
ear.  All  this  is  very  likely,  and  may,  as 
you  say,  promise  well.  But  you  will  see 
ME  looked  at  from  head  to  foot  by  the  high 
mightiness  who  is  making  love  to  my  sister, 
in  a  style  that  will  be  perfectly  well  under- 
stood by  the  knowing  ones  to  mean, '  I  in- 
tend to  kick  you,  young  sir,  at  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity.'  And  kick  me  he  will, 
ma'am,  you  may  depend  on  it,  notwith- 
standing his  tender  passion  for  my  sister." 

It  is  always,  or  almost  always,  easy  to 
see  when  a  man  is  in  earnest,  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  plainly  saw  that  her  son  was  in 
earnest  now.  She  did  not  indeed  believe 
that  he  had  any  serious  thoughts  of  shoot- 
ing himself,  bat  she  saw  plainly  enough 
that  the  high  place  in  society,  of  which  she 
bad  just  been  boasting,  must  inevitably  be 
endangered  if  her  son  exposed  himself  to 
such  a  meeting  as  he  described.  Instead 
of  replying  to  him  in  the  same  light  tone 
she  had  used  before,  she  remained  for  some 
moments  silent,  and  when  at  length  she 
spoke,  it  was  in  a  manner  that  showed 
Slie  was  quite  as  much  in  earnest  as  him- 
self. 

"I  doubt,"  Edward,  said  she,  if  you  are 
an  all  aware  of  the  great  difficulties^  nay,  it 


may  be  the  utter  ruin,  in  which  your  un- 
thinking folly  is  likely  to  plunge  us.  If 
you  think,  my  son,  that  you  and  your  sis- 
ters  can  be  taken  from  a  small  faded  house 
in  Baker-street,  where  we  thought  our- 
selves lucky  if  we  could  catch  the  wife  of  a 
knight,  that  we  might  delight  our  ears  by 
the  sound  of  '  her  ladyship,'  if  you  think 
that  you  can  all  be  taken  from  such  a  home 
as  that,  and  thrown  into  the  greatest  inti- 
macy with  princes  and  dukes,  princesses 
and  duchesses,  without  some  difficulty,  you 
are  mistaken.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  for 
you  all  (and  this  I  believe  nobody  will  deny) 
in.  contriving  to  do  this  with  no  greater  ex- 
pense in  the  way  of  lodgings  than  what  ife 
pay  here.  Nobody  can  say  that  I  have  ev^r 
indulged  my  pride  by  inviting  a  single  crea- 
ture to  visit  us  here,  except  just  leaving 
cards  in  a  morning.  Have  I  spent  a  sin- 
gle farthing  upon  giving  any  one  even  a 
cup  of  tea  ?  Have  I  not  managed  to  get 
you  all  received  night  after  night  into  all 
the  finest  drawing-rooms  in  Rome,  without 
ever  dreaming  of  giving  any  parties  in  re- 
turn? Who  is.  there,  then,  that  can  re- 
proach me  with  extravagance  or  bad  man- 
agement ?  But  yet,  Edward,  all  this  can- 
not be  done  for  nothing — you  know  it  can't 
— you  know  what  your  own  dress  has  cost, 
and  you  may  guess,  then,  mine  and  year 
sisters  cannot  have  been  a  great  deal  leas. 
This  and  the  carriage,  and  the  being  oblig- 
ed to  have  something  like  a  regular  dinner 
every  day  on  account  of  Miss  Harrington, 
has  obliged  me  to  push  your  father  to  the 
very  utmost  for  money.  And  to  tell  you 
the  truth  at  once,  Edward,  I  don't  think  he 
has  lost  his  faculties  enough,  though  he  does, 
poor  man,  drink  brandy-and-water  every 
night,  to  make  him  draw  a  check  for  three 
hundred  pound  more  of  capital,  witboat 
more  fuss  and  difficulty  than  I  know  ho# 
to  stand,  therefore,  if  you  please,  yoa  maM 
ask  him  for  the  money  yourself." 

Her  son  who,  during  thb  whole  of  thi^ 
long  speech,  had  sat  with  his  arms  on  the 
table,  and  his  face  resting  upon  them,  noir 
looked  up  with  a  desperate  sort  of  wildness 
in  his  eyes  that  certainly  did  frighten  his 
mother  considerably,  and  when  he  spoke  4 
there  was  nothing  either  in  his  words  or 
manner  to  comfort  her. 

*'  This  is  your  answer,  ma'am,  is  it  V  he 
said,  with  a  sort  of  unnatural  quietness. 
"  Then  I  will  wish  you  good  monting,"  and 
he  rose  from  his  seat  as  he  spoke. 

''Stay,  Edward,"  said   she,  laying  ber 
band  on  his  arm,  and  almost  facing  him  to* 
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sit  down  again.  '' Stay,  my  dear  boy.  I 
have  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth  as  to 
the  hopelessness  of  getting  sueh  a  sum  of 
money  from  your  father  just  at  present,  with- 
out such  a  scene  as  it  would  be  much  bet- 
t^  to  avoid.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  leave  me  in  this  way,  without  a  word 
of  consultation  upon  any  other  way  of  get- 
tipg  out  of  the  scrape." 

"  Consultation  !  Words  won't  pay  debts, 
ma'am.  I  hate  talking  when  no  good  can 
come  of  it/'  said  the  young  man,  gloomily. 
''  Bui  good  may  come  of  it,  Edward," 
she  replied.  *'  Do  tell  me,"  she  added, 
lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  do  tell 
m^  whm  do  you  propose  to  put  your  plan 
IB  execution  about  marrying  Bertha? 
You  have  not  given  it  up,  have  you  ?" 

'*  What  has  that  to  do  with  what  we  <are 
now  talking  about?  If  I  marry  the  girl  to- 
day, can  she  give  me  three  hundred  pounds 
to  morrow  ?"  replied  the  young  man,  impa- 
tiently. 

**  I  don't  know  about  to-marrow«— bvt  it 
wteuld  not  be  very  long  first,  depend  upon 
it  Besides,  Edward,  if  you  would  but  leave 
off  frowning  so  savagely,  and  let  us  set  our 
wits  to  work  together  as  to  how  things  might 
be  managed,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  we 
might  hit  upon  something  or  other  that  might 
help  to  get  you  through  your  difficulties, 
great,  as  I  must  say,  you  have  managed  to 
make  them." 

*'  I  will  not  be  reproached,  ma'am,"  said 
her  son,  with  a  good  deal  of  vehemence. 
**  That  I  will  not  bear,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
tell  you  so  at  once." 

**  I  don't  mean  to  reproach  you,  my  dear 
boy.  I  vow  and  declare  that  I  had  no  such 
idea  in  my  thoughts.  Quite  the  contrary, 
Edward.  What  I  was  thinking  of,  my 
dear,  was  this.  I  know  all  about  debts  of 
honor,  remember,  and  that  they  must  always 
be  paid  almost  directly,  and  all  that,  but 
yet  I  think  that  with  your  cleverness,  and 
my  cleverness,  to  help  you,  something  might 
be  done  to  gain  a  little  time — only  a  very 
little,  remember." 

**  Impossible,  ma'am  !  Dont  delude  your- 
self with  any  such  nonsense." 

'*  Well !  but  only  jnst  hear  me,  Edward. 
Of  course,  my  dear,  you  miist  not  attempt 
IQ  pas8.it  over,  even  for  a  day,  as  if  you 
ha4  forgotten  it.  I  know  all  that  just  as 
well  as  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  nodding 
her  bead  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  in- 
telligence. **  On  the  contrary,  Edward,  I 
would  not  have  you  lose  an  hour,  or  hardly 
a  momeat,  excepting  to  hear  what  I  have  got 
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to  say  before  you  go  to  Prince  Frederigo. 
If  you  don't  find  him  at  home,  leave  your 
card  with  a  message,  or  a  little  scrap  of  pa* 
per  that  you  can  have  ready  written,  which 
would  show  at  once  that  you  have  no  inten] 
tion  of  behaving  unhandsomely ;  and  the  mes- 
sage  should  be  to  say  that  you  greatly  wish 
to  have  the  honor,  or  pleasure,  which  ever 
you  like  best,  of  seeing  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes. And  then  you  may  be  very  sure  that 
he  would  send  for  you ;  and  when  you  do 
get  at  him,  you  must  not  look  as  frightened 
and  as  miserable  as  you  do  now,  but  you 
must  have  rather  a  gay,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  confidential  air,  and  tell  him  that 
though  you  should  never,  under  other  cir« 
cumstances,  have  thought  of  troubling  him 
with  your  private  affairs,  yet  that  you  trust 
he  will  favor  you  with  his  attention  for  five 
minutes.  And  then,  Edward,  you  ought  to 
look  very  happy  and  very  triumphant,  and 
go  on  to  tell  him  that  though  the  trifle  you 
have  lost  to  him — be  sure  you  say  trifle, 
Edward^that  though  the  trifle  you  have 
lost  to  him  would  have  been  of  no  great 
consequence  at  any  other  time,  it  was  verj 
inconvenient  at  this  moment,  because — and 
here  you  should  laugh,  and  hesitate  a  little 
— because  you  were  this  very  night  to  elope 
with  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  world,  whose  h^ 
ther,  a  man  of  very  high  rank  and  enormous 
fortune,  opposed  your  happiness  because 
you  could  not,  during  the  lifetime  of  your 
father,  come  forward  with  an  income  equal 
to  her  own.  You  should  then  add,  in  a  gay, 
laughing,  coaxing  sort  of  way,  that  you  hope 
and  trust  he  will  give  us  a  day  or  two  for 
the  redeeming  your  I.  O.  U.,  as  you  cannot 
pay  it  immediately  without  dipping  so  deep- 
ly into  your  travelling  purse  as  to  render  the 
elopement  impossible.  Because  of  course 
you  cannot  apply  to  your  father  and  mother, 
who  would  not  consent  to  such  a  thing  for 
the  world." 

Something  like  a  smile  took  place  of 
the  portentous  frown  with  which  the 
young  man  had  hitherto  listened  to  his 
mother. 

**  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  you  seem  to 
have  considerable  talent  in  the  romanc- 
ing line,"  said  he ;  "  and  I  won't  deny  th^t 
such  a  statement  might  be  made  in  the  tone 
you  describe,  without  giving  the  prince  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  I  was  a  swindler.  But 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  is  to  come 
next  ?  Becauae  this  confidential  statement, 
you  know,  will  not  do  above  <Hice.  Do  you 
think  it  will  ?" 

"No,  certainly,  Edward,"  replied   his 
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mother,  laughing, "  I  do  not  think  it,  nor 
do  I  intend  that  yon  should  try.  Only  get 
him  to  give  you  a  little  law,  and  the  rest 
will  he  all  plain  sailing." 

"Plain  sailing!  What  can  you  mean, 
ma'am  7  Are  we  all  to  sail  away  from  Rome? 
Is  that  your  project  t" 

"  No,  not  all,  Edward— only  you  and 
your  wife." 

"  My  wife  t  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to 
get  married  to  that  odious  Bertha  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours?"  exclaimed  the 
youth,  the  awful  frown  again  taking  pos- 
session of  his  features. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  look  fierce 
about  it,  Edward.  I  am  sure  I  have  let 
you  go  on  your  own  way  very  patiently,  and 
had  really  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  your 
own  time  about  it.  And  now  it  is  you,  and  not 
I,  who  have  made  it  necessary  for  you  to  mar- 
ry her  immediately.  If  the  prince  gives  you 
leave  and  license  to  set  off  on  this  expedi- 
tion, and  even  if  there  were  no  Maria  in 
the  case,  I  don't  think  he  could  refuse — 
but  if  he  does  give  leave,  he  must  know  as 
well  as  you  do,  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
done  in  a  moment.  You  must  get  out  of 
the  way  of  putsuit — nay,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  you  must  not  go  all  the  way  to 
Scotland  before  you  can  get  married.  But 
when  you  are  once  the  pirl's  husband,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  Sir  Christopher  won't 
let  your  name  be  posted  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing three  hundred  pounds.  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Edward  ?  Can  you  suggest  any 
thing  better  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  I  can — that 
is,  if  you  really  think  it  impossible  to 
make  my  father  give  me  the  money.  I 
should  like  that  a  great  deal  better/'  he  re- 
plied. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible,"  said  his 
mother,  frowning  in  her  turn:  "but  you 
may  try,  if  you  please — you  may  go  to  him 
this  moment,  if  you  like  it,  and  try  what 
you  can  do." 

"  Not  I,  ma'am,  I  promise  you,  I  have 
no  taste  f«»r  that  sort  uf  thing.  But  by 
the  way,  mother,  will  you  be  so  obliging 
as  to  lell  me  how  I  am  to  set  off  with  Miss 
Bertha  on  a  journey  to  Scotland  without 
any  money?  Do  you  keep  a  little  hoard, 
ma'am,  always  ready  for  the  purpose?" 
demanded  the  youth. 

"No,  indeed,  Eldward,"  she  replied, 
"  Heaven  knows  I  have  not  twenty  p<>und»i 
at  my  command,  if  my  life  depended  upctn 
it,  and  we  have  already  got  milliners'  billiji 
here  that  were  perfectly  unavoidable,  bui 
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not  the  more  easily  paid,  for  all  that. 
However,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken^ 
your  good  father  has  still  got  his  wits- 
enough  about  him  to  give  us  a  check  for 
this,  if  he  never  gives  us  another.  I  have- 
never  plagued  you  about  it,  but  he  has- 
asked  me  over  and  over  again  when  I 
thought  it  was  likely  to  happen. 

Edward    drew   forth   a   sigh    of  great 
length  and  depth. 

"  Well  then,  I  anppoae,"  said  be,  *«  that 
I  must  really  submit,  and  swallow  the- 
gilded  pill.  Oh,  heavens,  how  I  shall 
hate  her!  And  the  poor  dear  Countear 
Tornorino! — it  will  give  her  a  dreadfol 
pang,  1  know.  You  must  promise  thM 
you  and  the  girls  will  be  most  particularlj^ 
civil  and  attentive  to  her;  and  tell  Agatha 
not  to  be  rude  to  the  tiresc»me  husband^ 
though  1  know  she  hates  his  love  and 
waltzing,  as  much  as  I  adore  both  in  bit 
wife.  But  I  shall  like  to  find  you  all  great 
friends  when  I  come  back." 

•*  Very  well,  my  dear,  we  will  promise 
to  do  every  thing  you  wish  in  that  way,'*' 
replied  his  mother,  delighted  to  have 
brought  him  at  last  to  do  what  she  had 
often  feared  would  be  t(K>  long  delayed. 
"  I  will  go  to  your  father  directly,  and  get 
what  I  think  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pur* 
pose ;  he  will  be  ready  enough  to  give  it, 
ril  answer  for  him.  Poor  man  !  he  ofteo- 
says  it  is  the  best  stake  we  have  yet 
to  play  for,  but  1  won't  allow  that  yet — ^I 
wish  Ly  1 1  berry  would  come  on  to  Rome  at 
once — he  never  saw  Maria  looking  as  aba 
does  now.  But  we  must  not  stay  gossip* 
ing,  Edward,  you  must  go  your  way,  and  I 
niusit  go  mine,  and  may  success  attend  us 
both." 


From  Tfth*t  Mafnsim. 

THE  PICTURK  COLLECTOR. 

BY  PETKa  PAUL  PALETTE. 

H.\viKo,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Ma- 
i^Mziite,  e}*sayed  a  pen  and  ink  portrait,  or  ra 
jlier  !«ketch,  of  the  Picture  l>rff/^r, — which 
-ketch,  li<mever  bundling  and  uiiariisticnl  in 
fxecuiioM,  |i<  Hses^ed,  we  are  hold  to  affirm, 
a  prHty  cl"i«e  rerceiMbhiiice  to  the  pernc^nage 
iiiempted  to  be  |Mirirayed,— we  now  pr€>» 
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pose  to  try  our  hand  on  the  Collector  of  pic- 
tures, and  produce  a  pendant,  a  companion, 
to  that  sketch ;  believing  that,  as  we  have 
done  our  best  to  *'  show  up"  the  knavery 
of  the  one,  we  are  now  bound  to  make  a 
simihr  exhibition  of  the  vanity,  credulity, 
gullibiiity  of  the  other. 

The  Picture  Dealer  we  described  as  an 
ingenious,  jockey-like,  small-conscienced 
individual,  whose  pleasant  occupation  is  to 
disftose — for  as  much  money  as  he  can  pos- 
sibly obtain — of  certain  articles  designated, 
in  the  dainty  phraseology  of  the  craft,  as 
"  the  inimitable  productions  of  the  Old 
Painters;'*  and  the  Picture  Collector  may 
be  said  to  be  (in  too  many  cases  will  the 
description  hold  good,)  the  simple,  inno- 
cent, unfortunate  person  whose  weakness  it 
is  to  buy  them. 

Amongst  the  middle  classes  of  society 
one  consequence,  frequently,  of  the  accu- 
muljition  of  wealth,  in  business  or  other- 
wise, is  what  is  very  significantly  termed  a 
"  taHte  for  pictures."     With  his  horse,  his 
phaeton,  and  his  new  house,  the  well-to-do 
tradesman,  or  professional  man,  if  he  be 
ambitious  to  acquire  among  his  friends  the 
reputatif)n  of  a  person  of  elegant  mind,  or 
have  been  inoculated,  by  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance, with  a  love  for  the  Arts,  com- 
monly **  sets  up"  a  lew  *'  fine  old   paint- 
ings," '*  choice"  pniducticms  of  the  pencil 
of  Claude,   Rubens,    Rembrandt,   Titian, 
Corregio,  and  others — (»1]  great  names,  be 
it  remarked, )  expending  sometimes  in  the 
purchase  of  the  same  a  sum  of  money  that 
would  have  built  him  a  substantial  house, 
or  been  a  handsome  portion  for  one  of  his 
children.     Look  around   the  walls  of  such 
a  collector  as  this  1     8up|M)8ing  he  has  not 
had  the  ^enseto  confess  his  ignorance,  and 
keep  at  his  elbow  an  experienced  friend  to 
aid  m  the  selection  of  hi;i  pictures,  but  has 
gone  unadvisedly,  blindly  to  work,  trusting 
to  Ui»  own  sagacity  and  taste^  and  buying 
every  thing  with  a  name,  that  was  offered 
to  liis  notice  by  the  knaves  who  thrive  upon 
such  aax  he ;  what  are  the  pictorial  ''  gems" 
we  sec  hanging  in  his  rooms?  the  peerless 
pearls  of  i^hicli  he  is  so  vain?  the  prodi- 
gies (>f  Art  on  which  he  has  attempted  to 
biJilci    up  the  reputation  of  a  connoisseur 
and  n  man  of  elegsuit  mind?     GUriug  and 
vile  ciipies,  not  worth  a  groat!    woni-out 
daubs,  rubbed  and  sconred  to  the  very  can- 
vass*, %vliich,  if  iliey  were  entire,  would  be 
dear    nt  a  ptmud  \h*t   wagi.u  load  ! — things 
called  atuuifs,  hplahhy  and  coarse,  with  a 
wa»t  (leal  nitre  smoke  than  Jtre  about  them, 
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and  the  only  merit  of  which  consists  in  a 
certain  something  that  may  be  mistaken 
for  merit,  something  which,   by  a  willing 
imagination  may  be  construed  into  an  in- 
dication  of  future    excellence  ! —  with    a 
sprinkling  of  pictures — the  best  of  the  "  col* 
lection" — by  scholars  or  imitators  of  the 
Masters  of  painting,  men  of  mediocre  and 
mere  workshop  talents,  who  never  could 
achieve  original  excellence,  but  copied  the 
style  and  painted  in  the  manner  of  others ; 
and  some  of  these  imitative  efforts,  perhaps, 
so  vilely  bepainted  over  by  the  **  restorer," 
that  scarcely  a  square  inch  of  the  original 
remains !     These  are  the  wretched  things 
which  constitute  this  "  choice,  invaluable 
collection,"   and   many   another  similarly 
formed ;  things  which  libel  the  fair  fame 
of  Rubens,  Vandyke,   Da  Vinci,    Titian, 
Claude;  and  which,  if  these  men  of  geniua 
could  rise  from  their  graves  to  behold,  would 
make  the  very  hair  of  their  heads  stand 
erect  with   horror.     "  Pray,   sir,"  says  a 
friend,  to  this  sage  collector  of  a  twelve-^ 
month's  experience,  "  what  is  that   very 
brown  painting  over  the  fire-place?"  points 
ing  to  a  miserable  abortion  by  some  dauber, 
who  must  have  hung  himself  in  despair. 
"  That,  sir,  is  Samson,  with  the  jaw-bone 
of  an  ass,  about  to  slay  the  Philistines ;  and 
1  firmly  believe  a  genuine  Domenichino. 
Very  fine  I    marvellous  I    powerful   color  t 
extraordinary   anatomy !      I  have   an   en- 
graving of  the  picture."   "  0(thts  picture?" 
quietly   inquires  his   friend.     "  Certainly, 
sir,  of  this  very  identical  picture.     I  can 
trace  it  line  by  line.     This  painting  is  val- 
ued at  <£500,  and  what  do  you  think  I  gave 
for  it?"  exultingly  he  asks.    "  Can't  guess." 
"  Only  £25.     Just  like  begging  it !     Met 
with  it  by  accident  in  an  out-of-the-waj 
place,  amongst  some  old  furniture  which 
had  been  bought  at  Lord  Fitznoodle's  sale, 
without  a  frame,'  and  covered   with  dust ; 
but  I  soon  saw  what  it  was — a  gem  I   a 
treasure  !  and  was  never  more  surprised  in 
my  life — delightfully  surprised — than  when 
the  man  in  the  shop  asked  me  but  £25  for 
it.     To  be  sure  he  was  an  ignoramus  :  he 
knew  a  table  from  a  chest  of  drawers,  and 
both  from  a  joint-stool;    but  he   did  not 
know  a  Domenichino  from  Adam  or  a  rhi* 
noceros ;  and  in  all  probability  was  content, 
like  a  silly  fellow,  with  a  few  pounds  profit 
on  his  purchase.     Of  course  1   bought  the 
picture  immediately,  without  making  mahy 
inquiries  about  it — brought  it  home  under 
my  arm — had  it  cleaned  and  framed — and 
it  is  DOW  valued  at  £6fiQ !    By  a  moat  ex- 
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iraordiirary  bit  of  luck,  in  a  few  days  after 
I  bought  it,  I  accidentally  picked  up  the 
engraving,  and  at  the  same  place  I  The 
man  was  ignorant  he  had  such  a  thing, 
until  he  discovered  it  among  some  old  books 
purchased  at  the  same  sale.  Singular  coin- 
cidence, wasn't  it  ?"     "  Very." 

The  fair  and  full  value  of  the  picture  is 
twenty-five  shillings !  The  collector  has 
been  completely  victimized.  No  doubt  the 
painting  was  what  dealers  term  a  "  plant ;" 
that  is,  a  picture  purposely  placed  for  sale 
in  some  convenient,  inconvenient,  hole- 
and-corner  situation,  in  the  "  run"  of  some 
particular  buyer  or  buyers  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  catch.  Such  a.  '*  plant"  we  occa- 
sionally read  of  in  the  newspapers,  in  some 
such  paragraph  as  this  : — '*  A  singular  piece 
of  good  fortune !  We  copy  the  following 
from  the  Southampton  Mercury.  John 
Thomas,  waiter  at  the  '  Black  Boy  and 
Stomachache  Inn,*  at near  Southamp- 
ton, is  in  possession  of  a  remarkably  fine 
painting  by  Paul  Potter,  five  feet  by  three 
feet  six  inches  in  size,  and  in  very  beautiful 
preservation,  which  he  bought  for  £S  only, 
at  the  sale  of  an  old  lady's  effects  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ,  and  which  has  been 
valued,  by  competent  judges,  at  <£3000. 

liord  N—  and  the  Marquis  of  L 

have  been  to  see  it,  and  one  distinguished 
connoisseur  of  large  fortune,  we  are  cred- 
ibly informed,  has  actually  offered  for  it 
^1500,  which  Thomas  has  refused,  as  he 
expects  to  realize  a  much  larger  sum.  The 
proprietor,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  is 
very  proud  of  his  speculation,  and  pleased 
with  his  good  fortune,  and  will  oblige,  we 
understand,  any  respectable  person  with  a 
sight  of  the  very  beautiful  painting  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  means  of 
raising  him  into  comparatively  affluent  cir- 
cumstances." 

Now  this  picture  is  a  "  plant,"  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  It  is  the  property  of  some 
clever,  plotting  dealer,  who  has  cunningly 
placed  it  at  the  "  Black  Boy,"  &c.,  to  catch, 
perhaps,  some  "  new  buyer" — some  vernal 
collector  —  of  that  neighborhood.  The 
owner  would  be  delighted  to  get  a  bandjide 
offer  of  £200  for  the  same,  for  which  sum 
we  are  bold  to  affirm,  he  would  ceruinly 
sell  it,  and  give  his  confederate,  the  lucky 
waiter,  a  good  share  of  the  plunder.  Many 
an  inexperienced  collector,  with  no  guide 
but  his  own  taste  and  slender  knowledge  of 
pictures,  has  been  victimized  in  this  or  a 
similar  manner,  and  has  expended  a  con- 
•ideraUe  sum,  and  hung  op  a  qoantitjr  of 
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rubbish,  ere  he  has  the  sagacity  to  detect  a 
"  plant." 

We  remember  a  very  clever  trick  that 
was  played  off,  some  years  ago,  upon  a 
friend  of  ours,  a  gentleman  who  was  just 
then  beginning  to  form  a  collection  of  pie- 
tures,  though  quite  innocent  of  any  know- 
ledge  of  the  masters,  or  the  merits  of  their 
works ;  yet  in  whom,  nevertheless,  the  de» 
sire  to  possess — the  '*  picture-fever,"  as  it 
is  termed — was  like  a  consuming  flame. 
He  was,  moreover,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
sharp  practices  of  dealers;  the  cunning 
tricks  frequently  resorted  to,  for  entrapping 
a  novice,  by  persons  who  have  "  fine  old 
paintings,"  which  they  wish  to  convert  into 
cash,  and  who,  members  of  the  "  Wide* 
awake  Society,"  ever  keep  a  sharp  lodt  out 
for  those  whom  they  can  .dupe.  By  these 
people  our  friend  was  occasionally  let  into 
a  little  secret,  "  much  to  his  advantage/* 
One  drizzly,  unpleasant  evening  in  NoveoH 
ber — the  dusk  was  just  merging  into  night — 
he  was  sitting  quietly  by  himself  in  his  little 
office  parlor,  no  doubt  meditating  on  the 
''  grace"  of  Corregio,  the  *'  q>leBdor"  of 
Rubens,  the  '^  purity"  of  Vandyke ;  and 
longing  to  behold  the  walls  of  his  vtrng 
dwelling  covered  with  the  glorious  prodao 
tions  of  these  mighty  names;  when  his 
musings  were  interrupted,  and  the  poetio 
vision,  of  a  most  gorgeous  collection  in 

Street  entirely   banished  from    his 

imagination,  by  the  announcement  that  a 
person  in  the  adjoining  apartment  wished 
to  speak  with  him  on  a  matter  of  much 
importance.     This  person  was  a  shabby* 
genteel  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  profusion 
of  black  curly  hair,  large  prominent  rolling 
eyes,  a  nose  somewhat  aquiline — rather  a 
Jewish  cast  of  countenance — and  seem* 
ingly,  from  his  decayed  dress  and  subdued 
melancholy  voice  and  manner,  consider ablj 
under  the  weather.     The  purport  of  his 
visit  and  communication  was  this  : — "  Ho 
had  taken  the  great,  and  perhaps  unpardon- 
able liberty,"  he  said,  *'  of  calling  on  our 
friend,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  soma 
few  particulars  in  his  private  history."  [But 
before  we  proceed  farther,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  state,  that  our  friend  is  a  man  of  an 
exceedingly  nervous  and  timid   frame  of 
mind,  soim  alarmed  at  suspicious  appear- 
ances,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  fear  and 
trembling ;  and  he  by  no  means  liked  the 
stranger's  manner  and  appearance  to  begin 
with.    But  the  man  had  no  sooner  made 
this  announcement  relative  to  the  particu* 
lars  of  his  prirat^  Hit,  than  osr  wonhjf 
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friend  began  to  look  upon  him  as  an  assas- 
aia  or  robber  at  Jeast ;  and,  buttoning  up 
bis  coat  and  his  pockets,  and  seizing  a  ruler 
off  Hie  desk  for  his  defence,  tremblingly 
awaited  the  attack.] 

Some  two  years  ago,  the  stranger  went 
on  to  say,  he  was  a  merchant,  residing  in 
Lirerpool,  moving  in  a  highly  respectable 
sphere,  and  in  affluent  circumstances.     He 
traded  extensively  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  was  a  sleeping  partner  in 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  New  York  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  some  ruinous  specula- 
tions of  the  establishment  there,  and  several 
very  heavy  losses  sustained  by  himself  in 
this  country,  his  affairs  became  involved, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  name  appeared  in 
the  Gazette.     While  in  his  prosperity,  (he 
continued,)  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
fine  arts  :    had    one  of  the  choicest   col- 
lections of  paintings  and  antique  sculpture 
in  Liverpool ;  indeed  he  flattered  himself 
Qot  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  that 
place  was  more  of  an  enthusiast  in  art,  or 
had  expended  a  larger  sum  in  the  purchase 
of  the  productions  of  the  great  old  masters, 
than  himself.     His  gallery,  which  he  liber- 
aily  threw  open  to  the  public,  to  improve 
their  taste,  was  the  common  topic  of  con- 
versation in  every  circle ;  Liverpool  con- 
sidered it  an  honor  to  the  town  ;  strangers 
visited  it  as  one  of  the  chief"  lions"  of  the 
place; — in  fact  an  American  citizen  of  im- 
mense territorial  possessions  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  of  extremely  refined  taste, 
bad  once  made  him  an  offer,  for  the  entire 
collection,  of  five  thousand  acres  of  the 
finest  forest-land  in  the  world.     But  he  re- 
jected the  offer,  noble  though  it  was ;  he 
deemed  it  wrong  to  deprive' his  country  of 
the  treasures  of  art  which  he  had  amassed 
together  at  so  much  cost ;  and  thanked  his 
Maker  he  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  pre- 
fer his  own  interest  to  that  of  his  native 
land.     He  had  fully  resolved  to  bequeath 
his  gallery  to  the  nation,  with  the  hope  that, 
from  the  study  of  some  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  antiquity,  a  school  of  art  might  be 
created  in  this  country  which  should  all  but 
rival  that  which  imparts  so  divine  a  glory 
to  the  times  of  Leo  the  Tenth.     But  what 
a  death-blow  to  his  dearest  hope — almost  to 
his  very  existence  as  a  human  being — was 
the   cruel  misfortune  that  befcl   him — his 
bankruptcy — his  being  obliged  to  part  with 
the  very  treasures  which  he  had  fondly  be- 
lieved were  to  hand  down  his  humble  name, 
the   name  of  Stubbs,  to  future  times,  in 
concert  with  those  of  Angerstein,  Beaa- 
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mont,  Carr,  as  a  benefactor  of  his  country 
and  of  civilized  man !     'Twas  not  to  be — 
Fate    had    decreed    otherwise.      Pie  had 
dreamed  wildly — a  poetic  dream — a  radiant 
vision  of  glory ! — he  had  fancied  the  result 
of  his  labors  and  tasteful  research  would, 
in  after  times,  with  some  similar  achieve- 
ment and  benefaction,  be  coupled  together 
in  men's  mouths,  like  "  Pisces,"  in  the  Zo- 
diac— the  Bodleian  Library — the  Gallerj 
of  Stubbs! — never  to  be  disunited  or  torn 
asunder !     'Twas  all  a  dream — a  rapturous 
dream  ! — but  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  that 
vanishes  away  when   man  awakes  to  the 
stern  realities  of  life.     Those  stern  realities 
dispelled  his  pleasant  vision,  as  tempests 
dispel  all  brightness  from  the  sky.     The 
postman  came  with  intelligence  of  losses — 
the  banker  came  with  his  returned  bills — 
the  sheriff's  officer  came  with  his  arrests — 
the  bailiff  came  with  his  execution — Inst  of 
all  the  auctioneer  came  with  his  hammer, 
and  knocked  down  every  stick  and  stone 
he  possessed,  all  his  poor,  dear,  lost  treas- 
ures of  art,  (including  even  a  favorite,  old, 
family  hair  trunk  of  his  wife's,  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  deceased  grandmother,) — to 
the  highest  bidder !     Wo  is  me !  ejaculated 
the  stranger.     Shall  I  ever  forget  the  hor- 
rors of  that  day! — the   day  of  the  sale? 
Shall  I  ever  recover  from  the  aberration  of 
mind,  (our  friend  started,)  brought  about 
by  learning  that  my  Sebastian  del  Pionibo, 
for   which  I  gave — no  matter  now  what 
sum — was  knocked  down  to  one  Wiggins, 
a  dealer  in  coal  tar  and  pickled  herrings, 
and  a  man  with  no  more  taste  than  the 
tongue  of  my  shoe,  for  only  <£377  10s!  ..  . 
He  went  on  to  observe,  that  when  he  stated 
the  whole  of  his  choice  and  valuable  collec- 
tion was  brought  to  the  hammer,  he  omit- 
ted to  make  an  exception  of  ttoo  pictures, 
which,  by  a  lucky  accident  were  preserved 
to  him,  and  saved  from  the  wreck.     These 
pictures~*a  very  fine  "  Hah  of  Cavalry," 
by  Philip  Won ver mans,   and  a  landscape 
equally  fine,  by  Jacob  Ruysdael — were  con- 
sidered by  him  two  of  his  choicest  gems. 
They  were  pure  and  spotless,  and  painted 
in  the  best  manner  of  those  esteemed  mas- 
ters.    He  purchased  them  some  years  ago, 
in    the  Netherlands,  from  the  actual   de- 
scendants of  the  painter,  by  whom  they  were 
treasured  as  the  most  valuable  property  in 
their  possession ;  they  had  remained  with 
the  family  ever  since  they  were  paint  id — 
handed  down  as  heir-looms  from  one  to 
another  ;  and  it  was  cnly  by  paj.ng  a  very 
large  price,  in  fact  an  exorbita  a  price  for 
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them,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  them 
his.  But  happy  was  he  to  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  exquisite,  incomparable  pro* 
ductions,  although  the  cost  was  great.  Had 
the  sum  demanded  been  twice  as  much,  he 
felt  that  he  must  have  been  the  purchaser ; 
he  could  not,  with  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
fine  arts,  have  borne  the  burden  of  existence, 
deprived  of  those  invaluable  pictures,  and 
must  have  made  any  sacrifice  required  to 
obtain  them.  For  several  nights,  after  he 
became  the  possessor,  he  could  procure  no 
sleep ;  the  feverish  excitement  of  his  mind 
would  not  allow  of  slumber  ;  and  he  placed 
the  two  paintings  on  a  table  at  the  foot  of 
bis  bed,  with  a  light  on  either  side,  and 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  contem- 
plation of  their  charms.  He  was  entranced ! 
his  imagination  revelled  in  Elysian  beau- 
ties! and  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body  he  could  scarcely  tell.  He  almost 
felt  as  if  the  genius  of  those  mighty  artists 
had  taken  possession  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
as  though  he  himself  could  create  works 
which  should  rival  theirs  !  For  weeks,  ay, 
months,  the  pictures  occupied  his  thoughts, 
and  haunted  him  day  and  night ;  so  insep- 
arably had  their  many  charms  fastened  hold 
on  his  imagination.  When  he  brought 
them  home  to  Liverpool,  he  of  course  gave 
them  the  best  position  in  his  gallery,  where 
they  riveted  the  attention  of  all  who  did 
him  the  honor  to  look  over  his  walls.  At 
the  time  when  his  misfortune  occurred,  they 
were,  luckily,  in  the  hands  of  a  particular 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  lent  them  for  a  little 
while,  being  an  enthusiast  like  himself,  that 
he  might  quietly  enjoy  them  at  his  own 
house.  His  friend  was  so  kind  as  to  take 
care  of  them  for  him  till  his  affairs  were 
settled :  they  were  not  missed  by  the  cred- 
itors, strange  to  say,  when  the  collection 
was  catalogued  for  sale.  Fortunately  for 
him,  by  some  accident,  they  were  altogether 
overlooked  and  forgotten ;  so  that,  when 
the  business  was  finally  wound  up,  they 
were  handed  over  to  him  again  by  his 
friend  ;  and,  he  must  say,  the  possession  of 
those  two  matchless  pictures  almost  con- 
soled him  for  the  loss  of  all  the  rest.  After 
his  misfortune  he  staid  but  a  short  time  in 
Liverpool :  he  could  not  bear  to  hold  up 
his  head  in  the  place,  for  verj  shame.  For 
a  sensitive  and  honorable  mind  like  his, 
the  disgrace  of  failure  was  too  much  ;  he 
felt  it  too  acutely ;  he  could  not  fight  up 
against  it ;  nor  could  he  again  acquire  cour- 
age to  look  his  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance in  the  face.     He  fled  from  the  town. 


[Not. 

Good  Heav'n  !  what  sorrow  gloom'd  that  parting 

day, 
That  called  him  from  his  natiro  walks  sway ; 
When  the  poor  exile,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look*4  his 

last! 

The  stranger  quoted  Goldsmith,  to  make 
an  impression  on  our  friend.  He  con- 
tinued : — After  quitting  Liverpool,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  where  he 
had  some  wealthy  relatives;  but  his  stay  in 
the  metropolis  was  not  prolonged  beyond 
a  few  weeks,  as  those  same  relatives,  he 
fancied,  greeted  him  not  so  cordially  aa 
they  were  wont  to  do  when  he  was  in 
prosperity.  This  he  could  not  brook.  He 
would  not  submit  to  be  treated  like  a  dog 
by  the  very  people  who  had  lived  in  his 
house,  and  feasted  at  his  table,  for  months, 
when  his  circumstances  were  equal  to  or 
better  than  their  own.  He  left  the  house 
abruptly,  and  came  at  once  to  the  town 
where  he  then  was  dwelling,  (and  where 
our  friend  resided,)  hoping  that  be  there 
should  soon  be  able  to  meet  with  some  con- 
genial employment  whereby  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable subsistence.  He  wished  not  for 
riches,  he  wished  not  for  grandeur  or  sta- 
tion ;  he  had  resolved  to  be  content  with  a 
little,  if  that  little  could  be  procured  in  an 
honest,  honorable  way,  and  would  be  satis- 
fied with  a  crust  and  a  drop  of  water,  so 
that  he  might  be  independent  of  those  who 
scorned  him  for  misfortunes  he  could  not 
help,  and  for  the  bringing  about  of  which 
he  could  by  no  means  account  himself 
blameable.  But  the  tide  of  fortune,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  had  set  in  against  him.  He 
was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  His  laud- 
able design  was  to  be  frustrated,  and  his 
fond  hope  blasted.  Never,  since  he  came 
to  the  town,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  em- 
ployment of  a  nature  suitable  to  his  abilities 
and  time  of  life.  For  several  months,  he 
had  been  in  the  greatest  distress ;  his  wife, 
children,  and  himself,  frequently  on  the  bor- 
ders of  starvation.  They  had  been  com- 
pelled to  part  with  every  little  article  of  any 
value  which  they  possessed,  to  procure 
bread.  Even  the  two  pictures  he  esteemed 
so  highly,  the  "  gems"  he  had  carried  from 
place  to  place,  and  cherished  fondly  as  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  that  he  had  guarded  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  that  were  as  dear 
to  him  as  his  own  heart's  blood, — oh,  how 
it  maddened  him  to  think  of  it  I — even  they, 
his  beautiful  Wouvermans  and  Ruysdael, 
were  at  last  obliged  to  go  to  the  pawnbrok- 
er's, to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence  I 
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It  was  this  that  harrowed  up  his  feelings 
more  than  all  else  that  had  happened  to  him. 
It  was  this  affliction  which  had  been  the 
great  grief  he  feared  he  should  never  over- 
get, — the  blow  from  which  he  apprehended 
he  should  never  recover.     And  the  stran- 
ger buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept 
like  a  child.     Our  friend  was  quite  over* 
come  by  this  tale  of  wo.     A  man  of  much 
sensibility,  his  heart  yearned  towards  the 
stranger   on   account  of  his  misfortunes. 
He  felt  for  him  as  every  one  should  feel  for 
a  brother  man,  heart-broken  and  overwhelm- 
ed with  sorrow;  and  inquired  if  he  could  be 
the  means  of  relieving  his  necessities,  by 
rendering  him  a  temporary  assistance.   The 
straneer  sprang  forward  and  grasped  our 
friend's  hand  most  passionately.     He  said  : 
I  am  starving,  literally  starving.     I  have  not 
tasted  food  for  two  days.     My  wife  is  fam- 
iahing  like  myself;  and  my  poor,  dear,  in- 
nocent little  children,  cry  to. me  for  bread, 
and  I  have  none  to  give  them.     Are  you  a 
husband,  a  father  t — place  yourself  in  my 
situation,  and  imagine  what  must  be  the 
torture  of  mind  I  endure!     1  have  no  pros- 
pect of  employment,  no  money — nothing 
upon  which  I  can  raise  even  a  few  shillings 
to  procure  a  morsel  of  food  for  my  starving 
wife  and  little  ones.     I  am  utterly,  hopeless- 
ly destitute.     My  two  pictures,   the  only 
things  of  value  saved  from  the  wreck  of  my 
fortunes,  I  pledged  with  a  pawnbroker  in 
this  town,  twelve  months  ago,  for  «£10.     My 
Decessities  compelled  me  to  do  it,  much 
against  my  will.     This  very  day  the  time 
expires;  and  if  the  interest  is  not  paid  to- 
night, 1  lose  them  for  ever.     I  did  hope 
some  time  to  be  able  to  redeem  them,  to 
make  them  mine  again,  to  keep  them  in 
my  possession  until  I  die,  as  treasures  I 
would  not  willingly  part  with  for  a  prince's 
ransom.     But  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pay 
even  the  interest,  which  would  save  them 
for  another  year.     They  must  go  from  me, 
they  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  another,  and 
be   mine  no  more.     The  thought  I  cannot 
support;  I  feel  as  though  I  should  go  raving 
road.     It  will  be  too  much  for  me — I  shall 
never  live  to — (and  the  stranger  wept  again  ) 
There  is  one  thing,  said  he,  (after  a  pause, 
and  struggling  to  be  calm,)  that  troubles 
tne  exceedingly.     I  cannot  make  up  my 
rnind  that  that  ignorant  fellow — that  pawn" 
broker, — should  ^ecome  the  proprietor  of 
two  such  invaluable  pictures — and  at  such 
a  price !     Pictures  worth  almost  any  sum 
that  might  be  asked  for  them,  for  a  con- 
temptible ten  pounds !    Will  you  do  me  one 
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kindness  7  said  he ;  will  you  be  my  friend  t 
Five  pounds  would  preserve  roe,  my  wife, 
and  innocent  children  from  starvation.  For 
five  pounds,  then,  I  will  place  you  in  pos- 
session of  these  pictures — these  beautiful 
pictures.  See  here  are  the  tickets  !  Give 
me  five  pounds,  and  the  pictures  shall  be 
yours !  Yours  to  possess,  to  enjoy, — to  be 
a  perpetual  delight  to  you  for  the  remainder 
of  your  days ! 

Our  friend  was  moved.  He  was  thrown 
completely  off  his  guard,  by  the  manner  of 
the  man, — the  earnestness,  the  grief,  the 
passionate  appeal  to  his  benevolent  feelings ; 
and  without  hesitating  a  moment,  put  his 
hand  in  his  pockets,  and  flung  down  on  the 
table  the  sum  required.  The  stranger  was 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude.  He  could  not 
give  expression  to  his  feelings.  The  teai^ 
started  into  his  eyes  as  he  took  up  the 
money ;  and  he  shook  the  hand  of  our  friend 
with  a  grateful  pressure,  that  spoke  more 
than  words.  At  length  he  muttered  the 
word — "  benefactor  T*  and  found  a  voice  to 
call  down  in  broken  accents,  every  blessing 
of  Heaven  on  our  friend,  for  his  merciful 
and  unparalleled  kindness.  He  .wished 
him  every  good  thing  in  this  world,  and  un- 
ending happiness  in  the  next.  Then,  tak- 
ing up  his  hat  to  depart,  he  humbly  requests 
ed  to  be  allowed  to  see  his  pictures  once 
more  when  gracing  his  benefactor's  walls; 
and,  grasping  our  friend  again  by  the  hand 
warmly,  he  looked  unutterable  thanks,  and 
quitted  the  room. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  afler  he  had  left 
the  place,  the  worthy  Collector  began  to 
entertain  some  doubts  whether,  after  all, 
he  had  not  been  duped  by  this  **  child  of 
misfortune ;"  and  asked  himself  the  ques* 
tion,  *'  Have  you  not  been  robbed  of  your 
money,  and  made  the  victim  of  an  ari&il, 
clever  impostor  V*  But,  on  attentively  ex- 
amining the  pawnbroker's  tickets  for  amo» 
ment,  he  very  soon  satisfied  himself  that 
he  could  not  have  been  robbed  to  any 
great  amount,  as  no  pawnbroker  would 
lend  «£10  on  pictures  that  were  not  worth 
at  least  twice  the  money.  He,  therefore, 
made  his  mind  easy  on  that  score;  and,  as 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  prepared  to  go 
in  quest  of  the  pawnbroker's  dwelling.  He 
hoped  to  be  enabled  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  bargain  he  had  made ;  for  though  a 
man  of  a  kind  heart,  and  not  averse  to 
deeds  of  charity,  he  dearly  loved  a  good 
bargain ;  and  if  he  could  serve  another  and 
himself  at  the  same  time,  was  so  much  the 
better  pleased.     We  shall  see  if,  in  this  in- 
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Stance,  he  contrived   to  *'  kill   two  birds 
with  one  stone." 

The  night  was  as  unpleasant  a  one  as 
can  possibly  be  imagined.     It  was  windy  ; 
occasionally  there  came  a  blast  that  swept 
fiercely   through  the  streets,  making  the 
chimney-pots   rattle,   and    bringing   down 
tiles  on  the  pavement  with  a  loud  crash ; 
and  a  thick  drizzling  rain  descended  unre- 
mittingly,  quickly    wetting    through    the 
clothes,  and  filling  every  alley  and  street 
with  a  sloppy  puddle.     Ere  he  started  on 
his  adventure,  the  worthy  but  timid  collec- 
tor deemed  it  advisable  to  request  the  com- 
pany of  a  friend — an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
pictures  like  himself;  for  the  pawnbroker's 
abode  was  situate  in  a  very  low  street,  in  a 
very  low  quarter  of  the  town,  some  couple 
of  miles  away  ;  and  he  was  not  certain  but 
that  the  stranger  might  be  an  assassin  after 
all,  and  intend  to  waylay  him  on  his  route. 
So,  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  thing, 
it  was  as  well  to  be  prepared.     With  great 
willingness  his  friend  agreed  to  accompany 
him  to  the  place,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
twain  sallied  forth.     For  half  an   hour  or 
more  they  perambulated  up  one  street  and 
down  another  ;  through  crooked  lanes  redo- 
lent of  mud  and  disease,  and  alleys,  long, 
filthy,  close,  and  without  a  light — dark  as 
pitch  ; — from  the  wretched  houses  in  which 
emanated,  as  they  passed,  sounds  of  heavy 
blows,  administered  by  drunkarde  to  their 
wives — oaths,  and   shrieks  of  children — 
cries  of  murder — horrible  imprecations — 
laughter,  mingled  with  ''  curses  loud  and 
deep  " — singing,  scolding,  scuffling,  fight- 
ing ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  rain  swept 
against  their  faces,  and  the  wind  buffeted 
them  about, — stumbling — slipping — splash- 
ing— staggering.     At   last,  fatigued,  wet, 
and  somewhat   dispirited,  they  arrived  at 
the  street  where  the  pawnbroker  resided,  a 
filthy,  murderous-looking  lane ;  and  pres- 
ently descried,  to  their  no  small  satisfac- 
tion, the  three  well-known  golden  dump- 
lings, glittering  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  above 
the  door  of  a  low,  mean  dwelling,  whereat 
they  stopped.     '*  Solomon  Levi,  Licensed 
Pawnbroker,"  was  written  in  black  letters 
on;  a  narrow  strip  of  dirty  white  over  the 
door.     **  This  is  the  place,"  said  our  friend, 
and  entered  at  once.     Seated  at  the  desk, 
writing,  was  a  tall,  thin,  very  pale,   bald- 
headed  old  Jew,  with  great,  dark,  swim- 
ming eyes,  one  of  which  had  an  expression 
of  extreme  cunning,  and  appeared  to  smile 
continually,  as  though  it  rejoiced  within  it- 
self tit  some  exquisite  bit  of  roguery ;  the 


[Not. 

other  kept  constant  watch  on  its  move- 
ments, and  seemed  to  live  in  perpetual  fear 
of  being  taken  in  ;  they  were  scarcely  sep- 
arated by  an  exceedingly  thin  ridge  of  nose, 
like  a  macaw's,  that  was  nearly  transparent, 
and  on  the  extreme  tip  of  which  was  sup- 
ported (by  what  means  did  not  appear, 
probably  by  the  same  miracle  as  Mahomet's 
coffin,)  a  pair  of  antique  horn  spectacles, 
which  no  doubt  very  materially  assisted  the 
wearer  in  comprehending  the  profits  of  his 
trade.  This  personage  was  Solomon  him- 
self. At  the  counter  stood  a  Jew  clerk, 
the  very  opposite  of  his  master  in  appear- 
ance ;  for  he  was  stumpy  and  fat,  and  al- 
most as  round  as  one  of  the  gilded  balls 
over  the  door.  His  hair  was  thick  and  cur- 
ly, and  seemed  intended  by  nature  to  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  a  hat;  circular  was  his 
face,  as  the  full  moon,  with  cheeks  like 
threepenny  loaves,  but  destitute  of  the 
slightest  indication  of  whisker,  for  the  good 
seed  had  fallen  on  a  barren  soil ;  his  nose 
was  a  little,  contemptible,  insignificant,  and 
very  commonplace  sort  of  feature :  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  such  noses  might 
be  seen  in  a  crowd  any  day :  like  lago's 
purse,  'twas 

"  Something,  nothing ; 
*Ti«  mine,  'twas  hn,  and  has  been  slave  to  thoa- 
sands;" 

while  in  his  eyes  there  abided  a  laughing 
good-humor,  that  spoke  the  native  compla- 
cency of  his  mind.  This  gentleman  was 
informing  Mrs.  Nokes — a  ragged  woman 
slightly  intoxicated,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  that  looked  as  though  it  ha'd  sucked 
in  gin  with  its  mother's  milk — that  they — 
that  is,  Solomon  and  himself — could  not 
possibly  lend  more  than  fourpence  on  the 
old  tea-kettle,  and  sixpence  on  the  rusty 
blanket,  she  had  brought  to  pledge.  Di- 
rectly our  collector  and  his  friend  entered 
the  shop,  the  fat  Jew  clerk  looked  at  his 
master  and  smiled ;  which  smile  was  imme- 
diat.ely  pitched  back  by  Solomon;  but 
whether  there  was  something  in  the  wet 
and  disordered  exterior  of  the  gentlemen, 
that  savored  of  the  ludicrous,  or  whether 
the  pawnbroker  and  his  clerk  had  any  sus- 
picion of  the  business  about  which  our 
friend  was  come,  did  not  appear.  "  You 
have  two  paintings  in  your  possession,  I  be- 
lieve, pledged  by  a  Mr.  Stubbs,"  said  the 
collector,  explaining  the  object  of  his  visit. 
**  Mordecai  Stubbs  ?"  rejoined  Solomon ; 
— "  Yesh,  sber ; — two  var  fine  picture — 
magnifishent  picture !" 
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"  Could  I  Bee  themt"  inquired  our  frieud. 
**  Shertainly,"  said  Solomon ;  *'  but  I  be- 
liefs de  picture  be  forfeited,  de  intrest  baf 
not  been  paid." 

*'  You  are  greatly  mistaken/'  returned 
the  collector ;  *'  here  are  the  tickets — see ! 
— the  time  is  not  yet  expired." 

**  Oh,  I  shee ;— den  you  haf  bougJU  the 
tickets  of  Mordecai?"  inquired  the  Jew, 
with  a  smile. 
"  I  have/'  replied  our  friend. 
'*  Vill  you  take  de  picture  wid  you,  or 
shall  I  make  out  two  vresb  tickets  in  your 
name?"  asked  Solomon.  "Ten  pounsh, 
de  principal,  and  two  pounsh  de  intrest — 
twelf  pounsh  you  vill  haf  to  pay  me  vor  de 
pair  picture," — calculated  Solomon. 

'*  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  the  paint- 
ings before  I  do  that/'  said  our  friend,  who 
began  to  think  seventeen  pounds  were  rath- 
er too  large  a  sum  to  give  for  a  "pig  in  a 
poke." 

•*  Var  goot,"  replied  the  pawnbroker ; 
"  den  you  musht  pay  de  intrest  virst — two 
pounsh.  Ve  always  makes  de  rule  to  haf 
de  interest  paid  bevore  ve  brinksb  down  te 
tings." 

Our  friend  very  reluctantly  threw  a  couple 
of  sovereigns  on  the  counter,  which  the  fat 
clerk  took  up,  and  rang  several  times  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  good. 

"  Vetch  down  de  picture,  Mosesh," — 
said  Solomon,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound 
of  the  money,  '*  and  be  var  garval  ov  de 
vrame."     Moses  departed. 

The  worthy  collector  now  became  ex- 
ceedingly nervous.  His  face  was  flushed, 
and  his  mind  evidently  much  excited ;  he 
was  full  of  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  his 
speculation — good  or  bad, — hoping  to  find 
he  had  made  a  bargain — fearing  lest  he  had 
been  taken  in.  Hopes  and  fears  alter- 
nated rapidly  in  bis  heart — curiosity  was 
strained,  and  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
In  a  very  little  time  Moses  again  made 
his  appearance,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  some- 
what bulky  package — the  invaluable 
"  gems  " — the  veritable  Ruysdael  and  Wou- 
verinans,  which  were  to  be  "  a  treasure  "  to 
our  friend,  the  finest  pictures  of  his  collec- 
tion;— and  proceeded  leisurely  and  provo- 
kingly  to  untie  every  knot  in  the  string  that 
bound  it. 

"Cut  it— -cut  it  I"  cried  the  impatient 
collector,  offering  his  penknife. 

"  De  string  vill  do  again,  Mosesh/'.  said 
SMomon;  aud  gave  the  fat  clerk  a  know- 
ing look. 

At  length  every  knot  was  untied — the 
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String  slipped  off — the  precious  paintings 
slowly  and  gradually  uncovered.  First  a 
wrapper  of  sheeting  was  removed,  coarse 
2ind  dirty;  then  a  rusty  blanket;  next  a 
huge  quantity  of  paper  was  stripped  away ; 
then  another  bandage  of  sheeting ;  afler  that 
came  a  filthy  table-cover ;  then  paper  again ; 
then  cow-hair ;  then  a  thick  padding  of  cot- 
ton;— at  last  the  "gems"  themselves  ap- 
peared to  light, 

*'  And  sailed  into  the  view  with  all  their  charms.*' 

Ye  gods  and  little  fishes!  can  we  picture 
to  our  mind's  eye  the  looks  and  counte- 
nance of  our  friend,  as  he  stood  and  gazed 
upon  them  for  a  moment !  those  looks  of 
astonishment  and  horror ;  that  visage  where 
indignation,  scorn,  pity,  and  intense  morti- 
fication by  turns  were  seen  chasing  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  The  thing  is 
impossible — it  cannot  be  done.  Our  ima- 
gination is  incompetent  to  the  endeavor. 
He  was  a  done  man — he  saw  it — he  knew 
it — he  felt  it  in  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his 
body.  The  first  glimpse  was  enough  for 
him ;  he  wanted  not  a  nearer,  closer  inspec- 
tion. Such  wretched  abortions  never  de- 
filed canvass  before  nor  since.  They  were 
the  worst  of  all  the  productions  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  paint;  daubers  of  only  an 
hour  old  never  gave  birth  to  performances 
more  miserably  bad — more  horribly  insipid 
— more  stupidly  vile.  The  outside  value 
of  both,  frames  included,  was  forty  shil- 
lings ;  just  the  sum  which  had  been  paid 
for  interest.  With  a  voice  of  desperate 
calmness  our  friend  inquired  where  Mr. 
Stubbs  could  be  found.  Solomon,  of  course, 
'*  didn't  know."  "  Will  you  give  my  com- 
pliments to  him  when  you  see  him/'  said 
the  disappointed  collector,  "and  say,  that 
when  his  misfortunes  bring  him  to  the  gal- 
lows, as  I  doubt  not  they  will,  ere  long,  I 
will  endeavor  to  be  present  at  his  execu- 
tion, and  shall  be  happy  to  whisper  a  few 
words  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  dying 
moments." 

"Var  goot,  shertainly/'  replied  the  Jew, 
with  a  malicious  grin  ;  "  but  vill  you  take 
de  picture  away  now,  or  haf  vresb  tickets?" 

Our  friend  heard  no  more,  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  "  To  perdition  with  the 
pictures  1"  he  shouted  and  rushed  out  of  the 
shop. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mordeeai  Stubbs  had 
been  employed  by  the  pawnbroker,  Solo- 
mon Levi,  to  wait  on  our  friend,  whom  he 
had  heard-  of  as  a  young,  inexperienced, 
and  enthusiastic  collector,  to  ofier  him  these 
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two  "inestimable  paintings/'  and  the  man  r 
of  many  griefs  was  too  pathetic  for  him ; 
the  worthy  collector  fell  into  the  trap,  and 
was  ▼ictimized.  Could  we  have  looked  in 
upon  the  knavish  pair  that  evening,  as  they 
sipped  their  grog,  and  shared  the  seven 
sovereigns  between  them — how  droll !  how 
they  must  have  chuckled  over  the  fun,  and 
plumed  themselves  on  that  delicious  bit  of 
roguery. 

To  wind  up  the  joke,  on  the  following 
day  our  friend  received  by  post  the  subjoined 
note : — 

"  Mr.  M.  Stubbs  presents  his  compliments 

to  Mr. ,  trusts  he  likes  th^  pictures, 

but  is  sorry  to  say  it  will  be  utterly  out  of 
Mr.  S.'s  power  to  call  on  his  benevolent 
friend,  as  he  hoped  and  expected,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do,  to  see  his  dear,  beau- 
tiful Ruysdael  and  Wouvermans  adorning 
the  gallery  of  his  benefactor,  (the  man  of 
all  others  he  shall  ever  be  most  anxious  to 
serve,  whose  great  kindness  he  must  always 
remember  with  gratitude,)  as  he  will  leave 
town  in  the  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  for 
the  North,  whither  he  is  going,  (as  the 
weather  has  cleared  up  so  unexpectedly,) 
to  enjoy  a  week  or  two's  shooting  with  a 
friend." 

Such  tricks  as  this,  and  tricks  of  even  a 
more  artful  description,  are  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  collectors  of  small  experience 
and  much  enthusiasm,  who  are  easily  ex- 
cited, and  ignorant  of  the  knavish  doings  of 
men  who  trade  in  the  "  unapproachable 
productions  of  the  fine  Old  Masters." 
They  should  ever  be  on  their  guard  against 
persons — professed  dealers  or  not,  for  deal- 
ers do  not  always  openly  proclaim  them- 
selves such — who  offer  immense  advanta- 
ges for  a  small  outlay — a  Corregio  or  Claude 
for  a  ten  pound  note,  or  '*  an  old  song  " — 
merely  because  said  dealers  have  come  in- 
to possession  of  said  pictures  under  "very 
peculiar  circumstances,"  and  can  afford  to 
sell  them,  consequently,  a  great  bargain ; 
or  because,  being  driven  into  a  corner  for 
money,  which  they  are  obliged  to  get  to- 
gether by  a  certain  day,  they  are  absolutely 
compelled  to  sacrifice  said  pictures  for  the 
trifle  required ;  or  because  they  are  posi- 
tively wanting  bread,  and  that  trifle  will 
save  them  and  all  they  hold  dear  from  star- 
vation, otherwise  they  should  never  have 
dreamt  of  parting  with  said  pictures  for  less 
than  the  hundreds  of  pounds  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  value  of  those  **  gems ;"  or 
because  said  dealers,  from  reasons  not  spe- 
cified, have  taken  a  sudden  liking  to,  or 
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entertain  great  personal  regard  for  said  col* 
lectors,  and  feel  particularly  desirous  to  be- 
friend them — to  do  them  a  service — to  place 
in  their  possession  property  of  immense 
worth  and  importance  for  next  to  nothing, 
in  order  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  respect,  or 
veneration,  or  gratitude,  or  what  else  they 
please,  there  being,  throughout  the  universe, 
no  other  persons  besides  said  individual  col- 
lectors, to  whom  they  would  offer  such  ex- 
tremely rare  and  precious  treasures  on  suck 
terms ; — or  for  any  other  because  or  reason 
they  may  choose  to  assign.  To  young  col- 
lectors we  would  say — aid  ones  need  not 
the  advice — be  very  suspicious  of  all  such 
offers  as  these,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
philanthropic  dealers  who  profess  them- 
selves so  exceedingly  anxious  to  render  you 
a  kindness.  The  thing  is  absurd.  It  is 
grossly  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible,  and 
cannot  be  done.  Dealers,  we  all  know,  are 
very  sharp,  clever  fellows;  but  we  defj 
them  to  do  any  thing  half  soybo/t^A  as  this. 
If  they  can  sell  you  a  *•  srenuine,  fine 
Claude  "  for  ten  pounds,  though  obtained 
under  the  most  "peculiar  of  circumstan- 
ces," do  not  be  induced  to  give  half  the 
money  for  it ;  for  rest  assured  it  is  not  a 
Claude,  and  they  know  that  well.  Claudes 
do  not  travel  much ;  they  seldom  change 
owners ;  and,  when  people  do  get  posses* 
sion  of  them,  they  are  almost  invariably  kept; 
at  all  events,  when  parted  with,  it  is  on  such 
terms  that  not  many  dealers  can  compass ; 
and  certainly  they  must  have  been  obtained 
under  the  most  extraordinary  of  "  verj  pe- 
culiar circumstances,"  when  they  can  be 
offered  and  afforded  at  the  small  price  of 
ten  pounds  !  At  the  present  day  it  is  pretty 
well  known  where  the  Claudes,  Corregios, 
Leonardo  da  Vincis,  and  such  like,  are  lo- 
cated. Their  whereabouts  are  tolerably 
well  understood.  There  is  not  much  dubi- 
ety concerning  that  matter.  In  this  year 
of  grace,  1845,  not  many  hundreds  are  lurk- 
ing in  obscurity,  in  holes  and  corners,  "  un- 
noticed and  unknown ;"  not  many  scores  are 
hung  up  in  huts  and  hovels;  not  many  doz- 
ens are  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of  fur- 
niture brokers,  or  in  omnium  gatherum 
stores,  among  old  books,  old  roping,  rusty 
iron,  and  doctor's  bottles ;  not  one  we  should 
say,  is  serving  as  the  sign  of  a  public  house; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Picture  Dealer's  oppor- 
tunities of  picking  up  such  commodities  for 
an  "  old  song,"  must,  like  angels'  visits, 
"  be  few  and  far  between."  To  be  sure, 
you  never  can  be  quite  certain  that  such  an 
opportunity  has  not  occurred  to  him,  and 
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that  the  specious  picture  offered  to  your 
notice  is  not  a  "  real,  indubitable,  invaluable 
Claude ;"  nor  can  you  ever  be  entirely  cer- 
tain that  the  Marquis  of  L has  not  had 

a  sale  at  his  mansion  in Square,  within 

the  last  week  or  ten  days ;  and  that  the  pic- 
ture which  you  hesitate  to  purchase  at  ten 
pounds  is  not  the  identical  ''gem"  that 
adorned  his  cabinet,  or  graced  his  gallery- 
walls,  for  so  many  years,  and  that  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Picture  Dealer,  at  the  said 
sale,  for  eight  pounds,  (being  sold  for  that 
sum  in  a  mistake,)  all  the  Marquis's  friends, 
and  all  the  connoisseurs  of  the  metropolis, 
looking  on  with  indifference; — but  if  you 
set  down  such  tale  for  a  lie,  and  such  pic- 
ture as  spurious^  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  thousand  you  will  be  right.  There- 
fore, heed  not  the  asseverations  of  these  bar- 
gain-selling, or  distressed,  or  benevolent 
gentry ;  listen  not  to  their  "  cunningly-de- 
vised fables,"  which,  like  the  songs  of  the 
syrens,  will  lure  you^to  your  ruin  ;  and  de- 
cline all  such  offers,  however  advantageous 
they  may  appear. 

We  would  beg  to  give  one  piece  of  advice 
to  young,  inexperienced  collectors.  We 
would  recommend  them,  when  purchasing 
pictures,  never  to  buy  names :  never  to  make 
selection  of  paintings  merely  because  they 
are  called  Berghems,  Ostades,  Wilsons, 
Domenichinos,  and  the  rest.  If  mere  names 
be  their  object,  we  would  suggest  that  they 
purchase  at  once,  "  Pilkington's  Dictionary 
of  Painters,"  they  will  then  be  in  possession 
of  the  most  magnificent  collection  in  the 
world  !  The  Louvre,  or  national  gallery  of 
England,  is  nothing  to  it.  To  the  dealer, 
who  buys  to  sell  and  get  gain,  the  name  of 
a  picture  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance ;  but  to  the  collector,  who  intends  to 
keep  what  he  purchases,  it  should  matter 
but  little  what  a  picture  is  called^  so  that  it 
possess  merit ;  and  if  it  be  destitute  of  that, 
he  should  refuse  it,  even  though  it  profess 
to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke  himself, 
or  by  an  angel  from  heaven.  In  forming 
his  collection,  let  him  take  this  rule  with 
him  for  his  guidance — it  will  save  him  ma- 
ny pounds,  and  much  annoyance  and  cha- 
grin : — ^never  pay  more  for  a  picture  than  it 
is  worth  as  a  work  of  art ;  in  other  words  — 
let  its  merit  be  the  criterion  of  its  value. 
Purchase  or  reject  it  according  as  it  is  pos- 
sessed or  destitute  of  merit;  and  let  its 
price  be  proportioned  to  its  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. If,  as  a  picture y  it  be  worth  no 
more  than  j^5,  it  would  be  folly  to  give  .£25 
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for  it  because  it  is  called  a  Tenters.  Even 
supposing  it  to  be  actually  a  production  of 
the  great  master  to  whom  it  is  attributed, 
it  is  not  therefore  excellent  by  necessity. — 
The  great  masters,  like  the  small  and  sorry 
ones,  had  their  begipning  and  '*day  of 
small  things  y*  and  their  early  essays,  many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  were  very  indifferent 
performances,  of  little  worth.  Though 
geniuses  from  their  birth,  these  masters 
were  woi  obliged  io  paint  in  perfection  when 
they  first  took  brush  in  hand ;  and  conse- 
quently, if  merit  be  the  criterion  of  value, 
the  best  production  of  a  Buggins  may  be  re- 
ally more  valuable  than  the  early  one  of  a 
Claude.  And  we  mean  to  assert  that,  in 
preferring  the  Buggins  to  the  Claude — to 
such  a  Claude — the  collector  would  evince 
more  sense  and  more  taste  than  if  he  reject- 
ed the  Buggins  to  hang  up  the  Claude. — 
Therefore,  we  say,  with  him  let  the  inirin* 
sic  excellence  of  a  picture  be  the  measure  of 
its  worth  ;  and  let  him  pay  no  more  for  such 
picture  than  what  he  considers  its  value  as 
a  work  of  art. 

We  have  indeed  heard  of  a  gentleman 
who,  in  forming  his  collection — and  such  a 
collection  1  ye  shades  of  the  mighty  men  of 
old ! — made  it  a  rule  never  to  give  more  for 
any  painting  than  the  value  of  its  frame! 
But  this,  perhaps,  was  being  somewhat  too 
cautious! — this  was  being  on  the  '*safe 
side  "  with  a  vengeance  !  And  if  the  num^ 
ber  of  his  pictures — mere  quantity — could 
confer  on  any  man  the  reputation  of  an  en- 
lightened connoisseur,  this  individual  un- 
doubtedly must  have  been  dignified  by  that 
reputation,  for  he  certainly  had  a  few. — 
Down  stairs,  up  stairs,  on  the  stairs,  every 
inch  of  wall  in  every  hole  and  corner,  was 
covered  with  them ;  wherever  a  nail  could 
be  driven,  or  a  picture  hung,  there  was  be- 
held some  "  invaluable  gem,"  some  "inimi- 
table specimen  "  of  the  "  fine  old  masters." 

There  are  one  or  two  very  amusing  sto- 
ries related  of  this  worthy.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  read  man,  and,  in  describing  his 
pictures,  frequently  made  most  ludicrous 
mistakes. 

Being  one  day  asked  the  subject  of  a 
painting,  (Trajan  giving  Audience,  by  an 
imitator  of  Poussin) — "  That,  sir,"  said 
he,  with  immense  pomposity,  is  a  very  fine 
pictur  by  Nicholas  Pussen ;  it  is  the  Ro- 
man Empire  Trejent  receiving  audiences !" 
Another  picture  was — **  The  Roman  Em- 
pire on  horseback,  swimming  across  the 
Tiger!"  (Tiber.)  On  one  occasion,  point- 
ing to  a  large  painting  on  the  staircase,  he 
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obserred,  "  This  is  a  copy  of  Titlyans  Gan- 
nyiny,  (Titian's  Gannyinede,)  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  I  have  seen  that  pictur  of 
Tittyan's,  and  I  think  my  Gannymy  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  his.  If  his 
Gannymy  is  worth  two  thousand  guineas,  1 
don't  see  why  nttite  should  not  be  worth  one 

thousand,  at  least  I" A  very  logical  and 

just  conclusion. 

There  is  another  piece  of  advice  we 
would  beg  to  give  the  inexperienced  collect- 
or. In  purchasing  his  pictures,  if  his  cir- 
cumstances permit  it,  he  should  always  buy 
for  cash.  Let  him  eschew  bartering,  or 
dealings  as  it  is  termed, — t.  e.  giving  one  or 
more  pictures  in  exchange  for  others ; — for, 
unless  he  be  exceedingly  wary,  he  will  inva- 
riably be  a  loser.  Dealers  have  two  prices 
for  their  commodities,  a  cash  and  an  ez- 
ehange  price,  and  the  difference  between 
them  is  very  considerable.  One  of  the 
sharpest  of  the  fraternity  once  replied  to  a 
gentleman  who  asked  the  price  of  a  certain 
picture,  **  five  pounds  cash,  fifty  pounds 
change  P*  This,  no  doubt,  was  intended 
as  a  pleasant  exaggeration ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
two  prices.  It  is  related  of  the  same  wor- 
thy that  he  waited  on  a  collector,  who  was 
notorious  for  bartering,  with  a  picture  which 
he  pleased  to  denominate  a  Gainsborough ; 
and  expecting,  if  it  suited,  to  be  paid  in  ex- 
change, he  put  a  pretty  good  price  on  it  ac- 
cordingly. Some  such  colloquy  as  the  fol- 
lowing passed  between  the  pair. 

Dealer,  The  picture  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  to  your  inspection,  sir, 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gainsbor- 
ough— that  charming  painter  of  English 
landscape  and  rustic  figures — I  ever  beheld. 
You  will  remark  the  uncommon  clearness 
and  purity  of  the  coloring ;  and  the  deli- 
cious sunniness — the  dreamy,  delightful  re- 
pose that  reigns  throughout  the  picture. 

Collector,  Very  sunny  indeed,  Mr.  Deal- 
er, and  not  unlike  the  master  to  whom  it  is 
attributed. 

Deal,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  a  gen- 
uine picture  of  Gainsborough,  in  his  Suffolk 
manner. 

Coil,  So  I  suppose; — and  of  course 
Tery  pure  ? 

Deal,  Very  pure  sir ; — that  is,  there  has 
been  but  very  little  done  at  the  picture — 
just  a  crack  or  so  stopped  up — a  small  hole 
or  two  in  the  sky,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
▼ery  carefully  repaired — nothing — absolute- 
ly nothing  !  (The  fact  is,  the  picture  had 
beeu  entirely  repainted.) 
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Coll,  What  is  the  price  ?  now,  be  mode- 
rate 1 

Deal,  You  cannot  expect  to  get  a  pic- 
ture of  such  importance  for  a  trifle.  You 
know  very  well,  a  fine  Gainsborough  is  not 
to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  and  this  picture  has 
cost  me  a  very  considerable  %um.  If  I  say 
i£100  for  it,  I  am  sure  you,  a  connoisseur  of 
such  distinguished  taste  and  judgment, 
will  not  think  it  too  much.  I  knew  you 
would  be  delighted  with  the  picture — 1  felt 
certain  you  would  covet  it — indeed  I  bought 
it  purposely  for  you. 

ColL  You  are  exceedingly  kind,  I  must 
say.  But  the  price  seems  very  considera- 
ble. I  confess  there  is  something  in  the 
picture  that  pleases  me ;  but  you  can  surely 
take  less  than  £IQ0  for  it.  (The  Collector 
was  not  quite  so  *'  green  "  as  the  Dealer 
took  him  to  be,  and  knew  the  value  of  the 
painting  to  a  nicety.) 

Deal,     Not  a  fraction  less  can  I  take. 

Coll,  Think  again.  Now  1  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  make  you  an  offer. 
I  will  not  give  you  one  shilling  more  than 
the  sum  I  name ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  it 
at  once,  I  will  not  have  the  picture  at  all. 
Therefore,  say  yes  or  no.  In  a  word  I  will 
give  you  £10  for  your  Gainsborough. 

Deal.     Cash  7 

Coll.     Cash. 

Deal.     No '  'change  ? 

ColL     No  'change. 

"  ril  take  it,"  said  the  dealer.  Thinking 
to  be  paid  in  exchange  at  an  enormous  val- 
uation, Mr.  Picture  Dealer  was  wholly  un- 
prepared for  a  cash  offer ;  and  though  the 
disparity  between  the  price  asked  and  the 
sum  offered  was  very  great,  yet  he  could 
well  afford  to  sell  the  picture  for  that  sum ; 
and  as  the  terms  allowed  him  no  chance  of 
driving  a  bargain — of  obtaining  more  than 
the  <£10  offered  him — regardless  of  the  ap- 
parent attempt  at  imposition,  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  set  down  for  a  rogue,  he  unhesita- 
tingly accepted  the  offer,  his  native  impu- 
dence carrying  him  through. 

This  anecdote  will  bear  us  out  in  affirm- 
ing, that  the  collector  may  ubtain  his  pic- 
tures from  dealers  at  much  less  cost,  bj 
paying  cash  for  them,  than  by  resorting  to 
the  practice  of  bartering.  Dealers  soon  get 
to  know  their  customers,  and  the  mode  of 
buying  of  those  customers,  and  price  their 
wares  accordingly.  Some  gentlemen  think 
to  protect  themselves  from  imposition,  in 
trading  with  a  dealer,  by  puttmg  an  enor- 
mous v^aluation  on  the  pictures  which  thej 
offer  in  exchange  for  that  or  those,  they  wish 
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to  possess;   but  this  artifice  recoils  upon 
themselves  ere  long,  for  in  another  transac- 
tion the  dealer  is  prepared  for  his  custom- 
ers, and  puts  such  a  price  on  his  commodi- 
ties as  will  enable  him  to  allow  the  prepos- 
terous valuation  set  on  the  pictures  he  is  to 
receive  as  payment ;  thereby  flattering  these 
gentlemen  into  the  belief,  that  they  are  re- 
alizing an  immense  profit  on  their  cast-out 
rubbish,  and  getting  possession  of  the  paint- 
ings for  which  they  **  deal"  at  little  cost — 
a  most  extraordinary  bargain.     Nine  times 
out  often  this  is  a  gross  delusion,  and  these 
gentlemen  over-reach  themselves.     **  This 
picture,"  says  the  dealer  to  himself,  before 
submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of  a  collect- 
or of  this  description,  **  is  the  very  thing 
for  Mr.  so  and  so.     It  will  suit  him  exactly. 
He  is  fond  of  this  class  of  subjects,  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  school ;  and  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, try  to  deal  for  the  painting.     I  could 
afford  to  take  ^30  cash  for  it,  but  I  must 
ask  him  £\W\  because  I  know  from  expe- 
rience he  will  require  me  to  take  pictures 
in  exchauge,  for  which  I  must  allow  him  an 
extravagant  price.     There  is  that  thing  he 
calls  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of — he  will  value  it  at  j^25   at 
least,  and  it  is  not  worth  more  than  ^5,  per- 
haps did  not  cost  him  more ;  and  there  is 
that  other  Morland/sA  daub — that  will  also 
be  JC25— worth  about  <£5 ;  something  else 
equally  valuable  he  will  find  me  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount ;  or  possibly  I  may 
be  lucky  enough  to  get  from  him  ten  sover- 
eigns besides  the  pictures ;  but  any  way  it 
will  be  as  much  as  I  can  do,  when  his  'change 
is  disposed  of  to  the  best,  to  get  £S  profit 
by  the  transaction." 

It  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  hear  of  the 
odd  variety  of  articles  which  these  dealing, 
bartering,  collectors  will  sometimes  rake 
together  to  offer  in  payment  for  a  picture 
they  wish  to  have,  on  which  a  good  round 
price  is  set — say  i^«>00.  Rather  than  pay 
a  reasonable  sum  in  cash  for  such  painting, 
they  will  search  their  houses  from  attic  to 
cellar,  and  ransack  every  hole  and  corner, 
every  closet  and  lumber-room  in  their 
abodes,  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of 
commodities  to  make  up  the  amount  re- 
quired. 

**  <£500  is  the  price  of  your  Corregio, 
Mr.  Smokembrown,"  says  such  a  dealing 
collector  to  the  person  who  offers  the  pic- 
ture for  sale.  ^"  I  must  say  I  should  like 
to  possess  the  painting ;  and  if  it  will  an- 
swer your  purpose  to  accept  my  offer,  we 
will  strike  the  bargain  at  once.     I  will  give 
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you,  to  begin,  ^5  in  money, — oh !  you 
shake  your  head  ;  that  is  not  enough,  I 
suppose.  Well,  say  ^50  then,  in  money — 
I  will  make  it  <£50 ;  I  will  give  you  ray 
pair  of  Wilson's  at  j^]50;  my  Reynolds' 
portrait  at  ^10;  my  Velasquez  fieggar 
Boy,  at  £\^ ;  my  fine  painting  of  Moon- 
light by  Camphysen,  at  £2o, — very  cheap  I 
I  will  give  you  my  second  best  phaeton — 
the  carriage  I  came  to  town  in  this  morning 
— at  .£20  :  no  money  for  it ;  and,  if  you 
please,  the  chestnut  horse  that  drew  it — a 
better  piece  of  horse-flesh  does  not  go  on 
four  legs — at  ^40.  I  will  give  you  be* 
sides,  that  set  of  old,  carved  Elizabethan 
chairs  in  my  library,  which  you  may  possi- 
bly  make  a  good  sum  of,  at  £\^  ;  actually 
worth  treble  the  money  :  and  that  antique 
japanned  cabinet,  in  the  adjoining  room,  at 
<£25.  I  will  also  give  you  a  lot  of  steel  ar- 
mor of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  which  you 
may  be  able  to  dispose  of  advantageously, 
at  £5XS  ;  a  complete  dinner  service,  very 
handsome,  at  J^5  ;  a  capital  French  or 
molu  time-piece,  at  ^15;  an  excellent  ebo- 
ny German  flute,  with  silver  keys,  at  £^\ 
a  capital  gold  watch,  English  made,  and 
jewelled  in  six  holes,  rather  old-fashioned, 
but  an  admirable  goer,  at  £2^\  a  fowling- 
piece,  double-barrelled,  by  one  of  the  best 
makers,  at  i^lO.  Can  you  do  any  thing 
with  house-slates  or  fire-bricks  ?    I  have  a 

lot  lying   at   the  wharf  down   at  G , 

which  I  would  give  you  an  order  to  re- 
ceive,  at .     Oh,  you  can't !    Verj 

well,  then,  I  will  give  you,  to  make  up  the 
amount,  a  case  of  duelling  pistols,  with 
which  you  can  blow  out  the  brains  of  any 
person  who  may  call  you  no  gentleman,  at 
£\S\  a  dozen  of  very  choice  old  port,  and 
ditto  sherry,  very*  superior  quality,  at  £^  \ 
a  pair  of  engravings,  afler  Wilkie,  at  «£4 ; 
a  handsome  tabla  lamp,  at  £^ ;  and  a  frag- 
ment of  carving,  a  sparrow's  head,  by 
Grinling  Gibbons,  at  30s.  For  the  re- 
mainder, you  shall  have,  if  you  please,  an 
order  on  my  tailor  for  a  suit  of  clothes ;  a 
pair  of  ear-tings  for  Mrs.  Smokembrown; 
a  box  of  cigars  ;  and  a  piece  of  Irish  shirt- 
ing for  your  own  wear." 

With  a  great  deal  of  gravity  the  dealer 
listens  to  this  droll,  multifarious  offer  ;  is 
afraid  it  would  not  suit  him  to  accept  it,  as 
many  of  the  articles  named  he  thinks  he 
could  not  dispose  of,  except  at  a  loss  ;  but 
nevertheless  is  willing  to  accommodate  the 
gentleman,  and  meet  his  views  as  far  as  he 
is  able.  He  proposes  to  inspect  the  various 
items  again,  and  take  the  matter  into  his 
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serious  consideration.  Afler  an  attentive  I 
examination  of  the  things,  he  shakes  his 
head,  to  intimate  the  offer  is  not  quite  sat- 
isfactory; trys  hard  to  get  an  additional 
£20;  but  failing  to  do  so,  reflects  within 
himself,  that  if  he  makes  but  half  the  mo- 
ney of  the  exchange,  he  shall  then  realize 
a  very  handsome  profit  by  the  transaction  ; 
and  so,  though  with  an  affectation  of  ex- 
treme reluctance,  he  at  length  makes  up  his 
mind  to  close  the  bargain.  The  Corregio 
18  sent  home — the  exchange  is  delivered — 
the  money  paid — and  the  clever,  bartering 
collector — done  ! 

But  occasionally,  indeed,  it  happens,  that 
the  collector — some  wary,  old  hand — is 
too  much  for  the  dealer ;  and,  in  a  barter- 
ing transaction,  the  man  of  Claudes,  d&c. 
meets  with  his  match,  and  catcher  a  regu- 
lar tartar,  sharp,  cunning,  and  tricksy  as 
hiroselfl 

"Now,  my  friend,"  said  one  of  these 
wary  ones  to  a  dealer,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, "  shall  we  try  to  deal  for  the  Rubens  ? 
Is  it  to  be  priced  at  tens,  hundreds,  or 
thousands  t  because  it  will  be  just  the  same 
to  me.  I  can  match  it  exactly.  Only  let 
me  have  some  fixed  principle  to  go  upon — 
something  settled  and  understood.  Let  us 
well  comprehend  each  other  at  starting, 
and  we  shall  conclude  the  business  in  a 
flhort  time.  Suppose  we  say  j^OOO  for  the 
Rubens — the  amount  will  be  flattering  to 
both — it  will  be  something  to  talk  about — 
to  brag  ofl  It  will  sound  large  and  nobly 
to  say  we  have  bought  and  sold  a  picture  for 
£2000.  It  will  fill  the  mouths  of  people, 
and  give  you  and  me  importance.  So  let  it 
be  ^2000.  And  now,  how  will  you  be 
paid?  What  say  youtothesetwolandscapes 
by  Vander  Wiggins,  at  .£1000  each  ?  Or 
will  you  prefer  this  fine  sunset  by  Gambo- 
giana,  at  jf  1995,  and  .£5  money  t  Ah,  the 
latter,  I  see !  I  thought  the  five  sovereigns 
would  close  the  bargain." 

This  same  **  old  hand,"  it  is  said,  some 
years  ago,  had  a  large  quantity  of  jewelry 
goods, — watch  seals  and  keys,  shirt-pins, 
brooches,  gold  chains,  and  trinkets  of  va- 
rious descriptions, — bequeathed  to  him  by 
a  deceased  relative,  who  was  a  manufacturer 
of  those  articles;  and  this  stock  of  jewelry, 
as  he  had  no  other  means  of  disposing  of  it, 
he  got  rid  of  from  time  to  time  among  the 
picture-dealers,  by  giving  it  in  exchange  for 
pictures  he  desired  to  possess.  In  one 
transaction  with  a  certain  well-known 
dealer,  he  had  been  rather  worsted,  we  be- 
lieve.    The  dealer    had    out-witted  him; 
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and  he  resolved,  the  next  opportunity  he 
had,  to  be  quits  with  the  gentleman,  and 
to  pay  him  off.  To  effect  this  object,  he 
had  manufactured  for  him  a  number  of 
trinkets  in  imitation  of  those  the  dealer  had 
formerly  received,  but  of  a  very  inferior 
description  ;  ma'de  to  look  pretty  much  the 
same,  but  merely  washed  over  with  gold — 
regular  Jew  merchandize,  and  not  of  one- 
tenth  the  value  of  the  others.  When  the 
dealer  came  again,  as  he  did  in  a  little 
while,  he  waited  on  this  worthy  collector, 
and  proposed  to  have  another  **  deal"  for 
some  jewelry,  as  he  had  been  successful  la 
disposing  of  that  he  had  had  before  very 
advantageously.  Of  course  the  collector 
was  not  unwilling  to  have  another  transac- 
tion, and  looked  out  pictures  to  a  good 
amount.  The  dealer  selected  his  trinkets 
from  the  stock  of  jewelry,  the  bargain  was 
closed,  and  the  paintings  sent  home.  But 
on  the  following  day  back  came  the  dealer, 
in  a  tremendous  passion,  fuming  and  tear* 
ing,  as  if  he  meant  to  pull  the  house  down, 
and  declared  that  he  had  been  grossly  de- 
ceived and  imposed  on,  robbed,  swindled 
out  of  his  property,  by  a  person  he  supposed 
a  gentleman,  but  whom  he  had  discovered 
to  be  a  sharper,  not  many  degrees  above  a 
common  thief. 

"  Why,  what  is  the   matter   now,  Mr. 

?"  said  the  collector,  who  listened  to 

this  outburst  of  rage  with  all  the  coolness 
imaginable. 

"  Matter,  sir  ?"  replied  the  blustering 
dealer, — "  matter  enough  I  think.  You've 
imposed  on  me!  youVe  robbed  me!" 

"  How  so,  sir  1  How  have  I  robbed  you  f 
Inform  me  1"  rejoined  the  collector. 

"  Why,  sir,  these  things,  this  jewelry 
rubbish  I  had  of  you,  for  which  you  charg- 
ed me  J^I50,  is  not  worth  any  thing  like 
the  money.     I  have  had  it  valued,  sir,  by 

Mr. ,  and   he  tells  me  I  have  been 

completely  robbed,"  vociferated  the  dealer. 

"  Pray,  sir,  at  what  sum  did  Mr. 

value  it  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  at  ^60." 

"  Then,  will  you   have  the  kindness  to 

give  my  compliments  to  Mr. ,  and  tell 

him  from  me  that  he  is  an  ass^  and  doesn't 
understand  his  business ;  the  things  are  not 
worth  half  that  money.  And  if  you,  Mr 
Dealer,  will  give  me  <£30,  yon  shall  have 
your  pictures  back  ;  for  that  is  the  outside 
value  of  them,  and  you  know  it  So  per- 
haps you  will  think  the  matter  over,  and  in 
the  mean  time  I  will  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning." 
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The  dealer  took  his  departure,  sorely  ( 
chagrined ;  bat  thoagh  greatly  disappoint- 
ed, he  was  not  mach  hurt,  and  made  up  his 
^  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  got. 
He  thought  it  advisable  to  say  no  more 
about  the  affair,  but  never  could  forgive 
himself  for  having  been  "  tricked."  The 
collector  saw  him  no  more. 

Among  collectors  of  pictures,  there  is  a 
class  of  persons  we  may  denominate  ama- 
teur dealers;  gentlemen  who  buy,  not  from 
any  desire  to  keep  what  they  purchase,  but 
simply  to  sell  and  get  gain  ;  who  are  asham- 
ed of,  who  repudiate  the  name  of  dealer,  but 
who,  nevertheless,    are  not  unwilling  to 
pocket  the  profits  of  dealing,  and  are  deal- 
ers in  fact.  To  be  sure,  they  do  not  depend 
for  their  bread  on  the  gains  they  realize  by 
their  traffic  in  pictures ;  they  have  some 
other  occupation,  perhaps,  which  they  fol- 
low, and  rely  on  for  support ;  but  this  is 
almost  the  only  difference  between  them 
and  professed  dealers,  and  they  are  as  eager 
to  grasp  hold  of  the  few  pounds  which  are 
to  be  made  by  peddling  in  the  arts  as  any 
regular  member  of  the  crafl.     There  is,  to 
ns,  something  exquisitely  droll  in  the  reluc- 
tance  of  these  gentlemen  to  be   classed 
with  dealers,  in  the  anxiety  they  evince  to 
disclaim  the  title,  in  the  horror  with  which 
they  shrink  from  the  obnoxious  appellation. 
They  would  rather  die  than  allow  them- 
selves to  be  called  by  the  opprobrious  name. 
They  are  are  not  dealers ! — oh,  no,  nothing 
of  the  sort  1     They  are  merely  gentlemen 
who  have  no  objection  to  part  with  any  pic- 
tares  they  may  possess,  for  a  consideration, 
—that  is,  a  small  advance  upon  the  cost 
price  of  such  pictures;  and  who  would  sup- 
ply the  places  of  those  pictures  with  others, 
with  which  also  they  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  part,  on  similar  terms.     They  are 
admirers,  lovers,  patrons  of  the  arts,  who 
do  not  wed  themselves  or  bind  their  affec- 
tions, for  ever  and  aye,  to  any  production, 
even  of  the  **  fine  old  masters ;"  but  who  feel 
a  pleasure  in  changing,  in  beholding  fresh 
faces,  iu  frequently  varying  the  aspect  of  their 
collection  ;  to  whom  one  painting  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  another,  provided  it  be 
convertible  into  a  like  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion, {cash  f)  and  one  master  equal  to  an- 
other, provided  his  performance  be  equally 
agreeable,  {saleable  i)     They  see  no  reason, 
if  they  happen  to  have  in  their  possession  a 
genuine  Claude  or  Raffael,  why  they  should 
be  obliged  to   keep  such  painting,  merely 
because  it  was  executed  by  Claude  or  Raf- 
fael ;  nor  why  any  disgrace  should   attach 
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to  them  (or  parting  with  such  painting,  (if 
they  think  proper  to  do  so  at  any  time,  to  a 
friend,  or  friend's  friend,  on  terms  with 
which  they  may  be  satisfied,)  when  they 
can  fill  up  its  place  with  another,  by  Ten- 
iers  or  Ostade,  that  will  afford  them  as 
much,  or  more,  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
tion. What  is  Claude  and  Raffael  to  them^ 
more  than  any  other  master  whose  produc- 
tions will  give  them  as  much  delight  7  And 
if  a  gentleman  collector  wishes  tu  become 
the  proprietor  of  any  "  gem"  or  "  gems'* 
they  may  possess,  (of  course  by  giving 
them  a  satisfactory  equivalent,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  part  with 
such  property  and  sustain  a  loss,)  why 
should  they  be  unwilling  to  gratify  him, 
when  they  can  do  so  without  injury  to 
themselves,  (or,  perhaps,  when  they  can  do 
so  and  actually  better  their  circumstances,) 
and  without  suffering  any  the  least  diroino- 
tion  of  their  pleasure  7  For  their  part, 
they  can  see  no  earthly  reason  why  they 
should  not  accommodate  their  friends,  and 
be  equally  well  pleased  themselves  at  the 
same  time ;  and  therefore  they  can  have 
no  objection  to  part  with  any  picture  or  pic- 
tures in  their  collection  to  any  gentleman 
who  may  be  desirous  to  possess  the  same, 
and  who  is  willing  to  give  them,  for  such 
property,  what  they  consider  the  fair  value; 
/e55than  which,  of  course,  they  shall  never 
feel  disposed  to  take. 

Now,  it  does  not  require  much  penetra- 
tion to  discover  what  these  persons  really 
are :  their  disguise  is  easily  seen  through. 
Without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  they  are  deal- 
ers; dealers  in  heart  and  soul ;  dealers  in 
intent,  in  effect,  in  every  thing,  in  fact,  but 
the  name.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  man- 
ly, would  it  not  be  much  more  honest,  were 
they  to  confess  themselves  at  once  what  they 
must  know  themselves  to  be,  what  every  one 
with  the  least  penetration  roust  perceive 
them  to  be,  and  say  boldly, — We  care  little 
for  pictures  beyond  what  we  can  make  of 
them ;  we  collect  with  a  view  to  sell,  and 
gain  a  profit  by  our  traffic ;  we  take  a  plea- 
sure in  trading  in  the  arts ;  we  are  gratified 
in  buying  and  selling,  in  disposing  advanta- 
geously of  any  work  of  art  we  purchase 
with  that  object ;  we  like  the  occupation^ 
the  excitement,  the  gains  of  dealing  in  pic- 
tures ;  and  we  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
call  and  acknowledge  ourselves  dealers. 
This  would  be  a  straight-forward  and  manly 
course ;  the  world  would  then  know  what 
to  think  of  them,  and  would  accord  to  them 
the  degree  of  estimation  they  merit.  Their 
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character  and  position  would  then  be  deter- 
mined, not  equivocal.  Better  than  cruis- 
ing under  false  colors  1  better  than  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretences  I  Far 
better  than  driving  a  trade  they  are  ashamed 
to  call  bj  its  true  name,  under  cover  of  ex- 
cuses framed,  not  to  say  lies  concocted,  to 
conceal  the  real  nature  of  the  traffic  they 
are  engaged  in,  and  to  which  they  devote 
themselves  with  so  much  zeal,  earnestness 
and  affection. 

Some  of  these  •*  excuses"  are  very  amu- 
sing. One  worthy  gentleman  suddenly  dis- 
covers, on  inspecting  his  stock  of  pictures, 
that,  in  his  eagerness  to  collect,  he  has  ac- 
tually exceeded  the  capacity  of  his  walls  to 
accommodate  with  hanging-room,  numbers 
of  fine  things,  which  he  is  obliged  to  shut 
up  in  closets  and  depositories  of  lumber ; 
he  has  therefore  resolved  to  sell  what  paint- 
ings he  cannot  hang,  thinking  it  a  pity  that 
works  of  such  merit  and  importance  should 
be  lost  to  the  world.  Another  finds,  on 
calculating  the  cost  of  his  collection,  that 
be  has  expended  more  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  pictures  than  his  circumstances 
could  warrant  him  in  doing ;  he  must, 
therefore,  reduce  his  collection,  and  dis- 
pose of  some  of  his  valuable  paintings, 
in  order  to  get  back  capital  which  he 
wants  to  appropriate  to  another  purpose. 
A  third  has,  most  unexpectedly,  sustain- 
ed several  very  heavy  losses  in  busi- 
ness, and  is  absolutely  obliged  to  offer  for 
eale  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  choice  gal- 
lery, that  he  may  be  enabled  to  raise  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  necessary  to  rescue 
him  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  has  be- 
come involved.  A  fourth,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  has  become  excessively  nervous, 
and  very  much  out  of  health;  he  longs  to 
quit  his  residence  for  change  of  air,  but 
cannot  possibly  do  so  unless  he  can  dispose 
of  his  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  feels 
a  burden  upon  his  mind,  weighing  down 
his  spirits,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of 
his  constitution  He  consequently  resolves 
to  part  with  said  pictures,  and  is  happy  to 
get  ridW  them,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  as 
occasion  offers ;  or,  perhaps,  he  announces 
a  sale  by  auction,  and^  by  this  artifice,  ef- 
fects a  clearance  of  the  whole  at  once; 
taking  good  care,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
purchase,  with  the  proceeds,  another  lot  I 

In  some  such  manner  as  this  do  these 
gentlemen  contrive  to  carry  on  their  traffic 
in  the  arts,  and  endeavor  to  blind  the  world 
as  to  their  true  character.  Away  with  such 
despicable  masquerading,  and  cloaking  of 
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the  truth  I  Away  with  such  pitiful  ham- 
bug  1  Stand  forth,  Messieurs  amateurs  I 
one  and  all,  and  take  your  place  with  ac- 
knowledged,  indubitable  Dealers  1 

The  picture  collectors  we  have  had 
in  view,  while  penning  the  foregoing  pages, 
are  of  comparatively  a  humble  order,  to  be 
found  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — 
among  its  well-to-do  tradesmen,  shopkeep- 
ers, professional  men,  gentlemen  at  ease, 
and  the  like;  whose  means,  generally 
speaking,  will  not  adroit  of  their  purchas- 
ing pictures  of  the  first  class,  the  finest 
productions  of  the  great  masters ;  but  who 
form  their  collections,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  many  thousands  of  middle  class, 
inferior,  and  spurious  pictures  annually  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  the  continent, 
and  diffused  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  by  the  hundreds  of  itin* 
erant  dealers  of  whom  these  gentlemen  are 
the  great  patrons  and  supporters.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  be  classed  with  the 
Hopes,  the  Peels,  the  Beckfords,  the 
Mileses,  the  Egertons,  the  Rogerses,  and 
collectors  of  that  stamp,  whose  cabinets 
and  galleries  can  boast  of  possessing  many 
of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world ;  and 
which  glorious  productions  of  the  mighty 
men  of  old  were  obtained,  as  only  works  of 
such  excellence  and  value  can  be.  To 
these  latter  our  remarks  have  no  reference. 
They  are  an  honor  to  their  country,  which 
the  treasures  of  art  they  possess  enrich; 
and  which  treasures,  so  long  as  they  endure, 
will  attract  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  pilgrims  to 
admire  their  transcendant  beauties,  and 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  genius  of  the 
great  artists  who  produced  them. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  subject,  we 
may  be  allowed,  although   professing  oar 
love  and  admiration  for  the  fine  works  of 
the  ancient  masters,  to  express  our  delight 
at  the  fact  that,  among  all  classes  of  col- 
lectors, the  mania  for  collecting  old  pic- 
tures, merely  because  they  are  old  pictures, 
is  on  the  wane.     Thanks  be  to  Art-Unions 
— to  the  improved  public  taste — to  the  nu- 
merous exhibitions  of  the  works  of  living 
artists — to  the   recent    patronage  of   the 
Grown  and  Government — to  the  indisputa- 
ble skill  and  genius  of  our  native  living  ar- 
tists themselves  I     Thanks  to  every  benign 
influence  that  has  turned  the  attention  of 
our  distinguished  connoisseurs  and  patraua 
of  art — that  is  gradually  turning  the  atteu- 
tion  of  all  lovers  and  collectors  of  pictures, 
of  every  class,  however  humble — to  the  adoii'^ 
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rable  productions  of  oar  own  living  painters ! 
No  man  is  now  ashamed  to  confess  his  ad- 
miration of  British  art.     It  is  now  consider- 
ed soft  to  glorify  not  only  the  names  and 
works  of  the  *•  great  old  masters," — Ru- 
bens, Vandyke,  Titian,  Raffael,  Corregio, 
Claude, — but  even  those  of  Eity,  Landseer, 
Wilkie,   Lee,  Turner,    Calcott,   Maclise, 
Eastlake,  Creswick,&.c.  ^.c,  may  be  laud- 
ed without  confusion  efface;  and  not  only 
may  we  publicly  acknowledge  our  admira- 
tion of  their  productions,  and  be  upon  safe 
ground,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  un- 
derstood  that  those   productions  may   be 
hung  upon  our  gallery  walls,  and  the  walls 
of  our  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  and  ac- 
tually bear  up  against  the  "  grace"  of  Cor- 
regio, the  "  splendor"  of  Rubens,  the  "co- 
lor" of  Titian,  the  "  purity"  of  Vandyke, 
the  "  truth"  of  Ruysdael,  the  "  air"  and 
"  beauty"  of  Claude  !     A  fine  Landseer  is 
thought  to  be  no  bad  substitute  for  a  Sny- 
ders — a  Wilkie  for  a  Teniers — a  Turner 
(in   his   intelligible   finest   manner)    for  a 
Claude — a  Stone   for  a  Metru — a  Stanfield 
for  a  Backhuysen — a  Cooper  for  a  Cuyp  ! 
Gradually  this  impression  is  gaining  ground 
among    our    picture-collectors;    and   old, 
middle  class,  inferior  pictures  are  being  ex- 
changed away  daily  for  the  works  of  living 
artists ;  and  oAen  do  we  see  entire  collec- 
tions of  "  genuine,  choice,  old  paintings" 
go  to  the  hammer,  to  make  way  for  the  t'lt- 
dispviable  fine  productions  of  modern  picto- 
rial genius.     Alas  I  for  the  Orizontis,  the 
Griffiers,  the  fry  of  Italian  saint  and  Mag- 
dalen painters,  nine-tenths  of  the  Vans  and 
Vanders  of  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands, 
— representatives  of  the  mfdiocrity  of  old 
art ;  their  glory  is  departing  I  their  fame  is 
on   the    wane!     What  shall   rescue  them 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  are  pas- 
sing ?     They  have  had  their  day  !  and,  for 
ourselves,  we  say,  "  good-bye  to  them  ; — 
may  we  never  look  upon  their  like  again  1" 
And  we  trust,  ere  long,  our  sentiments  will 
be  echoed  by  e\try  collector  in  the  coun- 
try; that  the  beautiful  works  of  our  own 
excellent   living   artists   will  occupy  their 
places,  and   be  found    upon   the    walls  of 
every   patron  of  art.     And  we  believe  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  the  painter-bard's 
satiric  description  will  be  no  longer  appli- 
cable to  any  connoisseur. 

Look  roand  bis  walls — no  modern  roantera  there 
Pisplay  th<^  patriot'g  zeal,  or  patron's  care. 
Hia  Romish  taste  a  century  requires, 
To  saDctify  th«  merit  he  admires. 
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His  heart  no  love  of  living  talent  warms; 
Painting  must  wear  ber  antiquated  cliarms, 
In  clouds  of  dust,  and  yarnisb  veil  lier  face, 
And  plead  her  agt  as  passport  to  bis  grace. 


From  f'ruer*f  Mafuln«. 

DROPS  FROM  THE  LEAVES. 

COLLECTED,  AFTER  THE  8H0WEB8,  FOB  OLITEX 

TOKXE,  ssq. 

8L  EdmwWt  PmrtofMgt,  0x0%^  Augutt  11, 1845. 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  a  few  drops  collect- 
ed from  the  leaves,  wlien  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come,  and  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 
What  is  lovelier  than  a  walk  into  the  fields 
when  the  air  is  beginning  to  clear  ?  If  you 
were  standing  with  me  in  my  garden  at  this 
moment  you  would  feel  the  enchantment 
of  the  hour.  You  know  my  dwelling,  close 
by  the  gray  Saxon  church  that  dates  its 
first  stone  from  the  twelfth  century,  alike 
rude  and  simple  in  the  exterior  and  within; 

*«  Where  a  few  villagers,  on  bended  knres, 
Find  solace  which  a  busy  world  disdains.'' 

But  while  the  sunshiny  wand  of  the  magi- 
cian is  over  it,  the  weather-beaten  porch, 
made  so  dark  by  the  venerable  yew-tree 
that  nobody  knows  the  birth  of,  becomes 
quite  beautiful^  and  the  caliph  of  Damascus 
might  envy  me  the  prospect.  But  he  would 
not  have  felt  the  solemn  teaching  of  that 
dark  yew, each  bough  ofwhich,  like  the  hand 
of  the  clock,  points  its  moral  to  the  heart — 
itself  one. of  the  most  eloquent  of  clocks, 
wound  up  by  the  Divine  Maker  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  There  is  a  noble  yew  of  that 
age  in  Cheshire,  which  abounds  in  enor- 
mous trees  of  this  description;  the  one  al- 
luded to  measures  thirty-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Lancashire  shares  in  the  same 
luxuriance  of  growth.  There  is  one  county 
in  England  that  has  not  a  single  yew  in  its 
churchyards,  and  that  is  Suffolk.  But  now 
even  the  leaves  of  the  yew  begin  to  glimmer 
with  a  cheering  smile.  The  clouds  have 
just  rolled  away;  the  black  masses  are 
faintly  tinged  and  painted,  as  if  an  angel 
had  dropped  some  bloom  from  his  wings,  in 
a  swift  embassy  to  earth;  and,  most  de- 
lightful object  of  all,  a  rainbow  springing 
from  the  illuminated  lime-trees  behind  the 
parsonage,  overarches  my  garden,  and  seems 
to  fix  its  remote  pedestal  of  ruby  and  eme- 
rald upon  the  opposite  corn-field,  where  the 
reaper,  creeping  from  beneath  the  hedge, 
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his  dripping  shelter  from  the  storm,  returns 
to  his  toil  through  a  gate  of  glory. 

And  then  the  atmosphere — Rubens  might 
have  painted,  and  we  know  that  Milton  has 
described  it.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  feel  it. 
Such  freshness,  transparency,  bloom,  co- 
lor, and  fragrancy !  The  blackbird  shakes 
a  shower  of  pearls  from  the  branch  of  the 
apple-tree.  Every  leaf  wears  its  jewel  of  j 
dew.  And  what  a  pleasant  tumult  in  the 
green  hedge-rows  and  among  the  glittering 
grass — insect  and  bird-life  all  joyous  and 
waking.  The  red  stomacher  and  dark  eye 
of  the  robin  are  the  earliest  on  the  turf. 
Meanwhile  a  variegated  richness  of  light 
wavers  over  the  landscape.  The  spirit  of 
the  rainbow,  like  the  seraph  of  Milton, 
opens  all  his  plumage  in  a  beautiful  mys- 
tery of  splendor : — 

**  Downy  gold 
And  colors  dipp'd  in  heaven;  his  feet  ^ 
Bhadow'd  from  either  be^l  with  feRther'd  mail, 
Sky-linciured  grain.     Like  Muia^sson  lie  stood 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance 

fiird 
The  circuit  wide." 

Here  I  wander,  and  sit  and  meditate  ; 
now  looking  into  this  flower  and  now  into 
that,  and  reading  morals  in  all.  And  many 
are  the  gentle  fancies  of  wise  and  thought- 
ful men,  that  keep  thronging  into  my  me- 
mory ;  and  especially  that  touching  com- 
parison* of  the  human  mind,  gathering 
beauty  and  lustre  from  the  troubles  that 
agitate  and  bend  it,  and  shining  more  bright- 
ly in  the  world,  even  by  reason  of  the  rain- 
drops that  hang  about  it,  the  remains  of 
past  sorrows.  We  should  not  shake  them 
off  if  we  could  ;  "  for  the  blade  of  grass 
would  not  do  so  to  these  rain-drops,  which 
both  strengthen  its  growth  and  heighten  its 
beauties.  It  stands  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine, studded  with  its  own  pearly  drops, 
each  of  Which  has  a  little  rainbow  of  its 
own."  And  who  shall  call  me  idle,  dear 
Mr.  Yorke,  though  I  am  doing  nothing? 
Are  you  idle  when  in  your  way  to  call  on 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  you  look  in 
for  a  moment  at  Claude  or  Murillo,  near 
St.  Martin's  church  T  Are  you  idle  when, 
pondering  on  the  dark  tale  of  our  history 
in  Paradise,  you  give  your  hand  to  Cowley, 
and  with  the  first  inhabitants  of  a  garden — 

•«  Upon  their  Palace  top,  beneath  a  row 
Of  lemon-trees,  which  there  did  proudly  grow, 
And  with  bright  stores  of  golden  fruit  repay 
The  light  they  drank  from  the  Bun*s  neighboring 
my," 
•  The  Village,  by  William  Cotton,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 
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you  walk,  hand  in  hand,  in  sweetest  mood  of 
contemplation?  That  is  usually  done  best 
which  is  done  quietly.  You  never  hear  a 
rose  growing,  and  the  golden  streaks  of  the 
tulip  wake  as  easily  upon  the  leaf  as  blushes 
over  the  cheek  of  beauty.  I  know  thai  a 
very  ingenious  person  has  said  something 
contrary  to  this :  "  I  am  sure  that  after  a 
heavy  shower  you  can  quite  hear  the  grass 
growing  with  a  sweet  sound,  on  a  quiet  day, 
in  a  still  meadow,  or  rather  hear  each  blade 
rustle  as  the  warm  sunshine  raises  them 
severally  up  from  the  tangled  mass  into 
which  the  storm  has  beaten  them.  This 
you  may  hear,  as  I  have  often  heard,  with 
delight.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  grass 
then  takes  a  famous  shoot"  Still  there  is 
no  bustle. 

Addison  was  quite  right  in  saying  that 
the  most  profitable  employment  of  our  hours 
is  in  such  transactions  as  make  no  figure  in 
the  world,  rather  than  in  such  as  draw  upon 
us  the  eyes  of  mankind.  He  thought  we 
might  become  better  in  secrecy  and  silence, 
and  do  what  is  laudable  without  noise  or 
ostentation.  He  spoke  from  experience. 
How  often  mnst  he  have  contrasted  his  own 
solitary  walks  in  the  beautiful  cloisters  of 
Magdalen  with  the  splendid  turmoil  of  Ken- 
sington ;  and  the  cheerful  salutation  of  some 
college  friend,  in  the  shade  of  the  Cherwell, 
with  the  silken  rustle  of  the  imperioos 
Warwick  !  And  did  not  Hooker  resemble 
him  ?  He  had  not  a  moment's  peace  after 
being  transplanted  to  the  Temple  gardens, 
where  he  was  perpetually  haunted  by  the 
sleepless  buzzing  of  Travers.  How  much 
pleasanter  to  empty  the  silver  cup  of  a  lily, 
as  1  do  this  instant,  stooping  down  to  catch 
its  perfume  at  the  same  time ! 

Johnson  declared  that  it  must  be  bora 
with  a  man  to  take  up  with  little  things.* 

•  Your  readers  will  have  scarcely  forgotten  the 
journal  of  the  retired  citizen  which  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  communicated  to  the  Spectator  (Works 
of  Addison,  yoI.  iy.  tJ53),  and  which  furnishes  a 
happy  specimen  of  what  the  diary  of  ihe  multi> 
tuoe  would  be.  Take  a  brick  of  this  truly  snug 
and  agreeable  structure  : — **  Monday,  eight  o*c/ock 
— I  put  on  my  cloihes  and  walked  into  the  par* 
lor.  JVine  o  clock,  d'tto — Tied  my  shoe*iitriDgB 
and  washed  my  hands.  Huurt  ten^  cievem  and 
twelve — Smoked  three  pipes  of  Virginia,  read 
the  Supplement  and  Daily  Courant.  Things  go 
on  ill  in  the  north.  One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
Chid  Ralph  fur  mislaying  my  tobacco-box.  Tw0 
o^c'ock — sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too  many 
plums  and  no  suet.  From  f  Aree  to  four — ^Took 
my  afternoon  nap.  From/4ncr  to  six — waUed  in- 
to the  fields)  wind,  S.  S.  £.  From  six  to 
at  the  club.     Ten  o^clock — want  to  bed." 
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He  tttterlj  failed  id  the  attempt.  He  bought 
a  flageolet,  and  never  could  make  out  a 
tune ;  and  studied  knitting  under  Miss 
Dempster,  without  ever  accomplishing  a 
cabbage-net.  But  one  of  the  most  ingen- 
ious suggestions  to  stop  a  gap  is  recorded 
by  Pope  in  the  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
Oxford  in  company  with  the  enterprising 
Lintot,  who  had  overtaken  him  in  Windsor 
Forest.  The  poet  observing  that  gentleman 
to  sit  somewhat  uneasily  npon  the  saddle, 
expressed,  as  he  slyly  told  Lord  Burlington, 
much  solicitude  respecting  his  feelings. — 
Accordingly,  a  halt  is  determined  upon,  and 
they  alight  and  rest  themselves  under  the 
trees.  This  was  the  moment  for  the  biblio 
pole  to  wile  away  an  hour  to  advantage. — 
**  See  here,"  he  whispered,  drawing  a  book 
from  his  pocket,  **  what  a  mighty  pretty 
Horace  I  have  1  what  if  you  amused  your- 
self in  turning  an  ode  till  we  mount  again? 
Lord,  if  ^ou  pleased f  what  a  clever  miscel- 
lany might  you  make  at  leisure  hours,'' — 
Clever  Lintot  I  and  yet  not  altogether  for- 
gotten in  thy  descendants. 

Still  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could 
bring  our  thoughts  into  such  happy  subjec- 
tion as  to  take  up  immediately  any  task  sug- 
gested to  them.     Even  the  hottest  and  dus- 
tiest road  of  life  would  offer  some  tranquil 
and   verdurous  nook,  where  we  might  turn 
our  ode  or  shape  our  aphorism.     There  is 
an  apt  story,  with  a  moral,  in  the  ancient 
books.     An  Athenian,  meeting  a  Scythian 
philosopher  in  a  dark  winter  afternoon,  in- 
quired how  he  could  contrive  to  go  entirely 
unclothed  in  the  frost  and  snow.     The  Scy- 
thian received  this  expression  of  wonder 
with  the  calm  question,  '*  How  can  you  en- 
dure to  expose  your  face  to  the  sharp  win- 
ter air  V*     "  Because  my  face  is  used  to  it," 
said    the    Athenian.      '*  Think    me    all 
FACE,"  was  the  unanswerable  reply  of  the 
Scythian.      The   united   moralists  of  the 
world  cannot  furnish  a  more  forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  habit,   whether 
for  good  or  evil.     And  so  the  man  of  fine 
imagination,   whose  noble  gifts  are  unap- 
preciated by  his  contemporaries,  still  looks 
to  the  future  with  the  same  calm  and  radi- 
ant countenance;  the  sleet  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm,  and  all  the  dreary  and  biting  storms 
of  penury  and  neglect,  may  drive  into  his 
face  as  he  climbs  to  immortality ;  but  he 
regards  them  not.     Persecution  and  scorn 
have  rendered  him  insensible  to  their  own 
attacks;  and  his  intellectual  features,  like 
the  natural  face  of  the  Athenian,   sufier 
nothing  from  frost,  or  snow,  or  hurricane — 
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simply  because  they  are  used  to  it.  Can 
you  not  see  Milton  turning  his  clear  and 
earnest  face,  lighted  up  by  its  mild  and 
beautiful  disdain,  to  the  chilling  air  that  set 
right  in  his  teeth  from  the  French  gardens 
of  the  second  Charles  f 

A  letter  has  long  ago  been  called  a  con- 
versation on  paper;  let  any  man  glance  at 
a  single  page  of  a  conversation  recorded  by 
Boswell,  and  he  will  perceive  it  to  consist 
of  the  most  discordant  particulars  imagina- 
ble— wine,  painting,  Swil\,  Fleet-ditch,  and 
Hymettus,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     And 
this  is  the  common  course  of  our  thoughts. 
Saunter  through  a  garden,  or  loiter  on  stiles 
of  quiet  sheep-fields,  or  sit    down   among 
the  violets  beneath  old  oaks,  you  will  soon 
learn  that  the  thoughts  are  the  swiftest  let- 
ter-carriers, and  that  sighs  are  not  the  only 
things  **  wafted  from  Indus  to  the  pole,"  in 
an  instant.     Now  you  grow  red  with  Hor- 
ace, scolding  the  miserable   inn-keeper  in 
Forum  Appii,  because  the  badness  of  the 
water  had  taken  away  his  appetite ;  and  di- 
rectly afterwards  you  find  yourself  arm-in- 
arm with  Shakspeare,  under  one  of  the  de« 
licious  chestnut-trees  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's 
park,   near   Stratford.     If  Sidney    beckon 
you  to  Penshurst,  be  certain  that  one  of  Le- 
ly's  blue  eyes  will  lure  you  in  the  next  mo- 
ment to  Hampton  Court.     And  so  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  thoughts  never  dwell  long 
in  one  place,  but  are  constantly  on  the  wing; 
and  even  derive  their  fairest  lights  and  col- 
ors from  this  quick  vibration  in  the  sun- 
shine of  fancy    and   enjoyment.     And   ac- 
cordingly, I  wish  you  to  look  upon  all  I 
write  as  only  a  prolonged   exempliflcatioa 
of  Pliny's  meditation  at  Laurentiuum,  upon 
the  saying  of  his  ingenious  friend  Attilius, 
"  It  is  better  to  do  nothing,  than  to  be  do- 
ing  of  nothing"     I  presume  not  to  indi- 
cate the  point  of  this  sentence. 

I.  I  begin,  then,  by  reminding  you,  that 
of  Pascal's  remark  about  the  fruitfulness  of 
a  transplanted  thought,  you  have  a  familiar 
but  expressive  illustration  in  one  of  the  most 
famous  passages  of  Byron.  1  allude  to  the 
comparison  of  modern  with  ancient  Greece 
in  the  Giaour,  beginning, — 

**  He  who  has  bent  him  o'er  the  dead,"  dtc. 

This  description,  extending  to  thirty-five 
lines,  Mr.  Moore  has  traced,  and  with  prob- 
able justice,  to  a  remark  in  Gillies's  history 
of  that  country,  "The  present  state  of 
Greece  compared  to  the  ancient,  is  the  si- 
lent obscurity  of  the  grave  contrasted  with 
the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life."    Now  Swift 
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has  said,  in  his  sarcastic  way,  that  if  a  man 
light  his  candle  at  a  neighbor's  fire,  he  docs 
not  by  that  act  alter  the  properly,  or  make 
the  wick,  the  flame,  or  the  whole  candle, 
less  his  own.  He  has  also  spoken  of  those 
impetuous  readers,  who,  eager  only  for 
plunder,  make  their  escape  with  the  first 
passage  they  can  lay  their  hands  on;  liter- 
ary footpads,  who  put  off  the  portmanteau 
from  behind,  without  staying  to  dive  into 
the  pockets  of  the  owner.*  But  one  of  the 
most  painful  kinds  of  borrowing  is  that 
where  you  steal  a  capital  only  to  lose  it, — 
use  a  thought  only  to  spoil  it.  This  is  viv- 
idly seen  ia  the  imitations  from  classical 
writers ;  an  antique  image  is  repaired  with 
mortar,  and  a  lost  arm  of  Antinous  is  re- 
placed by  one  of  Mr.  Lambert.  This  re- 
minds us  of  Caligula  breaking  off  the  heads 
of  Grecian  statues  to  substitute  his  own. 
All  character  anp  truth  are  lost.  But  By- 
ron, in  this  instance,  put  Gillies'  gold  out  to 
usury.  He  found  the  image  brick  and  he 
left^it  marble. 

There  is  another  kind  of  imitation  of  a 
higher  order,  where  it  is  difficult  to  discov- 
er the  original  authority.  Our  elder  wri- 
ters furnish  abundant  examples. 

Bishop  Hopkins  speaks  of  the  publication 
of  every  act  of  sin  at  the  last  day  of  general 
account,  as  openly  and  brilliantly  in  the 
sight  of  all  men  as  if  it  hcui  been  written 
upon  the  forehead  with  a  sunbeam  in  like 
manner,  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  charge,  when 
attorney-general.  May  '^4,  1616,  in  the 
trial  of  the  Countess  of  Dorset,  "  His  ma- 
jesty, to  his  great  honor,  hath  shewed  to 
the  world,  as  i{  written  in  a  sunbeam,  that 
he  is  truly  the  lieutenant  of  Him  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  If 
either  of  these  writers  borrowed  from  the 
other,  it  must  have  been  Hopkins,  who 
was  not  born  until  1633,  nearly  seven  years 
afler  the  death  of  Bacon.  The  same  im- 
age may  be  traced  in  many  pages  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  it  would  be  curi- 

*Soine  identities  of  expression,  occurring  within 
A  short  period  o\  each  other,  are  ruther  puzzling, 
and  perhaps  suggest  a  common  and  remoter  ori- 
gin. Thus,  we  find  Johnson  observing  of  Taci- 
tus ;  *'  Ho  seems  to  me  rather  to  have  made  notes 
for  an  historical  work,  than  to  have  writt*  n  a  his- 
tory.*' Now  that  grotesque  person  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  hoppens  to  have  made  a  similar  remark  in 
his  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  iii  (second 
edition),  219.  Johnson,  however,  spoke  in  1772, 
and  the  fir^t  part  of  Monboddo's  inquiry  did  not 
appear  uniil  '73.  So  that  priority  of  utterance 
ffives  the  saying  to  Johnson,  qlthuugh  we  fall  on 
It  so  soon  ntter,  to  adopt  Footers  nomenclature,  in 
tbe  Eiwvit  edition  of  the  folio. 
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ous  to  lay  one's  finger  upon  the  originator 
of  a  metaphor  so  beautiful  and  simple.     I 
may  venture  to  add,  that  Scott  has  made  a 
very  happy  use  of  a  sunbeam  in  a  difTerent 
manner  when  Peveril  looked  round  him  in 
the  parlor  of  Bridgenorth's  house,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.     "  His  gaze  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  portrait  of  Christian,  and  his 
imagination  suggested  that   his  dark  fea- 
tures were  illuminated  by  a  smile  of  haugh- 
ty triumph.     He  started,  and  looked  more 
attentively  ;  it  was   but  the  effect  of  the 
evening  beam  which  touched  the  picture  at 
the  instant."     Of  course,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  many  apparent  imitations  are  to 
be  resolved  into  identities  of  idiomatic  ex- 
pression.    The  pursuit  of  a  proverb  would 
often  be  a  voyage  round  the  world.      *'  2^o 
take  a  man  by  the  nose,**  sounds  sufficientp 
ly  homely  to  be  purely  British ;  but  we  find 
the  Qivog  (htHv  of  Lucian,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  decline  the  company  of  a  Greek  an- 
noyance in  a  like  phrase  ;  while  the  '*  ting' 
ling  of  the  ears,"  when  people  talked  of  us 
behind  our  backs,  is  shown  to  have  colored 
that  important  or^an  in   classic  days,  by 
the  ipofiPu  lit  ma  vfiiv  of  the  same  writer.* 
Sometimes  an  imitation  is  the  result  of 
a  passage  long  before  read,  and  of  which 
only  the  echo  is  remembered  ;  and  to  this 
class  I  should  assign  the  following  lines  of 
Wordsworth : — 

**  Hark  !  bow  all  things  swerve 
From  their  known  course  or  vanish  like  a  dream ; 
Another  language  spreads  from  west  to  east; 
Only  perchance  same  melancholy  stream. 
And  some  indignant  hiU^  old  names  preserve, 
IV hen  laws,  and  creeds,  and  people,  all  are  lost.*' 

The  same  thought  had  been  long  ago  ex- 
pressed by  Johnson.  At  one  of  the  amu»- 
iug  assemblies  in  the  house  of  Reynolds, 
a  gentleman  gave  some  geographical  illu»* 
trations  of  Latin  literature ;  Horace's  jour- 
ney to  Brundusium  was  particularly  men- 
tioned ;  on  which  Johnson  observed,  that 
the  brook  is  to  be  seen  now  in  its  original 
state  ;  adding,  that  he  had  often  wondered 
how  it  happened  that  small  brooks  such  as 
this,  kept  the  same  situation,  notwithstand- 
ing earthquakes,  by  which  even  mountains 

•  In  my  former  letter,  I  quoted  a  very  energet- 
ic, though  imperfect  metaphor  from  Johnson's 
comparatively  unknown  pamphlet  on  **  Falkland 
Islands." — Perhaps  our  language  pre^enls  ^w 
specimens  of  happier  alliteration  than  the  fullow- 
ing  passage  from  that  work ;  he  is  observing  that 
the  citizens  of  London  and  boors  ot  Middlesex 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  style  of  Junius : 
"  Their  faculties  are  better  proportioned  to  ikm 
bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity  ^f  Beckford.*^ 
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have  been  changed,  and  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  which  work  «uch  variations 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  it  has  been 
with  the  mightier  bodies  of  water — lakes 
and  rivers.  When  Addison  was  journeying 
by  the  Lake  Benacus,  the  foam  leapt  from 
it  beneath  the  tempest,  as  before  the  eye  of 
Virgil,  and  the  Tiber  was  "  still  overhung 
with  dark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  with 
yellow  sand,*'  as  when  it  first  broke  upon 
the  startled  wanderer  from  Troy. 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
roads  of  antiquity.     But  the  principle  of 
their  permanence   admits  of  explanation. 
They  were  a  national  trust  and  pride.  The 
noblest  office  in  the  state  was  their  super- 
intendence.   A   Roman  inspectorship   of 
roads  corresponded  with  our  rangersbip  of 
parka — nay,  it  exceeded  it   Augustus  him- 
self, watched  over  those  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Rome.    It  is  singular  that  the 
plan  adopted  in  their  construction  should 
Lave  been  proved  to  be  the  best ;  and  that 
the  experiments  of  centuries  have  only  re- 
discovered  the  practice  of  the  ancients. 
They  laid  the  foundation  with  stones  and 
cement ;  and   broken  granite,  used  in  a 
similar  way,  has  been  recently  introduced 
as  the  first  layer  in  the  great  streets  of  our 
sumptuous   metropolis.     Still  the  Roman 
road  defies  the  rivalry  of  modem  skill.     In 
our   own  country  their  majestic  traces  re- 
main, worn  into  our  very  soil, — memorials 
of  the  chariot- wheels  of  our   conquerors. 
Fourteen  hundred  years  have  not  oblitera- 
ted thera.   They  have  withstood  all  storms, 
and  all  weathers ;  the  plough  has  not  torn 
them  up ;  the  trample  of  armies  has  not 
beaten   them   down ;  the  more   insidious 
ravages  of  antiquarian  researches  have  not 
entirely  spoiled  them. 

Sometimes  a  striking  resemblance  of  ex- 
pression is  yet  entirely  free  from  any  con- 
sciousness of  imitation  ;  as  in  the  following 
aphorism.  Ben  Jonson  uttered  it  in  prose, 
with  brief  energy,  "  What  a  deal  of  cold 
business  doth  a  man  mispend  the  better  part 
of  his  life  in?  In  scattering  compliments, 
tendering  visits,  making  a  little  winter  love 
in  a  dark  corner !''  Nothing  can  be  happi- 
er or  more  condensed :  every  word  has  its 
point.  Compare  with  it  Pope's  elaborate 
conaplaint  to  Bethell,  *'  My  confidence  in 
jour  good  opinion,  and  dependence  upon 
one  or  two  more,  is  the  chief  cordial  drop 
1  taste  amidst  the  insipid,  the  disagreeable, 
the  cloying,  or  the  sweet,  which  are  the 
common  draughts  of  life."  One  might 
suppose  Lord  Harcourt's  housekeeper 
Vol.  VI.— No.  m.         27 


to  have  taken  this  down  at  night,  with 
trembling  hand  and  the  ink  half  frozen. 
Much  better  is  the  indignation  and  scorn 
with  which  Cowper  suddenly  interrupts  his 
joyful  panegyric  of  rural  life,  and  the  de- 
lights of  a  gardeii : — 

"  It  i«  the  constant  reyolution,  stale 
And  taitelefs  of  the  Bame  repeated  joya, 
That  palls  and  satiatea,  and  makes  languid  life 
Ji  pe4iar*9  p^k  tJuu  bcwDS  ike  bearer  dmon." 

But  it  is  by  Wordsworth  that  this  senti- 
ment, so  universal  in  the  human  bosom, 
has  been  most  vividly  and  affectingly  utter- 
ed. He  enumerates  with  grateful  admira- 
tion, the  blessings  communicated  to  tlie 
heart  by  a  sincere  love  of  nature,  comfort- 
ing, illuminating,  and  enriching  it; — 

'*  That  neither  eril  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
Tkt  dreary  intercourse  cf  daily  l^fe^ 
Shall  e*er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessing." 

The  fourth  line  has  the  weight  of  a  homily. 
I  should  have  included  the  best  of  all  de> 
scriptions  of  worldly  existence,  the  "  stak^ 
fiat^  and  unprofitable,*'  &c.  of  Shakspeare, 
hut  I  think  the  lime  is  come  to  leave  that 
illustrious  person  to  the  retirement  which 
he  sought  and  obtained  in  life,  but  for 
which  his  intellectual  Idolon  sighs  in  vain. 
Surely  if  the  small  eyes  of  Dulness  could 
read  any  thing  upon  his  tomb,  it  would  be 
the  iMpLOBA  PACE.  Why  will  the  com«> 
mentators  persist  in  breaking  in  upon  the 
delicious  tranquillity  and  green  seclusion  of 
his  loveliest  descriptions?  We  can  com* 
pare  this  barbarity  to  nothing,  except  run* 
ning  a  train  through  the  Rock  Gardens  of 
Blenheim,  or  sinking  a  shaft  among  the 
landscape  scenery  of  Redleaf.  The  poetry 
of  Shakspeare  is  the  orchard  of  the  com* 
mentators;  and  if  they  visited  it  only  to 
keep  down  the  rank  grass,  to  destroy  every 
creeping  reptile,  to  extirpate  any  poisonous 
weed,  or  to  support  any  weather-beaten 
branch,  we  might  be  disposed  to  sufier  or 
even  to  commend  their  bustling  solicitude. 
They  come  with  very  different  objects,  and 
never  depart  without  leaving  most  disas- 
trous evidences  of  their  visit,  in  trunks 
stripped  of  tlie  garlanding  ivy,  mutilated 
boughs,  or  down-trampled  enclosures.  Nay, 
like  Wordsworth  upon  a  different  occasion, 
we  nufum  less  for  what  they  take  away, 
than  what  they  leave  behind.  Some  squi^ 
,lid  article  of  intellectual  costume)  which 
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they  call  an  emendaiimi^  sticking  among  the 
leaves,  sliows  that  the  plunderer  has  been 
up  in  the  tree.     Surely,  Mr.  Yorke,  if  your 
peculiar  and   honorable  charge  be  the  pal- 
ace of  literature,  you  ought  not  to  forget 
that  you  have  in  your  pocket  the  key  of  the 
CAGB.     Pray  do   not  let  this  hint  pass  by 
without  notice.     The  mere   assertion    of 
youT  authority  may  produce  a  good  result. 
The  perpetrators  of  petty  larcenies  are  often 
deterred  by  the  dimmest  perspective  of  the 
Penitentiary.     Try  what  you  can  accom- 
plish by  hanging  up  your  staff  at  the  Shak- 
sperian  gate.     Some  chastisement  is  neces- 
sary to  repress  this  literary  sacrilege  which 
seems  to  be  spreading.     It  is  endurable  to 
hear  Milton  speaking,  with  fervent  and  af- 
fectionate   appropriation    of   "  wy    Shak- 
speare ;"  but  we  have  no  longer  patience 
when  we  find  the  claim  to  exclusive  pos- 
session put  forth  by  some  would-be-editor, 
who  rushes  upon  the  text,  when  Nature  so 
emphatically  points  him  to  the  index.    And 
yet  if  any  ludicrous  incident  were  wanting 
to  soften  the  critical  frown,  it  might   be 
easily  supplied  by  contemplating  the  indig- 
nation  and  hatred  with    which  these  old 
boys,  with  all  the  ivy-bush  about  them,  pur- 
sue and  upset  their  competitors  in  this  dark 
conspiracy  of  conjecture.     A  modest  com- 
mentator— a    Proserpine  in   shorts! — has 
no  sooner  packed  up  the  little  bundle  of 
flowers  and  fruits  in  his  own  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, than  he  is  waylaid  and  overturned 
by  some  fierce  PIuio,  who  has  been  pilfer- 
ing the  orchard  on  the  opposite  side :  all 
his  happy  industry  is  lost  in  the  fierce  em- 
brace that  masters  him,  **  collecti  fare3  tU" 
nuts  cecidere  remissis"     There  are  two 
commentatorial  names  in  modern  literature 
on  which  we  must  look  with  regard  and  re- 
spect, and  they  are  the  learned  and  diligent 
Collier^  and  the  ingenious  and  accomplish- 
ed Mitford. 

II.   One  of  the  most  beautiful  visions 
seen  by  him  who  dwells  in  a  quiet  hamlet, 
•«  In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hiU'i  gbade," 

18  the  gradual  dissolution  of  a  rainbow ; 
every  hue  waxing  fainter  and  fainter,  till  it 
is  entirely  extinguished.  We  then  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  charming  allegories  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  when  beneath  its  influ- 
ence, the  eyes  of  nature 


>*  Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold.'* 

Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  least-read  works, 
notices  the  ancient  superstition  that  the 
rftiabow  wakea  a  sweet  odor  from  places 
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over  which  it  hangs.  He  attributes  this  re* 
suit  to  its  composition,  and  its  probable  re- 
tention of  some  of  the  perfume  it  had  ab- 
sorbed from  the  flowers.  "  Consisting  of  a 
collection  of  small  drops,  it  cannot  but  fall 
from  the  air  that  is  very  low."  Thus  to 
the  refreshing  dew  of  the  bow  in  the  hea- 
ven he  ascribes  a  cheering,  a  brightening, 
and  a  fertilizing  influence.  And  I  would 
speak  with  no  weaker  admiration  of  that 
more  abiding  bow  which  poetry  sets  in 
the  sky  of  our  common  work-day  life.  It 
seems  to  have  absorbed  into  its  own  glitter- 
ing column  the  hues,  as  well  as  the  fra- 
grance, of  those  flowers  of  rich  thought 
and  painted  imagery  from  which  it  is  woven. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  from  the  bar- 
renest  spot — the  loneliest  way-side  of  pov- 
erty, or  sickness,  or  grief — over  which  it  is 
suspended,  a  delicious  freshness  and  beau- 
ty are  dr«wn  out.  Its  lustrous  dew  falls 
upon  the  whhered  feelings  and  fainting 
hopes  of  the  heart,  like  the  softest  rain 
upon  the  dusty  leaves  and  parched  grass  in 
autumn.  Not  an  image  of  loveliness  gath- 
ered up,  which  does  not  descend  again  in 
stilt  sweeter  beauty.  Every  field  has  been 
made  holy  ground,  and  thus  nature,  how- 
ever lovely  in  herself, — 

*^By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  marmandear/' 

becomes  still  dearer  to  the  heart  by  the 
charms  of  a.ssociation.  The  embellishment 
of  poetry  has  imparted  an  interest  similar 
to  that  which  history  bestows  upon  the 
lands  of  fancy  or  religion,  upon  Athens  or 
Jerusalem.  The  forest  smiles  upon  yon 
with  its  thousand  trees,  when  you  recog- 
nize with  Wordsworth,  in  those 

*'  Arches  cool, 
Fit  haunt  of  shapes  whose  slorioui  equipage 
Would  elevate  the  dream; 

and  the  orchard  looks  pleasanter  to  yoar 
eyes  when  you  see,  with  Southey,  the  moon- 
rays 

(*  Through  thickly  pcaltered  leaves  and  boughs 

groii'sque 
Jiottlt  with  mtizy  shade  the  orehardslope  ; 
While  o'er  the  chentnut's  fretted  f^ilinge  gray. 
And  mnssy,  motionless  they  spread.'** 

*  The  works  of  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of 
the  various  effects  and  appearance  of  suni^et,  bat 
I  have  never  met  with  any  picture  so  curious  or 
fantaiitic  as  Wordsworth's  "  Sky  Prospect  from 
*he  Plain  of  Franco:" — 

**  Yon  rampant  cloud  mimics  alion^s  rhape ; 
And  here  combats  a  hug*)  crocodile,  agape 

*  A  go. den  spear  to  awal&w.'* 
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And  yet  one  word  more  with  the  Lord  of 
Gorhambury. 

The  inquiry  into  the  analogies  and  re- 
semblances subsisting  between  poets,  paint- 
erSy  and  shadows,  as  elaborately  set  forili 
by  one  of  your  inestimable  contributors  in 
a  recent  number,  may  be  pleasantly  illus- 
trated by  a  passage  from  Lord  Bacon's  Stfl- 
va  Sylvarum,  where  he  says  that  **  the  utter- 
most parts  of  shadows  seem  ever  to  trem- 
ble/'   The  cause  of  which  appearance  he 
finds  in  the  circumstance  ''  that  the  little 
motes  we  see  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though 
there  be  no   wind ;  and,  therefore,  those 
moving  in  the  meeting  of  the  light  and  the 
shadow  from  the  light  to  the  shadow,  and 
from  the  shadow  to  the  light,  do  show  the 
shadows    to  move,    because  the  medium 
rooveih ;"    and    for  this    circumstance  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  some  correspondence 
in  literary  sunshine.     No  shadow  of  repu- 
tation, however  broad  or  golden,  is  suffered 
to  continue  long  untroubled  upon  the  sur- 
face of  popular  opinion.    The  light  motions, 
and  fancies,  and  prejudices  of  men — the 
motes  in  the  sunbeam — waving  to  and  fro 
with  a  busy  ^d  dazzling  uncertainty,  de- 
face and  scatter  the  repose  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic outline.     People  say  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  such  an  one,  whether  it  be  Milton, 
or  Bacon,  or  Richardson,  or  Cervantes,  is 
beginning  to  decline  in  magnitude  and  lus- 
tre, as  well  as  in   steadiness  and  dignity 
of  general  reception ;  but  in  truth  the  sha- 
dows move  only  because  the  medium  moveth. 
The  very  composition  of  the  atmosphere  of 
natural  taste  must  prevent  the  constant  pre- 
servation of  any  fame,  however  splendid. 
It  18  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  temper  of  our 
own  times  is  assuming  this  aspect  of  rest- 
lessness and  impatience.     Every  man  lives 
and  moves  in  a  hurry ;  there  will  soon  be  no 
"  temperate''  upon  the  glass  of  criticism ; 
the  noblest  shadows  will  begin  to  break  up 
in    the  troubled  medium  of  vision ;   the 
most  sacred  graves  of  genius  will  be  vio- 
lated ;  and,  in  the  universal  impetuosity  of 
advance,  what  respect  can  be  anticipated 
for   the  brightest   reputations?     His  will, 
indeed,  be  a  timid  and  reverend  step  that 
hesitates  to  rush  over  the  solemn  shadow  of 
a  Newton  or  a  Hooker! 

III.  In  my  former  letter  1  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  parable  of  Abraham  receiving 
the  stranger  had  been  looked  upon  as  the 
genuine  production  of  Franklin.  I  had  not 
then  met  with  the  following  very  satisfacto- 
ry confirmation  of  the  statement  by  Lord 
Syron.    It  occurs  in  some  remarks  on  an 


article  on  Dofi  Juan,  which  appeared  in' 
Blackwood's  Magazine ," — *'  If  it  w^re  the 
unbeliever's  creed,  the  many  political  paro- 
dies   of  various  parts  of   the    Scripture 
and  Liturgy,  particularly  a  celebrated  one 
of   the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the   beautiful 
parable  in  favor  of  toleration  by  Franklin  ^ 
which  has  often  been  taken  for  a  real  ex- 
tract from  Genesis,''  ^.c.  This  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  dishonest  motives  of  Franklin, 
of  whom  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty 
of  saying,  in  another  place,  that  he  went 
through  his  moral   life  stooping;  all    his 
thoughts,  desires,  and  actions  being  of  one 
stature ;  his  writings  displaying  the  same 
stunted  growth  and  undignified  posture; 
so  that  in  his  page  a  "  great  subject  some- 
times seems  to  become  less  while  it  is  elu- 
cidated, and  less  commanding  while  it  is  en- 
forced.''    And  as  to  Jami  (previously  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Bishop  Taylor), 
or,  as  his  name  appears  in  all  its  grandeur 
of   proportions,  Moulldnd  Abduhrahman; 
he  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
peror, Mohammed  H.,  in  the  fifleenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  apparently  a  favorite  with 
Tippoo  Sultan,  in   whose  library  a  large 
number  of  his  productions  were  discovered. 
1  should  have  liked  especially  to  obtain  a 
glance  at  his  treatise  on  the  science  of  let- 
ter-writing, in  which  Ori<tntals  have  long 
preserved  so  enviable  a  distinction  from 
European  correspondence.    You  will  readi- 
ly acknowledge  how  admirably  the  writings 
of  Taylor  illustrate  and  enforce  the  happy 
saying  of  Coleridge  (Letters ^  vol.  i.  13), 
that  theology,  like  an  ample  palace,  con- 
tains   within    itself    mansions   for    every 
form  and  shape  of  knowledge ;  and  again 
{Church    and    State^   c.   iv.   51),   in   re- 
ference to  the  middle  ages,  that  the  theolo- 
gians took  the  lead  because  the  science  of 
theology  was  "  the  root  and  the  trunk  of 
the  knowledges  that  civilized  man,  because 
it  gave  unity  and  the  circulating  sap  of  life 
to  all  other  sciences,  by  virtue  of  which 
alone  they  could  be  contemplated  as  form- 
ing collectively  the  living  tree  of  know- 
ledge."    Thus  the  eloquence  of  immortali- 
ty is  the  most  splendid  utterance  of  the 
tongue.     Truth  in  sunny  vest  arrayed  de» 
scends  among  men,  with  the  light  of  Edenr 
upon  her  face,  and  the  rose  about  her  foot- 
steps.    And  hence  my  exhortations  to  dili- 
gence and  toil. 

IV.  And  to  diligence  you  must  obvious- 
ly add  solitude,  'Why  not?  You  enclose 
and  darken  the  bird  when  yon  teach  it  to 
sing.    The  landscape  or  the  sunshine  di»» 
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tracts  its  attention.     And  in  all  human  in- 
dustry of  the  intellect  there  mast  be  the 
tame  sequesterroent  from  the  gay  scenes  and 
Tariegated  lights  of  common  nature.     It  is 
curious  to  mark  the  lively  signs  by  which 
the  kind  of  nourishment  taken  is  to  be  as- 
certained in  all  branches  of  the  creation. 
The  purple  or  golden  feather  of  the  bird 
tells  of  the  field  where  the  seed  was  sown. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  butterflies 
are  tinged  with  the  colors  of  the  flowers 
on  which  they  feed,  but  it  is  quite  within 
the  limits  of  analogy  that  they  should  be. 
We   always  find    these    distinctive   notes 
in  the  works  of  literature.  Demosthenes  re- 
veals in  every  page  the  student  of  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Milton's  Grecian  violets  peep  out 
under  the  hedges  of  Paradise.     You  can- 
not work  too  much,  or  persevere  too  long, 
in  the  examination  of  great  models.     The 
father  of  Mengs  compelled  him  to  recopy 
twenty  times  some  of  Rafiaelle's  pictures 
in  the  Vatican.     A  noble  specimen  of  this 
toil  of  genius,  where  the  fire  of  the  eye  is 
not  lost  in  its  watches,  may  be  seen  in 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture  of  '*  Donna 
Lisa"  in  the  Louvre,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  four  years  in  completing.     Nor 
do  the  ancient  artists  appear  to  have  ne- 
glected this  element  of  immortality.     Pliny 
(lib.  XXXV.  c.  10)  speaks  of  Protogenes,  as 
a  modern  critic  might  characterize  the  most 
indefatigable  master  of  the  Dutch  school. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  in  art  and  litera- 
ture the  lamplight  is  thrown  away.     Quin- 
tilian  says  that  the  poet  Cinna  spent  nine 
years  in   composing  his  Smyrna,  and  Iso- 
orates  ten  in  writing  and  revising  his  Pane- 
gyries.    And  it  is  recorded  of  the  admira- 
ble Bishop  Sanderson,  that,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  lectures,  he  hesitated  so  oflen 
and  rejected  so  much,  that  when  the  hour 
arrived  for  reading  them,  he  was  obliged  to 
produce,  not  what  was  best,  but  what  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand.     Execution  in  paint- 
ing has  been  defined  by  a  great  proficient 
to  be  the  ^emif 5  of  mechanical  performance. 
But  a  distinction  must  be  always  kept  be- 
tween execution  and  high  finish  ;  the  second 
may  be  acquired  by  mere  color,  the  first 
never ;   like   the    blossoming   of   poetical 
thought,  it  must  grow  out  of  the  healthful 
vigor  and  life  of  the  intellect     Reynolds 
destroyed  several  pictures  by  the  old  mas- 
ters, in  the  hope  of  finding  the  secret  of 
their  color ;  which  was  as  reasonable  as  if 
we  should  decompose  the  iuk  of  one  of 
Milton's  manuscripts,  to  learn  how  he  ob- 
tained the  spiendor  of  Comu».  | 


[Not. 

V.  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  admirable 
praises  of  toleration  produced  from  Fuller 
and  others  in  the  May  letter.  I  will  only 
observe  that  I  am  not  certain  that  I  accept 
the  argument  of  Pope,  when  he  attempts 
to  shew  the  vanity  of  reasoning  upon  hu« 
man  actions, — 

**'  His  principli;  of  action  once  explore, 

That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more; 

Like  following  life  thoogh  creatures  jou  dissect. 

You  lose  it  in  the  moment  yoo  detect." 

I  am  not  so  satisfied  with  this  remark  as 
with  his  assertion,  that  the  quick  whirls  and 
shifting  eddies  of  mighty   and  impetuous 
minds  may   be  quite  unfathomable  by  hu- 
man skill  and  curiosity.     But  I  think  that 
some  advances  in  toleration  may  be  made, 
by  considering  that  every  great  fact  or  truth, 
on  which  actions  depend,  owes  its  appear- 
ance in  no  common  measure  to  the  aspect 
under  which  we  contemplate  it.    One  man 
shall    hold  up  a  crystal  in  this  direction, 
another  in  thai     The  same  sun  shall  fall 
upon  it,  but  at  a  different  angle.      The 
colors  it  emits  will  accordingly  vary,  and 
yet,  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  pre- 
sent similar  hues  in  combination.     And  so 
with  the  examination  of  every  separate  truth, 
a  far  costlier  crystal.     It  changes  its  colors, 
as  the  ray  of  judgment  falls  upon  it  with 
different  degrees  of  intensity  and  fulness. 
A  cloud,  however  faint,  in  the  natural  sky, 
passing   over   the    sun,    will    dim    every 
emanation  of  color  on  the  crystal,  extin* 
guishing  some,  obscuring  all.     In  like  man- 
ner   with   a  truth.      Reason  is   the  sky. 
Judgment  is  the  sun.    A  cloud  of  prejudice, 
however  faint,  going  over  it,  darkens  for  a 
time  the  lustre  of  the  truth  itself.      Now 
surely  this  ought  to  help  us  in  the  formation 
of  a  tolerating  temper.     It  was  excellently 
related  of  Taylor,  by  his  friend  and  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  that 
he  did  not  consider  **  it  likely  any  one  par- 
ty  should  wholly  engross  truth  to  them- 
selves ;"  and  that  he  weighed  the  reasons 
of  men,  and  not  their  names.     Thus  many 
arrows  of  truth  will  be  found  in  the  quiver 
of  Romanism,  and  one  or  two  features  of 
beauty  under  the  ugly  vizor  of  Superstition. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  nature  that  truths 
should  be  contemplated  in  this  atmosphere 
of  opinion,  and  that  their  crystalline  purity 
should  from  this  cause  present  an  imperfect 
and  a  tarnished  reflection. 

Do  you  recollect  the  galleries  at  Munich  ^ 
which  were  built  and  fitted  up  under  tjie 
direction  of  Von  Klenxe?    Weil;  theprio^^ 
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ciple  he  adopted  in  constructing  a  room  for 
the  statues  was,  that  they  should  receive 
light  only  from  ant  side ;  richly  colored 
walls  being  the  same  time  substituted  for 
the  dingy  gray  previously  employed.  You 
roast  have  been  delighted  with  the  warm 
and  emphatic  tone  produced  by  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  Bavarian  architect.  But 
the  arrangement  which  answers  so  well 
with  statues,  is  far  less  satisfactory  when 
applied  to  characters;  yet  the  colored 
wall  and  the  light  from  a  single  side,  are 
the  general  principles  of  critical  archi- 
tecture. 

VI.  I  have  given  several  examples  of  lit- 
erary resemblance,  let  me  add  one  of  a  very 
different  character,  one   belonging  to  the 
fine    arts  of   the  table.      Sir   Alexander 
Burnes's  Peshawur  friend,  Naid  Mahomed 
Shureef,   whom  he  met  at  Cabool,  spoke 
with  rapture  of  some  wine,  of  which  two 
glasses  sent  a  roan  to  sleep.     Burnes  told 
him  that    the    English    notion    of   good 
wine  consisted  in   being   able  to  drink  a 
large  quantity  of  it  without  any  unpleasant 
or  soporific  effects.     ''  A  bad  plan,''  replied 
Mahomed,  "  for  a  man  must  then  drink  till 
he  is  as  large  as  a  butt :  no,  no,  ours  is  the 
best  plan."     You  would  scarcely  expect  to 
find  such  a  sentiment  in  Johnson  ;  yet  he 
of  Bolt  Court  and  he  of  Peshawur  coincided 
completely.     **  Brandy  is  the  best,"   said 
Johnson,    "  because  it  operates  sooner." 
And  in  refutation  of  Burke's  panegyric  of 
claret,  he  exclaimed,  **  You'll  be  drowned 
by  it  before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you." 
The  doctor's  arrangement  of  three  distin- 
guished liquors  is  well  known ;  claret  for 
boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy  for  heroes. 
But  Plato's  theory  is  the  most  curious.    Un- 
til eighteen,  he  interdicted  the  use  of  wine 
ai together  ;  af\er  that  age  up  to  thirty,  a 
moderate  allowance  is  given  ;    and   after 
forty,  he  appears  to  have  deemed  it  wise  to 
remove   all  restrictions,  and  to  let  wine  be 
drunk  at  discretion.     The  prettiest  employ- 
ment of  wine  is  that  observed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Hebrew  weddings  ;  the  drinking 
of  it  is  accompanied  with  benedictions,  and 
when  the  glass  or  vessel   is  emptied,  it  is 
dashed  upon  the  ground  and  broken  as  an 
emblem  of  the  fragility  of  existence.     With 
regard  to  the  Roman  customs  of  wine-drink- 
ing we  have  little  certain  information     We 
are  not  better  informed  as  to  Grecian  habits. 
Bui    in   connexion  with  Johnson   one  cir- 
cumstance may  be  noticed,  which   places 
the  Athenian  and  the  London  philosopher 


in  strong  contrast ;  it  was  the  boost  of  Soc" 
rates  that  he  had  never  entered  a  tavern. 

Believe  me  to  be,   dear  sir,   sincerely 
yours,  M.  A. 


From  the  Spectator. 

MR.  HOLMES'S  SKETCHES  ON  THE  SHORES 
OF  THE  CASPIAN. 

Mr.  Holmes  appears  to  hold  some  official 
situation  under  his  relative  Mr.  Brant,  our 
Consul  atErzeroum;  and,  finding  himself 
at  Tabreez  in  November  J 843,  with  means 
and  opportunity  to  make  an  excursion  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  he  devoted  six 
months  to  a  tour,  in  company  with  a  friend 
attached  to  the  British  mission.  So  little 
is  generally  known  of  the  region  in  ques* 
tion,  that  to  mention  the  places  the  travel- 
lers passed  through,  would  be  a  mere  string 
of  names  without  associations,  many  of 
which  would  not  be  found  on  the  map.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  the  explorations  of  Mr. 
Holmes  embraced  the  Persian  territory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  river 
Astara,  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  fron- 
tier, to  the  city  of  Reaht,  and  thence  to  As* 
trabad,  the  last  Persian  town  towards  the 
Toorkmans.  From  Astrabad  Mr.  Holmes 
accompanied  his  friend  to  Teheran,  the  cap- 
ital :  whence  he  himself  rode  **  tartar"  back 
to  Tebreez,  and  finally  returned  to  Erze- 
roum. 

The  country  through  which  Mr.  Holmes 
principally  travelled  is  not  of  a  striking 
character  either  by  nature  or  association. 
Shut  in  by  the  Elburz  range,  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  are  marshy,  thickly  intersected 
by  streams,  too  shallow  for  navigation,  if 
there  were  commerce  to  require  it,  but  of- 
fering impediments  to  the  traveller  from  the 
general  absence  of  bridges,  and  contribut- 
ing by  their  overflow  to  render  the  country 
muddy  in  rain,  and  unwholesome  in  sun- 
shine. As  soon  as  the  shores  are  quitted, 
however,  the  prospects  begin  to  improve, 
the  mountains  offering  magnificent  scenery | 
with  every  variation  of  climate  from  thesuk 
ffar-cane  to  snow.  But  the  social  system  is 
every  where  backward :  at  least  to  the  back- 
wardness, or  as  some  would  say  the  simpli^ 
city  of  the  Oriental  mode  of  living,  is  added 
the  discomfort  of  a  marshy  soil,  and  the  an« 
certainty  which  has  arisen  from  a  society 
continually  disturbed  by  clannish  disputes 
and  the  forays  of  the  Toorkmans.    Plague 
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has  in  some  places  still  farther  dimiDished 
population.  So  that,  what  with  indiflTerent 
weather,  execrable  roads,  bad  accommoda- 
tioD,  and  a  profusion  of  vermin,  nothing 
but  the  love  of  locomotion  which  distin- 
guishes the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  have 
induced  a  man  to  undertake  the  excursion, 
unless  he  had  scientific  or  commercial  ob- 
jects in  view;  neither  of  which  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Holmes. 

As  a  literarj  work,  Sketches  on  the  Shores 
of  the  Caspian  falls  into  the  usual  error  of 
travellers  ridiculed  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
Journey  to  Kentish  Town.  Mr.  Holmes 
is  too  detailed  in  his  niirrative,  and  dwells 
too  much  upon  the  commonplaces  of  his 
journey.  A  very  bad  road,  very  remarka- 
ble scenery,  a  very  dilapidated  house — these 
are  proper  to  be  noted,  because  they  are 
striking  in  themselves,  and  suggest  some 
information  or  excite  some  kind  of  sympa- 
thy, if  it  is  merely  in  a  dislike  to  bad  quar- 
ters. A  particular  account  of  the  country 
and  its  appearances  day  by  day  becomes  te- 
dious, because  the  general  result  is  the  only 
thing  the  reader  cares  about ;  and  the  au- 
thor forces  him  to  strike  the  average,  in- 
stead of  doing  it  for  him.  Nothing  but  ar- 
tbtical  skill  can  render  mere  description 
interesting  for  long;  and  in  this  quality 
Mr.  Holmes  is  deficient.  His  style  is  lit- 
eral; so  that  unless  a  thing  has  stirring  life 
or  animation  its  sentiment  escapes  him. 
The  ruins  of  princely  palaces,  public  mon- 
uments, fortifications,  or  useful  buildings, 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  which  must 
suggest  melancholy  reflections  on  its  former 
prosperity  and  present  decay,  excite  little 
or  nothing  of  this  feeling  in  the  reader. 
They  are  too  much  in  the  inventorial  style. 

Such  passages  do  not,  indeed,  predomi- 
nate in  this  volume,  though  they  are  numer- 
ous enough  to  injure  its  eflect.  A  great 
part  of  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Holmes  consists 
of  pictures  of  Persian  life,  shown  in  char- 
acters, incidents,  or  the  social  economy 
from  which  the  travellers  often  suffered. 
These  are  so  new  and  striking  in  them- 
selves, that  tbey  combine  the  interest  of  fic- 
tion with  the  solidity  of  fact ;  and,  though 
not,  perhaps,  throwing  any  absolutely  new 
light  upon  the  Asiatic  character,  possess 
much  freshness  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
region  and  the  rareness  of  visiters;  Fraser, 
some  two>and-twenty  years  ago,  having  been 
the  only  traveller  there  since  the  time  of 
Hanway.  Mr.  Holmes  is  also  a  good  hu- 
mored traveller,  cheerfully  bearing  the 
hardships  of  the  way ;  and  an  una&cted. 


unpretending  writer.  He  had  also  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language;  and  the  Consul's o^ 
fice  has  given  him  a  turn  for  collecting 
commercial  and  statistical  information ;  his 
reports  upon  which  will  have  a  special  value, 
though  native  authorities  are  not  very  trustr 
worthy. 

PERSIAN  STATISTS. 

Whenever  I  have  noted  the  amount  of  pop- 
ulation in  a  place,  it  has  not  been  a  mere  guess 
of  my  own,  out  a  conclusion  formed  from  the 
various  estimates  of  those  of  whom  I  have  in- 
quired on  the  subject  Jt  is  seldom,  however, 
that  they  know  any  thing  of  the  matter ;  though 
they  always  make  a  point  of  not  confessing  ig- 
norance, and  usually  give  such  a  reply  as  they 
think  will  please  or  coincide  most  with  the 
ideas  of  the  inquirer.  Thus,  you  ask  a  Per- 
sian what  is  the  population  of  a  place :  very 
often  he  answers,  ^'Busseeor  Cdt"  (it  is  many) ; 
showing  pretty  clearly  that  he  knows  nothmg 
about  it.  On  pressing  him  more  closely,  he  wiU 
perhaps  reply,  *<  It  is  three  thousand."  "  Oh  P' 
you  sav,  "that  is  very  little  for  a  place  like 
this;  there  must  surely  be  more.''  ''Belli, 
belli,"  (certain!)r,)  is  the  answer ;  "  there  must 
be  altogether  six  thousand :"  and  turning  to 
any  one  who  may  be  standing  near,  "  See  how 
the  Sahib  knows  every  ihing  better  than  even 
we  ourselves,  Marshallah'."  Thus,  at  your 
sucrgestion,  immediately  doubling  the  amount, 
with  as  litde  hesitation  as  he  would  have 
halved  it  had  you  observed  tliat  you  thought 
it  too  large. 

PEBSIAN  mSA  OF  FREEMASONRT. 

In  the  morning  we  received  a  visit  from  the 
Grovernor ;  who  seemed  rather  a  dull  person, 
though  very  pol  ite  and  civil.  He  asked  a  gt  eat 
many  quesUons  regarding  the  Feramoosh 
Khoneh,  as  they  call  the  Freemasons'  Hall  in 
London ;  which  is  a  complete  mysterv  to  all 
the  Persians  who  have  heard  of  it  Very  of- 
ten the  first  question  we  have  been  asked  i«, 
*'  What  do  they  do  at  the  Feramoosh  Khoneh? 
What  is  it?"  They  generally  believe  it  to  be 
a  most  wonderful  place,  where  a  man  may  ac- 
quire in  one  dav  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
years  of  study ;  out  every  one  has  his  own  pe- 
culiar conjectures  concerning  it  Some  of  the 
Persians  who  went  to  England  became  free- 
jnasons;  and  their  friends  complain  that  they 
will  not  tell  what  they  saw  at  the  hall,  and  can- 
not conceive  why  they  should  all  be  so  uncom- 
municative. 

PERSIAN  APPETITBB  AND   EATING. 

After  tea,  the  Beg  left  us  to  ourselves  (or 
about  an  hour ;  when  he  returned,  accoinpa- 
nied  by  his  two  brothers,  IVooroollah  Beg  and 
Shookroollah  Beg,  a  brother  of  Mehmet  Khan, 
chief  of  the  Shah-sevens,  and  some  other 
friends ;  and  dinner  immediately  followed.  A 
tray  containing  a  chillo  and  ptllo^  radishes, 
fried  eggs,  a  stew  of  meat,  and  a  bowl  of  sher- 
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bet,  was  allotted  to  each  two  persons ;  and,  at 
the  word  ^*  Bismillah,"  (in  the  name  of  God,) 
the  company  fell  to  in  silence,  unbroken  du- 
ring the  whole  time  save  by  th^  sound  of  the 
various  jaws  in  process  of  mastication.  Hands 
were  thrust  deep  into  the  greasy  dishes,  rice 
squeezed  into  balls  and  swallowed  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  little  remained  of  the  immense  piles 
which  had  been  set  before  them.  Water  was 
then  brought  in,  and  each  guest  slightly  wet- 
ted his  fingers,  afterwards  wiping  them  on  his 
porket*handkerchief  or  his  coat,  as  the  case 
might  be ;  which  ceremony  had  scarcely  been 
performed,  when  our  Shah-seven  friend  and 
one  or  two  others,  loosening  their  belts,  imme- 
diately lapsed  into  a  state  of  torpidity.  My 
companion  and  myself  had  made  a  plenteous 
meal,  but  our  dishes  appeared  comparatively 
untouched.  The  Persians  are  very  large  eat- 
ers, particularly  those  of  the  lower  classes: 
five  of  our  servants,  who  dined  together,  de- 
voured every  day  about  twenty  pounds  of 
bread,  besides  a  good  allowance  of  meat  and 
fruit ;  and  one  evening  three  of  the  grooms  ate 
among  them  ten  pounds  of  rice,  and  were 
grumbling  because  they  could  not  get  any 
more.  'I'he  Persians  say  that  the  English  do 
not  eat ;  they  Only  play  with  their  food. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  usual  Persian  time, 
we  were  summoned  to  breakfast ;  and  all  re- 
turned to  the  house  exceedingly  sharp-set. 
The  meal  was  a  repetition  of  dinner,  and  the 
same  feeding -scene  took  place  as  on  the  previ- 
ous evening.  I  have  of\en  heard  it  reiAarked 
with  respect  to  the  Eastern  custom  of  eating 
with  the  fingers,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  re- 
gard it  as  unpleasant;  and  that  the  hands, 
which  were  thoroughly  washed,  were  cleaner 
implements  than  our  knives  and  forks.  In  Per- 
sia, I  can  only  say,  that  I  found  the  washing  a 
▼ery  ioefiicient  ceremony :  no  soap  is  used,  a 
little  tepid  water  being  merely  poured  over  the 
hands  before  and  after  dinner ;  and  they  are 
ofientimes  wiped  with  a  pocket-handkerchief 
which  has  not  been  washed  for  perhap  six 
months.  The  voracious  manner  in  which  they 
■wallow  their  food  is  disgusting.  In  general, 
Persians  admire  the  European  custom  of  using 
the  knife  and  fork,  and  confess  that  it  is  more 
decent  in  appearance,  and  cleanlier  in  reality, 
than  their  own  ;  but  Ferrajoollah  Beg,  while 
admitting  this,  observed,  that  after  all  be  pre- 
ferred eating  with  the  hand,  as  it  imparted  a 
flavor  to  the  food:  judging  from  tne  color 
and  appearance  of  his  own  hand,  I  should 
think  the  observation  correct 


A  PERSIAN  PRINCE. 

Ardeshir  Meerza  is  a  man  of  middling  size, 
inclining  to  corpulency,  with  a  jolly-looking 
round  visage,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  plain,  single- breasted  drab-colored  coat, 
buttoned  to  the  throat  by  about  forty  gilt  but- 


tons, placed  as  close  together  as  possible; 
round  nis  waist  he  wore  a  belt  of  gold  lace ; 
and  over  all  a  dark,  plum-colored  cloak.  He 
was  very  polite  and  afiable;  hoped  that  we 
had  been  well  treated  in  his  territory,  and 
asked  many  questions  regarding  our  journey. 
He  mquired  after  all  the  English  he  had  known 
in  Persia;  and  the  conversation  turning  on 
India  and  the  East  India  Company,  he  begged 
to  know  whether  the  report  he  had  heard  thai 
they  had  killed  the  **  Coompanee^'  was  the  fact 
or  not  We  presently  ascertained  that  he  al- 
luded to  the  death  of  iSir  William  Macnaugh- 
ten. 

We  had  heard  that  the  Shahzadeh  was  a 
great  drinker;  and  his  weak  and  blood-shot 
eyes  seemed  confirmatory  of  the  report :  but 
I  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  when  tea  was 
brought  in,  to  see  his  servant  draw  forth  from 
the  recesses  of  his  pocket  a  black  bottle  of 
rum :  we  of  course  accepted  a  little  in  our 
tea,  while  the  Prince  held  out  his  already 
half-empty  cup,  which  the  servant  filled  to  the 
brim. 


PRINCELY  TURN-Oirr. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  dine  with  the 
Prince.  We  were  shown  into  the  same  room 
as  on  our  first  visit,  and  found  his  Royal  High- 
ness seated  on  a  smalt  rickety  chair,  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  table  before-mentioned. 
It  was  covered  with  various  nondescript  little 
dishes,  and  saucers  of  pickles,  chiefly  ffarlic ; 
there  were  also  two  water-bottles  of'^  sherbet, 
two  black  bottles,  conspicuously  marked  '*  Lon- 
don Stout,'*  one  of  which,  however,  contained 
rum,  and  several  square  decanters  of  Persian 
wine.  Four  glass  candlesticks  of  Russian  or 
German  manufacture  occupied  the  corners: 
they  were  ticketed  just  as  they  came  from  the 
shop ;  the  tallow  ran  in  streams  upon  the  table 
from  the  candles,  which  were  all  of  different 
lengths;  and  there  being  no  such  convenience 
as  a  pair  of  snuffers,  Abbas  Kooly  Meerza, 
who  sat  at  the  Shazadeh's  right,  occasionally 
snuffed  them  with  his  fingers,  which  he  wiped 
on  the  skirts  of  his  dress. 

The  return  journey  of  our  author  took 
him  to  the  capital,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  Shah ;  of  whom  he  and  the  Persians 
think  but  lightly.  The  Prime  Minister, 
however,  is  well  esteemed ;  seemingly  from 
his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  pleasing  or 
humbugging. 


THE  OLD  TREE. 


It  bands,  ti  wilh  the  weight  of  niinj  yeara, 
Orer  ■  brook— ibis  venerable  tree  ; 
Not  where  the  witer  blilhslj  lenpa  along, 
Lik«  Kiddj  youth,  in  chsse  of  some  guv  dream ; 
But  where  it  stojis,  to  ponder  mourn IuIIif, 
Lika  Age  reflecting  on  the  Past  with  blaniF. 
Orer  this  tranquil  pool  the  Old  Tree  stoops, 
Gazing  upon  its  lembiance  undistnrb'd, 
Aa  ihougb  in  seJf-inipeciiun  all-abtorbed. 
Patiently  waiting  fur  its  lime  to  fall. 
•Tit  utterly  sbnt  in  ita  old  age  ; 
Wilb  noughl  about  ii  to  companion  it. 
Baring  (he  failbful  imsge  in  the  brook. 
That  Bleadfaal  aticketh  to  itn  ancient  friend. 
Tho  saplings,  and  (be  vigorous  trees  around, 
So  full  of  life,  evince  no  aympalhy; 
Swing  iheir  liihe  branches  tu  snd  fro  with  glee. 
And  alrelch,  siulting,  every  Iwig  to  heaven. 
Tbey  sing  glad  Booga,and  cbalier  to  the  breete, 
Andmake  a  merry  whistling  with  their  leaves ; 
While  the  Old  Tree'a  poor  paralytic  limbs. 
Rubbing  acrosa  each  other,  as  with  pain. 
Do  make  ■  dalefol  creaking  in  the  wind. 

The  Raven  comei  to  the  Old  Tree  to  croak  ; 
The  Owl,  at  night,  to  shout  Tu-wbil !  Tu-whoo 
The  sentinel  Rook  to  keep  a  sharp  took  out, 
The  while  his  fellows  feed  in  fielda  hard  by. 
Upon  the  lop  of  a  dead  limb  he  aila, 
That  perpendicular  above  the  real 
Sbooti  u^  aloft — gray,  barklen,  wither'd,  dead— 
Looking  just  like  aomeold  bleacb'd  gibbet-pole. 
Moat  ntlcamt  visiter,  tbg  Redbreaat  oft 
(When  wialsr  winds  are  whialling  throngb  the 

And  daep  inow  hides  the  smiling  face  of  earth. 
And  icy  eoldneaa  brooda  for  wi  eks  and  weeks, 
Freeting  man's  blood  whene'er  he  stirm  sbroad) 
Tskea  pity  on  Ihe  lonely,  poor  Old  Tree ; 
From  branch  to  branch,  from  spray  to  apray  be 

And  trills  a  strain  so  sweel,  so  silver  clear. 
So  full  of  love  and  Joy,  that  ihc  lone  thing 
To  fancy  seems  more  palieni  farhia  aong. 
Somalimea  a  child,  in  sunny  summer-lime. 


To  where  the  iky  is  dimly  seen  sfa 

Tremble  with  terror  in  the  gbnalty  hole. 

And  should  perchance  some  little  bird,  disturb' d. 

Start  out  sbovs  his  head,  alsrm'd  he  flies, 

Braalbleaa  and  pale,  acroaethe  neighb'ring  mead, 

As  tb(  ugh  ■  spirit  foNow-d  St  his  heels. 

Oh,  poor  Old  Tree  I  poor,  desolate  Old  Tree  ! 
What  wrinkles  and  deep  furrows  in  its  bark  ! 
How  full  of  knots  and  warta,  and  curious  holes. 
Wherein  the  tiny  Wren  and  pett  Tom-tit 


Go  preying  oft  for  ipiden  and  (or  flies  1 
No  maniting  ivy  wraps  it  round  and  round, 
To  screen  it  from  ihe  sweep  of  bitter  winda. 
Or  make  It  gay  wilh  green  leaves  not  iU  own ; 
The  paraaiie  eipired  in  inftncy, 
Aa  one  dead  ainuous  tlent  endures  to  ahow. 
Bui  lichens  have  spread  overilso  thick. 
It  seems  to  want  no  other  covering 
Than  their  shot  robe  of  silver,  green  and  gold. 
And  when  the  summer  aun  shines  out  in  power. 
Flooding  hia  old  acquaintance  with  rich  light. 
How  vivid  are  the  lints  that  live  between 
The  chequering  abadowa  playing  on  ila  trunk  ! 
No  hues  thai  glitter  in  a  field  of  flowers. 
Or  lurk  about  the  weslorn  clouds  at  eve,    . 
When  thai  same  sun  has  gone  down  gorgeously. 
Present  more  brilliant  painting  lo  the  eye. 

Flowers  love  the  shelter  of  the  ancient  tree  : 
\  knol  of  priraroBos,  in  early  awing. 
For  yean  has  bloom'd  and  witber'd  at  its  fbot; 
In  June  a  wild-rose,  with  ita  sanguine  flowera. 
Goes    burning    past;    «ad    on  Ibrough   auuuna 

months 
The  ri'gal  foiglove  keeps  ita  sUte  beneath. 
Wintsr  yields  nothing  but  the  long,  dry  gran, 
That  feebly  wsilelh  in  the  icy  wind. 

Lone,  venerable  thing  !  how  sad  lAy  sge  ! 
Man,  when  he's  stricken  in  years,  and  near  to 

die, 
Looks  forward  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
When  he  is  young  sgain,  to  know  na  agt. 
When  ghaitly  death  shall  never  greet  him  more; 
nU  hopes  he,  and  draws  comfort  from  the  ho^. 
But   thou.  Old   Tree!    baat    do   such   cheeiuig 

thought ; 
And  when  the  root  that  holds  ihes  to  the  earth 
Is  snapt  by  lome  rude  gale,  that  soon  shall  blow, 
Headlong  ihou  (all'st,  to  moulder  swill  away  ; 
Spring  shall  ne'er  waken  ihee  again  to  lift; 
Nor  gTiiwingaummer  gild  thy  host  of  leaves; 
Nor  autumn  paint  thee  wilh  his  gold  and  red  ; 
Ni>r  with  pure  snow  hoar  winter  msnllf  ihee: 
Thon'rt  dead  and  gone /or  ewr  .'—poor  Old  Troa 


"WHERE  ARE  THEY  GONE?" 

WBtna  are  they  gone— 
The  amiling  &ces  that  once  blonm'd  aroand 
The  frrah  graea  acenes  my  ebildhood'a  rambiaa 

Whara  are  thaj  gone  t 
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Heftrt-iaddeiiing  change  t 
For  lober  truth,  enwrapp'd  in  doublet  (pay, 
Hatb  chased  them  hence ;  aome  bj  a  diatant  way 

With  toil  to  range ; 

And  aome  remain 
Tied  down  to  ape  the  blind  horse  of  the  mill. 
Working  for  bread,  and  buffeted  by  ill, 

And  scourged  by  pain. 

Some  gently  pine 
As  they  remember  them  or  brighter  days, 
When  sunny  were  their  looka,  and  light  their 
lays- 
Dear  olden  time. 

And  some,  the  grave 
Hath   closed  on;  and  their  bones  are  clnster*d 

round ; 
Too  soon  shall  others  take  the  final  bound 

In  Jordan's  wave. 

The  vales  are  still 
Where  once  together  eull'd  we  mainr  a  flower. 
And  clomb,  and  wander'd  b}[  moss-fringed  tower, 

And  gurgling  rill. 

Deserted  now 
Are  the  soil  meads  where  once  with  gambols  gay 
And  blithesome  lilts  we  spent  our  short-lived  day, 

Undimm*d  by  wo. 
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Silent  the  room, 
Where,  as  of  yore,  in  banded  groups  we  came. 
And  join*d  with  festive  mirth  at  many  a  game- 
Dear  youthful  home  I 


We  that  are  left. 
To  think  and  talk  in  melancholy  mood 
Upon  the  joys  of  which  Time's  tempest  rnde 

Hiith  us  bereft. 

How  changed  we  are  ! 
The  raven  locks  of  some  are  tinged  with  gray. 
Gray  hairs  with  white,  and  white  are  swept 
away, 

Wind-toas'd  afar ! 

Where  are  they  gone  ? 
Ia*t  not  an  unkind  freak  of  midnight  dream, 
Is'i  not  a  meteor  vision's  passing  gleam  ? 

ffAere  are  they  gone  f 


THE  SIEGE  OF  ABARA.* 


BT  J.  WALXXaORD, 

of  *<  Boral  Skatebet,** "  Bittory  of  Cleralsad,'*  **  The 
Baid,"  fro. 


Lo !  through  the  purple  mom. 
What  hostile  legions  run  ! 
Their  eagles  tower  in  scorn. 
Their  banners  mock  the  sun. 

*  See  description  of  the  assault,  and  of  the 
dreadful  self-immolation  of  the  besieged,  in 
•«  Milman*8  History  of  the  Jews.'* 


Behold  that  huge  array. 
Those  spears  that  glitter  far,. 
How  fierce  the  coursers  play  ! 
How  Btrong  the  ranks  of  war ! 

Like  desert  wolves  they  come. 
All  hungering  for  their  prey ; 
And  Rome,  imperial  Rome, 
For  vengeance  cries  this  day ; 
Revenge  for  them  who  fell 
On  Judah*s  hostile  hills, 
Whose  corpses  fill  each  delt, 
Whose  blood  hath  dyed  the  rills. 

High  on  their  monntain  throne. 
Yon  eagle-housing  rortk, 
A  harass  falchions  shone, 
Nor  fear*d  the  coming  shock  ; 
Her  haughty  warriors  stood. 
Impregnable  in  sool ; 
Unshaken,  unsubdued. 
They  watch'd  the  cohorts  roll. 

Up  spake  their  chieftain  then 
Amidst  the  warrior  throngs — 
**  Be  patriots,  heroes,  men. 
Be  valiant,  brave,  and  strong. 
Judea's  God,  who  led 
Your  fathers  o*er  the  wave, 
HiifsKLF  will  be  your  head, 
HiMSiLr  will  come  to  save  V* 

With  notes  of  load  acclaim. 
Through  all  A  harass  towers 
They  sang  Jebovah'tf  name — 
Jehovah's  guardian  powers ; — 
*'  To  arms,  to  arms,    he  cried. 
As  on  the  heroes  trod  ', 
Whilst  Judah's  daughters  sigh *dy 
Our  country  and  our  God  f 

But  hark  !  tliey  cobm,  they  conBae^ 

The  warrior  and  h»8  steed; 

On,  on,  imperial  Rome, 

For  all  thy  might  there's  need  ! 

Fierce  should  thy  fiilchion  be. 

And  bold  thine  eaglets  wing ; 

Ahara  must  be  free 

Where  God  himself  is  King  ! 

Iiike  echoes  of  the  rock. 
Like  thunders  of  the  cloud. 
The  battering  engine's  shock 
Struck  terror  through  the  erow4; 
Each  tower  of  massive  stoae, 
Each  giant  battlement. 
Heaved  a  eonvnisive  groan. 
As,  crashing,  on  they  went 

And  wilder,  wilder  still. 
Yon  flames  of  piercing  fire. 
Along  the  hallow'd  hill 
The  sacred  groves  aspire ; 
Abara's  walls  droop  down. 
Her  palaces  and  towers. 
O'er  all  the  shrieking  town, 
A  fiery  tempest  pours. 

Up  rose  El&zar  then — 
Priest,  prophet,  warrior — all — 
**  Ye  are  fkthers,  husbands,  men. 
Will  ye  brook  the  tyrant's  thrall  ? 
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When  your  daughter,  loyen ,  wiTes, 
In  the  foes'  embraces  lie ; 
O,  huw  worthier  then  your  lives  ! 
Better  bravely  fight  and  die." 

On,  on,  like  rushing  waves. 
When  ocean's  storms  are  rife, 
When  winter's  tempest  raves, 
Swept  forth  the  men  of  strife ; 
Strike  louder — louder  still 
n*hou  ponderous  engine  there  ;-*- 
Take,  wolves  of  war,  your  fill. 
Those  shrieks  proclaim  despair. 

A  shout  that  shook  the  pall 
And  cerements  of  the  grave, — 
And  lo !  that  massive  wall 
Reels  crimly  o'er  the  wave ; 
Shout  louder,  haughty  Rome,— 
Fly  banners  in  the  sun ', 
One  shriek, — '^They  come,  they  come, 
Abara's  towers  are  won ! 

The  gates  swing  idly  round. 
They  enter  rank  and  file ; 
What  ho? — nor  voice  nor  soand — 
Still  as  cathedral  aisle  ! 
The  warrior  now  no  more 
UplifU  his  dauntless  head, 
Rome's  legions  trample  o'er 

A  CITY  OF  THE  DIAD  ! 


THE  TRANCE-SLEEPER. 

What  hast  thou,  sleeper,  seen 

.  Whilst  lying  there 
Even  as  marble  pale, 

And  still,  and  fair  ? 
Six  times  o'er  hill  and  vale 

The  sun  hath  set. 
Since  last  thy  wakeful  smile 

In  joy  we  met. 

"  Oh  !  tones  of  earth,  again 

Ye  call  mv  heart 
From  the  bright  rfcenei  in  which 

It  late  had  part ; 
Oh  friends,  I  mav  not  tell 

Nor  could  ye  deem 
Of  the  rich  sweetness  link'd 

With  my  long  dream. 

**  I  have  been  far  away, 

Away  from  all, 
That  holds  on  fading  shores 

The  mind  in  thrall- 
Each  heavy  chain  unclasp'd — 

Each  fetter  broken— 
Soft  words  of  music  heard, — 

By  angels  spoken. 

**  Sunlight  that  never  set, 

Hung  softly  o*er 
Landscapes  of  hill  and  vale 

Ne'er  seen  before; 


Cool  crystal  waters  laving 

Bright  banks  of  flowers, 
Lovely  as  those  we  deem 

Deck'd  Eden's  bowers. 

**  And  then  I  stood  beside 

The  faithful  few— 
Methought  to  breathe  no  more 

The  sad  adieu — 
Not  one  deceiving  word, 

Or  broken  vow 
To  dull  the  smile  of  joy 

On  each  fair  brow. 

**  But  heart  to  heart  there  brought 

Its  wealth  of  love, 
And  peaee  within  the  soul 

The  sweet  links  wove. 
How  strangely  different  fi'om 

Affection  here. 
Whose  deepest  trust  is  now 

In  pain  and  fear. 

<*  The  dead  !  the  dead  !  once  more 

Became  to  me 
All  that  gives  hope,  and  life, 

Reality  ! 
Bitter  and  sad  will  now 

The  contrast  seem 
Between  my  waking  hours 

And  that  bright  dream. 

"  Yet  shall  its  memory  be 

A  cheering  light 
Whereby  the  mind  may  seek 

To  guide  iu  flight 
To  the  sweet  home  beyond 

This  fading  shore. 
Where  we  shall  wake  and  find 

Sorrow  no  more.'* 

Emma  B — 


THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


Thou  remerob>est  the  house — the  homo  of  oar 

childhood. 
High  and  white  were  its  walls,  stain'd  with  the 

damp  of  years » 
There  afiir  did  we  dwell  from  the  noise  of  cities, 
In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  rememb*rest  them  all,  the  deep  narrow 

casements ; 
No  bolt  nor  cla^p  was  there,  though  poor  wers 

the  people ; 
There  the  swallow  builded  securely  in  summer, 
In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  rememb'rest  the  tree— gray  with  moss  ita 
branches. 

Under   which  we  sported   in  our  sunnj  child- 
hood; 

There  the  sweet  lilao  tree  perfumed  the    air 
around, 

In  the  old  old  time. 
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Thou  remembVest  the  rooms,  thej  were  dim  and 

fimple ; 
The  floors  trembled  with  ege,  pictures  were  on 

the  walls. 
Voices*  of  vanish'd  friends  once  echoed  among 

them. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

Thon  rememb'rest  the  walks,  those  which  oar 

father   loved, 
Thoa  rememb'rest  the  poor  that  stood  around  hb 

gate ; 
Pure  and  holj  was  he,  gentle  and  kind  his  heart. 
In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  hast  not  forgotten  that  sweet  gentle  mother. 
Though  long  she  hath  rested  beneath  the  dark 

tomb-stone, 
She  who  smiled  upon  thee  when  watching  thy 

cradle. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

Hast  then  forgotten  it — the  quiet  ancient  church- 
yard ? 

Simple  and  green  its  graves ;  the  stones  were  gray 
with  age ; 

Low  walls  and  ancient  trees  shelterM  it  round 
about, 

In  the  old  old  time. 

There  did  the  small  birds  dwell  'mong  the  droop- 
ing branches ; 

No  impious  footsteps  there  approach *d  to  their 
nest; 

Their  sonp  soothed  the  shadows  lingering  by  the 
graves. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

Haet  thou  forgotten  it?^the  church  where  we 

worshipped ; 
The  rude  ghastly  sculptures  that  were  carVed  on 

the  walls; 
The  bell,  i^hose  notes  echoed  over  the  quiet 
valley, 

In  the  old  old  time  ? 

There  did  the  evening  sun  linger  in  his  setting, 
Like  a  parent  gazing  on  a  beloved  child, 
Unwilling  to  depart,  and  often  returning. 
In  the  old  old  time. 

They  are  not  forgotten, — they  are  still  before  us. 

Still  in  our  souk  dwelleth  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood: 

The  low  sound  of  its  trees,  the  streams  where  we 
wander'd. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

There  doth  the  spider  build.     In  the  voiceless 

chambers 
It  stretches  its  fine  web  o'er  the  darken*d  ceiling. 
No  footstep  disturbs  it :  they  are  gone  for  ever, 
Of  the  old  old  time. 

The  sun  sheds  his  splendor,  glittering  on  the  case- 
ments, 
Aa  if  faces  still  look*d  behind  the  dusty  pane  ; — 
The  stillness  frights  the  bird  in  the  nook  where 
she  built 

In  the  old  old  time. 
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The  stranger's  foot  alone  will  now  trouble  thy 

rest. 
And  let  in  the  daylight  upon  thy  dark  windows ; — 
They  are  far  far  away,  who  loved  thee  and  knew 

thee 

In  the  old  old  time. 

S.  R.  W. 


UNES. 


■T  MISS   ROBKBTS, 


There  is  a  deep  low  music  on  the  wind. 
Sounding  at  intervals,  when  all  is  still. 

Heard  only  by  the  pure  in  heart,  who  find 
Joy  in  their  daily  tasks,  doing  their  Maker's 
will. 

Be  they  in  velvet  clad,  or  russet  stole. 

In  hall,  or  hut,  theirs  is  that  low  sweet  chime  : 

Solemn,  yet  cheerful, — speaking  to  the  soul 
Of  joys  that  rest  not  in  this  stranger  clime. 

Loud  music  cannot  quench  it ;  nor  the  sound 
Of  mighty  voices,  like  the  mingled  roar 

Of  tossing  waves,  that  with  delirious  bound 
Leap  onward,  in  their  fury,  to  the  shore. 

Nor  yet  the  jarring  sounds  of  bustling  life, 
Wliere  weary  footsteps  toil,  in  quest  of  gain. 

In  dusty  marts;  'mid  sickening  scenes  of  strife, 
Till  the  worn  spirit  longs  for  rest  in  vain. 

Yet  few  do  hear  it :  either  ease  or  pride. 
Or  thoughts  unholy,  folly,  grief,  or  crime. 

Whelming  the  soul  beneath  their  rushing  tide, 
Hindereth  the  coming  of  that  low  sweet  chime. 

• 

Men*s  hearts  are  heavy,  or  they  would  not  slight 
Their  spirits'  oneness  with  so  pure  a  strain,— 

Though  faint,  as  when  the  tkt  off  torrent*s  might 
Seems  as  a  murmur  stealing  o*er  the  plain. 


From  source  far  mightier,  comes  that  low  sweet 
sound. 
Than  deep,  deep  waters,  thundering  on  the 
ear : — 
From  harps,  and  mingled  voices,  that  resound 
With  anthem  high,  through  Heaven's  eternal 
year. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


T««  TiCTOBli  PlCTOBB  GlLLMY  At  Eo  — 
Tkc  "  JflamildeiDebili"pT»'he  fDllowingic- 
ovaat  or  the  ftuoBo'i  plcliira  fallBrj  in  the  Cha- 
Un  or  En,  irraDged  fur  her  Hnjeity  b^  iha  gal- 
lanlrj  of  Lonii  Philippe  : — "  The  two  eitremiliea 
«r  ibe  nllery  ire  ticcupied  on  one  tide  by  Ihe  por- 
trail  of  the  Queen  of  Englmd,  placed  bsltreen 
tbote  arher  consotl.  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Queen 
«r  the  Belgisni.  Oa  the  olher  lide,  on  the  right 
mnd  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance  door,  are  hung 
tke  partraiu  oTKing  Loui)  Philippe  and  Amilie, 
(he  Tcnerabla  Quaes  of  the  Frem^h.  The  righl- 
kud  aide  oTthe  gmllerj  ii  occupied  by  a  aeriea  o( 
paiatiHU  deicriplive  of  Ihe  jnurney  of  the  Qoeen 
«r  Englanl  to  Eu,  and  the  left-hand  lida  by  thoae 
repreaenlJBf  ike  joarney  of  the  French  King  to 
WiDdH>r  Caalle  i>  the  autumn  of  1844.  Tbe 
fi*«  porlrHta  are  all  full-lenglh  onea,  and  encu- 
ted  by  H.  Winlerhaller.  llnder  tbe  portrait  of 
Queen  Vieioria  iba  King  baa  had  placed  a  mag- 
ni&eenl  vaae  of  gold  and  ailier,  repreaanling  tbe 
•ombalofai.Gaorga,  the  patron  laiQl  of  England, 
which  trai  praaenled  la  bii  Hajeily  by  Ibe  Queen 
of  Graal  Britain.     The  King  hu  iIm  cauaed  to  be 

t laced  ia  Ihe  gallery  the  baata  of  Quean  Victoria, 
riaee  Albert,  and  (he  Duke  and  Duebeat  ofKeot, 
tiren  to  the  King  by  Queen  Victoria  aaaremem- 
raace  of  bia  Journey  lo  Windaor.  The  furaiture 
«f  the  apartment  ii  u  camplela  ai  it  in  elegant ; 
iliinianuracturedafearTed  nak.  The  oak  wain- 
•eoting,  enriched  with  gold  filigree,  haa  been  con- 
•tncled  with  the  same  prompliluds  ai  the  pninl- 
inga;  eight  daya  ago  they  were  icarcoly  com- 
meaeed.  On  enlerinrher  aparlmeDli  the  Queen 
diacavered,  ia  the  priTate  baudoir  which  ahe  oe- 
oapied  two  yaara  a^,  the  full-length  porlraili  of 
bar  fdtbar  aad  aolhar,  they  haTinc  bean  placed 
there  by  ■peciiJ  command  of  tbe  King,  together 
with  two  charming  water-color  drawing!,  deacrip- 
live  ofthe  coronation  ofQunen  Victoria.  The  por- 
trait of  the  Daka  of  Kent  ia  one  of  Sir  William 
Pioei'*  worka,  and  tbat  ofthe  Ducheia  of  Kent  ia 
by  H.  Winterhaller,  Uken  in  the  Tear  1B43 
ftueaa  Viotoria  appaarml  Terj  aanaible  of  thia 


delicate  attention  on  tbe  pan  of  Louia  Philippe. 
Thefnltowingiaalialofthepaintinnia  the  Vic- 
toria Gallery  :— ••  In  oil— ihe  Yacht  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria appearing  olf  Tr^port:  the  Departure  of 
Louii  Philippe  from  Tr tpon  in  hia  Barge  to  meet 

hoard  the  Royal  yacht ;  Ihe  Arrival  of  the  Quee 

rand  Teni  prepared  for  her;  her  Mr 
at  the  Cblteau  d'Eu  ;  the  Ride 


CkBT-i-haiu  ;  tho  Return  to  the  Chileau  through 
Ihe  Park :  the  Riuiuim  in  the  Family  Saloon  of 
the  Chltenu  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  September, 
1843,  SI  nine  o'clock,  p.  m. ;  tbe  Breakfaat  in  the 
Tent  at  the  Hount  of  Orleana  ;  the  Return  to  Ifaa 
Chilean  afler  the  Ride  in  Ihe  Foreit ;  Ibe  Con- 
cert in  the  Gallery  of  the  Gulaea.  The  painlinga 
in  watet-colora  conaiit  of— Tho  Queen  of  Franco 
receiTing  Quenn  Victoria  at  Ibe  Landing-place  of 
Triport;  the  King  conducting  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land in  hia  Caliekt  from  Trepon  In  Eu  ;  the  Sal- 
utation of  the  Queen  by  the  National  Guard  and 
Ibe  Troopa  aatembled  in  the  Courtyard  ofthe 
Chileau  ;  the  Preaanlation  by  the  King  of  the 
Pemonagei  aaiembled  in  tbe  Guiae  Gallery  ;  tha 
Reriew  of  the  lat  ResimeDt  of  Carabiatara  by 
Prince  Albert  aad  the  Franoh  Princea ;  Ihe  Pre- 
■enlalion  by  Louia  Philippe  to  Queen  Victoria  of 
two  Spaoimeoa  of  the  Gobelin  Tapeatry ;  King 
Louia  Philippe  sfcorting  the  Queen  to  Ihe  Chnreh 
of  Si.  Laurent  at  Eu ',  the  King  ahoniog  ber 
Hajpaty  over  the  Crypi  in  which  are  interred  tha 
ancient  Counta  of  Eu  ;  the  Landing  ofthe  Freoch 
King  at  Porumouth;  hia  Arri*al  at  Windaori 
hia  Inlioduclion  to  ibe  Royal  Infant* ;  bia  inaa- 
gurationaia  Knight  of  the  Garter  i  hia  Race plioa 
uf  Ihe  Cily  Deputation,  headed  by  Sir  W.  Hag- 
nay,  Ban.  ;  hia  Viail  to  Eton,  d^.*'  •>  At  dinner 
thr  Queen  of  England  wore  (aaya  the  lame  prinl) 
a  moat  ma|nificenl  dreaa,  a  aky-blue  gauze  robe, 
adorned  with  ribanda,  lace,  and  diamanda ;  hat 
head-dren  waa  a  ernwn  of  red  dahlia*  nuUnad 
behind  to  tbe  bair,  interlaced  with  diamonda; 
aba  wore  diamond  earringa,  and  a  diamond  n«ch- 
laeo  of  the  |reaieat  beauty,  and  the  graod  oordoa 
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of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  attached  to  the  aboul- 
der  by  a  diamond  clasp. — From  the  Examiner. 

D18KA8BD  PoTATors: — The  change  seems  to 
M.  Paven  to  be  traoamitted  from  the  stalks  to  the 
tubercles.     If  a  diseased  potato  be  cut,  the  parts 
attacked  can  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye  by 
their  yellow  color,  and  they  emit  a  marked  fun- 
gous odor ;  the  tissue  of  these  parts  is  soAened 
and  easily  separated.     Very  thin  slices  under  the 
microscope  exhibit  at  the  limits  of  the  change  a 
slightly  yellow  liquid,  which  insinuates  itself  into 
the  intercellulsr  spaces,  and  gradually  envelopes 
almost  the  whole  periphery  of  the  cells.     In  the 
parts  strongly  attacked  it  destroys  the  adherence 
of  the  cells ;  and  this  explains  the  easy  disaggre- 
gation of  the  tissue.    The  cells,  by  degrees  in- 
vaded by  the  yellow  liquid,  preserve  their  grains 
of  starch  intact.    When  the  dislocation  of  the  cells 
has  made  new  progress,  the  mass  of  the  tissue  be- 
comes pulpy,  semifluid,  whitish,  or  of  a  brown 
color  mure  or  less  deep  ;  a  great  number  of  the 
cells  are  destroyed,  eyen  broken  up.     In  this  state, 
however,  the  |[rains  of  starch  are  still  intact,  their 
substance  being  insoluble  even  in  water  heated 
to  -|-  50^ ;  and  although  with  greater  ease  divided 
mechanically,  they  benave  with  iodine,  sulphuric 
acid,  du;.,  as  normal  starch. 

M.  Philipper  attributes  the  cause  of  the  malady 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  only,  during  the 
aommer  of  1845  He  has  remarked,  that  the  in- 
fected tuberclea  keep  badly  ;  that  thoxe  partially 
attacked  quickly  become  wholly  so,  and  commu- 
nicate the  evil  to  the  sound  ones ;  and  that  the 
change  is  more  rapid  if  the  potatoes  are  housed 
moiiit,  and  kept  in  a  close  place.  Hence  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  are,  to  dig  early,  to  dry  well, 
separate  the  bad  Irom  the  go^,  house  in  an  airy 
place,  and  reduce  quickly  to  starch. — Literary 
GazeUe. 


VoLc  Aific  EanpTioir. — An  immense  fall  of  dus^ 
and  ashes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orkney  Isles  i^ 
supposed  to  indicate  some  great  volcanic  eruptio" 
in  another  locality.    Hecla  is  400  miles  diMtant» 
too  far,  we  should  think,  to  produce  such  an  ef- 
fect, though   smaller  quantities  of  light  matter 
fiom  Tolcanoes  have  been  shed  on  the  decks  of 
▼eaaela  as  far  from  the  scene  of  action.     "  The 
men  at  the  herring-fishery  (says  the  Edinburgh 
Advertiser  of  Friday)  describe  it  as  being  like  a 
thtclp  shower  of  snow-drift  from  the  north-west. 
It  began  to  fall  before  day-light,  and  continued 
rery  thick  for  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  more 
•lightly  till  about  midday.    Those  who  had  clothes 
out  bleaching  had   them   completely  blackened, 
and  it  seems  very  difficult  to  wash  off.    The  white 
flowers  in  the  gardens  are  quite  destroyed,  and 
every  "  kail  blade  "  is  covered.     The  only  way 
of  accounting  for  it  is  by  supposing  that  Mount 
Hecla   has  had  an  eruption,  as  the  wind  was  ei- 
actly  from  that  quarter,  and  it  is  quite  evident  the 
dost  is  volcanic.     Dr.  Barry,  in  his  History  of 
{hrkney,  says  that,  in  1783,  the  last  dreadful  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Hecla,  the  dust  fell  here  in  the  same 
manner,  though  it  does  seem  surprising  that  it 
could  be  corned  so  far— upwards  of  400  miles. 
The  fishermen  were  so  territied  at  the  uncommon 
and   inexplicable  sight,  that  sevt-ral  of  them  re- 
fused to  go  oat  to  sea  next  day.** — Literary  Go- 
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Museum  at  Hvderabad. — A  proposition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  museum  at  Hyderabad  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  Major-General  Eraser,  he 
has  expressed  his  cordial  approbation  of  the  un- 
dertaking and  his  desire  to  forward  it  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  The  object  in  view  is  two- 
fold :  1st,  the  collection  of  mstters  of  interest  to 
which  an  easy  reference  may  be  made ;  2d,  the 
supply  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe  from  the 
superfluity  of  the  collection.  It  is  believed  that 
H.  H.  the  Nizam's  territory  is  in  many  respects 
well  fitted  for  the  supply  or  an  institution  of  the 
nature  contemplated  ;  the  field  has  long  Iain  fal- 
low Besides  the  well-known  cave-temples  of 
Ellora  and  Adiuntah,the  remains  of  ruined  cities 
and  extinct  tribes  are  profusely  scattered  over  the 
land  :  and  in  the  Art«,  the  Beda  ware  and  manu- 
facture of  steel  at  Maiduck  by  a  process  believed 
to  be  different  from  that  pursued  in  other  parts  of 
India,  offer  a  branch  for  mechanical  inquiry.  In 
Botany,  many  plants  unknown  to  naturalists  must, 
it  is  thought,  exist  in  the  unexplored  jungles  of 
Neermul  and  the  jungles  to  the  north  ;  and  atten- 
tion is  particularly  directed  to  plants  used  by  the 
natives  for  medicinal  and  dietetic  purposes,  also 
to  dye-stuffs. — Literary  Gazette. 


LlVVRPOOL    FIRST    IV    PRILOLOOT. — It    is  SSld 

that  the  Collegiate  Institution  of  Liverpool  has  en 
gaged  a  Chinese  professor,  who  speaks  the  purest 
Peking  dialect,  to  teach  the  Chinese  language 
there  ;  so  that  its  traders,  captains  of  merchant- 
men, supercargoes,  mates,  &c.,  may  be  enabled 
to  hold  vivd  voce  intercourse  with  the  natives  st 
Hong-Kong,  Canton,  and  other  pons.  This  is  a 
very  sensible  measure,  and  does  credit  to  Liver- 
pool enterprise. — Literary  Gazette. 

TraoLESK  Archjeological  Speculations. — 
From  the  strata  of  ancient  remains  found  in  Ty- 
rol, some  of  the  ingenious  theorists  of  that  moun- 
tain-land, athirst  for  national  antiquity  and  fame, 
are  building  up  an  hypothesis  that  three  periods 
belong  to  iheir  history  :  1st,  Etrurian ;  2d,  Ro- 
man ',  3d,  mixed  Gaulish,  Prankish,  Gothic,  &c. 
&c. — Literary  Gazette. 

Milks  Coverdalx  Bible. — A  paragraph,  go- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  papers,  states  that  a  copy  of 
Miles  Coverdale's  first  complete  edition  of  the  Bi- 
ble, printed  in  L535,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
false  bottom  of  an  old  oak  chest,  at  II oik  ham  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  This  copy  is 
said  to  be  the  most  valuable  specimen  yet  brought 
to  light,  being  the  only  one,  amongst  the  many 
examples  which  are  scattered  through  the  public 
and  other  libraries  of  Britain,  to  which  many 
leaves  are  not  wanting.  These  lacunie,  common- 
ly occurring  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  volumes, 
are  attributed  to  humidity,  acting  on  their  exter- 
nal parts,  at  a  time  when,  the  possession  of  this 
book  involving  a  sUHpicion  of  heresy,  the  copies 
of  the  impression  were  very  generally  buried. — 
The  Holkham  example  is  said  to  be  in  every  re- 
spect perfect;  and  a  London  bookseller,  it  is  as- 
serted, has  offered  500/.  for  its  purchase.  The 
noble  proprietor,  however,  it  is  added,  has  had 
the  book  appropriately  bound,  and  enclosed  in  an 
oaken  box, — and  it  now  graces  the  shelves  of  hia 
magnificent  library.— ^(Aefusum. 
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Tbb  late  M.  Rotfr  CoLtARD. — The  follow- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  M.  Royer 
Collard  is  aecribed  to  the  pen  of  M.  Guizot. 

**  France  ha«  jilst  lost,  in  M.  Royer  Collard,  a 
great  citizen,  an  illustrious  orator,  a  seyere  writer, 
a  profound  thinker,  and,  aboye  all,  an  honest 
man.  The  termination  of  noble  lives,  however 
long  and  well  spent,  always  strikes  us  with  i 
shock,  as  if  it  were  unexpected.  We  feel  that  it 
ought  not  to  be,  and  we  cannot  restrain  ourselves 
from  contemplating  bitterly  the  void  leA  by  the 
lo>s  of  such  men.  The  memory  of  their  deeds, 
the  authority  of  their  words,  assume  then  a  more 
•olemn  character.  The  country  receives  the  be- 
quest with  a  feeling  of  piety,  and  the  instructive 
example  of  such  lives  mingles  with  unanimous 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  of  regret.  Born  at 
Sompuis,  near  Vitry-le-Francais,  in  1763,  M. 
Rover  Collard  died  the  4th  of  September,  at  his 
residence,  Chateauvieux,  in  Berry,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age.  Few  public  men  have  ever  pre- 
served, throughout  so  long  a  career,  such  perse- 
vering and  complete  consistency  of  principle.  In 
that  especially  consists  his  glory.  From  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  revolution  of  1789  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  M.  Royer  Collard  remained  faithful  to 
the  same  view,  devoted  to  the  same  convictions. 
That  which  he  desired  in  the  first  struggles  of  his 
youth,  at  the  commune  ofPiiris,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  until  the  10th  of  August,  and  then  at  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  where  he  sat  for  the 
department  of  the  Marne,  he  proclaimed  with  all 
his  might  under  the  empire,  and  again  under  the 
restoration  ;  and  that  whether  he  was  on  the  side 
of  the  government,  or  whether  he  was  in  opposi- 
tion  and  amidst  those  rough  combats  which  a 
power  whose  fall  was  prepared  by  its  faults, 
obligBd  him  to  encounter.  The  ctinciliation  of' 
order  with  liberty,  of  rights  with  duties,  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  monarchy  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  regime,  alike  removed 
from  Royul  despotism  and  popular  anarchy — such 
were  at  all  periods,  in  all  situations,  alike  in  suc- 
cess or  in  defeat,  the  aim,  the  object,  the  public 
passion  of  this  6rm  and  convinced  soul.  Faction 
of  all  kinds  he  looked  upon  with  the  horror  of  a 
good  citizen,  and  for  all  excess  he  felt  the  con- 
tempt of  a  wise  man.  He  defended  the  liberties 
of  his  countiy,afler  having  labored  long  to  restore 
the  throne ;  he  combated  intriguing  fanaticism 
with  the  same  ener^^y  he  had  displayed  in  sustain- 
ing the  rights  of  religion.  Tyranny,  in  no  mat- 
ter what  shape,  found  him  an  adversary.  It  is 
on  that  account  that  the  ungratefbl  restoration 
struck  him,  as  the  Directory  had  struck  him  before 
He  woe  exposed  to  hostilities  from  qoarteri  the 


most  opposite ;  the  morning  saw  him  neglected 
and  insulted  by  those  whom  the  evening  before 
he  had  protected  and  succored.  But  nothing 
could  shake  him;  he  was  ever  consistent  with 
himself,  armed  as  he  always  was  with  moderation 
and  with  principle.  A  sound  Christian  education 
had  prepared  M.  Royer  Collard  for  all  positions ; 
thus  was  he  not  taken  unawares,  when,  in  1811, 
M.  de  Fontaines,  charged  with  the  organization 
of  the  university,  named  him  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  letters,  and  professor  of  philosophy  to  the 
faculty,  whose  courses  were  attended  by  the  nor- 
mal school.  The  choice  was  at  once  sanctioned 
by  all  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  the  da^.  M. 
Royer  Colldrd,  during  the  two  yi^ars  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, with  the  double  authority  of  con- 
science and  of  reason,  began  an  attack  upon  the 
sensualist  system  of  the  lust  age ;  with  him  com 
menced  the  renovation  which  was  accomplished 
aAerwards,  and  with  so  much  brilliancy,  under 
another  master.  Some  portions  of  this  course 
have  been  published;  and  in  considering  the 
language,  at  once  copious  and  severe,  alike  admi- 
rable for  depth  and  clearness,  in  which  these  fine 
lessons  are  conveyed,  we  think  we  hear  an  echo 
from  the  solitudes  of  Port  Royal.  By  his  firm- 
ness of  soul,  by  his  studies,  by  his  religions  faith 
and  private  virtues,  M.  Rover  Collard  was  of  that 
school  and  of  that  time.  Having  adorned  so  im- 
portant a  chair,  he  was  called  by  the  restoration 
to  fill  high  administrative  functions,  and  remained 
charged  until  1819  with  the  direction  of  national 
education.  In  this  elevated  post,  to  which  be 
was  so  well  adapted,  and  where  he  has  left  such 
worthy  successors  among  his  friends  and  dieciplea, 
he  maintained  powerfully  the  rights  of  the  uni- 
versity against  passions  then  alive  and  imperioua. 
The  university  never  forgot  that  service,  and  to- 
day she  claimii,  as  of  right,  her  identification  with 
this  noble  memory.  But  it  was  especially  aa  a 
political  man,  engaged  in  the  parliamentary  strug- 
gles of  this  period,  that  Royer  Collard  assured  for 
his  name  enduring  lustre,  and  a  power  which 
each  day  renews  and  enlarges.  \^  know  how 
for  fif\ifen  years,  separating  respectfVtlly  the 
Crown  from  the  intrigues  of  a  faction,  and  cling- 
ing to  the  sanctuary  of  public  liberties  with  the 
fervor  of  an  apositle,  he  contributed  by  the  inflo- 
enca  of  his  overwhelming  eloqnenee  to  the  se- 
curing of  the  constitutional  r^^'me,  to  the  propa- 
gation of  sound  liberal  doctrines,  and  to  the 
defence  of  new  interests  of  order  and  of  civiliza- 
tion. During  this  long  period  he  was  one  of  the 
trui'St  interpreters  of  the  pubhc  conscience,  aa 
well  as  its  most  eloquent  o^an.  Each  speech  of 
his  directed  its  ardor  and  hastened  its  adTanc^ 
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nent.    M.  Royer  CoIIard  combated  the  Imw  of 
election,  the  righte  of  primogeniture,  the  lew  of 
Mcrilege,  the  Taws  violating  the  liberty  of  the 
press.    It  was  thus  that  he  secured  for  himself, 
instead  of  an  unworthy  popularity,  a  large  hold 
upon  the  opiuion  of  the  country.    This  was  made 
evident  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  day  <when 
seven  electoral  colleges  returned  him  at  the  same 
time — an  honor  to  which  his  nomination  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  seemed  hardly  to  add. 
He  hore  with  him  to  the  tribune  all  the  gravity 
of  his  mind,  all  the  vigor  of  his  character.    Even 
secondary  and  transitory   questions  rose  in  hin 
hands  to  those  high  regions  of  philosophy  and  of 
morality  to  which  his  mind  was  habituated,  and 
from  which  it  derived  its  inspiration.     No  orator 
had  a  higher  idea  of  the  dignity  which  is  suitable 
to  the  language  of  a  public  man  in  a  free  country. 
He  knew   what  eflects  would   flow,  sooner  or 
later,  from  such  example,  and  therefore  did  he 
seek  rather  conviction  than  triumph.     The  revo- 
lution of  IdSO  was  to  M.  Royer  Col  lard  a  solemn 
event,   in   which   be  recognized   the  victorious 
consummation  of  forty  years  of  sacrifices  and 
labors  endured  by  the  country     Ro^er  Collard 
had  his  shaie  in  a  victory  which  his  profound 
mind  had  foreseen.     He  continued  to  sit  in  the 
Chamber,  and  took  a  conscientious  oath  to  the 
new  dynasty,  and  to  the  resolution  of  which  the 
address  of  the  221  had  formed  the  glorious  stand- 
ard.    If  the  infirmities  of  age  rarely  then  allowed 
his  appearance  at  the  tribune,  he  continued  not 
the  less  devoted  to  his  principles;  he  manifested 
them  upon  all  important  occasions.    Wo  need  not 
recal  to  mind  any  stronger  proof  than  the  words 
pronounced  by  him  with  such  eloquent  emotion 
over  the  tomb  of  Casimer  Perrier.     Worthy  as  he 
was  of  esteem  and  admiration  in  the  labors  of  his 

ftnblic  life,  he  was  in  his  intimate  and  private  re- 
ations  not  less  generous,  simple,  and  good.  He 
poaeessed  all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  experi- 
enced their  joys  and  sorrows.  Providence,  which 
did  not  stini  him  in  years,  did  not  always  spare 
him  afflictions.  He  supported  them  with  the 
firmnese  of  a  f»age — with  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
Latterly  he  felt  the  presentiment — rather  say  the 
conviction^-of  his  approaching  end.  Within  less 
than  a  month  ago  he  spoke  of  it  tc^  M.  Guizot 
with  the  calmness  and  roMolution  that  character- 
ized him  ever.  It  was  a  last  adieu  !  Religion, 
which  be  alwajfs  loved  and  respected,  and  for 
whose  cauee  he  oflen  combated,  did  not  fail  him 
at  his  last  hour.  Sinking  in  the  arms  of  his  re- 
vered wife,  his  dying  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  objects  of  beneficence  and  of  charity.  God 
received  him  thus.  Noble  and  gentle  end  of  an 
existence  consecrated  entirely  to  goodness,  rea- 
son, and  duty,  the  memory  of  which  will  ever 
remain  dear  to  the  country,  and  its  examples  and 
lessons  be  received  by  youthful  generations  des- 
tined to  live  in  belter  and  less  tried  times  with 
respect  and  sympathy  that  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated . ' ' — Examiner. 
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Tke  Poetical  Works  of  Mexander  WHson,  the 
Amerir4Ln  OmitkologUt.  With  Portrait^  Vig^ 
nttUyifC,    Pp.504.  Belfast:  John  Henderson. 

Alexander  Wilson  «^-as  one  of  those  men,  who, 
if  not  exclusively  confined  to  Scotland,  are  much 
more  frequently  found  in  that  soul- ripening  clime 
than  in  any  other  land.      Though  a  few  years 
younger,  he  was,  as  a  poet,  contemporary  with 
Burns,  and  had  composed   The  Pack^  Watty  and 
Megf  and  all  his  other  celebrated  Scottish  pieces, 
and  prophesied  the  utter  decline  of  poeiry,  shortly 
before  Campbell,  Rogers,  Scott,  Byron,  Souihey, 
Coleridge,  Professor  Wiloon,  Hogg,  Wordsworth, 
and  Moore,  the  bright  poetic  galaxy  of  the  first 
years  of  the    century,  had  apftearud.     Alexan- 
der Wilson  was  born  in  Paisley  in  1766.     His  pa- 
rents were  respectable  persons,  in   comfortable, 
though  humble  circumstances ;  and,  in  childhood, 
his  mother  had   mentally  devoted  him    to   the 
Church,  though,  losing  her  when  still  very  young, 
the  hand-loom  became  his  occufiation.     The  fu- 
ture wanderer  and  watcher  in  the  forests  and  sa- 
vannahs of  America,  heartily  detested  this  seden- 
tary employment,  and,  as  one  more  agreeable,  or 
less  distasteful,  while  still  a  lad,  Wilson  became 
a  pedlar,  or  hawker  of  muslins  ond  other  Paisley 
goods.    He  also  published  a  volume  of  his  early 
poems,  and  made  an  opportunity  of  vending  the 
wares  of  his  fancy's  loom  along  with  his  more  ma- 
terial  tissues.     The  history  of  his  adventures, 
while  roaming  with  his  pack,  is  interesting  from 
the  character  of  the  youth,  and  not  without  in- 
struction, especially  to  those  in  his  own  station  in 
life  possessed  by  the  same  turbulent  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual activity.  Poverty  was  his  great  enemy  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  poverty  was, 
in  a  great,  measure,  the  consequence  of  unsettled 
habits,  or,  at  least,  any  thing  like  steady  persever- 
ing industry.     Wilson  was,  however,  among  those 
strong-minded  men  who,  when  time  is  given  them, 
are  certain  to  redeem  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  errors  of  their  early  training  and 
unfortunate  circumstances.      While  still  young, 
and  a  hot  democrat,  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  w^iere,  alter  a  few  years  spent 
in  desultory  employments,  he  settled  as  a  school- 
master, in  which  capacity  he  was  much  esteemed. 
That  love  of  nature  which  marks  the  poet,  and 
which  had  gained  strength  in  his  wanderings  in 
Scotland  as  a  pedlar,  became  at  length  his  ruling 
passion.    He  was  an  enthusiastic  naturalist,  and 
bis  poetic  genius  curried  him  into  the  wilderness 
to  gratify  his  own  longing  inborn  df»ires.     Wil- 
son thus  became  the  most  eminent  Ornithologist 
which  the  New  World  has  produced  ;  and  no  man 
has  ever  encountered  the  same  hardships,  or  has 
had  the  same  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
branch  of  science,  as  the  quondam  Weaver  and 
Packman.     His  descriptions  of  birds,  and  of  his 
solitary  wanderings  in  search  of  them,  and  hie 
watchings  of  their  habits,  are  his  finest  poems. 

The  poems,  the  earl^  history,  and  the  subse- 
quent adventures  of  this  remarkable  man,  with 
selections  from  hia  prose  writings,  form,  we  need 
hardly  sav,  a  delighlful  Miscellany — a  book  that 
ought  to  be  popular,  and  which  will  be  so.  The 
work  has  higher  claims  than  those  of  its  author's 
Scottish  poetry,  though  that  is,  if  not  of  the  high- 
est, yet  of  a  high  order.    As  a  specimen  of  his 
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▼one  in  bis  earlier  yeara,  and  aa  an  indication  of 
(bat  love  of  nature,  and  power  of  describing  tbe 
(«ommon  objects  it  exhibits  to  tbe  searchinc  or 
ijontemplative  eye  of  genius,  for  which  WilMn 
l^ecame  pre-eminent,  we  select  a  few  stanzas 
f^om  hisjurenile  poem. 

THE  DlSCOffSOLATK  WRXR. 

Be  not  the  Muse  ashamed  here  to  bemoan 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove.  ITunnmm, 

The  morn  was  keeking  frae  the  east, 
The  lav'rock  shrill,  wi'  dewy  breast, 

Was  tow'rine  past  my  ken  ; 
Alang  a  burnie  s  flowVy  side. 
That  gurgled  on  wi'  glancing  glide, 

I  gain'd  a  bushy  glen  ; 
The  circling  nets  ilk  spider  weaves 

Bent  wi'  clear  dew-drops  hung, 
A'roun'  amang  the  spreading  leaves 
The  cheery  natives  sung. 

On  its  journey,  the  burnie 

Fell  dashing  down  some  lins, 
White  foaming,  and  roaming. 
In  rage  amang  the  stanes. 
While  on  the  gowany  turf  I  sat. 
And  viewed  this  blissful  sylvan  spat, 

Amid  the  joyous  soun'. 
Some  mournfu  chirps,  methought  of  wae, 
Stole  on  my  ear  frae  'neath  a  brae, 

Whare,  as  I  glintfd  down, 
I  spied  a  bonny  wee  bit  Wren 

Lone  on  a  fuggy  stane ; 
And  aye  she  tore  her  breast,  and  then, 
Poor  thing,  pour'd  out  her  mane 
Sae  faintive,  sae  plaintive  ; 

To  hear  her  vent  her  strain 
Distrest  me,  and  prest  me 
To  ken  her  cause  o'  pain. 
Down  firae  a  hingin*  hazel  root, 
Wi*  easy  wing,  and  sadly  mute, 

A  social  Robin  came  ; 
Upon  a  tremblin'  twig  be  perch'd, 
While  owre  his  head  the  craig  was  arch*d, 

Near  hand  the  helpless  dame. 
A  wee  be  view'd  her  sad  despair ; 

Her  bitter  chirps  of  wae 
Brought  frae  his  e'e  the  pearly  tear, 
Wnilk  owre  his  breast  did  gae. 
Still  eyeing  and  spying, 

Nane  near  to  gie  relief; 
And  drooping  and  stooping. 
He  thus  inquired  her  grief. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  direful  catastrophe 
thus  pathetically  introduced.  But  none  of  Wil- 
son's poetical  descriptions  of  the  fairy  birds  of  the 
New  World — the  humming-bird  or  the  lovely 
blu6'birdr^-tire  more  beautiful  than  this  ele^y  of 
the  bereaved  wren.  .  In  hi^  riper  years,  Wilson 
did  not  neglect  poetry;  and  his  Solitary  Tutor,  a 
poem  of  some  length,  bears  testimony  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  repose  of  intellect  which  had  suc- 
ceeded his  fervid  youth.  The  manner  of  Wilson's 
death  was  characteristic.  He  died  in  18X3  of  a 
violent  illness,  caused  by  the  ardent  and  impru- 
dent pursuit  of  a  rare  bird  of  which  he  had  long 
been  in  search.  The  moment  he  perceived  the 
bird,  he  seized  his  gun,  plunged  into  the  neigh- 
boring river  in  pursuit  of  it,  swam  across,  and 
caught  the  illness  which,  in  ten  days,  closed  bis 
career.  He  came  to  be  highfy  eateemed  in  his 
adopted  country,  where  honors  were  heaped  upon 
bis  memory.^  TatC'i  Magaxitu. 
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WYCLIFFE. 

Tbb  doctrines  of  thii  Refonner,  who,  long  prior  to  Lnther,  resiBted  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope,  and 
promulgated  the  principal  truths  of  the  Great  Reformation,  had  become  so  widely  difibsed,  that  the  clergy 
became  alanned.  Courtney,  recently  elevated  to  the  See  of  London,  and  one  of  the  most  imperious  church- 
men of  the  age,  had  shown  special  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  (John  of  Gaunt)  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Wyclift,  in  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  1376,  called  the  *'  Good  Parliament."  At  his  insti- 
gation, the  houses  of  CouTOcation  met,  on  the  third  of  February,  1377,  and  issued  a  citation,  requiring 
Wyelifie  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  holding  and  publishing  heretical  opinions. 

The  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  was  fixed  for  his  hearing,  and  the  place,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's. 
On  the  day  appointed,  it  was  crowded  to  excess  by  the  populace.  Wyclifife  appeared,  accompanied  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Percy,  the  Earl  Marshal. 

It  was  with  difficulty  Wydille  and  his  attendants  made  their  way  through  the  crowd.  Courtney  was 
not  a  little  agitated  on  seeing  the  Reformer  sustained  by  two  so  powerful  personages.  Quite  a  sharp  dia- 
logue is  reported  by  Fuller  to  haye  taken  place  on  the  occasion,  between  Bishop  Courmey,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy  ;  and  the  disturbance,  consequently,  became  so  great,  that  the  couTocation  was 
diasolved,  without  either  hearing  WyclifTe  or  attending  to  any  of  its  proper  business. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  appeared  again,  alone,  before  a  Synod  convened  at  Lambeth,  in  1378. 
In  the  plate,  Courtney  and  the  bishops  are  easily  distinguishable  on  the  rig^t,  in  their  robes  of  white  ; 
on  the  left,  Wyelifie,  with  his  white  beard,  book  in  one  hand  and  cane  in  the  other  ;  in  the  centre.  Lord  Percy 
and  John  of  Gaunt  in  sharp  controversy  with  Courtney,  pointing  to  Wyelifie,  and  claiming  that  he 
shall  be  seated,  contrary  to  the  demand  of  Courtney. 
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Again  we  notify  our  subscribers  that  Five  Dollars  will  be  takeu  in  advance,  paid 
here,  without  expense  to  us,  either  by  private  hands,  or  through  a  Post  Master. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  know  that  we  are  rigid  in  claiming  the  Six  Dollars  from  those 
who  pay  even  three  days  afler  the  time  specified : — Tbrms  on  the  cover. 

We  hope,  also,  that  all  delinquents  will  wipe  out  old  scores,  and  henceforth  pay  in 
advance.    Do  it  when  you  think  of  it,  and  it  will  be  done. 
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3.  Mexico  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.  By  Brants 
Xayer,  Secretary  of  the  United  Slates' 
Isfgation  to  that  Country,  in  1841  and 
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5.  Mexico.  By  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Charge  ct Affaires  in  that  Coun- 

try  during  the  years  182S,  1826,  and 
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fl.  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in 
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G.  F.  Lyon,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  8. 
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Mexico.     By    W.  Bullock,  F.  L.  S. 

London.    1834. 
8.  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  By 
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9    Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fk  Ex- 
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Rkcent  changes  and  reToIuliona  are 
again  attracting  the  attention  of  political 
observers  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gtilf. 
The  late  o?erihrow  of  Santa  Anna,  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  long  pending  between 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  of  the  north,  as  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  contingency  of  war  or  peace 
in  regions  which  b>*e  ao  manj  claims  on 
the  attention  of  Europe,  combine  to  revire 
no  small  portion  of  that  keeH  interest 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  felt  when  the 
fancied  El  Dorado  was  laid  open  to  the  en- 
terprise of  Europe,  and  seem  (o  show  that 
a  new  page  of  the  many>)eBTed  Tolume  of 
the  future  is  unfolding.  The  mighty  cur- 
rent of  human  action  sets  in  with  increased 
volume  and  intensity  towards  the  weat  and 
south  of  the  American  continenL  At  the 
present  moment,  therefore,  we  persuade 
ouTselTea  that  we  shall  render  do  nnaccepti 
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able  seryice  to  our  readers,  by  throwing  to- 
gether such  information  as  ho  have  been 
able  to  collect^  on  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  a  country  which,  in  spite  of 
modern  tourists,  still  remains  in  many  re- 
spects a  terra  incognita  to  the  mass  of  read- 
ers. This  we  shall  preface  by  a  succinct 
▼iew  of  the  leading  events  of  Mexican  his- 
tory, from  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
interweaving  such  considerations  of  a  more 
general  kind  as  the  subject  may  naturally 
suggest. 

In  thus  restricting  the  range  of  our  spec- 
ulations, we  are  well  aware  of  the  sacrifice 
we  make,  in  foregoing  themes  which  have 
a  perpetual  and  unfading  charm  for  those 
who  love  to  linger  on  the  storied  memories 
of  the  past  A  more  tempting  task  might 
be  to  recall  our  readers  to  the  days  of  the 
^  pilgrim  of  Palos,  who  explored  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  ocean  stream,  till  he  found 
'  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  zone  :' 

**  The  feyerish  air  fanned  by  a  cooling  breeze, 
The  fruitful  valet  set  round  with  shady  trees ; 
And  guiltless  men,  who  dnnced  away  their  time. 
Fresh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  their  clime." 

• 

Nor  less  pleasing  would  it  be  to  make  our 
canvass  gorgeous  with  the  barbaric  splen- 
dors of  the  Indian  monarchy  and  hierarchy, 
to  retrace  the  career  of  Cortes  and  his  ad- 
venturous cavaliers,  and  to  tell 

^  Of  the  glorious  eity  won 
Near  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Throned  in  a  silver  lake; 
Of  seven  kings  in  chains  of  gold.** — 

These  are  themes  whose  romantic  interest 
awakens  a  never-failing  response  in  the 
imagination  at  all  times,  and  which  with 
the  youth  of  modern  Europe  rank  second 
in  fascination  only  to  the  fairy  tales  and 
national  legends  which  are  the  time-conse- 
crated food  of  juvenile  fancy.  But  leaving 
such  splendid  scenes  to  Irving  and  Pres- 
cott,  to  whom  they  rightfully  belong  by  the 
double  tenure  of  indigenous  association  and 
prior  occupancy,  let  us  proceed  to  our  own 
more  sober,  but,  perhaps,  more  useful  task 
of  sketching  the  development  of  that  socie- 
ty which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
founded  by  the  sword  of  Castile  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Aztec  Venice. 

Mexico,  from  its  advantages  of  situation, 
its  endless  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
its  capacity  of  sustaining  an  immense  pop- 
nlation,  would  seem  to  be  a  land  destined 
by  nature  to  play  no  humble  part  in  the  a^ 
'--—  of  the  world.    In  the  hands  of  a  stir- 
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ring  and  warlike  race,  the  country  would 
in  fact  afford  the  military  key  to  both  divi* 
sions  of  the  American  continent ;  for,  from 
her  mountain-throne  she  overlooks  the  vast 
levels  of  Texas  and  the  United   States, 
while  by  way  of  Guatemala  and  across  the 
Carribeau  Sea,  the  forces  of  a  strong  and 
compact  state  might  dominate  the  feeble 
and  divided  communities  of  the  South.  She 
is  seated  on  the  great  table-land  formed  by 
the  Mexican  Andes,  which,  springing  from 
their  southern  roots  in  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, stretch  their  vast  system  of  ridges 
and  valleys  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
country  as  far  as  to  the  mouth  of  Rio  Bra- 
vo, and  then  receding  to  the  west  and 
north,  traverse  the  length  of  the  continent 
to  where  the  towering  peaks  of  the  St.  Elias 
glitter  in  their  gorgeous  icy  robe,  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  Arctic  sun.     The  belt  of 
coast  which  intervenes  on  each  side  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea,  forms  a 
sure  bulwark    against   foreign  aggression, 
interposing  by  its  tropical  climate,  and  the 
diseases  thence  generated,  to  which  the 
European  falls  a  helpless  prey,  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  the  passage  of  an  army. 
Defended  by  resolute  spirits  and  energetic 
hands,  such  a  country  would  be  impregna- 
ble, and  even  with  the  listless  and  indolent 
race  by  whom  it  is  held,  would  be  found  no 
easy  conquest  to  an  invader;  for  though 
the  opinion  which  is  sometimes  hazarded 
may  be  well-founded,  that  a  modern  Cortes 
might  repeat  the  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico,  he  would  find  that  on  arriving  at 
the  capital,  he  was  but  on  the  threshold  of 
his  undertaking,  even  if  his  army  had  not 
long  before  melted  away  in  the  pestilential 
levels  of  the  sea-coast     The  Alpine  con- 
formation of  its  tropical  region  presents  in 
its  numberless  terraces  and  valleys,  elevated 
plains,  and  deep-sunk  slades,  that  wondrous 
variety  of  climate  and  scenery  which  it  has 
tasked  the  pens  of  all  geographers  and  trav- 
ellers to  describe,  with  every  shape  of  wild- 
ness,  grandeur,  and  luxuriant  beauty  that 
can  fill  the  fancy  or  charm  the  eye.     Amid 
the  mountain  heights,  from  which  spring 
the  fire-born  cones,   with  their  stainless 
cinctures  of  perennial  snow,  we  find  the 
forests  of  Scandinavia  reproduced  ;  further 
down  en  their  slopes,  the  delicious  climate 
of  Southern  Europe,  yielding  in  abundance 
the  grain  that  nourbhes  the  life  of  man, 
and  the  rare  and  exquisite  fruits  that  crowa 
its  enjoyments — the  grape,  the  orange,  the 
olive,  and  the  lemon ;  whilst  at  the  base  of 
the  giant  hillsy  the  rich  soil  teems  with  the 
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coffee-plul  and  the  sugar-cane,  and  glows 
with  the  dazzling  colors  of  the  tropical 
flora.    The  European  race  which  occupied 
the  empire  of  the  Aztecs,  was  in  fact  con- 
ducted by  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
into  a  country  which  exhibits  in  many  re- 
spects the  natural  counterpart  of  their  own. 
In  the  Spain  of  the  New  World,  the  same 
physical  features  which  characterized  their 
ancient  dwelling-places,  appear,  though  on 
a  far  wider  and  more  magnificent  scale. 
The  lofty  sierras  and  table-lands,  once  for- 
est-clad though  now  treeless,  of  Castile,  the 
net-work  of  ridges  and  stream-fed  dales 
which  interlaces  the  territory  of  Biscay,  the 
fertile  vegas  and  sterile  wastes  which  bask 
under  the  suns  of  Andalusia  and  Granada, 
all  find  their  likenesses  in  that  region  of 
America  which  the  first  discoverers,  struck 
with  the  resemblance  borne  by  its  shores  to 
those  they  had  left  behind,  greeted  with  the 
appellation  of  New  Spain.*    The  parallel 
holds  good,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
features  of  the  picture  presented  by  modern 
Mexico ;  for  the  populations  of  its  various 
provinces  show  differences  of  character  and 
manners  no  less  striking  than  are  remarked 
at  the  present  day  in  those  of  Old  Spain. 
These  are  partly  called  forth  by  climate  and 
situation,  but  their  most  fertile  source  is  no 
doubt  the  greater  or  lesser  proportion  in 
which  the  intermixture  of  Indian  with  Eu- 
ropean blood  has  ensued.     There  results 
from  the  diversities  of  character  to  which 
we  allude,  and  still  more  from  the  difficult- 
ies of  communication  and  the  weakness  of 
the  general  government,  an  interprovincial 
isolation  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which 
prevails  so  remarkably  in  the  mother-coun- 
try, and  exercises  on  its  political  changes 
and  revolutions  an  influence  still  plainly 
appreciable. 

It  will  assist  our  readers  in  forming  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  its  in- 
finite variety  of  climate,  if  we  subjoin  to 
the  general  view  we  have  ourselves  attempt- 

*  Doicribing  the  royage  of  diicovery  made  by 
GrijalvB  aloDg  the  Mexican  noast,  De  Solia  tells 
ui :  ^  Some  one  of  the  soldieri  then  saying  that 
this  Land  was  similar  to  that  of  Spain,  the  com- 
pariaon  pleased  the  bearers  so  much,  and  remained 
so  impressed  on  the  memories  ofall,  that  no  other 
original  is  to  be  found  of  the  name  of  New  Spain 
being  given  to  those  regions.  Words  spoken  cas- 
ually are  repeated  but  by  chance;  save  when 
propriety  aoo  grmee  of  meaning  are  perceived  in 
theio,  to  captivate  the  memory  of  men.'*  (Con- 
quiata  de  Mexico,  I.  i.yC.  5.) 
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ed  to  present,  some  well-digested  and  able 
observations  on  the  subject  by  Mcihlenp- 
fordt : — 

*<  Although  the  mountain-chain  of  Mexico 
appears  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  that 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes,  intersects  all  South  America,  Irom 
south  to  north ;  yet  its  structure  on  the  north 
and  south  of  the  equator  is  entirely  difierent. 
On  the  southern  hemisphere  we  see  the  Cor- 
dilleras everywhere  furrowed,  lengthwise  and 
crosswise,  by  valleys,  which  seem  as  if  they 
have  been  formed  by  a  forcible  severance  oi 
the  mountains.  Here  we  find  tracts  perfectly 
level  at  a  great  absolute  elevation.  The  richly 
cultivated  plains  around  the  town  of  Santa  F6 
de  Bogota  lies  8700,  the  high  level  of  Coxa- 
marca,  in  Peru,  9000,  the  wide  plains  about  the 
volcano  of  Antisana,  13,429  English  feet  above 
the  sea.  These  elevate  flats  ol'Cund  inamarca, 
Q^ito,  and  Peru,  though  quite  level,  have  an 
extent  of  no  more  Uian  Ibrty-two  square 
leagues;  difficult  of  ascent,  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  valleys,  surrounded  bv 
lofly  peaks,  they  have  no  connection  with  each 
other,  and  ofier  but  trifling  facilities  to  internal 
communication  in  those  countries.  In  Mexico, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  main  ridge  of 
mountains  itseit  forming  the  table-land.  High- 
raised  plains,  of  far  greater  extent,  and  equally 
uniform,  lie  near  together,  stretching  from  the 
18th  to  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  in  un- 
broken succession,  overtopped  only  by  individ- 
ual cones  and  lines  of  greater  altitude.  The 
direction  of  the  table-land  determines,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  course  of  the  mountain-chains. 
The  craters,  of  16,000  to  18,000  feet  high,  are 
partly  scattered  on  the  table-land,  partly  ar« 
ranged  in  lines,  whose  direction  is  not  by  anv 
means  always  parallel  with  the  ^neral  track 
of  the  Cordilleras.  In  Peru,  Cluito,  Cundina- 
marca,  as  observed,  the  lofly  platforms  are  di- 
vided by  cross  vallejrs,  whose  perpendicular 
depth  amounts  sometimes  to  4d00  feet,  and 
whose  steep  precipices  are  only  to  be  climbed 
by  travellers  on  mules,  on  foot,  or  carried  on 
the  backs  of  Indians.  In  Mexico,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  table-lands  are  so  continuous,  that 
from  Tehuantepec  to  Santa  F6,  in  New  Mex- 
ico, nay,  even  into  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  wheel-ca/riages  might  roll.'' 

Ascending  from  Tehuantepec,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  is  but  118  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  table-land  stretches 
from  Oajaca  to  Durango,  at  an  elevation  of 
6000  to  8U00  feet,*  its  surface  intersected 
by  ridges  which  run  from  9000  to  11,000 
feet  in  height,  while  above  this  only  isolated 
mountains  ascend.     Beyond   Durango,  in 

*  To  thif  general  statement,  of  course,  ezesp- 
tions  may  be  pointed  out.    Thus  the  valley  of 
Toluca,  near  Mezicoi  reaches  an  average  eleva 
tion  of  8500  feet. 
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the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  towards  Tex- 
as on  the  one  side,  and  the  head  of  the  Cal- 
ifornian  Gulf  on  the  other,  the  general  level 
of  the  ground  rapidly  sinks,  the  Sierra  Ma- 
dr«  or  mother-ridge,  known  further  north- 
ward as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stretching 
away  in  solitary  grandeur. 

"  Conibrmably  to  the  law  of  nature,  which 
makes  the  climatic  effect  of  an  elevation  of 
3000  feet,  equal  to  a  difference  in  latitude  of 
ten  degrees,  we  find  in  Mexico  all  imaginable 
variations  and  shades  of  climate,  piled  above 
one  another,  as  it  were,  in  stories ;  and  may  in 
a  few  hours,  oden  several  times  in  the  course 
of  a  dav's  journey,  descend  from  the  world  of 
hyacinths,  mosses,  and  lichens,  from  the  region 
of  evei^benumbing  cold,  of  perpetual  snow  and 
ice,  into  that  ever-diseolving  heat,  where  the 
inhabitant  goes  naked,  his  brown  skin  anointed 
with  grease,  to  make  it  less  sensitive  to  the 
sun's  burning  rays,  and  dwells  in  bird-cage- 
shaped  huts,  open  to  the  air Situations 

more  or  less  sheltered  from  the  wind,  especial- 
ly the  north-west  wind,  more  or  less  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  sunbeams ;  greater  ap- 
proximation to  the  west  coast,  where  the  air  is 
perceptibly  milder  than  on  the  east;  want  or 
abundance  of  wood  and  water;  are  all  circum- 
stances which  modify  the  temperature  in  the 
most  surprising  manner,  at  the  same  height 
above  the  sea  and  in  the  same  parallel." 

The  colonial  system  of  Spain  was  one  of 
the  most  curious  engines  of  oppression  ever 
devised  by  human  avarice  and  rapacity ; 
its  only  palliation,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  Spanish 
rulers,  A'om  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  who 
squandered  the  resources  and  ruined  the 
prosperity  of  Spain  herself.  The  nine- 
teenth century  found  the  same  maxims  and 
principles  in  vigor^  which  had  prevailed 
under  the  roost  cruel  and  imbecile  of  the 
successors  of  Charles  V.  Not  only  were 
the  interests  of  the  colonists  sacrificed  in 
every  point,  by  a  political  exclusiveness, 
which  practically  interdicted  to  every  Amer- 
ican the  exercise  of  any  but*  the  most  infe- 
rior offices  in  the  public  service, — a  spiritual 
tyranny,  which  threatened  with  the  penbl- 
ties  of  the  Inquisition  all  freedom  of  thought 
or  speculation — and  a  commercial  monopoly 
enforced  with  such  unrelenting  rigor,  that 
the  punishment  of  death  was  denounced 
against  all  who  were  detected  in  trafficking 
with  foreigners,  whilst  the  vines  and  olives 
of  Mexico  were  rooted  out,  that  its  inhabit- 
ants might  be  compelled  to  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  Spain  ;  and  the  wheat  which  the 
colonists  of  La  Plata  were  forbidden  to  ex- 
port, was  applied  to  fill  up  marshes  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres.  These  things, 
and  much  more  of  the  like  sort,  might  have 
been  borne,  but  the  bitterest  fruits  of  ty- 
ranny are  not  always  political  grievances. 
To  be  a  native  of  American  soil  stamped 
the  brand  of  social  degradation,  even  on  a 
man  who  traced  his  descent  from  the  con- 
querors ;  the  Creoles  were  regarded  by  the 
Europeans  much  as  the  free-colored  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  now  are  by  their 
white  countrymen.  Even  ties  of  blood 
could  not  overcome  this  insensate  preju- 
dice, which  led  often  to  the  disinheritance 
of  a  son  by  a  father,  in  favor  of  some  ad- 
venturer from  Europe.  For  the  Indians 
again  were 'reserved  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
oppression  !  In  the  continental  provinces 
they  were  too  numerous  to  be  extirpated, 
as  in  the  Spanish  West  Indian  Islands; 
there  they  continued  to  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  In  Mexico,  it  is  calculated, 
that  four-sevenths  are  Indians,  two-sevenths 
persons  of  mixed  blood  or  mestizoes,  and 
only  one-seventh  whites.  They  were  re- 
duced by  the  system  of  repartition  among 
the,  landed  prq>rietors  to  a  bondage,  of 
which  the  negro  slavery  of  the  present  day 
exhibits  no  inexact  parallel  ;*  but  they 
cherished  the  memory  of  the  greatness  of 
their  race,  and  a  vengeful  sense  of  the  sul^ 
ferings  they  had  so  long  endured.  At  this 
source,  too,  it  was  fated  that  the  Erinnys  of 
retribution  was  to  light  her  torch  ! 

It  was  the  crafty  policy  of  the  Spanish 
court  to  retain  the  Mexicans  in  a  state  of 
intellectual  childhood,  teaching  them  to 

*  '*  All  the  property  of  the  IndiaDs,  moveable 
and  immoveable,  was  considered  at  belonging  to 
the  conquerors,  and  only  a  very  limited  aTlot- 
meut,  of  600  yards  in  diameter,  was  conceded  to 
them  for  a  reftidence  in  the  netgbborbood  of  the 
newly-built  cborches.  At  a  time  when  it  was 
gravely  disputed  whether  the  Indians  were  to  be 
counted  among  reationable  beings,  it  was  believed 
that  a  benefit  was  conferred  upon  them  by  placing 
them  under  the  guardianship  of  the  whites.  Dn* 
ring  a  succession  of  years  the  Indians,  whoee 
freedom  the  king  had  fruitlessly  promised,  were 
the  slaves  of  the  whites,  who  appropriated  them 
indiscriminately,  and  frequently  quarrelled  about 
their  right.  To  avert  this,  and,  as  it  imagined^to 
give  the  Indians  protectors,  (he  court  of  Madrid 
introduced  the  encomiewlitt^by  which  the  Indiaoc, 
in  divisions  of  several  hundred  families,  were 
assigned  to  the  soldiers  of  (he  conquest  and  their 
descendants,  or  to  the  jnrists  sent  from  coart  to 
administer  the  provinces,  or  connterpoise  tbe  en- 
croaching  powers  of  tbe  viceroys,  ana  other  favor- 
ites. A  great  number  of  tbe  best  commaoderiea 
were  given  to  tbe  convents.  This  system  did  ool 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians ;  it  fettered 
them  to  the  soil,  and  their  labor  was  the  property 
.oftbeif  master.**    (Mohleopfordt,  i.  S33.) 
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look  open  Spain  as  the  sovereign  power  of 
Europe,  and  keeping  them  studiously  in  ig- 
norance of  the  very  existence  of  other  na- 
tions.*   Yet  they  had  long  entertained  the 
design  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  waited  but  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
their  design.     We  have  the  testimony  of 
Humboldt  in  his  *  Essay  on  New  Spain/  as 
to  the  existence  of  discontent  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  the  American  General 
Pike,  who  travelled  through  the  northern 
provinces  in  1807,  speaks  still  more  strongly 
of  its  diffusion  and  intensity  among  the  in- 
ferior clergy  and  the  officers  of  the  provin- 
cial army,  who  were  debarred  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  from  all  chance  of  promotion 
to  the  higher  grades.    Insurrections  and 
isolated  revolts  bad  not  been  wanting  in  the 
course  of  the  two  centuries   and   a  half 
which  bad  elapsed    since    the  conquest. 
Such  was  the  revolt  of  the  Indians  in  the 
north-western  provinces  during  the  latter 
halfof  the  last  century;  and  the  insurrec- 
tions of  Mexico  in   1624,  1692,   and  in 
1797,  ttoder  the  vice-royalty  of  Count  Gal- 
vez,.  whose  conduct  in  several  particulars, 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  zeal  in  its 
suppression,  gave  the  greatest  umbrage  to 
the  Spanish  court,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
sulted, after  his  recall,  in  his  death  by  poi- 
son.    In  such  a  state  of  society  as  we  have 
described,  the  materials  of  explosion  were 
rife,  and  a  concurrence  of  extraordinary 
events  which  had  their  spring  in  the  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon,  at  length  sounded  the 
knell  of  Spanish  domination  in  America. 
The  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by 
Charles  IV.,  and  his  son  Ferdinand  VII., 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  emperor — 
that  basest  of  treasons,  unparalleled  even  in 
the  annals  of  royal  infamy — and  the  subse- 
quent  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by   his 
armies,  were  the  signal  of  a  general  fer- 
mentation throughout  all  the  transatlantic 
dominions  of  that  country.     Spain  being 
now  left  without  a  regular  government, 
propositions  were  made  by  the  Creoles  for 
the  formation  of  executive  juntas,  and  the 
assembly  of  provincial  congresses,  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  absent  sovereign,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  mother-country 
in  its  struggle  against  foreign  aggression, 
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*  Id  1823,  Bullock  found  it  difficult  to  persuade 
the  natives  that  England,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy,  were  any  thing  else  than  so 
many  paltry  proyinces,  with  governors  set  over 
them  by  the  King  of  Spain.  (Travels  in  Mexico, 
p.  53.) 


which  were  in  some  instances  favorably  lis- 
tened  to  by  the  viceroys.    The  old  Span* 
iards  beheld   with   alarm   the  awakening 
sense  of  popular  rights  and  the  national 
spirit  which  these  proceedings  evinced ;  the 
Audiencias,  or  supreme  courts,   charged 
among  their  other  functions  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  crown,  became  the  or- 
gans of  the  Europeans,  and  strenuously 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  to  assert 
their  right  of  sharing  actively  in  the  vindi- 
cation  of   Spanish  independence  against 
French  invasion.     Had  Spain  at  this  time 
possessed  public  servants  with  heads  and 
hearts  competent  to  appreciate  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  a  conciliatory  policy,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Creoles  might  have  been 
diverted  to  her  own  service ;  and  the  latent 
desire  of  independence,  to  which,  undoubt- 
edly, the  movement  above  mentioned  was 
in  part  to  be  ascribed,  might  possibly  have 
been  extinguished  by  judicious  concessions. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  save  in  a 
few  isolated  instances,  among  men  hard- 
ened in  the  traditions  of  a  depraved  despot- 
ism, and  practised  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
fraud  and  corruption  under  the  flagitious 
administration  of  Godoy.     A  striking  ob- 
servation of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  is  on 
record,  to  the  effect,  that  in  all  his  exten- 
sive experience  of  Spanish  official  men,  ac- 
quired during  the  Peninsular  war,  he  met 
with  hardly  a  single  man,  whose  abilities 
rose  above  the  meanest  order  of  mind,  or 
who  possessed  a  respectable  share  of  politi- 
cal knowledge.     If  such  men  there  were, 
their    influence    was    neutralized   by   the 
swarm   of    court-drones    and    noodles  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.     The  preva- 
lent feeling  of  the  Spaniards  towards  their 
American  dependencies  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  Cortes  of  1812 
there  were  many  orators  who  denied  the 
colonists  to  be  superior  in  any  respect  to 
brutes,  or  entitled  to  any  better  treatment, 
and  found  not  only  patient  hearing,  but  fa- 
vor and  applause  in  that  assembly.     What- 
ever  administrative  talent  the   Spaniards 
possessed,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  colonies.    Iturrigaray,  Vene- 
gas,  and  Calleja,  were  men  far  abler  than 
any  of  those  who  composed  the  government 
of  the  mother-country  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  their  measures  were  conceived 
with  a  skill,  and  executed  with  a  vigor  un- 
known in  the  contemporary  annals  of  Spain ; 
and  such  state-papers  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment as  we   have   seen  (for  instance, 
'  Colleja's  Report  on  the  State  of  Mexico  in 
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1814,')  are  far  superior  to  those  which  em- 
aaated  from  the  Central  Junta  and  the  Re- 
gency. 

Iturrigaray,  the  vice-king  of  Mexico, 
had  gained  great  popularity  among  the  na- 
tives by  his  conciliatory  demeanor  through- 
out the  pending  crisis ;  and  was  disposed, 
from  whatever  motives,  to  accede  to  the 
demand  of  the  Creoles  for  the  convocation 
of  a  Mexican  Cortes.  He  is  said  to  have 
suspected  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  Span- 
ish officials  around  him,  and  looking  to  the 
shameful  desertion  of  the  national  cause,  of 
which  so  many  examples  had  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  intrigues 
of  French  emissaries  in  America,  it  is  prob- 
able he  might  have  good  reason  for  suspi- 
cion. His  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
depository  of  the  royal  power  and  authority 

tave  deep  offence  to  the  Audiencia,  and  the 
European  faction  pretended  that  he  favored 
the  natives  from  a  desire  to  make  himself 
an  independent  sovereign.*  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  Audiencia  determined 
to  have  him  arrested  and  deposed ;  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  i5th  of  September,  1808, 
accordingly,  a  band  of  Europeans,  chiefly 
merchants,  entered  his  palace,  and  seized 
his  person  as  he  lay  in  bed.  After  a  short 
coninement  in  a  neighboring  convent,  he 
was  removed  to  Spain,  and  the  Audiencia 
invested  with  the  vice-reffal  functions  Liza- 
na,  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  whose  vacilla- 
ting and  feeble  policy  tended  only  to  exas- 
perate the  eagerness  of  the  Mexicans  for 
the  contest  which  it  was  now  evident  had 
become  inevitable. 

^  Two  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  Itur- 
rigaray's  arrest,  during  which  the  absence 
of  any  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  insolence  of  the  Europe- 
^^^»  aggravated  the  irritation  produced  by 
that  event  among  the  natives  f  An  exten- 
sive conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  domi- 
nation was  organized,  composed  chiefly  of 
ecclesiastics  and  lawyers,  with  some  mil- 

*  It  wu  at  leaf  t  not  from  any  nataral  aversion 
to  arbitrary  meaauret,  for  in  his  former  post,  of 
Administrador  des  Obras  Pias,  or  steward  of  pious 
donations  in  Mexico,  the  severity  of  his  exactions 
gave  rise  to  loud  complaints. 

t  Iturrigaray  was  released  by  the  Central  Jun- 
ta, afterwards  arrested  by  the  Uegency,  and  again 
set  at  liberty  hv  a  decree  of  the  Cortes.  This  did 
not  save  him,  fiowevpr,  fVom  being  condemned  by 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  in  a  residentia,  to  a  ru- 
inous fine  of  284,241  dollars,  which  absorbed  all 
his  capital.  His  wife,  who  was  afflicted  with 
palsy,  and  family,  were  reduced  to  absolute  desti- 
tution in  the  town  of  Jaen,  where  they  resided. 
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itary  men.    Dr.  Hidalgo,   curate  of  the 
small  town  of  Dolores,  was  the  leader  of 
the  conspiracy  in  the  province  of  Guan»- 
juato,  which  with  that  of  Mechoacan  or 
Valladolid,  continued  throughout  to  be  the 
main  support  of  the  insurgent  cause.     Hi- 
dalgo was  an  intelligent,  and,  for  his  coun- 
try and  profession,  well-informed  man ;  en- 
terprising, and  of  an  austere  turn  of  mind ; 
of  engaging  conversation  and    manners, 
some  of  his  chroniclers  tell  us,  yet  showing 
himself  both  cruel  and  vindictive  in  the 
sequel.     He  had  private  as  well  as  public 
injuries  to  avenge,  for  having,  among  other 
projects  for  encouraging  the  industry  of  bis 
parishioners,   formed   large  plantations  of 
vines,   he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
them  rooted  out  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment.   The  viceroy  obtained  information 
of  the  plot,  and  issued  orders  for  the  arrest 
of  Hidalgo,  with  his  associates  Allende  and 
other  Creole  officers  in  garrison  at  Guana- 
juato.     Hereupon,  the  daring  priest  re- 
solved instantly  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
volt.   On  the  16th  of  September,  1810,  he 
commenced  the  struggle  by  the  seizure  of 
seven  Europeans  resident  in  the  town  of 
Dolores,  whose  inhabitants,  mostly  of  In- 
dian descent,  immediately  joined  bis  ban- 
ner.   The  news  of  the  outbreak  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Indians  of 
the  neighboring  territory  as  the  dawning  of 
their  deliverance   fi'om  their  ancient  op- 
pres.sors.     For  them,  it  seemed,  the  day  of 
retribution  was  come,  and  they  obeyed  with 
eagerness  the  call  which  their  leader  ad- 
dressed to  them  for  a  sanguinary  vengeance. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  20,000  joined  him 
— a  proof  of  the  intolerable  nature  of  the 
sufferings  under  which  they  had  so  long 
groaned,  and  of  the  tenacious  memory  of 
wrong  which  distinguishes  their  race,  im- 
passive and  resigned  in  outward  seeming. 
To  the  incitement  of  patriotism  and  the 
prospect  of  revenge  were  added  the  fig- 
ments of  superstition ;  and  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,   under    whose    standard    they 
marched,  was  invoked  as  the  patroness  of 
their  cause,  and  the  guide  of  their  arms. 
Hidalgo  was  soon  joined  by  two  Creole 
regiments,  and  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  march  upon  Guanajuato.     This  city,  the 
second  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  and  the 
depository  of  immense  treasures,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  neighboring  mines,  fell  an  easy 
prey  into  his  hands;  the  Europeans,  with 
not  a  few  of  the  Creoles,  who  made  com- 
mon  cause  with   them^   were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  their  property  given  up  to  plun* 
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der.  So  eager  were  the  iDdians  in  the 
work  of  destruction  that,  in  less  than 
twenty-ibur  hoursy  not  one  stone  of  their 
houses  WAS  left  standing.  An  enormous 
booty,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  insurgents, 
who  committed  many  excesses  which  their 
leader  made  no  attempt  to  restrain.  Like 
the  Jacquerie  of  France,  the  Indians  were 
infuriated  by  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  and 
Hidalgo  was  but  too  well  inclined  to  give 
loose  to  their  passions. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
the  conduct  of  the  rebel  leader  in  encour- 
aging the  outrages  which  an  ignorant  and 
undisciplined  rabble,  such  as  that  which 
followed  his  banner,  is  always  prone  to 
commit  Resentment  for  his  personal 
grievances  may  have  had  its  share ;  a  pow- 
erful motive  was  supplied  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  wish  to  commit  his  followers 
irrevocably  in  the  struggle  with  the  Euro- 
peans. To  these  we  may  add  the  sangui- 
nary instinct  which  the  Spaniard  has  al- 
ways betrayed  in  civil  dissensions;  more 
remarkable  with  that  nation  since  the 
times  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  than 
in  days  more  ancient,  and,  perhaps,  derived 
from  the  Arabs,  so  long  the  denizens  of 
their  soil.*  Hidalgo's  war  cry  was '  Death 
to  the  Gachupins,'t  and  he  scrupled  not  to 
act  up  to  its  fearful  import.  One  of  the 
darkest  tragedies  of  the  revolution,  was  the 
massacre  shortly  afterwards  perpetrated  by 
his  orders  at  Guadalaxara  ;  here  th«  Euro- 
peans, to  the  number  of  800,  were  shut  up 
in  the  convents,  and  conducted  at  the  dead 
of  night,  in  parties  of  twenty  and  thirty, 
to  lonely  places  amidst  the  hills  lying 
rounds  where  they  were  despatched  by  the 

*  The  Aadienciaof  Meiico,  in  their  memorial 
to  the  Cortes  (paragraphs  40  and  41),  attributed 
*  the  ferocious  spirit  that  characterized  Hidalgo*s 
rebellion,  exemplified  in  the  massacres  of  Guana- 
iaato,  Valladolid,'  &«.,  to  the  motiv«  of  getting 
into  bis  hands  the  resources  of  the  Europeans ;  as 
if  he  could  not  have  obtained  them  but  by  whole- 
sale shedding  of  blood  *  Without  the  riches  of 
Europeans,  he  could  not  pay  his  own  debts,  much 
less  undertake  an  expensive  war;  without  these 
same  riches  as  a  bait,  he  could  not  gratify  that 
thirst  for  plunder  which  possessed  the  immense 
legions  by  which  he  was  followed.  But  the 
Spaniards  have  generally  shown  themselves  in- 
competent to  conceive  the  attainment  of  a  politi- 
eal  object  without  the  most  violent  and  extreme 
means.  So  far  they  have  not  even  yet  shaken  off 
barbarism. 

Uschupin,  a  nickname  for  a  European'^Span- 
iard,  from  the  Aztec  word,  gatzopin,  a  being,  half 
man,  half  home,  applied  by  the  Indifins  to  their 
conquerors. 
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Steel  or  the  club,  the  use  of  fire-arms  being 
forbidden  for  the  sake  of  secresy.  But 
cruelty  is  always  as  impolitic  as  it  is  inhu- 
man, and  Hidalgo  soon  found  that  he  had 
committed  a  fatal  and  irremediable  error. 
The  Creoles  of  wealth  and  influence,  con- 
nected, many  of  them,  by  ties  of  affinity 
with  the  old  Spaniards,  were  alarmed  and 
disgusted  by  proceedings  which  outraged 
humanity,  and  seemed  to  menace  with  ruin 
all  the  possessors  of  property;  the  old 
Spaniards  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  see- 
ing war  to  the  knife  was  proclaimed  against 
them,  were  not  slow  in  resorting  to  retalia- 
tory measures,  which  equalled  or  surpassed 
those  of  the  insurgents  in  atrocity. 

In  Felix  Maria  Calleja,  the  military  com- 
mandant of  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  whom  the 
new  viceroy,  Venegas,  committed  the 
charge  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  they 
found  a  hand  ready  to  execute  whatever 
their  direst  malevolence  could  prompt.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  passed 
his  life  in  the  military  service  of  the  crown 
in  America,  where,  by  the  vigor  of  his  ope- 
rations, and  the  relentless  spirit  in  which 
he  crushed  disaffection,  he  approved  him- 
self a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Cor- 
tes and  Pizarro.  He  knew  and  cared  little 
for  any  other  rule  of  government  than  the 
sword;  the  '  extermination  of  the  disaffect- 
ed,' and  the  reduction  of  the  country  to  or- 
der by  the  establishment  of  martial  law, 
was  the  '  heroic  remedy'  which  he  unceas- 
ingly urged  on  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish 
government.  Hidalgo,  with  an  army  of 
more  than  50,000  men,  Indians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Creole  regiments  already 
mentioned,  armed  principally  with  bows, 
clubs,  slings,  and  such  other  weapons  as 
are  used  at  times  when  *  furor  arma  minis- 
trat,'  had  advanced  upon  the  capital,  but 
shrank  from  attack,  defended  as  it  was  by 
7000  regular  troops  and  numerous  batteries. 
On  a  disorderly  and  ill-conducted  retreat, 
h^  fell  in  with  Calleja's  force,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Creoles.  The  fidelity  of 
these  to  the  royalist  standards,  in  a  contest 
with  their  countrymen,  was  doubtful,  and, 
but  for  the  imprudence  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  insurgents  in  precipitating  hos- 
tilities, the  result  of  the  ensuing  battle, 
fought  on  the  7th  of  November,  in  the 
plains  of. Aculco,  might  hare  been  very  dif- 
ferent. The  royalist  troops  are  said  to 
have  wavered  in  coming  into  action,  and 
would  probably  have  refused  to  open  their 
fire  on  the  opposite  ranks.  But  the  un- 
wieldy array  of  the  rebels,  struck  with  ter- 
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ror  at  the  spectacle  of  a  regular  army,  ar- 
ranged in  five  columns,  performing  its  evo- 
lutions with  silent  and  orderly  celerity,  fell 
into  confusion  on  their  approach,  and  fired 
upon  them  at  random.  This  insult  pro- 
▼oded  the  Creole  troops  to  take  a  bloody 
revenge,  and  from  the  day  of  this  battle 
their  line  oif  action  was  decided  against  the 
rebels  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution.  The  latter  fought 
with  desperation,  the  Indians  rushing  with 
their  clubs  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  regu- 
lars, and,  so  ignorant  were  they  of  the  na- 
ture of  artillery,  trying  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  guns  with  their  straw  hats.  They 
fell  in  heaps ;  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  not 
less  than  10,000  perished.  Calleja  re- 
entered Guanajuato  after  an  ineffectual  re- 
sistance from  a  part  of  the  rebel  army  un- 
der Allende.  His  stay  there  was  signaliz- 
ed by  a  tragedy  equalling  in  horror  any 
that  can  be  found  even  in  the  blood-stained 
annals  of  Spanish  warfare.  The  populace 
of  the  town,  furious  at  their  desertion  by 
Hidalgo's  troops,  had  wreaked  their  rage 
on  a  body  of  2^  Europeans,  the  survivors 
of  the  first  assault  and  capture  of  the  place, 
who  were  put  to  death  to  a  man.  Calleja 
exacted  a  terrible  retribution  by  the  deci- 
mation of  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfortu- 
nate town.  Without  believing  the  incred- 
ible tale  of  Robinson,  that  14,000  of  the 
inhabitants  had  their  throats  cut  in  the 
great  square,  while  its  fountains  ran  with 
blood, — though  Mayer  and  other  recent 
writers  have  been  incautious  enough  to  re- 
peat the  statement, — we  may  conclude  that 
the  amount  of  carnage  was  sufficiently  great 
to  glut  even  the  wolfish  appetite  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  almost  to  rival  the  atiocities 
of  Cortes  at  Cholula. 

Hidalgo,  after  his  defeat,  had  occupied 
Guadalaxara  in  the  western  country,  in  de- 
fence of  which  he  resolved  to  make  another 
stand  against  Calleja.  With  this  view  he 
fortified  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  about  four- 
teen leagues  north-east  of  the  city,  on  the 
road  by  which  the  royalist  general  was  ap- 
proachino  from  Guanajuato.  It  is  thrown 
across  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Lerma,  a  swift- 
ly-flowing stream  with  precipitous  banks 
and  hills  rising  upon  the  side  of  Guadalaxa- 
ra.  Here  Calleja  attacked  the  insurgents 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1811.  They  fought 
gallantly  and  repulsed  several  assaults,  but^ 
being  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  explo- 
sion of  an  ammunition  waggon  in  their 
ranks,  and  having  their  flanks  turned  by 
the  royalist  cavalry,  were  in  the  end  com- 


pletely routed.  Their  army  broke  up. 
Hidalgo,  Allende,  and  other  leaders,  en- 
deavored to  gain  the  frontiers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  being  betrayed  by  one  of 
their  adheifents,  were  taken  and  shot  at 
Chihuahua. 

Morelos,  also  a  Creole  ecclesiastic,  was 
the  next  leader  of  the  revolutionary  troops, 
whose  movements  he  conducted  with  great- 
er forecast,  skill,  and  success,  than  his  pre- 
decessor. He  disciplined  his  troops,  and 
showed  more  of  forbearance  and  humanity 
than  belonged  to  Hidalgo.  Fortune  smiled 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  patriot 
cause.  Collecting  a  considerable  force  in 
the  south-west  territory,  he  advanced  to 
Cuautla,  within  thirty  miles  of  Mexico.  It 
is  an  open  town,  but  by  availing  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  the  ground,  and  constructs 
ing  trencher,  and  barricades,  he  rendered 
it  defensible  against  attack,  and  was  enabled 
for  more  than  two  months  to  resist  all  the 
efforts  of  Calleja  to  dislodge  him.  After  a 
resistance  signalized  by  many  brilliant  acta 
of  heroism,  want  of  provisions  forced  him  to 
evacuate  the  place.  In  Puebia,  Oaxaca, 
and  the  south  and  west,  however,  he  re- 
tained the  ascendency  for  some  time,  de- 
feating several  Spanish  divisions,  and  redu- 
cing Acapulco  after  a  six  months'  siege. 
A  congress  of  representatives  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  met  at  Chilpanzingo,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1813,  under  his  protection,  and  is- 
sued the  declaration  of  Mexican  independ- 
ence. «  With  7000  mefi  and  100  pieces  of 
artillery  he  arrived  before  Valladolid,  in- 
tending to  besiege  it.  His  lieutenant, 
Matamoros,  imprudently  ordered  a  review 
of  the  troops  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town. 
The  gallantry  of  Iturbide,  then  a  colonel  in 
the  royalist  army,  improved  the  opportunity 
by  a  sally  which  threw  the  insurgents  into 
confusion.  A  party  of  confederates  arrived 
at  the  moment  to  the  assistance  of  Morelos^ 
whom  his  troops  unfortunately  mistook  for 
enemies.  Iturbide  immediately  charged 
them  in  flank,  and  put  them  to  the  rout 
with  great  slaughter.  Another  defeat  by 
the  same  officer  completed  their  disorgani- 
zation. Matamoros  was  taken  prisoner 
and  shot,  and  after  a  year  of  ineffectual 
struggles  against  the  tide  of  adverse  fortune, 
which  every  where  overwhelmed  the  arms 
of  the  patriots,  Morelos  shared  the  same 
fate.  A  Mexican  historian  relates  a  curious 
anecdote  of  Calleja,  who  had  now  replaced 
Venegas  in  the  vice-royalty.  He  visited 
Morelos  in  disguise,  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
cells  of  the  Inquisitioni  and  being  entreated 
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bj  the  vice-qneen  to  sa^e  his  lif^,  tt  said 
to  have  replied  that  he  woald  do  so,  were 
he  not  afraid  of  being  dealt  with  io  the  same 
ftshion  as  Iturrigaray. 

Morelos  was  the  main  stay  of  the  patriot 
eaase,  and  had  he  been  duly  supported  by 
the  Creoles,  would,  no  doubt,  have  achieved 
the  independence  of  Mexico.     After  his 
death,  in  December,  1815,  the  insurrection 
lingered  on  for  two  years  more,  reduced  to 
a  partisan  war,  conducted  in  different  prov- 
inces under  Guerrero,  Victoria,  Bravo,  and 
Teran,  all  able  and  active  chiefs  of  the  guer- 
illa school.       But  there  was  no   unity  or 
concert  in  tbeir  operations,  and  the  isolated 
successes  which  they  obtained  led  to  no 
general    result  of  importance.     The  con- 
gress was  hunted  from  town  to  town,  and 
finally  from  one  hiding-place  to  another  by 
the  Spanish  troops,  till  it  was  dissolved  by 
General  Teran,  who  found  it  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  pecuniary  demands  of  its  mem- 
bers.    Calleja's  unsparing  hand  had  all  but 
crushed  the  rebellion,  which  was  now  in  a 
great  measure  confined  to  the  Baxio  or  cen- 
tral plains  of  the  middle  provinces.  In  1819 
occurred  the  expedition    of  the  younger 
Mina,  who  had  borne  a  gallant  part  in  res- 
cuing Spain  from  foreign  domination.    But 
he  arrived  at  the  most  unfavorable  moment, 
when  the  cause  of  those  he  wished  to  aid 
was  at   its  lowest  ebb ;  and  he  failed  to 
rouse  the  sympathies  of  the  Mexicans,  for 
he  came  to  proclaim  the  constitution,  not 
independence.     Disembarking  at   Soto  la 
Marina  with  400  men,  chiefly  English  and 
Americans,  he  was  joined  by  a  few  Mexi- 
cans, and  effected  a  remarkable  march  of 
nearly  700  miles  in  thirty  days  over  a  most 
difficult  country,  fighting  three  actions  on 
the  way.     Arrived  at  the  Baxio,  he  found 
the  various  parties  of  insurgents  scattered 
over  that  wide  district,  acknowledging  the 
authority    of   Padre    Torres ;    the    elder 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  having  disappear- 
ed, except  one  or  two  who  continued  a  pre- 
carious resistance  in  the  desert  fastnesses 
of  the  eastern  and  western   coast.     This 
man,  who  exercised  absolute  sway  over  the 
husbandmen  of  the  Baxio,  was  one  of  the 
selfish  and  greedy  tribe  of  public  robbers, 
in  whom  all  revolutions  are  more  or  less 
fertile.     His  sole  aim  was  to  enrich  him- 
self by  rapine  and  extortion,  and  such  was 
his    disregard   of  the    interests  of  those 
whom  he  professed  to  protect,  that  under 
pretence  of  cutting  off'the  enemy's  supplies, 
he   laid  in  ruins,   one  after  another,  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the    district  over 


which  he  tyrannized.  With  such  co-oper* 
ators  as  these,  the  fate  of  Mina^s  expedition 
may  be  guessed.  An  overwhelming  force 
was  sent  against  the  insurgents ,-  their 
strongholds  were  reduced  by  siege,  and 
Mina,  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  met 
the  same  fate  which  had  overtaken  Morelos 
and  Hidalgo. 

Apodaca,  who  had  succeeded  Calleja  in 
the  vice-royalty,   was  disposed  to   milder 
measures,  and  the  work  of  pacification  ap- 
peared to  be  completed  by  the  indulgence 
or  amnesty  granted  to  the   insurgents,  on 
condition  of  their  return  to  obedience.     In 
the  autumn  of  1819,  he  wrote  to  the  home 
government  that  he  would  answer  for  the 
safety  of  Mexico  without  a  single  additional 
soldier  beng  sent  out,  as  the  kingdom  was 
perfectly  tranquil  and  submissive  to  royal 
authority.     But  though  active  revolt  was 
thus  at  an  end,  the  spirit  of  independence, 
far  from  being  extinguished,  had  gained 
strength  from  its  enforced  restraint ;  as  the 
subterrene  fire  gathers  force  and  volume 
from  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass.     The  establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  in  1812  allowed  a  short  inter* 
val  of  free  discussion,  during  which  a  tide 
of  liberal  opinion  had  rushed  in,  whos^  in- 
fluence soon  pervaded  all  classes  of  society. 
The  insurgents  who  had  laid  down  their 
arms  under  the  guarantee  of  the  indulgence, 
labored  in  secret  to  make  proselytes ;  the 
Creole  troops  were  gradually  gained  over, 
and  the  patriots,  with  an  immense  accession 
of  strength,  prepared  to  seize  the  first  fa- 
vorable conjuncture  for  anew  rising.  They 
had  not  to  wait  long.     In  the   autumn  of 
1819,  an  army  of  18,000  men  was  assem- 
bled at  Cadiz,  destined  to  rivet  the  chains 
of  the  Americans.     It  was  placed   under 
the  command  of  Calleja,  who  since  his  re* 
call  had  been  created  Count  of  Calderon. 
But  the  soldiers  beheld  with  dread  and  die* 
content  the  prospect  of  embarking  for  the 
scene  of  that  fatal  warfare,  from  which  so 
few  who  took  part  in  it  ever  returned,  and 
disaffection  soon  became  general  in  their 
ranks.     Riego  seized  the  opportunity  to 
proclaim  the  constitution  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  marched  at  night  to  Arcos  de 
la  Frontera,   Calleja's   head-quarters,  and 
made  him  prisoner  with  the  chiefs  of  his 
staff*. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  constitution 
in  Spain  led  to  its  second  promulgation  in 
Mexico.  Apodaca,  however,  openly  showed 
his  hostility  to  the  new  system,  and  a  pl6t 
was  speedily  formed  under  his  auspices  and 
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ligent,  and  informed  community ;   bnt  in 
Mexico,  a  government  justly  administered, 
in  the  hands  of  a  chief  at  once  competent 
and   well   intentioned,   would    have   been 
blessed  in  the  insurement  of  present  repose, 
and   the  preparation  of  a  happier  future. 
But  never  was  there  a  more  signal  exhibi- 
tion of  incapacity  for  any  of  the  nobler  pur- 
poses of  statesmanship  than  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  Santa  Anna.     Boasting  himself 
the  Napoleon  of  the  New  World,*  he  was 
foiled  shamefully  at  San  Jacinto  by  a  force 
not  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  his  own, 
and  was  reduced  to  beg  abjectly  for  life 
from  men  whose  dearest  relatives  he  had 
butchered,  and  whom  he  had  threatened 
with  a  like  fate  if  they  fell  into  his  power. 
His  administration  satisfied  not  one  of  the 
national  requirements,  and  only  aggravated 
the  embarrassments  into  which  Mexico  has 
been  thrown  by  a  long  course  of  civil  dis- 
sension and   misrule.     His  fall  has  been 
complete  and  irretrievable,— Z«v?  j^itg  fitya- 
lag  ylwrvuig  jtoQnov?  vnffffx&mgn. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government 
which  has  succeeded  him  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  staying,  by  firm  and  vigorous 
measures  of  reform,  the  progress  of  iuternal 
disorganization,  and  the  advancing  wave  of 
foreign  aggression,  which  threatens  toover- 
whelm  them.     Mexico  has  hitherto  seemed 
unable  either  to  govern  or  defend  itself, 
and  if  it  escape  domestic  tyranny,  is  in  peril 
of  foreign  dismemberment.     Texas  and  Yu- 
catan have  for  ever  separated  from  the  con- 
federacy, and  the  northern  provinces  have 
more  than  once  within  the  last  ten  years  at- 
tempted to  follow  their  example.     Armijo 
set  up,  as  Kendal  informs  us,  a  separate 
tyranny  in  New  Mexico,  scarce  yet  sup- 
pressed.    The  incursions  of  the  Indians  in 
the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  Co- 
ahuila,  are  becoming  every  year  more  for- 
midable;   the  inhabitants  are  left  without 
protection  against  their  attacks,  and   the 
latter  State  has  in  consequence  recently  giv- 
en notice  of  refusal  to  pay  its  quota  of  lax- 
ation  to  the  general  government.     The  la- 
test accounts  further  inform  us,  that  the 
Yankee  squatters  and  sympathizers  of  Cali- 
fornia have  driven  out  the  Mexican  gover- 
nor and  his  guard,  and  intend  to  deal  with 
that  magnificent  province,  remote  from  and 
almost  unknown  to  the  Mexican  govern- 

•  When  taken  priioner  by  the  Texians,  and 
introduced  to  their  president,  Houston,  his  vain- 
sloriotts  exclamation  was  :  •  You  mav  esteem 
yourself  forluntle,  in  having  conquered  the  Na- 
poleon of  the  New  World.' 
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ment,  as  they  did  with  Texas.  Disaffec- 
tion to  the  general  government  pervades  all 
the  northern  and  western  States,  and  there 
seems  an  increased  probability  of  their  sep^ 
aration,  especially  if  the  federal  system  be 
again  adi^ted  by  the  congress.  But  if  the 
present  cabinet  of  Mexico  be  composed  of 
men,  who  will  boldly  look  the  difficulties  of 
the  country  in  the  face,  and  set  themselves 
to  apply  effectual  remedies,  abandoning  the 
chimerical  hope  of  recovering  Texas,  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  task  of  restoring 
order,  purifying  their  vicious  administration 
of  justice,  and  elevating  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people,  there  is  yet  a  chance  that  the 
dismembernient  of  Mexico  may  be  averted, 
and  thnt  the  American  vulture,  which  waits 
to  swoop  upon  its  lifeless  carcase,  may  be 
disappointed  of  its  prey. 

In  this  good  work,  we  trust  they  will 
have  the  aid  of  the  British  government    It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  will  acqui- 
esce in  the  occupation  of  California  by  the 
Americans,  as  we  have  in  that  of  Texas. 
The  vie^s  of  the  United  States  have  long 
been  directed  to  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
territory,  with  its  immense  line  of  sea-coast, 
and  noble  harbors  unrivalled  on  the  whole 
western  coast  of  the  continent.    An  active 
minister  who  had  a  forecast  of  the  future, 
might  secure  it  as  an  appendage  to  Oregon, 
our  unquestionable  right  to  which  is  too 
clear  to  be  surrendered.    The  Mexicans 
would  not  be  sorry  to  part  with  it  to  us  up- 
on fair  terms.     But  this  is  a  degree  of  en- 
ergy that  may  be  vainly  expected  from  the 
nerveless  hands  to  which  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  relations  is  at  present  confided. 


From  Pettier*!  Maf«iiM. 
PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Two  broad  I'.nes  of  distinction  separate 
the  Greek  from  the  Latin  life ;  the  house- 
hold interiors  of  Athens  and  Rome, — Peri- 
cles and  Augustus.  The  Athenian  would 
find  his  aptest  representative  in  the  modern 
Parisian ;  the  forura,  the  temple,  the  porti- 
coes, the  gymnasia,  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy, would  be  reflected  in  the  boulevards, 
the  churches,  and  the  Louvre.  The  same 
I  electricity  of  temperament  pervaded  both ; 
alike  sensible  to  the  faintest  shock  of  fasb- 
ion  ;  alike  brave,  restless,  sympathetic, 
tasteful,  and  inconstant.  Indoor  life  was 
loved  by  neither.    The  true  domestic  inte* 
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rior  is  to  be  sought  and  fpund  at  Rome.  In 
the  highest  orders  of  society  the  charms 
of  home  were  pre-eminently  conspicuous. 
Within  that  small  circle,  the  most  impor- 
tant economy  of  life  was  transacted.  There 
the  nobleman  discharged  the  harmonious  du- 
ties of  courtesy  and  legislation  ;  there  the 
weak  found  a  defender,  and  the  litigious  a 
reconciler  of  their  diSerences.  Nor  were 
the  milder  graces  of  literature  wanting  to 
embellish  the  sterner  offices  of  the  judge 
and  the  avenger.  In  the  Augustan  age  es- 
pecially the  torch  of  Athenian  fancy  and  art 
might  be  seen  rekindled  in  many  a  Roman 
hall,  and  shedding  the  illumination  of  So- 
phocles, Plato,  or  Zeuxis,  over  the  unosten- 
tatious endearments  of  the  father,  the  mo- 
ther, and  the  child.  These  pictures  of  do* 
mestic  life  in  ancient  Rome  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  colored  by  the  imagination. 
The  literature,  and  particularly  the  poetry, 
of  a  people  and  an  age,  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  reflection  of  its  temper.  If  we  read 
the  two  most  popular  poets  of  those  times, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  we  discover  numerous 
sketches  of  this  home-life^  full  of  simple 
beauty  and  truth.  The  orator  and  the  his- 
torian confirm  the  poet ;  and  the  sumptuous 
eloquence  of  Cicero  and  the  coarser  narra- 
tive of  Suetonius  may  be  examined  for  il- 
lustrative testimony.  Pliny  is  a  powerful 
and  elegant  witness.  The  satirists,  as  might 
be  expected,  give  for  the  most  part  only  dis- 
torted reflections  of  the  features  of  private 
life  ;  yet  even  from  Juvenal  and  Martial 
much  may  be  learned  of  the  gentleness  and 
affection,  as  well  as  of  the  vice  and  aban- 
donment, of  their  times. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  viewed  only  in 
their  out-of-door  existence,  the  Athenian 
popuJace  far  excelled  their  Roman  rivals  in 
the  refinement  of  their  occupations  and 
amusements.  The  poor  Athenian — sitting 
for  twelve  hours  at  a  theatrical  exhibition, 
cracking  his  nuts,  or  eating  his  cakes — con- 
trasts very  favorably  with  the  Roman  rush- 
ing from  some  rude  imitation  of  Greek 
farce,  to  the  dearer  atrocities  of  the  gladia- 
torial show.  Mr.  Churton  compares  the 
Roman  manners,  under  Augustus,  with 
those  of  our  own  Elizabethan  age ;  while 
Athens,  enchained  and  fascinated  by  Peri- 
cles, reminds  him  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  in 
both  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  same 
spirit  of  gay  and  careless  dissipation,  of  vola 
tile  and  fiery  enthusiasm,  inflaming  by  its 
contact  every  element  of  thought  that  came 
wilbin  reach  of  its  heat.    Aristophanes  and 
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Farquhar  ruled  the  popular  mind.  The  na- 
tional corruption  was  concealed  beneath  the 
drapery  of  national  merriment  and  polish. 
Whatsoever  was  srrave  and  sober,  whatso- 
ever was  lovely  and  of  good  report,  was  ne- 
glected and  scorned.  The  dignified  chas- 
tity of  a  pure  and  retiring  spirit  was  fanati- 
cal and  republican  in  England,  Spartanlike 
and  aristocratic  in  Athens.  If,  then,  fiction 
be  justly  divided  into  three  great  classes — 1, 
the  fiction  of  incident,  2,  of  character,  and 
3,  of  description — we  may  well  express  our 
astonishment  at  the  general  preference  of 
the  rude  to  the  polished  ages  of  history ;  of 
Arcadia  and  rusticity,  to  Athens  and  refine- 
ment. We  look  upon  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus as  peculiarly  rich  in  golden  opportuni- 
ties for  the  novelist ;  whether  in  incident, 
character,  or  description ;  with  just  enough 
of  war  and  excitement  to  relieve  the  colder 
elegance  of  literature,  and  just  enough  of 
coarseness  to  furnish  a  back-ground  for  the 
splendid  costume  and  attitude  of  the  cour- 
tier. Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reanimate  this  celebrated  pageant  of  history, 
but  without  any  striking  success.  Dezo- 
bry's  Rome  du  Sidcle  (T Augusta,  we  have 
not  seen  ,  but  it  is  said  to  be  agreeable,  with 
out  being  deep. 

A  path  of  learning  so  fruitful,  yet  so  ne- 
glected, was  certain  to  attract  the  watchful 
eye  of  such  a  scholar  as  Becker.  From  his 
predecessors  he  had  not  much  to  fear ;  he 
mentions  with  just  commendation  the  Sabi' 
na  of  Bdttiger,  and  Professor  B&or's  trea- 
tise on  the  meals  and  funerals  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  materials  for  domestic  interior 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  collected ;  Beck* 
er  determined  to  put  them  together.  He 
did  this  in  the  happiest  manner.  Feeling 
that  it  is  only  from  the  higher  grades  of 
society  that  we  can  compose  a  portraiture 
of  Roman  manners,  he  selected  for  his  sub- 
ject the  history  of  Cornelius  Gallus;  a 
man  eminent  at  the  court  of  Augustus  for 
his  talents,his  fortune,  and  his  fi-iends;  * 

^  In  dividing  the  work  into  twelve  scenes, 
the  author  disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a 
romance.  This  would  no  doubt  have  been  a 
far  easier  task  than  the  tedious  combination  of 
a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single  pic- 
ture, an  operation  allowing  but  very  little  scope 

*  GalluB ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Timef  of  A  u- 
gustufl,  with  Notes  and  Excursus,  illnstratiye  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Professor  Becker,  by 
Frederick  Metcalfe,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge  Xondon,  1845.  Par- 
ker. 
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the  crime  of  dalnesA.  It  roust  be  admitted 
that  they  have  been  fortunate  in  their  sub- 
ject ;  for  a  country  as  rich  in  striking  con- 
trasts, and  startling  no?elties  of  character 
and  manners,  as  in  picturesque  natural 
scenery,  furnishes  ample  matter  for  descrip- 
tion. Of  the  wide  popularity  attained  by 
'  Madame  Galderon's  Life  in  Mexico/  we 
need  not  speak ;  it  is  an  accession  to  our 
literature,  and  in  our  opinion  the  best  book 
of  travels  by  a  lady  which  has  appeared 
since  '  Montague's  Letters.'  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  grace  and  humor  of  her  sketches 
of  society,  the  rich  coloring  of  her  descrip- 
tiobsof  nature, — so  truthful  and  vivid,  that, 
as  we  read,  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
tropics  seem  to  breathe  their  odors  and  ar- 
ray their  lustrous  hues  around  us, — or  the 
unflagging  spirit  of  enjoyment  with  which 
the  fair  authoress  wings  her  way  from  one 
scene  of  gaiety  to  another,  showing  us  Mex- 
ican life  in  all  xtsfuncions,^  and  in  every 
phase  ;  in  the  palace  and  the  hacienda,  the 
convent,  the  theatre,  the  bull-ring,  the 
gambling-room,  rural  festivities,  religious 
ceremonies,  civic  celebrations,  or  revolu- 
tions. Yet  we  might  wish  her  less  predi- 
lection for  pomp  and  power,  and  more  real 
sympathy  with  humanity  and  its  rights,  less 
sentimentality  and  more  earnestness.  The 
American  diplomatist,  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer, 
is  always  entertaining  when  he  describes 
what  he  has  himself  seen,  and  his  views  on 
the  political  relations  of  Mexico  are  sound 
and  well-judged ;  but  his  book  is  hasty  and 
ill-<Kgested,  compiled  in  great  part  from 
itell-known  works,  and  containing  some 
crude  speculations  on  Indian  antiquity, 
which  would  have  been  better  omitted. 
Mdhlenpfordt's  work  is  the  most  complete 
account  of  modern  Mexico  extant  He 
has  been  much  indebted  to  Humboldt,  as 
well  as  to  Ward  and  the  English  writers, 
but  he  gives  us  a  mass  of  recent  informa- 
tion as  to  the  politics  and  commerce  of 
Mexico;  and  on  the  topography  of  the 
country,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume  is  devoted,  no  other  author  has  ap- 
proached him  in  fulness  and  minuteness. 

There  is  not  a  single  district  or  town  of 

• 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  that  we  do  not 
use  this  term,  ai  might  be  Bupposed  by  the  unwa- 
ry, in  its  fcientific  tenie  of  functions,  but  in  the 
Clpantsb  menning,  which  makes  it  the  exact  equiv- 
alent of  our  homely  vernacular  row,  evidently 
the  same  with  the  Swedish  oro^  unquiet,  disorder 
or  dust — a  venerable  old  Gothic  word,  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  dust,  but 
neaning  noise,  or  tomolt. 
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any  importance  as  to  which  he  does  not  pat 
us  in  possession  of  the  whole  stock  of  avail* 
able  information. 

No  other  writer  on  Mexico  has  so  well 
treated  the  extremely  interesting  and  al- 
most untouched  subject  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  race,  on  which  his  long  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  ample  opportu- 
nity of  examination,  make  his  testimony 
the  more  valuable. 

'*  It  is  hardly  poaeible,"  he  says,  <'  to  jud^e  of 
the  true  character  and  intellectual  capacities  of 
the  Indian,  at  a  time  when  he  has  but  just  par- 
tially recovered  his  rights  as  man,  and  has  had 
little  opportunity  of  giving  independent  cul- 
ture to  his  mental  faculties.  Though  the  civic 
oppression  under  which  the  Spaniards  and 
Creoles  held  the  copper-colored  race,  and  the 
colored  people  generally,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, for  the  most  part  disappeared,  yet  their 
emancipation  has,  as  yet,  only  nominally  taken 
place.  Hierarchical  oppression  has  yet  hardly 
decreased,  and  the  clergy,  both  the  inferior 
secular  priests,  and  the  monks,  who  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  Indians,  find  their 
account  in  declining  to  promote,  if  they  do  not 
positively  retard,  their ^  intellectual  develop- 
ment Time  only  can  inform  us  what  advan- 
tages will  accrue  to  the  Indians  from  the  new 
order  of  things.  Up  to  this  time,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  boasted  civilization  of  Europe  as 
well  as  of  the  Catholic  religion,  has  been  of 
but  triflinff  benefit  to  them,  and  only  a  trace 
here  and  &ere  of  progress  to  an  amelioration 
of  their  condition  is  to  be  remarked." 

tu  the  following  passage  we  have  a  strik- 
ing portrait : — 

"  "  The  Mexican  Indian  of  tlie  present  day, 
is  generally  grave  and  taciturn,  and  almost 
sullen,  when  not  excited  by  music  and  intoxi- 
cating drinks  to  joviality  and  loquacity.  This 
serious  character  may  be  remarked  even  in  the 
children,  who  appear  more  knowing  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six,  than  those  of  northern  Europe- 
ans at  that  of  nine  or  ten.  But  this  appear- 
ance of  stead inesff  is  by  no  means  consequent 
on  a  quicker  development  of  mind,  and  the 
looks  of  these  young  people,  dejectea  and  void 
of  all  the  cheerfulness  and  confidence  of  chil- 
dren, have  nothing  that  gladdens.  Qnifihess 
and  reserve  appear  to  be  essential  features  of 
the  Indian  character,  and  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
assumed  that  these  Qualities  were  implanted 
in  them  exclusively  by  the  long  oppression 
which  weighed  down  the  Mexican  race,  first 
under  their  native  rulers,  and  afterwards  under 
the  Sfianiards;  since  they  recur  among  the 
aborigines  almost  universally  throughout 
America,  even  where  these  have  never  suffer- 
ed any  curtailment  of  their  political  liberty. 
To  that  cause  may  rather  be  attributed  the 
stubbornness  and  selfislmess  which  constitute 
a  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  the  preeenc 
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Indians.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  move  an  (  his  nndertakine.    After  the  conquest,  these 


Indian  to  any  thing  which  he  has  once  resolv 
ed  not  to  do.    Vehemence,  threats,  even  corpo- 
ral punishment,  are  of  as  little  avail  as  the  oner 
of  gold  or  reward ;  persuasion^  entreaties,  and 
coating  help  as  little.    The  Mexican  Indian 
loves  to  give  an  appearance  of  mystery  and 
importance  to  his  most  indifferent  actions.    If 
stirred  up  by  weighty  interests,  he  breaks  his 
Customary  silence,  and  speaks  with  energy,  but 
never  with  fire.    Jokes  are  as  rare  with  him  as 
raillery  and  laughter;  I  never  heard  an  Indian 
laugh  heartily,  even  when  excited  by  spiritu- 
ous liquors.    His  uncommon  hardness  or  char- 
acter allows  him  long  to  conceal  the  passions 
of  indignation  and  vengeance.    No  sign  be- 
travs  externallv  the  fire  that  rages  within,  un- 
til It  suddenly  breaks  out  with  terrible  and  un- 
controllable violence.    In  this  condition  the 
Indian  is  inclined  to  practise  the  greatest  cru- 
elties, the  most  fearful  crimes.    The  Mexican 
aborigines  bear  always  with  great  patience 
the  taunts  which  the  whites  were  formerly, 
and  still  are,  apt  to  indulge  in  against  them. 
They  oppose  to  these  a  cunning,  which  they 
dexterously  hide  under  a  highly  deceitful  sem- 
blance of  mdifference  and  stupidity.    Despite 
their  long  slavery,  despitle  the  means  which 
have  been  employed  to  rob  the  Indians  of  ev- 
ery historical  recollection,  they  have  by  do 
means  forgotten  their  former  greatness.    They 
know  right  well  that  they  were  once  sole  lords 
of  the  land,  and  that  those  Creoles  who  are  so 
fond  of  calling  themselves  Americans,  are  but 
the  sons  and  heirs  of  their  oppressors.    I  have 
myself  frequently  heard  Indians,  when  their 
ordinary  reserve  has  been  overcome  by  spirit- 
uous liquors,  declare  that  they  were  the  true 
masters  of  the  country,  and  all  others  mere 
foreign  intruders ;  and  that  if  the  Creoles  could 
expel  the  Spaniards,  they  had  themselves  a 
far  better  rignt  to  expel  the  Creoles.    May  the 
latter  be  taught  by  their  own  acuteness  to  grant 
the  Indians,  while  it  is  yet  time,  the  practical 
exercise  of  those  equal  civic  rights  theoretically 
conceded  to  them,  f6r  a  revolt  of  the  copper- 
colored  natives  would  be  a  fearful  spectacle ! 
Ooce  broken  out  on  one  point  it  would  quickly 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  undoubted- 
ly end  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the  whites." 


Connected  with  this  subject,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  Moh- 
lenpfordt  has  amassed  in  the  topographical 
portion  of  his  work,  much  of  which  is 
scarcely  elsewhere  to  be  found,  we  will 
quote  an  interesting  passage  from  his  ac- 
count of  Tlascala,  the  territory  which  was 
the  seat  of  the  old  Indian  repablic,  whose 
inhabitants  became  so  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  conquest. 

^  Tlascala  was  one  of  the  first  Mexican  states 
which  joined  the  foreign  invaders  for  the  over- 
ilirow  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  it  is  well-known 
what  important  service  the  Tlascaltecs,  ever 


powerful  confederates  were  the  objects  of  espe> 
ciiil  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their  conquerors, 
and  the  Machiavelian  maxim  of  ^divide  et  ini" 
pera'  was  applied  towards  them  in  a  certain 
sense.     Strong  and   numerous    divisions  of 
Tlascaltecs  were  transplanted  to   San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  other  quarters  of  the  north  coun- 
try, to  settle  there,  and  by  persuasion  and  ex- 
ample to  civilize  and  reduce  under  Spanish 
dominion  the  still  unsubdued  savage  inhabit- 
ants.   Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
pelled from   political  motives  to  show  some 
friendliness  and  gratitude  lo  the  Tlascaltecs, 
zealous  for  freedom,  and  inclined  to  civil  di- 
visions.   Hence  their  state  was  allowed  to 
subsist  in  its  entireness,  preserving  its  repub- 
lican constitution,  but  under  Spanish  superior- 
ity, and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
tribute,  in  the  first  instance  small.    The  coun- 
try was  governed  by  its  owii  cacique,  an  In- 
dian, with  four  alcaldes  as  assistants,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  former  chiefs  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  town,  which  are  still  named  as 
tney  were  before  the  conquest*    The  cacique 
was  immediately  subordinate  to  the  audicncia 
and  vice-king  of  Mexico,  and  had  the  rank  and 
privilege  of  a  royal  lieutenant  (Alferez  Real). 
According  to  a  royal  decree  of  April  16,  I&85, 
no  white  man  could  be  admitted  into  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Tlascala.    By  the  revolution  the 
former  privile^sof  this  province  lost  their  im- 
portance, having  partly  4)ecome  the  general 
rights  of  all  portions  of^he  republic,  and  part- 
ly ceased  to  be  compatible  with  these ;  but  the 
Tlascaltecs  held  themselves  entitled  to  claim 
compensation  for  their  loss,  and  demanded  as 
such  their  political  Independence.    The  pop- 
ulation being  too  small  to  form  a  separate  state, 
the  province  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
being  placed  as  a  so-called  territory,  preserv- 
ing the  most  important  of  its  ancient  institu- 
tions, under  the  immediate  superiority  of  the 
general  congress." 


Tlascala,  whose  Indians  are  said  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  lofty  and  regular  fig- 
ares,  animation,  and  energy,  has  not  been 
visited,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  by  any  mod- 
ern traveller,  though  enough  might  proba- 
bly  be  found  to  repay  the  researches  of  an 
enthusiastic  antiquarian.  We  cannot  help 
pointing  out,  as  among  the  desiderata  of 
historical  literature,  a  good  history  of  the 
settlement  of  Mexico,  subsequent  to  the 
conquest,  and  of  the  administration  of  the 
viceroys  up  to  the  revolution.  Upon  the 
former  subject  we  had  expected  some  light 
from  the  recent  work  of  Mr  Prescott;  bat 
he  seeins  to  suppose  that  the  conquest  end- 
ed with  the  reduction  of  the  capital,  where 
he  has,  most  unwarrantably  we  think,  and 

Its  population  is  stated  to  have  then  been  100,« 


the  faithioi, allies  of  Cortea,  rendered  to  him  in  1 000 ;  it  has  now  sunk  to  4000. 
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to  the  injory  of  his  own  reputation  m  a  his- 
torian, stopped  short.  Madame  Calderon 
mentions  that  Senor  Cuevas,  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  Mexico,  had  composed  a  long 
and  elaborate  history  of  the  viceroys,  which 
was  stolen  or  destroyed  in  one  of  the  late 
revolutions.  Very  much  also  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  exploration  of  the  Mexican 
territory,  and  in  particular  that  portion  of 
it  lying  between  California  and  New  Mex- 
ico, which  is  only  nominally  subject  to  her 
authority  and  remains  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  Indians.  Large  tracts  of  this 
immense  region  have,  perhaps,  never  been 
traversed  by  a  roan  of  European  race,  and 
the  uncertain  rumors  which  wandering 
missionaries  and  hunters  have  furnished  as 
to  the  portions  they  have  visited,  whet  our 
curiosity  as  to  its  internal  condition.  It  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  earth  which  the 
darkness  still  hanging  over  it,  and  the  tradi- 
tional greatness  of  its  indigenous  race  of 
inhabitants,  combine  to  invest  with  nn  as- 
pect of  mystery  and  romance.  Here  it  is 
possible  the  remains  of  the  Aztecs,  left  be- 
hind in  their  migration  to  the  south,  may 
yet  be  traced.  On  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
stream  of  the  Zaguananas,  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  or  palaces,  and  inhabited  towns  re- 
sembling in  structure  and  arrangement  the 
remains  of  Aztec  architecture  in  Mexico, 
are  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  mission- 
aries. The  Indians  possessing  this  country 
are  still  unconverted  and  unsubdued ;  their 
religion  and  customs  are  unknown,  and  by 
an  examination  of  these  much  light  would 
very  probably  be  thrown  upon  the  mythol- 
ogy and  character  of  the  Aztecs.  Even  in 
the  long  settled  territory  of  the  republic 
are  Indian  villages  in  various  quarters,  as 
Acapantzingo,  near  Cuernavaca,  not  100 
miles  from  the  capital,  whose  inhabitants 
preserve  their  own  blood,  laws^  and  customs 
free  from  foreign  admixture,  are  governed 
by  caciques  of  their  own,  and  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  intercourse  with  the 
Spaniards.  Mr.  Stephens  heard  of  an  In- 
dian city  among  the  mountains  of  the  south, 
UDvisited  by  white  men;  similar  reports 
may  be  heard  among  the  natives  of  Peru. 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  truth 
of  these  rumors ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they 
may  possibly  be  true — and  this,  we  think, 
cannot  be  denied — ^to  induce  an  eager  de- 
sire that  the  obscurity  in  which  so  great  a 
part  of  the  American  continent  is  still 
wrapped  may  speedily  be  dispelled.  As 
some  earnest  of  what  an  industrious  search 
may  be  expected  to  produce,  let  our  read- 
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ers  take,  on  the  authority  of  Mohlenpfordt, 
the  following  wild  scene  of  Indian  necrolo* 

gy:— 

*'In  the  state  of  Durango,  especially  in  the 
yet  entirely  unknown  tract  called  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi,  manY  considerable  relics  of  anti* 
quity,  important  lor  ihe  old  history  of  the  coun- 
try, are  probably  hidden.  It  was  here  that  in 
the  summer  of  183S,  an  extremely  remarkable 
old  Indian  place  of  sepulture  was  discovered. 
Among  the  few  establishments  which  enter- 
prising settlers  have  founded  in  that  territory, 
overrun  by  savage  Indians,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  estate  of  San  Juan  de  Casta 
on  its  western  border,  eighty-six  leagues  north 
of  the  town  of  Durango.  Don  Juan  Flores, 
the  proprietor  of  this  estate,  was  taking  a  ram- 
ble one  (lay  with  several  companions  in  the 
Bolson,  far  towards  the  east,  when  he  remark- 
ed an  entrance  into  a  cave  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  He  went  in  and  saw,  as  he  sup- 
posedf  a  great  number  of  wild  Indians  sitting 
round  in  silence  on  the  ground  of  the  cave. — 
Flores  rushed  in  affright  from  the  cave  to  conv- 
municate  his  discovery  to  his  companions. 
These  took  tlie. whole  for  imagination,  no- 
where observing  anj^  footpath  or  trace  to  show 
that  any  one  had  visited  the  spot  They  en- 
tered the  cave  with  lighted  pine-splints.  The 
sight  that  met  their  eyes  was  more  than  a  thou- 
sand corpses  in  an  entire  state,  the  hands  fold- 
ed under  the  knees,  sitting  on  the  ground. 
They  were  clad  in  a  kind  of  mantle  excellent- 
ly woven,  and  wrought  of  the  fibres  of  a  bas- 
tard aloe,  indigenous  in  these  regions,  named 
lechuguilla,with  bands  and  scarfs  of  different  va- 
riegated stuffs.  Their  ornaments  were  strings 
of  small  fruit-stones,  with  balls  formed  of  bone, 
ear-rings,  and  thin  cylindrical  bones  polished 
and  gilL  Their  sandals  were  woven  of  a  kind 
ofliana.^' 

Mexico  emerged  from  the  straggles  of  the 
revolution,  with  little  or  no  change  in  the 
institutions  that  have  the  most  important 
influence  in  regulating  national  life,  and 
forming  national  character.  A  federal 
commonwealth,  she  retained  much  of  her 
old  monarchical  organisatioo,  and  under  the 
guise  of  republican  simplicitv  hides  the 
trappings  of  regal  and  oligarchical  pomp. 
Her  church  is  richly  endowed,  though  not, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  religious  wants  of  the 
population ;  but  the  monstrous  inequality 
with  which  its  revenues  are  distributed  has 
no  parallel  in  any  other  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment in  the  world,  not  even  in  that  of 
England.  Her  army  is  out  of  all  propor* 
tion  to  the  public  necessities,  and  the  pnn 
prietary  aristocracy  is  of  the  roost  powerful 
and  opulent  in  the  world.  The  causes  of 
this  state  of  things  are  obvious.  The  Mex* 
ican  revolution  was  lighted  op  sad  carritd 
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on  under  priestly  influence  and  saoctton, 
and  brought  to  a  coDclusion  by  the  army ; 
nor  has  there  yet  sprung  op  any  enlighten- 
ed public  opinion  sufficient  to  counterbal- 
ance the  power  thus  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  these  bodies.  Both  the  army  and  the 
church,  however,  are  now  recruited  from 
the  democracy,  whilst  under  the  old  system 
tbey  were  aristocratic  preserves.  The  great 
incubus  on  the  national  resources,  and  the 
origin  of  those  financial  embarrassments 
into  which  Mexico  is  plunged,  is  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  the  military  force.  In 
1840,  it  consisted  of  35,000  men,  and  ab- 
sorbed 8,000,000  of  dollars  out  of  a  revenue 
not  amounting  to  13,000,000 ;  whilst  under 
Santa  Anna's  administration,  the  outlay  on 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
was  considerably  increased.  To  reduce 
the  army,  to  curtail  the  superfluous  riches 
of  the  church,  to  adopt  the  wholesome  and 
necessary  measure  of  subdividing  landed 
property  which  would  call  forth  the  energies 
and  elevate  the  moral  character  of  her  pop- 
nlation,  would  have  been  a  legislative 
scheme  befitting  a  wise  and  patriotic  states- 
man, if  Mexico  had  ever  really  possessed 
one ;  and  would  speedily  raise  her  from  her 
present  stationary  and  inert  condition,  into 
one  of  healthful  activity  and  progress.  Of 
the  effects  of  the  latter  measure,  when  tried 
upon  a  small  scale,  Mcihlenpfordt  gives  a 
remarkable  instance,  which  convincingly 
demonstrates  the  potency  of  the  remedy. 
In  the  department  of  Orizaba,  the  increase 
of  population  has  led  to  the  division  of  ex- 
tensive estates  formerly  belonging  to  the 
municipalities  among  a  number  of  small 
proprietors,  though  we  are  not  informed  by 
what  process  or  upon  what  conditions,  ex- 
cept that  the  partition  was  made  in  a  strict- 
ly legal  form,  and  that  each  participant  be^ 
came  the  possessor  in  fee  simple. 

*'  New  divisions,"  he  continues,  "  at  the  con- 
venience, and  by  the  free  consent  of  those  in- 
terested, followed  the  first;  small  properties 
were  enlarged  and  larger  diminished;  the 
spirit  of  private  speculation  fastened  on  estates 
withdrawn  from  the  mortmain  tenure  of  the 
corporations ;  a  new  class  of  landed  proprietors 
arose,  new  establiehments  and  enterprises  of 
every  kind  were  undertaken,  and  the  beneficial 
results  appeared  aAerthe  lapse  of  a  few  years. 
The  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  peode 
was  speedily  improved;  the  necessaries  of  life 
became  cheaper ;.  the  dwellings  were  enlarged 
and  beautified,  new  water-works  constructed, 
mulberry  and  olive  plantations  formed.  Those 
of  sugar  and  tobacco  have  considerably  in- 
creased, while  the  maize-crops  exceed  the 
warns  of  the  locality." 
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With  such  privileged  classes  hblding  in 
their  hands  the  wealth  of  the  country,  no 
middle  class  which  could  counterbalance 
their  weight,  and  a  population  ignorant  to 
the  last  degree,  impulsive,  and  totally  un« 
accustomed  to  selPgovernment,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  public  liberties  should 
have  been  surrendered  to  be  the  sport  of 
unscrupulous  adventurers,  whose  selfish  and 
unprincipled  ambition  availed  itself  of  the 
support  of  the  anti-popular  elements  we  have 
pointed  out.    The  weight  of  the  sword  in 
Mexico  was  demonstrated,  fatally  for  its 
peace  and  prosperity,  by  the  closing  scenes 
of 'the  revolution,  and  afterwards  by  the 
events  of  November  and  December,  1828 ; ' 
when  Pedraza,  head  of  the  aristocratic  par* 
ty  or  Escoceces,  having  been  constitution- 
ally elected  president,  the  Yorkinos,*  or 
pseudo-democrats,  took  up  arms  to  annul 
his  election,  and  the  installation  of  their 
candidate.  Genera]  Guerrero,  was  celebrated 
amidst  the  orgies  of  a  pronunciamento,  in 
which  the  city  of  Mexico,  abandoned  for 
the  better  part  of  a  day  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  its  mob  of  leperos,  was  given  over 
to  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage.     The 
events  of  this  year,  too  plainly  revealing 
the  anarchical  passions  by  which  the  coun- 
try was  torn,  encouraged  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment to  make  an  attempt  for  the  recov- 
ery of  its  forfeited  ascendency :   and  an  in- 
vading army  under  General  Barradas  dis- 
embarked from  the  Havanna,  July  27ih^ 
1829,  on  the  coast  near  Tampioo.    Guer* 
rero,  who  was  a  Zarobo,  or  man  of  mixed 
Indian  and  African  blood,  and  popular  from 
that  circumstance  with  the  colored  races, 
showed  but  little  of  his  old  revolutionary 
energy;    and  though  armed  by  congress 
with  extraordinary  power  for  the  assembly 
of  troops  and  the  deportation  of  the  old 
Spaniards,  remained  inactive  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.    The  danger  was  averted  by 
the  activity  of  Santa  Anna,  then  governor 
of  Vera  Cruz,  who  collected  a  force  of  sev- 
eral thousand  men,  routed  the  enemy,  and 
obliged  them  to  capitulate  before  the  gov- 
ernment troops  had  rendezvoused  at  XaU 
apa.    The  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Yu- 
catan and  Tabasco,  provoked  by  the  imbe* 
cility  of  the  administration,  declared  in  fa* 

*  The  nameB  of  these  fkctione  were  derived 
from  two  politico'-masonic  clubs,  or  lodges,  one* 
of  which  was  supposed,  on  what  account  does  not 
appear,  to  be  of  Scottish  origin ;  the  other  was 
affiliated  to  an  association  in  New  York,  and  in* 
fluenced  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  formerly  Amertoao 
minister  in  Mexico. 
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vor  of  a  central  constitational  gOTeroment, 
and  requested  Santa  Anna  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  movement.    The  propo- 
sal, however,  failed  of  obtaining  any  gene- 
ral support,  apd  the  commanders  of  the 
government  troops,  assembled  at  Xalapa, 
who  M^ere  in  the  Escocee  interest,  entered 
into  an  agreement  pledging  themselves  to 
restore  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  re- 
public to  their  original  purity.     The  result 
was  the  annulment  of  the  illegal  election  of 
Guerrero,  and  the  committal  of  the  execu- 
tive powers  to  the  Vice-President  fiusta- 
roente ;  but  the  interests  of  Pedraza,  who 
was  clearly  entitled  to  the  presidency,  in 
this  view  of  affairs,  were  for  the  time  for- 
gotten.    All  the  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Yucatan,  which  adhered  to  its  former 
sentiments,  and  continued  at  variance  with 
the  general  government,  intimated  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Plan  of  Xalapa,  as  this  con- 
vention was  termed.     In  the  course  of  the 
year  1830,  several  risings  of  the  military 
occurred  and  were  suppressed ;  at  the  head 
of  one  of  these  was  the  deposed  President 
Guerrero,  who  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  government,  tried  by  court-martial 
^t  Oajaca,  and  shot.     The  new  administra- 
tion had  not  a  more  easy  tenure  than  ixa 
predecessors.     In  January,  1832,  the  garri- 
son of  Vera  Cruz,  influenced  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Santa  Anna,  pronounced  against 
the  government  on  pretence  that  they  ha<} 
unduly  favored  the  old  Spaniards,  expelled 
by  a  decree  of  Congress  under  Guerrero's 
presidency,  and  intrigued  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico ;  they  demanded,  like- 
wise, the  recall  of  General  Pedraza,  who 
had  retired  to  the  United  States,  and  his 
reinstatement  in  the  chief  magistracy  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.     Santa 
Anna  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms 
until  a  new  congress  should  meet,  and  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  the  government 
since  its  accession  to  power  by  th«  plan  of 
Xalapa.     A  bloody  civil  war  ensued,  which 
was  terminated  at  the  beginning  of  1833  by 
the  reconciliation  of  Bustamente  and  Santa 
Anna,  and  their  agreement  to  recall  Pedra- 
za, who  accordingly  returned  from  exile, 
and  filled  the  presidency  during  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  term.     Santa  Anna  was 
elected  to  succeed  him,  but  scarcely  had  he 
entered  office  when  a  centralist  insurrection 
broke  out,  the  pretence  of  which  was  an 
act  passed  by  congress  for  the  regulation  of 
the  right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.     This 
waa  suppressed  for  the  moment,  and  the 


executive  power  was  committed  to  the  hands 
of  Gomez  Farias,  a  man  of  strong  and  sin- 
cere democratic  opinions,  during  a  tempo- 
rary retirement  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  estate 
of  Mango  de  Clava  near  Xalapa,  the  mo- 
tive assigned  for  which  was  a  wish  to  ar- 
range his  private  affairs.  This  was  a  step 
to  which  he  resorted  at  critical  moments  in 
the  fluctuation  of  politics  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  watch  events,  and  re-appear  on  the 
stage  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  scale, 
which  seemed  likely  to  preponderate.  Con- 
gress now  proceeded  to  discuss  a  measure 
for  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  monas- 
tic estates  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  new  cen- 
tralist outbreak,  instigated  by  the  priest- 
hood under  General  ^ravo. 

Santa  Anna  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  federalists,  with  whom 
he  generally  acted,  though  his  conduct  in 
the  latter  part  of  18^  had  sufficiently  shown 
that  he  was  only  to  be  counted  upon  so  long 
as  he  could  make  them  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  his  ambition.     Now  that  the  tide 
seemed  setting  in  the  opposite  dv'ection,  he 
suddenly   abandoned  that  party,  and  de* 
clared  his  adhesion  to  the  centralists,  dis* 
solving  the  congress  by  an  unconstitutional 
assumption  of  power.     A  new  congress  met 
in  July,  1835,  and  passed  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  the  central  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  president  eligible  for  eight 
years,  and  re-eligible  for  life ;  a  senate  con- 
sisting of  six  generals  and  six   bishops, 
named  by  the  president ;  abolition  of  the 
state  legislatures,  and  their  conversion  into 
military  prefectures.    The  result  was  the 
separation  of  Texas,  Yucatan  still  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  gener- 
al government,  and  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  northern  provinces,  not  quieted  with- 
out much  bloodshed  in  Zacatecas  and  Dn- 
rango.     Santa  Anna  lost  his  army  and  his 
liberty  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April 
22, 1836,  and  when  released  by  the  human- 
ity of  the  Texian  president,  Houston,  found 
that  he  had  irretrievably  forfeited  his  popu- 
larity with  his  countrymen.     He  had  been 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
during  his  captivity,  by  a  decree  of  congresa, 
and  did  not  recover  them  on  his  liberation  ; 
the  friends  of  Bustamente  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportune  disgrace  of  his 
rival,  to  elect  him  to  the  presidency.     Un* 
der  the  new  administration  occurred  the 
federalist  pronunciaroento  of  1840,  in  Me&» 
ieo,  under  General  Urrea  and  Gomez  Fm« 
rias,  of  which  we  have  so  graphic  a  deacrip^ 
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tioii  in  the  letters  of  Madame  Calderon.    In 
1841  occurred  that  of  Guadalaxara  under 
Paredes,  which,  after  some  bloodless  milita- 
ry promenades,  terminated  in  the  abdica- 
tion of  Bustamente,  Santa  Anna  being  in- 
?ested  with  dictatorial  power  for  the  rt* ui«xl- 
eliing  of  the  constitution,     it  was  evident, 
however,  that  to  this  arrangement  the  peo- 
ple were  no  parties;  ii  had  been  brought 
about  by  private  contract  between  the  rival 
chiefs,  while  the  public  had  remained  idle 
spectators  of  the  issue.    The  acute  and  in- 
telligent observer  to  whom  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, witnessed  the  entry  of  Santa  Anna 
into  the  capitol  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
plan  of  Tacubaya,  and  saw  his  public  ap- 
pearance at  the  theatre,  and  on  other  occar 
sKms.    Not  a  single  viva  greeted  his  tri- 
umph ;  indifference  or  aversion  were  the 
only  feelings  commoD  to  the  mass  of  the 
public.     A  convention  elected  by  the  mu- 
nicipal bodies  was  returned,  to  agree  on  a 
new  consiitutional  scheme;    but  as  it  did 
not  show  the  due  measure  of  subserviency, 
it  was  dissolved,  and  a  junto  of  notables, 
composed  of  bis  own  creatures,  was  con- 
vened in  December,  1843.    The  result  was 
the  promulgation  of  the  scheme  known  as 
the  *  Basts  of  political  organization  of  the 
Mexican  republic,'  a  compromise  between 
the  federalist  and  centralist,  or  unitarian 
principle,  more  equitable'than  might  have 
been   expected   under  the  circumstances, 
and  which  seemed  to  give  promise  of  a 
moderate  and  constitutional  administration. 
The  events  of  the  last  winter,  which  attend- 
ed the  overthrow  of  his  power,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  moderate  party  to  office,  are  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  and 
it  would  be  very  unprofitable  to  enter  on  a 
minute   discussion   of  them.     Revolution 
was   again   begun  by  Paredes,  the  Com- 
mandant of  Guadalaxara,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  been  discontented  with  the  results 
of  the  pronunciamento  of  1941,  from  which 
he  derived  no  accession  of  power  or  conse- 
quence, though  it  was  supposed  at  the  time 
that  most  men  would  have  rather  seen  him 
president  than  either  Bustamente  or  Santa 
Anna.    He  is  a  man  of  liberal  views,  in  favor 
of  religious  toleration,  and  granting  permis- 
sion to  foreigners  to  hold  property, — a  fa- 
vorite scheme  with  the  northern  depart" 
ments,  who  are  conscious  that  their  inter- 
ests have  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
south,  and  their  immense  resources  left  un- 
developed by  the  exclusive  and  anti-social 
policy  followed  by  the  centralists,  who  have 
ever  cherished  a  truly  Spanish  hatred  of 
Vol.  VI.— No.  IV.        39 
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foreigners.  I  f  we  are  to  be! ieve  the  charges 
advanced  in  the  November  manifesto  of 
Paredes,  and  subsequently  enforced  against 
him,  Santa  Anna  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  corrupt  and  tyrannical  rulers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times ;  embezzlement 
nnd  peculation  of  the  public  funds  have 
been  carried  on  under  his  auspices  to  an 
enormous  extent.  For  the  other  charges 
of  jobbing  military  patronage,  financial  em- 
barrassment, and  disorder  in  the  public  of* 
(ices,  Santa  Anna  is  no  more  responsible 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  his  obstinate  persistence  in  the 
Texian  war,  the  extorted  contribution  of 
four  millions  levied  for  its  support,  and  en- 
forced with  the  utmost  rigor  of  exaction, 
the  waste  of  the  public  resources  in  the  dis- 
creditable hostilities  with  Yucatan,  and  the 
odium  justly  incurred  by  Santa  Anna,  as 
the  main  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and 
disturber  of  the  country,  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  are  causes  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  outburst  of  public  indignation 
which  has  hurled  him  from  power.  As  to 
infractions  of  the  constitution,  it  would  be 
hard  to  point  out  any  public  man  in  Mexi- 
co, who  is  not  chargeable  with  them.  We 
do  not  regard  Santa  Anna  as  much  more 
guilty  than  his  rivals,  but  we  do  not  lament 
his  fall,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  government  formed  of  men  of 
principle  and  integrity  ;  who,  though  some 
of  them  are  untried  or  of  limited  experience 
are  not  personally  obnoxious  to  any  great 
body  of  their  countrymen  by  the  parts  they 
have  hitherto  played  in  the  political  arena. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  ex- 
hibit greater  administrative  vigor  and  ca- 
pacity than  their  fallen  opponent. 

Santa  Anna  has  twice  held  the  destinies 
of  Mexico  in  his  hands,  in  16:35  and  1841, 
and  on  each  occasion  shown  himself  une- 
qual to  the  trial.  Never  had  ruler  a  nobler 
field  for  the  gratification  of  an  exalted  phi- 
lanthropy, or  the  exercise  of  legislative  skill, 
in  healing  the  wounds  of  civil  war,  and  giv- 
ing peace  and  prosperity  to  his  country  un- 
der the  protecting  aegis  of  a  strong  govern* 
ment.  Among  such  a  population,  accus- 
tomed to  cotnmand,  supine  and  ignorant, 
heedless  of  the  restraints  of  moral  discipline 
and  self-control,  it  admits  of  doubt,  wheth- 
er the  central  form  of  republicanism  would 
not  be  best  adapted  to  their  wants  and  char- 
acter, as  well  as  to  their  comprehension. 
The  federal  system  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires for  its  operation,  defective  as  that 
has  been  proved  to  be,  an  energetic,  intel- 
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ligent,  and  informed  community ;   but  in 
Mexico,  a  government  justly  administered, 
in  the  hands  of  a  chief  at  once  competent 
and   well   intentioned,   would    have   been 
blessed  in  the  insurement  of  present  repose, 
and   the  preparation  of  a  happier  future. 
But  never  was  there  a  more  signal  exhibi- 
tion of  incapacity  for  any  of  the  nobler  pur- 
poses of  statesmanship  than  has  been  wit- 
nessed  in  Santa  Anna.     Boasting  himself 
the  Napoleon  of  the  New  World,*  he  was 
foiled  shamefully  at  San  Jacinto  by  a  force 
not  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  his  own, 
and  was  reduced  lo  beg  abjectly  for  life 
from  men  whose  dearest  relatives  he  had 
butchered,  and  whom  he  had  threatened 
with  a  like  fate  if  they  fell  into  his  power. 
His  administration  satisfied  not  one  of  the 
national  requirements,  and  only  aggravated 
the  embarrassments  into  which  Mexico  has 
been  thrown  by  a  long  course  of  civil  dis- 
sension and   misrule.     His  fall  has  been 
complete  and  irretrievable,— ^tv?  /op  /i*/o- 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government 
which  has  succeeded  him  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  staying,  by  firm  and  vigorous 
measures  of  reform,  the  progress  of  internal 
disorganization,  and  the  advancing  wave  of 
foreign  aggression,  which  threatens  toover- 
whelm  them.     Mexico  has  hitherto  seemed 
unable  either  to  govern  or  defend  itself, 
and  if  it  escape  domestic  tyranny,  is  in  peril 
of  foreign  dismemberment.     Texas  and  Yu- 
catan have  for  ever  separated  from  the  con- 
federacy, and  the  northern  provinces  have 
more  than  once  within  the  last  ten  years  at- 
tempted to  follow  their  example.     Armijo 
set  up,  as  Kendal  informs  us,  a  separate 
tyranny  in  New  Mexico,  scarce  yet  sup- 
pressed.    The  incursions  of  the  Indians  in 
the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  Co- 
ahuila,  are  becoming  every  year  more  for- 
midable;  the  inhabitants  are  left  without 
protection  against  their  attacks,  and  the 
latter  State  has  in  consequence  recently  giv- 
en  notice  of  refusal  to  pay  its  quota  of  tax- 
ation  to  the  general  government.     The  la- 
test  accounts  further  inform  us,  that  the 
Yankee  squatters  and  sympathizers  of  Cali- 
fornia have  driven  out  the  Mexican  gover- 
nor  and  his  guard,  and  intend  to  deal  with 
that  magnificent  province,  remote  from  and 
almost  unknown  to  the  Mexican  govcru- 

*  When  taken  priioner  by  the  Texiaiik,  and 
introduced  to  their  president,  Houston,  his  vain- 
■lorioufl  exclamation  was  :  » You  mav  esteem 
Yourself  fortunate,  in  having  conquered  the  Na- 
poleon of  the  New  World.' 
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ment,  as  they  did. with  Texas.  Disaffec- 
tion to  the  general  government  pervades  all 
the  northern  and  western  States,  and  there 
seems  an  increased  probability  of  their  aep" 
aration,  especially  if  the  federal  system  be 
again  adi^ted  by  the  congress.  But  if  the 
present  cabinet  of  Mexico  be  composed  of 
men,  who  will  boldly  look  the  difficulties  of 
the  country  in  the  face,  and  set  themselves 
to  apply  effectual  remedies,  abandoning  the 
chimerical  hope  of  recovering  Texas,  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  task  of  restoring 
order,  purifying  their  vicioua  administration 
of  justice,  and  elevating  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people,  there  is  yet  a  chance  that  the 
dismemberment  of  Mexico  may  be  averted, 
and  that  the  American  vulture,  which  waits 
to  swoop  upon  its  lifeless  carcaae,  may  be 
disappointed  of  its  prey. 

In  this   good  work,  we  trust  they  will 
have  the  aid  of  the  British  government    It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  will  acqui- 
esce in  the  occupation  of  California  by  the 
Americans,  as  we  have  in  that  of  Texas. 
The  vievs  of  the  United  States  have  long 
been  directed  to  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
territory,  with  its  immense  line  of  sea-coast, 
and  noble  harbors  unrivalled  on  the  whole 
western  coast  of  the  continent.     An  active 
minister  who  had  a  forecast  of  the  future, 
might  secure  it  as  an  appendage  to  Oregon, 
our  unquestionable  right  to  which  is  too 
clear  to  be  surrendered.     The  Mexicans 
would  not  be  sorry  to  part  with  it  to  us  up- 
on fair  terms.     But  this  is  a  degree  of  en- 
ergy that  may  be  vainly  expected  from  the 
nerveless  hands  to  which  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  relations  ia  at  present  confided. 


From  FrMer*a  MagasiM. 
PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Two  broad  lines  of  distinction  separate 
the  Greek  from  the  Latin  life ;  the  houKe- 
hold  interiors  of  Athens  and  Rome, — Peri- 
cles and  Augustus.    The  Athenian  would 
find  his  aptest  representative  in  the  modern 
Parisian ;  the  forum,  the  temple,  the  porti- 
coes, the  gymnasia,  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy, would  be  reflected  in  the  boulevards, 
the  churches,  and  the  Louvre.    The  same 
electricity  of  temperament  pervaded  both  ; 
alike  sensible  to  the  faintest  shock  of  fa«b- 
itin  ;    alike    brave,   restless,  sympathetic, 
tasteful,  and  inconstant.    Indoor  life  was 
I  loved  by  neither.    The  true  domestic  inte- 
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rior  is  to  be  sought  and  fpund  at  Rome.  In 
the  highest  orders  of  society  the  charms 
of  home  were  pre-eminently  conspicuous. 
Within  that  small  circle,  the  most  impor- 
tant economy  of  life  was  transacted.  There 
the  nobleman  discharged  the  harmonious  du- 
ties of  courtesy  and  legislation  ;  there  the 
weak  found  a  defender,  and  the  litigious  a 
reconciler  of  their  differences.  Nor  were 
the  milder  graces  of  literature  wanting  to 
embellish  the  sterner  offices  of  the  judge 
and  the  avenger.  In  the  Augustan  nge  es- 
pecially the  torch  of  Athenian  fancy  and  art 
might  be  seen  rekindled  in  many  a  Roman 
hall,  and  shedding  the  illumination  of  So- 
phocles, Plato,  or  Zeuxis,  over  the  unosten- 
tatious endearments  of  the  father,  the  mo- 
ther, and  the  child.  These  pictures  of  do- 
mestic life  in  ancient  Rome  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  colored  by  the  imagination. 
The  literature,  and  particularly  the  poetry, 
of  a  people  and  an  age,  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  reflection  of  its  temper.  If  we  read 
the  two  most  popular  poets  of  those  times, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  we  discover  numerous 
sketches  of  this  home-life,  full  of  simple 
beauty  and  truth.  The  orator  and  the  his- 
torian confirm  the  poet ;  and  the  sumptuous 
eloquence  of  Cicero  and  the  coarser  narra- 
tive of  Suetonius  may  be  examined  for  il- 
lustrative testimony.  Pliny  is  a  powerful 
and  elegant  witness.  The  satirists,  as  might 
be  expected,  give  for  the  most  part  only  dis- 
torted reflections  of  the  features  of  private 
life  ;  yet  even  from  Juvenal  and  Martial 
much  may  be  learned  of  the  gentleness  and 
affection,  as  well  as  of  the  vice  and  aban- 
donment, of  their  times. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  viewed  only  in 
their  out-of-door  existence,  the  Athenian 
populace  far  excelled  their  Roman  rivals  in 
the  refinement  of  their  i>ccupation8  and 
amusements.  The  poor  Athenian— sitting 
for  twelve  hours  at  a  theatrical  exhibition, 
cracking  his  nuts,  or  eating  his  cakes — con- 
trasts very  favorably  with  the  Roman  rush- 
ing from  some  rude  imitation  of  Greek 
farce,  to  the  dearer  atrocities  of  the  gladia- 
torial show.  Mr.  Churton  compares  the 
Roman  manners,  under  Augustus,  with 
those  of  our  own  Elizabethan  age ;  while 
Athens,  enchained  and  fascinated  by  Peri- 
cles, reminds  him  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  in 
both  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  same 
spirit  of  gay  and  careless  dissipation,  of  vola 
tile  and  fiery  enthusiasm,  inflaming  by  its 
contact  every  element  of  thought  that  came 
within  reach  of  its  beat.    Aristophanes  and 
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Farquhar  ruled  the  popular  mind.  The  na* 
tional  corruption  was  concealed  beneath  the 
drapery  of  national  merriment  and  polish. 
Whatsoever  was  fi:rave  and  sober,  whatso- 
ever was  lovely  and  of  good  report,  was  ne- 
glected and  scorned.  The  dignified  chas- 
tity of  a  pure  and  retiring  spirit  was  fanati- 
cal and  republican  in  England,  Spartanlike 
and  aristocratic  in  Athens.  If,  then,  fiction 
be  justly  divided  into  three  great  classes — 1, 
the  fiction  of  incident,  2,  of  character,  and 
3,  of  description — we  may  well  express  our 
astonishment  at  the  general  preference  of 
the  rude  to  the  polished  ages  of  history ;  of 
Arcadia  and  rusticity,  to  Athens  and  refine- 
ment. We  look  upon  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus as  peculiarly  rich  in  golden  opportuni- 
ties for  the  novelist;  whether  in  incident, 
character,  or  description ;  with  just  enough 
of  war  and  excitement  to  relieve  the  colder 
elegance  of  literature,  and  just  enough  of 
coarseness  to  furnish  a  back-ground  for  the 
splendid  costume  and  attitude  of  the  cour- 
tier. Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reanimate  this  celebrated  pageant  of  history, 
but  without  any  striking  success.  Ddzo- 
bry*s  Rome  du  Steele  (t Augusta,  we  have 
not  seen  ,  but  it  is  said  to  be  j'greeable,  with 
out  being  deep. 

A  path  of  learning  so  fruitful,  yet  so  ne- 
glected, was  certain  to  attract  the  watchful 
eye  of  such  a  scholar  as  Becker.  From  his 
predecessors  he  had  not  much  to  fear ;  he 
mentions  with  just  commendation  the  Sabi^ 
na  of  Bdttiger,  and  Professor  Bflor's  trea- 
tise on  the  meals  and  funerals  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  materials  for  domestic  interior 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  collected ;  Beck- 
er determined  to  put  them  together.  He 
did  this  in  the  happiest  manner.  Feeling 
that  it  is  only  from  the  higher  grades  of 
society  that  we  can  compose  a  portraiture 
of  Roman  manners,  he  selected  for  his  sub- 
ject the  history  of  Cornelius  Gallus;  a 
man  eminent  at  the  court  of  Augustus  for 
his  talents,his  fortune,  and  his  firiends;  * 

"  In  dividing  the  work  into  twelve  scenes, 
the  author  disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a 
romance.  This  would  no  doubt  have  been  a 
far  easier  task  than  the  tedious  combination  of 
a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single  pic- 
ture, an  operation  allowing  but  very  little  scope 

*  Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Times  of  A  u- 
gUBtus,  with  Notes  and  Excursus,  illnstratiye  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Professor  Becker,  by 
Frederick  Metcalfe,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge  Xondon,  1645.  Par- 
ker. 
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to  the  imagination.  It  wae,  in  fact,  not  unlike 
putting  together  a  picture  in  mosaic,  for  which 
purpose  are  supplied  a  certain  number  of  pieces 
of  aivere  colors.  What  the  auther  has  inter- 
polated to  connect  the  whole  together,  is  no 
more  than  the  colorless  bits,  indispensable  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  picture,  and  bring 
it  clearly  before  the  eye." 

Thus  the  story  of  Gal  I  us  possesses  even  a 
more  peculiar  and  lasting  interest  than  that 
we  ascribed  to  Cbaricles;  and  delights  us, 
ID  the  words  of  Becker's  translator,  with  a 
flesh-and-blood  picture  of  the  Roman  as  he 
lived  and  moved,  thought  and  acted. 

The  history  of  Gall  us  opens  with  a  night- 
scene  in  Rome.     Wordsworth  might  have 
said  of  it,  with  more  truth  than  of  London, 
that  the  very  houses  seemed  asleep,  and  all 
that  mighty  heart  was  lying   still     The 
footstep  of  some  triumvir  going  his  rounds, 
or  the  gayer  tread  of  a  gentleman  anxious 
to  find  his  lodgings,  were  the  only  sounds. 
The  last  ray  of  moonlight  was  fading  from 
the  Capitol,  while  the  soft  odors  from  the  pal- 
ace-roofs came  deliciously  in  the  air.    There 
was,  however,  one  house  thai  did  uot  look 
asleep,  and  that  was  the  dwelling  of  Gall  us. 
The  interiors  of  ancient  Italy  corresponded 
in  some  particulars  with  the  modern.    The 
sole  occupation  of  a  large  house  depended, 
of  course,  upon  the  income  of  the  individ- 
ual.   The  Parisian  system  seems  to  have 
been  very  general ;  the  poet  Martial  had  a 
poor  lodging  in  the  third  story ;  and  Sulla, 
before  he  became  famous,  only  paid  24/.  for 
his  rooms.     Some  of  these  floors  obtained 
a  very  high  price ;  the  largest  rent  for  lodg- 
ings is  probably  that  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
t.  «.  30,000  sesterces,  or  240/.    The  com- 
plete anatomy  of  a  Roman  house  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of    the   most   admirable 
achievements  of  scholarship.     Among  the 
illustrations  collected  by  Becker,  we  have 
been  struck  by  one  beautiful  custom.     It 
has  been  ascertained  from  remains  in  Pom- 
peii, that  a  Roman  visitor  was  saluted  on 
his  entrance  by  a  salve,  drawn  in  mosaic 
upon  the  lower  threshold,  and  generally  ut- 
tered at  the  same  time  by  a  bird  suspended 
over  the  door,  and  carefully  educated  for 
the  purpose.    This  was  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  ancient  custom  of  chaining 
the  porter  to  his  place  in  the  hall,  that  he 
might  be  constantly  ready.    The   arrange- 
ments of  the  house  increased,  of  course, 
in  splendor,  as  civilization  and  refinement 
introduced  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  The 
bed  furnishes  an  example.    Of  this  neces- 
sary article  in  furniture  something  was  said 
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in  a  former  paper.  But  the  Romans  sur- 
passed the  Athenians  in  their  extravagance. 
The  coverlid  was  the  object  of  peculiar  am- 
bition. Martial  represents  a  vain  man  feign- 
ing sickness,  that  he  might  introduce  visi- 
tors to  admire  the  costly  fitting  up  of  his 
chamber.  Originally,  the  bolster  was  filled 
with  wool.  The  hardy  head  of  the  early 
Roman  soldier  required  no  allurement  to 
repose.  The  mattrass  was  stuffed  with 
straw  or  sedge.  This  harsh  material  pre- 
sently gave  way  to  feathers,  which,  in  their 
turn,  yielded  to  still  softer  refinements  in 
ease.  Particular  geese  were  chosen  for  their 
white  feathers :  and  Becker  notices  that  pre- 
fects were  accustomed  to  send  out  whole 
cohorts  of  soldiers  to  hunt  them.  These  fea- 
thers brought  five  denarii,  or  two  shillings 
and  twopence  a  pound.  The  Roman  bed- 
room had  charms  even  greater  than  the 
down-pillows;  the  light  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded by  curtains  and  shutters.  rJiny 
mentions  a  bedroom  in  his  own  beautiful 
villa  of  Laurentinum  which  neither  the 
voice  of  servants,  nor  the  murmur  of  the 
sea,  nor  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  nor  light, 
nor  the  day  itself  could  reach,  except  you 
opened  the  windows.  He  had  also  a  sit- 
ting-room, that  he  calls  his  garden-apart- 
ment, into  which  even  the  revelry  of  the 
Saturnalia  found  no  admittance.  Let  us 
add  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  houses  the 
exquisite  choice  of  situation,  and  taste  in 
selecting  the  finest  prospects,  for  which 
their  country  residences  were  always  re- 
markable. They  usually  contrived  to  have 
one  room  at  least,  that  enjoyed  the  winter 
sun,  from  its  rising  till  the  afternoon. 

The  morning  scene  in  the  house  of  a  Ro- 
man of  rank  and  fortune  is  a  very  lively 
spectacle.  The  slave  domestics  are  busy 
in  their  various  callings.  The  commonest 
implement  of  the  housemaid  has  something 
poetical  in  it;  the  besom  was  made  of  bran- 
ches of  the  wild  myrtle  or  tamarisk,  and 
sponge,  fastened  to  long  or  short  handles, 
according  to  their  employment.  The  dus- 
ters were  frequently  of  the  same  coarse  pur- 
ple cloth  of  which,  covers  for  the  tables  w  ere 
made.  The  table  was  the  supreme  object 
of  Roman  connoisseurship ;  cedar-wood 
and  ivory  were  the  favorite  materials, — the 
wood  being  cut  in  plates  of  four  feet  in 
breadth,  by  half  a  foot  in  thickness,  sup- 
ported by  a  single  column  of  ivory.  '*  Here 
the  wood  was  like  the  beautiful  dappled  coat 
of  a  panther,  there  the  spots,  being  more  re- 
gular and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  pea- 
cock, a  third  resembled  the  luxuriant  sod 
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tangled  leaves  of  the  apium."  For  one  of 
these  tables,  Cicero  paid  the  almost  incredi* 
ble  sum  of  8000/.  The  drinking  cups  seem 
to  have  occupied  the  next  place.  Glass 
from  Alexandria  was  in  high  request ;  Beck- 
er thinks  that  the  skill  of  the  artificers  of 
that  city  in  working  objects  in  glass  is  not 
to  be  in  anj  degree  matched  by  the  English 
or  Bohemian  glass-polishers.  "  They  had 
the  secret  of  making  glass  of  differently 
colored  layers  joined  together,  which  they 
then  cut  into  cameos  like  the  onyx.  The 
renowned  Barbarini  or  Portland  vase,  which 
was  long  considered  a  genuine  sardonyx,  is 
of  this  description." 

We  catch  our  next  glimpse  of  Gallus  in 
his  library,  of  which  Becker  gives  a  very 
interesting  and  learned  description.  The 
room  was  carefully  secluded  from  the  noises 
of  the  street,  and  from  some  of  the  attrac- 
tions that  wasted  so  much  of  the  Roman 
day,  and  induced  Pliny,  amid  the  shades  of 
Laurentinum,  to  reflect  **haw  much  of  my 
life  has  been  lost  in  trifies  !'* 

"  A  lofty  window,  through  which  shone  the 
light  of  the  early  morning  sun,  pleasantly  illu- 
minated the  apartment  from  above,  the  walls 
of  which  were  adorned  with  elegant  arabesques 
in  light  colors;  and  between  them,  on  darker 

f  rounds,  the  luxurious  forms  of 'attractive 
ancing  girls  were  sweeping  spirit-like  along. 
A  neat  couch,  faced  with  torioifie-shcll,  and 
hung  with  Babylonian  tapestry  of  various  col- 
ors, by  the  pide  of  which  was  the  scrinium^ 
eontaming  the  poet's  elegies,  which  were  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and 
a  small  table  of  cedar-wood,  on  ffoats'  feet  of 
bronze,  comprised  tlie  whole  of  the  supellex. 
Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the 
library,  full  of  the  most  precious  treasures  ac- 
quired oy  Grallus,  chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There, 
in  presses  of  cedar-wood,  placed  round  the 
walls,  lay  the  rolls,  partly  of  parchment,  and 
partly  ot*  the  finest  Egyptian  papynw,  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen,  in 
bngnt  red  letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and 
title  of  the  book.  Above  these  a^in  were 
ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze  or  marble,  of  the 
most  renowned  writers,— an  entirely  novel  or- 
nament for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  Rome 
by  Asinius  PolUo,  who  perhaps  had  only  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  libraries  of  Pergamus  and 
Alexandria.  True,  ortly  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were 
to  be  found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for 
tiiem ;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  there  were 
several  rolls  which  contained  the  portraits  of 
seven  hundred  remarkable  men.  These  were 
the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro, 
who  by  means  of  a  new  and  much  valued  in- 
vention was  enabled  in  an  easy  manner  to  mul- 
tiply the  collection  of  his  portraits,  and  so  to 
spread  copies  of  them  with  short  biograpbi- 
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cal  notices  of  the  men,  through  the  whole 
learned  world." 

A  curious  library  has  been  discovered  m 
Herculaneum.  Cupboards,  containing  the 
rolls,  areVanged  round  the  room.  It  is  said 
to  be  so  small  that "  a  man  could,  by  ex- 
tending his  arms,  touch  the  walls  on  either 
side." 

In  one  of  his  condensed  and  valuable  ap* 
pendices,  Becker  increases  oar  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  books  and  libraries.  The 
ink  was  thicker  than  ours,  resembling  that 
of  the  Chinese.  Instead  of  pens,  reeds 
similarly  shaped  were  employed.  Of  these 
the  best  sort  was  imported  from  Egypt.  The 
back  of  a  book  was  dyed  yellow.  When  a 
book  was  completely  written,-^ 

<<  A  stick  or  reed  was  fastened  to  its  last  leaf 
or  strip,  and  around  this  it  was  coiled.  Those 
reeds,  which  are  still  visible  in  the  Hereulfi- 
nean  rolls,  dkl  not  project  on  either  side  be- 
yond the  roll,  but  had  their  extremities  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called 
umbiiicuS'^^ 

The  roll,  its  ends  having  been  smoothed 
with  pumice-stone  and  dyed  black,  was  en- 
veloped in  parchment  of  a  purple  or  yellow 
color.  The  title  of  the  work  was  written 
in  red  letters  on  a  narrow  slip  of  parchment, 
and  attached  to  the  roll.  The  portrait  of 
the  author  generally  filled  the  opening  page. 
This  is  a  very  curious  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, of  which  we  should  be  delighted  to 
possess  a  wider  knowledge. 

Becker  examines  with  his  wonted  patience 
and  sagacity,  Varro's  discovery  of  the  art  of 
multiplying  portraits,  which  is  mentioned 
with  great  praise  by  Pliny,  and  is  evidently 
referred  to  in  one  of  the  familiar  letters  of 
Cicero.  The  opinions  of  learned  men,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  many  and  discor- 
dant. Becker  analyzes  and  rejects  them. 
Brotier,  Falconet,  and  Visconti,  imagine 
the  art  to  have  consisted  of  parchment  or 
canvass-drawings.  The  speculative  De 
Pauw  thought  that  it  was  copper-plate  en- 
graving. This  hypothesis  is  partially  coun- 
tenanced by  M  Oiler  and  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  who,  however,  seems  disposed  to 
substitute  ivory  for  copper.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  medium  of  representation, 
the  power  of  transferring  and  multiplying 
likenesses  is  unquestionably  claimed  for  the 
invention.  The  words  of  Pliny  are  deci- 
sive. He  speaks  of  the  transmission  of 
portraits  to  every  region  of  the  world,  so 
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that  an  universal  presence  of  the  celebrated 
or  the  loved  might  be  secured.  Becker  sug- 
gests that  the  portraits  may  have  been  done 
Silhoutte- fashion,  or  painted  by  means  of 
shabloons,  or  something  similar.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  discoveries  in  Pompeii  should 
have  thrown  no  light  on  the  mystery. 

The  nature  of  the  Roman  book  trade  is 
imperfectly  known.     The  demand  created 
the  supply,  and  the  publisher  rose  as  the 
reader  appeared.     It  had  grown  into  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  commerce  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,   before   whose   reign  literature 
could  not  be  said  to  have  attained  to  any 
magnitude  or  importance.     The   Roman 
bookseller  was  necessarily  his  own  printer, 
in  a  day  when  press  and  types  were  alike 
unknown  ;  that  is,  he   multiplied  books  by 
transcription,  and,  when  the  demand  was 
considerable,  obtained  the  aid  of  clever  as- 
sistants in  the  same  craH.     We  can  fancy 
that  Horace's  booksellers,  the  brothers  So- 
sii,  roust  have  frequently  felt  the  pressure 
of  a  rapid  run.     In  such  a  case  a  very  cor- 
rect edition  was  not  to  be  hoped  for ;  and 
Mr.  Barclay  would  feel  justly  indignant  if 
Oliver  Yorkb  were  to  open  his  October 
number  with  the  same  apology  which  Mar- 
tial offered  for  his  rhymes,  mutilated  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  transcriber.     A  purcha- 
ser, therefore,  was  oilen  obliged  to  submit 
the  copy  of  a  book  to  the  author,  and  to  de- 
pend for  accuracy  upon  his  emendations. 
Of  course  this  favor  could  only  be  asked 
from  friends;  and  if  Mr.  Moore  had  lived 
with  Virgil,  one  would  scarcely  have  known 
where  to  look  for  a  correct  version  of  the 
*'  Light  of  other  Days,"  except  in  the  libra- 
ry of  a  Lansdowne,  a  Rogers,  or  a  Bles- 
sington.    The  Roman  booksellers  had  their 
Row^  but  they  must  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  commodities  public. 
No  enterprising  Col  burn  of  the  Argiletum 
could  stimulate  a  country  reader  with  a 
paragraph  in  the   Times,  or  a  more  insidi- 
ous puff  in  the  Post.     To  remedy  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  best  manner,  they  hung  the 
titles  of  the  books  to  the  shop-door,  just  as  we 
see  the  list  of  novels  on  a  sheet  of  fooI.<*cnp 
at  the  door  of  circulating  libraries;  or  to 
the  pillars  in  front  of  a  portico,  when  the 
shop  happened  to  be  under  one.     And  this 
will  explain  a  line  in  Horace,  which  we  sus- 
pect has  been  very  dark  to  many  who  quoted 
it,  where  he  says  to  mediocre  poets, — 

**  Nod  homineg,  non  dii,  non  eanctssere  coZiimme.*' 

Horace,  from  an  expression  in  his  first 
satire,  appears  to  have  disliked  this  mode 
of  publication. 


[Dec. 

The  prices  of  books  were  small,  consid- 
ering how  smartly  they  were  oflen  gilt  and 
lettered.     One  hundred  and  nineteen  epi- 
grams 6f  Martial   cost  only  five  denarii, 
or  about  two  shillings  and  twopence,  for 
which  it  would  be,  difficult  to  procure  a 
damaged  Pudge  Family,    The   question 
of  copyright  is  involved  in  nluch  obscurity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  position  of 
the    Roman    author   under   Augustus   re- 
sembled that  of  dn  English  writer  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Charles  or  Anne.     His  chief 
prospect  of  pecuniary  profit  would  be  either 
from  the  private  munificence  of  individuals, 
as  in  the  noble  gift   of  the   Duchess   of 
Ormond  to  Dryden ;  or  from  the  patronage 
of  the  government,  as  in  the  elevation  of 
Addison   and   the  preferment   of  Parnel. 
The  relation  of  Mecsenas  to  Virgil  has  be- 
come a  proverb  in  literary  history.     How 
far   the  purchase,  by   the  sediles,  of  the 
comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautus  may  look 
like  a  national  support  of  literature  from 
the  public  purse,  we  shall  not  now  stop  to 
inquire.    The  Roman  patronage  of  letters 
sometimes  assumed  a  peculiar  form,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  illustrate  by  any  thing  in 
modern  habits  of  authorship.     Thus  Piiny, 
as  we   learn   from   his   own   epistle,  was 
offered  the  large  sum  of  3200/.  for  a  single 
work.     But   Becker   shows  from    Martial 
that    commercial   arrangements  certainly 
took    place  between  the   bookseller  and 
author.       Thus    the    epigrammatist  very 
property  tells  a  friend  who  wishes  to  bor- 
row his  poems,  that  the  bookseller  Try- 
phon  has  plenty  of  copies  to  dispose  of. 
A  more  decisive  evidence  is  furnished  by 
another  passage  of  the  same  writer  (xi. 
108),  where  he  intimates,  the  necessity  of 
finishing  his  book,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vance.    Perhaps  Tryphon's  boy  was  at  the 
very   moment   waiting   for    copy,   with   a 
small  bag  of  sesterces  to  be  given  in  re- 
turn : — 

"  Quamvifl  tam  longo  poterai  satur  esse  libello, 
Lector,  odhuc  a  me  disticha  pauca  petia. 
Sed  Lepus  usuram,  puerique  diaria  poficunt. 
Lector,  solve,  taces,  diseiinulaaque  ?     Vale.'*' 

This  arrangement  with  a  bookseller 
would  not,  however,  protect  the  author  in 
the  provinces,  much  less  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  international  copyright,  at  any 
rate,  was  wanting.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  Martial  complaining  that  his  popu- 
larity in  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  brought 
him  no  advantage.  It  would  be  curious  to 
know  how  many  books  of  the  Augustan 
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age-  died  tn  their  birth,  and  how  many 
authors  ruined  their  publishers.  Certainly 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Byron  recognized  one  entire  i>ook  of 
an  epic  poem  nicely  lining  a  trunk  he 
opened  at  Malta;  and  we  learn  from  Mar- 
tial, that  the  cooks  were  the  chief  buyers 
of  learned  poems  in  his  time,  while  numer- 
ous copies  found  then*  only  circulation  round 
small  pieces  of  salt-fish  sold  to  children. 

The  fourth  scene  in  Becker's  narrative 
exhibits  his  hero  upon    a  journey  to  his 
country  ?illa.     The  carriage  he  selected 
was  called   a  hctica^  answering  in  many 
respects  to  the  palanquin  of  India,  from 
which  country  it  had  probably  been  intro- 
duced into  Italy ;  it  had  a  head  and  cur- 
tains, and  was  borne  by  six  or  eight  slaves, 
according  to  its  size.      Opulent  persons 
clothed  their  bearers  in  a  regular  livery, 
generally  red.     For  those  who  were  too 
poor  to  keep  a  kciica  for  their  single  use, 
there  were  stands^  where  a  fatigued  pedes- 
trian might  hire  one,  as  we  call  a  Hanson's 
safety-cab.     Indeed,  AacAr-carriages  of  va- 
rious descriptions  were  to  be  obtained,  not 
only  in  Rome,  but  in  the  principal  country 
towns.     The  rheda  was  probably  the  trav- 
elling-carriage.     It  has  been  questioned 
whether  any  carriage  was  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  streets  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus.    Accordingly  Gallus  is  properly  repre- 
sented to  have  quitted  his  palanquin  for  the 
travelling-carriage,  when,  afler  clearing  all 
the  obstructions  of  the  tumultuous  city,  he 
had  reached  the  gate  that  led  to  Capua.  Here 
he  ascended  the  rheda;  "  the  body  was  orna- 
mented  with  beautifully  wrought  foliage 
in   bronze,  and    Medusa's  heads,  of  the 
same   metal,  peeped  from  the   centres  of 
the  wheels.     The  head  of  leather  served 
as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings  be- 
ing fastened  back,  admitted  an  agreeable 
current  of  cool  air."     Gallus  rested  at  an 
inn,  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  de- 
cent repast.     Something  has  been  previous- 
ly said  of  the  Athenian  tavern.     The  ac- 
commodation was  certainly  known  to  the 
Romans,   though    in    a   very   elementary 
form.    Refined  travellers  carried  the  neces- 
sary  articles  of  plate  with  them.      Our 
chief  authority  on  the  subject  is  the  famous 
journey   of  Horace  to  Brundusium.      It 
is   necessary  to  distinguish   between   the 
popintet  shops  for  the  sale  of  beer  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,  and  the  more  re- 
spectable eaupontL,     In  one  of  these  houses 
the  poet  and  Mecenas  passed   a  night. 
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''Such  inns  were  not  only  to  be  found  in 
towns,  but  also  standing  isolated  along  the 
reads,  as  on  the  Via  Appia,  not  far  from 
the  Pontine  Marshes,*'  where  St.  Luke 
speaks  of  the  Three  Taverns,  whither  the 
brethren  from  Rome  came  to  meet  them. 
''  Other  houses  were  naturally  built  about 
them,  and  thus  arose  a  hamlet  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  inn.  Such  taverns 
were  probably  attached  to  the  varibus  villas 
along  the  road  for  the  profit  of  the  owners, 
as  they  thus  disposed  of  the  wine  produced 
cm  their  estates." 

The  villa  of  Gallus  lay  in  one  of  the  most 
delicious  corners  of  Campania ;  woods, 
water,  and  the  blue  Auruncan  hills  in  the 
distance,  composed  a  charming  landscape. 
The  farm,  attached  to  the  residence,  im- 
parted a  picturesque  variety  to  the  scene. 
Pre-eminent  above  its  winged  companions, 
the  splendid  peacock  strutted  up  and 
down  the  yard.  The  breeding  of  this  bird 
was  the  great  delight  of  Roman  country 
gentlemen.  Hence  a  single  egg  cost  more 
than  two  shillings.  Here,  too,  were  the 
red-feathered  flamingo  and  the  fierce  hen 
from  Rhodes;  while  the  eye  of  the  gour- 
mand revelled  upon  the  anticipated  de- 
lights of  the  delicious  field-fares,  as  they 
fluttered  in  the  cages  where  they  were 
fattened  for  the  table  throughout  the  year. 
They  were  never  seen  except  at  the  dinners 
of  the  rich,  their  price  being  about  sixteen 
shillings  a  dozen.  The  orchards  were 
laden  with  golden  fruit ;  of  pears  alone  the 
Romans  cultivated  thirty  sorts.  On  every 
side  the  sounds  of  happy  and  contented  in- 
dustry met  the  eye  of  the  returning  land- 
lord. Becker  has  constructed,  chiefly  from 
the  description  of  Pliny,  a  pleasant  <^ountry 
residence  for  a  man  of  distinction  and 
taste: —  • 

"  A  broad  alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gen- 
tle slope  up  to  his  house,  which  was  built  not 
so  much  on  a  magnificent  srale  as  in  con- 
Ibrmity  with  good  taste  and  ufility^.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a 
roomy  portico,  refting  on  Corinthian  pillars, 
before  which  extended  a  terrace  planted  with 
flowers,  and  divided  by  box-trees  into  small 
beds  of  various  forms,  while  the  declivity,' 
sloping  gently  down,  bore  figures,  skilfully  cut 
out  of  the  box-trees,  of  animals  opposite  to 
each  other,  as  if  prepared  for  attack,  and  then 
gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthiis  which 
covered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot 
Behind  the  colonnade,  afler  the  fashion  of  the 
city,  was  an  atrium^  not  splendidly  but  taste- 
fully  adorned,  the  elegant  pavement  of  which, 
joined  id  imitate  lozenges,  m  green,  white,  and 
black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the 
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red  marble  that  covered  the  walls.  From  this 
you  entered  a  email  oval  peristyle,  and  an  ex- 
cellent resort  in  unfavorable  weather,  for  the 
spaces  between  the  pillars  were  closed  up 
with  large  panes  of  the  clearest  lapis  specu- 
lanSf  or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discover- 
ed the  pleasant  verdure  of  the  soft,  mossy 
carpet  that  covered  the  open  space  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  was  rendered  ever  flourishing  by  the 
spray  of  the  fountain.  Just  behind  this  was 
toe  regular  court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally 
agreeable  aspect,  in  which  stood  a  large  mar- 
ble basin,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  shrubs 
and  dwarf  trees;  on  this  court  abutted  a 
grand  eating-hall,  built  heyond  the  whole  line 
of  the  house,  through  the  long  windows  of 
which,  reaching  like  doors  to  Uie  ground,  a 
view  was  obtained  towards  the  Auruncao 
hills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  into  the  grace- 
ful gardens;  whilst  in  the  rear  a  passage 
opened  through  the  carcsdium,  perisiyl,  cUri- 
tifTi,  and  colonnade,  beyond  the  xystus,  mto  the 
open  air.  The  Cyzicenian  saloon  was  border- 
ed on  the  right  by  different  chambers,  which, 
fVom  the?r  northerly  aspect,  presented  a  pleas- 
ant abode  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleep- 
ing-rooms. The  first  were  built  outwards 
semicircularly,  in  order  to  catch  the  beams  of 
the  morning  light  and  retain  those  of  the  mid- 
day sun.  The  internal  arrangements  were 
simple  but  comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  green  prospect  around ;  for  on 
the  marble  basement  were  painted  branches 
reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside, 
and  upon  them  colored  birds,  so  skilfully  ex- 
ecutea  that  they  appeared  not  to  sit  but  to 
flutter.  On  one  side  only  was  this  ariiflcial 
garden  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice 
books.  The  sleeping  apartment  was  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  a  small  room,  which 
would  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hyptfcaiutum, 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  ad- 
joiniog  rooms  by  means  of  pipes.  The  rest 
of  this  side  was  used  as  an  abode  for  the 
slaves,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were  suf- 
ficiently neat  mr  the  reception  of  any  friends 
who  might  come  on  a  visit  On  the  opposite 
side,  which. enjoyed  the  full  warmth  of  the 
evening  sun,  were  the  bath-rooms  and  the 
sphcBristerium,  adapted  not  merely  for  the 
game  of  ball,  but  for  nearly  every  description 
of  corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious  enough  to 
hold  several  diflerent  parties  of  players  at  the 
■ame  time.  There  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend 
to  bracing  exercises,  used  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  bath,  either  by  the  game  of  trigauy  at 
which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging  the 
haUeres;  and  for  this  purpose  the  room  could 
be  warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes, 
which  were  conducted  from  tlie  hypocaustum 
of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along  the  walls. 
Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  build- 
ings, in  the  diflereni  stories  of  which  were 
small  chambers,  or  triclinia^  affording  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  smiling  plains." 


[Dbc. 

Becker  has,  of  course,  drawn  his  chief 
information  respecting  the  Romftn  system 
of  gardening,  from  the  graceful  commuoi- 
cations  of  Pliny.  It  is  needless  to  remind 
the  reader  that  an  English  garden » in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  offers 
the  loveliest  image  of  one  in  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  The  Roman  taste,  how- 
ever, possessed  a  harmony  of  adaptation  to 
the  climate,  of  which  ours  is  entirely  desti- 
tute. It  sought  to  exclude  the  glare  of 
sunshine  by  every  ingenuity  of  verdant 
tracery  and  screen;  while  in  our  damp 
and  misty  place  of  habitation,  the  more  ob- 
vious plan  would  be,  to  open  every  bower 
to  its  approach.  I'he  great  object  of  the 
Italian  connoisseur  consisted  in  relieving 
his  eye  with  a  luxuriant  amplitude  of 
greenness.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  Pliny's 
charming  villa  in  Tuscany,  that  one  walk 
was  entirely  surrounded  with  plane-trees; 
the  ivy,  twining  round  the  trunk  and 
branches,  spread  from  tree  to  tree,  and  so 
connected  them  into  one  cool  and  leafy 
wall ;  trunk  and  head  being  alike  covered 
with  the  same  refreshing  color.  The  pal" 
lentes  htdtrm  of  Virgil  probably  corres- 
ponded with  the  silver-striped  ivy  of  our 
own  woods.  The  warmth  and  beauty  of 
an  Italian  atmosphere  enabled  the  tasteful 
designer  to  impart  a  cheerfulness  and  lustre, 
almost  unattainable  io  one  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish gardens.  Thus,  in  the  Tuscan  villa 
of  Pliny,  the  gloomy  shade  of  a  cypress- 
grove,  in  which  the  avenue  of  ivy-grown 
plane-frees  appears  to  have  terminated,  was 
relieved  by  the  intermixture  of  several 
inward  circular  walks,  lying  open  to  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun,  and  delicioualy 
scented  with  roses.  We  are  obliged  to 
number  with  the  anomalies  of  national 
taste  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  cutting  box-trees  into  different  shapes. 
Not  the  least  curious  feature,  in  this  aber- 
ration of  horticultural  reason,  is  its  intro- 
duction and  popularity  during  the  golden 
days  of  Augustan  delicacy  and  taste. 
Poverty  may,  after  all,  be  the  proper  ex- 
planation of  this  eccentricity.  The  Ro- 
mans had  no  Lee  to  enrich  their  scrolls 
with  the  loveliest  varieties  of  five  hundred 
roses; — no  Loddige  to  dazsle  their  eyes 
with  the  colors  of  the  camelia.  They 
were  compelled  to  supply  by  art  what  the 
horn  of  tropical  beauty  had  never  been 
opened  to  bestow.  The  carving  in  trees, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  exquisitely 
grotesque.  Pliny  descended  into  a  shelter- 
ed lawn  from  bis  terrace^walk,  along    % 
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slope  embellished  by  the  figures  of  diflferent 
animals,  ia  all  the  leafy  vivaciousness  of 
box.    A   bear  with  a  soake  in   his  jaw 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  illustration. 
On  this  tree  you  read  in  large  letters  the  name 
of  the  proprietor ;  on  that,  of  the  gardener. 
Becker  conjectures  that  the  vacant  spaces, 
being  set  with  flowers,  were  separated  into 
various  formal  enclosures,  as  in  the  French 
gardens  of  our  own  time.     In  this  way  he 
understands  an  obscure  allusion  of  Pliny. 
The  borders  he  supposes  to  have  been 
raised  in  terrace-fashion,  **  in  which  case, 
th^  margin  rising  in  the  form  of  an  arch 
(the  torus  of  Pliny)  was  covered  with  ever- 
green or  bears'    foot/'.    Another  resem- 
blance to  French  taste  will  be  recognized 
in    the    abundant    supply    of   water,    in 
the    employment    of  which    the    Roman 
landscape-gardener  was  singularly  happy. 
There  seems  to  have  been  in  large  estab- 
lishments a  slave,  whose  special  task  was 
the  care  of  the  different  water-works,  and 
who  might  be  called  the  "  fountain-over* 
seer."     Some  of  the  inventions  were  very 
elegant.     In  a  marble  alcove   at  Pliny's 
Tuscan  residence,  which  was  shaded  by 
vines,  the  water  gushing  out  from  several 
small  pipes — to  adopt  the  words  of  his  own 
description — as  if  it  were  pressed  out  by 
the  weight  of  the  persons  reposing  upon 
the  seat,  fell  into  a  marble  basin  exquisite- 
ly polished,  and  so  constructed  that  it  was 
always    full   without    ever    flowing    over. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  basin  served  him 
for  a  table ;  the  larger  dishes  being  placed 
round  the  margin,  and  the  smaller  ones 
floating  about  in  the  form  of  little  vessels 
and  water-fowl. 

The  rose  and  violet  were  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  Roman  garden.  They  are 
the  flowers  which  Virgil  seems  to  have 
preserved  with  peculiar  affection  in  the 
exquisite  crystal  of  his  verse.  But  Becker 
denies  that  the  classical  Flora  was  so 
meagre  as  many  writers  have  asserted  it  to 
be.  He  enumerates  the  bulbous  plants, 
the  crocus,  the  narcissus,  several  kinds  of 
lilies,  gladiolus,  irides,  and  hyacinths. 
He  finds  the  earliest  mention  of  green- 
bouses  in  the  first  century,  and  lays  his 
finger  upon  numerous  allusions  to  them  in 
the  amusing  epigrams  of  Martial.  Flowers 
were  certainly  forced  in  them;  and  the 
notice  of  roses  in  December  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  this  supposition.  Not  that  the 
winter  rose  of  poets  is  always  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  produce  of  artificial  heat  or 
protection.    "  The  roses  of  Pestum  bloom- 
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ed  for  a  second  time  in  the  autumn ;  and 
when  in  mild  winter,  the  rosa  pallida  is 
seen  to  bloom  in  Germany  in  the  open  air 
of  Christmas,  and  even  in  January,  why 
should  not  the  same  thing  have  been  possi- 
ble in  a  milder  climate?"  The  country  in 
the  window — the  rus  in  fenestra  of  Martial 
— reminds  one  of  the  lines  of  Cowper : — 

"What  are  the  casemoata  lined  with  creeping 

berbi. 
The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed, 
The  Frenchman's  darling?     Are  they  not  all 

proofs 
That  man,  immur'd  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensaring  his  loss 
By  Bupplementarr  shiAs,  the  best  he  may  ? 
The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  oflife. 
And    they  that   never    pass    their    brick-work 

bounds. 
To  rente  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct ;  overhead 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick, 
And  watered  daily." 

The  employment  of  glass  to  protect  and 
quicken  the  growth  and  the  maturity  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  seems  to  be  naturally 
suggested  by  the  cultivation  of  them  in  the 
open  air.     Cowper  has  elegantly  i^id,— - 

<'  Who    loves  a  garden,  loves    a    green-house 

too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug, 
While  the   winds  whistle  and   the  snows  de- 
scend. 
The  springing  myrtle  with  unwith'ring  leaf 
Shines  there  and  flourishes.     The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal,  and  Western  India  there, 
The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime, 
Peep  through  their  polish'd  foliage  at  the  storm, 
And  seem   to   smile    at  what    they  need    not 
fear.'* 

Martial,  in  a  very  pretty  couplet,  which 
Becker  quotes,  alludes  to  this  artificial  • 
covering  of  the  lily  and  rose.  These 
green-houses  filled  also,  however  imperfect- 
ly, the  place  of  forcing'houses,  Pliny 
notices  the  specularia  in  which  the  melon- 
beds  of  Tiberius  were  sheltered  from  the 
c6ld.  Grapes  were  produced  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  have  used  the  phrase  of 
forcing-house  without  intending  to  suggest, 
any  comparison  with  the  complicated  expe« 
dients  of  modern  science.  The  assistance 
rendered  to  the  flower  or  the  plant  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  negative  character; 
nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  like  the  .sub- 
terranean wonders  of  Chatsworth,  where 
the  passages  connected,  with  the  flues  of 
the  conservatory,  are  two  miles  in  extent 
Nor  would  Loudon  have  been  able  to  re- 
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cognize  a  fancy-gardener  in  the  ingenious 
topiarius^  although  one  of  the  scenes  in  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  of  Gallus  might  have 
furnished  no  unfavorable  specimen  of  land- 
scape-gardening : — 

''  Not  far  from  hence  was  the  most  captivat- 
ing spot  in  the  garden,  where  tall,  shady  elms, 
entwined  with  luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a 
semicircular  lawn,  the  ^een  carpet  of  which 
WEis  penetrated  by  a  thousand  shooting  violets. 
On  the  farther  side  rose  a  gentle  ascent,  plant- 
ed with  the  most  varied  roses,  that  mingled 
their  balmy  odors  with  the  perfume  of  the 
lilies  blooming  at  its  foot  Beyond  this  were 
reared  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighboring 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pel- 
lucid stream  bubbled  down  in  headlong  ca- 
reer, after  escaping  from  the  colossal  arm  of 
a  nvmph,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  On  the 
verdant  moss,  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks, 
and  then  with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  be- 
hind the  green  amphitheatre." 

This  description  is  partly  copied  from  an 
antique  painting,  and  it  might  be  taken  for 
a  transcript  of  one  of  the  dark  landscapes 
of  Poussin. 

His  seventh  scene,  "  A  Day  in  Bais," 
enables  the  author  to  introduce  us  to  one 
of  the  most  delicious  watering-places  of 
antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  em- 
bellish his  scenery  with  the  beautiful  figure 
of  Lycoris,  the  friend  of  Gallus,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  blooming  ripeness  of 
womanhood,  and  whose  name,  with  that  of 
her  lover,  still  lives  in  the  muse  of  Ovid. 
In  one  of  the  early  essays  of  Mr.  Sewejl, 
of  Exeter  College,  occurs  a  striking  pas- 
sage upon  the  influence  of  the  female 
character  on  the  virtues  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  He  discovers  in  it  a  principle  of 
action  so  versatile,  multifarious,  and  nniver- 
sal,  that,  like  the  eye  of  a  portrait,  it  turns  up- 
on us  in  every  change  of  position ;  bearing 
upon  and  shaping  our  instincts,  our  passions, 
our  vanity,  our  tastes,  and  our  necessities. 
The  cr;adle  is  a  second  place  of  birth,  and 
the  child  is  again  born  from  the  infant. 
Education  is  the  gate  through  which  a 
nation  marches  to  its  renown,  and  the  key 
of  the  gate  is  in  the  hand  of  the  mother. 
It  was  so  even  in  Greece  among  the 
choicer  spirits  of  the  time;  and  the  mother 
who  told  her  son  to  bring  home  his  shield 
or  be  borne  back  upon  it,  was  the  eloquent 
representative  of  her  race»  But  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  female  character  had 
been  elevated  into  this  dignity  in  the  cities 
of  Greece.  It  did  not  form  an  element  in 
the  economy  of  national  or  domestic  juris- 
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diction.  The  mother  who  shaped,  or  the 
wife  who  stimulated  and  directed,  the  im- 
pulse of  her  son  or  her  husband,  was  the 
exception  not  the  specimen  of  the  class. 
There  might  have  been  many  Gracchi,  but 
history  has  scarcely  given  us  a  record  of 
one  Cornelia.  Thus,  in  any  Grecian  story, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  feminine 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  filial  or 
brotherly  and  sisterly  affections.  If  we 
seek  to  soften  the  gloom  of  Orestes,  it 
must  be  with  the  smile  of  Electra.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  make 
love,  in  its  popular  sense,  the  hinge  of  the 
fable.  The  Roman  habits  of  feeling  fur- 
nish the  novelist  with  ampler  opportunities. 
Becker  has  not  used  them — indeed  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  this  advantage. 
The  historical  outline  of  Gallus  confines 
his  pencil,  and  the  Lycoris  of  the  Roman 
is  only  the  Aspasi a  of  the  Greek.  Her  ap- 
pearances on  the  stage  of  Romance  are  not 
very  important,  but  they  are  gracefully 
described;  as,  for  .example,  in  the  excur- 
sion with  Gallos : — 

"  On  the  shore  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  whence 
these  expeditions   generally  started.  Gallus 
found,  among  many  others,  the  boat  hired  for 
him.    It  was  the  prettiest   there,  and    had 
Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her  own  use, 
she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise. 
The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple 
sails,  the  rigging  entwined  with  garlands  of 
fresh  leaves  and  roses,  Uie  merry  music  sound- 
ing from  the  prow,  every  thing,  in  short,  in- 
vited to  ioy  and  pleasure.    In  the  after  part 
of  the  SKiti  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on 
tall  thvrsus-Btaves,  and  under  it  stood  a  richly- 
loaded  table,  offering  all  the  enjoyments  of  a 
most  perfect  prandium  that  the  forum  cupe- 
dinarium  of  Bate  could  supply.      Lycoris 
went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  leclicn^ 
whilst  Gallus  repaired  thither  on  foot  with 
two  friends  whom  he  had  accidentally  met 
The  lady  looked  lovely  as  the  goddess  ol  nowers 
as  she  alighted.    Over  her  snow-white  tunica 
were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
colored  paUa  ;  round  her  hair,  which  wan  most 
skilfully  arranged,  and  fastened  with  an  elegant 
gold  pm  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  amor^  was 
entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses ;  a  gorgeous  and 
curiously  twisted  necklaceadornedherfkir  neck, 
and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also 
set  in  gold*  while  golden  bracelets  m  the  form 
of  serpents,  in  whose  eyes   glittered    fiery 
rubies,  encircled  her  well-round^  arms.  Thus 
led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot  first,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
she  entered  the  festive  boat    The  light  ves^l 
started  merrily  into  the  lake,  where  the  occu- 
pants of  a  hundred  others  exchanged  greetingw 
as  they  passed.    They  rocked  for  some  hoars 
on  the  tranquil  mirror,  daring  which  the  men 
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indulged  with  uncommon  relish  in  fresh  oysters 
from  the  lake,  which  they  washed  down  with 
the  noble  Falemian  wine." 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Roman  fashions 
Tery  prettily  colored.     Bottiger  is  the  great 
authority  on  the  subject,  but  Becker  has 
collected  some  interesting  fragments.    The 
gold  pin   in   the  hair  of  Lycoris  was  a 
bodkin  or  crisping-pin.     A   very   curious 
necklace,  answering  in  many  respects  to 
the  one  described,  was  dug  up  at  Pompeii ; 
bracelets  in  the  serpent  shape,  with  ruby 
eyes,  hate  also  been  found  in   the  same 
wonderful  city  of  the  dead.     But  we  ques- 
tion if  the  serpent  form  ever  supplied  the 
jeweller  with  so  ingenious  a  device  as  we 
remember  to  have  observed   in   a   small 
timepiece  at  Blenheim,  in  which  the  sting 
of  a  serpent  points  immovably  to  the  lapse 
of  every  minute.     Surely  no  happier  moral 
was  ever  suggested.     With  regard  to  the 
boat  in   which  Lycoris  is  represented  to 
have  enjoyed  her  excursion,  we  shall  only 
say  that  the  ancients  appear  to  have  made 
vast  improvements  upon  our  wherry.    In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  they  pos- 
sessed the  true  prophetic  eye  of  taste.     The 
sparkling  current  of  the  Thames  at  Rich- 
mond is  certainly  as  lovely  as  the  Lucrine 
lake;    yet  who  ever  thought  of  sending 
Beauty  and  Love  to  glide  over  it  with 
a  purple  sail,  or  embellished  the  prow  with 
that   burnished   splendor  which  gilds  the 
drawings  of  Turner?    Perhaps  Seneca's 
picture  of  the  lake  floating   with    roses 
realizes  vefy  nearly  the  warm  and  sunny 
surfaces  of  the  English  painter.     We  will 
just  add,  as  amusingly  illustrative  of  the 
eztraTagance  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  dress, 
that  Pliny  notices  the  request  of  Regulus 
to  one  Aurelia,  to  leave  him  a  legar.y  of 
the  clothes  in  which  she  had  dressed  herself 
to  execute  her  will.     There  is  a  calculation 
of  Arbuthnot,  that  a  single  gown  of  one 
particular  fabric  would  cost  49/.  12«.  the 
pound  avoirdupois.     The  milliner's  bill  for 
a  Latin  Widow  Barnaby  would  have  been 
a   serious  visitation,   indeed;    and   might 
have  made,  as  Alderman  Cute  would  ex- 
press  it,   a  Consul   look   after    his    con- 
sols! 

'  We  do  not  follow  the  tale  of  Gallus  with 
any  more  closeness,  than  may  seem  to  be 
required  by  our  design  of  offering  a  few 
▼ivid  and  accurate  illustrations  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  Romans.  Born  of  humble 
and  poor  parents,  he  rose   by  the  elastic 
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gustus  and  the  friendship  of  Virgil.  The 
inscription  of  the  tenth  eclogue  has  bestow« 
ed  immortality  upon  his  name.  A  few 
particulars  of  his  life  may  be  gathered 
up  from  the  narratives  of  Dio  Cassius  and 
Suetonius ;  but  the  obscurity  that  envelopes 
his  history  cannot  be  dispersed.  His  fall 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  intemper- 
ance of  some  of  his  political  remarks,  when 
the  friend  of  the  poet  forgot  the  favorite  of 
the  emperor.  Becker  represents  the  intel- 
ligence of  Augustus's  displeasure  breaking 
suddenly  upon  Gallus  in  his  voluptuous 
seclusion  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Eagerly  and  in  wrath  he  returns  to 
Rome,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  propitiate 
the  incensed  Augustus,  he  resolves  to  brave 
him  in  his  own  metropolis.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  arrays  himself  with  peculiar  care, 
and  determines  to  go  abroad  into  the  city. 
The  dressing-room  of  a  Roman  gentleman 
is  a  very  amusing  domestic  interior : — 

<'  The  slave  cime  with  the  tunica  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  others  bearing  the  toga,  already 
folded  in  the  approved  fashion,  whilst  a  fourth 
placed  the  purple  drestHshoes  near  the  seat. 
Eros  first  girded  the  under-garment  afresh, 
then  threw  over  his  master  the  upper  tunica,^ 
taking  particular  care  that  the  broad  strip  of 
purple  woven  into  it  might  fall  exaody  across 
the  centre  of  the  breast ;  for  custom  did  not 
permit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slave, 
hung  one  end  of  the  toga,  woven  of  the  sofUst 
and  whitest  Milesian  wool,  over  the  led 
shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee  and 
cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became 
more  wide,  the  whole  of  the  arm  down  to  the 
hand.  The  right  arm  remained  at  liberty,  as 
the  voluminous  garment  was  passed  at  its 
broadest  part  under  the  arm,  and  then  brought 
forward  in  front ;  the  unUn),  alreadv  arranged 
in  an  ingenious  fashion,  being  laid  obliquely 
I  across  the  breast,  so  that  the  well-rounded 
sinus  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the  lower 
half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone, 
whilst  the  remaining  portion  was  once  more 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung  down 
over  the  arm  and  back  of  the  person  in  a  mass 
of  broad  and  regular  folds.    Eros  was  occu- 

f)ied  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  each 
old  into  its  approved  position,  he  then  reached 
for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  the  thick 
silver  plate  of  which  reflected  every  image 
with  perfect  clearness.  Gallus  cast  but  a 
single  glance  at  it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be  in- 
stalled into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  four 
ffold  thongs,  placed  on  his  Angers  the  rings 
he  had  taken  off  over  ni^ht,  and  ordered 
Chresimus  to  be  summoned." — pp.  117,  llSw 

Tt  accorded  with  the  inflamed  temper  of 


energy  of  his  genius,  to  the  favor  of  Au- 1  Gallua  to  seek  the   busiest  thoroughfare. 
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Accordingly  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
Foruni.  Aa  officer,  reprimanded  by  the 
commander-in-chief  and  leisurely  enjoying 
the  sun  before  the  Horse  Guards,  will  illus- 
trate  the  audacity  of  Gallus.  Here  were 
some  of  the  most  fashionable  shops  of 
Rome,  and  here  might  be  seen,  in  the 
swarming  visitors,  types  of  life  in  all  ages, 
from  the  virtuoso,  who  pretended  to  admire 
some  curious  work  of  art, 

"Stationed  there 
With  glsM  al  eye  and  catalogue  in  hand, 
And  tongue  acoompliahed  in  the  fuUonie  cant 
And  pedantry  that  coxcombe  learn  with  ease,** 

down  to  "  miss  the  mercer's  plague/'  smil- 
ing arid  chattering  over  the  littered  coun- 
ter,— 

"  And  promuing  with  soiiles  to  call  again/' 

All  these  features  of  Roman  life,  and 
many  others  of  similar  expression,  may  he 
found  in  the  satire  of  Martial.  Here  is 
the  interior  of  an  upholsterer's  shop : — 

*' Expensive  cedar  tables,  carefully  covered 
and  supported  by  atrong  pillars  veneered  with 
ivory ;  ainner- conches  of  oronze,  richly  adorn- 
ed with  silver  and  gold  and  inlaid  with  costly 
tortoiae-shelt;  besides  trapezopkonrtE  of  the 
mofft  beautiful  marble,  with  exquisitely  worked 

griffins,  seats  of  cedar- wood  and  ivory,  cande- 
ibra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various  forms, 
vases  of  all  sorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than 
one  house  in  magnificent  style.  Some  one 
who  hardly  meant  to  be  a  purchaser  was  just 
getting  the  covers  removed  from  some  of  the 
cedar  tables  by  the  attendant;  but  he  found 
they  were  not  spotted  to  his  taste.  A  hexaeli- 
non  of  tortoise-shell  seemed,  however,  to  at- 
tract him  amazingly ;  but,  after  measuring  it 
three  or  four  times,  he  said,  '•  That  it  wan, 
alas !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar-table 
for  which  he  had  intended  it.' " 

The  marble  irapezoph^ra  are  understood 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  table-frame ;  the  Aez- 
acHnon  was  connected  with  the  dining-table. 
It  is  rather  curious  to  find  the  early  Roman 
custom  of  sitting  at  meals  gradually  becom- 
ing refined  into  the  oriental  posture.  The 
original  name  of  the  dinner-couch  was 
trieHniumf  which  accommodated  nine  per- 
sons. Becker  notices  that  the  introduction 
of  round  tables  led  to  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  seating  the  guests.  Semicircular 
sofas,  called  from  their  shape  sigma,  being 
substituted  for  the  triclinia.  The  round 
tables  were  small,  and  the  sofas  were 
adapted  to  hold  less  than  nine  persons. 
The  Roman  table  was  much  lower  than 
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oqrs,  which  Becker  accounts  for  by  the 
height  of  the  .tray  that  was  placed  upon  it  Aji 
epigram  of  Martial  iofbrms  us  that  our  own 
custom  of  having  the  dishes  handed  round 
by  a  servant  prevailed  at  Rome. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  Return- 
ing to  Gfallus  in  his  shopping  excursion,  we 
find  him  in  the  establishment  of  a  jeweller, 
where  cups  of. precious  stones^  Babylo- 
nian carpets,  splendid  bracelets,  or  silken 
dresses,  tempted  and  ^ewildered  the  opulent 
purchaser.  Becker  has  ascertained  that 
the  raw  silk  was  manufactured  at  Rome, 
and  that  the  most  celebrated  weavers  lived 
in  the  Vicus  Tuscus. 

The  ninth  scene  introduces  us  to  t  splen- 
did banquet  in  the  house  of  Lentulus.  We 
look  upon  the  account  of  this  entertain- 
ment as  the  most  elaborate  and  vivid  pic- 
ture which  the  pen  of  Becker  has  given  to 
us  of  Greek  or  Roman  life.  It  breathes 
all  the  warmth  and  animation  of  personal 
observation.  We  are  first  led  to  observe 
the  preliminary  arrangements.  In  a  sa- 
loon, looking  to  the  north,  superb  sofas  are 
placed  round  a  cedar  table;  the  lower 
parts  of  these  sofas  were  decorated  with 
white  hangings  embroidered  with  gold, 
while  the  pillows,  yielding  deliciously  to 
the  slightest  pressure,  were  covered  with 
purple.  Silken  cushions  separated  the 
guests,  who  were  limited  to  six,  one  of  the 
numbers  which  **  Original  Walker"  justly 
deemed  to  be  roost  agreeable.  We  are 
naturally  struck  with  the  vivid  and  elegant 
reminiscence  of  some  supper  with  Augu»> 
tus  or  Mecsenas,  which  Virgil  displays  in 
his  description  of  Dido's  entertainment  to 
the  Trojan  heroes, — 

''  Stratoqne  super  discumUitor  anro." 

and  in  the  splendid  goblet — gravem  gemmis 
auroque — in  which  she  pledges  her  distin- 
guished visitors,  we  recognize  one  of  the 
costly  ornaments  of  a  Roman  sideboard  in 
the  magnificent  days  of  the  empire.  The 
decoration  of  the  dining-room  marks  the 
polished  taste  of  the  host.  Satyrs  celebrat- 
ing the  vintage,  in  all  the  flush  and  aban- 
donment of  the  season ;  a  scene  from  Lu* 
cania;  and  boughs,  that  almost  seemed 
to  shake  under  the  weight  of  the  thrushes 
that  perched  upon  them,  were  scatleced 
about  the  apartment.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  selection  of  this  bird,  the 
artist  was  flattering  the  taste  of  Roman 
festivity ;  the  thrush  being  as  popular  a  re- 
move in  the  first  century,  as  the  blackcock 
in  the  nineteenth.     The  guests,  having 
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taken  their  pi  sees  npnn  the  coaches,  re- 
signed their  sandalsi  to  the  attendant  slaves, 
and  dipped  their  hands  in  silver  bowls  of 
water.  There  is  a  slight  pause,  and  the 
first  course  enters.  It  is  some  time  since 
we  dined  at  Devonshire  House,  but  we 
fancy  that  the  following  specimen  of  family 
plate  would  be  very  difficult  to  match. 
We  must  look  for  its  companions  among 
the  old  college  chests  of  Corpus  or  Trinity, 
of  which  our  recondite  friend,  the  excel- 
lent tutor  of  Caius,  has  recently  issued 
iuch  admirable  copies : — 

^  In  the  centre  of  the  plaiewt  ornamented 
with  tortoise-shell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze,  on 
either  side  of  which  hung  silver   panniers, 
€11ed  with  white  and  black  olives,  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the 
year;  on  the  back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus, 
from  whose  skin  the  most  delicious  ^aru/n  flow- 
ed npon  the  wunun  beneath. .  Near  this,  on  two 
silver  gridirons,  lay  delicately  dressed  sausages, 
beneaUi  which  Syrian  plums,  mixed  with  the 
seed  of  the  pomegranate,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  glowmg  coals.     Around  stood 
silver  dishes,  containing  asparajfus,  tactuca^ 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden, 
in  addition  to  lacerta  flavored  l>oth  with  mint 
and  rue,  and   with    Byzantine   tnuria,  and 
dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst  fresh  ones 
in  abundance  were  handed  round.    The  com* 
pany  expressed  their  admiration  of  their  host's 
fanciful  invention,  and  then  proceeded  to  hdp 
themselves  to  what  each,  according  to  his 
taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an  appe- 
tite.   At  the  same  time  slares  carried  round, 
io  golden  soblets,  the  muUufn,  composed  of 
HymettianTioneyand  Falernian  wines.  They 
were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deli- 
cacies, when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was 
brought  in,  and  placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within 
the  first,  to  which  it  did  not  yield  in  point  of 
singularity.   In  an  elegant  basket  sat  a  hen,  in- 
geniously carved  out  of  wood,  with  outspread . 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding.    Straightway 
entered  two  slaves,  who  began  searching  in 
the  chaff  which  filled  the  basket,  and,  taking 
out  some  eggs,  distributed  them  amongst  the 
guests.      <  Friends,'  said    Lentulus,  smiting, 
'they  are  pea-hen's  eggs,  which  have  l>een 
put  under  the  hen ;  my  only  fear  is  that  she 
may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them,  but  let  us 
try  then!.'    A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest 
a  silver  cochleare,  which  was,  however,  found 
almost  too  large  and  heavy  for  the  purpose, 
and  each  proceeded  to  break  an  egg  with 
the  point  of  it      Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulus, 
but  not  so  the  Perosians.    *  Truly  niv  egg 
has  already  become  a  hen  1'  cried  one  <h  them 
in  disgus^  and  about  to  throw  it  away.    *  Ex- 
amine a  little  more  closely,'  said  Pomponius, 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the 
upper  sofa,  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  matter,  joined ;  *our  friend's  cook  under- 
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stands  well  how  (o  dress  eegs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon.'  The  rerusian,  then  for 
the  first  time  remarked  that  its  shell  was  not 
natural,  but  made  of  dough,  and  that  a  fat  fig- 
pecker  Wiis  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which  was 
strongly  seasoned  with  pepper." 

The  first  course  of  the  ccena  follows  af- 
ter a  brief  interval, — 

"  A  circle  of  small  dishes  covered  with  such 
meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at  the  ta- 
bles of  plebeians,  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of 
natural  turf,  on  which  lay  a  honeycomb.  A 
slave  carried  round  the  bread  in  a  silver  baE- 
ket,  and  the  guests  were  preparing,  though 
with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves  to 
chick-peas  and  small  fish,  when,  at  a  sign  from 
Lentulus,  two  slaves  hurried  forward  and  took 
ofi"  tlie  upper  part  of  the  tray,  under  which  a 
number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich  selection 
of  dainties,  were  concealed.  There  were  ring 
doves  and  field-fares,  capons  and  ducks,  mul- 
lets of  three  pounds  weight,  and  turbot :  and 
in  the  centre  a  fatted  hare,  which,  by  means 
of  artificial  wings,  the  structor  hctd  ingenious- 
ly changed  into  a  pegasus.  The  company,  on 
the  lecitts  summvs,  was  agreably  surprised, 
and  applauded  the  host  with  clapping  of  hands, 
and  the  tdssor  immediately  approached,  and 
with  ffreat  solemnity  and  almost  in  musical 
time;  began  tu  carve.  On  the  disappearance 
of  the  first  course,  much  conversation  was  kept 
up,  but  no  lon^  interval  was  allowed  for  talk- 
ing. Four  slaves  soon  entered  to  the  sound 
of  horns,  bearing  the  second  course,  which 
consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  surrounded  by  eight 
sucking  pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste  by  the  ex- 
perienced baker,  and  surprisingly  like  real 
ones.  On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little 
baskets,  woven  with  palm-twigs,  and  contain- 
ing Syrian  and  Theban  dates.  Another  sets- 
8or,  resembling  a^'A^er,  in  full  costume,  now 
approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense 
knife,  commenced  cutting  up  the  boar,  pro- 
nounced by  Lentulus  to  be  a  genuine  Umbrian. 
In  the  mean  lime  the  boys  handed  the  dates,  and 
gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs  as  apopho- 
reta.  On  a  given  signal,  the  slaves  removed  the 
dish,  and  brought  another  containing  peacocks, 
pheasants,  the  livers  of  geese,  and  rare  fish. 
At  length  this  course  also  whs  removed,  the 
slaves  wi^ed  the  table,  and  cleared  away  with 
besoms  ot  palm-twigs  the  fragments  that  had 
fallen  on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time 
with  sawdust  dyed  with  mint  urn  and  pleasant- 
smelling  saflron.  Whilst  this  was  bemg  done, 
the  eyes  of  the  guests  were  suddenly  attracted 
upwards  bv*  a  noise  overhead;  the  ceiling 
opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver 
garlands  with  beautifully  chiselled  leaves  and 
circlets  and  other  trifles,  to  be  shared  among  the 

guests  as  apophoreta,  descended  upon  the  ta- 
le. In  the  meantime  the  dessert  had  been 
served  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulus 
had  purchased  for  100,000  sesterces,  gave  a 
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fipecimen  of  hia  akill.  In  addition  to  innumera- 
ble articles  of  pastry,  there  were  ariificial  nrius- 
eels,  field-fares  filled  with  dried  grapes  and 
almonds,  and  many  other  things  of  (he  same 
kind.  In  the  middle  stood  a  well- modelled 
Vertumnus,  who  held  in  his  apron  a  great  va- 
riety of  fruits.  Around  lay  sweet  quinces, 
stuck  full  of  almonds,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  sea-urchins,  with  melons  cut  iiito  vari- 
ous shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising 
the  fancy  of  the  baker,  a  slave  handed  round 
tooth-picks,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  mastich- 
pistachio,  and  Lentulus  invited  the  guests  to 
assist  themselves  to  the  confectionary  atid  fruits 
with  which  the  god  was  loaded.  The  Peru- 
sians,  who  were  particularly  astonished  by  the 
gids  of  Vertuninus  at  such  a  season,  stretohed 
across  the  table  and  seized  the  inviting  apples 
and  grapes,  but  drew  back  in  afiright,  when, 
as  they  touched  them,  a  stream  of  safiron,  dis- 
charged from  the  fruit,  besprinkled  them.  The 
merriment  became  general,  when  several  of 
the  guests  attempted  cautiously  to  help  them- 
selves to  the  mysterious  fruit,  and  each  time  a 
red  stream  shot  forth."— Pp.  127-140. 

This  is  at  once  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  instructive  accounts  of  a  Roman  ban- 
quet, which  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to 
read.  It  has  of  course  none  of  the  fiction 
of  Smollett,  being  a  careful  compilation  of 
particulars  from  Latin  authors ;  a  curious 
specimen  of  mosaic  gastronomy,  in  which 
each  piece  bears  the  mark  of  the  manufac- 
tory from  which  it  was  taken.  Petronius, 
Martial,  and  Plautus,  are  among  the  chief 
authorities.  .  But  the  most  diligent  dis- 
crimination and  industry  cannot  preserve 
a  description  of  Roman  festivity  altogether 
free  from  the  appearance  of  exaggeration. 
One  of  the  tempting  dishes  of  the  supper 
which  Ptiny  had  prepared  for  his  friend  S. 
Clarus,  consisted  of  three  snails;  a  famous 
delicacy  of  the  Latin  table,  and  sometimes 
raised  by  the  skilful  breeder  to  so  marvel- 
lous a  size,  that  a  single  shell  is  said  to  have 
been  capable  of  holding  ten  quarts.  Cer- 
tainly Lord  Spenser's  prize  ox  is  a  more 
agreeable  spectacle  than  Hirpinus's  prize 
snail. 

The  culinary  economy  of  Gallus  may 
admit  of  some  slight  illustrations  which 
Becker  has  himself  occasionally  supplied  in 
bis  notes ;  these  we  shall  embody  and  ex- 
pand. The  garum  was  a  popular  sauce, 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  modern 
caviare^  being,  like  it,  the  produce  of  a  sea- 
fish.  Every  reader  of  Horace  knows  the 
fame  of  the  muUus.  The  price  of  particu- 
larly fine  fish  of  this  species  would  have 
astonished  the  Mansion  Hoose ;  one  weigh- 
ing six  pounds  brought  74/.  in  solid  moneyi 
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being  12/.  65.  per  pound.  Perhaps  the  Chi- 
nese are  the  only  modern  nation  whose  cook- 
ery would  furnish  a  fair  parallel ;  to  say 
nothing  of  their  edible  birds'-nests,  for 
which  exorbitant  sums  are  given,  a  little 
plate  of  roasted  ice  costs  at  Pekin  about 
forty  shillings.  The  oysters  were  imported 
from  England,  and  an  educated  Apicius 
distinguished  immediately  a  true  native  from 
an  alien  or  foreigner ;  just  as  the  same  prac- 
tised lip  would  assign  the  proper  birthplace 
— whether  Umbrian,  Lucanian,  or  Tuscan 
— of  the  majestic  boar.  The  boar  of  the 
Roman  table  was  our  venison,  and  was  re- 
garded in  the  same  light  as  those  noble 
haunches  which  county  M.  P.'s  distribute 
among  the  neighboring  manor-houses.  The 
present  of  a  boar  to  a  gentleman  in  lodgings 
was  often  more  flattering  than  convenient. 
Becker  refers  to  Martial  for  an  account  of 
the  expense  of  serving  up  this  important 
dish.  Martial,  who  was  great  among  the 
Fudge  family  of  Rome,  sometimes  received 
a  basket  of  this  sort  from  the  Lansdownes 
of  the  Aventine.  Of  course  the  boar  was 
the  dish  of  a  dinner.  The  heart  turned  to 
it  as  to  the  final  object  of  the  day's  exi»> 
tenee.  It  was  proper  that  such  a  luminary 
should  be  encircled  by  his  attendant  stars. 
Accordingly,  the  eight  sucking  pigs,  com- 
posed of  paste,  had  a  very  charming  appear- 
ance. Occasionally,  these  piglings  were  made 
in  a  dlfierent  way.  Becker  compares  those 
mentioned  in  Petronius  to  the  rye-bread  of 
Westphalia,  very  hard,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing sent  to  a  great  distance. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  table  scarcely  cor- 
responded with  the  luxuries  piled  upon  it. 
The  Romans  had  no  word  for  table-cloth  in 
the  language.     Even  Augustus  could  not 
please  the  eye  of  Virgil  with  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern  in  damask.     The  interposition  of  a 
purple  duster  between  the  various  pauses  of 
the  repast,  afforded  a  very  poor  substitute. 
In  fact,  the  linen  department  seems  to  have 
been  supplied  on  the  same  principle  that 
regulates  an  establishment  at  Stockwell  or 
Chelsea — every  guest  brought  his  own  nap«> 
kin ;  and  why  not  his  fork  and  sijver  spoon  t 
The  absence  of  knives  was  simply  owing  to 
taste — they  had  them  ;  but  only  the  carver 
thought  it  worth  while  to  employ  them.    In 
the  mode  of  serving  a  dinner  we  notice  one 
peculiarity  that  might  be  imitated  with  ad- 
vantage; the  dishes  were  not  brought  in 
singly,  but  a  complete  course  was  placed  cm 
the  table  in  trays,  which  were  frequently 
remarkaUe  for  the  splendor  and  costlineaa 
of  the  workmanship  and  materials.    The 
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dishes  Taricd  from  day  t6  silver,  adotncd  I  par<iro&  A'  corpi  maliograie."     It  is  easy 

_:.u  ^^^^ :>^.    _^J  «u^  .^.M^ft    ^AllMaffA   tf*ti.    ««%  tf^nnr.AivP  hnw    «»Yni]ifiiLpJv    this    faint   VAt 


with  engravings,  and  the  moat  delicate  cu* 
riosities  of  the  chaser.  The  Roman  side- 
board surpassed  any  article  of  that  kind  in 
an  English  dining-room,  its  slab  being 
farmed  of  marble  or  silver,  on  which  the 


to  conceive  how  exquisitely  this  faint  yet 
rich  twilight  harmonized  with  the  delicate 
colors  of  costume,  '*  et  pktum  croceo  vela^ 
men  acantho ;"  and  how  the  glowing  coun- 
tenance of  Jul  us  must  have  shone  into  the 


most  magnificent  pieces  of   family  plate  voluptuous  eyes  of  Dido  pressing  the  child 

"'      to  her  heart!*     And,  perhaps,  by  regard* 
ing  it  in  relation  to  the  general  character 
and  decoration  of  their  domestic  inter iors, 
we  shall  see  additional  reasons  for  believing 
the  custom  of  wearing  garlands  at  festive 
entertainments  to  have  been  a  graceful  char* 
acteristic  of  Roman  manners.     Very  little, 
however,'  is  known  of  their  composition  or 
distribution;    and   we  shall  only   observe 
that  a  Latin  exquisite,  with  a  festoon  of 
flowers  round   his   neck,  might   afford  to 
smile  at  a  Young  Englander  from  the  Alba- 
ny in  a  white  slock  and  steel  buckle ;  and 
assuredly  the  poorest  citizen,  with  his  head 
bare,  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  re* 
straining  the  action  of  his  risible  nerves  at 


were  conspicuously  displayed.     Thus  Vir- 
gil- 

**  Ii>gen«  argentum  mensis,  coelataque  id  auro 
Fortia  facta  pauuoi,  eeriea  loogiuima  rerum." 

The  sweet-smelling  saw-dust,  swept  by  a 
palm-twig  besom,  is  nevertheless  very  plea- 
santly replaced  among  ourselves  by  the  sofl 
and  yielding  Turkey  carpet.  The  rush- 
floor  of  our  magnificent  nobles  in  the  six- 
teenth eentury  will  be  recollected.  The 
same  mixture  of  squalor  and  luxury  nnay  be 
traced  in  the  Roman  manner  of  lighting, — 
The  use  of  the  oil-lamp  was  universal,  and 
every  grace  of  invention  was  exhausted  to 
shape  and  decorate  the  lamp,  at  the  same 


moment  that  the  ascending  vapor  was  de-  Lhe  glossy  pyramid  of  a  four-and-nine  I 


facing  the  beauty  of  the  ceilinj^.  The  sim- 
ple and  ob\iou8  precaution  of  "glass  cyl- 
inders to  consume  the  smoke,"  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  a  Roman  upholder. — 
They  were  made  of  bronze,  marble,  gold, 
silver,  and  terra  cotta.  "  As  the  orifice  for 
pouring  in  the  oil  was  small,  special,  boat- 
like vessels,  infundibula,  having  in  front  a 
small  hole  only,  were  used.  Instruments 
were  also  used  for  snuffing  the  wicks,  and 
were  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  lamp  ;  small 
pincers  for  raising  the  wick  have  also  been 
found  at  Pompeii  in  great  numbers.  When 
a  figure  stood  upon  the  lamp,  it  sometimes 
held  its  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  band." 
The  picturesque  of  light,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  was  admirably  understood  and  real- 
ized by  the  Romans.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
pointed  out  the  exquisite  arrangement  of 
the  lights  in  the  banquet-hall  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian queen.  The  poet  makes  the  lustre 
fall  from  the  ceiling, — 

««  Dependent  lychni  taquearibos  aureis, 
Incensi,  et  noctem  ftammia  funalia  ▼incunt/' 

The  use  of  was  candles,  as  in  this  pas- 
sage, obviated  the  unpleasantness  of  the  oil- 
fed  lamp.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  '*  starry 
lamps''  of  Milton  firom  the  arched  roof 
'*  yielded  light  as  from  a  sky."  The  most 
learned  criticism  of  painting  has  established 
the  truth  of  this  ancient  rule  of  poetic  art, 
and  hence  the  remark  of  the  profound  Da 
Vinci,—"  II  btnie  ^ande,  ed  alto,  e  nan 
ircppo  paiente,  sara  guelh,  che  renderd  le 


The  description  of  a  Roman  dinner-par- 
ty would  not  be  complete  without  a  speci- 
men of  the  conversation ;  we  quote,  there- 
fore, two  little  stories  which  remind  the 
reader  of  some  of  the  strange  narratives  in 
our  fairy-history  and  popular  demonology. 
The  straw  doll  left  in  the  place  of  the  child 
bears  the  true  sign  of  the  good  people  of 
our  own  meadow-rings.  We  may  add, 
though  every  scholar  remembers  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  letters  of  Pliny  contains  the 
rudiments  of  all  the  famous  ghost-stories  of 
modern  limes,  from  the  Cock  Lane  specl- 


*  Becker  gives  os  a  very  good  specimen  of  light- 
ing in  one   of  the  saloons  of  Gallus, — *'The 
lamps  had  been  long  shining  in  the  marble  panels 
of  the  walls  of  the  triclinium,  where  Earinos,  with 
assiHtants,  was  making  preparations  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  tricliniarch,  f«rt  the  nocturnal  com- 
missttUo.    Upon  the  polished  tables  between  the 
tapestried  couches  stood  an  elegant  bronze  can- 
delabrum, in  the  form  of  a  stem  of  a  tree,  from 
the  wintry  and  almost  leafless  branches  of  which 
four  two-flamed  lamps,  emulating  each  other  in 
beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended.    Other  lamne 
hung  by  chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly 
gilt  and  ingeniously  inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order 
to  eipel  the  darkness  of  night  from  all  parts  of  the 
saloon.    A  number  of  costly  goblets  and  larger 
vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver  sideboards, 
and  on  one  of  them  a  slave  was  just  placing  ano- 
ther vessel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  ita 
eelunit  and  on  the  other  was  the  steamina  ealdo' 
rtvm,  containing  water  kept  constantly  boiling  by 
coals  in  its  inner  cylinder,  in  case  any  of  the 
guesta  should  prefer  the  eotits,  the  drink  of  winter, 
to  the  snow-drink,  for  which  he  might  think  tha 
aaaaon  not  sofficiaotly  advanced.*' 
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men  to  the  last  appearance  in  Whitechapel 
churchyard.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  these  tales  are  taken  by  Becker  from 
the  amusing  history  of  Petrooius.  The 
professcf  accounts  for  the  comparative  pau- 
city of  fabulous  stories  among  the  Romans 
by  their  inclusion  in  the  mythology.  The 
English  legend  of  a  fairy  would  have  been 
the  Latin  prodigy  of  a  god.  The  reader 
will  please  to  remember  that  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  by  Bassus  at  that  most 
thrilling  instant,  when  the  Roman  jog"^  is 
waving  his  long  knife  over  the  hissing  boar. 
Some  one  had  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
a  Circean  transformation  in  that  respected 
animal ;  others  laughed.  The  days  for  me- 
tamorphosis, they  exclaimed,  were  past : — 


**' Laugh  as  you  will,'  said  Bnesus,  4t  stiU 
canoot  be  denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one 
who  was  formerly  a  slave  to  a  man  in  humble 
circumRtances  at  Capua,  bul  has  now  become 
a  rich  freedman,  related  to  mv.  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  himself  experienced ;  it  is 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end.  If 
not  displeasing  to  you,  I  will  communicate  it' 
The  company,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly 
wishing  for  a  laugh  againsi  Bassus,  begged 
him   to  tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began: 

*  When  I  was  a  slave,'  related  my  informant, 

*  I  happened,  by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods, 
to  conceive  a  hking  for  an  inn- keeper's  wife ; 
not  from  an  unworthy  passion,  but  because  she 
never  denied  roe  what  I  asked  for,  and  any 
tiling  I  saved  and  gave  into  her  charge  I  was 
sure  not  to  be  cheated  o£  Her  husband  had 
A  small  villa  at  the  fifth  milestone,  and,  as  it 
chanced,  tell  sick  there  and  died.  In  misfortune, 
thought  I,  we  know  our  friends,  and  therefore 
considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the 
villa.  My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from 
Capua,  but  a  stranger — a  warrior — was  stop- 

Eing  in  our  house ;  of  him  I  made  a  confidant, 
egging  that  he  would  accompany  me  in  the 
niffht  to  the  villa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so. 
We  waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing, 
and  then  stole  off;  the  moon  was  shininz,  and 
it  was  as  clear  as  mid-day.  About  half-way, 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of  sepuU 
chrai  monuments,  at  which  my  companion 
stopped  on  some  pretence  or  other ;  but  1  went 
on,  singing  a  song  and  gazing  at  the  stars. 
At  length  I  looked  round,  and  saw  my  com- 
panion standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down,  then  went  round 
them  in  a  circle,  spat  three  times  upon  them, 
and  immediately  became  a  wolf.  He  next  be- 
gan to  howl,  and  then  dashed  into  the  thicket 
At  first  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  at 
length  approached  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  clothes  with  me ;  but,  behold  I  they  had 
become  stone.  Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my 
sword,  and  continued  slashing  it  about  in  the 
air  nntil  I  reached  the  villa.  I  entered  the 
house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me, 


IDsc. 

and  it  was  long  before  I  recovered  royselfl 
My  friend  was  astonished  at  my  vi«itiBg  her  at 
such  an  unusual  hour.    '  Had  you  only  come 
sooner,'  said  she,  ^you  might  have  assisted  us. 
for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa  and 
destroying  several  sheep;  but   he    did    not 
escape  with  impunity,  for  my  slave  has  pierced 
him  through  with  a  snear.'    I  shuddered,  and 
did  not  obtain  any  sleep  during  that  nignt — 
As  soon  as  it  was  day  1  hastened  homewards, 
and  saw,  on  reaching  the  place  where  the 
clothes  had  lain,  nothing  more  than  a  larse 
stain  of  blood;  but  found  the  warrior  lying  In 
bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeon  bandaging  his 
neck.    I  then  became  aware  that  he  was  one 
of  those  whom  we  call  versipelles,  and  could 
never  afterwards  eat  bread  in  his  company.' 
This  was  the  man^s  story.    Say  wHat  you 
will,  such  things  often  happen.'    The  company- 
laughed  at  and  jeered  the  narrator,  who  en- 
deavored by  philosophical  arguments  to  de- 
fend his  credulity.    At  length  the  second  Pe- 
rusian,  who  sat  in  the  lowest  place,  said,  '  Bas- 
sus may  not  bo  so  very  wrong  after  all ;  for 
some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave  who  bad  for- 
merly lived  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  me  a 
wonnerful  story  in  the  following  words.  '  In  the 
house  where  I  served,  a  boy — beautiful  as  a 
statue — had  died.    His  mother  was  inconsole- 
ble,  and  all  were  standing  mourning  round  the 
bed,  when  the  striptB  were  heard  shrieking 
round  the  house.    There  was  in  the  family  a 
Cappadocian,  a  tall  darings  fellow,  who  had 
once  overcome  a  mad  ox.    This  man,  having 
seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with  his  lell 
hand  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and 
cut  one  of  the  hags  in  two.    We  heard  their 
shrieks,  although  we  saw  nothing;  but  the 
Cappadocian  staggered   backwards  upon  a 
coucn,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blue  as 
if  he  had  been  beaten,  for  he  had  been  touched 
by  the  hands  of  the  witches.    He  closed  the 
house-door  again ;  but  when  the  mother  re- 
turned to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with  horror 
tl;at  the  strigm  had  already  taken  away  the 
body,  and  left  a  straw  doll  in  its  place !' '' 

We  are  here,  though  reluctantly,  com« 
pelled  to  conclude  our  observations  on  Gal- 
lus ;  but  we  should  be  unjust  to  Becker'a 
very  industrious  and  careful  translator,  if 
we  closed  this  subject  without  some  notice 
of  his  claims  to  our  thanks  and  good  cpio- 
ion.  In  introducing  these  learned  tales  of 
CharicUs  and  GaUus  to  English  readers, 
Mr.  Metcalfe  has  done  much  more  than  we 
usually  expect  or  receive  from  one  who  JOk^ 
dertakes  the  version  of  a  book  into  another 
language.  He  has  not  only  translated,  but 
rearranged  his  original.  The  physiognoni j 
of  German  works  in  general,  as  manj  of 
our  readers  will  readily  admit,  is  not  of  tbe 
most  attractive  character.  In  researches 
into  antiquity,  this  repnisivenesB  of  feature 
is  particuiarJy  remarkable.    Mr.  Metoalfie'e 
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first  step,  therefore,  was  to  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  Greek  and  Roman  stories. 
Each  scene,  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of 
Becker,  was  separated  from  its  successor 
by  elaborate  notes  and  carious  disquisitions ; 
and,  accordingly,  resembled  a  pleasant  gar- 
den broken  up  into  fragments,  by  thorn 
hedges  with  a  deep  ditch  on  either  side. 
To  fill  up  the  ditch  and  cut  down  the  hedge 
was  obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  improvement  was  happily 
effected.  The  notes  were  transferred  to 
the  foot  of  the  page,  and  the  disquisitions 
found  an  appropriate  home  in  the  appendix. 
In  this  manner  the  stream  of  the  story  was 
suffered  to  flow  in  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
current,  through  the  classic  scenery  that 
covered  its  banks.  Some  slight  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  author's  unwearied  research  was 
also  judged  to  be  expedient.  Minor  illus- 
trations have  been  omitted,  abstruse  inqui- 
ries avoided,  and  many  profuse  references 
indicated  instead  of  being  quoted.  The 
result  of  these  efforts  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Metcalfe  has  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Professor  with  the  modesty  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  ease  of  a  scholar.  We 
should  hope  that  the  welcome  of  Charities 
and  Galhis  will  encourage  him  to  turn 
over  some  new  leaf  in  the  golden  volume  of 
Athenian  or  Latin  fiction.  We  know  not 
any  page  in  which  there  is  more  space  for 
the  rich  illumination  and  ornamental  writ- 
ing of  erudition  and  taste.  *'  An  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics,"  is  the  elegant 
remark  of  Bishop  Hurd,  *'  is  what  may  be 
called  the  good-breeding  of  poetry,  as  it 
gives  a  certain  gracefulness  to  the  mind  that 
contracted  it  in  youth."  This  good  breed- 
ing we  consider  Mr,  Metcalfe's  translations 
of  Becker  to  supply  in  a  very  interesting 
manner. 
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Great  Rcsbiav  Railway. — The  largest  tract 
of  railway  ever  contemplated  in  Europe  is  that 
from  St.  retersburgfa  to  Odessa — extending  over 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  1,600  miles.  It  will  con- 
nect the  Baltic  and  the  Black,  and  consequently 
the  Caspian,  seas — traversing  three  different  zones 
of  temperature ;  and  a  person  may  thus  leave  the 
Russian  capital  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  ar- 
rive, on  the  same  rail,  at  Odessa,  in  warm,  naj 
bot,  weather.  It  is,  however,  the  beginning  of 
what  may  be  termed  an  overland  route — connect- 
ing, in  fine,  the  Russian  metropolis  and  Isjiahan. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  takes  great  interest  in  this 
gigantic  plan. — Mvertiser. 
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1.  The  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Daniel  De  Foe ;  with  a  Biographical  Me* 
moirofthe  Author ^  Literary  Prefaces  to 
the  various  pieces^  and  illustrative  Notes ; 
including  all  contained  in  the  Edition  at' 
tributed  to  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  considerable  additions,  20  vols. 
8vo.     Oxford:  1842. 

2.  The  Works  of  Daniel  De  Foe  ;  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  By 
William  HiiZLiTT,  Jun.  3  vols,  royal 
8vo.     London :  m43. 

It  is  with  De  Foe  dead,  aa  it  was  with 
De  Foe  living.  He  stands  apart  from  the 
circle  of  the  reigning  wits  of  his  time. 
Alonff  with  their  names,  his  name  is  not 
called  over.  What  in  this  respect  was  the 
fashion  formerly,  is  the  fashion  still ;  and 
whether  sought  for  in  the  Histories  of  Smol« 
lett  or  of  Lord  Mahoo,  his  niche  is  vacant. 
He  is  to  he  found,  if  at  all,  aloof  from  his 
great  contemporaries.  His  life  to  be  fairly 
written,  should  be  written  as  the  '  Life  and 
Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  Daniel 
De  Foe;  who  lived  above  Seventy  Years  all 
alone,  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.' 

He  was  born  much  about  the  time  of 
that  year  of  grace,  1661,  when  Mr.  Pepys 
and  his  wife,  walking  in  Whitehall  Gardens, 
saw  '  the  finest  smocks  and  linen  petticoats 
of  my  LadyCastleinaine,  laced  with  rich  lace 
at  the  bottom,'  that  ever  they  saw :  '  it  did 
me  good  to  look  at  them,*  adds  the  worthy 
man.  *  There  was  but  little  in  those  days  to 
do  any  body  good.  The  people,  drunk 
with  the  orgies  of  the  Restoration,  rejoiced 
in  the  gay  dissoluteness  of  the  court.  To 
be  a  bad  Englishman  and  a  worse  Christian, 
was  to  be  a  good  Protestant  and  a  loyal  sub- 
ject Sheldon  governed  the  Church,  and 
Clarendon  the  State ;  the  Bishop  having  no 
better  charity  than  to  bring  a  Presbyterian 
preacher  into  contempt,  and  the  Chancellor 
no  better  wisdom  than  to  reduce  him  to 
beggary.  While  Sheldon  entertained  his 
dinner-table  with  caricatures  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister's  sermon, '  till,'  says  one  of  his 
guests,  'it  made  us  all  burst;'  Clarendon 
was  drawing  up  that  Act  of  Uniformity,  by 
which,  in  one  day,  he  threw  out  three  thou- 
sand ministers  from  the  benefices  they  held. 

This  was  in  16G2  ;  and  the  beginning  of 
that  system  of  religious  persecution,  under 
which,  with  God's  blessing,  the  better  part 
of  the  English  character  reawakened,  and 
the  hardy  virtues  of  Dissent  struck  root  and 
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flourished.  Up  to  this  time,  vast  numbers 
of  the  Presbyterians,  strongly  attached  to 
Monarchy,  desired  but  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment of  Episcopacy ;  and  would  have  given 
in  their  adherence  to  any  moderate  system. 
The  hope  of  such  a  compromise  was  now 
rudely  closed.  In  1663  the  Conventicle 
Act  was  passed,  punishing  with  transporta- 
tion a  third  ofience  of  attendance  on  any 
worship  but  that  of  the  Church ;  and  while 
the  plague  was  raging,  two  years  after,  the 
Oxford  Act  banished  five  miles  from  any 
corporate  town  all  who  should  refuse  a  cer- 
tain oath,  which  no  Nonconformist  could 
honestly  take.  Secret,  stealthy  worship 
was  the  resource  \eh ;  and  other  things 
throve  in  secret  with  it,  which  would  less 
have  prospered  openly.  Substantial  citi- 
zens, wealthy  tradesmen,  even  gossipping 
Secretaries  to  the  Admiralty,  began  to  find 
other  employment  than  the  criticism  of  La- 
dy Castlemaine'slace,  or  admiration  of  Mis- 
tress Nell  Gwynne's  linen.  It  appeared  to 
be  dawning  on  them  at  last,  that  they  were 
really  living  in  the  midst  of  infamy  and 
baseness;  that  buffoons  and  courtesans  were 
their  rulers ;  that  defeat  and  disgrace  were 
their  portion  ;  that  a  Dutch  fleet  waff  riding 
in  their  channel,  and  a  perjured  and  pension- 
ed Popish  despot  sitting  on  their  Throne. 

The  indulgence  granted  to  Dissenters  in 
the  year  of  the  Dutch  war,  (the  previous 
year  had  been  one  of  fierce  persecution,) 
opened,  among  other  meeting-houses,  that 
of  Little  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate ;  where 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Annesiey,  ejected  from  his 
living  of  Cripplegate  by  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, administered  his  godly  lessons.  Under 
him  there  sate,  in  that  congregation  of  ear- 
nest listeners,  the  family  of  a  wealthy  butch- 
er of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate ;  and  the  worthy 
minister  would  stop  approvingly,  as  he  pass- 
ed the  seats  of  Mr.  Foe,  to  speak  to  that 
bright>eyed  lad  of  eleven,  by  name  Daniel, 
whose  activity  and  zeal  in  the  good  cause 
were  already  such,  that,  in  fear  their  Popish 
governors  might  steal  away  their  printed 
Bibles,  he  had  '  worked  like  a  horse  till  he 
had  written  out  the  whole  Pentateuch.'  For 
the  gleam  of  liberty  to  Dissenters  had  been 
but«a  veil  for  the  like  indulgence  to  Papists ; 
and  it  was  known  at  this  very  time,  that  the 
high-minded  Richard  Baxter  had  refused  a 
bribe  of  ^50  a  year,  to  give  in  his  public 
approval  of  these  unquestionable  favors  of 
the  crown. 

Mr.  James  Foe  seems  to  have  been  proud 
of  his  son  Daniel.  He  gave  him  the  best 
edacatioD  which  a  Dissenter  bad  it  in  bis 
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power  to  give.  He  sent  him  to  the  then  fa- 
mous Academy  at  Newington  Green,  kept 
by  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  an  excellent  Ox- 
ford scholar,  and  a  man  of  various  and  large 
ability;  whom  Harvard  College  in  New 
England  afterwards  chose  for  vice-president, 
when  driven  by  ecclesiastical  persecution 
to  find  a  home  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Here 
the  lad  was  put  through  a  course  of  theolo- 
gy ;  and  was  set  to  study  the  rudiments  of 
political  science.  These  things  Mr.  Mor- 
ton reckoned  to  be  a  part  of  education.  He 
also  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  of 
logic,  geography,  and  history;  and  when 
he  leil  the  school,  was  reasonably  accom- 
plished in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  French 
and  Italian.  He  had  made  himself  known, 
too,  as  a  '  boxing  English  boy,'  who  never 
struck  his  enemy  when  he  was  down.  All 
this  he  recounted  with  no  immodest  or  un- 
manly pride  when  assailed  in  after  Jife  for 
his  mean  Dissenter's  education ;  and  he  ad- 
ded that  there  was  a  fifth  language,  beside 
those  recounted,  in  which  it  had  been  Mr. 
Morton's  endeavor  to  practise  and  improve 
his  scholars.  *  He  read  all  his  lectures; 
gave  all  his  systems,  whether  of  philosophy 
or  divinity;  and  had  all  his  declaimings 
and  dissertations ;  in  English.  We  were 
not  critics  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  per- 
fect in  languages,  and  perfectly  ignorant, 
if  that  term  may  be  allowed,  of  our  mother 
tongue.  We  were  not  destitute  of  lan- 
guages, but  we  were  made  masters  of  Eng- 
lish ;  and  more  of  us  excelled  in  that  par- 
ticular, than  of  any  school  at  that  time.' 

So  passed  the  youth  of.  Daniel  Foe,  in 
what  may  be  well  accounted  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  English  training.     With  sharp  and 
strong  faculties,  with  early  and  active  zeal, 
he   looked   out   from   his   honest   father's 
home  and  his  liberal  teacher's  study,  upon 
a  course  of  public  events  well  fitted  to  en- 
force, by  dint  of  bitter  contrast,  the  value 
of  high  courage,  of  stern  integrity,  and  of 
unbending  faithfulness.     He  would  be  told, 
by  all  whom  he  esteemed,  of  the  age  of 
great  deeds  and  thoughts  which  had  lately 
passed  away ;   and  thus  early  would  learn 
the  difference,  on  which  he  dwelt  in  one  of 
his  first  writings,  between  the  grand  old 
blind   schoolmaster  of  Bunhill-fields,  just 
buried  in  his  father's  parish  of  Cripplegate, 
and  the  ribald  crowd  of  profligate  poets 
lounging  and  sauntering  in  St.  James'a. 
There  is  no  better  school   for  the  love  of 
virtue,  than  that  of  hatred  and  contempt  (or 
vice.    He  would  hear  discussed^  with  fer-> 
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vid  and  honest  indignation,  the  recall  of  the 
indulgence  in  1674,  after  the  measures 
for  relief  of  Dissent  had  been  defeated ; 
the  persecution  of  Baxter  and  Manlon  in 
the  following  year ;  the  subsequent  gross 
interference  of  the  Bishops  against  a  final 
effort  for  accommodation ;  and  the  6erce 
cruelty  of  the  penal  laws  against  Noncon- 
formists, between  1676  and  1678.  Then, 
in  the  latter  memorable  year,  he  would  find 
himself  involved  in  that  sudden  and  fierce 
reaction  of  the  Anti-papist  feeling  of  the 
time,  which,  while  Protestants  and  Presby- 
terians were  groaning  under  a  Popish 
prince,  sent  numberless  innocent  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  to  Protestant  and  Pres- 
byterian scaffolds. 

When  the  rage  of  the  so-called  Popish 
Plot  burst  forth,  Mr.  Morton's  favorite  pu- 
pil was  in  his  seventeenth  year.  We  need 
not  say  how  freely  we  condemn  that  miser- 
able madness;  or  in  what  scorn  we  hold 
the  false-hearted  spies  and  truculent  mur- 
derers, whose  worthless  evidence  sacrificed 
so  many  noble  and  gentle  lives.  But  we  as 
little  doubt  that,  to  honest  Presbyterians 
then  existing,  the  thing  was  not  that  cruel 
folly  it  now  seems  to  us ;  and  we  can  un- 
derstand their  welcoming  at  last,  in  even 
that  wild  frenzy,  a  popular  denunciation  of 
the  faith  which  they  kne^v  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  both  civil  and  religious  liberty,  yet 
knew  to  be  the  faith  of  him  who  held  and 
of  him  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
Out  of  the  villany  of  the  Court  sprang  this 
counter-villany  of  Titus  Oates;  and  the 
meetings  in  which  that  miscreant  har- 
angued the  London  citizens,  were  the  first 
effectual  demonstration  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  II.  We  will  not  wonder, 
then,  that  there  was  often  to  be  seen  among 
his  crowds  of  excited  listeners,  but  less  ex- 
cited than  they,  a  middle-sized,  spare,  ac- 
tive, keen-eyed  youth, — the  son  of  Mr.  Foe 
of  Cripplegate. 

At  these  meetings  were  first  heard  ban- 
died from  side  to  side,  the  two  not  least 
ijiemorable  words  in  English  history.  Then 
broke  forth,  when  the  horrible  cruelties  of 
Lati'derdale  were  the  theme,  groans  of  sym- 
pathy for  those  tortured  Cameronians  who 
lived  on  the  refuse,  the  '  weak  *  of  the  milk, 
and  so  had  got  the  Scotch  name  of  Whtgs ; 
then,  when  justification  was  sought  for  like 
cruelties  and  tortures  against  the  opposite 
faith,  shouts  of  execration  were  hurled 
against  the  Papists  who  would  murder  Ti- 
tus Oates,  and  who,  for  their  thieving  and 
fiUanoaa  tendencies,  had  got  the  Irish  name 
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of  Tories.  Young  Poe  remembered  this  in 
after  life ;  and  described  the  blustering  he- 
ro of  these  scenes,  with  a  squat  figure,  a 
vulgar  drawling  voice,  and  (right  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  broad  Bat  face)  a  mouth  of  fit  ca- 
pacity for  the  huge  lies  it  uttered,  '  calling 
every  man  a  Tory  that  opposed  him  in  dis- 
course.' For  be  it  noted  to  the  credit  of 
the  youth's  sagacity,  he  did  not  even  now, 
to  adopt  his  own  expression,  '  come  up  to 
all  the  extravagances  of  some  people  in 
their  notions  of  the  Popish  plot.'  He  be- 
lieved, indeed,  that  wherever  sincere  Pope- 
ry was,  a  conspiracy  to  act  in  conformity 
with  it  would  not  be  far  off*.  '  I  never 
blame  men  who,  professing  principles  de- 
structive of  the  constitution  they  live  under, 
and  believing  it  their  just  right  to  supplant 
it,  act  in  conformity  to  the  principles  they 
profess.  I  believe,  if  I  were  a  Papist,  I 
should  do  the  same.  But  when  we  ran  up 
that  plot  to  general  massacres,  fleets  of  pil- 
grims, bits  and  bridles,  knives,  handcuffs, 
and  a  thousand  such  things,  I  confess, 
though  a  boy,  I  could  not  then,  nor  can 
now  come  up  to  them.  And  my  reasons 
were,  as  they  still  are,  because  I  see  no 
cause  to  believe  the  Papists  to  be  fools, 
whatever  else  we  had  occasion  to  think 
them.' 

So  saved  from  the  general  folly  of  the 
Presbyterian  party,  and  intolerant  only  be- 
cause a  larger  toleration  was  at  stake,  this 
manly  and  sagacious  lad  needed  neither 
knife  nor  handcuff  to  save  himself  from  a 
Papist.  He  walked  through  the  thick  of 
the  riots  with  reliance  on  a  stout  oaken 
cudgel,  which  he  called  his  '  Protestant 
flail;'  and  laughed  at  the  monstrous  lies 
that  fed  the  vulgar  cravings,  and  kept  tav* 
erns  agape  with  terror.  See  him  enter  one, 
and  watch  the  eager  group.  A  fellow  bawls 
forth  the  last  invention  against '  the  Papish- 
es.'  It  concerns  the  new  building  honest 
men  took  such  pride  in,  and  Papists,  for  a 
reason,  hated  so.  It  is  about  the  '  tall  bully' 
of  a  Monument;  and  every  body  pricks  up 
his  ears.  What  has  happened  T  *  Why, 
last  night,  six  Frenchmen  came  up  and 
stole  away  the  monument ;  and  but  for  the 
watch  who  stopped  them  as  they  were  go- 
ing over  the  bridge,  and  made  them  carry 
it  back  again,  they  tnight,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  carried  it  over  into  France.' 
'  These  Papishes  will  never  have  done.'  Is 
the  tale  incredible?  Not  half  so  much,  as 
that  some  of  those  assembled  should  stare 
and  doubt  it.  But  now  steps  forward  'Mr. 
Daniel  Foe.'    He  repeats  the  story;  and 
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tells  the  unbelievers  to  satisfy  their  doubts 
by  going  to  the  spot,  '  where  they'd  see  the 
workmen  employed  in  making  all  fast  again.' 
The  simpletons  'swallowed  the  joke,  and  de- 
parted quite  satisfied.'  The  touch  of  re- 
ality sent  it  down.  A  genius  for  homely 
fiction  had  strolled  into  the  tavern,  and 
found  its  first  victims.  They  deserved  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  the  reading  of  Robinson 
Crusoe, 

But  the  strolling  into  taverns?  It  is  lit- 
tle likely  that  Mr.  Morton  or  the  elder  Mr. 
Foe  would  have  sanctioned  it ;  but  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  was  no  longer,  as  it 
once  had  been,  the  youth's  destination. 
He  seems  to  have  desired  a  more  active 
sphere ;  and  was  put  to  the  business  of  com- 
merce. His  precise  employment  has  been 
questioned  ;  but  when  his  libellers  in  later 
life  called  him  a  hosier,  he  said  he  had  nev- 
er been  apprentice  to  that  craf^,  though  he 
had  been  a  trader  in  it;  and  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that,  in  seven  years  from  the  pres- 
ent date,  be  had  a  large  agency  in  Free- 
man's Court,  Cornhill,  as  a  kind  of  middle- 
man between  the  manufacturer  and  the  re- 
tail trader.  He  was  a  freeman  of  London, 
by  his  birth ;  on  embarking  in  this  busi- 
ness of  hose-factor,  he  entered  the  livery ; 
and  he  wrote  his  name  in  the  Chamberlain's 
book,  'Daniel  Foe.' 

Seven  eventful  years.  Trade  could  not 
so  absorb  him,  but  that  he  watched  them 
with  eager  interest.  Nor  without  hope. 
Hope  would  brighten  in  that  sensible,  man- 
ly heart,  when  it  most  deserted  weaker 
men's.  When  the  King,  alarmed,  flung  off 
his  lounging  sloth  for  crueller  enjoyments ; 
when  lampoons  and  ballads  of  the  streets 
became  fiercer  than  even  Portsmouth's  im- 
pudence ;  when  such  serious  work  was 
afoot,  that  a  satire  by  Dryden  counted  more 
at  court  than  an  indecency  by  Rochester; 
when  bills  to  exclude  a  Popish  succession 
were  lost  in  the  Upper  House  but  by  a  pha- 
lanx of^  Protestant  Bishops,  and  the  Lower 
House,  that  had  passed  them,  rudely  dis- 
solved by  a  furious  Monarch  and  intempe- 
rately  assailed  by  his  servile  churchmen, 
was  calmly  defended  by  a  Sydney  and  a 
Somers ;  when  the  legitimate  field  of  hon- 
est warfare  closed,  dark  conspiracies  and 
treasons  took  its  place,  and  the  boasts  of 
the  reckless  Shaftesbury  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  that  he'd  walk  the  King  leisure- 
ly out  of  his  dominions,  and  make  the  Duke 
of  York  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  like  Cain : 
— ^no  fear  was  likely  to  depress,  and  no 
bragging  was  needed  to  keep  in  hope,  a 
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shrewd,  clear  intellect.  The  young  Corn- 
hill  merchant  told  his  countrymen  after- 
wards, how  it  had  gone  with  him  then; 
how  tyranny  had  taught  him  the  value  of 
liberty,  Popery  the  danger  of  passive  pulpits, 
and  oppression  how  to  prize  the  fence  of 
laws;  with  what  interest  he  had  observed 
the  sudden  visit  of  the  King's  nephew,  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  already  the  hero  of  the 
Protestant  liberties  of  Europe,  and  lately 
wedded  to  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the 
throne;  of  what  light  esteem  he  held  the 
monarch's  disregard  of  that  kinsman's  pru- 
dent counsel;  and  with  what  generous  an- 
ger, yet  unshrinking  spirit,  he  saw  the  men 
who  could  not  answer  Algernon  Sydney's 
Book,  erect  a  scaffold  to  take  off  his  head. 

It  v^s  his  first  brave  impulse  to  author- 
ship of  his  own.  In  the  year  made  infa- 
mous by  the  judicial  murders  of  Russell  and 
Sydney,  he  published  his  first  political  es- 
say. It  was  a  prose  lampoon  on  High 
Church  absurdities ;  and,  with  much  that 
would  not  bear  present  revival,  bore  the 
stamp  of  a  robust  new  mind,  fresh  from  the 
reading  of  Rabelais.  It  stirred  the  veteran 
libeller  L'Estrange,  and  pamphlet  followed 
pamphlet.  It  needs  not  to  touch  the  con- 
troversy now.  It  is  dead  and  gone.  Ox- 
ford herself  repudiates,  with  shame,  the  de- 
cree she  passed  in  full  Convocation  on  the 
day  of  Russell's  execution ;  promulgating, 
on  pain  of  infamy  here  and  damnation  here- 
after, the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  pas- 
sive obedience :  and  anathematizing  twen- 
ty-seven propositions  from  Milton,  Baxter, 
and  Godwin,  Bellarmine,  Buchanan,  and 
Hobbes,  as  seditious,  scandalous,  impious, 
blasphemous,  heretical,  and  damnable. 

Having  fleshed  his  maiden  pen,  the  young 
merchant  soon  resumed  it,  in  a  cause  again 
involving  religious  liberty ;  with  a  spirit  in 
advance  of  his  party ;  and  with  force,  de- 
cision and  success.  The  reign  of  Charles 
was  now  setting,  in  a  sullen,  dire  persecu- 
tion. Chapels  were  shut ;  ministers  dying 
in  jail ;  congregations  scattered.  A  roan 
who  would  not  take  the  sacrament  was 
whipped  or  pilloried  ;  a  man  who  would  not 
take  it  kneeling,  was  plundered  or  impris- 
oned. '  See  there  !'  cried  the  sharp  strong 
sense  of  Daniel  Foe,  (business  bad  taken 
him  to  Windsor,  and  he  had  sauntered  into 
St.  George's  chapel  with  a  friend) — *  See 
that  altar-piece  !  Our  Saviour  admbisters 
his  last  supper  to  his  disciples  sitting  round 
the  table ;  and,  because  we  would  copy  that 
posture,  the  government  oppresses  us.'  AI* 
most  as  he  spoke,  the  end  was  approaching. 
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Evelyn  had  seen  the  Ring  the  past  Sunday 
evening,  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concu- 
bines, Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Maza- 
rine. A  French  boy  sang  love-songs  in  a 
glorious  gallery  ;  and,  round  a  table  groan- 
ing with  a  bank  of  two  thousand  golden 
pieces,  a  crew  of  profligate  courtiers  drank 
and  gambled.  '  Six  days  aAer  all  was  in 
the  dust ;'  and  caps  in  the  air  for  James  the 
Second. 

Of  the  new  monarch's  greetings,  the 
most  grovelling  were  the  churchmen's  and 
the    lawyers'.      The    Bishop  of  Chester 
preached  the  divinity  and  infallibility  of 
Kings ;  the  Temple  benchers  and  barristers 
went  to  court  with  the  assurance  that  high 
prerogative,  '  in  its  fullest  extent,'  was  the 
subject's  best  security  for  liberty  and  prop- 
erty ;  and  in  every  pulpit  thanksgivings  re- 
sounded.    In  the  first  months  of  the  reign, 
our  hose-factor  of  Freeman's  Yard  heard  it 
publicly  preached  from  one  of  these  pulpits, 
that  if  the  King  commanded  the  subject's 
head,  and  sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it, 
the  subject  was  bound  to  submit,  and  as  far 
as  possible,  facilitate  his  own  decapitation. 
Close  upon  this  came  the  sudden  tidings  of 
Monniouth's   ill-fated   landing;    and  of  a 
small    band  of  daring  citizens  who  took 
horse  and  joined  him,  Daniel  Foe  was  one. 
Perhaps  he  thought  his  head  nearer  danger 
than  it  was,  and  worth  a  stroke  for  safety. 
He  knew  at  any  rate,  but  the  better  sides 
of  Monmouth's  character.     He  admired  his 
popular  manners.     '  None  so  beautiful,  so 
brave  as  Absalom.'    He  had  seen  him  among 
the  people  in  their  sports  ;  at  races  and  at 
games;   and  thought  his  bearing  sensible 
and  manly.     What  matter  if  Lucy  Waters 
was  his  mother  ?     He  knew  him  a  sincere 
Protestant,  and  a  lover  of  civil   freedom. 
He  remembered  the  more  kindly  his  dis- 
grace in  the  reign  just  passed,  for  having 
vainly  striven  to  moderate  Episcopal  cruel- 
ties in  Scotland,  when  he  saw  the  first  Scot- 
tish act  of  the  reign  just  begun,  in  a  law  to 
inflict  death  on  conventicle  preachers.     In 
a  word,  our  incipient  rebel  made  no  nice 
balance  of  danger  and  success.     He  saw 
what  seemed  to  him  liberty  on  the  one  side, 
and    slavery   on  the  other ;    and  resolved, 
with  whatever  fortune,  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  good  cause.     He   mounted  horse  and 
joined  the  invaders ;  was  with  them  in  Bris- 
tol   and  at  Bath;    and  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  crash  that  followed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  while  Bishops 
Turner  and  Ken  were  prolonging  Mon- 
mouth's agonies  on  the  scaffold,  for  the 


chance  of  a  declaration  in  favor  of  divine 
right  and  non-resistance;  and  while  Jef- 
freys' bloody  campaign,  through  the  scenes 
of  the  late  rebellion,  was  consigning  his 
master  and  himself  to  eternal  infamy  ;  the 
young  rebel-citizen  had  effected  a  passage 
over  seas.  At  about  this  time,  he  certainly 
was  absent  from  England  ;  as  certainly  had 
embarked  some  capital  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  trade ;  and  no  one  h^  ques- 
tioned his  narrow  escape  from  the  clutch 
of  Jeffreys.  The  mere  escape  had  been 
enough  for  other  men.  His  practical,  un- 
wearying versatile  energy,  made  it  the 
means  of  new  adventnre ;  the  source  of  a 
larger  experience ;  the  incentive  to  a  more 
active  life.  He  had  seen  Spain,  Germany, 
and  France,  before  he  again  saw  Freeman's 
Court,  Cornhill;  and  when  be  returned,  it 
was  with  the  name  he  has  made  immortal. 
He  was  now  Daniel  De  Foe. 

Whether  the  change  was  a  piece  of  in- 
nocent vanity  picked  up  in  his  travels,  or 
had  any  more  serious  motive,  it  would  be 
idle  to  inquire.  By  both  names  he  was 
known  to  the  last ;  but  his  books  in  almost 
every  instance,  bore  that  by  which  he  is 
known  to  posterity.  He  found  a  strange 
scene  in  progress  on  his  return.  The 
power  of  the  King  to  dispense  with  the 
laws  had  been  affirmed  by  eleven  out  of  the 
twelve  judges;  and  he  saw  this  monstrous 
power  employed  to  stay  the  as  monstrous 
persecution  of  Nonconformists  and  Dissent- 
ers. A  license  purchased  for  fifly  shillings 
had  opened  the  prison  doors  of  Richard 
Baxter ;  but  the  sturdy  lovers  of  freedom 
who  purchased  that  license,  acknowledged, 
in  the  act  of  doing  it,  that  they  placed  the 
King  above  the  laws.  It  was  a  state  of 
things  in  which  men  of  the  clearest  sight 
had  lost  their  way,  and  the  steadiest  were 
daily  stumbling.  William  Penn  had  gone 
up  to  court  with  a  deputation  of  thanks ; 
he  was  seconded  by  not  a  few  Presbyteri- 
ans ;  he  had  the  support  of  all  those  classes  of 
Dissent  whose  idea  of  religion  rejected  al* 
together  the  alliance  of  civil  government ; 
and  though  the  main  Presbyterian  body 
stood  aloof,  it  was  in  an  attitude  of  deference 
and  fear,  without  dignity,  without  self-reli- 
ance. For  a  while  De  Foe  looked  on  in 
silence ;  and  then  resolvedly  took  his 
•nurse. 

Of  James  the  Second's  sincerity  there  is 
no  doubt ;  and  as  little  of  his  bigotry  and 
meanness.  He  had  the  obstinate  weakness 
of  his  father.  *  There  goes  an  honest  gen- 
tleman,' said  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
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some  year  or  two  later,  'who  lost  three 
kingdoms  for  a  mass.'  His  uo wearied,  sole 
endeavor,  from  the  hour  in  which  he  as- 
cended the  throne  to  that  in  which  he  was 
hurled  from  it,  was  to  establish  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  England.  When  the 
church  that  had  declared  resistance  un- 
christian, and  proffered  him  unconditional 
obedience,  refused  him  a  single  benefice, 
fat  or  lean,  and  kept  his  hungering  Popish 
doctor^  outside  the  butteries  of  her  Oxford 
.Colleges  ;  the  Dissenters  became  his  hope. 
If  he  could  array  Dissent  against  the  Church, 
there  was  an  entrance  yet  for  Rome.  It 
was  his  passion.  He  had  none  other.  It 
stood  him  in  the  stead  of  every  other  faith. 
When  the  game  went  wholly  against  him, 
he  had  no  better  courage.  He  thought  but 
of  '  raising  the  host,'  and  winning  it  that 
way. 

De  Foe  understood  both  game  and  gam- 
bler. We  could  name  no  man  of  the  time 
who  understood  them  so  clearly  as  this 
young  trader  of  Cornhill.  He  saw  the  false 
position  of  all  parties;  the  blundering  clash 
of  interest?,  the  wily  complications  of  poli- 
cy. He  spoke  with  contempt  of  a  Church 
that,  with  its  '  fawning,  whining,  canting 
sermons,'  had  played  the  Judas  to  its  Sove- 
reign. He  condemned  the  address-mak- 
ing Dissenters,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  reli- 
{ious  liberty,  had  forgotten  civil  freedom. 
[e  exposed  the  conduct  of  the  King,  as,  in 
plain  words,  a  fraudulent  project '  to  create 
a  feud  between  Dissenters  and  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  so  destroy  both  in  the  end.' 
And,  with  emphatic  eloquence,  he  exhorted 
the  Presbyterian  party,  that  now,  if  ever, 
they  should  make  just  and  reasonable  terms 
with  the  Church ;  that  now  if  ever,  should 
her  assumption  of  superiority,  her  disdain 
of  equal  intercourse,  her  denial  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  be  effectually  rebuked  ;  that 
between  the  devil  sick  and  the  devil  well, 
there  was  a  monstrous  difference ;  and  that, 
failing  any  present  assertion  of  rights  and 
guaranties,  It  would  be  hopeless  to  expect 
them  when  she  should  have  risen,  once 
more  strengthened,  from  her  humble  diet 
and  her  recumbent  posture. 

The  advice  and  warning  were  urged  in 
two  masterly  publications.  The  Dissenters 
condemned  them,  and  took  every  occasion 
to  disclaim  their  author.  De  Foe  had  look* 
ed  for  no  less.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
he  found  himself  that  solitary,  resolute, 
independent  thinker,  which,  up  to  his  sev- 
entieth year,  he  remained.  What  he  calls 
the  '  grave,  weak,  good  men '  of  the  party, 
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I  did  not  fail  to  tell  him  of  his  youth  and  in- 
e^tperience  ;  but  for  all  that  fell  out,  he  had 
prepared  himself  abundantly.  '  He  that 
will  serve  men,  must  not  promise  himself 
that  he  shall  not  anger  them.  I  have  been 
exercised  in  this  usage  even  from  a  youth. 
I  had  their  reproaches  when  I  blamed  their 
credulity  and  confidence  in  the  flatteries 
and  caresses  of  Popery ;  and  when  I  pro- 
tested against  addresses  of  thanks  for  an 
illegal  liberty  of  conscience  founded  on  a 
dispensing  power.'  He  was  thus  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  transcendent  art  of  thinking 
and  standing  alone. 

Whoso  can  do  this  manfully,  will  find 
himself  least  disposed  to  he  alone,  when 
any  great  good  thing  is  in  progress.  De 
Foe  would  have  worked  with  the  meanest 
of  the  men  who  opposed  him,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation's  deliverance.  He  knew 
that  Dyckvelt  was  now  in  England,  in  com- 
munication with  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties iu  the  state.  He  had  always  honored 
the  steady-purposed  Dutchman's  master  as 
the  head  of  the  league  of  the  great  Europe- 
an confederacy,  which  wanted  only  Eng- 
land to  complete  its  noble  purposes.  He 
believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  that  prince, 
connected  both  by  birth  and  marriage  with 
the  English  throne,  to  watch  the  course  of 
public  affairs  iu  a  country,  which  by  even 
the  natural  course  of  succession,  he  might 
be  called  to  govern.  But  he  despised  the 
Tory  attempt  to  mix  up  a  claim  of  legiti- 
macy with  the  greater  design  of  elective 
sovereignty  ;  and  laughed  with  the  hottest 
of  the  Jacobites  at  the  miserable  warming- 
pan  plot.  He  felt,  and  was  the  first  to  state 
it  in  print  at  the  time,  that  the  title  to  the 
throne  was  but  in  another  form  the  more 
sacred  title  of  the  people  to  their  liberties. 
So  he  mounted  his  '  rebel '  horse  once  more 
when  he  heard  of  the  landing  at  Torbay. 
He  was  with  the  army  of  William  when 
James  precipitately  fled ;  he  was  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords  when  Hampden  took 
up  the  vote  of  non-allegianc,e  to  a  Popish 
sovereign,  and  when  the  memorable  reso- 
lution of  the  13th  of  February  declared 
that  no  king  had  reigned  in  England  since 
the  day  of  James's  flight ;  he  heard  Wil- 
liam's first  speech  to  the  Houses  five  days 
later;  and  'gallantly  mounted  and  richly 
accoutred,'  he  was  foremost  in  the  citizen 
troop  of  volunteer  horse,  who  were  Wil- 
liam and  Mary's  guard  of  honor  at  their 
first  visit  to  Guildhall. 

De  Foe  never  ceased  to  commemorate 
William's  bearing  in  these  passages  of  his 
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life.  While  the  confention  debates  were 
in  proj^reas,  the  calmly  resolute  Stadthdd- 
er  had  staid,  secluded,  at  St.  James's.  Sy- 
cophants  sought  access  to  him,  counsellors 
would  have  advised  with  him  in  vain.  He 
invited  no  popularity ;  he  courted  no  par- 
ty. The  only  Tory  chief  who  spoke  with 
him,  came  back  to  tell  his  friends  that  he 
set  '  little  value  on  a  crown.'  The  strife, 
the  heat,  the  violent  animosity,  the  doubt- 
ful §ucces8 — all  which  in  these  celebrated 
debates  seemed  to  affect  his  life  and  for- 
tune— moved  him  not.  He  desired  nothing 
to  be  concealed  from  him ;  he  said  noth- 
ing to  his  informants.  This  only  was 
known — he  would  not  hold  his  Crown  by 
the  apron-strings  of  his  wife.  He  would 
not  reign  but  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign. 'They  are  an  inconstant  people, 
Marshal/  he  quietly  observed  to  Schom- 
berg. 

Here,  then,  was  a  man  who  could  also 
stand  alone.  Here  was  a  King  for  such  a 
subject  as  De  Foe.  And  the  admiration 
conceived  of  him  by  the  citizen  merchant 
deepened  into  passion.  He  reverenced 
him,  loved,  and  honored  him ;  and  kept 
as  a  festive  day  in  his  house,  even  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  the  day  on  which  he  was 
born  and  landed.  Its  first  celebration  was 
held  at  a  country  house  in  Tooting,  which 
it  would  seem  De  Foe  now  occupied  ;  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  in  itself  some  proof 
of  what  we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  that 
the  resolute,  practical  habits  of  this  ear- 
nest, busy  man,  were  not  unattended  by  that 
genial  warmth  of  nature  which  alone  gives 
strength  of  character  such  as  his,  and  with- 
out which  never  public  virtue,  and  rarely  pri- 
vate, comes  quite  to  its  maturity.  In  this  vil- 
lage, too,  in  this  year  of  the  Revolution,  we 
find  him  occupied  in  erecting  a  meeting- 
house; indrawingtogether  a  Nonconformist 
congregation ;  and  in  providing  a  man  of 
learning  for  their  minister.  It  was  an  object 
al  ways  near  his  heart  For  every  new  found- 
ation of  that  kind  went  some  way  toward  the 
rendering  Dissent  a  permanent  separate 
interest,  and  an  independent  political 
body,  in  the  State ;  and  the  Church's  reviv- 
ing heats  made  the  task  at  once  imperative 
aii^  easy.  Wherever  intemperate  language, 
and  overbearing  arrogant  persecution,  are 
characteristics  of  the  highest  churchmen 
— should  we  marvel  that  sincere  church- 
goers turn-  frighted  from  the  flame  inces- 
santly flickering  about  those  elevated  rods, 
which  they  had  innocently  looked  to  for 
safe  conductors  ? 
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But  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  and  enjoy* 
ments,  there  came  a  stroke  of  evil  fortune. 
He  had  married  some  little  time  before 
this,  (nothing  further  is  known  on  that 
head,  but  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
had  two  wives,  the  first  named  Mary,  and 
the  second  Susannah;)  and,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  family  growing  up  around  him, 
he  saw  his  fortune  swept  suddenly  away 
by  a  large,  unsuccessful  adventure.  One 
angry  creditor  took  out  a  Commission  of 
Bankruptcy ;  and  De  Foe,  submitting 
meanwhile  to  the  rest  a  proposition  for 
amicable  settlement,  fled  from  London. 
A  prison  paid  no  debts,  he  said.  *  The 
cruelty  of  your  laws  against  debtors,  with- 
out distinction  of  honest  or  dishonest,  is 
the  shame  of  your  nation.  He  who  is  una- 
ble to  pay  his  debts  at  once,  may  be  able 
to  pay  them  at  leisure ;  and  you  should 
uot  meanwhile  murder  him  by  law.'  So, 
from  himself  to  his  fellow  men,  he  reason- 
ed always.  No  wrong  or  wretchedness 
ever  befel  De  Foe,  which  he  did  not  turn 
to  the  use  and  profit  of  his  kind.  To  what 
he  now  struggled  with,  through  two  des- 
perate years,  they  mainly  owed,  seven  years 
later,  that  many  most  atrocious  iniquities 
prevailing  in  the  bankrupt  refuges  of  White' 
friars  and  the  Mint  were  repressed  by  stat- 
ute ;  and  that  the  small  relief  of  William's 
act  was  at  least  reluctantly  vouchsafed. 
He  had  pressed  the  subject  with  all  his 
power  of  plain  strong  sense;  and  with  a 
kind  of  rugged  impressiveness,  as  of  the  cry 
of  a  sufferer. 

His  place  of  retreat  appears  to  have  been 
in  Bristol.  Doubtless  he  had  merchant 
friends  there.  An  acquaintance  of  his  last 
excellent  biographer,  (Walter  Wilson,) 
mentions  it  as  an  honorable  tradition  in 
his  family,  that  at  this  time  one  of  his  Bris- 
tol ancestors  had  often  seen  and  spoken 
with  '  the  great  De  Foe.'  They  called 
him  the  Sunday  Oantleman,  he  said  ;  be- 
cause, through  fear  of  the  bailiffs,  he  did 
not  dare  to  appear  in  public  upon  any  oth- 
er day  ;  while  on  that  day  he  was  sure  to 
be  seen,  with  a  fine  flowing  wig,  lace  ruf- 
fles, and  a  sword  by  his  side,  passing  through 
the  Bristol  streets.  But  no  time  was  lost 
with  De  Foe :  whether  watched  by  bailiffs, 
or  laid  hold  of  by  their  betters.  He  wrote, 
in  his  present  retirement,  that  famous  Es- 
say, which  went  far  to  form  the  intellect 
and  direct  the  pursuits  of  the  most  clear 
and  practical  genius  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury. 'There  was  also,'  says  Benjamin 
Franklin,   describing  the  little  library  in 
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his  uncle's  house,  '  a  hook  of  De  Foe's, 
called  an  Essay  on  Projects,  which  per- 
haps gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking  that  had 
an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  fu- 
ture events  of  my  life.' 

He  composed  the  Essay  here ;  though  it 
was  not  published  until  two  years  later. 
What  the  tendency  of  the  age  would  be 
(partly  by  the  influence  of  the  Revolution, 
for  commerce  and  religious  freedom  have 
ever  prospered  together ;  partly  by  the  fi- 
nancial necessities  of  the  war,  and  the  im- 
pulse thereby  given  to  projects  and  adven- 
ture) he  promptly  discerned,  and  would 
have  turned  to  profitable  uses  in  this  most 
shrewd,  wise,  and  memorable  piece  of  writ- 
ing. It  suggested  reforms  in  the  system 
of  banking,  and  a  plan  for  central  country 
banks ;  it  pointed  out  the  enormous  advan- 
tages of  an  efficient  improvement  of  the 
public  roads,  as  a  source  of  public  benefit 
and  revenue ;  it  recommended,  for  the  safe- 
ty of  trade,  a  mitigation  of  the  law  against 
the  honest  bankrupt,  and  a  more  effectual 
law  against  practised  knavery  ;  it  proposed 
the  general  establishment  of  offices  for  insur- 
ance, '  in  every  caseofrisk;'  it  impressively 
enforced  the  expediency  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, and  of  a  kiud  of  Savings  Bank,  among 
the  poor ;  and,  with  eloquence  and  clear- 
sightedness far  in  advance  of  the  time,  it  urg- 
ed the  solemn  necessity  of  a  greater  care  of 
lunatics,  which  it  described  as  '  a  particu- 
lar rent-charge  on  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind.' 

,  A  man  may.aflbrd  to  live  alone  who  can 
make  solitude  eloquent  with  such  designs 
as  these.  What  life  there  is  in  them! 
what  a  pregnant  power  and  wisdom,  thrown 
broad-cast  over  the  fields  of  the  future ! 
It  might  not  be  ill,  it  seems  to  us,  to  trans- 
fer to  this  bankrupt  fugitive,  this  Sunday 
Gentleman,  and  every  day  earnest  Work- 
man, with  no  better  prospect  than  a  bailifl* 
visible  from  his  guarded  window,  some  part 
of  that  honor  and  glory  we  too  freely  as- 
sign to  more  prosperous  actors  in  the  busy 
period  of  the  Revolution.  Gould  we  move 
by  the  four  days'  Bristol  coach  to  London, 
iirom  the  side  of  our  hero,  it  would  be  but 
a  paltry  scene  that  awaited  us  there.  We 
should  find  the  great  sovereign  obliged  to 
repose  his  trust  where  no  man  could  trust 
with  safety.  There  would  the  first  rank 
growth  of  the  new-gotten  Liberty  greet  us 
in  its  most  repulsive  forms.  There  we 
should  see  the  double  game  of  treachery  to 
the  reigning  and  to  the  banished  sovereign, 
played  out  with  unscrupuloos  perfidy  by 
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rival  statesmen ;  opposition  and  office  but 
varying  the  sides  of  treason,  from  William 
to  James.  There  would  be  the  versatile 
Halifax,  receiving  a  Jacobite  agent  '  with 
open  arms.'  There  would  be  the  dry,  re- 
served Godolphin,  engaged  in  double  ser- 
vice, though  without  a  single  bribe,  to  his 
actual  and  to  his  lawful  sovereign.  There 
would  be  the  soldier  Churchill,  paid  by 
William,  taking  secret  gold  from  James, 
and  tarnishing  his  imperishable  name  with 
an  infamous  treachery  to  Eugland. 

And  all  this,  wholly  unredeemed  by  the 
wit  and  literature  which  graced  the  years 
of  noisy  faction  to  which  it  was  the  prelude. 
As  yet  Pope  was  an  infant  in  the  cradle ; 
Addison  and  Steele  were  boys  at  school ; 
Bolingbroke  was  reading  Greek  at  Christ 
Church ;  and  Swifl  was  amanuensis  in  Sir 
William  Temple's  house,  for  his  board  and 
twenty  pounds  a-year.  The  laureatship 
of  Dryden  has  fallen  on  Shadwell ;  even 
Garth's  Dispensary  has  not  yet  been  writ; 
Mr.  Tate  and  Mr.  Brady  are  dividing  the 
town ;  the  noble  accents  of  Locke  on  be- 
half of  toleration  are  inaudible  in  the  press ; 
— but  Sir  Richard  Biackmore  prepares  his 
Bpics;  and  Bishop  Burnet  sits  down  in 
some  terrible  passion,  to  write  a  character 
in  his  History.  We  are  well  content  to 
return  to  Bristol,  and  take  humbler  part 
with  the  fortunes  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

We  have  not  recounted  all  the  projects 
of  his  Essay  The  great  design  of  Educa* 
tion  was  embraced  in  it,  and  a  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  Letters.  It  proposed  an 
Academy,  on  the  plan  of  that  founded  in 
in  France  by  Richelieu,  to  '  encourage  po- 
lite learning,  establish  purity  of  style,  and 
advance  the  so  much  neglected  faculty  of 
correct  language ;' — urging  upon  William, 
how  worthy  of  his  high  destiny  it  would  be 
to  eclipse  Louis  Quatorxe  in  the  peaceful 
arts,  as  much  as  he  had  eclipsed  him  in 
the  field  of  battle.  Nor  let  us  omit  recital 
of  the  military  college  he  would  have  rais- 
ed ;  of  his  project  for  abolition  of  impress- 
ment ;  and  of  his  college  for  the  education 
of  women.  His  rare  and  high  opinion  of 
women  had  given  him  a  just  contempt  for 
the  female  training  of  his  time.  He  could 
not  think,  he  said,  that  God  ever  made 
them  so  delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  to 
be  only  stewards  of  our  houses,  ccK>ks,  and 
slaves.  'A  woman,  well-bred  and  well 
taught,  furnished  with  the  additional  ac- 
complishments of  knowledge  and  behaTiour, 
is  a  creature  without  comparison.  Her  so- 
ciety is  the  emblem  of  sublimer  enjoyments ; 
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she  is  all  softness  and  sweetness,  love,  wit, 
and  delight.'  The  passage  reminds  us  of 
the  best  writings  of  Steele. 

His  Bristol  exile  was  now  closed,  by  the 
desired   arrangement    with    his   creditors. 
They  consented  to  compound  his  liabilities 
for  five  thousand  pounds,  and  to  take  his 
personal  security  for  the  payment.     In  what 
way  he  discharged  this  claim,  and  what  re- 
ward they  had  who  trusted  him,  an  anec- 
dote of  thirteen  years  later  date  (set  down 
in  the  book  of  an  enemy)  will  tell.  While  the 
coffee  houses  raged  against  him  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  reign  of  Anne,  a  knot  of  intempe- 
rate assailants  in  one  of  them  were  suddenly 
interrupted   by  a  person  who  sat  at  a  table 
apart  from  theirs.     '  Come,  gentlemen,'  he 
said, '  let  us  do  justice.     I  know  this  De  Foe 
as  well  as  any  of  you.     I  was  one  of  his 
creditors;  compounded  with  him,  and  dis- 
charged  him  fully.      Years  afterward  he 
sent  for  me ;  and  though  he  was  clearly 
discharged,  he  paid  me  all  the  remainder 
of  his  debt  voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  ac- 
cord ;    and  told  me,  that,  so  far  as  God 
should  enable  him,  he  meant  to  do  so  with 
every  body.'     The  man  added,  that  he  had 
placed  his  signature  to  a  paper  of  acknow- 
ledgement, after  a  long  list  of  other  names. 
Of  many  witnesses  to  the  same  effect,  only 
one  other  need  be  cited.     Four  years  later, 
when  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  scene  of 
a  libel  worse  than  that  of  the  coffee  house 
disputants,  but  with  no  one  to  interrupt  it, 
De  Foe  himself  made  an  unpretending  pub- 
lic statement,  to  the  effect  that  the  sums 
he  had  at  that  time  discharged  of  his  own 
mere  motion,  without  obligation,  '  with  a 
numerous  family,  and  no  help  but  his  own 
industry,'  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand   pounds.      Not    as   a   matter  of 
pride  did  he  state  this,  but  to  intimate  that 
he  had  not  failed  in  duty.    The  discharge 
of  law  could  not  discharge  the  conscience. 
'  The  obligation  of  an  honest  mind  can  nev- 
er die.' 

He  did  not  return  to  Freeman's  Court. 
He  had  other  views.  Some  foreign  mer- 
chants, by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem, desired  to  settle  him  as  a  large  factor 
in  Cadiz  ;  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
leave  England.  It  was  his  secret  hope  to 
be  able  to  serve  the  King.  Nor  had  many 
months  passed  before  we  find  him  '  con- 
cerned with  some  eminent  persons  at 
home/  in  proposing  ways  and  means  to  the 
government  for  raising  money  to  supply  the 
occasions  of  the  war.  Resulting  in  some 
Bort  from  this  employment,  seems  to  have 
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been  the  office  he  held  for  four  years,  (till 
the  determination  of  the  commission,)  of 
Accountant  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
glass  duty.  And  without  violence,  one  may 
suppose  it  to  be  not  distantly  a  part  of  the 
same  desire  to  draw  round  him  a  certain  as- 
sociation with  the  interests  and  fortunes  of 
his  sovereign,  that  he  also  at  this  time  un- 
dertook a  large  adventure  in  the  making  of 
what  were  called  Dutch  pantiles.  He  es- 
tablished extensive  tile-kiln  and  brick-kiln 
works  at  Tilbury,  on  the  Thames ;  where 
it  was  his  boast,  for  several  years,  to  have 
given  employment  '  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred poor  workmen.'  He  took  a  house, 
too,  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  amused 
himself  with  a  sailing  boat  he  kept  there. 

We  fancy  him  now,  not  seldom,  among 
the  rude,  daring  men,  who  made  the  shore 
of  the  great  London  river,  in  those  days,  a 
place  of  danger  and  romance  : — *  Friends 
of  the  sea,  and  foes  of  all  that  live  on  it.' 
He  knew,  it  is  certain,  the  Kyds  as  well  as 
the  Dampiers,  of  that  adventurous,  buca- 
niering.  Ocean  breed.  With  no  violent 
effort,  we  now  imagine  him  fortifying  his 
own  resolution  and  contempt  of  danger  by 
theirs ;  looking,  through  their  rough  and 
reckless  souls,  face  to  face,  with  that  ap- 
palling courage  they  inherited  from  the 
vikings  and  sea-conquerors  of  old  ;  listening 
their  risks  and  wanderings  for  a  theme  of 
robust  example,  some  day,  to  reading  lands- 
men ;  and  already,  it  may  be,  throwing  for^ 
ward  his  pleased  and  stirred  imagination 
into  solitary  wildernesses  and  desert  islands, 
'  placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main.' 

But  for  the  present,  he  turns  back  with  a 
more  practical  and  earnest  interest  to  the 
solitary  resident  at  St.  James's.  It  will  not 
be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  most  unpopu- 
lar man  in  England  now,  was  the  man  who 
had  saved  England.  The  pensioner  of 
France,  the  murderer  of  Vane  and  Sydney, 
had  more  popularity  for  lounging  about 
with  his  spaniels,  and  feeding  the  ducks  in 
St.  James's  Park,  than  was  ever  attained  by 
him  who  had  rescued  and  exalted  two 
great  countries ;  to  whom  the  depressed 
Protestant  interest  throughout  the  world 
owed  its  renovated  hope  and  strength  ;  and 
who  had  gloriously  disputed  Europe  with 
Louis  XrV. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  William  a  fault- 
less Prince ;  but  what  to  princes  who  have 
since  reigned  has  been  a  plain  and  beaten 
path,  was  rendered  so  by  his  experience  and 
example;  and  our  wonder  is,  not  that  he 
stumbled,  but  that  he  was  able  to  walk  at 
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all  in  the  dark  and  thorny  road  be  trav- 
elled. He  undertook  the  vexed,  and  till 
then  unlived,  problem  of  Constitutional 
Government ;  but  he  came  to  rule  us  as  a 
monarch,  and  not  as  a  party  chief.  He, 
whom  foolish  bigots  libel  with  their  admira- 
tion, came  to  unite,  and  not  to  separate  ;  to 
tolerate,  and  not  to  persecute;  to  govern 
one  people,  and  not  to  raise  and  depress  al- 
ternate classes.  Of  the  many  thousand 
Churchmen  who  had  been  preaching  pas- 
sive obedience  befqre  his  arrival,  only  four 
hundred  refused  to  acknowledge  his  gov- 
ernment of  resistance  ;  but  be  lived  to  find 
those  four  hundred  his  most  honorable  foes. 
He  was  overthrown  by  his  Church  in  his 
first  attempt  to  legislate  in  a  spirit  of  equal 
religious  justice.  His  Whig  ministers  with- 
drew from  him  what  they  thought  an  unjust 
prerogative,  because  they  had  given  him 
what  they  thought  a  just  title ;  his  Tory  op- 
position refused  him  what  they  counted  a 
just  prerogative,  on  the  ground  of  what  they 
held  to  be  an  unjust  title.  Tories  joined 
with  Whigs  against  a  standing  army ;  Whigs 
joined  with  Tories  against  a  larger  tolera- 
tion. '  I  can  see  no  difference  between 
them,'  said  William  to  the  elder  Halifax, 
'  but  that  the  Tories  would  cut  my  throat 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Whigs  in  the  after- 
noon.' 

And  yet  there  was  a  difference.  The 
Whigs  would  have  given  him  more  than 
that '  longer  day.'  In  the  Tory  ranks  there 
was  no  public  character  so  pure  as  that  of 
Somers  ;  in  the  High-Church  Bishops  there 
was  no  intellect  equal  to  Burnet's ;  among 
the  Tory  financiers,  there  was  no  such  clear 
accomplishment  and  wit  as  those  of  Charles 
Montagu,  the  later  Halifax.  When.De 
Foe  flung  himself  into  the  struggle  on  the 
King's  behalf,  he  was  careful  to  remember 
this.  .  In  all  his  writings  he  failed  not  to 
enforce  it.  When  he  most  grieved  that 
there  should  be  union  to  exact  from  the 
Deliverer  of  England  what  none  had  ever 
thought  of  exacting  from  her  Enslavers,  it 
was  that  men  so  different  should  compose 
it.  When  he  supported  a  moderate  stand- 
ing army  against  the  Whigs,  it  was  with  a 
Whig  reason ;  that '  not  the  King,  but  the 
sword  of  England  in  the  hand  of  the  King, 
should  secure  peace  and  religious  freedom.' 
When  he  opposed  a  narrow  ciivil-list  against 
the  Whigs,  it  was  with  no  Tory  reason  ;  but 
because  '  William's  perils  have  been  our 
safety,  his  labors  our  ease,  his  cares  our 
comfort,  his  continued  harassing  and  fatigue 
our  continued  calm  and  tranquillity.'     Nay, 
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when  be  opposed  the  King  himself  in  his 
Reasons  against  a  war  with  France^  it  was 
on  a  ground  which  enabled  the  Whigs,  soon 
after,  to  prosecute  and  direct  the  mighty 
struggle  which  for  ever  broke  the  tyranny 
and  supremacy  of  France.  '  He  that  de- 
sires we  should  end  the  war  honorably, 
ought  to  desire  also  that  we  begin  it  fairly. 
Natural  antipathies  are  no  just  ground  of  a 
war  against  nations ;  neither  popular  opin- 
ions; nor  is  every  invasion  of  a  right  a 
good  reason  for  war,  until  redress  has  first 
been  peaceably  demanded.' 

If  William  was  to  find  himself  again  re- 
conciled to  the  Whigs,  it  would  be  by  the 
influence  of  such  Whiggery  as  this.  In- 
deed it  soon  became  apparent  to  him,  even 
in  the  midst  of  general  treachery,  by  which 
of  the  traitors  he  could  most  efficiently  be 
served;  and  when,  aware  of  the  Jacobite 
correspondence  of  the  Whig  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  he  sent  him  a  colonel  of  Guards 
with  the  seals  of  office  in  one  hand  and  a 
warrant  of  treason  in  the  other,  to  give  him 
choice  of  the  Cabinet  or  the  Tower,  he  but 
translated,  in  his  decisive  fearless  way,  the 
shrewd  practical  coun.^el  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

That  this  merchant  financier  and  specu- 
lator, this  wary  advocate,  this  sagacious  poli- 
tician, this  homely  earnest  man  of  business, 
should  soon  have  made  his  value  known  to 
such  a  sovereign,  we  cannot  doubt  It  was 
not  till  a  later  service,  indeed,  that  the  pri- 
vate cabinet  of  William  was  open  to  him  ; 
but,  before  the  Queen's  death,  it  is  certain 
he  bad  access  to  the  palace,  and  that  she  had 
consulted  him  in  her  favorite  task  of  lay- 
ing out  Hampton  Court  Gardens.  It  is,  to 
us,  very  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  meet- 
ing of  such  a  sovereign  and  such  a  subject, 
as  William  and  De  Foe.  There  was  some- 
thing not  dissimilar  in  their  physical  and 
moral  aspect.  The  King  was  the  elder  by 
ten  years ;  but  the  middle  size,  the  spare 
figure,  the  hooked  nose,  the  sharp  chin,  the 
keen  gray  eye,  the  large  forehead,  and  grave 
appearance,  were  common  to  both.  Wil- 
liam's manner  was  cold,  except  in  battle; 
De  Foe's,  unless  he  spoke  of  civil  liberty. 
There  would  be  little  recognition  of  Lite- 
rature on  either  hand  ;  and  less  expected. — 
When  the  Stadtholder,  in  his  practical  way, 
complimented  St.  Evremont  on  having  been 
a  major-general  in  France,  the  dandy  man 
of  letters  took  offence;  but  if  the  King 
merely  spoke  to  De  Foe  as  one  who  bad 
borne  arms  with  Monmouth,  we  would  an- 
swer for  it  there  was  no  disappointed  vani- 
ty.    Here,  in  a  word,  was  profound  good 
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sense  on  both  sides ;  sabstantial  scorn  of 
the  fine  and  the  romantic ;  impassive  firm- 
ness ;  a  good,  broad,  butTeting  style  of  pro- 
cedure ;  and  dauntless  force  of  character : 
— A  King  who  ruled  by  popular  choice : 
and  a  Subject  who  represented  that  choice 
without  a  tinge  of  faction. 

Of  bow  few  then  living,  but  De  Foe, 
might  that  last  remark  be  made  !     Of  how 
few  even  of  the  best  Whigs,   that  their 
Whiggism   found  no  support   in  personal 
spite !    At  this  very  time,  old  Dryden  could 
but  weep  when  he  thought  of  Prior  and 
Charles  Montagu,  ('  for  two  young  fellows 
I  have  always  been  civil  to,  to  use  an  old 
man  in  so  cruel  a  manner  :')  but  De  Foe, 
even  while  assailing  the  license  of  the  stage, 
spoke  respectfully  of  Dryden,    and  when 
condemning  his  changes  in   later  years, 
made  admission  of  his  '  extraordinary  ge- 
nius.'   At  this  time,  Prior,  so  soon  to  be- 
come a  Jacobite,  was  writing  to  Montagu 
that  be  had  '  faced  old  James  and  all  his 
court,  the  other  day,  at  St.  Cloud ;   vive 
Guillaume  !     You  never  ^aw  such  a  strange 
figure  as  the  old  bully  is  ;  lean,  worn,  and 
riv'led :'  but  De  Foe,  in  the  publication 
wherein    he  most    had    exalted    William, 
had  described  with  his  most  manly  pathos 
James's  personal  mal-treatment  and  deser- 
tion. 

We  repeat  that  the  great  sovereign  would 
find,  in  such  a  spirit  as  this,  the  nearest  re* 
semblance  to  his  own ;  and,  it  may  be,  the 
best  ultimate  corrective  of  that  weary  im- 
patience of  the  Factions,  which  made  his 
English  sovereignty  so  hard  a  burden.     It 
was  better  discipline,  on  the  whole,  than  he 
bad  from  his  old  friend,  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, whom,  on  his  difficulty  with  the  ultra- 
factious  Triennial  bill,  he  went  to  Moor 
Park   to  consult.     The   wary   diplomatist 
could  but  set  his  Irish  amanuensis  to  draw 
up  wise  precedents  for  the  monarch's  quiet 
digestion  of  the  bill,  Whigs,  Tories,  and 
all ;  and  the  monarch  could  but  drily  ex- 
press his  thanks  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Swifi,  by 
teaching  him  to  digest  asparagus,  against 
all  precedent,  by  swallowing  stalks  and  all. 
These  great  questions  of  Triennial  bill, 
of  Treason  bill,  of  Settlement  Securities 
bill,  whether  dictated  by  wisdom  or  by  fac- 
tion, we  need  touch  but  lightly  here.     All 
worked  wisely.    Urged  by  various  motives, 
they  tended  to  a  common  end.     Silently, 
steadily,  securely,  while  the  roar  of  dispute 
and  discontent  raged  and  swelled  above,  the 
solid  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  root- 
ing themselves  deep  in  the  soil  below.    The 


censorship  of  the  press  expired  in  1694 ; 
no  man  in  the  state  was  found  to  suggest 
its  renewal ;  and  it  passed  away  for  ever. — 
What,  before,  it  had  been  the  interest  of 
government  to  impeach,  it  was  now  its  in« 
terest  to  maintain ;  what  the  Tories  for- 
merly would  have  checked  jn  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  their  interest  now 
compelled  them  to  extend.  All  became 
committed  to  the  principle  of  resistance , 
and,  whether  for  party  or  for  patriotism, 
liberty  was  the  cry  of  all.  De  Foe  turned 
aside  from  politics,  when  their  aspect  seemed 
for  a  time  less  virulent ;  and  applied  him- 
self to  what  is  always  of  intimate  connexion 
with  them,  and  of  import  yet  more  momen- 
tous— the  moral  aspects  of  the  time. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  he  always  pen- 
etrated with  success  to  the  heart  of  a  moral 
question.  He  was  somewhat  obstructed,  at 
the  threshold,  by  the  more  formal  and  limit- 
ed points  of  Presbyterian  breeding  ;  and 
there  were  depths  in  morals  and  in  moral 
causes,  which  undoubtedly  he  never  sound- 
ed. The  more  piactical  and  earnest  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  had  in  this  respect 
brought  their  disadvantages ;  and  on  some 
points  stopped  him  short  of  that  highest 
reach  and  grace  of  intellect,  which  in  a  con- 
summate sense  constitute  the  ideal,  and  take 
leave  of  the  merely  shrewd,  solid,  acute, 
and  palpable.  The  god  of  matter-of-fact 
and  reality,  is  not  always  in  these  things  a 
divine  god.  But  there  was  a  manliness  and 
courage  well  worthy  of  him,  in  the  general 
tone  he  took,  and  the  game  at  which  he 
flew.  He  represented  in  his  essay,  the 
Poor  Man;  his  object  was  to  show  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  useless,  which  en- 
abled those  who  administered  them  to  pass 
over  in  their  own  class  what  they  punished 
in  classes  below  them  ;  he  arraigned  that 
tendency  of  our  laws,  which  has  since 
passed  into  a  proverb,  to  *  punish  men  for 
being  poor ;'  and  he  set  forth  a  petition, 
pregnant  with  sense  and  wit,  that  the  stocks 
and  house  of  correction  should  be  straight- 
way abolished,  '  till  the  nobility,  -gentry, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  clergy,  will  be 
pleased  to  reform  their  own  manners.'  He 
lived  in  an  age  of  Justice  Midases  and  Par- 
son Trullibers,  and  assails  both  with  sin- 
gular bitterness.  '  The  parson  preaches  a 
thundering  sermon  against  drunkenness, 
and  the  justice  sets  my  poor  neighbor  in 
the  stocks ;  and  I  am  like  to  be  much  the 
better  for  either,  when  I  know  th8t  this 
same  parson  and  this  same  justice  were  both 
drunk  together  but  the  night  before.' 
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He  knows  little  of  De  Foe  who  woald 
suspect  him  of  a  class-prejudice  of  his  own 
in  this.  When,  in  the  present  year,  the 
Presbyterian  Lord  Mayor,  going  in  his  robes 
and  chain  in  ttie  inorntngto  the  church,  and 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  Pinners'  Hall  meetp 
ing-house,  raised  a  vehement  and  bitter  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  Occasional  Con- 
formity; ardent  Dissenter  though  he  was, 
De  Foe  did  not  hesitate  to  take  part  with 
the  Church.  He  could  not  see,  he  said, 
why  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin  should  wish, 
like  a  boy  upon  a  holiday,  to  display  his  fine 
clothes  at  either  church  or  meeting-house. 
In  a  religious  view,  he  thought  that  if  it 
was  a  point  of  conscience  with  a  Dissenter 
not  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church ; 
he  could  not  possibly  receive  a  dispensation 
to  do  so  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  holding  a 
civic  office;  in  a  political  view,  he  thought 
what  was  called  Occasional  Conformity,  a 
surrender  of  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  Dissent,  likely  to  lead  to  larger  and 
dangerous  concessions ;  and  he  maintained 
these  opinions  with  great  force  of  argument. 
He  was  in  the  right ;  and  the  party  never 
forgave  him.  On  no  question,  no  matter 
how  deeply  affecting  their  common  interests, 
could  they  afterwards  bring  themselves  to 
act  cordially  with  De  Foe.  Ministers  took 
his  moral  treatises  into  their  pulpits  with 
them,  but  they  were  careful  to  suppress  his 
name. 

Another  point  of  attack  in  his  publica- 
tions on  the  manners  of  his  time,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Stage.  With  whatever  views 
we  approach  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the 
existing  condition  of  the  theatres.  They 
were  grossly  profligate.  Since  that  year 
after  the  Restoration  in  which  Mr.  Evelyn 
saw  the  performance  of  Hamlet,  and  had 
reason  to  note  that  '  the  old  plays  begin  to 
disgust  this  refined  age,  since  his  Majesty's 
being  so  long  abroad,'  vice  had  made  its 
home  in  the  theatres.  Nor  had  any  check 
been  at  this  time  given  to  it.  The  severe 
tone  of  William's  Court  had  made  the  con- 
trast but  more  extreme.  Collier  had  not 
yet  published  his  Short  View,  Burnet  had 
not  yet  written  that  volume  of  his  Own 
JHme  wherein  he  described,  with  perhaps 
more  sense  than  logic,  the  stage  as  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  town,  and  the  bad  people  of 
the  town  as  the  corrupters  of  the  stage ;  and 
proclaimed  it  '  a  shame  to  our  nation  and 
religion  to  see  the  stage  so  reformed  in 
France,  and  so  polluted  still  in  England.' 
Neither  was  the  evil  merely  left  unrestrain* 
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ed.  It  had  lately  received  potent  assistance 
fi'om  the  unequalled  wit  of  Congreve,  whose 
Maskwell  and  Lcidy  Touchwood  were  now 
affecting  even  the  Lobbies  with  a  touch  of 
shame.  Nevertheless,  while  we  admit  his 
excellent  intention,  we  cannot  think  De 
Foe  made  any  figure  in  the  argument.  He 
many  times  returned  to  it,  but  never  with 
much  effect.  His  objections  would  as  freely 
have  applied  to  the  best-conducted  theatre. 
Nor,  in  the  special  immoralities  assigned, 
had  he  hit  the  point  exactly.  To  bring 
women  into  the  performance  of  characters, 
was  a  decided  improvement.  The  morals 
of  Charles  II.'s  age,  though  openly  and 
generally  worse,  were,  in  special  respects, 
not  so  bad  as  those  of  James  I. ;  neither 
was  the  stage  of  even  Wycherley  and  Eth* 
erege  so  deeply  immoral  as  that  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Muses  resented, 
in  De  Foe's  case,  this  unfriendliness  to  one 
of  their  favorite  haunts ;  but,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  woo  them  on  his  account,  they 
answered  coyly  to  his  call.  A  collection 
of  Fugitive  Verses,  published  by  Dunton, 
appeared  at  this  time — '  made,'  says  the  ec- 
centric bookseller, '  by  the  chief  wits  of  the 
age ;  namely,  Mr.  Motteux,  Mr.  De  Foe, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and,  in  particular,  Mr. 
Tate,  now  poet-laureat.'  (Swift  was  among 
them  too,  but  not  important  enough  to  be 
named.)  And  we  must  confess,  of  De 
Foe's  contribution  to  the  memory  of  his  old 
Presbyterian  pastor,  that  it  seems  to  us 
rightly  named  fugitive ;  whether  we  apply 
the  word  actively  to  the  poetry  that  flies 
away,  or  passively  to  that  which  makes  the 
reader  do  the  same.  He  lost  a  part  of  his 
strength,  his  facility,  and  his  fancy,  when 
he  wrote  in  verse.  Yet,  even  in  verse,  he 
made  a  lucky,  nervous  hit,  now  and  then ; 
and  the  best  of  his  efforts  was  the  Tnu- 
bom  Englishman, 

It  appeared  in  1701.  It  was  directed 
against  the  bitter  attacks  from  which  Wil- 
liam at  that  time  suffered,  on  the  ground  of 
his  birth  and  the  friends  he  had  ennobled. 
They  were  no  true-born  Englishmen :  that 
was  the  cant  in  vogue.  Mr.  Tutchin's 
poem  of  The  Foreigners,  was  on  every 
body's  tongue.  The  feeling  had  vented 
itself,  in  the  previous  year,  on  that  questioa 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  Dutch  Guards,  which 
the  King  took  so  sorely  to  heart.  The  same 
feeling  had  forced  the  Tories  into  power  ; 
it  had  swelled  their  Tory  majority  with 
malcontent  Whigs ;  and  it  now  threatened 
the  fair  and  just  rewards  which  William  had 
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offered  to  his  deserving  generals.  It  is  re- 
corded of  hiin  at  this  juncture,  that  even 
his  great,  silent  heart  gave  way  at  last. 
*  My  guards  have  done  for  them  what  they 
could  not  do  for  themselves,  and  they  send 
them  from  me.'  He  paced  his  cabinet  in 
uncontrollable  emotion.  He  would  have 
called  out  his  assailants,  he  said,  if  he  had 
been  a  private  man.  If  he  had  not  had  the 
obligation  of  other  than  private  duties,  he 
would  have  resigned  the  crown. 

Then  it  was  that  De  Foe  stepped  in  with 
his  timely  service.  The  True'born  English' 
man  was  a  doggerel,  but  a  fine  one.  It  was 
full  of  earnest  weighty  sense ;  of  excellent 
history ;  of  the  nicest  knowledge  of  our 
English  character ;  and  it  thrust  right  home 
at  the  point  in  issue.  It  proved  the  unde- 
niable truth,  that  so  far  from  being  of  pure 
birth  and  blood.  Englishmen  are  the  most 
mixed  race  on  the  earth;  and  owe  their 
distinction  over  other  feebler  races,  to  that 
very  circumstance.  While  it  exposed  a 
vulgar  prejudice,  it  flattered  a  reasonable 
vanity ;  and  few  things  of  a  merely  tem- 
porary interest  have  ever  equalled  its  suc- 
cess.    Its  first  two  lines — 

•  Wherever  God  erects  a  houte  of  pra jer, 
The  Devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there' — 

are  all  that  can  be  said  to  have  survived, 
of  couplets  that  were  then  shouted  from 
street  to  street.  Beside  the  nine  editions 
of  which  De  Foe  himself  received  the  pro- 
fits, upwards  of  twelve  editions  were  pirated, 
printed,  and  sold,  in  defiance  of  his  inter- 
dict. More  than  eighty  thousand  copies, 
we  are  told,  were  thus  disposed  of  in  the 
streets  alone.  But  it  is  more  important  to 
have  to  remark,  that  it  destroyed  the  cant 
against  which  it  was  directed.  '  Whereas, 
l]^fore,  you  had  it  in  the  best  writers,  and 
in  the  most  florid  speeches,  before  the  most 
august  assemblies,  upon  the  most  solemn 
occasions,' — now,  without  a  blush  or  a 
laugh,  you  never  heard  it  named. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  this  great  King  had 
ever  so  deeply  felt  a  service.  His  opportu- 
nities were  few.  De  Foe  has  recorded  how 
he  was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  on  the  special 
occasion  of  his  book ;  with  what  kindness 
he  was  received ; '  how  employed ;  and  how, 
above  his  capacity  of  deserving,  rewarded.' 
His  free  access  to  William's  cabinet  never 
ceased  from  this  time.  There  are  state- 
ments throughout  his  writings  of  the  many 
points  of  public  policy  he  had  been  permit- 
ted frankly  to  discuss  with  the  sovereign. 
On  the  agitated  question  of  the  partition- 
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treaties,  he  was  throughout  consulted ;  and 
there  was  one  grand  theme,  nobly  charac- 
teristic of  the  minds  of  both,  often  recurred 
to  in  these  interviews.  It  was  the  Union 
of  Scotland  with  England.  'It  shall  be 
done,'  said  William ;  '  but  not  yet '  Other 
things  more  nearly  and  closely  pressed  him 
then. 

The  rapid  growth  and  march  of  the  Rev- 
olution might  be  aptly  measured  by  the  in- 
cidents and  disputes  of  the  last  year  of  his 
reign.  They  turned  solely  on  the  power 
claimed  by  the  Lower  House  of  legislature. 
In  several  ably-written  pamphlets,  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  Letter  distinguished  for  its 
plain  and  nervous' diction,  (and  in  which 
the  grounds  of  popular  representation  were 
so  happily  condensed,  and  clearly  stated, 
that  it  has  been  a  text-book  of  political  dis- 
putants from  the  expulsion  of  Walpole  and 
of  Wilkes,  to  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill,) 
De  Foe  impugned  the  full  extent  of  the 
claim  on  the  ground  of  a  non-representation 
of  the  people;  but  a  power  had  lately 
arisen  within  that  House  itself,  indicative 
of  the  changed  relations  of  the  government 
of  England ;  wiser  in  eflect  than  the  wis- 
dom of  Somers,  more  cunning  than  the 
cunning  of  Sunderland.  '  The  Tories,' 
said  the  latter  to  William, '  are  better  speak- 
ers than  the  Whigs  tit  the  House  of  Com* 
mons*  It  had  arisen  into  a  peculiar  art — 
the  art  of  oratory — there.  Confessedly  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  its  members  was 
he  whom  the  last  three  Parliaments  of  Wil- 
liam elected  for  their  Speaker ;  yet  no  man 
would  have  listened  patiently  for  five  min- 
utes to  Robert  Harley,  any  where  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There,  he  was  su- 
preme. The  country  gentlemen  voted  for 
him,  though  they  remembered  that  his  fam- 
ily went  to  a  meeting-house.  The  younger 
members  put  forth  their  roost  able   and 

Graceful  representative  to  honor  him,  when 
[enry  St.  John  seconded  his  third  nomina- 
tion. Posterity  had  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
him,  when  he  joined  Tory  and  Whig  in  a 
common  demand  for  the  best  securities  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  It  was  not  genius, 
it  was  not  eloquence,  it  was  not  statesman- 
ship, that  had  given  Harley  this  extra- 
ordinary power.  It  was  House  of  Com- 
mons tact.  A  thing  born  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  destined,  through  whatever  im- 
mediate effects,  to  strengthen  and  advance 
it  in  the  end.  For  it  rested  on  the  largest 
principles,  even  while  it  appealed  to  the 
meanest  passions. 
There  was  something  very  striking  in  the 
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notion  of  De  Foe,  to  bring  it  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  those  higher  principles.  His 
Kentish  Petition  and  Legion  Memorial,  are 
in  all  the  histories  which  relate  the  Tory 
impeachment  of  William's  four  Whig  lords. 
It  was  creating  a  people,  it  is  true,  before 
the  people  existed  ;  but  it  was  done  with  the 
characteristic  reality  of  genius,  and  had  a 
startling  effect.  As  Harley  passed  into  the 
house,  a  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  placed  the 
Memorial  in  his  hands.  The  Speaker  knew 
De  Foe's  person,  and  is  said  by  the  latter 
to  have  recognized  him;  but  he  kept  his 
counsel. 

No  one  has  doubted,  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  debates  that  followed,  the 
Whigs  and  William  recovered  much  lost 
ground  ;  and  the  coffee-houses  began  to 
talk  mightily  of  a  pamphlet,  wherein  Lord 
Portland  figured  as  Phocion,  Lord  Oxford 
ao  ThemistocleSj  Lord  Halifax  as  Pericles, 
and  Lord  Somers  as  Aristides.  The  sub- 
sequent declaration  of  war  against  France, 
still  further  cheered  and  consoled  the  King. 
He  sent  for  De  Foe,  received  from  him  a 
scheme  for  opening  new  '  channels  of  trade,' 
in  connexion  with  the  war,  and  assigned  to 
him  the  main  office  of  its  execution. .  He 
felt  that  he  ruled  at  last,  and  was  probably 
never  so  reconciled  to  his  adopted  kingdom. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  grand  designs  and 
hopes,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  hunting, 
sickened  for  a  month,  and  died. 

There  are  many  Mock  Mourners  at 
royal  deaths,  and,  in  a  poem  with  that  title, 
De  Foe  would  have  saved  his  hero's 
memory  from  them.  He  claimed  foe  him 
nobler  homage  than  such  tributes  raise, '  to 
damn  their  former  follies  by  their  praise.' 
He  told  what  these  mourners  w^re,  while 
yet  their  living  King  appeared,  '  and  what 
they  knew  they  merited,  they  feared.'  He 
described  what  has  since  become  matter  of 
history,  that  toast  of  '  William's  horse' 
which  had  lightened  their  festivities  since 
his  accident : — '  'twould  lessen  much  our 
woe,  had  Sorrel  stumbled  thirteen  years 
ago.'  And  he  closed  with  eloquent  men- 
tion of  the  heroic  death  which  Burnet's  re- 
lation made  so  distasteful  to  High  Church 
bigotry — 

*No  conscious  guilt  disturbM  his  royal  breast, 
Calm  as  the  regions  of  eternal  rest.* 

The  sincerity  of  the  grief  of  De  Foe  had 
in  this  work  lifted  his  verse  to  a  higher 
and  firmer  tone.  It  was  a  heartfelt  grief. 
There  was  no  speeding  the  going,  welcom- 
ing the  Goming  sovereign,  for  De  Foe. 
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Nothing  could  replace,  nothing  too  grate- 
fully remember,  the  past.  '  I  never  forget 
his  goodness  to  me,'  he  said,  when  his  own 
life  was  wearing  to  its  close.  *  It  was  my 
honor  and  advantage  to  call  him  master  as 
well  as  sovereign.  I  never  patiently  heard 
his  memory  slighted,  nor  ever  can  do  so. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  never  have  suffered 
me  to  be  treated  as  I  have  been  in  this 
world.'  Ay !  good,  brave,  Daniel  De  Foe ! 
There  is  indeed  but  sorry  treatment  now 
in  store  for  you. 

The  accession  of  Anne  was  the  signal 
for  Tory  rejoicings.  She  was  thirty-seven, 
and  her  character  was  formed  and  known. 
It  was  a  compound  of  weakness  and  of 
bigotry,  but  in  some  sort  these  availed  to 
counteract  each  other.  Devotion  to  a 
High  Church  principle  was  needful  to  her 
fearful  conscience ;  but  reliance  on  a  wo- 
man-favorite was  needful  to  her  feeble 
mind.  She  found  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin  in  office,  where  they  had  been 
placed  by  their  common  kinsman.  Sunder* 
land;  and  she  raised  Godolphin  to  the 
post  of  Lor^-Treasurer,  an(^  made  Marl- 
borough Captain-General.  Even  if  she 
had  not  known  them  to  be  Tories^  she 
would  yet  have  done  this;  for  she  had 
been  some  years  under  the  influence  of 
Marlborough's  strong-minded  wife,  and 
that  influence  availed  to  retain  the  same 
advisers  when  she  found  them  converted 
Whigs.  The  spirit  of  The  Great  lives  af- 
ter them ;  and  this  weak,  superstitions, 
'  good  sort  of  woman,'  little  thought,  when 
she  uttered  with  so  much  enjoyment  the 
slighting  allusions  to  William  in  her  first 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  legacy  of 
foreign  administration  left  by  that  great- 
minded  sovereign,  would  speedily  convert 
the  Tories,  then  standing  by  her  side,  into 
undeniable  earnest  Whigs. 

At  first,  all  was  well  with  the  most  high- 
flying Churchmen.  Jacobites  came  in  with 
proffered  oaths  of  allegiance ;  the  '  landed 
interest'  rubbed  its  hands  with  anticipation 
of  discountenance  to  trade  ;  tantivy  parsons 
cried  their  loudest  halloo  against  dissent ; 
the  martyrdom  of  Charles  became  the  theme 
of  pulpits,  for  comparison  of  the  martyr  to 
the  Saviour;  and,  by  way  of  significant 
hint  of  the  royal  sanctity,  and  the  return  of 
the  throne  to  a  more  lineal  succession,  the 
gift  of  the  royal  touch  was  solemnly  revived. 
Nor  did  the  feeling  explode  in  mere  talk, 
or  pass  without  practical  seconding.  The 
Ministry  introduced  a  bill  against  Occa- 
sional Conformity,  the  drift  of  which  waa  to 
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disqualify  Dissenters  from  all  civi]  employ- 
ments ;  and  though  the  ministers  themselves 
were  indifferent  to  it,  court  bigotry  pressed 
it  so  hard,  that  even  the  Queen's  husband, 
himself  an  occasional  conformist,  was  driv- 
en to  vote  for  it.  *  My  heart  is  vid  you,' 
he  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  as  he  divided 
against  him.  It  was  very  charmingly  for* 
tign  to  the  purpose. 

The  bill,  passed  by  the  Tory  House  of 
Commons,  (where  Harley  had  again  been 
chosen  Speaker,)  was  defeated  by  the  Whig 
lords,  to  the  ministers*  great  comfort.     But 
the  common  people,  having  begun  their  rev- 
el of  High  Church  excitement,  were  not  to  be 
balked  so  easily.     They  pulled  down  a  few 
dissenting    chapels;    sang    High    Church 
songs  in  the  streets ;  insulted  known  Dis- 
senters as  they  passed ;    and  otherwise  or- 
thodoxly  amused  themselves.     It  seemed  to 
l)e  Foe   a   little   serious.       On   personal 
grounds  he  did  not  care  for  the  bill,  its  ac- 
ceptance, or  its  rejection  ;  but  its  political 
tendency  was  unsafe ;  it  was  designed   as 
an  act  of  oppression  ;  the  spirit  aroused  was 
dangerous ;  and  the  attitude  taken  by  Dis- 
senters wanted  both  dignity  and  courage. — 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  while  he  still  looked 
doubtingly  on,  that  he  had  any  personal  rea- 
son which  would  not  strongly  have  with- 
held him  from  the  fray.     He  had  now  six 
children ;  his  affairs  were  again  thriving ; 
the  works  at  Tilbury  had  reasonably  pros- 
pered ;  and  passing  judgment,  by  the  world's 
most  favored  tests,  on  the  house  to  which 
he  had  lately  removed  at  Hackney,  on  the 
style  in  which  he  lived  there,  and  on  the 
company  he  kept,  it  must  be  said  that  Dan- 
iel De  Foe  was  at  this  time  most  '  respect- 
able' and  well  to  do.     He  kept  his  coach, 
and  visited  county  members.     But  as  the 
popular  rage  continued,  he  waived  pruden- 
tial   considerations.      There    was   a  foul- 
mouthed  Oxford  preacher  named  Sacheve- 
rell,  who  had  lately  announced  from   his 
pulpit  to  that  intelligent  University,  that  he 
could  not  be  a  true  son  of  the  Church  who 
did  not  lift  up  her  banner  against  the  Dis- 
senters ;  who  did  not  hang  out '  the  bloody 
flag  and  banner  of  defiance ;'  and  this  ser- 
mon was  selling  for  twopence  in  the  streets. 
It  determined  him,  he  tells  us,  to  delay  no 
longer.     He  would  make  an  effort  to  stay 
the  plague.     And  he  wrote  and  published 
his  Shortest  Way  mth  the  Dissenters — 
without  his  name,  of  course. 

Its  drift  was  to  personate  the  opinions 
and  style  of  the  most  furious  of  the  high- 
flying Church  party,  and  to  set  forth,  with 
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perfect  gravity  and  earnestness,  the  ex- 
treme of  the  ferocious  intolerance  to  which 
their  views  and  wishes  tended.  We  can 
conceive  nothing  so  seascmable,  or  in  the 
execution  so  inimitably  real.  We  doubt  if 
a  finer  specimen  of  serious  irony  exists  in 
the  language.  In  the  only  effective  mode, 
it  stole  a  march  on  the  blind  bigotry  of  the 
one  party,  and  on  the  torpid  dullness  of  the 
other.  To  have  spoken  to  either  in  a  graver 
tone,  would  have  called  forth  a  laugh  or  a 
stare.  Only  discovery  could  effect  preven- 
tion. A  mine  must  be  sprung,  to  show  the 
combustibles  in  use,  and  the  ruin  and  dis- 
aster they  were  fraught  with.  '  'Tis  in 
vain,'  said  the  Shortest  Way^  '  to  trifle  in 
this  matter.  We  can  never  enjoy  a  settled, 
uninterrupted  union  in  this  nation,  till  the 
spirit  of  Whiggism,  faction,  and  schism,  is 
melted  down  like  the  old  money.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  to  secure  the  Church,  and 
to  destroy  her  enemies.  I  do  not  prescribe 
fire  and  faggot,  but  DeUnda  est  Carthago, 
They  are  to  be  rooted  •out  of  this  nation,  if 
ever  we  will  live  in  peace  or  serve  God. 
The  light  foolish  handling  of  them  by  fines, 
is  their  glory  and  advantage.  If  the  gal- 
lows instead  of  the  compter,  and  the  galleys 
instead  of  the  fines,  were  the  reward  of 
going  to  a  conventicle,  there  would  not  be 
so  many  sufferers.  The  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom is  over.  They  that  will  go  to  church 
to  be  chosen  sheriffs  and  mayors,  would  go 
to  forty  churches  rather  than  be  hanged.' 

If  a  justification  of  this  masterly  pamphlet 
were  needed,  would  it  not  be  strikingly  vis- 
ible in  the  existence  of  a  state  of  society 
wherein  such  arguments  as  these  could  be 
taken  to  have  grave  intention  ?  Gravely, 
they  were  w>  taken.  Sluggish,  timid,  cow- 
ardly Dissenters  were  struck  with  fear; 
rabid  High  Churchmen  shouted  approval. 
A  Cambridge  Fellow  wrote  to  thank  hia 
bookseller  for  having  sent  him  so  excellent 
a  treatise,  it  being,  next  to  the  Holy  Bible 
and  the  Sacred  Comments,  the  most  valua- 
ble he  had  ever  seen.  But  then  came  a 
whisper  of  its  true  intention,  and  the  note 
suddenly  changed.  There  arose  a  clamor 
for  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  writer, 
unequalled  in  its  vehemence  and  intensity. 
To  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  Dissenters, 
they  joined  the  cry.  They  took  revenge 
for  their  own  dulness.  That  the  writer 
was  De  Foe  was  now  generally  known ;  and 
they  owed  his  wit  no  favor.  It  had  troubled 
them  too  oflen  before  their  time.  They  pre- 
ferred to  wait  till  Sacheverell's  bloody  flag 
waa  hoisted  in  reality:  such  a  pamphlet « 
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meanwhile,  was  a  acarrilous  irreverence  to 
religion  and  authority,  and  they  would  have 
none  of  it.     A  worthy  Colonel  of  the  party 
said,  '  he'd  undertake  to  be  hangman,  rather 
than  the  author  should  want  a  pass  out  of 
the  world  ;'   and  a  self-denying  chairman  of 
one  of  the  foremost  Dissenters'  clubs  pro- 
fessed such  zeal,  that  if  he  could  find  the 
libeller  he  would  deliver  him  up  without  the 
reward.     For  government  had  now  offered 
a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  apprehension 
of  Daniel  De  Foe.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  moderate  chiefs  were  disinclined  to  this ; 
but  they  were  weak  at  that  time.     Lord 
Nottingham  had  not  yet    been  displaced; 
there  was  a  Tory  House  of  Commons,  which 
not  even  Uarley's  tact  could  always  man- 
age, and  by  which  the  libel  had  been  voted 
to  the  hangman ;  nor  had  Godolphin's  re- 
luctance availed  against  the  wish  of  the 
Court,  that  office  should  be  given  to  the 
member  most  eminent  for  opposition  to  the 
late  King  while  he  lived,  and  for  insults  to 
his  memory.     De  Foe  had  little  chance ; 
and  Nottingham,  a  sincere  bigot,  took  the 
task  of  hunting  him  down.     Theproclama* 
tion  in  the  London  Gaztttt  described  him, 
'  a   middle-sized,  spare  man,  about    forty 
years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark- 
brown  colored  hair,  but  wears   a  wig;  a 
hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  gray  eyea^  and 
a  large  mole  near  his  mouth ;  owner  of  the 
brick  and  pan-tile  works  near  Tilbury  Fort, 
in  Essex.'    But  it  was  not  immediately  suc- 
cessful.    Warrants  then  threw  into  custody 
the  printer  and  the  bookseller;   and  De 
Foe    concealed   himself  no    longer.     He 
came  forth,  as  he  says,  to  brave  the  storm. 
He  stood  in  the  Old  Bailey  dock  in  1703. 
Harcourt,  who  before  had  carried  up  the 
impeachment  of  Somers,   and   was  after- 
wards counsel  for  Sacheverell,  prosecuted. 
'A  man  without  shame,'   says    Speaker 
Onslow,    '  but  very   able.'      It    was    his 
doctrine,  that  he  ought  to  prosecute  every 
man  who  should  assert  any  power  in  the 
people  to  call  their  governors  to  account ; 
— ^taking  this  to  be  a  right  corrollary  from 
the  undoubtedly  existing  law  of  libel,  that 
no  man  might  publish  a  writing  reflecting 
on  the  government,  or  even  upon  the  capa- 
city and  fitness  of  any  one  employed  in  it. 
The  Revolution  had  not  altered  this  law ; 
and  it  was  in  effect  the  direct  source  of  the 
profligate  and  most  prolific  personal  libels 
of  the  age  we  are  entering  on.     For  Har- 
court's  policy  was  found  impracticable,  and 
retaliation  was  substituted  for  it  ;^-^as  the 
denial  of  all  liberty  in  theory  will  common- 
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ly  produce  extreme  licentiousness  in  prac- 
tice. We  do  not  know  who  defended  De 
Foe ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  ill-defended. 
He  was  advised  to  admit  the  libel,  on  a 
loose  assurance  in  the  court  that  a  high  in- 
fluence was  not  indisposed  to  protect  him. 
He  was  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks,  to  stand 
three  times  in  the  pillory,  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  Queen's  pleasure,  and  to  find 
sureties  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
Alas  for  the  fate  of  Wit  in  this  world  !  De 
Foe  was  taken  back  to  Newgate  and  told  to 
prepare  for  the  pillory.  The  high  influence 
whispered  of  made  no  sign  now.  But 
some  years  afler,  when  it  was  her  interest 
to  say  it,  the  Queen  condescended  to  say, 
that  '  she  left  all  that  matter  to  a  certain 
person,  and  did  not  think  he  would  have 
used  Mr.  De  Foe  in  such  a  manner.' 

But  what  was  the  manner  to  Mr.  De  Foe  T 
He  went  to  the  pillory,  as  in  those  afler 
years  he  went  to  the  palace,  with  the  same 
quiet  temper.  In  truth,  writers  and  think- 
ers lived  nearer  to  it  then  than  we  can  well 
fancy  possible  now.  It  had  played  no  igno- 
minious part  in  the  grand  age  passed  away. 
Noble  hearts  had  been  tried  and  tempered 
in  it.  Daily  had  been  elevated  in  it,  men- 
tal  independence,  manly  self-reliance,  ro- 
bust athletic  endurance.  All  from  Within 
that  has  undying  worth,  it  bad  in  those  times, 
but  the  more  plainly  exposed  Without.  The 
only  Archbishop  that  De  Foe  ever  truly  re- 
verenced, was  the  son  of  a  man,  who,  in  it, 
had  been  tortured  and  mutilated ;  and  the 
saintly  character  of  that  Prelate  was  even 
less  saintly  than  his  father's,  A  Presby- 
terian's first  thought  would  be  of  these 
things ;  and  De  Foe's  preparation  for  the 
pillory  was  to  fortify  his  honest  dignity  bj 
remembrance  of  them  in  the  moat  nervous 
and  pointed  verses  he  had  ever  written. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1703,  there  appear- 
ed, in  twenty-four  quarto  pages,  A  Hymn 
to  the  Pillory y  by  Daniel  De  Foe  ;  and  on 
that  day,  we  are  informed  by  the  London 
Gazette^  Daniel  De  Foe  stood  in  the  pillory 
before  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Cornhill ;  oa 
the  day  following,  near  the  conduit  in 
Cheapside;  and  on  the  31st,  at  Temple- 
Bar.  A  large  crowd  had  assembled  to  pro- 
vide themselves  sport ;  but  the  pillory  they 
most  enjoyed  was  not  of  the  government's 
erecting.  Unexpectedly  they  saw  the  Law 
pilloried,  and  the  Ministers  of  State;  the 
dulness  which  could  not  comprehend,  and 
the  malice  which  on  that  account  would 
punish  a  popular  champion.    They  veered 
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quickly  round.  Other  missilea  than  were 
wODt  to  greet  a  pillory  reached  De  Foe ; 
and  shouts  of  a  different  temper.  His  health 
was  drank  with  acclamations  as  he  stood 
there;  and  nothing  harder  than  a  flower 
was  flung  at  him.  '  The  people  were  ex* 
pected  to  treat  me  very  ill/  he  said ;  '  but 
it  was  not  so.  .On  the  contrary,  they  were 
with  me;  wished  those  who  had  set  me 
there  were  placed  in  my  room ;  and  express- 
ed their  affections  by  loud  shouts  and  ac- 
clamations when  I  was  taken  down.'  We 
are  told  that  garlands  covered  the  platform 
where  he  stood  ;  and  that  he  saw  the  Hymn 
passed  from  hand  to  J)and,  and  heard  what 
it  calmly  said  less  calmly  repeated, — 

*  Tell  tbem  the  men  that  placed  him  here 
Are  scandals  to  the  tiroes ; 
Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt, 
Jind  ea%*t  comnUi  his  crimes.* 

An  undeniable  witness  who  was  present  (a 
noted  Tory  libeller  of  the  day,  Ned  Ward) 
frankly  admits  this  'lofty  Hymn  to  the 
wooden-ruff*  to  have  been  'to  the  law  a 
counter-cuff;  and  truly,  without  Whiggish 
flattery,  a  plain  assault  and  downright  bat- 
tery.' Had  not  De  Foe  established  his  right, 
then,  to  stand  there  '  unabashed  V  Una- 
bashed by,  and  unabated  in  his  contempt 
for,  Tyranny  and  Dulness,  was  he  not  now 
entitled  to  return  fearless  (not  'earless/  O 
readers  o^Dunciad  /)  to  his  appointed  home 
in  Newgate  ? 

A  home  of  no  unwise  experience  to  the 
wise  observer.  A  scene  of  no  unromantic 
aspect  to  the  minute  and  careful  painter. 
It  is  a  common  reproach  to  the  memory  of 
William  of  Orange,  that  literature  and  art 
found  no  encouragement  in  him ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  Daniel  De  Foe  and  David 
Teniers  acknowledged  him  for  their  warm- 
est friend.  There  is  higher  art  and  higher 
literature :  withiu  the  field  selected  by  both, 
there  is  none  so  exact  and  true.  But  the 
war  of  politics  has  not  yet  released  our  Eng- 
lish Teniers.  He  has  not  leisure  yet  for 
the  more  peacefnl  '  art  of  roguery.' 

In  the  Writings  he  now  rapidly  sent  forth 
from  Newgate,  we  think  we  see  something 
of  what  we  may  call  the  impatient  restless- 
ness of  Martyrdom.  He  is  more  eager  than 
was  perhaps  desirable,  to  proclaim  what  he 
has  done,  and  what  he  will  do.  We  can 
fancy,  if  \Ke  may  so  express  it,  a  sort  of  rea- 
aonable  dislike,  somewhat  unreasonably 
conceived  against  him  now,  by  the  young 
men  of  letters  and  incipient  wits  with  whom 
the  world  was  going  easily.  His  utmost 
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address  might  seem  to  have  some  offence  in 
it;  his  utmost  liberality  to  contain  some 
bigotry  ;  his  best  offices  to  society  to  be  ren- 
dered of  doubtful  origin,  by  what  would 
appear  a  sort  of  everlasting  pragniaticalness 
and  delight  in  finding  fault.  It  is  natural^ 
all  this.  We  trample  upon  a  man ;  plun- 
der  him  ;  imprison  him  ;  strive  to  make  him 
infamous ;  and  wonder  if  he  is  only  the  more 
hardened  in  his  persuasion  that  he  has  a 
much  better  case  than  ourselves.  One  of 
the  pirate  printers  of  the  day,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  imprisoned  writer's  popularity 
to  issue  the  Works  of  the  Author  of  the 
Trueborn  Englishman  ;  and  thought  him- 
self grossly  ill-used,  because  the  author  re- 
torted with  a  charge  of  theft,  and  a  True 
Collection  corrected  by  Himself  The  very 
portrait  he  had  affixed  to  this  latter  book 
was  a  new  ofience.  Here  was  a  large,  de- 
termined, resolute  face.  Here  was  a  lordly, 
full-bottomed  wig; — Oowing lower  than  the 
elbow,  and  rising  higher  than  the  forehead^ 
with  amazing  amplitude  of  curl.  Here 
was  richly-laced  cravat ;  fine  loose  flowing 
cloak;  and  surly,  substantial,  citizen  as- 
pect. He  was  proud  of  this  portrait,  by  the 
way,  and  complains  of  that  of  the  pirate 
volume  as  no  more  like  himself  than  Sir 
Roger  L' Estrange  was  like  the  dog  Tou- 
zer.  But  was  this  the  look  of  a  languish- 
ing prisoner?  Was  this  an  image  of  the 
tyranny  complained  of?  Neither  Tutchin 
oif  the  Observator,  nor  Leslie  of  the  Rthear^ 
sal,  could  bring  himself  to  think  it.  So 
they  found  some  rest  from  the  assailing  of 
each  other,  in  common  and  prolonged  as- 
saults upon  De  Foe. 

He  did  not  spare  them  in  return.  He  wrote 
satires;  he  wrote  polemics;  he  wrote  poli- 
tics; he  discussed  Occasional  Conformity 
with  Dissenters,  and  the  grounds  of  popular 
right  with  Highfliers  ;  he  wrote  a  famous  ac- 
count of  the  Great  Storm  ;  he  took  part  in 
the  boldest  questions  of  Scotch  and  Irish  pol- 
icy ;  he  canvassed  with  daring  freedom  the 
measures  of  the  Court,  on  whose  pleasure 
the  opening  of  his  prison-doors  depended  ; 
he  argued  with  admirable  force  and  wit 
aeainst  a  proposed  revival  of  the  censorship 
of  the  press ;  he  put  the  claims  of  authors  to 
be  protected  in  their  copy-right  with  irresist- 
ible force ;  and  finally  he  set  up  his  Review, 

Its  plan  was  curious,  and,  at  thai  time, 
new  to  English  literature.  It  was  at  first  a 
quarto  sheet,  somewhat  widely  printed,  pub- 
lished weekly,  and  sold  for  a  penny.  Af- 
ter the  fourth  number,  it  was  reduced  to 
half  a  sheet  and  sold  for  twopence,  in  small- 
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er  pri  nt  and  with  double  coluniDB.  After 
the  eighth  number,  it  whs  published  twice 
a-week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  first  volume,  it  sent 
forth  monthly  supplements.  And  at  last  it 
appeared  on  the  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  of  every  week  ;  and  so  continued, 
without  intermission,  and  written  solely  by 
De  Foe,  for  nine  years.  He  ^rote  it  in 
prison  and  out  of  prison  ;  in  sickness  and 
in  health.  It  did  not  cease  when  circum- 
stances called  him  from  England.  No  of- 
ficial employment  determined  it ;  no  poli- 
tic consideration  availed  to  discontinue  it. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  men  and 
ministries,  from  1704  to  1713;  amid  all  the 
contentions  and  the  shouts  of  party,  he 
kept  with  this  homely  weapon  his  single- 
handed  way,  a  solitary  watchman  at  the 
portals  of  the  commonwealth.  Remarka- 
ble for  its  rich  and  various  knowledge,  its 
humor,  its  satire,  its  downright  hearty 
earnestness,  it  is  a  yet  more  surprising  mon- 
ument of  inexhaustible  activity  and  energy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  a  resource  against  the 
uncertainties  of  his  imprisonment,  and  their 
disastrous  efiect  on  his  trade  speculations, 
(he  had  lost  by  this  prosecution  more  than 
L.4000;)  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  assisted 
him  in  the  support  of  his  family  for  several 
of  these  years.  But  he  had  no  efficient 
protection  against  its  continued  piracy. — 
The  thieves  counted  it  by  thousands,  when 
worthy  Mr.  Mathews  the  publisher  could 
only  account  by  hundreds ;  and  hence  the 
main  and  most  substantial  profit  its  writer 
derived  from  all  the  anxiety  and  toil  it  cost 
him,  was  expressed  in  the  proud  declaration 
of  one  of  its  latest  Numbers.  *  I  have  here 
espoused  an  honest  interest,  and  have  stead- 
ily adhered  to  it  all  my  days.  I  never  for- 
sook it  when  it  was  oppressed ;  never  made 
a  gain  by  it  when  it  was  advanced ;  and,  I 
thank  Qod,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the 
courts  and  parties  in  Christendom  to  bid  a 
price  high  enough  to  buy  me  off  from  it,  or 
make  me  desert  \C 

The  arrangement  of  its  plan  was  not  less 
original  than  that  of  its  form.  The  path  it 
struck  out  in  periodical  literature  was,  in 
this  respect,  entirely  novel.  It  classed  the 
minor  and  the  larger  morals;  it  mingled 
personal  and  public  themes;  it  put  the 
gravities  of  life  in  an  entertaining  form ; — 
and  at  once  discussed  the  politics,  and  cor- 
rected the  vices  of  the  age.  We  will  best 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done 
by  naming  rapidly  the  subjects  treated  in 
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the  first  volume ;  beside  those  of  political 
concern.  It  condemned  the  fashionable 
practice  of  immoderate  drinking ;  in  vari^ 
ous  ways,  ridiculed  the  not  less  fashionable 
habit  of  swearing;  inveighed  against  (he 
laxity  of  marital  ties;  exposed  the  licen* 
tiousness  of  the  stage ;  discussed,  with  great 
clearness  and  sound  knowledge,  questions 
affecting  trade  and  the  poor;  laughed  at 
the  rage  for  gambling  speculations;  and 
waged  inveterate  war  with  the  barbarous 
practice  of  the  duel.  Its  machinery  for 
matters  non-political  was  a  socalled  Sean* 
daious  Chb,  organized  to  hear  complaints, 
and  entrusted  with  the  power  of  deciding 
them.  Let  us  show  how  it  acted.  A  gen- 
tleman appears  before  the  club,  and  com- 
plains of  his  wife.  She  is  a  bad  wife  ;  he 
cannot  exactly  tell  why.  There  is  a  long 
examination,  proving  nothing;  when  sud- 
denly a  member  of  the  club  begs  pardon  for 
the  question,  and  asks  if  his  worship  was  a 
good  husband.  His  worship,  greatly  sur- 
prised at  such  a  question,  is  again  at  a  loss 
to  answer.  Whereupon,  the  club  pass  three 
resolutions.  That  most  women  that  are 
bad  wives  are  made  so  by  bad  husbands : 
That  this  society  will  hear  bo  complaints 
against  a  virtuous  bad  wife  from  a  vicious 
good  husband  :  That  he  that  has  a  bad  wife 
and  can't  find  the  reason  of  it  in  her,  'tis 
ten  to  one  that  he  finds  it  in  himself.  And 
the  decision  finally  is,  that  the  gentleman 
is  to  go  home,  and  be  a  good  husband  for  at 
least  three  months ;  afler  which,  if  his  wife 
is  still  uncured,  they  will  proceed  against 
her  as  they  shall  find  cause.  In  this  way, 
pleas  and  defences  are  heard  on  the  vari- 
ous points  that  present  themselves  in  the 
subjects  named;  and  not  seldom  with  a 
lively  dramatic  interest.  The  graver  argu- 
ments and  essays  too,  have  an  easy,  boroel j 
vigor;  a  lightness  and  pleasantry  'of  tone ; 
very  different  from  the  pondrous  handling 
peculiar  to  Ridpaths  and  the  Dyers,  the 
Tutchins  and  the  Leslies.  We  open  at  aa 
essay  on  trade,  which  would  delight  Mr. 
Gobden  himself.  De  Foe  is  arguing  against 
impolitic  restrictions.  We  think  to  plague 
the  foreigner,  he  says ;  in  reality,  we  bat 
deprive  ourselves.  *  If  you  vex  me.  Til  eat 
no  dinner,  said  I,  when  I  was  a  little  boy  : 
till  my  mother  taught  me  to  be  wiser  bj 
letting  me  stay  till  I  was  hungry.' 

The  reader  will  remember  the  time  when 
this  Review  was  planned.  Ensign  Steele 
was  but  a  lounger  in  the  lobbies  of  the  the- 
atres ;  Addison  had  not  emerged  from  his 
garret  in  the  Haymarket.    The  details  of 
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coromon  life  had  not  yet  been  invested  with 
ibe  graces  of  literature ;  the  social  and  po- 
lite moralities  were  still  disregarded  in  the 
press  ;  the  world  knew  not  the  influence  of 
my  Lady  Betty  Modish,  and  Colonel  Rant- 
er still  swore  at  the  waiters.     Where  shall 
we  look  for  '  the  first  sprightly  runnings'  of 
Tattlers  znd  Spectattirs  then,  if  we  have 
not  found  them  in  De  Foe's  Review  ?    The 
earlier  was  indeed  the  ruder  workman  ;  but 
wit,  originality  and  knowledge  were  yet  the 
tools  he  worked  wif  h  ;  and  the  later  '  two- 
penny authors,'  as  Mr.  Dennis  is  pleased  to 
call  them,  found  the  way  well  struck  out 
for  their  finer  and  more  delicate  art.     What 
had  been  done  for  the  citizen-classes,  they 
were  to  do  for  the  beauties  and  the  wits. 
They  had  watched  the  experiment,  and  seen 
its  success.     The  Review  was  enormously 
popular.     It   WHS  stolen,  pirated,  hawked 
about  every  where ;  and  the  writer,  with 
few  of  the  advantages,  paid  all  the  penalties 
of  success.     He  complains  that  his  name 
was  made  'the  hackney  title  of  the  times.' 
Hardly  a  penny  or  twopenny  pamphlet  was 
afterwards  cried  in  the  streets  to  which  the 
scnrrillous  libeller,  or   witless  dunce,  had 
not  forged  that  popular  name.     Nor  was  it 
without  its  influence  on  the  course  of  events 
which  now  gradually  changed  the  aspect 
and  the  policy  of  Godolphin's  government. 
De  Foe  has  claimed  for  himself  large  share 
in  preparing  a  way  for  what  were  called  the 
'  modern  Whigs ;'  and   the  claim  was  un- 
doubtedly well  founded. 

Nottincrham  and  Rochester  had  resigned ; 
and  the  great  House  of  Commons  tactician 
was  now  a  member  of  the  gov^nment. 
The  seals  of  the  Home  and  War  Offices 
had  been  given  to  Harley  and  his  friend 
Henry  St.  John.  The  Lord-Treasurer 
could  not  yet  cross  boldly  to  the  Whigs, 
and  would  not  creep  back  to  the  Tories. 
To  join  with  Robert  Harley  was  to  do  nei- 
ther of  these  things.  This  famous  person 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  nearest  re- 
presentative of  what  we  might  call  the  prac- 
tical spirit  of  the  Revolution,  of  any  who 
lived  in  that  age*  In  one  of  his  casual  say- 
ings reported  by  Pope,  we  seem  to  find  a 
clue  to  his  character.  Some  one  had  ob- 
served of  a  measure  proposed,  that  the  peo- 
ple would  never  bear  it.  '  Nqne  of  us,'  re^ 
plied  Harley, '  know  how  far  the  good  peo- 
ple of  England  will  bear.'  All  his  life  he 
was  engaged  in  attempts  upon  that  problem. 
If  he  had  thought  less  of  the  good  people  of 
England,  he  would  have  been  a  less  able, 
a  more  daring,  and  certainly  a  more  sac- 
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cessful  statesman.  We  do  not  think  he 
was  a  Trimmer,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  When  he  went  to  church,  and 
sent  his  family  to  the  meeting-house ;  when 
he  never  asked  a  clergyman  to  his  Sunday 
table,  without  providing  a  clergyman  of 
'  another  sort'  to  meet  him ;  we  should  try 
to  find  a  better  word  for  it,  if  we  would  not 
find  a  worse  for  the  Revolution.  The  Re- 
volution trimmed  between  two  parties. 
The  Revolution,  to  this  day,  is  but  the 
grand  unsolved  experiment  of  how  much 
the  people  of  England  will  bear.  To  call 
Harley  a  mere  court  intriguer,  is  as  pre<^ 
posterous  as  to  call  him  a  statesman  of 
commanding  genius.  He  had  less  of  mere 
courtliness  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  The 
fashionable  French  dancing-master  who 
wondered  what  the  devil  the  Clueen  should 
have  seen  in  him  to  make  him  an  Earl  and 
Lord-Treasurer — for  he  attended  him  two 
years,  and  never  taught  such  a  dunce — 
gives  us  a  lively  notion  of  his  homely,  baur» 
geois  manners.  Petticoat  politics  are  to  be 
charged  against  him ;  but  to  no  one  who 
thoroughly  knew  the  Clueen  can  it  be  mat- 
ter of  severe  reproach,  that  he  was  at  the 
pains  to  place  Abigail  Hill  about  her  per- 
son. He  knew  the  impending  downfall  of 
Marlborough^s  too  imperious  wife ;  and  was 
he  to  lose  a  power  so  plainly  within  his 
grasp,  and  see  it  turned  against  him  ?  His 
success  in  the  Bedchamber  never  shook  his 
superior  faith  in  the  agencies  of  Parliament 
and  the  Press.  These  two  were  the  levers 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  they  are  memorably 
associated  with  the  government  of  Robert 
Harley. 

As  soon  as  he  joined  Godolphin,  he  seems 
to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  De  Foe.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  the  first  who  had  done  so. 
More  than  one  attempt  had  been  already 
made  to  capitulate  with  that  potent  prisoner. 
Two  lords  bad  gone  to  him  in  Newgate  ! 
says  Oldmixon;  in  amaze  that  one  lord 
could  find  his  way  to  such  a  place.  He 
says  the  same  thing  himself,  in  the  witty 
narrative  at  the  close  of  the  Consolidatar, 
But  they  carried  conditions  with  them  ;  and 
there  is  a  letter  in  the  British  Museum, 
(Addit.  MS.  7421,)  wherein  De  Foe  writes 
to  Lord  Halifax,  that  he  '  scorned  to  come 
out  of  Newgate  at  the  price  of  betraying  a 
dead  master.'  Harley  made  no  conditions ; 
it  was  not  his  way.  He  sent  to  De  Foe  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  in  dis- 
tress. His  message  was  by  'word  of 
mouth,'  and  to  this  effect — *  Pray,  ask  Mr. 
De  Foe  what  I  can  do  for  htm.'    Nor  was 
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the  reply  lesscharacteiistic.  The  prisoner 
took  a  piece  pf  paper  and  wrote  the  parable 
of  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel.  '  I  am 
blind,  and  yet  ask  me  what  thou  shalt  do 
for  me !  My  answer  is  plain  in  my  misery. 
Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my  sight!'  What 
else  could  such  a  man  wish  for  but  his  Li- 
berty? Yet  four  months  passed  before  a 
further  communication.  It  seemed  to  im- 
ply reluctance  in  a  higher  quarter.  Within 
four  months,  however,  '  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  particularly  to  inquire  into  my  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  my  Lord-Treasurer  Go- 
dolphin  to  send  a  considerable  supply  to  my 
wife  and  family ;  and  to  send  to  me  the 
prison-money,  to  pay  my  fine  and  the  ex- 
penses of  my  discharge' 

His  health  was  shattered  by  his  long  con- 
finement. He  took  a  house  at  Bury  in  Suf- 
folk, and  lived  there  a  little  while  retired. 
But  his  pen  did  not  rest ;  nor  could  he  re- 
tire from  the  notorieties  that  followed  him. 
His  name  was  still  hawked  about  the  Lon- 
don streets ;  and  it  was  reported,  and  had 
to  be  formally  denied,  that  he  had  escaped 
from  Newgate  by  a  trick.  Then  came  the 
exciting  news  that  Blenheim  was  won, 
France  humbled,  Europe  saved ;  and  De 
Foe,  in  verses  of  no  great  merit,  but  which 
cost  him  only  '  three  hours'  to  compose, 
gave  public  utterance  to  his  joy.  Then  the 
dry  unlettered  Lord-Treasurer  went  in 
search  of  the  most  graceful  wit  among  the 
Whigs,  to  get  advice  for  a  regular  poet  to 
celebrate  the  Captain-General.  Then  Hal- 
ifax brought  down  Addison  from  his  garret ; 
the  Campaign  was  exchanged  for  a  comfort- 
able government  salary;  and  communica- 
tions again  opened  with  De  Foe.  Two  let- 
ters of  this  date,  from  himself  to  Halifax, 
have  escaped  his  biographers.  In  the  first 
he  is  grateful  for  that  lord's  unexpected 
goodness  in  mentioning  him  to  my  Lord- 
Treasurer  ;  but  would  be  well  pleased  to 
wait  till  Halifax  is  himself  in  power.  He 
speaks  of  a  government  communication  con- 
cerning '  paper  credit,'  which  he  is  then 
handling  in  his  Review.  He  regrets  that 
some  proposal  his  lordship  had  sent,  '  ex- 
ceeding pleasant  to  me  to  perform,  as  well 
as  useful  to  be  done,'  had  been  so  blundered 
by  the  messenger  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand it ;  and  from  this  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
a  person  hitherto  unnamed  in  his  history — 
a  brother,  a  stupid  fellow.  In  the  second 
letter  he  acknowledges  the  praise  and  favors 
of  Lord  Halifax  ;  and  thus  manfully  declares 
the  principle  on  which  his  own  services  are 
offered.     '  If  to  be  encouraged  in  giving 
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myself  up  to  that  service  your  lordship  is 
pleased  so  much  to  overvalue;  if  going  on 
with  the  more  cheerfulness  in  being  useful 
to,  and  promoting  the  general  peace  and 
interest  of  this  nation ;  if  to  the  last  vigor- 
ously opposing  a  stupid,  distracted  party, 
that  are  for  ruining  themselves  rather  than 
not  destroy  their  neighbors ;  if  this  be  to 
merit  so  much  regard,  your  lordship  binds 
me  in  the  most  durable,  and  to  me  the  most 
pleasant  engagement  in  the  world,  because 
'tis  a  service  that,  with  my  gratitude  to  your 
lordship,  ke^s  an  exact  unison  with  my 
reason,  my  principle,  my  inclinations,  and 
the  duty  every  man  owes  to  his  country,  and 
his  posterity,* 

Harley  was  at  this  time  in  daily  commu- 
nication with  Halifax,  and  doubtless  saw 
these  letters.     But  he  managed  ail  things 
warily.     He  had  not  appeared  in  De  Foe's 
affairs  since  he  effected  his  release ;  and  that 
release  he  threw  upon  the  Queen.    In  the 
same  temper  he  sent  to  him  now.     The 
Queen,  he  said,  had  need  of  his  assistance. 
He  offered  him  no  employment  to  fetter  bis 
future  engagements.     He  knew  that  in  the 
last  of  his  publications  (the  Consolidator,  a 
prose  satire  remarkable  for  the  hints  it 
threw  out  to  Gulliver)  he  had  laughed  at 
Addison  for  refusing  to  write  the  Campaign 
*  till  he  had  £200  a-year  secured  to  him  / 
— an  allusion  never  forgiven.     He  sent  for 
him  to  London  ;  told  him  the  Queen  '  had 
the  goodness  to  think  of  taking  him  into  her 
service ;'  and   did  what  the  Whigs   were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  do  for  an  Irish  Priest 
who  had  written  the  most  masterly  satire 
since  the  days  of  Rabelais — took  him  to 
Court  to  kiss  hands.     We  see  in  all  this 
but  the  truth  of  the  character  we  would  as- 
sign to  Harley.     On  grounds  independent 
of  either  party,  except  so  far  as  '  reason, 
principles,  inclination,  and  duty  to  his  coun* 
try'   should  prompt,  he  had  here  enlisted 
this  powerful,  homely,  and  popular  writer  in 
the  service  of  the  government  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    Compared  with  Harley,  we  cannot 
but  think  the  old  Whigs,  with  every  honest 
inclination,  little  better  than  bunglers  in 
matters  of  this  kind.     It  is  true  that  aot 
even  Harley  could  carry  the  Vicar  of  Lara- 
cor  to  the  palace ; — but  he  could  carry  him 
in  his  coach  to  country  ale-houses ;  he  could 
play  games  of  counting  poultry  on  the  road, 
or  *  who  should  first  see  a  cat  or  an  old  wo- 
man ;'  he  could  loll  back  on  his  seat  with  a 
broad  '  Temple^  jest ;  or  he  could  call  or  be 
called  Jonathan  and  Harley ; — and  the  old 
Whigs  were  much  too  chary  of  these  things^ 
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So  they  had  lost  Prior,  and  were  losing 
Parnell  and  Swift ;  and  he  who  had  com- 
pared Lord  Soraers  to  Aristides,  was  soon 
to  talk  of  him  as  little  better  than  a  rascal. 

We  next  see  De  Foe  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Secretary  llarley.  lie  has  been  named  to 
execute  a  secret  commission  in  the  public 
service,  which  requires  a  brief  absence  on 
the  Continent.  He  is  making  preparations 
for  his  departure;  proposing  to  travel  as 
Mr.  Christopher  Hurt ;  giving  Harley  ad- 
vice for  a  large  scheme  of  secret  intelli- 
gence; and  discussing  with  him  a  pro- 
posed poetical  satire  (afterwards  published 
85  the  Diet  of  Poland)  against  the  High 
Church  faction.  In  a  subsequent  farewell 
letter  be  adverts  to  these  things ;  and,  after 
naming  some  matters  of  public  feeling,  in 
which  one  of  the  minister's  Tory  associates 
was  awkwardly  involved,  characteristically 
closes  with  an  opinion,  that  it  was  needful 
Harley  should  know  in  this,  as  well  as  any 
thing  else,  what  the  people  $ay. 

The  foreign  service  was  one  of  danger. 
*  I  ran  as  much  danger  of  my  life  as  a  gren- 
adier upon  the  counterscarp.'  But  it  was 
discharged  successfully ;  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  risk,  the  government  Offered  him 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  small  sinecure. 
He  took  it  as  a  debt ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
when  opposed  to  the  reigning  ministry, 
complains  that  large  arrears  were  then  un- 
paid. On  his  return  he  had  found  the  Tory 
House  of  Commons  dissolved,  and  the  new 
elections  iu  progress.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  contest  with  characteristic  ardor. 
He  wrote ;  he  canvassed ;  he  voted ;  he 
journeyed  throughout  the  country  on  horse- 
back, he  tells  us,  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred miles;  and,  in  addresses  to  electors 
every  where,  still  counselled  the  necessity 
of  laying  aside  party  prejudices,  of  burying 
former  animosities,  and  of  meeting  their 
once  Tory  ministers  at  leant  half  way.  He 
found  many  arguments  on  his  road,  he  adds. 
He  found  people  of  all  opinions,  as  well 
Churchmen  as  Dissenters,  living  in  Chris- 
tian neighborhcK)d  ;  and  he  had  very  often 
the  honor,  *  with  small  difficulty,  of  con- 
vincing gentlemen  over  a  bottle  of  wine, 
that  the  author  of  the  Review  was  really  no 
monster,  but  a  conversable,  social  creature.' 
His  Essays,  meanwhile,  written  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  journeying,  were  admirable. 
They  were  read  in  every  coffee  house  and 
olub;  often  they  were  stolen  from  these 
houses  by  Highfliers,  that  they  might  not 
be  read  ;  they  were  quoted  on  every  popu- 
lar hustings ;  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
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sent  them  over  to  the  camp  in  Flanders; 
and  the  writer,  on  peril  of  his  life,  was 
warned  to  discontinue  them.  His  tributes 
of  this  latter  kind  were  numerous.  High- 
flying justices  followed  him  about  the  coun- 
try with  false  warrants  of  arrest ;  sham  ac- 
tions were  brought  against  him  in  shoals ; 
compounded  debts  of  long  past  years  were 
revived;  and  only  his  own  unequalled  and  ir- 
resistible energy  could  have  stayed  the  com- 
pletion of  his  ruin.  But  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope  was  abated  in  him.  '  He  is  not,'  says 
no  friendly  critic,  '  daunted  with  multi- 
tudes of  enemies ;  for  he  faces  as  many 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  as 
there  are  foes  to  moderation  and  peace. 
He  Reviews  without  fear,  and  acts  without 
fainting.     He  is  a  person  of  true  courage.' 

The  elections  confirmed  the  power  of 
the  Whigs.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Sir  Nathan  Wright  retired  to  make 
way  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord 
Cowper ;  and  a  renegade  Whig  and  former 
Dissenter,  Lord  Haversham,  led  the  first 
attack  upon  the  ministers.  De  Foe  was 
dragged  forward  by  this  lord  as  the  '  mean 
and  mercenary  prostitute  of  the  Review;' 
as  making  his  fortune  by  the  way  of '  scrib- 
bling ;'  and  as  receiving  both  '  encourage- 
ment and  instructions'  from  Godolphin. 
There  was  a  quiet  dignity  and  eloquence 
in  his  answer.  He  reminds  the  turncoat 
peer  that  Fate,  which  makes  footballs  of 
men,  kicks  some  men  up  stairs  and  some 
down;  that  some  are  advanced  without 
honor,  others  suppressed  without  infamy ; 
that  some  are  raised  without  merit,  some 
crushed  without  crime;  and  that  no  man 
knows,  by  the  beginning  of  things,  wheth* 
er  his  course  shall  issue  in  a  peerage  or  a 
pillory.  To  the  charge  of  writing  for 
bread,  he  asks  what  are  all  the  employ- 
ments in  the  world  pursued  for,  but  for 
bread  ?  '  The  lawyer  pleads,  the  soldier 
fights,  the  musician  fid<lles,  the  players  act, 
and,  no  reflection  on  the  tribe^  the  clergy 
preach,  for  bread.'  For  the  rest,  he  re- 
minds him  that  he  had  never  betrayed  his 
master  (William  had  given  Lord  Havers- 
ham his  peerage)  nor  his  friend ;  that  he 
had  always  espoused  the  cause  of  truth 
and  liberty  ;  that  he  had  lived  to  be  ruined 
for  it;  that  he  had  lived  to  see  it  triumph 
over  tyranny,  party  rage,  and  persecution 
principles ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  to  see 
any  man  abandon  it. 

Beside  the  Review,  he  had  published  in 
the  current  year  works  on  trade ;  on  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  poor ;  on 
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toleration ;  and  on  colonial  intolerance  in 
North  America.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  more  soundly  reasoned  or  shrewdly 
written  pamphlet  than  his  Giving  Alms  No 
Charity,     He  claimed  to  be  heard  on  that 
subject,  he  said,  as  an  English  freeholder. 
His  town  tenements  had  been  taken  from 
him ;  the  Tilbury  works  were  gone ;  and 
the  Freeman's  Yard  house  was  his  no  long- 
er ;  but  he  still  possessed  one  English  free- 
hold.    He  does  not  tell  us  in  what  county  ; 
but  he  had  moved  his  family  to  Newington, 
and  it  was  doubtless  in  some  way  connect- 
ed with  that  scene  of  his  boyhood.      To 
this  date,  also,  belong  several  pamphlets 
on  Dissenters'  questions ;  his  attempted  en- 
forcement of  a  better  scheme  for  the  regu- 
lation of  madhouses ;  and  his  Jure  Divino, 
The  latter  appeared  with  a  large  subscrip- 
tion, and  was  impudently  pirated  on  the 
very  day  of  its  publication.     Now,  too,  there 
went  to  him  that  worthy  and  much  distress* 
ed  bookseller,  who  had  published  a  large 
edition  of  a  very  dull  and  heavy  book,  call- 
ed  DreUncaurt  on  Death,  *  with  several 
directions  how  to  prepare  ourselves  to  die 
well ;'  which  the  public,  not  appearing  to 
relish  unauthorized  directions  of  that  na- 
ture, had  stubbornly  refused  to  boy.     What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  ponderous  stock 
under  which  his  shelves  were  groaning: 
De  Foe  quieted  his  fears.    Nothing  but  a 
ghost  from  the  grave,  it  was  true,  could  re- 
commend such  a  book  with.eiTect;  but  a 
ghost  from  the  grave  the  worthy  bookseller 
should  have.     As  speedily  done  as  said : 
De  Foe  sent  him,  in  a  few  days.  The  TVue 
History  of  the  •Apparition  of  one  Mrs,  Veal 
the  next  day  after  her  Death,  to  one  Mrs, 
Bargrave,  at  Canterbury,  the  Sth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1705.     If  such  a  thing  was  ever  to 
be  believed,  here  it  was  made  credible. 
The  business-like,  homely,  earnest,  com- 
mon-place air  of  truth,  was  perfectly  irre- 
sistible.    And  what  said  the  ghost  to  Mrs. 
Bargrave?  The  ghost,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
gossip,  filled  with  the  says  I  and  thinks  i, 
the  says  she  and  thinks  she,  of  the  tea-table 
of  a  country  town,  said — with  all  the  con- 
fident dogmatism  of  her  recent  mortuary 
experience — that    Drelincourt's    book    on 
Death  was  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
that  subject.      Doctor  Sherlock  was  not 
bad ;  two  Dutch  hooks  had  merit ;  seve- 
ral others  were  worth  mention  ;   but  Dre- 
lincourt,  she  protested,  had  by  far  the  clear- 
est notions  of  death  and  the  future  state,  of 
any  one  who  fiad  handled  the  matter.    The 
narrative  was  appended  to  the  book,  and  a 
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new  Edition  advertised*  It  flew  like  wild- 
fire. The  copies,  to  use  an  illustration  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's,  (with  whom  the  narrative 
was  an  immense  favorite,)  which  had  hung 
on  the  bookseller's  hands  as  heavy  as  a  pile 
of  lead  bullets,  now  traversed  the  town  in  eve- 
ry direction  like  the  same  bullets  discharged 
from  a  field-piece.  Nay,  the  book  has  been 
popular  ever  since.  More  than  fifty  editions 
have  not  exhausted  its  popularity.  Mrs. 
Veal's  ghost  is  still  believed  by  thousands. 
And  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
bought  the  silly  piece  of  Drelincourt^  (for 
hawking  booksellers  have  made  their  for- 
tunes by  traversing  the  country  with  it  in 
sixpenny  numbers,)  have  borne  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  genius  of  De  Foe. 

It  was  now  engaged  once  more  in  the 
service  of  the  Ministry.     He  had,  in  vari- 
ous writings,  prepared  his  countrymen  for 
the  greatest  political  measure  of  the  time ; 
he  was  known  to  have  advised  the  late  King 
on  a  project  for  the  Scottish  Union ;  and 
Godolphin,  about  to  immortalize  his  ad- 
ministration by  that  signal  act  of  statesman- 
ship,  called  in  the  services  of  De  Foe. 
He  describes  the  Lord-Treasurer's  second 
introduction  of  him  to  her  Majesty,  and  to 
the  honor  of  kissing  her  hand.      '  Upon 
this  second  introduction,  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  tell  me,  with  a  goodness  peculiar 
to  herself,  she  bad  such  satisfaction  in  mj 
former  services,  that  she  appointed  me  for 
another  office.'      The  greater  part  of  the 
next  two  years  was  passed  in  this  office ; 
which  seems  to  have  combined,  with  the 
duties  of  Secretary  to  the  English  Com- 
missioners, considerable  power  and  influ- 
ence derived  from  the  Ministry  at  home. 
It  was  an  important  appointment,  and  Go- 
dolphin  was  assailed  for  it.      '  An  under 
spur-leather,  forsooth,  sent  down  to  Scot- 
land to  make  the  Union  I'     It  carried  De 
Foe  at  various  intervals  between  Edinburgh 
and  London ;   involved  him   in  continual 
discussion  leading  to  or  rising  out  of  the 
measure,  as  well   as  in   the  riots  which 
marked  the  excitement  of  the  time ;   pro* 
cured  for  him  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
really  cordial  and  friendly  attentions  of  the 
Duke  of  dueensbury  and  Lord  fiuchan ; 
directed  his  attention  to  various  matters 
which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  Scot- 
tish prosperity;   and   grounded   in   him  a 
high   respect  and  liking  for  the  Scottish 
people.     He  wrote  .  a  poem   in  eulogy  of 
them;   busied  himself  earnestly  with  sug^ 
gestions  for  their  commercial  and  national 
advancement ;  and  spent  some  wellnleroied 
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labor,  in  ftfier  years,  on  the  compilation 
of  a  very  ininute,  and,  so  to  speak,  highly 
dramatic  History  of  the  Umon.  We  re* 
joice  to  have  to  couple  that  act,  so  eminent* 
ly  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  Rerolution,  so 
large-minded  and  so  tolerant,  with  his 
name.  It  changed  turbulence  to  tranquil* 
lity;  rude  poverty  to  a  rich  civilization; 
and  the  fierce  atrocities  of  a  dominant 
church,  to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  religious 
liberty. 

A  strange  scene  was  meanwhile  going 
on  in  London.     The  easy,  indolent  Prince 
George,  (whom  Charles  11.  said   be  had 
tried  drunk  and  sober,  and  could  do  noth- 
ing with  him,)  had  been  heard  to  complain 
one  day,  in  the  intervals  of  his  dinner  and 
his  bottle,  that  the  Queen  came  very  late 
to  bed.     This  casual  remark  falling  on  the 
already  sharp  suspicions  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  discovered  the  midnight  con- 
ferences of  the  Queen  with  Abigail  Masham 
and  her  kinsman.  Secretary  Harley  ;  and  the 
good  Mrs.  Freeman,  knowing  that  her  dear 
Mrs.  Morley  had  not  a  stock  of  amity  to  serve 
above  one  object  at  a  time,  at  once  perempto- 
rily insisted  on  the  suspension  of  the  Abigail, 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  Secretary.     We 
state  the  fact  without  comment ;  but  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  Harley's  back-«tairs 
midnight  visits  implied  treachery  to  his  col- 
leagues, it  was  not  of  that  black  kind  which 
would  have  ruined  men  who  trusted  him. 
It  had  been  clear  to  the  Secretary  for  some 
time,  that  the  Whigs  would  not  trust  him. 
He  says  himself,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  that  he  was  not  enough  of  a  party 
roan  for  them.    One  smiles,  indeed,  with  a 
kind  of  sympathy  for  him,  to  read  in  Lord 
Cowper's  diary  of  two  years'  date  before 
this,  his  devotion  of  his  best  tokay  {*  good, 
but  thick ')  to  the  hapless  effort  of  Whig 
conciliation.     The  accession  of  strength 
received  from  the  great  measure  of  the 
Union,  had  been  straightway  used  to  weed 
bis  friends  from  office.     Hedges  had  made 
way  for  Sunderland ;  and  even  Prior  and 
his  colleagues,  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  had 
been  removed.     Nor  was  that  an  age  in 
which  party  warfare  was  scrupulous  on  ei- 
ther side.     In  the  session  just  begun,  the 
party  motion  supported  by  Rochester  and 
Buckingham,  to  ruin  the  Whig  chiefs  of 
the  ministry,  was  supported  by  Somers  and 
Wharton  with  the  sole  hope  of  ruining  Har- 
ley.   In  now  retiring,  the  Secretary's  prin- 
cipal mortification  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  necessity  it  laid  him  under  of  joining 
an  ultra-faction.    He  made  a  last  attempt 
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to  conciliate  Cowper  and  Somers.  But  the 
arrangements  were  made.  To  the  ill-con- 
cealed grief  and  distress  of  tl>e  Queen,  he 
and  his  friend  St.  John  retired ;  Robert 
Walpole  entered  the  ministry  ;  Somers  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  the  imperious 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  thought  herself 
triumphant.  She  had  known  Anne  now 
forty  years,  but  she  did  not  know  the 
strength  of  her  sullen  obstinacy.  In  a  few 
months  more,  the  death  of  the  Prince  threw 
fresh  power  into  Whig  hands.  Somers  be- 
came President  of  the  Council,  and  Lord 
Wharton  went  to  Ireland.  He  took  with 
him,  as  his  Secretary,  Joseph  Addison. 

Mr.  Addison  was,  at  this  time,  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fame  of  his  writings  than 
of  his  sayings.  He  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  little  commonwealth  of  Whig 
wits,  who  now  met  nightly  (Button's  was 
not  yet  established)  at  Will's  coffee-house 
in  Covent  Garden.  They  were  a  kind  of 
ofl&hoot  from  the  more  dignified  club  who 
eat  mutton-pies  at  Kit  Katt's  the  pastry- 
cook's; and  of  which  the  principal  lite- 
rary members  were  Congreve,  Garth,  Van- 
brugh,  Steele,  and  Addison.  The  Revolu- 
tion gave  a  new  character,  in  giving  new 
duties,  to  associations  of  this  kind.  They 
were  no  longer  what  they  were,  when,  in 
this  same  coffee-house,  then  called  '  The 
Rose,'  Dryden  ruled  the  town  wits  from 
his  Tory  chair.  They  were  a  recognized 
class,  with  influence  before  unknown.  In 
sketching  the  career  of  De  Foe,  we  have 
indicated  its  rise  and  growth.  The  Peo- 
ple were  beginning  to  be  important,  and  it 
was  the  only  direct  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  People.  Thus  the  little  party 
at  Will's  were  not  sought  or  courted  for  the 
graces  of  their  wit  and  literature  alone. — 
That  pale,  bright-eyed,  sickly,  deformed 
youth  of  one-and-twenty,  whose  Pastorals 
are  so  much  talked  of  just  now,  may  seek 
them  for  no  better  reason ;  but  not  for  this 
are  they  sought  by  that  tall,  stern-looking, 
dark-faced  Irish  priest,  whose  forty-two 
years  of  existence  have  been  a  struggle  of 
ill-endured  dependence  and  haughty  discon- 
tent, which  he  now  desires  to  redeem  in  the 
field  of  political  warfare.  Here,  mean- 
while, he  amuses  himself  and  the  town  with 
Mr.  Bickerstaff's  joke  against  Mr.  Partridge, 
suggesting  to  hearty  Dick  Steele  those  plea- 
sant Lucubrations  of  Isaac,  which,  in  a  few 
months  more,  are  to  take  the  town  by  storm ; 
or,  it  may  be,  showing  privately  to  Addison 
that  bitter  sneer  against  De  Foe,  which  be 
was  about  now  to  give  to  the  world.     '  One 
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of  those  antborSy  (the  fellow  who  was  pil- 
loried ^  Ihaveforgtit  his  name^)  is  indeed  so 
grave,  sententious,  dogmaticAl  a  rogue,  that 
there  is  no  endurinof  him.'  That  was  it ! — 
There  was  profiting  by  his  labor  ;  there 
was  copying  the  suggestions  of  his  genius  ; 
there  was  travelling  to  wealth  and  power 
along  the  path  struck  out  by  his  martyr- 
dom ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  there  was 
no  enduring  him.  A  man  who  will  go  into 
the  pillory  for  his  opinions,  is  not  a  '  club- 
able  '  man.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  De 
Foe  was  laboring  for  the  inteirests  of  the 
literary  class.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  law  to  protect  an 
author's  property  in  his  writings,  and  in  this 
session  the  Copyright  act  was  passed.  The 
common  law  recognized  a  perpetual  right, 
but  gave  no  means  of  enforcing  it ;  the 
statute  limited  the  right,  and  gave  the 
means.  It  was  a  sort  of  cheat,  but  better 
than  unlimited  robbery. 

Notwithstanding  Harley's  retirement,  De 
Foe  continued  in  the  service  of  Oodolphin's 
ministry.  But  at  the  special  desire  of  Har- 
ley  himself,  to  whom,  as  the  person  by 
whom  he  had  been  first  employed  for  Anne, 
and  whose  apparently  falling  fortunes  were 
a  new  claim  of  attachment,  he  considered 
himself  bound.  *  Nay, not  so,  Mr.  De  Foe,' 
said  Harley,  '  I  shall  not  take  it  ill  from  you 
in  the  least.  Besides,  it  is  the  Queen  you 
are  serving,  who  has  been  very  good  to  you.' 
The  words  were  w^ll  selected  for  contin- 
uance of  the  tenure  by  which  the  sagacious 
diplomatist  had  first  engaged  his  service. — 
Upon  this,  he  went  to  the  Lord-Treasurer, 
who  received  him  with  great  friendliness, 
and  told  him,  'smiling,'  he  had  not  seen 
him  a  long  white.  De  Foe  frankly  men- 
tioned his  obligations  to  Harley,  and  his 
fear  that  his  interest  might  be  lessened  on 
on  that  account.  **Not  at  all,  Mr.  De  Poe,' 
rejoined  Godolphin ;  *  I  always  think  a  man 
honest  till  I  find  the  contrary.'  The  scru- 
pulous author,  nevertheless,  considered  it 
his  duty  entirely  to  cease  communication 
with  the  rival  statesman,  till  he  again  ap- 
peared as  a  public  minister. 

It  was  not  very  loftg.  Nor  had  the  Min- 
istry, on  the  score  of  moderation  at  any 
rate,  profited  greatly  by  his  absence ;  while 
he,  by  the  position  of  parties,  was  driven  to 
the  extreme  of  opposition.  Despairing  of 
the  Queen's  power  to  second  her  well-known 
inclination,  the  High  Church  trumpet  had 
again  sounded  to  battle,  and  Dc  Foe  had 
again  buckled  on  his  armor  of  offence 
against  both  ultra-parties.     It  was  now  he 
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told  the  world  that  fate  of  the  unbiassed 
writer,  with  which  a  witty  admirer  of  mod- 
ern days  has  familiarized  his  readers.  '  If 
he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they  fall 
upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ; 
if  he  tells  them  of  their  virtues,  when  they 
have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with 
slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him 
expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then 
he  may  go  on  fearless.  And  this  is  the 
course  I  take  myself,*  It  was  now,  de- 
scribing his  personal  treatment  by  one  of 
the  Tory  mobs,  he  told  them  the  destiny  of 
all  that  had  ever  served  them.  *  He  that 
will  help  you,  must  be  hated  and  neglected 
by  you,  must  be  mobbed  and  plundered  for 
you,  must  starve  and  hang  for  you,  and 
must  yet  help  you.  And  thus  I  do,* — 
Then  came  again  upon  the  scene  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell.  This 
brawling  priest  attacked  Godolphin  in  the 
pulpit  by  the  name  of  Volpone;  inveighed 
against  Burnet  and  other  bishops  for  not  un* 
furling  the  bloody  flag  against  Dissent ; 
abused  the  Revolution  as  unrighteous ;  and 
broadly  reasserted  non-renistance  and  pas* 
sive  obedience.  The  man  was  such  a  fool 
and  madman,  that  a  serious  thought  should 
not  have  been  wasted  on  Aim,  whatever 
might  be  needful  to  discountenance  his  atro« 
cious  doctrines*  This  was  the  feeling  of 
De  Foe.  When  Harley  called  the  sermon 
a  '  circumgyration  of  incoherent  words,'  (in 
a  speech  thought  to  merit  the  same  descrip- 
tion,) it  seems  to  have  been  his  feeling  too. 
It  was  certainly  that  of  Somers,  and  of  the 
best  men  in  the  cabinet.  They  all  knew 
his  noisy  ignorance.  His  illustration  of 
'  parallel  lines  meeting  in  the  centre,'  was 
a  standing  joke  with  the  wits*  But  VoU 
pone  stuck  to  Godolphin,  and  an  impeach* 
ment  was  resolved  upon.  He  little  thought, 
when  he  took  to  what  Burnet  calls  the  liixi- 
ury  of  roasting  a  parson,  that  the  fire  would 
blaze  high  enough  to  roast  himself  and  his 
colleagues. 

Harley  made  a  shrewder  guess.  He  was 
dining  with  a  friend  in  the  country  when 
the  news  reached  him.  *  The  game  is  up  1' 
he  cried  ;  left  the  dinner-table,  and  hurried 
to  London.  In  vain  De  Foe  still  urged, 
'Let  us  have  the  crime  punished,  not  the 
man.  The  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  worst  pillory  in  the  nation.'  In  that 
elevated  pillory  Sacheverell  was  placed; 
well  dressed,  with  clean  gloves,  white  hand* 
kerchief  well  managed,  and  other  suitable 
accomplishments;  Atterbury,  who  secretly 
despised  him,  in  affected  sympathy  by  his 
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aide ;  the  mob  without,  screaming  lor  their 
martyr;  and  women,  high  and  low,  frantic 
with  admiration.  '  You  could  never  embark 
the  ladies,'  said  De  Foe  '  till  you  fell  upon 
the  clergy.  As  soon  as  you  pinch  the  par- 
son, the  women  are  one  woman  in  his  de- 
fence.' His  description  of  the  interest  cre- 
ated by  the  impeachment  is  one  of  the  hap^ 
piest  pieces  of  quiet  irony.  It  has  also  his- 
toric value.  The  ladies,  he  tells  us,  laid 
aside  their  chocolate,  their  china,  and  their 
gallantries,  for  state  business;  the  Toiler^ 
the  immortal  Toiler,  the  great  Bickerstaff 
himself,  (to  whom,  let  us  remark  by  the 
way,  De  Foe,  in  his  beany  admiration,  had 
lately  resigned  the  offices  of  his  own  Scan" 
dal  Club^)  was  fain  to  lea?e  off  talking  to 
them ;  they  had  no  leisure  for  Church  ;— ^ 
little  Miss,  still  obliged  to  go,  had  the  Doc- 
tor's picture  put  into  her  prayer  book  ;  eren 
Punch  laid  aside  his  domestic  broils,  to 
gibber  for  the  holy  man  ;  and  not  only  were 
the  churches  thinned,  and  the  parks,  but 
the  very  playhouses  felt  the  effects,  and  Bet- 
terton  died  a  beggar.  Well  had  it  been, 
however,  if  this  were  all.  A  series  of  hor- 
rible riots  followed.  Meeting-houses  were 
pulled  dotvn;  the  bloody  flag  was  in  reality 
unfurled ;  mounted  escorts,  carrying  Martyr 
Sacheverell  about  the  country,  were  every 
where  the  signal  for  the  plunder  and  out^ 
rage  of  Dissenters;  the  printed  defence 
(tilled  with  abuse  of  De  Foe  and  his  Re- 
views) circulated  by  tens  of  thousands ; 
and  Lord  Treasurer  Godol phi n  was  ordered 
to  break  his  staff  and  make  way  for  Ilar- 
ley. 

He  took  office ;  and  at  once  began  the 
work,  which,  whatever  the  motives  we  as- 
sign to  him,  and  whatever  the  just  faults  we 
may  find  with  the  absence  of  decision  in 
his  mind  and  in  his  temper,  we  must  adroit 
that  he  continued  to  the  last,  of  opposing, 
against  his  own  interests,  the  exterminating 
policy  of  the  party  who  had  borne  him  into 
power.  While  several  leading  Whigs  yet 
retained  office,  he  again  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted a  coalition  with  Cowper  and  Wal- 
pole;  and  it  was  not  till  wholly  rebuffed  in 
this  quarter  that  he  completed  his  High 
Tory  cabinet,  and  determined  to  risk  a  dis- 
solution. St.  John  was  made  secretary ; 
Harcourt  had  the  great  seal ;  and  he  him- 
self took  the  treasurer's  staff.  The  elec- 
tions gave  him  a  majority,  though  not  very 
decisive ;  and  Anne's  celebrated  '  last  ad- 
ministration'  began  its  career.  A  man 
might  predict  in  some  sort  the  course  of  it, 
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of  October ;  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament. He  was  not  at  the  palace  of  the 
Queen,  nor  in  his  office  of  business  with 
Harcourt  or  St.  John  ;  he  was  stopping  in 
his  coach  at  the  St.  Jameses  coffee-house, 
to  set  down  Jonathan  Swif\.  '  He  knew 
my  christian  name  very  well,'  says  the 
Journal  to  Stella,  On  that  day  the  ex-Whig 
partisan  had  sent  forth  a  lampoon  against 
Godolphin,  and  paid  his  first  visit  to  Hur- 
ley. On  the  4th,  he  dined  with  him.  Af- 
terwards, his  visits  were  daily  welcomed. — 
The  proud  and  long  neglected  Priest  found 
himself,  on  the  same  hopeful  October  day, 
dining  for  tenpence  in  his  old  chop-house  ; 
then  going  '  reeking'  from  thence  to  the 
first  minister  of  state ;  and  then,  in  chari* 
ty,  sending  a  Tatkr  to  Steele,  *  who  is  very 
low  of  late.'  Others  were  *  low'  too. — 
There  was  Con^reve,  a  resolute  Whig,  and 
member  of  the  Kit  Katt,  whose  little  place 
depended  on  the  ministry.  But  Harley  qui- 
eted his  fears  with  a  happy  quotation  from 
Virgil. 

*  Our  hearts  nre  not  so  cold,  nor  flnmes  the  fire 
or  Sol  so  distant  from  the  race  of  Tyre.* 

Whatever  else  were  the  objections  to  this 
statesman,  they  did  not  lie  on  the  score  of 
his  indifference  to  genius.  The  adminis- 
tration organized,  he  sent  for  De  Foe.  A 
different  course  was  needful  with  Daniel 
from  that  taken  with  Jonathan.  Harley 
knew  De  Foe  thoroughly;  and  was  not 
grieved  to  know  that  the  High  Church  ma- 
jority in  the  Commons  might  have  been 
much  larger  but  for  his  unwearied  persona! 
and  public  exertions  against  that  faction, 
in  the  elections  recently  clor^ed.  De  Foe 
distinctly  states  the  result  of  the  interview 
to  have  been,  that  he  capitulated  for  liberty 
to  speak  according  to  his  own  judgment  of 
things,  and  that  he  had  that  liberty  allowed 
him.  Nor  did  he  wait  on  Harley  till  he 
had  first  consulted  the  dismissed  Godolphin, 
who  counselled  him  to  consider  himself  the 
Queen's  servant,  to  wait  till  he  saw  things 
settled,  and  then  to  take  her  Majesty's  com- 
mands from  the  new  minister.  In  the  same 
tone  Harley  conferred  with  him  now.  And 
if  we  couple  the  interview  with  the  paper 
sent  forth  in  the  Review,  and  which  first 
opened  the  fury  of  the  Whig  batteries  on 
De  Foe,  we  shall  find  everything  to  confirm 
the  impression  here  taken  of  it ;  of  the 
character  of  Harley  himself;  and  of  the 
honorable  grounds  of  De  Foe's  conditional 
support.  He  states  his  opinion  to  be,  that 
the  Ministry  must  be  carried  on  upon  the 
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Revolution.    This,  he  adds,  can  be  the  on* 
I J  safe  guide  where  so  many  parties  alter* 
nately  govern ;  and  where  men  of  the  same 
party  have  so  often  been  of  several  opinions 
about  the  same  thing.     He  states  that  he 
shall  not  go  along  with  the  Ministry  unless 
they  go  along  with  him.     He  exults  in  Har* 
ley's  known  inclination  to  the  Whiffs;  and, 
indeed,  he  argues,  '  the  constitution  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  whoever  may  be  in  it, 
if  they  are  faithful  to  their  duty,  it  will  ei- 
ther find  them  Whigs  or  make  them  ao.* 
And  upon  these  plain  principles  he  acted. 
They  were  principles  professed  by  Swift 
two  years  later ;  but  never,  later  or  earlier, 
acted  on  by  him.     '  I  bear  all  the  ministry 
to  be  my  witnesses,'  he  wrote  to  Steele,  in 
whose  Correspondence  the  letter  may   be 
found,  '  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  wit  of 
the  adverse  party,  whom  I  have  not  been  so 
bold  as  to  recommend  oflen  and  with  ear- 
nestness to  them ;  for  I  think  principles  at 
present  are  quite  out  of  the  case,  and  that 
we  dispute  wholly  about  persons.     In  these 
last,  you  and  I  differ;    but  in  the  other  I 
think  we  agree ;    for  I  have  in  print  pro- 
fcissed  myself  in  politics  to  be  what  we  for- 
merly called  a  Whig.'     And  in  two  months 
from  the  date  of  the  letter,  he  was  covering 
this  very  '  Dick  Steele'  with  the  most  lav- 
ish contempt,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
he  held  Whig  principles.     But  he  wrote  for 
his  deanery,  and  got  it;  De  Foe  wrote  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  service, 
and  had  no  reward  or  fee  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  so. 

Compare  Swifi's  Examiner  with  De  Foe's 
Review,  and  the  distinction  is  yet  more 
plain.  It  is  earnest  and  manly  reasoning 
against  a  series  of  profligate  libels.  Libels, 
too,  in  which  the  so-called  advocate  of  Har- 
ley  is  denounced  by  Harley's  confidential 
writer,  as  an  iiliterate  idioL  *  Much  wit 
in  that!'  quietly  answered  De  Foe;  who 
never  was  seduced  into  party  lampooning, 
and,  even  at  moments  like  these,  held  Swift's 
wit  and  genius  in  honor.  *  Now  1  know  a 
learned  man  at  this  time,  an  orator  in  the 
Latin,  a  walking  index  of  books,  who  has 
all  the  libraries  in  Europe  in  his  head,  from 
the  Vatican  at  Rome  to  the  learned  collec- 
tion of  Doctor  Salmon  at  Fleet  Ditch ;  but 
he  is  a  cynic  in  behaviour,  a  fury  in  temper, 
unpolite  in  conversation,  abusive  in  Ian* 
gaage,  and  ungovernable  in  passion.  Is 
this  to  be  learned?  Then  may  I  still  be 
illiterate.'  It  was  the  calm  spirit  of  every 
return  vouchsafed  by  the  author  of  the  Re* 
view  to  the  cro8»>fire  which  now  assailed 
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him.  He  was  4^ntent,  whether  defending 
or  opposing,  to  stand  alone.  He  did  not 
think  the  Brothers'  Club  had  helped  the 
ministry,  nor  that  the  Scriblerus  Club  would 
be  any  sevice  to  literature.  He  preferred 
to  stand  where  he  did ;  '  unplaced,  unpen- 
sioned,  no  man'tf  heir  or  slave;'  in  frank 
and  free  communication  with  his  country- 
men.  Let  us  briefly  state  his  debtor-and- 
creditor  account  with  the  administration  of 
Robert  Harley. 

He  supported  him  against  the  October 
Club;  a  party  of  a  hundred  country  gen- 
tlemen, who  drank  October  ale,  and  would 
have  driven  things  to  extremes  against  the 
Whigs.    He  supported  him  against  the  bigot 
Rochester;    and  against  the  fiery,  impa- 
tient   Bolingbroke.      He    Bupporied    him 
against  the  Whigs ;    when  the  Whigs,  to 
avenge  their  party  disappointments,  laid 
aside  their  noblest  principles,  and  voted 
with  Lord  Findlater  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Scottish  Union.     He  supported   him 
also  against  the  Whigs,  when,  for  no  nobler 
reason,  they  joined   with  his  old  enemy 
Lord  Nottingham  to  oppress  and  disable 
the  Dissenters.    And  again  he  supported 
him   against  the  Whigs,  when,  speaking 
through  their  ablest  and  most  liberal  repre- 
sentatives, the  Walpoles  and  the  Stanhopes, 
they  declared  emphatically,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  total  prohibition  of  trade 
with  France.     It  was  on  this  latter  ques- 
tion De  Foe  would  seem  to  have  incurred 
their  most  deadly  hatred.     He  had  achieved 
the  repute  of  a  great  authority  in  matters  of 
this  kind  ;  and  he  threw  it  all  into  the  scale 
in  favor  of  Bolingbroke's  treaty.     He  wrote 
on  it  oflen,  and  largely ;  with  eminent  abil- 
ity and  with  great  effect     His  view  briefly 
was,  that  the  principle  of  a  free  trade,  un- 
encumbered by  prohibitions,  and  with  very 
moderate  duties,  was  '  not  only  equal  and 
just,  but  proceeding  on  the  true  interest  of 
trade,  and  much  more  to  the  advantage  of 
Britain  than  of  France.'     What  disadvan- 
tages of  unpopularity  such  reasoning  then 
had  we  need  not  say ;  the  cry  of '  trade  and 
wool '  did  as  much  for  the  Whigs  as  that  of 
*  Sacheverell  and  the  Church'  had  done  for 
the  Tories ;  but  De  Foe  opposed  both  alike, 
and  it  is  little  likely  he  will  be  traduced  for 
it  now.     But  we  have  not  yet  stated  the  r^* 
verse  of  the  account.    It  is  not  leas  honor- 
able to  him. 

He  did  not  oppose  the  Peace  when  set- 
tled ;  but  while  it  was  in  progress  he  op* 
posed  the  terms.  He  desired  peaee ;  bat 
did  not  think  the  Spanish  guaraatiea  suffi- 
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cienL    He  thought  that  Europe  bad  been  | 
saved  by  the  policy  of  William  and  the 
Whigs,  and  by  the  genius  of  Marlborouffh ; 
but  he  did  not  approve  the  violent  method 
of  winding  up  the  war.     He  was,  in  short, 
glad  when  it  was  done;    but  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  take  part  in  the  doing. 
And  the  best  judgment  of  posterity,  we  be- 
lieve, confirms  his  judgment     He  opposed 
the  creation  of  Peers.    ,He  opposed  strong- 
ly,  while  the  Whi^s  made  the  feeblest  re- 
sistance, the  Parliamentary  Qualification 
act;   which  he  condemned  for  a  lurking 
tendency  to  give    preponderance  to  the 
landed  interest.     He  opposed  the  Occa- 
sional Conformity  bill ;  though  his  position 
respecting  it  was  such  that  he  might  fairly 
have  kept  his  peace.     He  opposed  the  tax 
upon  papers ;    and  bitterly  denounced  the 
false  attack  upon  the  press  which  signal- 
ized Bolingbroke's  few  day's  Ministry.     He 
concentrated  all  his  strength  of  oppoeition 
against  the  same  statesman's  Schism  bill ; 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
Dissenters  of  all  share  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation;   grounded  on   those  preposterous 
High  Church  claims  which  we  have  seen 
flagrantly   revived  in   more    recent  days. 
Let  us  show,  by  a  memorable  passage  from 
the  Review,  how  little  Church  pretences 
and  extravagances  alter,  while  all  else  alters 
around  them.     '  Who  are  they  that  at  this 
juncture  are  so  clamorous  against  the  Dis- 
senters, and  are  eagerJy  soliciting  for  fur- 
ther security   to  the  Church  t    Are  they 
not  thot  part  of  the  clergy  who  have  alrea- 
dy made  manifest   advances    towards  the 
synagogue  of  Rome?    They-  who  preach 
the   independency  of  the  Church  on  the 
State ;  who  urge  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  sacerdotal  absolution,  extreme 
unction,  and  prayer  for  the  dead  ?  who  ex- 
pressly   teach  the    real   presence    in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  they  will  have  to  be 
a  proper  sacrifice;  and  contend   for  the 
practice  of  rebaptizing,  wherein  they  over- 
shoot the  Papists  themselves?     Are  they 
not  they  who  are  loudly  clamorous  for  those 
church  lands  which,  to  the  unspeakable 
deiriment  of  the  puljlic,  were  in  the  days  of 
ignorance  given  to  impudent  begging  friars?' 
Finally,  when  it  was  imagined  that  the  lead- 
ing ministers  were  intriguing  for  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Pretender ;  and  when  it  was 
reported  everywhere  that  the  Manifesto  of 
the  Jacobites  against  a  Protestant  succes- 
sion lay  splendidly  bound  in  the  Queen's 
closet  at  Windsor ;  De  Foe  wrote  and  pub- 
lished those  three  pamphlets,  which,  for 
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prompt  wit  and  timely  satire,  may  reckon 
with  his  best  efforts — A  Seasonable  Cau'- 
Hon,  What  if  the  Pretender  should  tome  f 
and  What  if  the  Queen  should  die  T 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  Whigs 
should  have  led  the  cry  against  him  on  th^ 
score  of  these  admirable  pieces ;  but  it  is 
another  proof  of  the  blindness  of  party  ma- 
lice. A  great  Whig  light  commenced  a 
prosecution  against  him,  at  his  private  cost, 
for  desiring  by  these  works  to  favor  the  Ja- 
cobite succession.  Their  mode  of  recom- 
mending the  Jacobite  succession  having 
been  to  say,  that  it  would  confer  on  every 
one  the  privilege  of  wearing  wooden  shoes, 
and  ease  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  haz- 
ard and  expense  of  winter  journeys  to  Par^ 
liament !  Yet  the  prosecutors  found  judges 
to  tell  De  Foe,  '  that  they  contained  mat- 
ter for  which  he  might  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered ;'  he  was  again  thrown  into 
Newgate ;  and  might  possibly  again  have 
been  taken  thence  to  the  pillory,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  Harley,  now  Lord  Ox- 
ford. He  represented  the  matter  to  the 
Queen  ;  and  made  known  to  De  Foe  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Anne.  '  She  saw 
nothing  but  private  pique  in  it.'  A  pardon 
was  issued  by  Boling broke,  and  the  prison- 
er released.  But  not  till,  with  an  instinct 
that  the  end  was  now  approaching,  he  had 
brought  his  Review  to  a  close,  within  the 
hard  ungenial  walls  wherein  it  had  begun. 
It  was  with  a  somewhat  sorrowful  retro- 
spect he  closed  it,  but  not  without  a  digni- 
fied content.  In  the  school  of  affliction, 
he  bethought  him,  he  had  learned  more 
philosophy  than  at  the  academy,  and  more 
divinity  than  from  the  pulpit ;  in  prison  he 
had  learned  to  know  that  liberty  does  not 
consist  in  open  doors,  and  the  free  egress 
and  regress  of  locomotion.  He  had  seen 
the  rough  and  smooth  sides  of  the  world, 
and  tasted  the  difference  between  the  closet 
of  a  King  and  the  Newgate  dungeon. 
Here,  in  the  dungeon,  he  had  still  '  with 
humblest  acknowledgments'  to  remember 
that  a  glorious  Prince  had  *  loved  him ;' 
and  whatever  fortune  had  still  in  store, 
he  felt  himself  not  unfit,  by  all  this  disci- 
pline, for  serious  application  to  the  great, 
solemn,  and  weighty  work,  of  resignation 
to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

He  needed  it  when  the  crisis  came.  It 
is  not  here  our  province  to  dwell  on  the 
memorable  scenes  of  1714,  which  consign- 
ed Oxford  to  the  Tower  and  Bolingbroke 
to  exile ;  shattered  the  Tory  party  ;  settled 
the  succession  of  Hanover;  and  fixed  the 
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Whigs  in  power*  The  principles  for  which 
De  Foe  had  contended  all  his  life  were  at 
last  securely  established ;  and  for  his  re- 
ward he  had  to  show  the  unnoticed  and  un- 
protected scars  of  thirty-two  years'  incessant 
political  conflict.  But  he  retired  as  he  had 
kept  the  field — with  a  last  hearty  word  for 
his  patron  Harley ;  and  with  a  manly  de- 
fence Against  the  factious  slanders  which 
had  opened  on  himself.  He  probably  heard 
the  delighted  scream  of  Mr.  Boyer  as  his 
figure  disappeared ;  to  the  effect  of  how 
fully  he  had  been  '  confuted  by  the  ingen- 
ious and  judicious  Joseph  Addison,  es- 
quire.' Doubtless  he  also  smiled  to  ob- 
aer?e  what  Whig  rewards  for  Whig  ser- 
vices were  now  most  plentifully  scattered. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  Secretary  of 
State;  Steele,  Sir  Richard  and  Surveyor 
of  the  royal  stables;  Mr.  Tickell,  Irish 
Secretary ;  Mr  Congreve,  twelve  hundred 
a-year ;  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Am- 
brose Philips,  all  comfortably  sinecured. 
For  himself,  be  was  in  his  6fly-fourth  year; 
and,  after  a  life  of  bodily  and  mental  exer- 
tion that  would  have  worn  down  a  score 
of  ordinary  men,  had  to  begin  life  anew. 

Into  that  new  life  we  shall  enter  but 
briefly.  It  is  plain  to  all  the  world.  It  is 
the  life  by  which  he  became  immortal.  It 
is  contained  in  his  works ;  and  there  the 
world  may  read  it.  What  we  sought  to  ex- 
hibit here,  we  trust  we  have  made  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Afler  all  the  objections 
which  may  be  justly  made  to  his  opinions, 
on  the  grounds  of  short-coming  or  excess, 
we  believe  that,  in  the  main  features  of  the 
career  we  have  set  before  the  reader,  will 
be  recognized  a  noble  English  example  of 
the  qualities  most  prized  by  Englishmen. 
De  Foe  is  our  only  famous  politician  and 
man  of  letters,  who  represented,  in  its  in- 
flexible constancy,  sturdy  resolution,  un- 
wearied perseverance,  and  obstinate  con- 
tempt of  danger  and  of  tyranny,  the  great 
Middle-class  English  Character.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  no  mere  national  pride  to  say, 
that,  whether  in  its  defects  or  its  surpass- 
ing merits,  the  world  has  had  none  other 
to  compare  with  it.  He  lived  in  the  thick- 
est stir  of  the  conflict  of  the  four  most  vio* 
lent  party  reigns  of  English  history ;  and  if 
we  have  at  last  entered  into  peaceful  pos- 
session of  most  part  of  the  rights  at  issue 
in  those  party  struggles,  it  the  more  be- 
copaes  us  to  remember  such  a  man  with 
gratitude,  and  with  wise  consideration  for 
what  errors  we  may  find  in  him.  He  was 
too  much  in  the  constant  heat  of  the  battle, 
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to  see  all  that  we  see  now.  He  was  not  a 
philosopher  himself;  but  he  helped  philoso- 
phy to  some  wise  conclusions.  He  did  not 
stand  at  the  highest  point  of  toleration,  or 
of  moral  wisdom ;  but  with  his  masculine 
active  arm,  he  helped  to  lift  his  successors 
over  obstructions  which  had  stayed  his  own 
advance.  He  stood  apart  and  alone  in  his 
opinions  and  his  actions  from  his  fellow 
men ;  but  it  was  to  show  his  fellow  men 
of  later  tiroes  the  value  of  a  juster  and 
larger  fellowship,  and  of  more  generous 
modes  of  action.  And  when  he  now  re- 
treated from  the  world  Without  to  the  world 
Within,  in  the  solitariness  of  his  unreward- 
ed service  and  integrity^  he  had  assuredly 
earned  the  right  to  challenge  the  higher 
recognition  of  posterity.  He  was  walking 
towards  History  with  steady  feet;  and 
might  look  up  into  her  awful  face  with  a 
brow  unabashed  and  undismayed. 

His  last  political  Essay  was  written  in 
1715 ;  and,  while  the  proo^sheets  l«y  no- 
corrected  before  him,  he  was  struck  with 
apoplexy.     After  some  months'  danger,  he 
rallied ;  and  in  the  three  following  years 
sent  forth  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  moral 
and  religious,  and  of  which  the  Family  In- 
structor and  the  Religious  Courtship  may 
be  mentioned   as  the  types;  which   were 
excellently  adapted  to  a  somewhat  limited 
purpose,  and  are  still  in  very  high  esteem. 
They  have  before  been  remarked  upon  in 
this  Journal,  in  an  Article  on  Mr.  Wilson's 
Biography  of  the  great  writer ;  and  may  be 
briefly  dismissed  here.     They  had  extraor- 
dinary popularity ;  went  through  countless 
editions;    and  found  their  way,  not  only 
in   handsome  setting  forth  to  the  King's 
private  libraries,  but  on  rough  paper  to  all 
the  fairs   and   markets  of  the   kingdom. 
They  were  generally,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  among  the  standard  prize- 
books  of  schools;  and  might  be  seen  lying, 
in  coarse  workman  garb,  with  Pomfre^s 
Poems  or   Hervey's  Meditations,  on   the 
window-seat    of    any  tradesman's    house. 
Grave,  moral  and  religious  questions  had, 
in  truth,  not  before  been  approached  with 
any  thing  like  that  dramatic  liveliness  of 
manner.      To  the  same  popularity  were 
also  in  later  years  committed,  such  half  sa- 
tirical, half  serious  hooks,  as  the  PoUiictd 
History  of  the  Devil;  of  which   strong 
plain  sense,  and  a  desire  to  recommend,  by 
liveliness  of  treatment,  thejnost  homely  ■nd 
straightforward  modes  of  looking  into  mo- 
ral and  religious  questions,  were  again  the 
distinguishing  characteristics.   Other  worka 
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of  miscellajoeous  interest  will  be  found  re-, 
cited  in  the  careful  catalogue  of  De  Foe's 
writings  (upwards  of  two  hundred  in  all  1) 
prefixed  to  his  Edition   by  Mr,  Hazlitt; 
who  has  so  gracefully  inherited,  in  this  and 
other  subjects,   his   father's  tastes.     The 
most  remarkable  of  these  works  was  pro- 
bably ihe  Compute  English   Tradesman; 
in  which  you  see  distinctly  reflected  many 
of  the  most  solid  and  striking  points  of  De 
Foe's  own  character ;  and,  let  us  add,  of 
the  general  character  of  our  middle-class 
countrymen.     The  plays  of  Hey  wood,  Mas- 
singer,  and  Ben  Jonson,  do  not  give  us  the 
citizens  of  their  time  more  vividly,  nor  better 
contrast  the  staidness  and  the  follies  of  old 
and  young,  than  De  Foe  has  here  accom- 
plished for  the  traders  of  William  and  Anne. 
We  are  surprised  to  be  told  that  this  book 
was  less  popular  than  others  of  its  class. 
Perhaps  a  certain  surly  vein  of  satire  which 
was  in  it,  was  the  reason.     A  book  which 
tends,  however  justly,  to  satirize  any  gen- 
era] community,  readers  included,  in  dan- 
gerous to  the  author's  popularity,  however 
the  public  may  like  satire  in  particular,  or 
when  aimed  at  certain  classes.     Our  hasty 
recital  would  be  incomplete,  without  a  re- 
ference to  his  many  publications  on  points 
of  domestic  economy,   and  questions  of 
homely  domestic  morals;  or  to  a  timely  and 
powerful   series  of  strictures  on  London 
Life,  in  which  he  earnestly  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a  Metropolitan  University,  of  a 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  of  a  well-organiz- 
ed system  of  Police.     He  also  again  attack- 
ed the  stage  on  the  success  of  the  Beggm's 
Opera;   and   here,  confusing  a  little  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  the  matter,  made  that 
excellent  piece  responsible   for  a   coarse 
drama  on  the  subject  of  the  recently  hang- 
ed  '  Jack  Sheppard.'     In  this  discussion 
he  again  encountered  his  old  enemy,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's:    and,   moving  the 
spleen  of  Swift's  dearest  friend,  got  himself 
niched  in  the  Dunciad,     But  the  assailant 
lived  to  regret  it  more  than  the  assailed. 

Meanwhile,  concurrently  with  these 
works,  there  had  appeared  a  more  memora- 
ble series  from  the  same  untiring  hand. 
In  1719,  being  then  in  his  fifiy-eighth  year, 
he  had  published  Robinson  Crusoe.  In 
1720,  the  Life  and  Piracies  of  Captain 
Singleton;  the  Dumb  Philosopher;  and 
Duncan  Campbell  In  1721,  the  Fortunes 
and  Misfortunes  of  Moll  Flanders,  In 
1722,  the  Life  and  Adventnres  of  Colonel 
Jack ;  and  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year. 
In    1723,  the  Memoirs  of  a  CaiHtlier.    In 
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1724,  Roxana.  In  1725,  the  New  Vo^agg 
round  the  World.  And  in  1728,  the  Ltfe 
of  Captain  Carleton.  He  was  at  work 
upon  a  new  production  at  the  close  of 
1729,  and  apologizes  to  his  printer  for  hav- 
ing delayed  the  proofs  through  '  exceeding 
illness.'     It  never  appeared. 

Of  Robinson  Crusoe  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  written 
by  mere  man  but  this,  asked  Doctor  John- 
son, that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers? 
It  is  a  standard  Piece  in  every  European 
language;  its  popularity  has  extended  to 
every  civilized  nation.  The  traveller 
Burckhardt  fonnd  it  translated  into  Arabic, 
and  heard  it  read  aloud  among  the  Arabs 
in  the  cool  hours  of  evening.  It  is  devour* 
ed  by  every  boy ;  and,  as  long  as  a  boy 
exists,  he  will  clamor  for  Robinson  Crusoe. 
It  sinks  into  the  bosom,  while  the  bosdm  is 
most  capable  of  pleasurable  impressions 
from  the  adventurous  and  the  marvellous. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say, 
that  neither  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey,  in 
the  much  longer  course  of  ages,  has  incit- 
ed so  mai^y  to  enterprise,  or  to  reliance  on 
their  own  powers  and  capacities.  We  need 
scarcely  repeat,  what  has  been  said  so  well 
by  many  critics,  that  the  secret  of  its  fasci* 
nation  is  its  Reality.  The  same  is  to  be 
said,  in  a  no  less  degree,  of  the  History  of 
the  Plague ;  which,  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
theme,  and  the  profoundly  affecting  famil- 
iaritv  of  its  treatment,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
prose  epics  of  the  language.  These  are 
the  masterpieces  of  De  Foe.  But,  while 
open  to  objections  on  another  score,  the 
Moll  Flanders,  the  Colonel  Jack,  and  the 
Roxana,  are  not  less  decisive  examples  of 
a  wonderful  genius.  In  their  day,  too, 
they  had  no  unwise  or  hurtful  effect.  They 
had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  more  indul- 
gent morality,  and  larger  fair  play  to  all. 
But  we  question  the  wisdom  of  now  reviv- 
ing them  as  they  were  written,  we  will 
frankly  confess.  As  models  of  fictitious 
narrative,  in  common  with  all  the  writ- 
ings of  De  Foe,  they  are  supreme ;  the 
art  of  natural  story-telling  has  had  no 
such  astonishing  illustrations.  High  au- 
thorities have  indeed  thought  them  entitled 
to  still  higher  dignity.  Some  one  asked 
Doctor  Robertson  to  advise  him  as  to  a 
good  historical  style.  '  Read  De  Foe,'  re- 
plied the  great  historian.  Colonel  Jack's  life 
has  been  commonly  reprinted  in  the  genu- 
ine accounts  of  Highwaymen  ;  Lord  Chat- 
ham thought  the  Cavalier  a  real  person, 
and  his  description  of  the  Civil  Wars  the 
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best  in  the  language;. Doctor  Mead  quoted 
the  book  of  the  Plague  as  the  narrative  of 
an  eyewitness ;  and  poctor  Johnson  sat  up 
all  night  over  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs, 
as  a  new  work  of  English  history  he  won- 
dered not  to  have  seen  before.  In  particu- 
lar scenes,  too,  of  the  three  tales  we  are 
more  immediately  considering,  (those  of 
the  Prison  in  Moll  Flanders,  of  Susannah 
in  Ro^tuia,  and  of  the  Boyhood  in  Colonel 
Jackf)  the  highest  masters  of  prose  fiction 
have  never  surpassed  them.  But  it  will  re* 
main  the  chief  distinction  of  De  Foe,  in 
these  minor  tales  of  English  life,'  to  have 
been  the  father  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
the  English  Novel.  Swift  directly  copied 
from  him  ;  Richardson  founded  his  style  of 
minute  narrative  wholly  upon  him ;  Field- 
ing, SrooUett,  and  Goldsmith,  Godwin, 
Scott,  and  Dickens,  have  been  more  or 
less  indebted  to  him.  Shall  we  scruple  to 
add,  then,  that  while  be  remains  unap- 
preached  in  his  two  great  masterpieces,  he 
has  been  surpassed  in  his  minor  works  by 
these  his  successors?  His  language  is  as 
easy  and  copious,  but  less  elegant  and  har- 
monious;  his  insight  into  character  is  as 
penetrating,  but  not  so  penetrating  into  the 
heart ;  his  wit  and  irony  are  as  playful,  but 
his  humor  is  less  genial  and  expansive; 
and  he  wants  the  delicate  fancy,  the  rich- 
ness of  imagery,  the  sympathy,  the  pathos, 
which  will  keep  the  later  Masters  of  our 
English  Novel  the  delightful  companions, 
the  gentle  monitors,  the  welcome  instruc-. 
tors,  of  future  generations.  So  true  it  is, 
that  every  great  writer  promotes  the  next 
great  writer  one  step ;  and  in  some  cases 
gets  himself  superseded  by  him. 

While  his  gigantic  labors  were  in  pro- 
gress, De  Foe  seems  to  have  lived  almost 
wholly  at  his  favorite  Newington.  His 
writings  had  been  profitable.  He  got  little 
lor  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  was  paid  largely 
for  its  successors.  We  have  occasional 
glimpses  of  him  still  engaged  in  mercantile 
speculation ;  purchasing  and  assigning 
leases  ;  disposing  of  South  Sea  stock  ;  and 
otherwise  attending  to  worldly  affairs.  But 
we  do  not  see  him  steadily  till  1724.  A 
gentleman  named  Baker,  afterwards  kiiown 
as  a  somewhat  celebrated  philosophical  in- 
quirer, had  then  occasion  to  go  to  Newing- 
ton, where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty 
girl,  the  youngest  of  three  daughters  who 
lived  in  a  large  and  handsome  house  in 
Church  Street,  which  their  father  h«d 
newly  built.  The  father  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  sixty-four  years^  afflicted  with 
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gout  and  stone,  but  very  cheerful,  still  very 
active,  with  mental  faculties  in  sharp  abun* 
dance,  keeping  a  handsome  coach,  paying 
away  much  money  in  acts  of  charity,  and 
greatly  given  to  the  cultivation  of  a  large 
and  pleasant  garden.  This  was  Daniel  De 
Foe.  We  know  nothing  more  with  cer- 
tainty till  six  years  later  :  when,  from  one 
of  the  most  affecting  letters  which  the  Eng« 
lish  language  contains,  we  learn  that  the 
conduct  of  ue  Foe's  second  son  was  em« 
bittering  the  closing  days  of  his  long  and 
checkered  life.  He  had  violated  some 
large  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  father, 
and  had  reducexl  his  mother  and  sisters  to 
beggary.  De  Foe  writes  from  a  place  near 
Greenwich,  where  he  seems  to  have  been 
some  time  wandering  about  alone,  in  want, 
and  with  a  broken  heart.  The  letter  is  to 
hie  son-in-law  Baker ;  possessor  of  his '  best 
gift,'  his  dear  daughter ;  and  closes  thus  :— 
'I  would  say,  I  hope  with  comfort,  that  it 
is  yet  weU  I  am  so  near  my  journey's  end, 
and  am  hastening  to  the  place  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest,  and  where  the  wicked  cease 
to  trouble ;  be  it  that  the  passage  is  rough, 
and  the  day  stormy.  By  what  way  soever 
He  please  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it,  I 
desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of  soul 
in  all  cases^— T«  Deum  Umdamus,  Kiss 
my  dear  Sophy  once  more  for  me,  and,  if  I 
must  see  her  no  more,  tell  her  this  is  from 
a  father  that  loved  her  above  all  his  com- 
forts, to  his  last  breath.' 

The  money  was  recovered,  and  the  (ami* 
\y  again  prosperous ;  but  Daniel  De  Foe 
was  gone.  In  his  seventy-first  year,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1731,  he  had  somehow 
found  his  way  back  to  London — to  die  ia 
that  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  where- 
in he  was  born  ;  and,  as  long  as  the  famous 
old  city  should  live,  to  live  in  the  me|nory 
and  admiration  of  her  citizens. 


Nkw  Anti-Frictioh  M^ktalb.  —  Galignani 
mentions  the  discovery  of  a  new  mixture  of 
metals,  called  anti-frictioD,  as  a  substitute  lor 
the  use  of  brass  in  the  various  uses  to  which  that 
metal  has  been  hitherto  applied  in  the  mannlae* 
ture  of  locomotive  and  other  engines.  From  tbe 
statement  of  Messrs.  A  Heard,  Bnddicombe  A 
Co.,  who  have  made  the'  locomotives  lor  tbe 
Rouen  and  Paris  and  other  railroads,  it  appemra 
that  this  metal,  although  yery  much  lower  in 
price  than  brass,  and  attended  with  an  ccononiy 
of  75  per  cent,  in  the  use  of  oil  during  the  Yvork- 
ing,  is  of  a  duration  so  far  beyond  that  of  brBts 
as  to  be  almost  inoredible.— yflAsBtfuai. 
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M.  GUIZOT'S    ESSAYS  AND 
IN  HISTORY. 


LECTURES 


1.  Essais  sur  P  Histoire  de  France*  Par 
M.  Gui2M)T,  Professeur  ft  Histoire  Mod- 
erne  a  C Academic  de  Paris,  Pour  $er~ 
vir  de  complement  auz  Observations  sur 
Histoire  de  j^Yance  de  Abbe  de  Mably. 
Svo.     Paris. 

2.  Qmrs  dt  Histoire  Moderne.    Containing ^ 

1.  Histoire  Generate  de  la  Civilisation 
en  Europe,  depuis  la  chute  de  V Empire 
Romainjusqu^d  la  Revolution  Frangaise, 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France^ 
depuis  la  chute  de  V  Empire  Remain  juS" 
qu'en  1789.  Par  M.  Guizot.  6  vols. 
8vo. 


These  two  works  are  the  contributions 
which  the  present  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  France  has  hitherto  made  to  the 
philosophy  of  general  history.     They  are 
but  fragments :  the  earlier  of  the  two  is  a 
collection  of  detached  Essays,  and  is  there- 
fore of  necessity  fragmentary ;    while  the 
later  is  all  that  the  public  possesses,  or  per- 
haps is  destined  to  possess,  of  a   systematic 
work  cut  short  in  an  early  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress.    It  would  be  unreastmable  to  lament 
that  the  exigencies  or  the  temptations  of 
politics  have   called  from   authorship  and 
the  Professor's  Chair  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies   and  the    Cabinet,  the  man    to 
whom  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  it  is 
owing  that  Europe  is  now  at  Peace.    Yet 
we  cannot  forbear  wishing   that  this  great 
service  to  the  civilized  world  had  bt^en  the 
achievement  of  some  other,   and  that  M. 
Guizot  had  been  allowed  to  complete   his 
Cours   d^ Histoire  Moderne,       For  this   a 
very   moderate  amount  of  leisure    would 
probably  suffice.     For  although  M.  Gnizot 
has  written  only  on  a  portion  of  his  subject, 
he  has  done  it  in  the  manner  of  one  to 
whom  the  whole  is  familiar.     There  is  a 
consistency,  a  coherence,  a  comprehensive- 
ness, and  what  the  Germans  would   term 
many-sidedness,  in  his  view  of  European 
history  ;  together  with  a  full  possession  of 
the  facts  which  have  any  important  bearing 
upon  his  conclusions  ;  and  a  deliberateness, 
a  matureness,  an  entire  absence  of  haste  or 
crudity,  in    his  explanations  of  historical 
phenomena — which  we  never  see  in  writers 
who  form  their  theories   as  they  go  on — 
which  give  evidence  of  a  general  scheme, 
so  well  wrought  out  and  digested  before- 
hand, that  the  labors  both  of  research  and 


seem  to  have  been  performed  before  any 
part  was  committed  to  paper.  Little  be- 
yond the*  mere  operation  of  composition 
seems  to  be  requisite,  to  place  before  us  as 
a  connected  body  of  thought,  speculations 
which,  even  in  their  unfinished  state,  may 
be  ranked  with  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions yet  made  to  universal  history. 

Of  these  speculations  no  account,  hav- 
ing any  pretensions  to  completeness,  has 
ever,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  appeared  in 
the  English  language.  We  shall  attempt 
to  do  something  towards  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency. To  suppose  that  this  is  no  longer 
needful,  would  be  to  presume  too  much 
upon  the  supposed  universality  of  the 
French  language  among  our  reading  pub- 
lic; and  upon  the  acquaintance  even  of 
those  to  whom  the  language  opposes  no 
difficulty,  with  the  names  and  reputation  of 
the  standard  works  of  contemporaneous 
French  thought.  We  believe  that  a 
knowledge  of  M.  Guizot's  writings  is  even 
now  not  a  common  possession  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  super- 
fluous service  to  inform  English  readers  of 
what  they  may  expect  to  find  there. 

For  it  is  not  with  speculations  of  this 
kind  as  it  is  with  those  for  which  there  ex- 
ists in  this  country  a  confirmed  and  long- 
established  taste.     What  is  done  in  France 
elsewhere    ibr    the     advancement    of 


or 

Chemistry  or  of  Mathematics,  is   immedi- 
ately known  and  justly  appreciated  by  the 
Mathematicians  and    Chemists   of   Great 
Britain.     For  these  are  recognized  scien- 
ces,   the  chosen  occupation  of  many  in- 
structed minds,  ever  on  the  watch  for  any 
accession  of  facts  or  ideas  in  the  depart- 
ment  which  they  cultivate.     But  the  inte- 
rest which  historical  studies  in  this  country 
inspire,  is  not  as  yet  of  a  scientific  char- 
acter.    History  with  us  has  not  passed  that, 
stage  in  which  its  cultivation  is  an  affair 
of  mere  literature  or  of  erudition,  not  of 
science.     It  is  studied  for  the  facts,  not  for 
the  explanation  of    facts.     It    excites  an 
imaginative,  or  a  biographical,  or  an  an- 
tiquarian, but  not  a  philosophical  interest. 
Historical  facts  are  hardly  yet  felt  to  be, 
like  other  natural  phenomena,  amenable  to 
scientific    laws.     The    characteristic   dis^ 
trust  of  our  countrymen  for  all  ambitious 
efforts  of  intellect,  of  which  the  success 
does  not  admit  of  being  instantly  tested 
by  a  decisive  application  to  practice,  causes 
all  widely  extended  views  on  the  explana- 
tion of  history  to   be  looked   upon  with  a 


of  thought  necessary  for  the  whole  work,  I  suspicion  surpassing  the  bounds  of  reason- 
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able  caation,  and  of  which  the  natural  re- 
sult is  indifTerence ; — and  hence  we  remain 
in  contented  ignorance  of  the  best  writings 
which  the  nations  of  the  Continent  have  in 
our  time  produced ;  because  we  have  no 
faith  in,  and  no  curiosity  about,  the  kind 
of  speculations  to  which  the  roost  philo- 
sophic minds  of  those  nations  have  lately 
devoted  themselves;  even  when  distin- 
guished, as  in  the  case  before  us,  by  a 
sobriety  and  a  judicious  reserve,  borrowed 
from  the  safest  and  most  cautious  school  of 
inductive  inquirers. 

In  this  particular,  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  Continental  mind  for- 
ces itself  upon  us  in  every  province  of  their 
respective  literatures.     Certain  conceptions 
of  history   considered   as   a   whole,  some 
nations  of  a  progressive  unfolding  of  the 
capabilities  of  humanity — of  a  tendency 
of  man  and  society  towards  some  distant 
result — of  a  d  stination^  as  it  were,  of  hu- 
manity— pervade,  in  its  whole  extent,   the 
popular  literature  of  France.     Every  news- 
paper, every  literary  review  or   magazine, 
bears  witness  of  such  notions.     They  are 
always  turning   up  accidentally,  when  the 
writer  is  ostensibly  engaged  with  something 
else;  or    showing  themselves  as   a  back- 
ground behind  the  ojfinions    which  he  is 
immediately  maintaining.     When  the  wri- 
ter's mind  is  not  of  a  high  order,  these 
notions  are  crude  and  vague ;  but  they  are 
evidently  of  a   tone  of  thought  which  has 
prevailed  so  long  among  the  superior  in- 
tellects, as  to  have  spread  from  them   to 
others,  And   become   the  general  property 
of  the   nation.     Nor   is  this  true  oqly  of 
France,  and  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope which  take  their  tone  from  France,  but 
almost  equally,    though   under   somewhat 
different  forms,   of  the  Germanic  nations. 
It  was  Lessing  by  whom  history  was  styled 
'  the  education  of  the  human   race.'     A- 
mong  the  earliest  of  those  by  whom  the 
succession   of  historical  events   was  con- 
ceived as  a  subject  of  science,  were  Herder 
and  Kant.     The  latest  school  of  German 
metaphysicians,   the  Hegelians,    are  well 
known  to  treat  of  it   as  a  science  which 
might  even  be  constructed  a  priori.     And 
as  on  other  subjects,  so  on  this,  the  general  I  not  history  at  large,  but  modern  European 


Even  insular  England  belongs,  however, 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Europe,  and  yields, 
though  slowly  and  in  a  way  of  her  own,  to 
the  general  impulse  of  the  European  mind. 
There  are  signs  of  a  nascent  tendency  in 
English  thought  to  turn  itself  towards  spec- 
ulations on  history.     The   tendency  6rst 
showed  itself  in  some  of  the  minds  which 
had  received  their  earliest  impulse  from  Mr. 
Coleridge ;  and  an  example  has  been  given 
in  a  quarter  where  many,  perhaps,  would 
have    least    expected   it — by  the    Oxford 
school  of  theologians.     However  little  am- 
bitious these  writers  may  be  of  the  title  of 
philosophers ;  however  anxious  to  sink  the 
character  of  science,  in  that  of  religion — 
they  yet  have,  afler  their  own  fashion,  a 
philosophy  of  history.     They  have,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  say,  a  theory  of  the  world — 
in  our  opinion   an  erroneous  one,  but  of 
which  they  recognize  as  an  essential  condi- 
tion that  it  shall  explain  history  ;  and  they 
do  attempt  to  explain  history  by  it,  and  have 
constituted,  upon  the  basis  of  it,  a  kind  of 
historical  system.    By  this  we  cannot  but 
think  that  they  have  done  much  good,  if 
only  in  contributing  to  impose  a  similar  ne- 
cessity upon  all  other  theorizers  of  like  pre- 
tensions.    We  believe  the  time  nmst  come 
when  all  systems  which  aspire  to  direct  ei- 
ther the  consciences  of  mankind,  or  their 
political  and  social  arrangements,  will  be  re- 
quired to  show  not  only  that  they  are  con- 
sistent with  universal  history,  but  that  they 
afford  a  more  reasonable  solution  of  it  than 
any  other  system.     In  the  philosophy  of  so- 
ciety, more  especially,  we  look  upon  history 
as  an  indispensable  test  and  verifier  of  all 
doctrines  and  creeds ;  and  we  regard  with 
proportionate  interest  all  explanations,  how- 
ever partial,  of  any  important  part  of  the 
series  of   hbtorical    phenomena — ail    at- 
tempts, which  are  in  any  measure  success- 
ful, todisentangle  the  complications  of  those 
phenomena,  to  detect   the  order  of  their 
causation,  and  exhibit  any  portion  of  them 
in  an  unbroken  series,  each  link  cemented 
by  natural  laws  with  those  which  precede 
and  follow  it. 

M.  Guizot's  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  these  partial  efforts.     His  subject  is 


literature  of  Germany  borrows  both  its 
ideas  and  its  tone  from  the  schools  of  the 
highest  philosophy.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  in  our  own  country  nothing  of  all  this 
is  true.  The  speculations  of  our  thinkers, 
and  the  commonplaces  of  our  mere  writers 
and  talkers,  are  of  quite  another  descrrption. 


history ;  the  formation  and  progress  of  the 
existing  nations  of  Europe,  bimbracing, 
therefore,  only  a  part  of  the  succession  of 
historical  events,  he  is  precluded  from  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  law  or  laws 
which  preside  over  the  entire  evolution.  If 
there  be  such  laws;  if  the  series  of  states 
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through  which  human  nature  and  society 
are  appointed  to  pass,  have  been  determined 
more  or  less  precisely  by  the  original  cpn- 
stitation  of  mankiml,  and  by  the  circum- 
staDces  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live; — 
the  order  of  their  succession  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  modern  or  by  European  expe- 
rience alone :  it  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
conjunct  analysis,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
whole  of  history,  and  the  whole  of  human 
nature.     M.  Guizot  stops  short  of  this  am- 
bitious enterprise ;  but,  considered  as*  pre- 
paratory studies  for  promoting  and  facilitat- 
ing it,  his  writings  are  most  valuable.    He 
seeks  not  the  ultimate  but  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  facts  of  modern  history ;  he 
inquires  in  what  manner  each  successive 
coudition  of  modern  Europe  grew  out  of 
that  which  next  preceded  it ,-  and  how  mod- 
ern  society   altogether,  and  the   modern 
mind,  shaped  themselves  from  the  elements 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  ancient  world.     To  have  done  this  with 
any  degree  of  success,  is  no  trifling  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Lectures,  which  are  the  principal 
foundation  of  M.  Guizot's  literary  fame, 
were  delivered  by  him  in  the  years  1823, 
1829,  and  1830,  at  the  old  Sorbonne,  now 
the  seat  of  the  FacuUi  des  Leitres  of  Paris, 
on    alternate  days  with  MM.  Cousin   and 
Villemain;  a  triad  of  lecturers,  whose  bril- 
liant exhibitions^  the  crowds  which  throng- 
ed their  lecture  rooms,  and  the  stir  they  ex- 
cited in  the  active  and  aspiring  minds  so 
numerous  among  the  French  youth,  the  fu- 
ture historian  will  commemorate  as  among 
the  remarkable  appearances  of  that  impor- 
tant era.     The  Essays  on  the  History  of 
France  are  the  substance  of  Lectures  de- 
livered  by  M.  Guizot  many  years  earlier; 
before  the  Bourbons,  in  their  jealousy  of  all 
free  speculation,  had  shut  up  his  class-room 
and  abolished  his  Professorship ;  which  was 
re-established  after  seven  years'  interval  by 
.  the  Martignac  ministry.    In  this  earlier  pro- 
duction some  topics  are  discussed  at  length, 
which,    in   the   subsequent   Lectures,   are 
either   not  touched  upon,  or  much   more 
summarily   disposed  of.     Among   these  is 
the   highly  interesting  subject  of  the  first 
essay.     The  wide  difference   between  M. 
Guizot  and  preceding  historians  is  marked 
in  the  first  words  of  his  first  book.     A  real 
thinker  is  shown  in  nothing  more  certain- 
ly, than  in  the  questions  which  he  asks. — 
The  fact  which  stands  at  the  commence- 
ment of  M.  Guizot's  subject — which  is  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  his- 
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tory — the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire — he 
found  an  unexplained  phenomenon ;  unless 
a  few  generalities  about  despotism  and  im- 
morality and  luxury  can  be  called  explana- 
tion.    His  essay  opens  as  follows : — 

*  The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West 
offers  a  singular  phenomenon.  Not  only  the 
people  fail  to  support  the  government  in  its 
struggle  against  the  Barbarians ;  but  the  na- 
tion, abandoned  to  itself,  does  not  attempt,  even 
on  its  own  account,  any  resistance.  More  than 
this — nothing  discloses  that  a  nation  exists ; 
scarcely,  even,  is  our  attention  ealled  to  what 
it  suffers :  it  undergoes  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
pillage,  a  total  change  of  its  condition  and  des- 
tiny, without  giving,  either  by  word  or  deed, 
any  sign  of  lile. 

*  This  phenomenon  is  not  only  singular,  hut 
unexampled.  Despotism  has  existed  else- 
where than  in  the  Roman  Empire:  more  than 
once,  af\er  countries  had  been  long  oppressed 
by  it,  foreign  invasion  and  conquest  have  spread 
destruction  over  them.  Even  when  the  nation 
has  not  resisted,Jt6  existence  is  manifested  in 
history;  it  suffers,  complains,  and,  in  spite  of 
its  degradation,  maintains  some  struggle 
against  its  misery :  narratives  and  monuments 
attest  what  it  underwent,  what  became  of  it, 
and  if  not  its  own  acts,  the  acts  of  others  m 
regard  to  it. 

'  In  the  fiAh  century,  the  remnant  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  disputes  with  hordes  of  Barba- 
rians the  immense  territory  of  the  Empire;  but 
it  seems  as  if  that  territory  was  a  desert.  The 
Imperial  troops  once  driven  out  or  defeated, 
all  seems  over;  one  barbarous  tribe  wrests 
the  province  from  another :  tiiese  excepted,  the 
only  existence  which  shows  itself,  is  that  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  If  we  had  not  the  laws  to 
testify  to  us  that  a  Roman  population  still  oc- 
cupied the  soil,  history  would  leave  us  doubt- 
ful of  it 

*  This  total  disappearance  of  the  people  is 
more  especially  ooservable  in  the  provinces 
most  advanced  in  civilization,  and  longest  sub- 
ject to  Rome,  The  Letter  called  "  tlie  Groans 
of  the  Britons,"  addressed  to  -^Etius,  and  implo- 
ring, with  bitter  lamentations,  the  aid  of  a  le- 
gion, has  been  looked  upon  as  a  monument  of 
the  helplessness  and  meanness  of  spirit  into 
which  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  had  fallen. — 
This  is  unjust  The  Britone,  less  civilized, 
less  Romanized  than  the  other  eubjects  of 
Rome,  did  resist  the  Saxons ;  and  ineir  re- 
pistance  has  a  history.  At  the  same  epoch,  in 
the  same  situation,  the  Italianf;,  the  Gauls,  the 
Spaniards,  have  none.  The  Empire  withdrew 
from  those  countries,  the  Barbarians  occupied 
ihem,  and  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  took  not 
the  slightest  part,  nor  marked  their  place  in 
any  manner  in  the  events  which  gave  them  up 
to  so  great  calamities. 

*  And  yet,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  were  cov- 
ered with  towns,  which  but  lately  had  been 
rich  and  populous.  Roads,  aqueducts,  amphi- 
theatres, schools,  they  possessed  in  abundance; 
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they  were  wanting  in  nothing  which  gives  ev- 1  curiales,  or  the  class  liable  to  serve  manici- 


idence  of  wealth,  and  procures  for  a  people  a 
brilliant  and  animated  existence.  The  Barba- 
rians came  to  plunder  iheee  riches,  disperse 
these  aggregations,  destroy  these  pleasures. 
Never  was  the  existence  of  a  nation  more  ut- 
terly subverted ;  never  had  individuals  to  en- 
dure more  evils  in  the  present,  more  terrors  for 
the  future.  Whence  came  it  that  these  na- 
tions were  mute  and  lifeless?  Why  have  so 
many  towns  sacked,  so  many  fortunes  reversed, 
so  many  plans  of  life  overthrown,  so  many 
proprietors  dispossessed,  left  so  few  traces,  not 
merely  of  the  active  resistance  of  the  people, 
but  even  of  their  sufferings  ? 

*  The  causes  assigned  are,  the  despotism  of 
the  Imperial  government,  the  degradation  of 
the  people,  the  profound  apathy  which  had 
seized  upon  all  the  governed.  And  this  is  true ; 
such  was  really  the  main  cause  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  effect  But  it  is  not  enough  to  enun- 
ciate in  these  general  terms,  a  cause  which  has 
existed  elsewhere  without  producing  the  same 
resulis.  We  must  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
condition  of  Roman  society,  such  as  despotism 
had  made  it  We  must  examine  by  what 
means  despotism  had  so  completely  siripped 
society  of  all  coherence  and  all  life.  Despot- 
ism has  various  forms  and  modes  of  proceed- 
ing, which  give  very  various  degrees  of  ener- 
gy to  its  action,  and  of  extensiveness  to  its 
consequences.' 

Such  a  problem  M.  Guizot  proposes  to 
himself;  and  is  it  not  remarkable,  that  this 
question  not  only  was  not  solved,  but  was 
not  so  much  as  raised,  by  the  celebrated 
writers  who  had  treated  this  period  of  his- 
tory before  bim — one  of  those  writers  be- 
ing Gibbon  1     The  difference  between  what 
we  learn  from  Gibbon  on  this  subject,  and 
what  we  learn  from  Guizot,  is  a  measure  of 
the  progress  of  historical   inquiry  in  the  in- 
tervening  period.     Even  the  true  sources 
of  history,  of  all  tb^it  is  most  important  in 
it,  have  never  until  the  present  generation 
been  really  understood  and  freely  resorted 
to.     It  is  not  in  the  Chronicles,  but  in  the 
Laws,  that  M.  Guizot  finds  the  clue  to  the 
immediate  agency  in  the  *  Decline  and  Fall* 
of  the  Roman  empire.     In  the  legislation 
of  the  period  M.  Guizot  discovers,  under 
the  name  of  curiales^  the  middle  class  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  recorded  evidences  of 
its  progressive  annihilation. 

It  is  known  that  the  free  inhabitants  of 
Roman  Europe  were  almost  exclusively  a 
town  population ;  it  is  in  the  institutions  and 
condition  of  the  municipalities  that  the 
real  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  be  studied.  In  semblance, 
the  constitution  of  the  town  communities 
was  of  a  highly  popular  character.    The 


pal  offices,  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants 
(not  specially  exempted)  who  possessed 
landed  property  amounting  to  twenty-five 
jugera. 

This  class  formed  a  corporation  for  the 
management  of  local   affairs.     They  dis- 
charged their  functions,  partly  as  a  collec- 
tive body,  partly  by  electing,  and  filling  in 
rotation,  the  various  municipal   magistra- 
cies.^  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  digni- 
ty and  authority  with  which  this  body  was 
invested,  the  list  of  exemptions  consisted 
of  all  the  classes  who  possessed  any  infla- 
ence  in  the  state,  any  r«al  participation  in 
the  governing  power.     It  comprised,  first, 
all    senatorial    families,   and    all    persons 
whom  the  Emperor  had  honored  with  the 
title  of  clarissimi:  then,  all  the  clergy,  all 
the  military,  from  the  praftctus  prtgtorii^ 
down  to  the  common  legionary,  and  all  the 
civil  functionaries  of  the  state.     When  we 
look  further,  indications  still  more  signifi- 
cant  make  their   appearance.      We   find 
that  there  was  an  unceasing  struggle  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  curiaks — 
on  their  part  to  escape  from  their  condition, 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  retain 
them  in  it.     It  was  found  necessary  to  cir- 
cumscribe them  by  every  species  of  artificial 
restriction.     They  were   interdicted  from 
living  in  the  country,  from  serving  in  the 
army,   or   holding   any   civil   employment 
which  conferred  exemption  from  municipal 
offices,  until  they  had  first  served  all  those 
offices,  from  the  lowest  to  what  was  called 
the  highest    Even  then,  their  emancipation 
was  only  personal,  not  extending  to  their 
children.     If  they  entered  the  church,  they 
must  abandon  their  possessions,  either  to 
the  curia,  (the  municipality,)  or  to  some 
individual  who  would  become  a  curialis  in 
their  room.     Laws  af\er  laws  were  enacted 
for  detecting  and  bringing  back  to  the  curia 
those  who  had  secretly  quitted  it,  and  entered 
surreptitiously  into  the  army,  the  clergy,  or 
some  public  office.     They  could  not  absent 
themselves,  even  for  a  lime,  without  the 
permission  of  superior  authority;   and    if 
they  succeeded  in  escaping,  their  property 
was  forfeit  to  the  curia.     No  curialis,  with* 
out  leave  from  the  governor  of  th^  province, 
could  sell  the  property  which  constituted 
him  such.     If  his  heirs  were  not  members 
of  the  ctiria,  or  if  his  widow  or  daughter 
married  any  one  not  a  curiaHs,  one- fourth 
of  their  property  must  be  relinquished.     If 
he  had  no  children,  onlv  one- fourth  could 
be  bequeathed  by  will,  the  remainder 
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ing  to  the  curia.  The  law  looked  forward  j 
to  the  case  of  properties  abandoned  by  the 
possessor,  and  made  provision  that  they 
should  devolve  upon  the  curia;  and  that 
the  taxes  to  which  they  were  liable  should 
be  rateably  charged  upon  the  property  of 
the  other  curiales. 

What  was  it,  in  the  situation  of  a  curia- 
Is^  which  made  his  condition  so  irksome, 
that  nothing  could  keep  men  in  it  unless 
caged  up  as  in  a  dungeon — unless  every  hole 
or  cranny  by  which  they  could  creep  out 
of  it  was  tightly  closed  by  the  provident  in- 
genuity of  the  legislator? 

The  explanation  is  this.     Not  only  were 
the  curiales  burdened  with  all  the  expenses 
of  the  local    administration  beyond  what 
could  be  defrayed  from  the  property  of  the 
curia  itself— property  continually  encroach- 
ed upon  and  oflen  confiscated  by  the  gene- 
ral government,  but  they  had  also  to  collect 
the  revenue  of  the  state :   and  their  own 
property  was  responsible  for  making  up  its 
amount.     This  it  was  which  rendered  the 
condition  of  a  curialis  an  object  of  dread ; 
which  progressively  impoverished,  and  final- 
ly extinguished  the  class.     In  their  fate,  we 
see  what  disease  the  Roman  empire  really 
died  of;  and  how  its  destruction  had  been 
consummated  even  before  the  occupation 
by  the  Barbarians.     The   invasions  were 
no  new  fact,  unheard  of  until  the  fifth  cen- 
tury;   such  attempts  had  been  repeatedly 
made,  and  never  succeeded  until  the  pow- 
ers of  resistance  were  destroyed  by  inward 
decay.     The  Empire  perished  of  misgov- 
ernment,   in   the    form    of   over-taxation. 
The  burden,  ever  increasing  through  the 
necessities  occasioned  by  the  impoverish- 
ment   it   had    already   produced,   at    last 
reached  this   point,  that   none   but   those 
whom  a  legal  exemption  had  removed  out 
of  the  class  on  which  the  weight  principally 
fell,    had    any  thing  remaining   to    lose. 
The  senatorial  houses  possessed  that  privi- 
lege, and  accordingly  we  still  find,  at  the 
period  of  the  successful  invasions,  a  certain 
namber  of  families  which  had  escaped  the 
general  wreck  of  private  fortunes; — opulent 
families,  with  large  landed  possessions  and 
nunaerous  slaves.     Between  these  and  the 
iDfiss  of  the  population  there  existed  no  tie 
of    affection,   no  community   of  interest. 
With  this  exception,  and  that  of  the  church, 
a]l    was   poverty.     The  middle   class   had 
sunk  under  its  burdens.     '  Hence,'  says  M. 
Guizot, '  in  the  fifth  century,  so  much  land 
lying  waste,  so  many  towns  almost  depopu- 
lated, or  filled  only  with  a  hungry  and  un- 
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occupied  rabble.  The  system  of  govern- 
ment which  I  have  described,  contributed 
much  more  to  this  result^  than  the  ravages 
of  the  Barbarians.' 

In  this  situation  the  northern  invaders 
found  the  Roman  empire.  What  they  made 
of  it  is  the  next  subject  of  M.  Guizot's  in- 
vestigations. The  Essays  which  follow  are, 
'  On  the  origin  and  establishment  of  the 
Franks  in  Gaul' — '  Causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
Merovingians  and  Carlovingians' — 'Social 
state  and  political  institutions  of  France, 
under  the  Merovingians  and  Carlovingians' 
— ^'  Political  character  of  the  feudal  regimeJ 
But  on  these  subjects  our  author's  later  and 
more  mature  thoughts  are  found  in  his  Lee* 
tures ;  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  at  once 
to  the  more  recent  work,  returning  after- 
wards to  the  concludiuff  Essay  in  the  earlier 
volume,  which  bears  this  interesting  title : 
*  Causes  of  the  establishment  of  a  represen- 
tative system  in  England.' 

I'he  subject  of  the  Lectures  being  the 
history  of  European  Civilization,  M.  Guizot 
begins  with  a  dissertation  on  the  different 
meanings  of  that  indefinite  term ;  and  an- 
nounces that  he  intends  to  use  it  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  state  of  improvement  and  progress 
sion,  in  the  physical  condition  and  social 
relations  of  mankind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  their  inward  spiritual  development  on  the 
other.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  him 
into  this  discussion,  with  which,  were  we 
disposed  to  criticise,  we  might  find  some 
fault ;  but  which  ought,  assuredly,  to  have 
exempted  him  from  the  imputation  of  look- 
ing upon  the  improvement  of  mankind  as 
consisting  in  the  progress  of  social  institu- 
tions alone.  We  shall  quote  a  passirge  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  same  Lecture,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  moral  and  philosophical 
spirit  which  pervades  the  work,  and  because 
it  contains  a  truth  for  which  we  are  glad  to 
cite  M.  Guizot  as  an  authority : — 

<  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  our  survey  we 
shall  speedily  become  convinced  that  civiliza- 
tion is  still  very  young ;  that  the  world  is  very 
far  from  having  measured  the  extent  of  the 
career  which  is  before  it  Assuredly  human 
conception  is  far  from  being,  as  yet,  all  that  it 
is  capable  of  becoming ;  we  are  far  from  being 
able  to  embrace  in  imaginaiion  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  humanity.  Nevertheless,  let  each  of 
us  descend  into  bis  own  thoughts,  let  him  ques- 
tion himself  as  to  the  possible  sood  which  he 
comprehends  and  hopes  for,  and  then  confront 
his  idea  with  what  is  realized  in  the  world ; 
he  will  be  satisfied  that  society  and  civilization 
are  in  a  very  early  stage  of  their  progress; 
that  in  spite  of  all  they  have  accompRshedf 
they  have  incomparably  more  still  to  achieve.' 
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The  second  Lecture  is  devoted  to  a  gen- 
eral speculation,  which  is  very  characteris- 
tic of  M.  Guizot's  mode  of  thought,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  worthy  to  be  attentively  weigh- 
ed both  by  the  philosophers  and  the  practi- 
oal  politicians  of  the  age. 

He  observes  that  one  of  the  points  of 
difference  by  which  modern  civilization  is 
most  distinguished  from  ancient,  is  the  com- 
plication, the  multiplicity,  vi^hich  character- 
izes  it.     In  all  previous  forms  of  society, 
Oriental,  Greek,  or  Roman,  there  is  a  re- 
markable character  of  unity  and  simplicity. 
Some  one  idea  seems  to  have  presided  over 
the  construction  of  the  social  frame-work, 
and  to  have  been  carried  out  into  all  its 
consequences,  without  encountering  on  the 
way  any  counterbalancing  or  limiting  prin- 
ciple.    Some  one  element,  some  one  power 
in  society,  seems  to  have  early  attained 
predominance,  and  extinguished  all  other 
agencies  which  could  exercise  an  influence 
over  society  capable  of  conflicting  with  its 
own.     In  Egypt,  for  example,  the  theocrat- 
ic principle  absorbed   every  thing.     The 
temporal  government  was  grounded  on  the 
uncontrolled  rule  of  a  caste  of  priests;  and 
the  moral  life  of  the  people  was  built  upon 
the  idea,  that  it  belonged  to  the  interpre- 
ters of  religion  to  direct  the  whole  detail  of 
human  actions.     The  dominion  of  an  ex- 
clusive class,  at  once  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion and  the  sole  possessors  of  letters  and 
secular  learning,  has  impressed  its  charac- 
ter on  all  which  survives  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments— on  all   we  know  of  Egyptian  life. 
Elsewhere,  the  dominant  fact  was  the  supre- 
macy of  a  military  caste,  or  race  of  conquer- 
ors; th^  institutions  and  habits  of  society 
were  principally  modelled  by  the  necessity 
of  m&intaining  this  supremacy.     In  other 
places  again,  society  was  mainly  the  ex- 
pression of  the  democratic  principle.     The 
sovereignty  of  the  majority,  and  the  equal 
participation  of  all  male  citizens  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state,  were  the  leading 
facts  by  which  the  aspect  of  those  societies 
was  determined.    This  singleness  in   the 
governing  principle  had  not,  indeed,  always 
prevailed  in  those  states.    Their  early  his- 
tory oflen  presented  a  conflict  of  forces. 
'  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Etruscans,  even 
among  the  Greeks,  the  caste  of  warriors  for 
example,  maintained  a  struggle  with  that  of 
priests ;  elsewhere'  (in  ancient  Gaul  for  ex- 
ample) '  the  spirit  of  clanship  against  that 
of  voluntary  association ;  or  the  aristocratic 
against  the  popular  principle.     But  these 
contests  were  nearly  confined  to  ante-histor- 
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ical  periods;  a  vague  remembrance  was 
all  that  survived  of  them.  If  at  a  later  pe- 
riod the  struggle  was  renewed,  it  was  almost 
always  promptly  terminated;  one  of  the 
rival  powers  achieved  an  early  victory »  and 
took  exclusive  possession  of  society.' 

*  This  remarkable  simplicity  of  most  of  the 
ancient  civilizations,  had,  in  different  places, 
different  results.  SometimeR,  ms  in  Greece,  it 
produced  a  niost rapid  development;  never  did 
any  people  unfold  itself  00  brilliantly  in  so 
short  a  time.  But  aAer  this  wonderful  out- 
burst, Greece  appeared  to  have  become  sud- 
denly exhausted.  Her  decline,  if  not  so  rapid 
as  her  elevation,  was  yet  strangely  prompt. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  creative  force  of  tne 
principle  of  Greek  civilization  had  spent  itself, 
and  no  other  principle  came  to  its  assistance. 

^  Elsewhere,  in  Egypt  and  India  for  example, 
the  unity  of  the  dominant  principle  had  a  dil- 
ferent  effect;  society  fell  into  a  stationary  stale. 
Simplicity  produced  monotony ;  the  state  did 
not  fall  into  dissolution ;  society  continued  tp 
subsist,  but  immoveable,  and  as  it  were  con- 
gealed.' 

It  was  otherwise,  says  M.  Guizot,  with 
modern  Europe — 

^  Her  civilization,'  he  continues,  ^  is  confused, 
diversified,  stormy;  all  forms,  all  principles  of 
social  organization,  coexist ;  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral authority,  theocratic,  monarchic,  aristo- 
cratic, democratic  elements,  every  variety  of 
classes  and  social  conditions,  are  mixed  and 
crowded  together ;  there  are  innumerable  gra- 
dations of  liberty,  wealth,  and  influence.  And 
these  forces  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  conflict, 
nor  has  any  of  them  ever  been  able  to  stifle 
the  others,  and  establish  its  own  exclusive  au- 
thority. Modern  Europe  offers  examples  of 
all  systems,  of  all  attempts  at  social  organiza- 
tion ;  monarchies  pure  and  mixed,  theocracies, 
republics  more  or  less  aristocratic,  have  existed 
simultaneously  one  beside  another;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  diversity,  they  have  all  a  certain 
homogeneity,  a  family  likeness,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

^  In  ideas  arki  sentiments,  the  same  variety, 
the  same  struggle.  Theocratic,  monarchic, 
aristocratic,  popular  creeds,  check,  limit,  and 
modify  one  another.  Even  in  the  roost  auda- 
cious writings  of  the  middle  ages,  an  idea  is 
never  followed  to  its  ultimate  consequences. 
The  partisans  of  absolute  power  unconsciously 
shrinkfrom  the  results  of  their  doctrine ;  demo- 
crats are  under  similar  restraints.  One  sees 
that  there  are  ideas  and  influences  encompass- 
ing them,  which  do  not  suffer  them  to  go  ail 
lengths.  There  is  none  of  that  impertubable 
hardihood,  that  blindness  of  logic,  which  we 
find  in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  feelings  of 
mankind,  the  same  contrasts,  the  same  multi- 
plicity ;  a  most  energetic  love  of  independence, 
along  with  a  great  facility  of  submission ;  a 
rare  fidelity  of  man  to  man,  and  at  the  same 
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time  an  imperious  impulse  to  follow  each  his 
own  will,  to  resist  restraint,  to  live  for  himself, 
without  taking  account  of  others.  A  similar 
character  shows  itself  in  modern  literatures. 
Id  perfection  of  form  and  artistic  beauty,  they 
are  far  inferior  to  the  ancient ;  but  richer  and 
more  copious  in  respect  of  sentiments  and 
ideas.  One  perceives  that  human  nature  has 
been  stirred  up  to  a  greater  depth,  and  at  a 
greater  number  of  points.  The  imperfections 
of  form  are  an  effect  of  this  very  cause.  The 
more  abundant  the  materials,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  marshal  them  into  a  symmetrical  and 
harmonious  shape.'* 


Hence,  he  continues,  the  modern  world, 
while  inferior  to  many  of  the  ancient  forms 
of  human  life  in  the  characteristic  excel- 
lence of  each,  yet  in  all  things  taken  to- 
gether, is  richer  and  more  developed  than 
any  of  them.  From  the  multitude  of  ele- 
ments to  be  reconciled,  each  of  which  du- 
ring long  ages  spent  the  greater  part  of  its 
strength  in  combating  the  rest,  the  progress 
of  modern  civilization  has  necessarily  been 
slower ;  but  it  has  lasted,  and  remained  stea- 
dily progressive,  through  fifteen  centuries ; 
which  no  other  civilization  has  ever  done. 

There  are  some  to  whom  this  will  appear 
a  fanciful  theory,  a  cobweb  spun  from  the 
brain  of  a  doctrinaire.     We  are  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.     There   is  doubtless,  in  the 
historical  statement,  some  of  that  pardona- 
ble exaggeration,  which,  in  the  exposition 
of  large  and  commanding  views,  the  neces- 
sities of  language  render  it  so  difficult  en- 
tirely to  avoid.     The  assertion  that  the  civ- 
ilizations of  the  ancient  world  were  each 
under  the  complete  ascendency  of  some  one 
exclusive  principle,  is  not  admissible  in  the 
unqualified  sense  in  which  M.  Guizot  enun- 
ciates it;  the  limitations  which  that  asser- 
tion would  require,  on  a  nearer  view,  are 
neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.     Still  less  is 
it  maintainable,  that  different  societies,  un- 
der different  dominant  principles,  did  not  at 
each  epoch  coexist  in  the  closest  contact ; 
as  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia  or  Macedo- 
nia ;  Rome,  Carthage,  and  the  East.     But 
after  allowance  for  over-statement,  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  doctrine  appears  unim- 
peachable.    No  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
society  contained  in  itself  that  systematic 
antagonism,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only 
condition  under  which  stability  and  pro- 
gressiveness  can  be  permanently  reconciled 
to  one  another. 

There  are  in  society  a  number  of  distinct 
forces— of  separate  and  independent  sources 

*  Vol.  I.  Lecture  2. 


of  power.     There  is  the  general  power  of 
knowledge     and     cultivated    intelligence. 
There  is  the  power  of  religion;  by  which, 
speaking  politically,  is  to   be  understood 
that  of  religious  teachers.     There  is  the 
power  of   military    skill    and    discipline. 
There  is  the  power  of  wealth ;  the  power  of 
numbers  and  physical  force ;  and  several 
others  might  be  added.    Each  of  these  by 
the  influence  it  exercises  over  society,  is 
fruitful  of  certain  kinds  of  beneficial  results ; 
none  of  them  is  favorable  to   all   kinds. 
There  is  no  one  ofthese  powers  which,  if  it 
could  make  itself  absolute,  and  deprive  the 
others  of  all  influence  except  in  aid  of  and 
in  subordination  to  its  own,  would  not  show 
itself  the  enemy  of  some  of  the  essential 
constituents  of  human  well-being.     Certain 
good  results  would  be  doubtless  obtained, 
at  least  for  a  time;  some  of  the  interests 
of  society  would  be  adequately  cared  for ; 
because,  with  certain  of  them,  the  natural 
tendency  of  each  of  these  powers  spontane- 
ously coincides.     But  there-would  be  other 
interests,   in  greater  number,   which  the 
complete  ascendency  of  any  one  of  these 
social  elements  would  leave  unprovided  for ; 
and  which  must  depend  for  their  protection 
on  the  influence  which  can  be  exercised  by 
other  elements. 

We  believe  with  M.  Guizot  that  modern 
Europe  presents  the  only  example  in  histo- 
ry of  the  maintenance,  through  many  ages, 
of  this  co-ordinate  action  among  rival  powers 
naturally  tending   in  different  directions. 
And,  with  him,  we  ascribe  chiefly  to  this 
cause  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  has 
never  ceased  to  exist,  and  still  makes  pro- 
gress in  the  European  nations.     At  no  time 
has  Europe  been  free  from  a  contest  of  ri- 
val powers  for  dominion  over  society.     If 
the  clergy  had  succeeded,  as  in  Egypt,  in 
making  the  kings  subservient  to  them ;  if, 
as  among  the  Mussulmans  of  old,  or  the  Rus-* 
sians  now,  the  supreme  religious  authority 
had  merged  in  the  attributes  of  the  tempo- 
ral ruler ;  if  the  military  and  feudal  nobility 
had  reduced  the  clergy  to  be  their  tools,  and 
retained  the  burgesses  as  their  serfs;  if  a 
commercial  aristocracy,  as   at   Tyre,  Car- 
thage, and  Venice,  had  got  rid  of  kings,  and 
governed  by  a  military  force  composed  of 
foreign  mercenaries;  Europe  would  have  ar- 
rived much  more  rapidly  at  such  kinds  and 
degrees  of  national  greatness  and  well-being 
as  those  influences  severally  tended  to  pro- 
mote ;  but  from  that  time  would  either  hare 
stagnated  like  the  great  stationary  despot- 
isms of  the  East ;  or  have  perished  for  lack 
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of  each  other  elements  of  civilization  as 
could  sufficiently  unfold  themselves  only 
under  some  other  patronage.  Nor  is  this 
a  danger  existing  only  in  the  past ;  hui  one 
which  may  be  yet  impending  over  the  fu- 
ture. If  the  perpetnai  antagonism  which 
has  kept  the  human  mind  alive,  were  to  give 
place  to  the  complete  preponderance  of  any, 
even  the  most  salutary  element,  we  might 
jet  find  that  we  have  counted  too  confident- 
ly upon  the  progressiveness  which  we  are  so 
often  told  is  an  inherent  property  of  our  spe- 
cies. Education  for  example — mental  cul- 
ture— would  seem  to  have  a  better  title  than 
could  be  derived  from  any  thing  else,  to 
rule  the  world  with  exclusive  authority ;  yet 
if  the  lettered  and  cultivated  class,  embod- 
ied and  disciplined  under  a  central  organ, 
could  become  in  Europe  what  it  is  in  China, 
the  government — unchecked  by  any  power 
residing  in  the  mass  of  citizens,  and  per* 
mitted  to  assume  a  parental  tutelage  over 
all  the  operations  of  life — the  result  would 
probably  be  a  darker  despotism,  one  more 
opposed  to  improvement,  than  even  the  mil- 
itary monarchies  and  aristocracies  have  in 
fact  proved.  And  in  like  manner,  if  what 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  things  in  the 
United  States  should  proceed  for  some  gen- 
erations   unrestrained; — if  the    power   of 
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From  the  Roman  empire  he  finds  that 
Europe  derived  both  the  fact  and  the  idea 
of  municipal  institutions  ; — a  thing  un- 
known to  the  Germanic  conquerors.  The 
Roman  empire  was  originally  an  aggrega- 
tion of  towns;  the  life  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  western  Europe,  was  a  town  life ; 
their  institutions  and  social  arrangements, 
exce])t  the  system  of  functionaries  destined 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
were  all  grounded  upon  the  towns.  When 
the  central  power  retired  from  the  Western 
Empire,  town  life  and  town  histitutions, 
though  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  were 
what  remained.  In  Italy,  where  they  were 
less  enfeebled  than  elsewhere,  civilization 
revived  not  only  earlier  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  but  in  forms  more  similar  to  those 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  south  of  France 
had,  next  to  Italy,  partaken  roost  in  the 
fruits  of  Roman  civilization ;  its  towns  had 
been  the  richest  and  the  most  flourishing 
on  this  side  the  Alps ;  and  having,  there- 
fore, held  out  longer  than  those  farther 
north  against  the  fiscal  tyranny  of  the  Em- 
pire, were  not  so  completely  ruined  when 
the  conquest  took  place.  Accordingly, 
their  municipal  institutions  were  transmit- 
ted unbroken  from  the  Roman  period  to 
recent  times.     This,  then,  was  one  legacy 


numbers— of  the  opinions  and  instincts  of  which  the  Empire  left  to  the  nations  which 


the  mass — should  acquire  and  retain  the 
absolute  government  of  society,  and  impose 
silence  upon  all  voices  which  dissent  from 
its  decisions  or  dispute  its  authority ;  we 
should  expect  that,  in  such  countries,  the 
condition  of  human  nature  would  become 
as  stationary  as  in  China,  and  perhaps  at  a 
still  lower  point  of  elevation  in  the  scale. 

However  these  things  may  be,  and  im- 
perfectly as  many  of  the  elements  have  yet 
unfolded  themselves,  which  are  hereafter  to 
compose  the  civilization  of  the  modern 
4vorld;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  already 
possesses,  in  comparison  with  the  older 
forms  of  life  and  society,  that  complex  and 
manifold  character  which  M.  Guizot  as- 
cribes to  it. 

He  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  any  ex- 
planation of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Europe- 
an nations  can  be  traced  in  their  origin ; 
and  he  finds  in  fact,  that  origin  to  be  ex- 
tremely multifarious.  The  European  world 
shaped  itself  from  a  chaos,  in  which  Ro- 
man, Christian,  and  Barbarian  ingredients 
were  commingled.  M  Guizot  attempts  to 
determine  what  portion  of  the  elements  of 
modern  life  derived  their  beginning  from 
each  of  these  sources. 


were  shaped  out  of  its  ruins.  But  it  left 
also,  though  not  a  central  authority,  the 
habit  of  requiring  and  looking  for  such  an 
authority.  It  left  *  the  idea  of  the  empire, 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  the  conception  of 
the  imperial  majesty,  of  a  sacred  power  in- 
herent in  the  imperial  name.'  This  idea, 
at  no  time  becoming  extinct,  resumed,  as 
society  became  more  settled,  a  portion  of 
its  pristine  power :  towards  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  find  it  once  more  a  really 
influential  element.  Finally,  Rome  left  a 
body  of  written  law,  constructed  by  and  for 
a  wealthy  and  cultivated  society  ;  this 
served  as  a  pattern  of  civilization  to  the  rude 
invaders,  and  assumed  an  ever-increasing 
importance  as  they  became  more  civilized. 
In  the  field  of  intellect,  and  purely  men- 
tal development,  Rome,  and  through  Rome, 
her  predecessor  Greece,  left  a  still  richer 
inheritance,  but  one  which  did  not  come 
much  into  play  until  a  later  period. 

•Liberty  of  thought— reason  taking  herself 
for  her  own  starting-point  and  her  own  guide 
— ^18  an  idea  essentinlly  sprung  from  antiquity, 
an  idea  which  modem  society  owes  to  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  evidently  did  not  receive  it 
either  from  Christianity  or  from  Germany,  for 
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in  neither  of  these  elements  of  our  civilization 
was  it  included.  It  was  powerful  on  tJie  con- 
trary, it  predominated,  in  the  Greeco-Roman 
civilization.  That  was  its  true  origin.  It  is 
the  most  precious  legacy  which  antiquity  left 
tQ  the  modern  world:  a  legacy  which  was 
never  quite  suspended  and  valueless;  for  we 
see  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  philoso- 
phy, the  right  of  human  reason  to  explore  for 
Itself,  animating  the  writings  and  the  life  of 
Scotus  Erigena,  and  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
of  thought  still  erect  in  the  ninth  century,  in 
the  face  of  the  principle  of  authority.'* 

Such,  then,  are  the  benefits  which  Eu- 
rope has  derived  from  the  relics  of  the  an- 
cient Imperial  civilization.  But  along  with 
this  perishing  society,  the  Barbarians  found 
another  and  a  rising  society,  in  all  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  youth — the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  debt  which  modern 
society  owes  to  this  great  institution  is  to 
be  first  included,  in  M.  Guizot's  opinion, 
all  which  it  owes  to  Christianity. 

'At  that  time  none  of  the  means  were  in 
existence  by  which,  in  our  own  days,  moral 
influences  establish  and  maintain  themselves 
independently  of  institutions ;  none  of  the  in- 
struments whereby  a  pure  truth,  a  mere  idea, 
acquires  an  empire  over  minds,  governs  ac* 
tions,  determines  events.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury nothing  existed  which  could  give  to  ideas, 
to  mere  personal  sentiments,  such  an  authori- 
ty. To  make  head  affainst  the  disasters,  to 
come  victoriously  out  of  the  tempests,  of  such 
a  period,  there  was  needed  a  strongly  organ- 
ized and  energetically  governed  society.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  amrm  that  at  the  period 
in  question  the  Christiim  Church  saved  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  the  Church,  with  its  institutions, 
its  magistrates,  its  authority,  which  maintained 
itself  against  the  decay  of  the  empire  from  with- 
in, and  against  barbarism  from  without;  which 
won  over  the  barbarians,  and  became  the 
civilizing  principle,  the  principle  of  fusion  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  foaroaric  world.' 

That,  without  its  compact  organization 
the  Christian  hierarchy  could  have  so  rap- 
idly taken  possession  of  the  uncultivated 
minds  of  the  Barbarians ;  that,  before  the 
conquest  was  completed,  the  conquerors 
would  have  universally  adopted  the  religion 
of  the  vanquished,  if  that  religion  had  been 
recommended  to  them  by  nothing  but  its 
intrinsic  superiority — we  agree  with  M. 
Guizot  in  thinking  incredible.  We  do  not 
find  that  other  savages,  at  other  eras,  have 
yielded  with  similar  readiness  to  the  s&me 
influences ;  nor  did  the  minds  or  lives  of 
the  invaders,  for  some  centuries  from  their 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  191, 
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conversion,  give  evidence  that  the  real 
merits  of  Christianity  had  made  any  deep 
impression  upon  them.  The  true  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  intel- 
lectual superiority.  As  the  condition  of 
of  secular  society  became  more  discour- 
aging, the  Church  had  more  and  more  en- 
grossed to  itself  whatever  of  real  talents,  as 
well  as  of  sincere  philanthropy,  existed  in 
the  Roman  world.  '  Among  the  Christians 
of  that  epoch,'  says  M.  Guizot,  '  there  were 
men  who  had  thought  of  every  thing — to 
whom  all  moral  and  political  questions 
were  familiar ;  men  who  had  on  all  sub- 
jects, well-defined  opinions,  energetic  feel- 
ingSj  and  an  ardent  desire  to  propagate 
them  and  make  them  predominant.  Nev* 
er  did  any  body  of  men  make  such  eflforts 
to  act  upon  the  world  and  assimilate  it  to 
themselves,  as  did  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  fif\h  to  the  tenth  century.  She  at- 
tacked Barbarism  at  almost  all  points, 
striving  to  civilize  it  by  her  ascendency.' 

In  this  the  Church  was  aided  by  the  im- 
portant temporal  position,  which,  in  the 
general  decay  of  other  elements  of  society, 
it  had  assumed  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Alone  strong  m  the  midst  of  weakness, 
alone  possessing  natural  sources  of  power 
within  itself,  it  was  the  prop  to  which  all 
things  clung  which  felt  themselves  in  need 
of  support.  The  clergy,  and  especially  the 
Prelacy,  hnd  become  the  most  influential 
members  of  temporal  society.  All  that  re- 
mained of  the  former  wealth  of  the  Empire 
had  for  some  time  tended  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  Church.  At  the 
time  of  the  invasions,  we  find  the  bishops 
very  generally  invested,  under  the  title  of 
defensor  civitatis,  with  a  high  public  char- 
acter— as  the  patrons,  and  towards  all 
strangers  the  representatives,  of  the  town 
comrounitiest  It  was  they  who  treated 
with  the  invaders  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tives ;  it  was  their  adhesion  which  guaran- 
tied the  general  obedience;  and  after  the 
conversion  of  the  conquerors,  it  was  to 
their  sacred  character  that  the  conquered 
were  indebted  for  whatever  mitigation  they 
experienced  of  the  fury  of  the  conquest. 

Thus  salutary,  and  even  indispensable, 
was  the  influence  of  the  Christian  clergy 
during  the  confused  period  of  the  inva- 
sions. M.  Guizot  has  not  overlooked,  but 
impartially  analyzed,  the  mixed  character 
of  good  and  evil  which  belonged  even  in 
that  age,  and  still  more  in  the  succeeding 
age^,  to  the  power  of  the  Church.  One 
beneficial  consequence  which  he  ascribes 
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to  it  is  worthy  of  especial   notice ; — the 
separation  (unknown  to  antiquity)  between 
temporal  and  spiritual  authority.     He,  in 
common  with  the  best  thinkers  of  our  time, 
attributes  to  this  fact   the  happiest  influ- 
ence on  European  civilization.     It  was  the 
parent,  he  says,  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
•  The  separation  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
18  founded  on  the  idea,  that  material  force 
has  no  right,  no  hdd,  over  the  mind,  over 
conviction,  over  truth.'     Enormous  as  have 
been  the  sins  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  way  of  religious  intolerance,  her  asser- 
tion of  this  principle  has  done  more  for 
human  freedom  than  all  the  fires  she  ever 
kindled  have  done  to  destroy  it.     Tolera- 
tion cannot  exist,  or  exists  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  contempt,  where,   church  and 
state  being  virtually  the  same  body,  disaf- 
fection to  the  national  worship  is  treason 
to  the  state  ;  as  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
Grecian  and  Roman  history,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fallacious  appearance  of  liberality 
inherent  in  Polytheism,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent, as  long  as  the  national  religion  con- 
tinued in  vigor,   almost   every  really  free 
thinker  of  any  ability  in  the  freest  city  of 
Greece,  from  being  either  banished  or  put 
to  death  for  blasphemy.*     In  more  recent 
times,  where  the  chief  of  the  state  has  been 
also  the  supreme  pontiff,  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, only  nominally,  but  substantially,  (as 
in  the  case  of  China,  Russia,  the  caliphs, 
and  the  sultans  of  Constantinople,)  the  re- 
sult  has  been  a  perfection  of  despotism, 
and  a  voluntary  abasement  under  its  yoke, 
which   have  no  parallel   elsewhere  except 
among  the  most  besotted  barbarians. 

It  remains  to  assign,  in  the  elemental 
chaos,  from  which  the  modern  nations  arose, 
the  Germanic  or  barbaric  element.  What 
has  Europe  derived  from  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders ?  M.  Guizot  answers — the  spirit  of 
liberty.  That  spirit,  as  it  exists  in  the 
modern  world,  is  something  which  had 
never  before  been  found  in  company  with 
civilization.  The  liberty  of  the  ancient 
commonwealths  did  not  mean  individual 
freedom  of  action ;  it  meant  a  certain  form 
of  political  organization ;  and  instead  of 
asserting  the  private  freedom  of  each  citi- 
zen, it  was  compatible  with  a  more  un- 
bounded subjection  of  every  individual  to 
the  state,  and  a  more  active  interference 
of  the  ruling-powers  with  private  conduct, 
than  is  the  practice  of  what  are  now  deem- 
ed the   most  despotic  governments.     The 
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modern  spirit  of  liberty,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  love  of  individual  independence ;  the 
claim  for  freedom  of  action,  with  as  little 
interference  as  is  compatible  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  society,  from  any  authority  other 
than  the  conscience  of  the  individual.     It 
is  in  fact  the  self-will  of  the  savage,  mode* 
rated  and  limited  by  the  demands  of  civil* 
ized  life;  and  M.  Guizot  is  not  mistaken 
in  believing  that  it  came  to  us,  not  from 
ancient  civilization,  but  from  the   savage 
element  infused  into  that  enervated  civil- 
ization' by  its  barbarous  conquerors.     He 
adds,  that  together  with  this  spirit  of  liber- 
ty, the  invaders  brought  also  the  spirit  of 
voluntary   association ;    the   institution   of 
military  patronage,  the  bond  between  fol- 
lowers and  a  leader  of  their  own  choice, 
which   afterwards  ripened   into  feudality. 
This  voluntary  dependence  of  man  upon  man, 
this  relation  of  protection  and  service,  this 
spontaneous  loyalty  to  a  superior  not  deriv- 
ing his  authority  from  law  or  from  the  con- 
stitution of  society,  but  from  the  voluntary 
election  of  the  dependent  himself,  was  un- 
known to  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity; 
though   frequent  among   savages,   and   so 
customary  in  the  Germanic  race  as  to  have 
been  deemed,  though  erroneously,  charac** 
teristic  of  it. 

To  reconcile,  in  any  moderate  degree, 
these  jarring  elements;  to  produce  even  an 
endurable  state  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
prosperous  and  improving  one,  by  the 
amalgamation  of  savages  and  slaves,  was 
a  work  of  many  centuries.  M.  Guizot's 
Lectures  are  chiefly  occupied  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  this  work,  and  showing  bj 
what  agencies  it  was  accomplished.  The 
history  of  the  European  nations  consists  of 
three  periods;  the  period  of  confusion,  the 
feudal  period,  and  the  modern  period. 
The  Lectures  of  1628  include,  though  on 
a  very  compressed  scale,  all  the  three; 
but  only  in  relation  (o  the  history  of  socie- 
ty, omitting  that  of  thought,  and  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Professor  took  a  wider  range.  The  three 
volumes  which  contain  the  Lectures  of 
1829,  are  a  complete  historical  analysts  of 
the  period  of  confusion  ;  expounding,  with 
suflicient  fulness  of  detail,  both  the  state 
of  political  society  in  each  successive  stage 
of  that  prolonged  anarchy,  and  the  state  of 
intellect  as  evidenced  by  literature  and 
speculation.  In  these  volumes,  M.  GuizoC 
is  the  philosopher  of  the  period  of  which 
M.  Augnstin  Thierry  is  the  painter.  In 
the  Lectures  of  1890 — which,  having  been 
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prematnrely   broken   off   by  the  political 
erents  of  that  year,  occupy  (with  the  Pie- 
ces Justificatifs)    only   two    volumes — be 
commenced  a  Bimilar  analysis  of  the  feudal 
period  ;  but  did  not  quite  complete  the  po- 
litical and  social  part  of  the  subject :  the 
examination   of  the   intellectual   products 
of  the  period  was  not  even  commenced. 
In  this  state  this  great  unfinished  monu- 
ment still  remains.     Imperfect,  however, 
as  it  is,  it  contains  much  more  than  we 
can  attempt  to  bring  under  even  the  most 
cursory  review  within  our  narrow  limits. 
We  can  only  pause  and  dwell  upon  the 
important   epochs,  and   upon  speculations 
which  involve  some  great  and   fertile  idea, 
or  throw  a  strong  light  upon  some  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  history.     Among  ihese 
last  we  must  include  the  passage*  in  which 
M.  Guizot  describes  the  manner  in  which 
the  civilization  of  the  conquered  impressed 
the  imagination  of  the  victors. 


eions  of  the  barbarians.  What  to  them  was 
striking,  what  appeared  to  them  great  and 
wonderful,  was  civilization ;  the  monuments  of 
Roman  industry,  the  cities,  roads,  aqueducts, 
amphitheairee ;  that  society  eo  orderly,  so  prov- 
ident, so  full  of  variety  in  its  fixity — this  was 
the  object  of  their  admiration  and  their  aston- 
ishment Though  conquerors,  tliey  were  sen- 
sible of  inferiority  to  the  conquered.  The 
barbarian  might  despise  the  Roman  as  an  in- 
dividual being,  but  the  Roman  world,  in  its 
ensemble^  appeared  to  him  something  above 
his  level ;  ana  all  the  great  men  of  the  age  of 
the  conqucBts,  Alaric,  Ataulph,  Theodoric,  and 
60  many  others,  while  destroying  and  tram- 
pling upon  Roman  society,  used  ail  their  efforts 
to  copy  it.' 


*  We  have  just  passed  in  review  the  closincr 
age  of  the  Roman  civilizution,  and  we  find  it 
in  full  decadence^  without  force,  without  fecun- 
dity, incapable  almost  of  keening  itself  alive. 
We  now  oehold  it  vanquished  and  ruined  by 
the  barbarians ;  when  on  a  sudden  it  reappears 
fruitful  and  powerful :  it  assumes  over  the  in- 
stitutions and  manners  which  are  brought  new- 
ly into  contact  with  it,  a  prodigious  empire ;  it 
impresses  on  them  more  and  more  its  own 
character;  it  governs  and  metamorphoses  its 
conquerors. 

'Among  many  causes,  there  were  two  which 
principally  contributed  to  this  result:  the  pow- 
er of  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  body  of 
civil  law ;  and  the  natural  ascendency  of  .civil- 
ization over  barbarism. 

^  In  fixinff  themselves  to  a  single  abode,  and 
becoming  landed  proprietors,  tne  barbarians 
contracted,  both  with  the  Roman  population 
and  with  each  other,  relations  more  various  and 
durable  than  any  they  had  previously  known ; 
their  civil  existence  assumed  greater  breadth 
and  iitability.  The  Roman  law  was  alone  fit 
to  regulate  this  new  existence ;  it  alone  could 
deal  adequately  with  such  a  multitude  of  rela- 
tions. The  barbarians,  however  they  might 
strive  to  preserve  their  own  customs,  were 
caught,.as  it  were,  in  the  nets  of  this  scientific 
legislation,  and  were  obliged  to  bring  the  new 
social  order,  in  a  great  measure,  into  subjec- 
tion to  it,  not  politically  indeed,  but  civilly. 

*■  Further,  the  spectacle  iuself^  of  Roman  civ- 
ilization exercised  a  great  empire  over  their 
minds.  What  strikes  our  modern  fancy,  wh£U 
we  greedily  seek  for  in  history,  in  poems«  trav- 
els, romances,  is  the  picture  of^  a  state  of  soci- 
ety unlike  the  regularity  of  our  own ;  savage 
life,  with  ltd  independence,  its  novelty,  and  its 
adventure.    Quite  difierent  were  the  impres- 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  386-8. 


But  their  attempt  was  fruitless.     It  was 
not   by   merely  seating  themselves  in  the 
throne  of  the  Emperors,  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  barbarians  could  reinfuse  life  into  a  so- 
cial order  to  which,  when  already  perishing 
by  its  own  infirmities,  they  had  dealt  the 
final  blow.     Nor  was  it  in  that  old  form  that 
peaceful  and  regular  government  could  be 
restored  to  Europe.     The  confusion  was  too 
chaotic  to  admit  of  so  easy  a  disentangle- 
ment.    Before  fixed  institutions  could  be* 
come  possible,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
fixed  population  ;  and  this  primary  condi- 
tion was  long  unattained.     Bands  of  bar- 
barians, of  various  races,  with  no  bond  of 
national  union,  overran  the  Empire  without 
mutual  concert,  and  occupied  the  country 
as  much  rs  a  people  so  migratory  and  vag- 
abond could  be  said  to  occupy  it ;  but  even 
the  loose  ties  which  held  together  each  tribe 
or  band  became  relaxed  by  the  consequen- 
ces of  spreading  themselves  over  an  exten- 
sive territory  :  fresh  hordes,  too,  were  ever 
pressing  on  behind ;  and  the  very  first  re- 
quisite of  order,  permanent  territorial  lim- 
its, could  not  establish  itself,  either  between 
properties  or  sovereignties,  for  nearly  three 
centuries.     The  annals  of  the  conquered 
countries  during  the  intermediate  period, 
but  chronicle  the  desultory  warfare  of  the 
invaders  with  one  another ;    the  effect  of 
which,  to  the  conquered,  was  a  perpetual 
renewal  of  suffering  and  increase  of  impov- 
erishment. 

M.  Guizot  dates  the  termination  of  this 
downward  period  from  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  others  (for  example,  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi)  have  placed  it  later.  We  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  M.  Guizot;  no  part  of 
whose  work  seems  to  us  more  admirable 
than  that  in  which  he  fixes  the  place  in  his- 
tory of  that  remarkable  man.* 

♦  Vol.  ill.  Lecture  20. 
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The  name  of  Charlemagne,  says  M.  Gui- 
zot,  has  come  down  to  ns  as  one  of  the  great* 
est  in  history.  Though  not  the  founder  of 
his  dynasty,  he  has  given  his  name  both  to 
his  race  and  to  the  age. 

*  The  homage  paid  to  him  is  oflen  blind  and 
undiptingoishing — his  genius  and  glory  are 
extolled  without  discrimination  or  measure; 
yet,  at  the  same  lime,  persons  repeat,  one  af- 
ter another,  that  he  founded  notfiing,  accom- 
plished nothing ;  that  his  empire,  his  laws,  all 
his  works  perished  with  him.  And  this  his- 
torical commonplace  introduces  a  crowd  of 
moral  commonplaces  on  the  inefiectualness  and 
uselessness  of  great  men,  the  vanity  of  their 
projects,  the  little  trace  which  they  leave  in  the 
world  after  having  troubled  it  in  all  directions 

Is  this  true?  Is  it  the  destiny  of  great 

men  to  be  merely  a  burden  and  a  useless  won- 
der to  mankind  ? 

'  At  the  first  glance  the  commonplace  might 
be  supposed  to  be  a  truth.  The  victories,  con- 
quests, institutions,  reforms,  projects,  all  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  Charlemagne,  vanished 
with  him  ;  he  seemed  a  meteor  suddenly  emer- 
ging from  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  to  be  as 
suddenly  lost  and  extinguished  in  the  shadow 
of  feudality.  There  are  other  such  examples 
in  history 

'  But  we  must  beware  of  trusting  these  ap- 
pearances. To  understand  the  meaning  of 
(Treat  events,  and  measure  the  agency  and  in- 
fluence of  great  men,  we  need  to  look  far  deep- 
er into  the  matter. 

'  The  activity  of  a  great  man  is  of  two  kinds ; 
he  performs  two  parts ;  two  epochs  may  gen- 
erally be  distinguished  in  his  career,  tirst, 
he  understands  better  than  other  people  the 
wants  of  his  time ; — its  real,  present  exigen 
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some  time,  on  the  faith  of  what  he  has  already 
done,  the  great  man  is  followed  in  this  new  ca- 
reer; he  is  believed  in,  and  obeyed  ;  men  lend 
themselves  to  his  fancies;  his  flatterers  and  his 
dupes  even  admireand  vaunt  them  as  his  subli- 
meet  conceptions.  The  public,  however,  in 
whom  a  mere  delusion  is  never  of  any  long 
continuance,  soon  discovers  that  it  is  impelled 
in  a  direction  in  which  it  has  no  desire  to  move. 
At  first  the  great  man  had  enlisted  his  high  in- 
telligence and  powerful  will  in  the  service  of 
the  general  feeling  and  wish  ;  he  now  seeks  to 
employ  the  public  force  in  the  service  of  his 
individual  icleas  and  desires ;  he  is  attempting 
things  which  he  alone  wishes  or  understands. 
Hence  disquietude  first,  and  then  uneasiness  ; 
for  a  time  he  is  still  followed,  but  sluggishly 
and  reluctantly ;  next  he  is  censured  and  com- 
plained of;  finally  he  is  abandoned,  and  falls ; 
and  all  of  which  he  alone  had  planned  and  de- 
sired, all  the  merely  personal  and  arbitrary 
part  of  his  works,  perishes  with  him.' 

After  briefly  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
the  example  of  NapoIeon<v^so  often,  by  his 
flatterers,  represented  as  another  Cliarle* 
magne,  a  comparison  which  is  the  height  of 
injustice  to  the  earlier  conqueror — M.  Gui- 
zot  observes,  that  the  wars  of  Charlemagne 
were  of  a  totally  difierent  character  from 
those  of  the  previous  dynasty.  '  They  were 
not  dissensions  between  tribe  and  tribe,  or 
chief  and  chief,  nor  expeditions  engaged  io 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement  or  pillage; 
they  were  systematic  wars,  inspired  by  apo- 
litical purpose,  and  commanded  by  a  public 
necessity.'  Their  purpose  was  no  other 
than  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  invaaious. 


cies ;— what,  in  the  age  he  lives  in,  society    He  repelled  the  Saracens  :  the  Saxons  and 


needs,  to  enable  it  to  subsist,  and  attain  its  nat- 
ural development  He  understands  tbepe  wants 
better  than  any  other  person  of  the  time, 
and  knows  better  than  any  other  how  to 
wield  the  powers  of  society,  and  direct  them 
skilfully  towards  the  realization  of  this  end. — 
Hence  proceed  his  power  and  glory ;  it  is  in 
virtue  of  this,  that  as  soon  as  he  appears,  he  is 
understood,  accepted,  followed— that  all  give 
their  willing  aid  to  the  work  which  he  is  per- 
fbrming  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

^  But  he  does  not  stop  here.  When  the  real 
wants  of  his  time  are  in  some  degree  satisfied, 
the  ideas  and  the  will  of  the  great  man  proceed 
further.  He  quita  the  region  of  present  facts 
and  exigencies  ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  views 
in  some  measure  personal  to  himself;  he  in- 
dulges in  combinations  more  or  less  vast  and 
specious,  but  which  are  not,  like  his  previous 
labors,  founded  on  the  actual  state,  the  com- 
mon instincts,  the  determinate  wishes  of  socie- 
ty, but  are  remote  and  arbitrary.  He  aspires 
to  extend  his  activity  and  influence  indefinitely, 
and  to  possess  the  future  as  he  has  possessed 
the  present. 

*  Here  egoism  and  illusion  commence.    For 


Sclavonians,  against  whotn  merely  defen- 
sive arrangements  were  not  sufficient,  he 
attacked  and  subjugated  in  their  native  for- 
ests. 

<At  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  con- 
quests cease,  the  unity  disappars,  the  empire 
is  dismembered  and  falls  to  pieces ;  but  is  it 
true  that  nothing  remained,  that  the  warlike 
exploits  of  Charlemagne  were  absolutely  ster- 
ile, that  he  achieved  nothing,  founded  nothing  1 

*  There  is  but  one  way  to  resolve  this  que»- 
tion — it  is,  to  ask  ourselves  if,  afler  Charle- 
magne, the  countries,  which  he  had  governed 
found  themselves  in  the  same  situation  as  be- 
fore ;  if  the  twofold  invasions  which,  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south,  menaced  their  territo- 
ry, their  religion,  and  their  race,  recommenced 
afler  being  thus  suspended;  if  the  Saxons, 
Sclavonians.  Avars,  Arabs,  still  kept  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  Roman  empire  in  perpetual  dis- 
turbance and  anxiety.  Evidently  it  was  not  so. 
True,  the  empire  of*^  Charlemagne  was  broken 
up,  but  into  separate  states,  which  arose  as  so 
many  barriers  at  all  points  where  there  was 
still  danger.    To  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
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the  frontiers  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
were  in  continual  fluctuation;  no  constituted 
public  force  had  attained  a  permanent  shape ; 
ne  was  compelled  to  be  constantly  transportmg 
himself  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  do- 
minions, in  order  to  oppose  to  the  invaders  the 
moveable  and  temporary  force  of  his  armies 
After  him,  the  scene  is  changed ;  real  political 
barriers,  states  more  or  less  organized,  but  real 
and  durable,  arose ;  the  kingdoms  of  Lorraine, 
of  Germany,  Italy,  the  two  Burgundies,  Na- 
varre, date  from  that  time ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
vicrssitudee  of  their  destiny,  they  subsist,  and 
suffice  to  oppose  effectual  resistance  to  the  inva- 
ding movement  Accordingly  that  movement 
ceases,  or  continues  onlv  in  the  form  of  mari- 
time expeditions,  most  deeolating  at  the  points 
which  they  reach,  but  which  cannot  be  made 
with  great  masses  of  men,  nor  produce  great 
results. 

^  Although,  therefore,  the  vast  dominion  of 
Charlemagne  perished  with  him.  it  is 'not  true 
that  he  founded  notliing ;  he  founded  all  the 
states  that  sprung  from  the  dismemberment  of 
his  empire.  His  conquests  entered  into  new 
combinations,  but  his  wars  attained  their  end. 
The  foundation  of  the  work  subsisted,  although 
its  form  was  changed.' 

In  the  character  of  an  administrator  and 
a  legislator,  the  career  of  Charlemagne  is 
still  more  remarkable  than  as  a  conqueror. 
His  long  reign  was  one  struggle  against  the 
universal  insecurity  and  disorder.  He  was 
one  of  the  sort  of  men  described  by  M. 
Guizot,  '  whom  the  spectacle  of  anarchy  or 
of  social  immobility  strikes  and  revolts; 
whom  it  shocks  intellectually,  as  a  fact 
which  ought  not  to  exist;  and  who  are 
possessed  with  the  desire  to  correct  it,  to 
introduce  some  rule,  some  principle  of  reg- 
ularity and  permanence,  into  the  world 
which  is  before  their  view.'  Gided  with  an 
unresting  activity,  unequalled  perhaps  by 
any  other  sovereign,  Charlemagne  passed 
his  life  in  attempting  to  convert  a  chaos 
into  an  orderly  and  regular  government ;  to 
create  a  general  system  of  administration, 
under  an  efficient  central  authority.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  very  imperfectly  suc- 
cessful. The  government  of  an  extensive 
country  from  a  central  point  was  too  com- 
plicated, too  difficult;  it  required  the  co-op- 
eration of  too  many  agents,  and  of  intelli- 
gencies  too  much  developed,  to  be  capable 
of  being  carried  on  by  barbarians.  '  The 
disorder  around  him  was  immense,  invinci- 
ble; he  repressed  it  for  a  moment  on  a  sin- 
gle point,  but  the  evil  reiorned  wherever  his 
terrible  will  had  not  penetrated  ;  and  even 
where  he  had  passed,  it  recommenced  as 
soon  as  be  had  departed.' 


Nevertheless,  his  efforts  were  not  lost — 
not  wholly  unfruitful.  His  instrument  of 
government  was  composed  of  two  sets  of 
functionaries,  local  and  central.  The  local 
portion  consisted  of  the  resident  governors, 
the  dukes,  counts,  d^c,  together  with  the 
vassals  or  ben^ciarii,  afterwards  called 
feudatories,  to  whom,  when  lands  had  been 
granted,  a  more  or  less  indefinite  share  had 
been  delegated  of  the  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  the  sovereign.  The  central 
machinery  consisted  of  missi  dominici — 
temporary  agents  sent  into  the  provinces, 
and  from  one  province  to  another,  as  the 
sovereign's  own  representatives; — to  in- 
spect, control,  report,  and  even  reform 
what  was  amiss,  either  in  act  or  negligence, 
on  the  part  of  the  local  functionaries. 
Over  all  these  the  prince  held^  with  a  firm 
hand,  the  reins  of  government; — aided  by 
a  national  assembly  or  convocation  df 
chiefs,  when  he  chose  to  summon  it,  either 
because  he  desired  their  counsel  or  needed 
their  moral  support. 

<  Is  it  possible  that  of  this  government,  so 
active  and  vigorous,  nothing  remained — that 
all  disappear^  with  Charlemagne,  that  he 
founded  nothing  for  the  internal  consolidation 
of  society  ? 

<  What  fell  with  Charlemagne,  what  rested 
upon  him  alone,  and  could  not  survive  him, 
was  the  central  government  After  continuing 
some  time  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and 
Charles  le  Chauve,  but  with  less  and  less 
energy  and  influence,  the  general  assemblies, 
the  misH  dominici^  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  central  and  sovereign  administration,  dis- 
appeared. Not  so  the  local  government,  the 
dukes,  counts,  vicaireSj  eenteniers,  beneficiarii. 
vassals,  who  held  authority  in  their  several 
neighborhoods  under  the  rule  of  Charlemagne. 
Before  his  time,  the  disorder  had  been  as 
great  in  each  locality  as  in  the  commonwealth 
generally;  landed  properties,  magistracies, 
were  incessantly  changing  hands;  no  local 
positions  or  influences  possessed  any  steadi- 
ness or  permanence.  T>uring  the  forty-six 
years  of  his  government,  these  influences  had 
time  to  become  rooted  in  the  same  soil,  in  the 
same  families;  they  had  acquired  stability, 
the  first  condition  ol'  the  progress  which  was 
destined  to  render  them  independent  and 
hereditary,  and  make  them  the  elements  of 
the  feudal  rigime.  Nothing,  certainly,  less 
resembles  feudalism  than  the  sovereign  unity 
which  Charlemagne  aspired  to  establish; 
yet  he  is  the  true  founder  of  feudal  society :  it 
was  he  who,  by  arresting  the  external  mva- 
sions,  and  repressing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
intestine  disorders,  gave  to  situations,  to  for- 
tunes, to  local  influences,  sufiicient  time  to 
take  real  possession  of  the  country.  AAer 
him,  his  general  government  perished  like  bis 
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conquestej  his  unity  of  authority  like  bis  ex- 
tended empire ;  but  as  the  empire  was  broken 
into  separate  states,  which  acquired  a  vigorous, 
and  durable  life,  so  the  central  sovereignty  of 
Charlemagne  resolved  itself  into  a  multitude 
of  local  sovereignties,  to  which  a  portion  of  the 
strength  of  his  government  had  been  impart- 
ed, and  which  had  acquired  under  its  shelter 
the  conditions  requisite  for  reality  and  dura- 
bility. So  that  in  this  second  point  of  view, 
in  his  civil  as  well  as  military  capacity,  if  we 
look  beyond  first  appearances,  he  accomplished 
and  founded  much.' 

l^hus  does  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
correct  the  two  contrary  errors,  one  or 
other  of  which  is  next  to  universal  among 
superficial  thinkers,  respecting  the  influ- 
ence of  great  men  upon  society.  A  great 
ruler  cannot  shape  the  world  after  his  own 
pattern ;  he  is  condemned  to  work  in  the 
direction  of  existing  and  spontaneous  ten- 
dencies, and  has  only  the  discretion  of 
singling  out  the  roost  beneficial  of  these. 
Yet  the  difference  is  great  between  a  skil- 
ful pilot  and  none  at  all,  though  a  pilot 
cannot  steer  save  in  obedience  to  wind  and 
tide.  Improvements  of  the  very  first  order, 
and  for  which  society  is  completely  pre- 
pared, which  lie  in  the  natural  course  and 
tendency  of  human  events,  and  are  the 
next  stage  through  which  mankind  will 
pass,  may  be  retarded  indefinitely  for  want 
of  a  great  man  to  throw  the  weight  of  his 
individual  will  and  faculties  into  the  trem- 
bling scale.  Without  Charlemagne,  who 
can  say  for  how  many  centuries  longer  the 
period  of  confusion  might  have  been  pro- 
tracted? Yet  in  this  example  it  equally 
appears  what  a  great  ruler  can  not  do. 
Like  Ataulph,  Theodoric,  Clovis,  all  the 
ablest  chiefs  of  the  invaders,  Charlemagne, 
dreamed  of  restoring  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

'  This  was,  in  him,  the  portion  of  egoism 
and  illusion ;  and  in  this  it  was  that  he  miled. 
The  Roman  imperium,  and  its  unity,  were 
invincibly  repugnant  to  the  new  distribution 
of  the  population,  the  new  relations,  the  new 
moral  condition  of  mankind.  Roman  civiliza- 
tion could  only  enter  as  a  transformed  element 
into  the  new  world  which  was  preparing. 
This  idea,  this  aspiration  of  Charlemagne, 
was  not  a  public  idea,  nor  a  publrc  want — all 
that  he  did  for  its  accomplishment  perished 
with  him. 

*  Yet  even  of  this  vain  endeavor  something 
remained.  The  name  of  the  Western  Empire 
revived  by  htm,  and  the  rights  which  were 
thought  to  be  attached  to  the  title  of  Emperor, 
resumed  their  place  amon^  the  elements  of 
history,  and  Were  for  several  centuries  longer 


an  object  of  ambition,  an  Influencing  principle 
of  events.  Even,  tnerefore,  in  the  purely 
egotistical  and  ephemera!  portion  of  his  ope- 
rations, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ideas  of 
Chariemagne  were  absolutely  sterile,  nor 
totally  devoid  of  duration.' 

M.  Guizot,  we  think,  is  scarcely  just  to 
Charlemagne  in  this  implied  censure  upon 
his  attempt  to  reconstruct  civilized  society 
upon  the  only  model  familiar  to  him.  The 
most  intelligent  contemporaries  shared  his 
error,  and  saw  in  the  dismemberment  of 
his  Empire,  and  the  fall  of  his  despotic 
authority,  a  return  to  chaos.  Though  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  see,  it  was  diflicult  for  them 
to  foresee,  that  European  society,  such  as 
the  invasions  had  made  it,  admitted  of  no 
return  to  order  but  through  something  re- 
sembling the  feudal  system.  By  the  writers 
who  have  come  down  to  as  from  the  age  in 
which  that  system  arose,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  nothing  less  than  universal  anarchy 
and  dissolution.  '  Consult  the  poets  of  the 
time,  consult  the  chroniclers;  they  all 
thought  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end.'  M.  Guizot  quotes  one  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  time,  a  poem  by  Florus,  a 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  which  dis- 
plays with  equal  naivete  the  chagrin  of  the 
instructed  few  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  unsolid  structure  which  Charlemagne 
had  raised,  and  the  satisfaction  which  the 
same  fact  caused  to  the  people  nt  large ; 
not  the  only  instance  in  history  in  which 
the  instinct  of  the  people  has  been  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  considerate  judgment  of 
the  instructed.  That  renewal  of  the  on- 
ward movement,  which  even  in  Charle- 
magne could  not  eflect  by  means  repugnant 
to  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  times,  took 
place  through  the  operation  of  ordinary 
causes ;  as  soon  as  society  had  assumed  the 
form  which  alone  could  give  rise  to  fixed 
expectations  and  positions,  and  produce  a 
sort  of  security. 

'  The  moral  and  the  social  state  of  the  people 
at  this  epoch  equally  resisted  all  association, 
all  government  of  a  single  and  extended  char- 
acter. Mankind  had  few  ideas,  and  did  not 
look  far  around.  Social  relations  were  rare 
and  restricted.  The  horizon  of  thought  and 
of  life  was  exceedingly  limited.  Under  such 
conditions,  a  great  society  ts  impossible. — 
What  are  the  natural  and  necessary  bonds  of 
political  union  ?  On  the  one  hand  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  social  relations;  on  the 
other,  of  the  ideas,  whereby  men  communicate 
and  are  held  together.  Where  neither  of 
these  are  numerous  or  extensive,  the  bonds  of 
a  great  society  or  state  are  non-exiaCem-— 
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Sach  were  the  times  of  which  we  now  speak. 
Small  societies,  local  governipents,  cut,  as  it 
were,  to  the  measure  of  existing  ideas  and 
relations,  were  alone  possible ;  and  these 
alone  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves. — 
The  elements  of  these  little  societies  and  littje 
governments^  were  ready  made.  The  posses- 
sors of  benefices  by  grant  from  the  king,  or  of 
domains  occupied  by  conquest,  the  counts, 
dukes,  governors  of  provinces,  were  dissemina- 
ted throughout  the  countr^r.  These  became 
the  natural  centres  of  associations  coextensive 
with  them.  Round  these  was  agglomerated, 
voluntarily  or  by  force,  the  neighhbring  popu- 
lation, whether  free  or  in  bondage.  Thus 
were  formed  the  petty  states  called  fiefs ;  and 
this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.'* 

We  have  now,  therefore,  arrived  at  the 
opening  of  the  feudal  period;  and  have  to 
attempt  to  appreciate  what  the  feudal  so- 
ciety was,  and  what  was  the  influence  of 
that  society,  and  of  its  institutions,  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race ;  what  new 
elements  it  introduced ;  what  new  tenden- 
cies it  impressed  upon  human  nature ;  or 
to  which  of  the  existing  tendencies  it  im- 
parted additional  strength. 

M.  Guizot's  estimate  of  feudalism  is 
among  the  most  interesting  and  most 
completely  satisfactory  of  his  speculations. 
He  observes,!  that  sufficient  importance  is 
seldom  attached  to  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  mental  nature  of  mankind  by 
mere  changes  in  their  ontward  mode  of 
living : — 

<  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  notice  which 
has  been  taken  of  the  influence  of  climate,  and 
the  importance  attached  to  it  by  Montesquieu. 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  direct  influence 
of  diversity  of  climate  upon  mankind,  it  is 
perhaps  less  than  has  been  supposed ;  the  ap- 
preciation of  it  is,  at  all  events,  difficult  and 
vague.  But  the  indirect  effects,  those  for 
instance  wiiich  result  from  the  fact,  that  in  a 
warm  climate  the  people  live  in  the  open  air, 
while  in  cold  countries  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses — that  they  subsist  upon 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  the  like— are 
highly  important,  and,  merely  by  their  influ- 
ence on  the  details  of  material  existence,  act 
powerfully  on  civilization.  Every  great  revo- 
lution produces  in  the  state  of  society  some 
changes  of  this  sort,  and  diese  ought  to  be 
carefully  observed. 

*  The  introduction  of  the  feudal  regime  oc- 
casioned one  such  change,  of  which  the 
importance  cannot  be  overlooked ;  it  altered 
the  distribution  of  the  population  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  Till  that  time,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  soil,  the  (sovereign  class,  lived  col- 
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lected  in  masses  more  or  less  numerous — 
either  sedentary  in  the  towns,  or  wandering 
in  bands  over  the  country.  In  the  feudal  state 
these  same  persons  lived  insulated,  each  in 
his  own  habitation,  at  great  distances  from 
one  another.  It  is  obvious  how  great  an  in- 
fluence this  change  must  have  exercised  over 
the  character  and  progress  of  civilization. — 
Social  preponderance  and  political  power 
passed  from  the  towns  to  the  country  \  private 
property  and  private  life  assumed  pre-emi- 
nence over  public  This  first  effect  of^the  tri- 
umph of  the  feudal  principle,  appears  more 
fruitful  in  consequences  the  longer  we  con- 
sider it. 

'  Let  us  examine  feudal  society  as  it  is  in  its 
own  nature,  looking  at  it  first  of  all  in  its 
simple  and  fundamental  element.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  a  single  possessor  of  a  fief 
in  his  own  domain ;  and  consider  what  will  be 
the  character  of  the  little  association  which 
groups  itself  around  him. 

*He  establishes  himself  in  a  retired  and 
defensible  place,  which  he  takes  care  to  render 
safe  and  strong ;  he  there  erects  what  he 
terms  his  castle.  With  whom  does  he  es- 
tablish himself  there?  With  his  wife  and 
his  children  ;  probably  also  some  few  freemen, 
who  have  not  become  landed  proprietors,  have 
attached  themselves  to  his  .person,  and  re- 
main domesticated  with  him.  These  are  all 
the  inmates  of  the  castle  itself.  Around  it, 
and  under  its  protection,  collects  a  small  pop- 
ulation of  laborers — of  serfs^  who  cultivate 
the  domain  of  the  seigneur.  Amidst  this  in- 
ferior population  religion  comes,  builds  a 
church  and  establishes  a  priest  In  the  early 
times  of  feudality  this  priest  is  at  once  the 
chaplain  of  the  castle  and  the  parish  clergy^^ 
man  of  the  village ;  at  a  later  period  the  two 
characters  are  separated.  This,  then,  is  the 
organic  molecule — the  unit,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  feudal  society.  This  we  have  to 
summon  before  us,  and  demand  an  answer  to 
the  two  questions  which  should  be  addressed 
to  every  fact  in  history — what  was  it  calcu- 
lated to  do  towards  the  developement,  first  of 
man,  and  next  of  society  ? ' 

The  first  of  its  peculiarities,  he  contin- 
ues, is  the  prodigious  importance  which  the 
head  of  this  little  association  must  assume 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  those  of  all  around 
him.  To  the  liberty  of  the  man  and  the 
warrior,  the  sentiment  of  personality  and  in- 
dividual independence,  which  predominated 
in  savage  life,  is  now  added  the  importance 
of  the  master,  the  landed  proprietor,  the 
head  of  a  family.  No  feeling  of  self-impor- 
tance comparable  to  this,  is  habitually  gene- 
rated in  any  other  known  form  of  civiliza- 
tion. A  Roman  patrician,  for  example, 
'was  the  head  of  a  family,  was  a  master,  a 
superior ;  he  was,  besides,  a  religious  ma- 
gistrate, a  pontiff  in  the  interior  of  his  fam- 
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ily.'  But  the  importance  of  a  religious  ma- 
gistrate is  not  personal ;  it  is  borrowed  from 
the  divinity  whom  he  serves.  In  civil  life 
the  patrician  '  was  a  member  of  the  senate 
— of  a  corporation  which  lived  united  in  one 
place.  This  again  was  an  importance  de- 
rived from  without ;  borrowed  and  reflect- 
ed from  that  of  his  corporation.' 

*The  grandeur  of  the  ancient  arietocracies 
was  associated  with  religious  and  political  func- 
tions ;  it  belotiged  to  the  situation,  to  the  cor- 
poration at  large,  more  than  to  the  individual. 
That  of  the  poeses^or  of  a  fief  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, purely  personal.  He  receives  nothing 
from  any  one ;  his  riffhts,  his  powers,  come 
from  himself  alone.  He  is  not  a  religious  ma- 
gistrate, nor  a  member  of  a  senate;  all  his  im- 
Eortance  centres  in  his  own  person ;  whatever 
e  is,  he  is  by  his  own  right  and  in  his  own 
name.  Above  him,  no  superior  of  whom  he  is 
the  representative  and  the  interpreter ;  around 
him  no  equals ;  no  rigorous  universal  law  to 
curb  him ;  no  external  force  habitually  con- 
trolling his  will ;  he  knows  no  restraint  but  the 
limits  of  his  strength,  or  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mediate danger.  With  what  intensity  roust 
not  such  a  situation  act  upon  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  occupies  it  ?  What  boundless  pride, 
what  haughtiness — to  speak  plainly,  what  in- 
solence— must  arise  in  his  soul  V 

We  pass  to  the  influence  of  this  new  state 
of  society  upon  the  development  of  domes- 
tic feelings  and  family  life. 

^  History  exhibits  to  us  the  family  in  several 
difierent  shapes.  First,  the  patriarchal  fami- 
ily,  as  seen  in  the  Bible  and  the  various  monu* 
ments  of  the  East  The  family  is  here  nu- 
merousj  and  antounts  to  a  tribe.  The  chief, 
or  patriarch,  lives,  in  a  state  of  community 
witn  his  children,  his  kindred  (of  whom  all  the 
various  generations  are  grouped  around  him,) 
and  his  domestics.  Not  only  does  he  live  with 
them,  but  his  interests  and  occupations  are  the 
same  with  theirs ;  he  leads  the  same  life.  This 
is  the  situation  of  Abraham,  of  the  patriarchs, 
of  the  chiefs  of  Arab  tribes,  who  are  in  our 
own  days  a  faithful  image  of  patriarchal  soci- 
ety. 

^Another  form  of  the  (kmily  is  tlie  clan — 
that  little  association,  the  type  of  which  must  he 
sought  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  through 
which,  probably,  a  great  part  of  the  European 
world  has  at  some  time  passed.  This  is  no 
longer  the  patriarchal  family.  Between  the 
chief  and  the  rest  of  the  people  there  is  now  a 
sreat  diflerence  of  condition.  He  does  not 
bad  the  same  life  with  his  followers:  they 
mostly  cultivate  and  serve ;  he  takes  his  ease, 
and  has  no  occup^ition  save  that  of  a  warrior. 
But  he  and  they  have  a  common  origin ;  they 
bear  the  same  name;  their  rein tionship,  their 
ancient  traditions,  and  their  community  of  af- 
fections and  recollections,  establish  .among  all 
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the  members  of  the  clan  a  moral  union,  a  kind 
of  equality. 

'Does  (he  feudal  family  resemble  either  of 
these  types  7  Evidently  not  At  first  sight  it 
has  some  apparent  resemblance  io  the  clan ; 
but  the  diflerence  is  immense.  The  popula- 
tion which  surrounds  the  possessor  of  the 
fief  are  perfect  strangers  to  him ;  they  do  not 
bear  his  name ;  they  have  no  relationship  to 
him,  are  connected  with  him  by  no  tie,  histor- 
ical or  moral.  Neither  does  he,  as  in  the  pa- 
triarchal familv,  lead  the  same  life  and  carry 
on  the  same  laoor  as  those  about  him :  he  has 
no  occupation  but  war;  they  are  tillers  of 
the  ground.  The  feudal  family  is  not  numer- 
ous ;  it  does  not  constitute  a  tribe ;  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  family  in  the  most  restricted  sense, 
the  wife  and  children ;  it  lives  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  people,  in  the  interior  of  the  castle. 
Five  or  six  persons,  in  a  position  at  once  alien 
from,  and  superior  to,  all  others,  constitute  the 
feudal  family.  *  *  Internal  life,  domestic 
society,  are  certain  here  to  acquire  a  great  pre- 
ponderance. I  grant  that  the  rudeness  and  . 
violent  passions  of  the  chief,  and  his  habit  of 
passing  his  time  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  must 
obstruct  and  retard  the  formation  of  domestic 
habits;  but  that  obstacle  will  be  overcx>me. — 
The  chief  must  return  habitually  to  his  own 
home ;  there  he  always  finds  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  them  alone,  or  almost  alone;  they, 
and  no  others,  compose  his  permanent  socie- 
ty— they  alone  always  partake  his  interest,  his 
(festiny.  It  is  impossible  that  domestic  life 
should  not  acquire  a  great  ascendency.  The 
proofs  are  abundant  Was  it  not  in  the  feu- 
dal family  that  the  importance  of  women  took 
its  rise?  In  all  the  societies  of  antiquity,  not 
only  where  no  family  spirit  existed,  but  where 
that  spirit  was  powerful,  for  instance  in  the 
patriarchal  societies,  women  did  not  occupy 
any  thing  like  the  place  which  they  acquired 
in  Europe  under  the  feudal  polity.  The  cause 
of  this  has  been  looked  for  in  the  peculiar  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  Germans;  in  a  character- 
istic respect  which  it  is  affirmed  that,  in  the 
midst  01  their  forests,  they  paid  to  women. — 
German  patriotism  has  built  upon  one  sentence 
of  Tacitus  a  fancied  superiority,  a  primitive 
and  ineffaceable  purity  of  German  roanoerB  in 
Uie  relations  of  the  sexes  to  each  other.  Mere 
chimeras  I  Expressions  similar  to  those  of  Ta- 
citus, sentiments  and  usages  analogous  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  are  found  in  the 
recitals  of  many  observers  of  barbarous  tribes. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  matter,  no- 
thing characteristic  of  any  particular  race. — 
The  importance  of  women  in  Europe  arose 
from  the  progress  and  preponderance  of  do- 
mestic manners ;  and  that  preponderance  be- 
came^ at  an  earlv  period,  an  essential  charac- 
ter ol^ feudal  life.' 

In  corroboration  of  these  remarks,  he 
observes  in  another  place,  that  in  the  feudal 
form  of  society  (unlike  all  those  which  pre- 
ceded it)  the  representative  of  the  chief's 
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person  and  the  delegate  of  his  authority, 
during  his  frequent  absences,  was  the  chdit'- 
hint.  In  his  warlike  expeditions  and  hunt- 
ing excursions,  his  crusadings  and  his  cnp- 
tiviticS)  she  directed  his  affairs,  and  govern- 
ed t)is  people  with  a  power  equal  to  his  own. 
No  importance  comparable  to  this,  no  posi- 
tion equally  calculated  to  call  forth  the  hu- 
man faculties,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  wo- 
men before,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  since. 
And  the  fruits  are  seen  in  the  many  exam- 
ples of  heroic  women  which  the  feudal  an- 
nals present  to  us;  women  who  fully  equal- 
led, in  every  masculine  virtue,  the  bravest 
of  the  men  with  whom  they  were  associated ; 
— often  greatly  surpassed  them  in  prudence, 
and  fell  short  of  them  only  in  ferocity. 

M.  Guizot  now  turns  from  the  seigneuri- 
al  abode  to  the  dependent  population  sur- 
rounding it.  Here  all  things  present  a  far 
worse  aspect. 

'  In  any  social  situation  which  lasts  a  certain 
length  of  time,  there  inevitably  arises  between 
those  whom  it  brings  into  contact,  under  what- 
ever c-onilitions,  a  certain  moral  tie — certain 
feelings  of  protection,  of  benevolence,  of  affec- 
tion.   It  was  thus  in  the  feudal  society :  one 
cannot  doubt,  that  in  process  of  time  there  were 
formed  between  the  cultivators  and  their  seign- 
eur some  moral  relationH.  Fome  habits  of  sym- 
pathy.   But  this  happened  in  spite  of  their  rel- 
ative position,  and  nowise  from  its  influence. 
Considered  in  itself,  the  situation  was  radical- 
ly vicious.    There  was  nothing  moral iv  in 
common  between  the  feudal  superior  and  the 
cultivators ;  they  were  part  of  his  domain,  they 
were  his  property.    ♦    *    Between  the  seign- 
eur and  those  who  tilled  the  ground  which  he- 
longed  to  him.  there  were  (as  far  as  this  can 
ever  be  said  when  human  beings  are  brought 
together)  no  laws,  no  protection,  no  society. 
Hence,  I  conceive,  that  truly  prodigious  and  in- 
vincible detestation  which  the  rural  population 
has  entertained  in  all  ages  for  the  feudal  ri- 
gime.    *    *    Theocratic  and  monarchical  des- 
potism have  more  than  once  obtained  the  ac- 
quiescence, and  almost  the  affection,  of  the 
population  subject  to  them.    The  reason  is, 
theocracy  and  monarchy  exercise  their  domin- 
ion in  virtue  of  some  belief  common  to  the  mas- 
ter with  his  subjects ;  he  is  the  representative 
and  minister  of  another  power  superior  to  all 
human  powers;  he  speaks  and  acts  in  the 
name  of^he  Deity,  or  of  some  general  idea,  not 
in  the  name  of  the  man  himself,  of  a  mere 
man.    Feudal  despotism  is  a  different  thing; 
it  ia  the  mere  power  of  one  individual  over  an- 
other, the  domination  and  capricious  will  of  a 
human  being.    *    *    Such  was  the  real,  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  feudal  dominion, 
and  such  the  origin  of  the  antipathy  it  never 
ceased  to  inspire.' 
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Leaving  the  contemplation  of  the  ele- 


mentary molecule  (as  M.  Guisot  calls  it) 
of  feudal  society — a  single  possessor  of  a 
fief  with  his  family  and  dependents — and 
proceeding  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
larger  society,  or  state,  which  was  formed 
by  the  aggregation  of  these  small  societies, 
we  find  the  feudal  regime  to  be  absolutely 
incompatible  with  any  real  national  exist- 
ence.    No  doubt  the  obligations  of  service 
on  the  one  hand,  and  protection  on  the  oth- 
er, theoretically  attached  to  the  concession 
of  a  fief,  kept  alive  some  faint  notions  of  a 
general  government,  some  feelings  of  social 
duty.     But,  in  the  whole  duration  of  the 
system,  it  was  never  found  practicable  to 
attach  to  these  rights  and  obHgations  any 
efficient  sanction.     A  central  government^ 
with  power  adequate  to  enforce  even  the 
recognized  duties  of  the  feudal  relation,  or 
to  keep  the  peace  between  the  diflerent 
members  of  the  confederacy,  did  not  and 
could  not  exist  consistently  with  feudalism. 
The  very  essence  of  feudality  was  (to  bor- 
row M.  Guizot's  definition)  the  fusion  of 
property  and  sovereignty.     The  lord  of  the 
soil  was  not  only  the  master  of  all  who  dwelt 
upon  it,  but  he  was  their  only   superior, 
their   soi'ereign.     Taxation,  military  pro- 
tection, judicial   administration,  were   his 
alone ;  for  all  offices  of  a  ruler,  the  people 
looked  to  him,  and  could  look  to  no  other. 
The  king  was  absolute,  like  all  other  feudal 
lords,  within  his   own  domain,  and  only 
there.     He  could  neither  compel  obedience 
from  his  feudatories,  nor  impose  his  media- 
tion as  an  arbitrator  between  them.    Among 
such  petty  potentates,  the  only  union  com- 
patible with  the  nattire  of  the  case  was  a 
federal  union — the  most  difficult  to  main- 
tain  of  all   political   organizations ;    one 
which,  resting  almost  entirely  on  moral  sanc- 
tions, and  an  enlightened  sense  of  distant 
interests,  requires,  more  than  any  other  so- 
cial system,  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza- 
tion.    The  middle  age  was  nowise  ripe  for 
it;  the  sword,  therefore,  remained  the  uni- 
versal umpire ;  all  questions  were  decided 
either  by  private  war,  or  by  that  judicial 
combat  which  was  the  first  attempt  of  soci- 
ety (as  the  modern  duel  is  the  last)  to  sub- 
ject the  prosecution  of  a  quarrel  by  force 
of  arms  to  the  moderating  influence  of  fixed 
customs  and  ordinances. 

The  following  is  M.  Guizot's  summary 
of  the  influences  of  feudalism  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  European  nations. 

'Feudality  must  have  exercised  a  consider- 
able, and  on  the  whole  a  salutary,  influence 
on  the  internal  development  of  the  iodividual  j 
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it  raised  up.  in  the  human  mind  some  moral 
notions  and  moral  wants,  some  energetic  sen- 
timents J  it  produced  some  noble  developments 
of  character  and  passion.  Considered  in  a 
social  point  of  view,  it  was  not  capable  of  es- 
tablishing legal  order  or  political  securities; 
but  it  was  indiflpensable  as  a  recommencement 
of  European  society,  which  had  been  so  broken 
up  by  barbarism  as  to  be  unable  to  assume  any 
more  enlarged  or  more  regular  form.  But  the 
feudal  form,  radically  bad  in  itself,  admitted 
neither  of  being  expanded  nor  regularized. 
The  only  political  right  which  feudalism  has 
plantfed  deeply  in  European  society,  is  the 
right  of  resistance.  I  do  not  mean  legal  re- 
sistance: that  was  out  of  the  question  in  a  so- 
ciety so  little  advanced.  The  right  of  resist- 
ance which  feudal  society  asserted  and  exer- 
cised, was  liie  right  of  personal  resistance — a 
fearful,  an  anti-social  right,  since  it  is  an  appeal 
to  force,  to  war,  the  direct  antithesis  of  society ; 
but  a  right  which  never  ought  to  perish  from 
the  breast  of  man,  since  its  abrosation  is  sim- 
^y  equivalent  to  submission  to  slavery.  The 
sentiment  of  this  right  had  been  lost  in  the  de- 
generacy of  Roman  society,  from  the  ruins  of 
which  it  could  not  again  arise ;  as  little,  in  my 
opinion,  was  it  a  natural  emanation  from  the 
principles  of  Christian  society.  Feudality  re- 
introduced it  into  European  life.  It  is  the 
glory  of  civilization  to  render  this  right  for  ever 
useless  and  inactive;  it  is  the  glory  of  the  feu- 
dal society  to  have  constantly  asserted  and 
held  fast  to  it' 

There  is  yet  another  aspect,  and  far  from 
an  unimportant  one,  in  which  feudal  life 
has  bequeathed,  to  the  times  which  follow- 
ed, a  lesson  worthy  to  be  studied.  Imper- 
fect as  the  world  still  remains  in  justice  and 
humanity,  the  feudal  world  was  far  inferior 
to  it  in  those  attributes,  but  greatly  superior 
in  individual  strength  of  will,  and  decision 
of  character. 


confidence  in  themselves.  Men  assent  to  a 
prevailing  opinion,  obey  a  general  impulse, 
yield  to  an  external  necessity.  Whether  (or 
resistance  or  for  action,  each  has  but  a  mean 
idea  of  his  own  strengtn,  a  feeble  reliance  on 
his  own  judgment  Individuality,  the  inward 
and  personal  energy  of  man,  is  weak  and  timid. 
Amidst  the  progress  of  public  liberty,  many 
seem  to  have  lost  the  proud  and  invigorating 
sentiment  of  their  own  personal  liberty. 

'  Such  was  not  the  Middle  Age.  The  con^ 
dition  of  society  was  deplorable,  the  moraliiy 
of  mankind  much  inferior  to  what  is  often 
asserted,  much  inferior  to  that  of  our  own 
time.  But  in  many  persons,  individuality  was 
strong,  will  was  energetic  There  were  then 
lew  ideas  which  ruled  all  minds,  few  outward 
forces  which,  in  all  situatioiis  and  in  all  places, 
weighed  unon  men's  characters.  The  indi- 
vidual unfolded  himself  in  his  own  way,  with 
an  irregular  freedom:  the  moral  nature  of 
man  shone  forth  here  and  there  in  all  its  am- 
bitious aspiraiions,  with  all  its  energy.  A 
contemplation  not  only  dramatic  and  attach- 
ing, but  instructive  and  useful;  which| offers 
us  nothing  to  regret,  nothing  to  imitate,  but 
much  to  learn;  were  it  only  by  awakening 
our  attention  to  what  is  wanting  in  ourselves 
by  showing  to  us  of  what  a  liumem  being  is 
capable  when  he  will'* 


'  No  reasonable  person  will  deny  the  immen- 
sity of  the  social  reform  which  has  been  accom- 
plished in  our  times.  Never  have  human  re- 
httons  been  regulated  with  more  justice,  nor 
produced  a  more  genenU  well-being  as  the  re- 
sult Not  only  this,  but,  I  am  convinced,  a 
corresponding  moral  reform  has  also  been  ac- 
complished; at  no  epoch  perhaps  has  there 
been,  all  things  considered,  so  much  honesty 
in  human  life,  so  many  human  beings  living 
in  an  orderly  manner ;  never  has  so  small  an 
amount  of  public  force  been  necessary  to  re- 
press individual  wrong-doing.  But  in  another 
respect  we  have,  I  think,  much  to  gain.  We 
have  lived  for  half  a  century  under  the  empire 
of  general  ideas,  more  and  more  accredited 
ana  powerful ;  under  the  pressure  of  formida- 
ble, almost  irresistible  events.  There  has  re- 
sulted a  certain  weakness,  a  certain  effeminacy, 
in  our  minds  and  characters.  Individual  tion- 
victioDs  and  will  are  wanting  in  energy  and 


The  third  period  of  modern  history, 
which  is  emphatically  the  modern  period, 
is  more  complex  and  more  difiicuit  to  inter- 
pret than  the  two  preceding.  Of  this 
period,  M.  Guizot  had  only  begun  to  treat; 
and  we  must  not  expect  to  find  his  explana- 
tions as  satisfactory  as  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  his  subject  The  origin 
of  feudalism,  its  character,  its  place  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  he  has  dis- 
cussed, as  has  been  seen,  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired :  but  we 
cannot  extend  the  same  praise  to  his  ac- 
count of  its  decline,  which  (it  is  but  fair 
to  consider)  is  not  completed ;  bat  which, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  appears  to  us  to  bear 
few  marks  of  that  piercing  insight  into  the 
heart  of  a  question,  th^  determination  not 
to  be  paid  with  a  mere  show  of  esplanation, 
which  are  the  characteristic  excellences  of 
the  speculations  thus  far  brought  to  no- 
tice. 

M.  Guizot  ascribes  -the  fall  of  feudality 
mainly  to  its  imperfections.  It  did  not,  he 
says,  contain  in  itself  the  elements  of  dura* 
bility.  It  was  a  first  step  out  of  barbarism, 
but  too  near  the  verge  of  the  former 
anarchy  to  admit  of  becoming  a  permanent 
social  organization.  The  independence  of 
the  possessors  of  fiefs  was  evidently  exces- 
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sive,  and  too  Hule  removed  from  Ibe  savsg^e 
state.  '  Accordingly,  independently  of  all 
foreign  causes,  feudal  society,  by  its  own 
nature  and  tendencies,  was  always  in  ques- 
tion, always  on  the  brir.k  of  dissolution; 
incapable  at  least  of  subsisting  regularly  or 
of  developing  itself,  without  altering  its 
nature.'* 

He  then  sets  forth  how,  in  the  absence 
of  any  common  superior,  of  any  central 
authority  capable  of  protecting  the  feudal 
ciiiefs  against  one  another,  they  were  con- 
tent to  seek  protection  where  they  could 
find  it — namely,  from  the  most  powerful 
among  themselves ;  how,  from  this  natural 
tendency,  those  who  were  already  strong, 
ever  became  stronger  ;  the  larger  fiefs  went 
on  aggrandizing  themseh'es  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker.  '  A  prodigious  inequality 
soon  arose  anion<T  the  possessors  of  fiefs,' 
and  inequality  of  strength  led,  as  it  usually 
does,  to  inequality  of  claims,  and  at  last,  of 
recognized  rights. 

*  Thus,  from  the  mere  fart  that  social  ties 
were  wanting  to  feudality,  the  feudal  liberties 
themselves  rapidly  perished ;  the  excesses  oi 
individual  independence  were  perpetually 
compromising  society  itself;  it  found  in  the 
relations  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  neither  the 
means  of  regular  maintenance,  nor  of  ulterior 
development;  it  sought  in  other  institutions 
the  conditions  which  were  needful  io  it  /or  be- 
coming permanent,  regular,  and  progressive. 
The  tendency  towards  centralization,  towards 
the  formation  of  a  power  superior  to  the  local 
powers,  was  rapid.  Lon":  before  the  royal 
government  had  begun  to  intervene  at  every 
point  of  the  country,  there  had  grown  up, 
under  the  name  of  duchies,  counties,  viscoun- 
ties, &c.,  many  smaller  royalties,  invet^ted  with 
the  central  government  of  this  or  that  pro- 
vince, and  to  whom  the  rights  of  the  possessors 
of  6efa,  that  is,  of  the  local  sovereignties,  be- 
came more  and  more  subordinate.'t 

This  sketch  of  the  progressive  decompo- 
position  of  the  feudal  organization,  is,  no 
doubt,  historically  correct;  but  we  desider- 
ate in  it  any  approach  to  a  scientific  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon.  That  is  an 
easy  solution  which  accounts  for  the  de- 
struction of  institutions  from  their  own  de- 
fects ;  but  experience  proves,  that  forms  of 
government  and  social  arrangements  do  not 
fall,  merely  because  they  deserve  to  fall. 
The  more  backward  and  the  more  degraded 
any  form  of  society  is,  the  stronger  is  the 
tendency  to  remain  stagnating  in  that  state, 
simply  because  it  is  an  existing  state.     We 
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are  unable  to  recognize  in  this  theory  of 
the  decay  of  feudality,  the  philosopher  wh0 
so  clearly  demonstrated  its  origin ;  who 
pointed  out  that  the  feudal  polity  establish- 
ed itself,  not  because  it  was  a  good  form  of 
society,  but  because  society  was  incapable 
of  a  better ;  because  the  rarity  of  communis- 
cations,  the  limited  range  of  men's  ideas 
and  of  their  social  relations,  and  their  want 
of  skill  to  work  political  machinery  of 
a  delicate  or  complicated  construction,  dis- 
qualified them  from  being  either  chiefs  or 
members  of  any  organized  association  ex- 
tending beyond  their  immediate  neighbor** 
hood.  If  feudality  was  a  product  of  this 
condition  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  only 
form  of  polity  which  it  admitted  of,  no 
evils  inherent  in  feudality  could  have  hin- 
dered it  from  continuing  so  long  as  that 
cause  subsisted.  The  anarchy  which  ex^ 
isted  as  between  one  feudal  chief  and 
another — the  inequality  of  their  talents, 
and  the  accidents  of  their  perpetual  war- 
fare— would  have  led  to  continual  changed 
in  the  state  of  territorial  possession,  and 
large  governments  would  have  been  oflen 
formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  smaller 
ones,  occasionally  perhaps  a  great  empire 
like  that  of  ChaTleraagne;  but  both  the  one 
and  the  other  would  have  crumbled  again 
to  fragments  as  that  did,  if  the  generaJ 
situation  of  society  had  contin^ued  to  be 
what  it  was  when  the  feudal  system  orignat- 
ed.  Is  not  this  the  very  history  of  society 
in  a  great  part  of  the  East,  from  the 
earliest  record  of  events?  Between  the 
time  when  masses  could  not  help  dissolving 
into  particles,  and  the  time  when  those 
particles  spontaneously  reassembled  them- 
selves into  masses,  a  great  change  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  molecular  proper- 
ties of  the  atoms.  Inasmuch  as  the  petty  dis- 
trict sovereignties  of  the  first  age  of  feudality 
coalesced  into  larger  provincial  sovereign* 
ties,  which,  instead  of  obeying  the  original 
tendency  to  decomposition,  tended  in  the 
very  contrary  direction,  towards  ultimate 
aggregation  into  one  national  government; 
it  is  clear  that  the  state  of  society  had 
become  compatible  with  extensive  gov- 
ernments; the  unfavorable  circumstances 
which  M.  Guizot  commemorated  in  the 
former  period,  had  in  some  manner  ceased 
to  exist;  a  great  progress  in  ci^ilizatioif 
had  been  accomplished,  under  the  dominion 
and  auspices  of  the  feudal  system ;  and  the 
fall  of  the  system  was  not  really  owing  to 
its  vices,  but  to  its  good  qualities,  to  the 
improvement  which  had  been  found  possible 
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under  it,  and  by  which  mankind  had  be- 
come desirous  of  obtaining,  and  capable  of 
realizing,  a  better  form  of  society  than  it 
afforded. 

What  this  change  was,  and  how  it  came 
to  pas«,  M.  Guizot  has  lefl  us  to  seek. 
Considerable  light  is,  no  doubt,  incidental- 
ly thrown  upon  it  by  the  course  of  his  in- 
vestigations, and  the  sequel  of  his  work 
would  probably  have  illustrated  it  still 
more.  At  present,  the  philosophic  inter- 
preter of  historical  phenomena  id  indebted 
to  him,  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  for 
little  besides  materials. 

It  was  under  the  combined  assaults  of 
two  powers — royalty  from  above,  the  eman- 
cipated  commons   from    below — that    the 
independence  of  the  great  vassals  finally 
succumbed.       M.  Guizot  has  delineated 
with  great  force  and  perspicuity  the  rise  of 
both   these   powers.      His  review   of  the 
origin  and  emancipation  of  the  communes, 
and  growth  of  the  tiers-it  at,  is  one  of  the 
best  executed 'portions  of  the  book;   and 
should  be  read,  with  M.  Thierry's  Letters 
on   the  History  of  France,  as  the  moral 
of   the  tale.      In    his   sixth   volume,   M. 
Guizot  traces,  with  considerable  minute- 
ness, the  progress  of  the  royal  authority, 
from  its  slumbering  infancy  in   the  time 
of  the  earlier  Gapetians,  through  its  sue-* 
oessive    stages    of   growth — now    by   the 
energy  and  craft  of  Philippe  Augnste,  now 
by  the  justice  and  enlightened  policy  of 
Saint  Louis — to  its  attainment,  not  indeed 
of  recognized  despotism,   but  of  almost 
unlimited  power  of  actual  tyranny,  in  the 
reign    of   Philippe    le    Bel.      But    upon 
all  these   imputed   causes  of   the   fall   of 
feudalism,  the  question  recurs,  what  caused 
the   causes  themselves?      Why  was  that 
possible  to  the  successors  of  Capet,  which 
had  been  impossible  to  those  of  Charle- 
magne 1     How,  under  the  detested  feudal 
tyranny,  had  a  set  of  fugitive  serfs,  who 
congregated   for   mutual    protection  at   a 
few   scattered    points,    and    called    them 
towns,  became  industrious,  rich,  and  pow- 
erful?   There  can   be   but  one   answer; 
the  feudal  system,  with  all  its  deficiencies, 
was  sufficiently  a  government,  contained 
within  itself  a  sufficient  mixture  of  authori- 
ty and  liberty,  afforded  sufficient  protection 
lo  industry,  and  encouragement  and  scope 
to  the  development  of  the  human  faculties, 
to  enable  the  natural  causes  of  social  im» 
provement  to  resume  their  course.     What 
these  causes  were,  and  why  they  have  been 
■0  much  more  active  in  Europe  than  in 
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parts  of  the  earth  which  were  much  earlier 
civilized,  is  far  too  difficult  an  inquiry  to 
be  entered  upon  in  this  place.  We  have 
already  seen  what  M.  Guizot  has  con- 
tributed to  its  elucidation  in  the  way  of 
general  reflection.  About  the  matter  of 
fact,  in  respect  to  the  feudal  period,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  When  the  history  of 
what  are  called  the  dark  ages,  because 
they  had  not  yet  a  vernacular  literature, 
and  did  not  write  a  correct  Latin  style, 
shall  be  written  as  it  deserves  to  be,  that 
will  be  seen  by  all,  which  is  already  re- 
cognized by  the  great  historical  inquirers 
of  the  present  time — that  at  no  period  of 
history  was  human  intellect  more  active, 
or  society  more  unmistakeably  in  a  state  of 
rapid  advance.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  so  much  vilified  feudal  period, 
every  generation  overflows  with  evidences 
of  increasing  security,  growing  industry, 
and  expanding  intelligence.  But  to  dwell 
further  on  this  topic,  would  be  inappropri« 
ate  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  present 
article. 

M.    Guiznt's     detailed  analysis    of  the 
history   of  European  life,  is,  as  we   before 
remarked,  only  completed   for  the  period 
preceding  the  feudal.     For  the   five  cen- 
turies ^hich  extended   from  Clovis  to  the 
last  of  tlie  Carlovingians,  he  has  given    a 
finished  delineation,  not  only  of  outward 
life  and  political  society,  but  of  the  progress 
and  vicissitudes  of  what  was  then  the  chief 
refuge  and  hope  of  oppressed  humanityi 
the   religious  society-*the   Church.      He 
makes  his    readers    acquainted    with   the 
legislation  of  the  period,  with  the  little  it 
possessed   of  literature  or  philosophy,  and 
with  that  which  formed,  as  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, the  real  and  serious  occupation 
of  its   speculative    faculties — its  religious 
labors,  whether  in    the  elaboration   or    in 
the  propagation  of  the   Christian  doctrine. 
His  analysis   and   historical  exposition   of 
the  Pelagian  controversy — his  examination 
of  the  religious  literature  of  the  period,  its 
sermons  and  legends — are  models  of  their 
kind  ;  and  he  does  not,  like  the  old  school 
of  historians,  treat  these  things  as  matters 
insulated  and  abstract,  of  no  interest  save 
what   belongs    to  them    intrinsically,    but 
invariably  looks  at  them  as  component  parts 
of  the  general  life  of  the  age. 

Of  the  feudal  period,  M.  Goizot  had  not 
lime  to  complete  a  similar  delineation. — 
His  analysis  even  of  the  political  society  of 
the  period  is  not  concluded ;  and  we  are 
entirely  irithout  that  review  of  its  eedesi- 
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aslical  history,  tfnd  its  intellecttial  and 
moral  life,  whereby  the  deBciency  of  ex- 
planation woald  probabjy  have  been  in  some 
degree  supplied,  which  we  have  complained 
of  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  progress 
of  human  nature  and  events  during  these 
agefl.  For  the  strictly  modern  period  of 
history  he  has  done  still  less.  The  rapid 
sketch  which  occupies  the  concluding 
lectures  of  the  first  volume,  does  little 
towards  resolving  any  of  the  problems  in 
which  there  is  re1il  difficulty. 

We  shall  therefore  pass  over  the   many 
topics  on  which  he  has  touched   cursorily, 
and  without  doing  justice   to  his  own  pow- 
ers of  thought ;  and  shall  only    further  ad- 
vert to  one  question,  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  detailed  examination  in  the  Essay    in 
his  earlier   volume,  *  the  origin   of  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  England  ' — a  que^ 
tion  not  only  of  special  interest  to  an  Eng- 
lish reader,  but  of  much  moment  in  the 
estimation  of  M.  Guizot's  general   theory 
of  modern   history.      For   if  the  natural 
course  of  European  events  was  such  as  that 
theory  represents  it,  the  history   of  Eng- 
land is  an  anomalous  deviation  from   that 
course;    and    the  exception    must   either 
prove,  or   go  far  to  subvert,  the  rule.     In 
England,  as  in  other  European  countries, 
the  basis   of  the  social  arrangement   was, 
for  several  centuries,  the  feudal  system ;  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  that  system  perished 
by  the  growth  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the 
emancipated  commonalty.     Whence  came 
it,  that  amidst   general   circumstances  so 
similar,  the  immediate  and   apparent  con- 
sequences were  so  strikingly  contrasted? 
How  happened  it,  that  in  the   continental 
nations  absolute  monarchy  was  at  least  the 
proximate  result,  while  in  England   repre- 
.<ientative  institutions,   and   an  aristocratic 
government,  with  an    admixture   of  demo- 
cratic elements,  were  the  consequence? 

M.  Guizot's  explanation  of  the  anomaly 
is  just  and  conclusive.  The  feudal  polity 
in  England  was  from  the  first  a  less  bar- 
barons  thing — had  more  in  it  of  the  ele- 
ments from  which  a  government  might  in 
time  be  constructed — than  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  M. 
Guizot's  lively  picture  of  the  isolated  posi- 
tion and  solitary  existence  of  the  seigneur, 
ruling  from  his  inaccessible  height,  with 
sovereign  power,  over  a  scanty  population  ; 
having  no  superior  above  him,  no  equals 
around  him,  no  communion  or  co-operation 
with  any,  save  his  family  and  dependents  ; 
absolute  master  wttbia  a  small  circle,  and 


with  hardly  a  social  tie  or  any  action   or 
influence  beyond  ;  every  thing,  in  short,  in 
one  narrow  spot,  and  nothing  in  any  other 
pi  nee.     Now,  of  this  picture,  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  original   in  our  own  history. — 
English  feudalism  knew   nothing  of  this 
independence  and  isolation'  of  the  indi vid- 
ua? feudatory  in  his  fief.     It  could  show  no 
single   vassal    exempt  from   the    habitual 
control  of  government,  no  one  so  strong 
that  the   king's  arm  could  not  reach  htm. 
Early  English  history  is   made  up  of  the 
acts  of  the  barons,  not  the  acts  of  this  and 
that  and  the  other  b.iron.       The   cause  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the   circumstances  of 
the  Conquest.     The  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Goihs  and  Franks,  overrun  and  subdue 
an  unresjisting  population.    They  encamped 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  spirit  and  ener- 
gy, many   times   more   numerous,  and  al- 
most as  warlike  as  themselves.     That  they 
prevailed   over  them   at  all,  was   but  the 
result  of  superior  union.     That  union  once 
broken,  they  would  have  been  lost.     They 
could   not  parcel   out  the  country  among 
them,  spread  themselves  over  it,  and  be  each 
king  in  his  own  little  domain,  with  nothing 
to  fear  save  from  the  other  petty  kings  who 
surrounded  him.     They  were  an  army,  and 
in  an  enemy's  country  ;  and  an  army  sup- 
poses a  commander,  and  military  discipline. 
Organization  of  any  kind  implies  power  in 
the  chief  who  presides  over  it,  and  holds  it 
together.      Add  to  this,  what  various  writ- 
ers have  remarked — that  the  dispossession 
of  the  Saxon  proprietors  being  effected  not 
at  once,  but  gradually,  and  the  spoils   not 
being  seized  upon  by  imconneeted  bands, 
but  systematically   portioned    out   by   the 
head  of  the  conquering   expedition   among 
his  followers — the  territorial  possessions  of 
even  the  most  powerful  Norman  chief  were 
not  concentrated  in  one  place,  but  dispersed 
in   various   parts   of  the   kingdom ;    and; 
whatever   might  be  their  total  \BXtent,  ha 
was  never  powerful  enough  in  any  given 
locality  to  make  head   against  the  king.— 
From  these  causes,  royalty  was   from   the 
beginning  much  more  powerful  among  the 
Analo-Normans   than    it  ever  became   in 
France  while  feudality  remained  in  vigor. 
But  the  same  circumstances  which  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  the  barons  to  hold  their 
ground  against  regal    encroachments   ex- 
cept   by   combination,    had    kept   up  the 
power  and  the  habit  of  combination  among 
them.     In  French  history,  we  never,  until 
a  late  period,  hear  of  confederacies  among 
the  nobles ;  English  history  is  foil  of  them. 
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Instead  of  numeroas  unconnected  petty 
potentates,  one  of  whom  was  called  the 
King,  there  are  two  great  figures  in  Eng- 
lish history — a  powerful  King,  and  a  pow- 
erful body  of  Nobles.  To  give  the  needful 
authority  to  any  act  of  general  government, 
the  concurrence  of  both  was  essential — 
and  hence  Parliaments,  elsewhere  only 
occasional,  were  in  England  habitual. — 
But  the  natural  state  of  these  rival  powers 
was  one  of  conflict;  and  the  weaker  side, 
which  was  usually  that  of  the  barons,  soon 
found  that  it  stood  in  need  of  assistance. 
Although  the  feudatory  class,  to  use  M. 
Guizot's  expression,  *  had  converted  itself 
into  a  real  aristocratic  corporation,'*  the 
barons  were  not  strong  enough  *  to  impose 
at  the  same  time  on  the  king  their  libefrty, 
and  on  the  people  their  tyranny.  As  they 
had  been  obliged  to  combine  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  defence,  so  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the 
people  in  aid  of  their  coalition.'  t 

The  people,  in  England,  were  the  Saxons 

a  vanquished  race,  but  whose  spirit  had 

never,    like  that  of  the  other    conquered 
populations,  been  completely  broken.     Be- 
ing a  German,   not  a  Latin  people,    they 
retained  the  traditions,  and  some  portion 
•of  the  habits,  of  popular  institutions  and 
personal  liberty.^    When  called,   therefore, 
to  aid  the  barons  in  moderating  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  they  claimed  those  ancient 
liberties  as  their  part  of  the  compact. — 
French   history  abounds  with  charters  of 
incorporation,  which   the   kings    granted, 
generally  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to 
town  communities  which  had  cast  off  their 
stigneurs.      The  charters  which  English 
history  is  full  of,  are  concessions  of  general 
liberties  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nation — 
liberties  which  the  nobility  and  the  com- 
mons either  wrung  from  the  king  by  their 
united  strength,  or  obtained   from  his  vol- 
untary policy  as  the  purchase-money   of 
their  obedience.     The  series  of  these  trea- 
ties, for  such  they  in  reality  were,  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Nation,  beginning  with 
the  first  Henry,  and  ending  with  the  last 
renewal  by  Edward  I.  of  the  Great  Charter 
of  King  John,  are  the  principal   incidents 
of  English  history  during  the  feudal  period. 
And  thus,  as  M.  Guizot  observes  in  his 
concluding   summary — 'In  France,    from 
Ihe  foundation  of  the   monarchy  to   the 
fourteenth  century,  every  thing  was  individ- 
ual— powers,  liberties,  oppression,  and  the 


resistance  to  oppression.  Unity,  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  government — assccialicn  of 
equals,  the  principle  of  all  checks — were 
only  found  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  each 
seigneurie,  or  each  city..  Royalty  was 
nominal;  the  aristocracy  did  not  form  a 
body ;  there  were  burgesses  in  the  towns, 
but  no  commons  in  the  state.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  Norman  conquest 
downwards,  every  thing  was  collective; 
similar  powers,  analogous  situations,  were 
compelled  to  approach  one  another,  to  co* 
alesce,  to  associate.  From  its  origin  roy- 
alty wa^  real,  while  feudality  ultimately 
grouped  itself  into  two  masses,  one  of 
which  became  the  high  aristocracy,  the 
other  the  body  of  the  commons.  Who  can 
mistake,  in  this  first  travail  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  two  societies,  in  these  so  differ- 
ent characteristics  of  their  early  age,  the 
true  origin  of  the  prolonged  difference  in 
their  institutions  and  in  iheir  destinies?' 

M.  Guizot  returns  to  this  subject  in  a  re- 
markable passage  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Lectures,*  which  presents  the  different 
character  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
England  and  in  Continental  Europe,  in  so 
new  and  peculiar  a  light,  that  we  cannot 
better  conclude  this  article  than  by  quoting 
it:— 
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'When  I  endeavored  to  define  the  peculiar 
character  of  European  civilization,  compared 
with  those^of  Asia  and  of  antiquity,  I  showed 
that  it  was  superior  in  varieiv,  ricbnesa,  and 
complication ;  that  it  never  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  any  exclusive  principle;    that  the 
different  elemenlB  of  society  coexiisted  and 
nipdified  one  another,  and  were  alwavs  com- 
pelled to  compromises  and  mutual  toleration. 
This,  which  is  the  general  character  orEorope- 
an.  had  been  above  all  that  of  Englif^h  civiliza- 
tion. In  England,  civil  and  cpiritual  powers,  ar- 
istocracy, democracy,  and  royalty,  local  and 
central  instiiutions,  moral  and  political  develop- 
ment, have  advanced  together,  if  not  always 
with  equal  rapidity,  yet  at  no  yreat  distance 
after  one  another.    Under  the  Tudors,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  time  of  the  most  conspicuous  ad- 
vances of  pore  monarchy,  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, the  power  of  the  people,  was  also  rising 
and  gaining  strength.    The  revolution  of  tie 
seventeenth  centurv  breaks  out ;  it  ie,  at  once 
a  religious  and  a  political  one.    The  feudal  ar- 
istocracy appears  in  it  much  weakened  indeed, 
and  with  the  signs  of  dicadencf^  but  still  in  a 
condition  to  take  a  part,  lo  occupy  a  position, 
and  have  its  share  in  the  results.    It  in  \U%m 
with  English  history  throughout — no  old  ele- 
ment ever  perishes  entirely,  nor  is  any  new 
one  wholly  triumphant— no  partial  prmciple 
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e^er  obtains  exclasive  ascendeocy.  There  is 
always  simultaneous  development  of  the  differ- 
ent social  powers,  and  a  compromise  among 
their  pretensions  and  interests. 

*The  march  of  Continental  civilization  has 
been  less  complex  and  less  complete.     The 
several  elements  ofsociety,  religious  and  civi', 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic,  grew 
up  and  came  to  maturity  not  simultaneously, 
but  successively.    Each  system,  each  principle 
has  in  some  decree  had  its  turn.    One  age  be- 
longs, it  would  be  too  much  to  say  exclusively, 
but  with  a  very  marked  predommance  to  feu- 
dal aristocracy,  for  example :  another  to  the 
monarchical  principle ;  another  to  the  demo- 
cratic.    Comjmre  the  middle  age  in  France 
and  in  England,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries  of  our  history  with  the 
corresponding  centuries  north  of  the  Chan- 
nel   in  France,  you  find  at  that  epoch,  feudal- 
ity nearly  absolute—the  Crown  and  the  dem- 
ocratic principle  almost  null.    In  England,  the 
feudal  aristocracy  no  doubt  predominates,  but 
the  Crown  and  the  democracy  are  not  without 
strength  and  importance.    Royalty  triumphs 
in  England  under  Elizabeth,  as  in  France  un- 
der Louis  XIV.,  but  how  mdi,ny  nUnas^emenU 
it  ia  compelled  to  observe!    How  many  re- 
strictions, aristocratic  ;ind  democratic,  it  has  to 
submit  to !    In  England  also,  each  c^ystem,  each 
principle,  has  had  its  turn  of  predominance,  but 
never  so  completely,  never  so  exclusively,  as  on 
the  Continent    The  victorious  principle  has  al- 
ways been  cnnstrained  to  tolerate  the  presence 
of  its  rivals,  and  to  concede  to  each  a  certain 
share  of  influence.' 

The  advantageous  side  of  the  effect  of 
this  more  equable  development  is  evident 
enough. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ihis  simultane- 
ous unlblding  of  the  different  social  elements, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  make  England  at- 
tain earlier  than  any  of  the  continental  nations 
to  the  eetabli«ltment  of  a  government  at  once 
orderly  and  free.    It  is  the  vtiry  business  of 
govf  rnment  to  negotiate  with  all  interests  and 
all  powers,  tu  reconcile  them  with  each  other, 
and  make  them   live  and  prosper  togetiier: 
now  this,  from  n  multitude  of  causes,  was  al- 
ready in  a  peculiar  degree  the  disposhion,  and 
even  the  actual  state  of  the  different  elements 
of  English  society :   a  general,  and  tolerabi  v 
regular  government  had  therelbre  less  difficul- 
ty in  constituting  itself.    So,  again,  the  essence 
of  liberty  is  the  simultaneous  manifestation  and 
action  of  all  interests,  all  rights,  all  social  ele- 
ments iind  forces.     Englancf,  therelbre,  was  al- 
rea«ly  nearer  to  it  than  most  other  siatep.   From 
the  sa  ne  causes,  national  good  sense,  and  in- 
telligence of  public  affairs,  formed  itself  at  an 
earlier  period.    Gk>od  sense  in  polities  consists 
in   taking  account  of  all  facts,  appreciating 
them,  and  giving  to  each  its  place:    this,  in 
England,  was  a  necessity  of  her  sof-ial  condi- 
tion, a  nutural  result  of  the  course  of  her  civil- 
ization.' 
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But  to  a  nation,  as  to  an  individual,  the 
consequences  of  doing  every  thing  by  halves, 
of  adopting  compromise  as  the  unireraal 
rule,  of  never  following  out  a  general  idea 
or  principle  to  its  utmost  results,  are  by  no 
means  exclusively  favorable.  Hear,  again, 
M.  Guizot: — 

I  In  the  continental  states,  each  system  or 
principle  having  had  its  turn  of  a  more  com- 

Jjlete  and  exclusive  predominance,  they  un- 
blded  themselves  on  a  larger  scale,  with  more 
grandeur  and  iclat.  Royalty  and  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, for  example,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  continental  scene  of  action  with  more 
boldness,  more  expansion,  more  freedom.  All 
political  experiments,  so  to  speak,  have  been 
fuller  and  more  complete.'  (This  is  still  more 
strikingly  true  of  the  present  age,  and  its  great 
popular  revolutions.)  *  And  hence  it  has  hap- 
pened that  political  ideas  and  doctrines,  (I 
mean  those  of  an  extended  character,  and  not 
simple  good  sense  applied  to  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs,) have  assumed  a  loftier  character,  and 
unfolded  themselves  with  greater  intellectual 
vigor.  Each  system  having  presented  itself  to 
observation  in  some  sort  alone,  and  having  re- 
mained long  on  the  scene,  it  has  been  possible 
to  sur vev  it  as  a  whole ;  to  ascend  to  its  first  prin- 
ciples,  descend  to  its  remotest  consequences : 
in  short,  fully  to  complete  its  theory.  Whoev- 
er observes  attentively  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  will  be  struck  with  two  facts— the 
sureness  of  its  common  sense  and  practical 
ability ;  its  deficiency  of  general  ideas  and 
commanding  intellect  as  applied  to  theoretical 
questions.  If  we  open  an  English  book  of  hit* 
tory,  jurisprudence  or  any  similar  subject,  w 
seldom  find  in  it  the  real  foundation,  the  uliimaie 
reasoii  ol'things.  In  ail  matters,  and  especially 
in  politics,  pure  doctrine  and  philosophy — sci- 
ence, properly  so  called — have  prospered  far 
more  on  the  Continent  than  in  England ;  they 
have  at  least  soared  higher,  with  greater  vigor 
and  boldness.  Nor  does  it  admit  of  doubt,  that 
the  different  character  of  the  development  of  the 
two  civilizations  has  greatly  contriouted  to  tbia 
result.' 


From  Ui«  Loodoo  Unort^rlj  R«vi«w. 

RELATION  OF  THE  CLERGY  TO  THE 

PEOPLE. 

Da  Prdtre,  dela  Ftmmt,  de  la  FamiUe. 
Par  I.  MicheUi,  6me  ediiian,  Paris, 
1845. 

Having  already  published  a  review  of  this 
work,  treating  the  general  topics,  and  similar 
to  the  finit  part  of  the  present  article,  we  omit 
tliat  and  give  our  readers  the  larger  and  more 
important  part,  on  a  very  interesting  topic— £o. 

Op  all  the  manifold  blessings  we  owe  to 
the   Refofmation,   the  greatest  was   that 
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which  restored  the  minister  of  Christ  to  his 
position  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man  ;  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  the 
return  from  that  monastic  Christianity, 
which  from  the  fourth  century  had  held  out 
a  false  model  of  perfection,  to  genuine  prim- 
itive Christianity. 

Believing,  as  we  implicitly  do,  the  whole 
monastic  system  to  have  come  originally 
not  from  theshoresof  the  Jordan,  but  from 
those  uf  the  Ganges — not  from  the  foot  of 
Carmel  or  Lebanon,  but  of  the  Himalaya; 
believing  it  to  be  founded  on  a  false  philos- 
ophy— the  malignity  of  matter,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  sinfulness  of  every  thing  crr- 
poreal ;  believing  it  to  be  a  dastardly  deser- 
tion of  one  half  of  our  duty  under  the  pre- 
tence of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  other — 
the  utter  abnegation  of  one  of  the  great 
commandments  of  the  Law,  the  love  of  man ; 
believing  it  to  be  directly  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord,  who  seems  designed- 
ly to  reject  the  example  of  John  the  Baptist 
as  applicable  to  his  disciples;  believing  that 
the  one  or  two  passages  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  which  can  be  thought  to  tend  that 
way  relate  merely  to  the  dangerous  and  af- 
flicting times  of  the  primitive  Christians ; 
t>elieving  that  the  perfection  of  Christianity 
18  the  active  performance  of  duty,  the  devo- 
tion, the  dedication  of  every  faculty  of  body 
and  of  mind  with  which  we  were  endowed 
by  God  to  the  identical  cause  of  God  and 
haman  happiness ;  believing  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  any  pure  and  loHy  conception 
of  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  true  dignity  and 
destination  of  man ;  believing  it  to  be  low 
and  selfish  in  its  object — superbtitious  and 
degrading  in  its  practices — at  best  but  a 
dreamy  and  indolent  concentration  of  the 
individual  upon  himself  under  the  fond  sup- 
position that  he  is  in  communion  with  Q<i6 
-^or  the  degradation  of  our  better  faculties 
to  coarse  employments,  which  there  are  and 
must  be  coarse  natures  enough  to  ful§l ; — 
jet,  with  all  this,  we  hesitate  not  to  do  jus- 
tice, and  ample  justice,  to  individual  monks, 
to  monasteries,  and  to  monasticism  itself. 
In  their  time  they  have  doubtless  wrought 
incalculable  good — good  which  could  not 
have  beeo  wrought  without  them.  The 
monk,  because  he  has  been  a  monk — at 
least,  because  he  has  not  been  encumbered 
with  earthly  ties — has  been  able  to  rise  to 
the  utroosjl  height  of  religions  self-sacrifice, 
of  Christian  heroism  in  the  cause  of  God, 
and  of  man.  The  monastery,  at  least  in 
the  West,  has  been  the  holy  refuge  of  much 
human  wretchedness,  driven  from  the  face 
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of  a  hostile  and  inhospitable  wodd — of 
much  sin,  which  required  profound  and  sol- 
itary penance — of  much  remorse,  which  has 
been  soothed  and  softened.  They  hare 
taught  industrial  habits  to  rude  and  warlike 
tribes,  and  fertilized  deserts;  they  have 
been  the  aayla  of  learning  and  the  arts,  the 
schools  from  which  issued  the  most  power* 
ful  intellects  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
Of  their  inestimable  services,  especiallj  of 
the  Benedictines,  to  letters,  what  lover 
of  letters  would  not  be  afraid  lest  he  should 
speak  with  less  liberal  gratitude  than  jus- 
tice would  demand  7 

So,  too,  the  celibacy  of  the  secular  cler* 
gy — imperfectly  as  it  was  enforced,  and 
perseveringly  resisted  or  eluded,  and  there- 
fore constantly  producing  the  evil  of  prac- 
tice inconsistent  with  theory,  of  life  at  war 
with  the  established  laws — nevertheless,  in 
its  time,  produced  much  collateral  and  ad- 
ventitious good.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
missionary  priest,  as  well  as  the  missionary 
monk,  was  better  qualified  for  the  great 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  bj 
being  unincumbered  with  amiable  weak- 
nesses and  with  sympathies  which  might 
have  distracted  the  energies  of  his  heart 
and  soul ;  but  there  was  a  more  profound 
policy  than  at  first  appears  in  the  stern 
measures  of  Gregory  VH.  to  seclude  the 
clergy  from  mankind.  Not  only  was  an 
unmarried  clergy  a  more  powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  the  Papal 
sway,  and  an  aristocracy  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  great  spiritual  sovereignty,  which 
he  aimed  to  set  up  above  the  temporal 
thrones  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  strong  hered- 
itary tendencies  of  tite  feudal  times,  a  mar- 
ried clergy  would  have  become  an  heredi- 
tary caste,  and  finally  sunk  hack,  bearing 
with  it  the  gradually  alienated  endowments 
of  the  Church  into  the  mass  of  each  nation. 
But  this  view  requires  far  more  than  a  pass- 
ing sentence,  and  more  indeed  than  all 
which  hereafter  we  shall  be  able  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

However  it  may  appear  to  some  of  our 
readers,  this  whole  question  of  the  monas- 
tic Christianity  and  the  celibacy  of  the  cler- 
gy is  by  no  means  idle  and  irrelevant  at  the 
present  hour.  Our  Ecclesiidolaters  are  not 
content  with  the  cathedral — they  are  look- 
ing back  with  fond  and  undisguised  regret 
to  the  monastery  ;  they  disdain  the  discom- 
fited surplice,  and  yearn  aAer  the  cowl  and 
the  scapulary.  When  we  have  men  not 
merely  of  recluse  and  studious  tempera- 
ment, with  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the 
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(bunder  of  a  religious  order,  revelling  in 
subtleties  of  the  intellect  like  an  old  school- 
.mao,  with  a  conscious  and  well-tried  power 
of  captirating  young  minds  by  the  boldness 
and  ingenuity  of  religious  pardox;  but 
those  too  who  hare  known  the  sanctifying 
blessings  and  the  sanctifying  sorrows  of  do- 
mestic life,  not  03  yei  indeed  condemning 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  but  holding  up 
monastic  celibacy  as  a  rare  gift,  an  especial 
privilege  of  God's  designated  saints,  assum- 
ing |ri)e  lofty  indignation  of  insulted  spirit- 
uality  against  those  who  utterly  deny  the 
iirst  principles  of  this  doctrine — it  may  be 
time  to  show  even  hastily  and  imperfectly 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Engfish  Church 
has  deliberately  repudiated  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

Among  other  startling  publications  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Albany  Christie  (still  we  believe  a 
professing  Anglican)  has  lately  given  us  a 
tract  on  Holy  Virginity,  adapted  from  St. 
Ambrose,  for  modern  use — a  mystic  rhap- 
sody in  the  worst  style  of  that  most  une- 
qual of  the  ancient  fathers,  strangely,  and 
we  must  take  the  freedom  to  say,  comical- 
ly mingled  up  by  the  translator  with  allu- 
sions to  modern  manners.     The  boldness 
with   which  the  authority  of  Scripture  is 
dealt  with  in  this  little  work  is  by  no  means 
the  least  curious  point  about  it,  consider- 
ing that  it  is  unscrupulously,  no  doubt  from 
reverenctf  as  proceeding  from  a  holy  father 
of  the  church,  reproduced  at  this  time. — 
*  Consider,'  we  read,  *  that  they  were  vir- 
gins  who,  in  preference  to  the  Apostles, 
first  saw  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.'* — 
Now  we  read  in  St.  Luke  that  it  was  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  m(^- 
ther  of  Janus,  and  other  women  that  were 
with  them,  which  told  these  things  unto  the 
Apostles  (xxiv.  10).     As  all  biblical  critics 
know,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  harmoni- 
zing the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  as  to  the 
coming  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  ;  but 
without  entering  into  the  question  about 
Mary  Magdalene,  besides  the  maternity  of 
the  other  Mary,  we  read  of  Joanna  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod^s  steward ; 
and  Salome  (who  is  named  in  St.  Mark, 
zv.  40)  was  probably  the  mother  of  Zebe- 
dee's  children  !  But  the  Song  of  Solomon 
furnishes  the  great  persuasives  to  Holy  Vir- 
ginity,— 

*  My  locka^  saith  he,  *  are  fiUed  mlh  the 
drops  of  night  ^  (Cant  v^  2).    Upon  his  head 

•  Trmct  OB  Holy   Virginity,  derived  from  St. 
Ambrose,  p.  7. 
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the  rasor  came  not,  he  is  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  Bteel  is  tlte  ciign  and  implement  of  war, 
therefore  are  Ju's  locks  unshorn ;  and  they  are 
filled  with  the  drops  of  the  night,  the  meaning 
of  which  we  have  already  seen,  even  the  dew 
of  ihe  Holy  Spirit,  which  refreshes  the  parched 
and  weary  soul,  watering  the  dry  and  sun-bak- 
ed soil,  that  it  may  bear  fruits  of  holiness. — 
But  we  roust  not  haste  too  fast :  his  locks  are^ 
as  of  a  holy  Nazarite,  unshorn,  the.  razor  hath 
not  touched  his  head :  yet  how  unlike  the  ring*- 
lets  of  the  wanton  daughters  oCfashion,  dress- 
ed with  crisping  pinp,  curled^and  plaited  with 
a  hireling's  art,  divided  hither  and  thither  with 
minutest  care,  redolent  with  luxurious  per- 
fumes and  Fcented  oils;  these  are  not  orna- 
ments but  criminal  devices;  not  the  modest 
head-gear  of  the  virtuous  maiden,  but  impure 
allurements  to  unchaste  thoughts  and  eniice- 
ments  of  a  soul,  if  not  a  body,  the  victim  of 
prostitution.  These  haughty  daughters  of 
England,  who  walk  with  outstretched  necks 
and  wanton  eyes,  walking  aud  mincin?  at  they 
go,  despise  the  degraded  and  wretched  woman 
whom  deceit  has  lured,  or  agonizing  poverty 
has  driven  from  the  paths  of  virtue ;  think  you 
that  their  virtue  w*ouId  be  proof,  if  the  fear  of 
public  infamv  were  withdrawn  against  the 
deed  of  sin,  when  now  so  many  acts  imply  that 
the  thought  of  sin  is  no  stranger  to  their 
minds?' — p.  31. 

So,  according  to  this  new  treatise  on  the 
*  Unioveliness  of  Lovelocks,'  (pardon  this 
approximation  of  Old  Prynne  and  St.  Am- 
brose,) all  young  ladies  who  curl  their  hair, 
or  have  their  hair  curled  by  '  a  hireling,^ 
are  in  heart  no  better  than  the  outcasts  of 
the  Strand ! 

*  Shun,  then,  Christian  virgins,  the  public 
walks,  shun  the  places  of  public  concourse ; 
phun  the  hot  ball-room ;  the  worldly  bazaar 
(the  more  worldly  because  hypocriUcal);  the 
fashionible  watering-places;  ay,  and  the 
Church  of  God,  which  should  be  the  house  of 
prayer,  but  which  is  made  the  scene  of  roan's 
display  and  man's  idolatry,  where  Christ's  lit- 
tle ones,  the  poor  and  wretched,  cannot  (for 
delicacy  and  pride  exclude  them)  come  to  wor- 
ship.'— p.  18. 

This,  if  we  could  be  amused  by  such 
things,  would  be  an  amusing  confusion  of 
modern  antique  notions  and  antipathies. — 
St.  Ambrose  may  possibly  have  had  a  ooi^ 
vent  chapel  to  send  his  recluses  to;  bat  are 
the  young  ladies  of  the  new  school  not  to 
go  to  Church  at  all — because,  to  the  horror 
of  Mr.  Christie,  they  may  find  it  necessary 
to  sit  in  pews  1 

It  is  singular  that  these  monastic  notions, 
even  partially  and  timidly  admitted,  seem 
to  produce  an  indelicacy  and  even  gro8»- 
ness  of  thought  and  seutimeoty  which  in  the 
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most  ionocent  gaiety  of  manners,  and  in 
the  most  harmless  amusements,  can  see  no> 
thing  but  the  deepest  and  most  shameless 
corruption.  Omnia  munda  mundis  may  be 
a  doubtful  adage,  but  omnia  immunda  im- 
mund.s  is  irrefragable.  The  whole  series 
of '  Lives  of  the  Saiuts/  in  language  severe«> 
ly  pure,  perpetually  shows  a  coarseness  of 
thought,  we  are  persuaded  more  dangerous- 
ly immoral  than  works  of  a  far  lighter  and 
far  less  rigid  tone.*  We  mean  not  only 
those  perilous  adventures  in  which  almost 
all  their  knight-errants  of  monkish  valor 
are  tried — and  from  which  they  take  refuge 
by  plunging  head  over  ears  into  cold  water ; 
and  all  the  other  strange  conflicts  with  dae- 
mons,  who  seem  to  have  a.  peculiar  spite 
against  this  especial  virtue.t  We  dread 
tlie  general  effect  of  these  writings  on  the 
minds  of  young  men,  aye,  and  young  wo- 
men too;  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  with  which  a  few  at 
least  of  these  very  unequal  biographies  are 
composed — the  singular  skill  with  which 
every  thing  which  «5,  is  depreciated,  and 
every  thing  which  has  been  is  painted  in  the 
most  captivating  light — the  consummate  ar- 
tifice with  which  the  love  of  novelty  is  dis- 
guised under  a  passion  for  ancient  and  neg- 
lected truth — will  obtain  some  female  read- 
ers. We  dread  it  because  throughout  these 
.writings  the  minds  of  the  pure  of  both  sex- 
1^,  and  eapeciilly  of  that  which  is  purest 
by  nature  and  by  education,  by  innate  mod- 
esty and  tender  maternal  watchfulness,  are 
forced  to  dwell  on  thoughts  which  recur 
frequently  enough,  without  being  thus  fos- 
tered by  being  moulded  up  inseparably  with 

*  We  8Uppos«  most  of  our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  '  Lives  of  the  English  SainiH,'  publishing 
in  small  monthly  numbers,  were  started  with  a 
preface  by  Mr  ^lewman — and  are  generally  con- 
ddered  as  having  been  designed  to  eopply  the 
place  of  the  suspended  *  Tracts  for  the  Times* — 
We  have  before  us  a  dozen  of  theae  numbers 

f  See  some  small  but  clever  tracts,  called  *  Mod- 
em Hagiology,*  in  the  first  of  which,  p.  10,  et  sea  , 
ire  some  significant  et  tracts  (suoh  as  we  hardly 
dare  venture),  and  some  sensible  observations 
on  the  language  of  these  stern  deserters  of  the 
strictness  of  what  they  call  Catholic  morals.     As 

this  writer  says — •  A  saint  accord  ins  to  — 

•leachrag  is  plainly  a  person  of  no  ordinary  degree 
of  natural  viciousnese,  aii\I  of  unusual  and  almost 
preternatural  violence  of  animal  passions.  His 
sanctity  consists  mainly  in  the  curious  and  far- 
fttched  ingenuity  of  the  torments  by  which  he 
contrives  to  keep  himself  within  the  botinds  of  de- 
eentiy/  The  example  is  thai  of  St  Cutbbert,  a 
bishop,  who,  when  he  went  to  hold  holy  conver- 
sation with  the  abbess  St.  Ebba,  took  the  prerau- 
tion  to  cool  himself  every  night  **  by  standing  up 
to  hk  neok  in  the  water,  or  in  the  ebilly  air  !" 
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religious  meditation.  The  true  safeguard 
of  youthful  manners  is  the  sensitive  delica- 
cy which  restricts  from  tampering  with  such 
subjects;  the  strong  will  which  dismisses 
them  at  once,  and  concentres  itself  on  other 
subjects,  on  the  business  of  life,  on  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  or  even  on  sports  or  exer- 
cises :  but  here  by  this  one  conflict  being 
represented  as  the  great  business  of  life,  as 
the  main  object  of  spiritual  ambition,  no 
escape  is  left  open ;  it  does  not  naturally 
recur,  but  is  hourly  and  momentarily  recall* 
ed ;  the  virtue  we  have  no  doubt  is  often 
rendered  absolutely  unattainable  by  the  in- 
cessant care  for  its  attainment. 

This — almost  beyond  their  perilous  tam- 
pering with  truth,  and  endangering  of  all 
faith,  by  demanding  belief  in  the  most  pue> 
rile  miracles,  as  though  they  were  Holy 
Writ,  or  at  least  insinuating  that  there  is 
no  gradation  in  the  sin  of  unbelief — and 
we  must  add  a  most  melanchoiy  hardness 
and  intolerance — will  confine  the  influence 
of  these  new  hagiologists  to  a  few,  and 
those  the  yotrager  readers,  who  will  herea(^ 
ter  become  wisen 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  *  Life  of  St. 
Gilbert/  which,  profane  and  uninitiated  as 
we  ere,  we  read  with  a  shudder.  The  au- 
thor is  speaking  of  certain  dreams  which 
determine  the  saint  absolutely  to  forbid 
himself  the  sight  of  a  woman.  After  an  al- 
lusion, to  our  feelings  roost  irreverent,  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  he  goes  still  further ; — 
with,  as  usual,  either  a  real  or  a  studied  ig- 
norance of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  '  He 
who  was  infinitely  more  sinless  by  grace, 
even  by  nature  impeccable,  becmise  he  was 
the  Lord  from  beaven,  he  has  allowed  it  to 
be  recorded  that  his  disciples  H*<»ndered  that 
he  talked  with  a  woman.'  That  his  disci- 
ples did  not  wOnder  at  his  talking  with  a 
woman,  but  at  his  talking  with  a  woman  of 
Saniaria^  what  simple  reader  of  the  gofpel 
will  fail  to  perceive?  (John  iv.  27:  com- 
pare verse  9  )  How  many  other  passages 
in  our  Lord's  life  utterly  refute  this  false 
monastic  view  of  his  character !  Who  are 
said  to  have  '  ministered  to  him  ?' 

We  must  add  one  or  two  extracts, — bat 
they  shall  be  passages  of  the  more  harmless 
sort. 

'  Holy  virginity  is  no  lew  a  portion  of  Chrii^ 
tianity  than  holy  penitence;  and  ihe  det»iii|  of 
the  virtue  of  the  one  most  certainly  impairs 
the  full  belief  in  the  other.'— Z/?/co/S/.  Gil- 
bertf  p.  49. 

The  reader  may  not  be  prepared  fi>r  the 
proof  of  this  axiom — '  for  the  commaoinn 
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of  saints  and  the  forgiveness  ofsins  He  close 
together  in  the  Creed '  1 1     Again — 

» They  who  deny  the  merit  of  virginity  leave 
out  a  portion  of  Chrtstian  morals.  .  .  .  The 
Bible* — this  writer  acknowledges — ^says  no- 
thing about  monks  and  nunsj  but  it  says  a 
great  deal  about  prayer,  and  about  taking  up 
the  cro3S.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  cro^s  has 
sanctified  domestic  affeciions,  by  raisings  mar- 
riage to  a  dignity  which  it  ne^er  possessed  be- 
fore; and  yet  human  affections  are  terrible 
things;  love  is  as  strong  and  insatiable  as 
death ;  and  how  hard  is  it  to  love  as  though 
we  loved  not;  and  to  weep,  as  though  we 
wept  not;  and  to  iaugli,  as  tnough  we  laugh- 
ed not.  Happy  are  they  to  whom  human  af- 
fections are  not  all  joy;  the  morher  has 
her  cross  as  well  as  the  nun,  and  it  will  be 
blessed  to  her.  Happy  they  who  have  to  tend 
the  sick  bed  of  a  parent  or  a  friend ;  they  ne«;d 
seek  no  further,  they  havo  their  cross.  Yei 
happiest  of  all  is  she,  who  ia  marked  out  for 
ever  from  the  world,  who<8e  slightest  action  as- 
sumes the  character  of  adoration,  because  she 
is  bound  by  a  vow  to  her  heavenly  pponse,  as 
an  earthly  bride  is  bound  by  the  nuptial  vow 
to  her  earthly  lord.' 

For  ourselves  we  rest  content  with  the 
Christian  perfection  of  the  Bible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plain  principles  of  that  book,  we 
believe  that  the  most '  enskyed  and  sainted 
nun'  (in  Spakspeare's  beautiful  words)  is 
as  far  below,  in  true  Christian  perfection, 
we  will  say  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  or 
the  wife  who  sucked  the  poison  from  her 
husband*8  wound,  even,  in  due  proportion, 
as  be  who  went  into  the  wilderness  to  him 
who  *  went  about  doing  good.'  Who  will 
compare  the  *  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue' 
of  the  recluse  with  that  of  the  sister  of  cha- 
rity? Yet  will  the  virginity  of  the  latter 
weigh  in  the  Evangelic  balance  one  grain 
in  comparison  with  her  cliarity  ? 

Another  writer  is  not  content  with  eleva- 
ting the  unnatural  state,  but  must  depreci- 
ate those  natural  affeciions,  to  be  *  void  o( 
which,'  we  have  high  authority  to  believe, 
is  no  safe  condition. 

<Afier  casting  onr  eyes  on  the  holy  rood, 
does  it  never  occur  to  us  to  wonder  how  it  can 
be  possible  to  be  saved  in  the  niiiist  of  the  en- 
dearmenis  of  a  family,  and  the  joy*  of  domes- 
tic lilel  God  forbid  that  any  one  sho«ild  d(*ny 
the  possibility!— but  does  it  not  at  first  sight 
require  proof,  that  heaven  can  be  won  by  a 
life  spent  in  this  quiet  wsyV—Life  ofSL  Ste- 
phen Harding^i  p.  113. 

We  will  tell  this  unhappy  man  thnt  there 
is  more  true  religion,  tnore  sense  of  God's 
goodness,  more  humble  resijjnfttion  to  his 
chastening  hand,  from  the  sight  of  one  liv- 


ing, or  the  grjive  of  one  dead  child,  than  in. 
years  of  fasting  and  flagellation. 

We  repeat  that  we  have  not  the  least  ap- 
prehension of  the  ultimate,  or  even  the  ex- 
tensive success  of  these  doctrines  here  ;— 
their  only  bad  effect  will  be  to  make  a  few 
young  men  very  miserable,  very  sour  tem- 
pered, and  very  arrogant ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  may  perhaps  prevent  some  early 
and  imprudent  marriages. 

But  abroad,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  murmurs  both  loud  and 
deep  are  again  heard  against  the  law  of  ce- 
libacy. It  is  not  only  the  priest  Ronge, 
who  bus  absolutely  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  appealed  to  the  good  sense 
and  truthfulness  of  Germany  against  the 
seamless  coat  *  of  our  Lord,  which  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Archbishop  of  Tre- 
ves thought  fit  to  exhil^it,  and  which  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  visited  by  above  a 
million  of  worshippers.  The  clergy  of  Ba- 
den  some  years  ago  published  a  deliberate 
argument,  to  which  a  reply  t  was  made  by 
the  late  Professor  Mdhler,  the  author  of  the 
Symbolik ;  a  reply  written  with  his  usual 
ability  and  polemic  skill.  Even  in  his  own 
Church,  the  arguments  and  authority  of  this 
distinguished  logician  have  had  little  or  no 
effect  in  suppressing  these  opinions :  they 
are  day  after  day  gaining  ground.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  Mohler  would  be  accepted 
by  all  moderate  and  learned  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  as  in  every  rtespect  qualified  to 
do  justice  to  his  cause.  Mohler's  great  ar- 
gument is,  that  the  Church  has  the  right 
not  merely  to  lay  before  those  whtira  she 
exalts  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  but 
to  exact,  as  a  qualification  for  that  dignity, 
the  highest  ideal  of  Christianity.  But  this  as- 
su  mes  the  point  at  issue.  If  it  be  not  the  ideal 
of  the  Sacred  Writings — if  it  be  the  ideal 
of  a  false  philosophy  not  recognised  by  the 

•  Two  German  Professors  at  Bonn  have  pub- 
lished a  cuiious  tract  on  this  seamless  coat  of 
Treves  and  the  twtnhf  other  seamless  coats,  the 
bistor>  of  whifb  they  have  traced  with  true  Gcr- 
man  perseverance  and  erudition.  It  is  a  calm, 
disq^iisilion  in  an  excellent  tone  ;  its  h istorico- 
theologiral  learning  relieved  by  quiet  irony.  It 
is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  that  the  Infallible 
Gregory  XVI.  issued  a  Letter,  asserting  the  SM- 
thenticity  of  the  seamless  coat  of  Argenteuil,  not 
remembering  that  the  Infallible  Leo.  X.  had  as- 
serted the  authenticity  of  that  of  Treves;  while 
other  Infallible  Pontiffn  have  given  their  appro- 
bation to  the  list  of  relics  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  where  there  is  a  third.  •  Rom  hat 
gesprdchen* — say  our  Professors. 

♦  The  tract  is  reprinted  in  Mohler*8  *  Gesamelte 
ScriftcD,'  i.  band,  pp.  177-267. 
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Sacred  Writings,  but  almost  universally  do- 
minant in  the  intellectual  world,  into  which 
Christianity  passed  almost  immediately  af- 
ter its  first  complete  publication — and  if 
that  false  philosophy  be  now  utterly  discard- 
ed from  the  human  mind — the  conclusion 
is  inevitable. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  great  ideal 
truth,  which  distinguishes  any  system,  will 
pervade  that  system  throughout ;  that  if 
not  objectively  prominent  in  every  part,  it 
shall  be  found  in  its  depths,  wherever  we 
sound  them  ;  that  it  will  be,  if  not  uniform- 
ly and  explicitly,  perpetually  implied ;  that 
it  shall  be  not  casually  and  incidentally  no- 
ticed, but  fill  that  place  which  becomes  its 
importance ;  and,  above  all,  must  be  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  revela- 
tion. But  for  this  principle,  upon  which 
the  ideal  dignity  of  celibacy  rests,  the  mo- 
nastics can  refer  only  to  two  insniated  and 
ambignous  passages  in  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament.* 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  it  was 
not  a  new  truth,  of  which  the  primary 
conception  dawned  as  it  were  upon  the 
world  under  the  new  dispensation.  No- 
tions absolutely  uncongenial  with  the  state 
of  the  human  mind,  might,  according  to 
the  customary  dealings  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, have  been  introduced  with  caution, 
if  we  may  so  say,  bordering  on  timidity ; 
but  this  would  hardly  be  the  case  with 
questions  which  might  seem  to  await  a  sol- 
emn and  indisputable  decision  from  the 
new  Teacher  of  righteousness. 

The  great  question  of  the  superiority  of 
the  celibate  and  contemplative  state  over 
that  of  marriage  and  of  active  life — the 
philosophy  or  theology,  whichever  it  may 
be  called,  which  proscribed  marriage,  and 
exalted  celibacy,  as  withdrawing  the  soul 
'from  the  pollution  of  -malignant  matter, — 
had  already  made  its  way  among  the  Jews 
both  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  :  it  was  the 
doctrine  <h  the  Essenes  and  Therapeuts, 
who,  even  if  we  ^o  not  allow  them  to  be  the 
parents,  were  at  least  the  types  End  the 
forerunners  of  Christian  monarchism. 

That  such  tenets  hud  already  grown  up 
among  the  Jews  we  have  the  historical 
testimony  of  both  the  two  great  Jewish 
writers  of  the  times — of  Josephus  and  Phi- 
lo  (to  say  nothing  of  Pliny  and  others) — 

*  We  gay  two,  because,  though  oAen  quoted, 
the  third  (Kev,  xiv.  4)  is,  to  our  judgment,  clearly 
metaphorical :  it  is  not  physical  pollution,  but 
the  pollution  by  idolatry  which  is  meant.  See 
RosenmiiUermfocOjOrtUe  common  Family  Bible. 
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testimony  absolutely  unquestionable.  And 
that  such  tenets,  so  directly  opposed  to  the 
law,  the  history,  and  the  actual  predomi- 
nant state  of  Jewish  feeling,  should  so  have 
grown  up,  is  in  itself  very  extraordinary, 
and  shows  the  wonderful  power  which  these 
tenets  possessed  of  seizing  and  enthralling 
the  human  mind.  The  Priesthood,  the 
High  Priesthood  itself,  was  hereditary;  the 
Levites  were  in  no  way  exempt  from  the 
great  duty,  in  some  respects  the  poative 
law,  of  continuing  their  race;  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  we  have  no  trace  of  the 
sanctity  of  celibacy:  barrenness  in  all  wo- 
men was  a  curse;  and  this  feeling  (for  who 
might  not  be  mother  of  the  Messiah  ?)  still 
in  general  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  This 
part  of  the  Essenian  doctrine  was  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  growth  of  foreign 
opinions.  This  therefore  was  a  point  on 
which  the  new  religion  would,  it  might  be 
expected,  authoritatively  pronounce,  if  ac- 
cordant with  its  design  ;  accept  with  dis- 
tinct approval,  define  with  precise  limita- 
tions, make  it  in  fact  an  integral  and  iu- 
separable  part  of  the  faith.  Such  it  was 
when  it  became  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
afler  several  centuries:  it  was  then  virtual- 
ly and  practically  a  part  of  the  religion. 
A  Jovinian  or  Vigilantius  of  the  fourth 
century  might  appeal  to  reason  or  to  Scrip- 
ture against  it ;  but  even  they  would  hard- 
ly deny  that  it  was  a  dominant  tenet  in 
Christendom. 

fiut  even  that  highest  sanction,  our  Lord's 
own  con(}uct  in  the  choice  of  his  disciples, 
was  wanting  to  this  tenet.  The  chief  of  his 
apostles,  St.  Peter,  certainly  had  no  claim 
to  this  ideal  perfection  ;  nor  does  there 
appear  the  least  evidence  in  the  Gospel, 
that  up  to  a  certain  period,  either  by  his 
language,  or  by  his  preference  of  those  who 
possessed  this  qualification,  the  Saviour 
had  inculcated,  or  even  suggested,  any  be- 
lief in  its  superior  sanctity.  The  one  oc- 
casion on  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject 
was  that  related  in  the  19th  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew.  Questions  had  been  brought 
before  him  relating  to  marriage  and  di- 
vorce. The  purer  and  more  severe  moral- 
ity of  our  Lord  condemned  without  reserve 
that  fatal  facility  of  divorce  which  was  per- 
mitted by  the  less  rigid  Pharisaic  school. 
Adultery  alone,  according  to  his  command- 
ment, dissolved  the  holy  and  irrepeaUble 
marriage  tie.  fiut  his  disciples,  bred,  it 
should  seem,  under  the  laxer  system,  ap> 
pear  to  have  clung  strangely  to  the  easier 
doctrine.    Their  doubts  assumed  the  foi- 
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lowing  form.: — *  If  this  be  the  ease,  if  mar- 
riage be  so  inflexible,  so  inexorable ;  if  the 
wife  is  to  be  dismissed  for  no  lighter  cause, 
for  no  other  vice,  men  would  be  wise  not 
to  load  themselves   with  this  intolerable 
burthen.'     To^  this  our   Lord  appears  to 
reply  : — All  persons  are  not  capable  of  re- 
fraining from  marriage.     Some  are  espe- 
cially  designated  by  the  divine  will  for  this 
peculiar   distinction ;  some   are  born  dis- 
qualified for  marriage ;  others  are  made  so 
by  human  art;  others,  fVom  some  religious 
motives,   disqualify  themselves.      For   all 
sound  interpreters  concur  in  taking  this  dis- 
qualification not  in  its  literal  sense,  but  as 
a  voluntary  abstinence  from  marriage.     At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  a  natural  interpre- 
tation, as  our  Lord  speaks  in  the  present 
tense — there  are,  not  there  will  6f ,  those 
who  in  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah   (for   the   Kingdom   of  Heaven's 
sake)  abstain  altogether  from  marriage — 
that  he  might  in  fact  have  alluded  to  those 
of  the  Essenes,  or  the  other  hermits,  who, 
according  to  Josephus,  had  retired  to  soli- 
tary cells  in  the  desert :  and  in  them  the 
great  dominant  expectation  of  the  coming 
Messiah  was  at  its  sublimest  height.     The 
absorption  of  the  soul,  as  it  were,  in  this 
act  of  faith ;  the  entire  devotion  of  the  be- 
ing, with  the  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  ties 
as  well  as  avocations  of  life,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  kingdom  of  God,   was  the 
lofty  privilege  of  but  this  chosen  few.     But 
if  we  include  the  future  sense,  and  with 
most  interpreters  give  a  kind  of  prophetic 
significance  to  our  Lord's  words,  the  mean- 
ing will  be,  that  some  men  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  will  abstain  from  mar- 
riage ;  they  will  willingly  make  this  sacri- 
fice if  they  are  thereby  disencumbered  of 
earthly  ties,  and  more  able  to  devote  their 
whole  souls  to  the  grand  object  of  their 
mission.     But  it  is  this  lofty  sense  of  duty, 
in  which  lies  the  sublimity  of  the  sacrifice, 
not  necessarily  in  any  special   dignity  of 
the  sacrifice  itself,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  more  hard  to  flesh  and  blood  than 
other  trials.     He. whom  duty  calls,  and  who 
receives  power  from  on  high  (he  that  is 
able  to  receive  it  let  him  receive  it)  is  by 
this  as  by  every  other  sacrifice  for  the  cause, 
and  through  the  love  of  Christ,  thereby  ful- 
filling the  ideal  of  Christianity — which  is 
the  annihilation  of  self  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  good  of  man. 

This  is  to  us  unquestionably  the  impres- 
sioD    which  is    conveyed  by  our  Lord's 


wordsy  considered  with  relation  to  his 
times,  and  without  the  bias  given  by  the 
long-fostered  admiration  of  ceiit^acy  during 
certain  ages  of  the  Church.  And  in  this 
view  the  language  of  our  Lord  is  strictly 
coincident  with  the  second  pas.<«age,  that 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  This  chap- 
ter (Lst  Epist.  vii.)  was  written  in  answer 
to  certain  questions  relating  to  marriage, 
proposed  to  him  by  some  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians.  It  dues  not  appear  in  what 
spirit  or  by  whom  those  questions  were 
submitted  to  St.  Paul ;  whether  from  a 
Judaizing  party,  who,  like  many  of  their 
countrymen,  might  hold  the  absolute  duty 
of  marriage  at  a  certain  time  of  life;  or  in 
the  spirit  of  that  incipient  Gnosticism  which 
the  apostles  had  to  encounter  in  other  sects 
who  altogether  proscribed  marriage.  Paul 
was  unmarried ;  other  apostles,  St.  Peter 
himself,  (ch.  ix.  5,)  were  not  only  married 
but  accompanied  by  their  wives.  The  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul*  is  something  like  a  vin« 
dication  of  his  own  course ;  though  he  as- 
serts the  advantage,  perhaps  the  merit, 
most  undoubtedly  not  the  absolute  perfec* 
tion  of  celibacy,  he  excepts  no  class  from 
the  right,  or  even  the  duty  of  marriage,  if 
they  have  neither  the  gift  nor  the  power 
of  continency.  But  St.  Paul  himself  re- 
turns to  the  main  question,  that  of  virgini- 
ty ;  and  in  terms  which  appear  to  us  clear 
and  distinct,  instead  of  a  general  and  uni- 
versal precept  of  Christianity,  limits  his 
own  words  to  temporary  and  local  admoni- 
tion, called  forth  by  some  peculiar  exigen- 
cy of  the  times.  '  I  suppose,  therefore,  that 
this  is  good  for  the  present  distress  ;  I  say 
that  it  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be.'  The 
meaning  of  these  words,  diu  jr^v  ivtaxmaaat 
itviyxr^v^  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage. 
Mdhler,  it  is  true,  endeavors  to  get  over 
this  difiSculty,  by  an  interpretation,  to 
which  we  will  venture  to  say  no  such, 
scholar  could  be  reduced  but  by  hard  ne- 
cessity. He  interprets  the  irtciwroof  aviyxipf 
as  what  is  commonly  called  in  theological 
language,  concupiscence ;  and  as  that  Is 
perpetual  and  inextinguishable  in  human 
nature,  so  he  would  infer  the  perpetuity 
and  universality  of  the  precept.  But  this 
notion  is  hardly  worthy  of  refutation. 
What  then  was  this  '  distress  ?*  It  was 
something  instant — either    some    actually 

*  *  Now  concerning  the  thingg  whereof  ye  wrote 
uDto  me  :  it  is  good  for  n  man  not  to  touch  a  wo' 
man,  Neverthelen,  to  avoid  fornication,  let  eva- 
ry  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman 
have  her  own  husband.*  * 
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pressing  calamity,  or  one  imminent  and  in- 
evitable. But  the  Corinthian  Church,  it  is 
said,  was  not  then  under  any  immediate 
apprehension  of  persecution.  Locke,  no 
doubt  among  the  most  sober  and  cautious 
interpreters,  does  not  scruple  to  suppose 
that  the  apostle  had  a  prophetic  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Neronian  persecution.  But 
even  those  who  reject  this  explanation  must 
admit  that  it  would  not  need  either  the  sa- 
gacity or  the  experience  of  Paul  to  per- 
ceive that  the  state  of  the  Christians,  op- 
posed as  they  were  to  all  the  religious  and 
all  the  political  prejudices  of  the  world, 
was  one  of  perpetual  danger.  Already, 
even  in  Corinth,  tumults  had  arisen  out  of 
their  progress  in  the  public  favor ;  already 
they  had  been  before  the  tribunal  of  Gallio; 
and  though  the  Roman  governor  then  treated 
them  with  haughty  indifference,  and  their 
enemies  at  that  time  were  only  their  compat- 
riots the  Jews,  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to 
fbresee  that  their  further  success  must  lead 
to  some  fearful  crisis.  Their  whole  life 
was  at  war  with  the  world ;  and  although  a 
quiet  Chistian  community  might  not  always 
be  exposed  to  the  same  perils  as  the  apos- 
tle, yet  they  could  not  but  be  under  con- 
stant apprehension  ;  distress,  if  not  actu- 
ally present,  was  perpetually  imminent. 

But  there  is  a  singular  likeness  in  the 
expression  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of  a  passage 
in.  St  Luke's  Gospel,  which  may  perhaps 
lead  us  to  a  more  definite  sense — sarai  yuQ 
Arayxn  fifyaXri  in\  t^j  yr^^q  (c.  xxi.  23).  This 
is  part  of  the  awful  prophecy,  in  which  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  second 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  are  mingled  up  in 
terrific  and  almost  inseparable  images. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  second 
coming  of  Christ  was  perpetually  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  first  Christians :  the 
apostles  themselves  were  but  slowly  eman- 
cipated from  this  primary  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  the  immediate  and  visible  kingdom 
of  the  Messish.  St.  Paul  was  obliged  to 
allay  the  terrors  of  his  disciples,  who  had 
inferred  from  his  ordinary  preaching  that 
it  was  clearly  and  inevitably  at  hand  (2 
Thess.  ii.  2).  Certain  signs  were  to  pre- 
cede that  coming,  and  the  believer  is  re- 
minded that  to  God  time  is  nothing.  But 
still  the  imacres  are  left  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  believer  in  all  their  unmitigated  ter- 
rors ;  and  they  were  renewed,  or  renewed 
themselves,  at  every  period  of  peril  or  oi 
persecution.  Even  as  our  Lord  mingled 
up,  or  allowed  to  remain  mingled,  those 
fearful   predictions  of  the  destruction   of 
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Jerusalem  with  the  images  which  shadow- 
ed forth  the  Last  Day,  so  his  apostles  blend- 
ed the  uncertainty  of  life — its  peculiar  un- 
certainty to  those  who  at  any  time  might 
become  objects  of  persecution — with  the 
final  consummation  in  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord.  Awe  was  perhaps  not  alwavv 
precise  and  distinct  in  the  language  m 
which  this  truth  was  expressed : — it  was 
still  less  so  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
language  by  the  hearer.  But  it  was  quite 
enough  to  justify  the  expression,  the  /ire- 
sent  distress^  the  iytaiMtap  uyvtynrfv,  at  least 
during  the  apostolic  age.  With  this  view 
the  words  'for  the  time  is  short'  (is  draw*> 
ing  closely  in),  ort  o  naiQog  irurtirTaXfiirog  to 
loinor  fanv,  and  the  whole  of  the  verses 
from  the  29th  to  the  3dth,  nagayu  yag  to 
(rx^(ia  rov  xoafiov  rovrov,  not  fully  rendered 
by  '  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away/ 
remarkably  coincide. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  preoccupation  alone 
of  the  marriage  state  which  might  divert 
either  husband  or  wife  from  religious 
thouahts — the  conflict  between  the  desire 
to  please  each  other  and  perfect  devotion 
to  religion — but  the  anxieties  likewise,  the 
tremblmg  of  deep  love  for  others  rather 
than  themselves,  which  then  rendered  the 
unmarried  life  the  safer  condition.  It  is 
not  merely  a  carefulness  on  account  of  the 
ordinary  trials  and  uncertainties  of  life 
from  which  the  apostle  desires  to  keep 
them  free — but  a  peculiar  carefulness,  be- 
longing to  that  especial  time  and  to  their 
peculiar  circumstauces.  The  trumpet  may 
sound  at  any  hour.  The  Christian  soldier 
should  be  girt  and  ready,  unincumbered 
with  unnecessary  ties ;  with  no  fears,  no 
anxieties  but  for  himself;  no  bonds  to 
break  but  those  of  life.  On  the  whole,  in 
short,  this  is  neither  a  general  law  of 
Christianity — nor  even  its  perfect  ideal, 
though  attainable  by  few — an  eminent  and 
transcendent  g\ti  and  privilege,  which 
shows  its  first  principles  in  their  most  full 
development.  It  is  exceptional  in  time, 
place,  person,  circumstance.  The  merit  is 
not  intrinsic,  but  dependent  on  foreign  and 
peculiar  accidents.  If  marriage  disquali- 
fies in  the  slightest  degree  for  greater  use- 
fulness— if  marriage  withdraws  the  mind 
from  holiness — then  it  must  be  sacrificed, 
as  the  right  hand  or  the  right  eye  is  to  be 
sacrificed :  but  as  the  maimed  man  is  not 
better  than  the  whole,  so  celibacy  in  it^lf 
has  neither  superior  dignity  nor  superior 
sanctity. 

Who  can  point  out  any  thing  in  the  earii* 
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est  Christian  institutions  which  in  any  way 
secludes  the  virgins  as  a  separate  and  high- 
er class  from  Christian  wives  and  Christian 
mothers ;  which  distinguishes  to  his  advan- 
tage the  unmarried  from  the  married  apos- 
tle; which  sets  the  unmarried  Paul  above 
the  married  Cephas? — Compare  the  signifi- 
cant caution  of  the  apostle's  expression 
with  any  passage  taken  at  random  from 
Basil,  Ambrose,  or  any  of  the  writers  on 
these  subjects  in  the  fourth  century;  and 
who  will  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  with 
them  not  merely  the  development  (the  fa- 
vorite phrase)  of  a  recognized  principle, 
but  a  new  element  predominating  over  and 
absorbing  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  our 
nature?  This  is  still  more  conclusive,  if 
we  observe  certain  positive  and  direct  pre- 
cepts of  St.  Paul.  Not  merely  are  there 
several  passages,  where,  if  this  notion  was 
present  to  the  apostle's  mind,  either  as  a 
necessary  part  of  Christianity,  or  as  its 
highest  aim  and  prerogative,  it  must  have 
forced  itself  into  his  language — yet  we 
have  nothing  of  it.  Not  merely  is  he  on 
such  ^occasions  profoundly  silent,  but  his 
general  precepts  on  the  other  side  are  clear 
and  unambiguous.  If  we  might  suppose 
the  apostle  to  have  contemplated  in  any 
quarter  the  peaceful  and  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gospel;  if  any  where  be 
deliberately  organized  a  Church  with  its 
ministry,  and  described  the  qualifications 
of  a  settled  teacher,  of  a  separate  clergy  ;  it 
is  in  that  calm  epistle  to  Titus,  in  which 
he  consigns  to  him  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  in  Crete.  Throughout  this 
epistle  it  is  the  Christian  family  which  St. 
Paul  seems  to  delight  in  surveying  in  all  its 
blamelessnesa  and  harmony.  But  is  either 
the  Elder  or  the  Bishop  a  being  standing 
alone  and  above  this  household  virtue? 
He  is  its  very  model  and  pattern.  Despe- 
rate ingenuity  may  explain  away  any  pas- 
sage in  Scripture;  but  none  can  suffer 
greater  violence  than  does  that  simple  text, 
'  the  Bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,'  when  it  is  construed  as  meaning  any 
thing  but  that,  in  salutary  contrast  to  the 
habits  of  a  licentious  time,  he  is  to  be  a 
husband  of  unimpeachable  purity,  even  as 
he  is  a  man  of  unimpeachable  sobriety,* 

*  Chryaostom's  Commentary  on  this  passagee 
is  in  these  words,  in  loc.  t.  iv.  p.  3^.  ed.  Sav. : 
rirof  l»ttt¥  KttX  t6»  roiooroy  tii  fifcov  rtapayti  \  hrtvroiti^tt 
Tt%i  aifftcriffo^t  rodf  rd¥  ya^tov  ita0i\X9i^mf^  Sunif  art 
r4  wpSyfiK  oi«  iffrtr  ivayit^  &XX*  aorta  rifitov  itf  fur^  av" 
roi  So^avSat  koI  hi  t6»  ftyiov  avo/fifaiVciv  Opitfv.        He 

proceeds  to  condemn  severely  second  marriages. 
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Nor  is  this  a  casual  and  isolated  expression. 
In  the  fuller  statement  of  the  epistle  to 
Timothy — in  what  we  may  fairly  consider 
to  be  St.  Paul's  abstract  ideal  of  a  bishop, 
there  is  not  merely  the  same  expressive  si- 
lence as  to  the  obligation,  cr  even  the  ex- 
cellence of  celibacy,  but  again  we  find  his 
marriage  distinctly  taken  for  granted  (1 
Tim.  iii  2).  Here,  again,  not  merely  is 
he  held  iip  as  the  exemplary  husband  but 
the  exemplary  parent:  his  family  seems  a 
matter  of  course.  He  *  is  to  be  one  that 
ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  chil- 
dren in  subjection  with  all  gravity.** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  false  Philoso- 
phy or  Theology — the  common  parent  of 
Gnosticism,  or  Monasticism,  and  of  all  the 
high  notions  on  celibacy — was  at  least  in 
its  elements  widely  disseminated,  and  could 
not  but  be  known  to  St.  Paul;  yet  not 
merely  was  it  not  admitted,  but  repudiated 
by  him  with  remarkable  vehemence.  For- 
bidding to  marry  and  abstinence  from  cer- 
tain meats  (1  Tim.  iv.  3)  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  some  sect,  either,  already  begin- 
ning to  develop  itself,  or  prophetically 
foreshown,  as  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
Gospel.  The  Gnostic  sects  in  the  second 
century  followed  out  these  principles  to  ex- 
treme extravagance;  some  Encratitea  are 
said  absolutely  to  have  proscribed  marriage, 
and  to  have  abstained,  with  a  Budhist  aver- 
sion, from  every  kind  of  food  which  had  had 
life.  But  with  ^  higher  wisdom  Paul  did 
not,  like  the  later  uninspired  preachers  of 
the  Church,  receive  the  Philosophy  and  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  conclusiims;  incorpo- 
rate the  primary  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  pro- 
scribe its  excesses.  There  is  a  singular 
vacillation  in  some  of  the  earlier  IccaT  and 
particular  councils,  condemning  those  who 
but  carried  out  admitted  principles  to  their 
legitimate  consequences;  now  depreciat- 
ing, now  asserting,  the  dignity  of  marriage ; 
establishing  not  merely  different  laws  and  a 
differenl  discipline  for  the  clergy  and  laity, 
but  a  different  morality,  a  different  estimate 
of  moral  excellence.     And  this  was  the  first 

*  Mr.  H.  Driimmond,  who  is  so  strikingly  right 
when  he  is  right,  thus  comments  on  the  text  1 
Tim.  iii.  2-5  :^«  Whence  the  judgment  of  God 
plainly  is,  that  wherever  there  is  a  bodj  of  clergy 
who  have  no  families  to  govern,  the  e'is  a  hody 
eminently  incapacitated  from  guiding  the  Church 
of  God ;  albeit  it  might  be  wise  and  merciful  in  a 
bishop  not  to  ordain  any  missionary  or  evange- 
list for  heathen  lands  who  bad  a  wife  and  family 
to  care  forZ-^JbHraU  Prttu^ts  of  MUveaUd  Ra* 
ligion,  p.  228. 
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great  silent  and  almost  universal  change 
which  grew  upon  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ; 
and  it  commended  itself  by  some  sympa- 
thies with  the  Christian  heart,  to  which  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  that  heart  should 
yield  with  unsuspecting  passion  : — by  its 
high  self-abnegation ;  its  entire  concentra- 
tion of  the  soul  on  God  ;  its  terrors  and  its 
raptures;  its  communion  with  the  invisible; 
even  its  detachment  from  a  world  in  which 
happiness,  security,  as  well  as  virtue  in 
those  dark  and  degenerate  limes,  could  only 
be  found  in  seclusion.  Yet  was  it  directly 
oppo.<<ed  to  that  practical  Catholic  religion 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  who  did  not 
promulgate  Christianity  for  a  sect,  an  order, 
a  certain  definite  section  of  the  human 
race ;  nor  even  reserved  its  high  places  for 
a  few  lonely  contemplalives  ;  but  revealed  a 
perpetual  faith  for  all  mankind — for  man- 
kind active,  progressive,  going  through 
every  phase  of  civilization  ;  if  not  in  con- 
tinual advancement,  yet  cofistantlj  aiming 
at  advancement. 

The  Scriptural— let  us  be  permitted  to 
use  the  word  Pauline — ideas  of  evil  and  its 
antagonist  Christian  perfection,  are  widely 
diflferent  from  those  of  monastic  Christian- 
ity.    In  St.  Paul  the  evil  principle  is  moral 
degeneracy ;    in   the  other,   the   moral   is 
blended  up  with  some  vague  notion  of  phy- 
sical corruption  ;  the  body  itself,  as  formed 
of  malignant  matter — of  matter  inherently 
antagonist   to  God — is   irreclaimably  cor- 
rupt.    In  the  one  system  the  aim  is  the  sup- 
pression of  the  evil  of  our  nature;  in  the 
other,  it  is  the  suppression  of  our  nature  it- 
self.    In  one  it  is  a  sin,  in  the  other  abso- 
lute perfection,  to  be  ivithout  natural  afiec- 
tion.     In  the  One,  females  make  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  mingled   community  ;  in 
the  other,  the  line  between  the  sexes,  as  if 
two  hostile  races  which  cannot  approximate 
without  pollution,  is  sternly  drawn.     In  the 
one  it  is  the  purification — in  the  other  the 
proscription,  the  utter  extinction  of  bodily 
emotion  which  is  virtue.     In  the  one  it  is 
the  unlawful — in  the  other  it  is  the  physi- 
cal act  of  procreation  of  children,  which  is 
sin.     Paul  will  keep  his  body  under;  An- 
tony the  hermit  paralyze  its  functions.     In 
the  one  case  sanctification  was  possible ;  in 
the  other,  extirpation  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    The  tenet  in  truth  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  though  that  body  was  to 
be  glorified  in  the  Resurrection,  might  al- 
most seem  a  protest  against  this  dunlisCic 
theory.     Nor  is  it  any  answer  that  the  mo- 
nastic churches,  who  thus  mingled  foreign 
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conceptions  with  the  primitive  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  still  retained  that  essential  tenet 
of  the  faiih;  it  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  fusion  of  two  systems,  that  In 
many  parts  they  should  be  irreconcileable 
and  contradictory.  The  mystic  Quietism, 
which  in  every  age  of  the  Church  has  been 
the  extreme  height  to  which  this  kind  of 
Christianity  has  soared,  and  soared  with 
such  sublimity  as  to  attract  some  of  the  no- 
blest and  purest  of  men,  has  been  but  the 
Platonic,  and  more  mystic  than  the  Platonic 
— the  Indian  triumph  of  mind  over  matter; 
the  absolute  annihilation  of  the  physical 
being. 

We  have  never  seen  that  Protest  of  the 
Baden  clergy  against  which  Mdhler  direct- 
ed his  laborious   refutation;  but  the  Fri- 
bourg  professors,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
controversy,  must  not   merely  have  been 
guilty  of  several  errors  as  to  dates  and  facts, 
(which    Mohler   triumphantly   adduces) — 
they  must  have  argued  their  cause  with  fee- 
bleness bordering  on  treachery,  if  they  aban- 
doned the  ground  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries without  making  a  firm  and  decisive 
stand      They  cannot,  surely,  have  omitted 
the  strong  passages  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  assert  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
of  the  apostles  and  vindicate  that  of  the 
clergy;  the  long  line  of  married    bishops 
which  might  be  produced  from  the  Ecclesi- 
astical   History   of  Eusebius   alone,  with 
some  even  from  the  later  annals  of  Socra- 
tes and  Sozomen  ;  the  direct  admission  of 
its  legality  by  Athanasius  (Epist.  ad  Dra- 
contium) ;  the  absence  of  prohibitory  terms 
even  in  Bnsil  and  Augustine.     The  asser- 
tion of  Jerome  that  it  was  the  universal 
practice  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  at  Rome,  to  ordain  only  unmarried  cler- 
gy, or  those  who  had  ceased  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  husbands,  must  be  qualified  by 
a  great  number  of  known  exceptions.     In 
the   West   itself  that   which   was  first  an 
usage,  more  or  less  rigidly  observed,  was 
first  hardened  into  a  law  by  Pope  Siricius 
(a.  o.  385).     This   decree   was  probably 
called  forth  by  the  progress  of  the  opinions 
of  Jovinian,  who,  as  did  Vigilantius,  strove 
in  vain  to  stem  the  overbearing  tendencies 
of  their  age;  and  from  that  time  it  may  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Western  Church — a  discipline  theo- 
retically maintained,  but  in  practice  con- 
stantly   violated  in   almost  every  part  of 
Europe. 

The  East  and  the  West,  as  is  well  known, 
came  to  a  decided  separation  on  this  great 
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point  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Either 
tbe  usRge  was  by  no  means  so  general  in  the 
East  during  tbe  fourth  century  as  Jerome 
intimates,  or  it  fell  into  desuetude,  or  was 
so  repugnant  to  the  elergy  that  at  a  later 
period  the  council  in  Trullo,  which  finally 
regulated  the  Eastern  practice,  demanded 
celibacy  only  from  the  bishop.  Such  h»s 
continued  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  reasons  for  this  difference 
seem  to  lie  on  the  surface.  lu  the  East  the 
monks  were  more  secluded  within  them- 
selves; they  dwelt  aloof  from  general  socie- 
ty ;  they  did  not  spread  as  in  the  West,  par- 
ticularly the  later  orders,  through  every 
rank;  ncr  wander  abroad  as  apostles  and 
missionaries,  hiul  later  as  mendicants  and 
preachers^  into  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
They  did  not  indeed  always  remain  in  their 
calm  contemplative  solitude ;  they  were 
fierce  partisans  in  religious,  sometimes  in 
civil  warfare;  they  rushed  from  their  caves 
in  Nitria,  or  their  cells  on  the  side  of  Athos, 
into  the  streets  of  Alexandria  and  Constan- 
tinople— and  by  their  surpassing  ferocity 
sometimes  almost  shamed  the  worst  cruelty 
of  the  rabble.*  But  they  acted  thus  in 
bodies,  and  on  occasions ;  they  were  not 
the  perpetual  busy  rivals  of  the  clergy  in 
every  district  and  in  every  parish.  But 
the  chief  cause  was  that  there  was  no  Pa- 
pacy— no  power  which  could  enforce  a  law 
contrary  to  the  general  sentiment  of  man- 
kind. Justinian,  a  sort  of  caliph,  who  al- 
most openly  assumed  and  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercised a  religious  as  well  as  civil  suprema* 
cy — who  legislated  for  the  clergy,  for  their 
mode  of  election,  their  position  and  duties, 
as  freely  as  with  respect  to  any  civil  ar- 
rangements of  the  empire — was  disposed  to 
limit  rather  than  favor  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  But  so  completely  had  the  lawful 
marriage  of  ihe  cjergy  become  a  tenet  of 
the  Greek  Church,  that  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it  was  one 
of  the  points  most  bitterly  bandied  to  and 
fro  as  a  mark  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy. 

In  the  West,  we  have  said,  from  the  time 
of  Pope  Siricius  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  the  law  of  the  Church;  but  it  was  a 
law  which  was  so  opposed  to  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  that  it  was  for  some 
centuries  eluded,  defied,  and  even  resisted 

*It  thig  what  is  called  <  stout-hearted  defence 
of  the  orthodox  faith,'  which,  with  other  monastic 
virtues,  reigned  among  the  quietly  succeeding 
^eoeraiioDs  of  ihe  Egyptian  cenobites  and  soUta* 
ries  ? — Ltfe  of  St.  Mamnan,  p.  120. 
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by  main  force.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
England  during  parts  of  the  Saxon  period, 
in  Germany,  if  we  receive  as  authority  the 
indignant  exclamations  of  the  high  advo- 
cates of  celibacy,  the  breach  was  at  least  as 
common  as  the  observance  of  the  rule.  If 
it  was  an  evil,  it  was  an  evil  of  vast  extent, 
and  inveterate  in  the  manners  of  the  clergy, 
against  which  Hildebrand  for  the  first  time 
wielded  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  with 
much  success.  Even  in  Italy  the  Lombard 
clergy,  especially  those  of  Milan,  boldly 
asserted  their  liberty  of  marriage ;  they  de- 
clared that  they  had  a  tradition  from  St. 
Ambrose  himself  (whom  the  Church  of 
Milan  professed  to  venerate  with  almost  as 
much  honor  as  Rome  did  St.  Peter)  which 
allowed  them  the  same  latitude  as  prevailed 
in  the  Greek  Church.  It  needed  the  swoEd 
of  a  fierce  crusader,  Herlembard,  to  hew 
asunder  the  bonds  which  united  the  clergy 
to  their  wives,  whom  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  hostile  party  to  brand  with  the  odious 
name  of  concubines,  while  they  retaliated 
on  the  unmarried  clergy  by  far  more  odious 
appellations.  Dut  the  history  of  this  Euro* 
pean  strife  is  yet  to  be  written  with  philo* 
sophic  equity  and  Christian  tenderness. 
On  the  Milanese  chapter  we  have  two  re* 
markable  authorities,  the  historians  Arnul- 
phus  and  Landulphus,  who  were  partisans 
of  the  married  clergy — the  most  curious 
perhaps. of  all  Muratori's  curious  collections 
of  mediaeval  history. 

Hildebrand,  a  wise  man  in  his  generation^ 
knew  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  through 
the  clergy  and  over  the  clergy,  depended  on 
their  celibacy ;  and  for  that  reason  alone 
to  the  extent  that  the  papacy  was  beneBcial 
to  mankind,  so  was  the  celibacy  of.  the 
clergy.  But  at  what  sacrifioe  this  advan- 
tage was  bought  can  only  be  estimated  by  a 
long  historical  disquisition,  which  for  the 
present  at  least  we  must  decline. 

But  even  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  may 
be  said,  for  other  times,  other  manners  :•— 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  according  to  all 
their  best  writers,  is  a  question  of  discipline, 
not  of  doctrine.  It  rests  on  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  is  repealable  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.  Nor  is  this  our  concern.^^ 
With  St.  Paul,  with  our  Lord  himself,  as 
we  humbly  and  reverently  believe,  the 
whole  is  a  simple  question  of  usefulnera 
(we  take  the  word  in  no  vulgar  or  debasing 
sense)  to  the  cause  of  God  and  man.  fiy 
Christendom,  without  the  pale  of  Rome  the 
relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  people  must  be 
considered   entirely  with  regard  to  their 
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fitness  for  their  high  calling — the  general 
fitness  of  the  whole  order,  not  of  an  individ- 
ual here  and  there  designated  for  some 
special  service,  or  called  upon  by  some  par- 
ticular exigencies  to  isolate  himself  from 
the  common  condition  of  his  order.  Take 
first  the  effect  of  celibacy  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  man.  Mohler  has  drawn  out  this 
argument  with  such  singular  fairness  end 
beauty  that  we  are  surprised  that  he  did  not 
convince  himself.  We  are  really  astonished 
as  we  survey  the  vague  and  false  metaphys- 
ics by  which  he  attempts  to  refute  his  own 
better  understanding,  and,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  suspect,  the  remonstrance  of  his 
own  heart. 

<The  power  of  selfishness  (sclbsl-sucht), 
which  is  inwoven  with  onr  whole  being,  is 
altogether  broken  by  marriage ;  and  by  de- 
grees love,  becoming  more  and  more  pure, 
takes  ila  place.  When  ihe  man  raarries  he 
gives  himself  up  entirely  to  another  being ;  in 
tliis  affair  of  life  he  first  goes  out  of  himself, 
and  inflicts  the  first  deadly  wound  on  his  ego- 
tism. By  every  child  with  which  his  marriage 
is  bledsed  Nature  renews  the  same  attack  on 
his  selfishness ;  the  man  lives  ever  less  for 
himaelCand  more,  even  wiihout being  disiinct- 
ly  conscious  of  it,  for  others ;  in  tlic  s  ime  de- 
gree as  the  family  increases  the  selfishness 
diminishes;  and  his  heart  expands  out  of  its 
former  narrow  excluBiveness.  What  agony 
during  the  sickness  of  the  wife ;  what  sadness 
when  the  children  are  in  danger!  Through 
all  this  the  feeling  becomea  more  pure,  more 
holy.  As  his  income  is  liberally  dispensed 
among  many,  so  his  whole  inward  life  is  shared 
among  them.  This  lamily  life  is  the  only 
strong  ground  from  which  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual becomes  more  public,  i.  e.  his  love 
becomes  more  full  and  expansive.  How  many 
new  relationships  and  connexions  are  not 
partly  the  immediate,  partly  the  more  remote 
consequence  of  marriage ;  in  the  love  to  the 
wife  all  her  relations  are  blended ;  by  and  bye 
the  sons  and  daughters  form  new  lies,  and  in 
the  like  proporiion  the  heart  of  the  Huher  ex- 
pands. The  canon  law  wisely  prohibited  in 
rude  times  the  marriage  of  relations,  even  in 
very  distant  degrees,  in  order  to  enlarge  that 
circle  of  connexions  which  to  uncivilized  and 
rude  natures,  which  were  always  disposed  to 
draw  back  within  themselves,  was  extremely 
difficulL  After  all  this  necessary  training,  the 
moral  strength  has  sufiioient  energy  to  love 
the  native  land  (das  vaterland)  and  then- 
mankind.  But  the  unmarried,  who  without 
observin?  these  gradations  indicated  by  nature, 
would  soar  at  once  to  the  utmost  height,  in 
fact  never  emancipates  himself  from  this  sel- 
fishness; he  attempts  the  flight  of  Icarus, 
which  is  sure  to  fad;  as  one  who  from  the 
lowest  step  of  a  ladder  would  with  one  spring 
rise  to  the  fifiieth,  does  not  only  get  no  higher 
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than  the  lowest,  but  sinks  powerless  to  the 
gronnd,  and  perhaps  has  not  the  courage  to 
make  a  new  attempt;  thus  is  H  with  the  an- 
married.  And  so  reason  shows  unanswerably 
what  doubtfnl  experience  leaves  uncertain, 
that  want  of  feeling  and  selfishness  necessari- 
ly cling  to  an  unmarried  life.' —  Werke^  vol.  i. 
p.  249. 

And  Mohler's  reply  to  this  is  a  subtle 
parodox,  that  the  love  of  wife  and  children 
is  but  disguised  selfishness ;  that  in  them 
we  love  but  ourselves;  as  if  friendship, 
patriotism,  we  venture  to  say  religion  itself 
may  not  by  the  same  argument  be  reduced 
to  pure  selfishness.  God  has  so  knit  to- 
gether our  temporal  and  eternal  interests, 
that  it  is  really  impossible,  however  our 
language  may  assume  a  lofty  tone,  or  we 
may  endea^'or  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  in- 
to a  higher  order  of  things,  that  we  should 
altogether  lose  sight  of  the  'reward  that  is 
set  before  us.' 

But  is  the  language  of  experience  so  un- 
certain on  this  point  t  Is  it  not  an  axiom 
confirmed  by  all  history,  that  those  who  arc 
most  severe  to  themselves  are  apt  to  be  most 
severe  to  others?  Where  did  persecution 
ever  find  its  most  willing  lictors — its  roost 
merciless  executioners?  Was  it  not  in  the 
convent  ?  Those  that  are  nightly  flogging 
themselves  are  least  scrupulous  in  applyihg 
the  scourge;  and  it  is  too  oflen  he  that 
would  suffer  death  for  the  faith  who  would 
inflict  death.  We  speak  of  the  system,  and 
we  appeal  to  history.  No  doubt  many  a 
meek  hermit  has  dwelt  aloof,  who,  with  his 
Bud  hist  aspirations  towards  absorption  into 
the  Deity,  felt  the  Budhist  sensitiveness 
with  regard  to  every  thing  having  life.  In 
many  cloisters  the  produce  of  the  sweat  of 
monkish  brows  has  been  distributed  in  lavish 
charity  to  the  poor.  In  many  mor^,  during 
times  of  religious  peace,  ^nd  when  no  ec- 
clesiastical passions  were  called  forth,  their 
boundless  hospitality,  their'  gentle  habit«, 
have  spread,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  holiness  around  them.  In  some, 
as  in  the  Benedictines  of  France  fisr  in- 
stance, that  best  praise  of  learning — its 
tendencv  to  soften  the  manners — has  been 
exemplified  in  the  highest  degree.  But  on 
the  great  general  principle  we  fearlessly 
appeal  to  the  whole  annals  of  the  Church. — 
Perhaps  the  monkish  institutes  should  have 
the  excuse,  or  the  palliation,  that  they  were 
composed  in  hard  times  for  bard  men.  But 
what  sentences  of  unfeeling,  unroitigaied, 
remorseless  cruelty  do  they  contain — what 
delight  do  they  seem  to  have  in  torturing  the 
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most  seasttive  fibres  of  the  heart — in  searing 
the  most  btameiess  emotions  of  human  na- 
ture !  And  we  must  take  the  freedom  to 
say,  that  in  all  the  semi-monkish,  or  rather 
ultra-monkish  literature,  which  is  now 
poured  out  upon  Protestant  England  with 
such  rapidity,  besides  the  arrogance,  there 
is  a  hardness,  a  harshness^  an  incipient 
cruelty  of  disposition^  which  in  such  gentle 
and  Christian  hearts  as  we  know  to  be 
among  the  writers,  can  only  be  the  efiect  of 
a  bad  and  unchristian  system.  They  stern- 
ly compel  themselves  to  theologic  hatred. — 
Their  biographies  are  strangely  at  issue 
with  their  motto—-*  Mansueti  hereditabunt 
terram  :' — the  meekfiecket! — the  humble 
Innocent  III.  1  From  this  text  the  teacher 
even  vindicates  an  interdict  by  which  a 
whole  people  was  consigned,  as  far  as  the 
privatiim  of  most  of  the  means  of  grace,  to 
everlasting  damnation  for  the  sins  of  their 
rulers  !  This  spirit,  we  grieve  to  say,  is 
not  confined  to  one  class  of  their  writings. 
We  hare  read,  for  instance,  high  admiration 
of  that  sanguinary  saint,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria. If  Laud,  we  should  say,  their  great 
hero,  or  rather  confe:(sor,  had  had  a  wife 
and  children,  he  would  neither  have  cut 
off  Prynne's  ears,  nor  lost  his  own  head. 

On  the  general  theory  we  will  go  further. 
They  are  txist  suited  to  minister  to  the 
sorrows  of  men  who  have  been  tried  by 
those  sorrows — . 

*  Haud  ignara  mali,  miaeris  succurrere  disco.' 

It  is  noL  in.  the  cell — it  is  not  even  in  the 
home  of  the  unmarried  pastor — that  deep 
sympathy  is  to  be  taught  for  the  afflicted 
parent  or  bereaved  father. 

*  He  talks  to  me  who  never  had  a  child.' 

Take  the  gentlest  village  cur^ — a  man  by 
nature  of  the  kindliest  heart,  and  that  heart 
8oi\ened  by  constant  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
books  of  quiet  devotion — heightened,  if  you 
will,  by  the  contemplation  of  His  image  on 
the  cross,  '  whose  sorrow  surpassed  all 
human  sorrow' — take  him  in  age  and  per- 
sonal familiarity  the  parent  of  his  flock — 
yet  there  is  one  school  in  which  his  barren 
heart  has  not  been  taught;  and  that  school 
will  give  more  real  experience,  more  skill 
in  healing  the  wounds  of  others,  more 
patient  sympathy,  more  truth,  and  therefore 
more  eloquence  of  language,  than  years  of 
secluded  study,  or  even  of  actual  intercourse 
with  the  untried  ills  of  life. 

In  our  Church,  and  in  all  churches  which 
have  rejected   the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
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there  are  some  advantages    which  in  our 
present  social   state  cannot  be  appreciated 
too  highly.     In  thousands  of  parishes   the 
clergyman's  wife  is  his  best  curate.     She  is 
not  merely  useful   as  multiplying  the  occa- 
sions of  mutual  kindness,  but  as  an   ad- 
ditional almoner,  as  the  best  instructress  in 
the  female  school.     Throughout  the  coun- 
try there  are  thousands  of  females  with  all 
the  gentleness    and  activity   of  sisters   of 
charity,   with  the  superior  good  sense  and 
tenderness  of  mothers  of  families,  minister- 
ing to  the  necessities  and   afflictions  of  the 
poor  as  females  alone  can  minister.     This 
quiet  and  noiseless  system'  of  beneficence 
is  so  completely  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is 
often  entirely  overlooked  in  such  discussions. 
Even  in  modern  missions   the   married 
will  not  be   less  steadfast,  or  more  safe   in 
his  high    calling,  than  the    unmarried. — 
There  will  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
still   they    are  exceptions.       Our   modern 
missions  are  rarely  among  fierce  and   war- 
like tribes,  such  as  were  encountered  by 
the  apostles  of  the  faith  in  the  earlier  and 
middle  ages  of  Christianity.     Among  such 
lawless  savages  a  female,  besides  the  actual 
hardships   under  which  her  feebler    frame 
might  have  sunk,  must  have  been  an  object 
of  deep  and  incessant  anxiety ;  her  perpet- 
ual exposure,  unprotected,  to   worse  evils 
than  pain  and  death,  would   proscribe  at 
once  such  enfeebling,   such   disqualifying 
companionship.     There  might,  indeed,  l^ 
imagined  a  female  of  that  rare  loftiness  and 
imposing  character   which  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  awe  and  sanctity  which  the 
ancient  Germans  attached  to  the   feminine 
character,  accompanying  the  first  mission- 
ary  on  the  banks  of  the   Elbe,  or   in   the 
depths  of  the  forest ;  a  Christian    Velleda 
might  have  gone  by  the  side  of  St.  Boniface, 
and  assisted  rather   than  embarrassed  bis 
great  work.     Female  influence  has  been  in 
various  ways  of  no  small  moment  in  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen ;    but  in  general 
the  missionary  must  have  confronted  dan- 
ger alone,  and   set  forth    unladen  with  a 
venture  at  once  so  precious  and  so  insecure, 
upon  his  perilous  voyage,     fiut  in  modern 
missions  there  are  rarely  hardships  which 
may  not  be  borne  by  the  missionary's  wife 
as  well  as  by  himself;  and  his  labors,  if  not 
actually  promoted,  are  rarely   impeded  by 
such  a  companion.     Tahiti  at  first  would 
have  been  a  delicate  mission  for  an  unmar- 
ried man;  most,  if  not  all,   of  the  pious 
men  who  have  labored   throughout  Polyne- 
sia have  been  accompanied  by  their  wives ; 
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and  the  Abb4  Dubois  might  be  quoted  on 
certain  dangers  to  which  unmarried  mis- 
sionaries were  especially  exposed  in  India. 
Nearly  all  successful  missionaries  in  the 
present  d^y  are  settlers  in  the  land  where 
they  have  gone  to  propagate  the  faith,  not 
itinerant  and  adventurous  wanderers  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  Their  family  binds  them  still 
more  closely  to  the  scene  of  their  labors. — 
But  these  questions  lie  rather  beyond  our 
present  consideration.  We  speak  of  the 
fixed  resident  clergy  of  an  Establ itched 
Church — each  in  his  bishopric,  his  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  or  his  parish,  holding  an 
important  position,  and  that  position  recog- 
nized and  defined,  in  the  social  system. 

Now  we  believe  that  the  silent  influence 
of  one  well-regulated  family — as  every  can- 
did person  of  whatever  creed  or  party  will 
admit  that  of  the  English  clergyman  usually 
to  be ;  not  abstaining  from  social  intercourse, 
but  not  its  slave,  with  the  great  Christian  vir- 
tues of  ordinary  life  quietly  displayed,  to 
have  been,  and  to  be,  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  many  social  influences  of  which 
ntore  is  thought  and  said.  Some  will,  no 
doubt,  have  the  foolish  vanity  of  vying  in 
expensive  habits  with  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bors ;  some  will  be  too  much  addicted  even 
now  to  field-sports;  others  may  be  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  care  and  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  families :  but  if  pomp 
and  profuse  expenditure  be  wrong  in  a 
churchman,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  English  clergy  inherit  whatever  can  be 
traced  among  them  of  such  habits  from 
their  predecessors,  the  unmarried  clergy  of 
former  times.  We  doubt  whether  the 
wives  and  families  of  modern  deans  con- 
sume more,  or  more  unprofitably,  as  far  as 
regards  the  interests  of  religion,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Church,  than  the  retainers, 
and  apparelled  steeds,  and  sumptcr  mules, 
of  the  lordly  abbots  of  other  days.  The 
love  of  field  sports  comes  lideally  down 
from  those  times  when  the  prior  or  the 
secular  priest  might  be  seen  with  his  hawk 
on  his  list  or  his  hound  in  a  leash ;  and 
however  the  nnrsery  windows  of  our  episco- 
pal palaces,  and  so  forth,  may  offend  the 
architectural  vision  of  Mr.  Pugin,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  their  withdrawal 
from  the  secular  business,  which,  though 
much  of  it  was  of  necessity  forced  upon 
them,  we  do  not  find  that  they  were  too 
eager  to  decline,  will  give  our  clergy  at 
least  as  much  time  as  is  usually  devoted  to 
their  domestic  concerns.  If  those  domes- 
tic concerns  are  regulated  acccording  to 
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St.  Paul's  precept,  they  arc  not  merely 
beneficial  to  society  as  patterns  of  the  ho- 
lier and  gentler  virtues,  but  the  growth  of 
well-conducted  Christian  families  is  per- 
petually infusing  into  the  mingled  mass  of 
society  a  leaven  of  sound,  honorable,  and 
religious  principle.  How  much  of  the 
good  old  household  virtue  of  England  is  due 
to  this  silent  influence !  How  ill  could 
we  spare  it  in  our  present  shilling  and  con- 
flicting state  of  society ! 

Other  considerations  are  closely  connect- 
ed with  this  great  expansion  of  Christian 
families  throughout  the  land.  That  which 
in  feudal  times  would  have  been  almost  an 
linmitigated  evil,  an  hereditary  clergy,  is 
now,  partially  as  it  exists,  of  great  advan- 
tage. The  families  of  the  clergy  furnish 
a  constant  supply  of  young  men,  trained  at 
least  by  early  respect  and  attachment,  if 
not  by  deep  and  home-bred  piety,  for  the 
service  of  the  Church  ;  and  yet  not  bearing 
that  undue  proportion  to  those  who  spring 
from  the  gentry,  from  other  professions, 
the  higher  tradesmen,  or  others,  as  to  form 
any  thing  like  a  caste.  In  these  days  of 
crowded  competition  for  every  occupation, 
at  least  every  occupation  held  in  respect, 
their  places  might  be  supplied  :  but,  if  they 
were,  we  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  by 
persons  equally  adapted  for  their  station. 

And  as  the  moral  and  social,  we  are  ful- 
ly persuaded  the  religious  influence  like- 
wise of  a  married  clergy  is  not  only  more 
extensive  and  lasting  but  of  a  more  pure 
and  practical  cast.  Jesuit  morality  would 
have  been  indignantly  and  instinctively  re- 
jected by  a  married  clergy ;  they  wonid 
have  perceived  at  once  its  deep  and  dele* 
terious  operation  on  all  the  first  principles 
of  active  life.  Even  cases  of  conscience 
have  gone  out  of  use  in  the  English  Church; 
and  though  some  of  our  great  writers  (as 
Jer.  Taylor,  in  his  '  Ductor  Dubitantium') 
applied  their  wonderful  powers  of  mind  to 
the  'science  of  casuistry,  honest  English 
good  sense,  and  English  practical  religioD, 
felt  with  Bishop  Butler, 

'  That  in  all  ordinary  cases  we  see  intuitive- 
ly at  first  view  what  is  our  duty,  what  is  the 
honest  part.  That  which  is  called  considerioc; 
what  is  our  duty  in  a  particular  caee  is  very 
o(\en  nothing  else  but  endeavoring  to  explain 
it  away.  Thus  those  coursea  which,  if  men 
would  fairly  attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  they  would  see  to  be  corruption, 
excess  oppression,  uncharitableness ;  tliese 
are  refinea  upon — Unngs  were  bo  and  so  cir- 
cumstantiatea— great  difficulties  are  raised 
about  fixing  bounds  and  degrees;  and  thos 
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every  moral  obligation  whatever  may  be  evad- 
ed Here  is  scope,  I  say,  for  an  unfair  mind 
to  explain  away  every  moral  obligation,  to 
itself.'— jgfp.  Butler^  Sermon  vii. 

There  are  other — the  worst  parts  of  this 
immoral  morality — from  which  the  beini? 
husbands  and  fathers  would  be  an  absolute 
security.  What  husband  and  father  could 
have  published  what  bishops  in  neighbor- 
ing countries  have  published  within  these 
few  years?  Must  he  nut  have  been  com- 
pelled to  conceal  fVom  his  wife  and  children 
that  which  he  sent  forth  with  his  name  into 
the  world  ? 

Shall  we  offend  if  we  say  that  the  secrets 
of  fraudulent  miracle  would  neither  be  safe, 
nor  would  they,  we  are  persuaded,  ever  have 
been  practised  to  a  great  extent  under  fe- 
male confidence  or  that  of  a  family  t  Men 
will  hazard  untruths  before  the  world,  for 
certain  objects,  which  they  would  not  (so 
sacred  is  truth  to  the  unperverted  heart  of 
man)  before  their  own  children.  The 
cloister  has  always  been  the  school,  the 
workshop  of  these  impostures;  they  have 
been  encouraged  by  a  clergy  standing  aloof 
from  the  world,  bound  together  by  what 
has  seemed  a  common  interest,  and  even 
by  mutual  rivalry.  The  more  the  clergy 
are  segregated  from  the  world,  the  stronger 
the  corporate  spirit;  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  from  history,  that  where 
one  of  these  false  miracles  has  been 
wrought  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  re* 
ligion,  twenty  have  been  wrought  for  the 
separate  power,  authority,  or  estimation  of 
the  clergy. 

But  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  it  is  ar- 
gued, is  the  great  guaranty  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  clergy  on  the  State.  '  So 
long,'  writes  Mohler,  *  as  it  flourished  in  the 
Church,  it  was  a  living  protest  against  the 
Church  permitting  itself  to  be  lost  in  the 
State,  even  for  this  reason,  because  celiba- 
cy will  for  ever  hold  fast  the  opposition  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vent the  merging  of  the  former  in  the  latter ; 
it  will  prevent  the  secularization  of  the 
Church,  and  uninterruptedly  frustrate 
the  mistaken  attempts  formerly  begun  by 
some  particular  Church  rulers  to  subject 
the  State  to  the  Church.'  Mohler  is  too 
much  of  a  German  to  be  a  Hildebrandine, 
like  some  of  our  modern  English  writers. — 
But  we  have  an  importunate  and  trouble- 
some propensity  to  inquire  the  distinct  and 
practicable  meaning  of  terms,  even  though 
they  pass  current  among  writers  of  the 
highest  authority.    '  The  independence  of 


the  Church'  has  a  lofty  and  comtnanding 
sound;  it  appeals  to  generous  and  disinter- 
ested emotions ;  it  seems  to  be  a  calm  and 
dignified  assertion  that  God  is  to  be  obeyed 
rather  than  man — that  religious  are  to  be 
predominant  over  temporal  motives,  eterni- 
ty over  time.  Erastianism  again  is  a  word 
of  sinister  and  ill-sounding  import;  it  must 
contain  some  dire,  latent  heresy.  But  what 
does  it  mean  f  What  sense  does  it  now 
bear  to  Statesmen  or  to  Churchmen  who 
are  most  conscientiously  determined  to 
carry  right  principles  into  firm  and  consis- 
tent action  t  In  plain  truth,  all  our  theories 
of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Church — whether  with  excel- 
lent Dr.  Arnold  in  some  unexplained  and 
inexplicable  manner  we  make  tne  State  the 
Church— or,  like  other  high-minded  and 
high-toned  writers,  we  keep  them  as  dis- 
tinct and  antagonist  powers-^utterly  break 
down  when  we  attempt  to  apply  them  to 
the  existing  order  of  things.  Let  thjs  fra- 
mers  of  ecclesiastical  Utopias  dream  over 
whatever  unreal  Past  or  impossible  Future 
it  pleases  imagination  to  patron ize-^but 
this  state  of  things,  we  presume  to  say,  ' 
arises  necessarily  out  of  the  constitution  and 
progressive  developement  of  man,  and 
therefore  out  of  God's  appointment.-  If  it 
has  its  evils,  in  God's  name  let  us  labor  to 
remedy  or  to  allay  those  evils  in  the  best 
practicable  manner.  But  it  has  likewise 
its  inestimable  blessings,  for  which  in  God's 
name  let  us  show  our  gratitude. 

What  is  meant  by  the  independence  of 
the  Church  upon  the  State?  We  appre- 
hend that  there  is  now  no  country,  or  hardly 
any  country  in  Europe,  where  the  clergy 
even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  how- 
ever in  theory  some  may  profess  their  ad- 
miration for  what  they  hold  up  as  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  of  Bellarmine  and  Mariana, 
would  pretend  to  be  a  separate,  self-ruled 
caste,  superior  to  all  the  obligations,  and 
free  from  all  the  restraints  of  citizens. — 
For  all  offences  against  the  laws  they  are 
amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals;  they  hold, 
where  they  still  hold  landed  estates  or 
property,  on  the  common  legal  tenure  of 
the  country ;  they  are  liable  to  public  bur- 
thens ;  they  owe  allegiance  to  the  sovereign ; 
and  are  bound  bv  all  the  enactments  of 
constitutional  authority.  This  common 
allegiance  they  owe  in  return  for  the  com- 
mon protection  of  the  law.  So  far,  then, 
no  independence  belongs  to  the  clergy  be- 
yond any  other  members  of  the  same  coro«- 
munity. 
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The  independence  of  the  Church,  then, 
18  the  right  of  propagating  and  maintaining 
Christian  truth,  whether  by  direct  teaching 
or  by  its  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies. 
This  is  indeed  to  a  certain  extent  a  right, 
and  more  than  a  right — a  solemn  duty — in 
every  one  whom  God  has  gifted  with  powers 
for  such  a  work ; — but  it  is  a  right  pecu- 
liarly vested  in  the  clergy,  who  have  sol- 
emnly dedicated  themselves  to,  and  are 
recognized  as  exercising,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  this  great  public  function.  This 
independence  is  grounded  on  the  great  law 
of  Christian  liberty,  which  is  superior  in  its 
claims  on  the  conscience  to  all  other  law — 
the  law  by  which  all  are  bound  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  and  must  be  an  abstract  omnipo- 
tence in  the  laws  of  the  land — a  supremacy, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  each  state, 
vested  in  a  monarch,  a  senate,  or  in  a  pop- 
ular assembly ;  and  extreme  state-necessity 
may  justify  the  suspension  of  this  as  of  all 
other  inalienable  rights.  But  that  state- 
necessity  must  be  clear,  urgent,  irresistible  ; 
the  civil  polity  must  be  in  actual,  in  immi- 
nent danger.  Where  Church  and  State  from 
separate  become  antagonist  powers,  there 
is  something  wrong  or  unnatural,  something 
out  of  the  usual  course — on  one  side  or 
the  other  usurpation  or  injustice.  When  a 
man's  civil  and  religious  duties  are  brought 
into  collision,  either  the  State  is  unneces- 
sarily interfering  with  Christian  liberty,  or 
the  Church  has  advanced  some  pretensions 
beyond  her  proper  province. 

This  state  of  things  at  once  appears  in 
the  early  history  of  Christianity.  The  ab- 
stract supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  Romans— 
those  idolaters  of  law — had  vested  by  the 
change  of  their  constitution  in  the  empenir. 
In  him,  however  tyrannical  he  might  be, 
was  the  full,  unlimited  sovereignty  over  all 
mankind.  This  sovereignty  was  first  put 
forth  against  the  Christians,  afterwards  in 
their  behalf,  or  in  behalf  of  one  class  of 
Christians  against  another.  The  emperor 
now  of  his  sole  will  forbade  men  to  be 
Christians;  now  commanded  them  to  be 
Christians ;  this  year  to  be  Arians,  next 
year  to  be  Trinitarians.  If  there  had  been 
an  absolute  state-necessity, — if  either 
Christians  or  Heathens,  Arians  or  Trini- 
tarians, had  been  undoubtedly  and  irre- 
claimably  enemies  of  public  order  and 
peace — if,  as  they  were  at  first  wrongfully 
accused,  they  had  infringed  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  social  morality,  had  been  canni- 
bals, and  from  their  religion  itself  devoted 
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to  horrible  crimes*— then  the  justice  of  their 
persecution  would  have  been  unimpeacha- 
ble ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  in  either  reli- 
gion, either  in  Christianity  before  the  days  of 
Constantine,  or  in  heathenism  after  the  days 
of  Theodosius,  to  prevent  men  from  being 
good  subjects  and  orderly  citizens,  all  in- 
terference was  unjustifiable  tyranny — ty- 
ranny which  they  were  bound  to  oppose,  at 
least  by  passive  resistance. 

So  far  on  these  abstract  principles  of  in- 
dependence ;  and,  undoubtedly,  nhere  this 
collision  between  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  and  the  proper  liberty  of  conscience, 
or  the  liberty  to  the  clergy  of  exercising  its 
high  functions,  was  inseparable  from  the  or- 
der of  things — or  even  likely  to  be  frequent 
—  an  unmarried  clergy,  being  freed  from  so- 
cial ties,  might  have  greater  courage  to 
resist,  and  to  resist  to  the  death,  this  intol- 
erable state-despotism.  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  if  more  hardy  asserters  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Church,  they  would  be 
more  dangerous  enemies  to  the  proper  su- 
premacy of  the  State.  If  the  tender  char- 
ities of  life  would  weaken  the  heart  of  the 
Christian,  so  their  absence  would  harden 
and  make  more  inflexible  that  of  the  ambi- 
tious and  usurping  churchman.*  Mobler, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  endeavored  to 
anticipate  this,  and  adduced  as  examples  of 
the  independence  of  a  celibate  clergy,  even 
in  front  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  the 
friar  Minorites,  and  the  asserters  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  against  the 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Pspacy.  The 
fact  of  such  resistance  is  true :  but  what 
follows  t  That  these  pretensions  were  so 
at  war  with  the  common  sense  and  reason 
of  mankind,  that  they  provoked  rebellion 
even  among  the  subjects  of  the  Papacy  ;  they 
were  resisted  by  some  of  the  clergy  who 
lived  under  the  general  law  of  c«*libacy ; 
but  celibacy  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  their  resistance.  The  married  Protes- 
tant clergy  of  France  might  be  strengthened 
in  their  Protestantism  by  their  attachment 
to  their  wives  and  families  ,*  but  neither  did 

•  Furono  biasiuiati  li  Li»gati  d*  liaver  lascmto 
ditfputar  quento  articolo,  come  pericoJoso  :  esMinda 
ccwa  chiara  olie  coll'  introduzione  del  matrimoQio 
de'  Preti,  si  farebbe  che  tuiti  vohassero  I'afieito 
et  amor  loro  alle  mogli,  a  figli,  e  per  contt^tntM 
tUla  easa^  ed  mlU  patria  :  onde  cetaarebbe  la  de- 

Sendenza  stretta  che  V  ordine  Clericale  lia  con  la 
ede  Apostolica,  e  tanto  sarrebbe  conceder  iJ  ma- 
trimonio  a  Preti,  quunto  distrugger  la  liierarcbia 
EcclfBiattica,  e  ridur  il  Pontifice  cbi  non  fotae 
pid  ch^  Vescovo  di  Roma.— Fra  Paolo,  fitor.  d«l 
Con.  dlTrento,  Lib.vU. 
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the  democratical  opposition  of  that  branch 
of  the  Franciscans,  nor  the  aristocratic  op- 
position of  the  higher  French  clergy,  rise 
out  of,  nor  was  it  strengthened  or  supported 
by,  their  celibacy:  in  the  former  it  was 
much  more  connected  with  their  ?ows  and 
habits  of  poverty ;  in  the  latter  with  their 
adulatory  exaltation  of  the  French  Crown. 
It  is  singular  enough,  that  while  M6hler  is 
holding  up  this  independence  of  the  older 
Dupin,  and  Bossuet,  and  Flenry,  as  a  no« 
ble  testimony  of  the  effects  of  celibacy,  the 
celibate  clergy  of  France,  with  Cardinal 
Bonald  at  their  head,  are  condemning  most 
solemnly  the  work  of  M.  Dupin,  a  layman, 
who  asserts  the  Galilean  liberties. 

But  how  far  n  this  natural  and  unaliena- 
ble independence  of  the  Church  limited  or 
compromised  by  its  becoming  an  Et$tab- 
lished  Church,  recognized  by  the  Constitu* 
tion,  directly  endowed  or  paid  by  the  State 
as  the  Church  of  France,  or  holding  prop- 
erty under  the  protection  of  the  common 
laws,  and  having  the  guaranty  of  law  for 
whatever  gifts  or  bequests  it  may  receive 
from  the  piety  of  its  disciples  ?  It  is  the 
plain  duty  of  every  Christian  to  provide,  in 
his  proportion,  for  public  worship,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  ministers  of 
religion.*  But  in  whatever  form,  and  to 
whatsoever  amount,  this  provision  may  be — 
if  it  is  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  precari- 
ous safeguard  of  the  individual  conscience 
— if  the  payment  ceases  to  be  voluntary — 
if  it  be  secured  by  statute  as  a  legal  claim, 
or  as  a  corporate  inheritance,  assessed  and 
levied  by  legal  authority — it  cannot  at  once 
be  under  and  above  lawi  How  far  then  has 
the  State,  if  the  religion  of  the  Church  be 
that  of  the  whole  people,  or  even  of  a  domi- 
nant majority,  a  right  to  interfere ;  either  as 
the  general  guardian  of  property— which  is 
to  a  certain  extent  the  creation  of  the  State, 
and  which  it  must  not  permit  to  be  divert- 
ed from  its  legitimate  purposes;  or  as  itself 
constituting  the  Church  (minus  the  clergy,) 
and  to  nomine  bound  to  maintain  this  prop- 
erty in  perpetuity  for  its  sacred"  uses?— 
When  the   Church  thought  itself  strong 

*  We  find  that  we  have  now  a  new  champion 
of  the  divine  right  of  tithes.  '  The  tenth  part  of 
every  man's  fixed  income  has  been  by  God*8  ordi- 
nance devoted  to  Him  ever  since  the  creation  ; 
Christian  kings  gave  it  fVom  the  revenues  of  all 
their  lands,  and  such  was  regularly  paid  so  long  »p 
income  was  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  land 
alone.  Merchants  and  manufacturers,  however, 
never  paid  it  out  of  their  revenue  ;  they  always 
cheated  G<»d,  and  do  so  to  this  day.*— Jfr.  Henry 
Drumnumd's  Utitr  to  Sir  R.  Inglu, 
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enough  to   maintain  Church  property  by 
Church  censures  alone — when  the  dangei 
lay  in  the  treachery  of  their  own  body,  who 
might  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  Church  to  the  interests  of  their  fam^ 
ily — then  there  certainly  was  a  strong  argtt*> 
meut  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.     A 
married  clergy — in  the  endeavor  to  make 
that  hereditary  in  their  own  families,  which 
was    rightfully    hereditary    according    to 
Church  descent — would  probably  not  only 
have  diminished  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
sacerdotal  order— ^ven  though  counteract* 
ed  by  the  monastic  spirit,  which  was  con* 
stantly  bringing  large  revenues  into  the 
Church — but  they  might  have  reduced  il 
far  too  low  for  the  times.  Not  that  this  dan* 
ger  has  been  absolutely  prevented  by  the 
Hildebrandine  Law.     Episcopal,  and  still 
more.  Papal  nepotism  has  preyed  in  quiel 
on  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  with  almost 
as  much  rapacity  as  could  hare  been  feared 
from   parental   affection.     The  great  and 
wealthy  houses  of  Rome,  which  bear  the 
family  name  of  almost  each  successive  pope 
(though  many  of  these  popes  were  of  mean 
origin),  could  hardly  have  been  founded  ex* 
cept  either  by  direct  alienation  of  the  eih 
tatee  of  the  see,  or  at  least  the  diversion  of 
its  actual  revenues  for  the  time  from  theit 
designed  and  avowed  uses.     But  to  return 
— ^that  in   most  countries  in  Europe  the 
State  has  been  tempted  by  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  Church,  or  of  ecclesiastical  bodief» 
to  abuse  its  power   for  plunder  and  confis* 
cation,  is  no  argument  against  the  proper 
control  of  the  State.     The  laws  of  Eng- 
land,   which   prevent   the    alienation    ol 
Church  or  Chapter  property  to  private  uses^ 
will  hardly  deserve  the  unpopular  name  of 
Erastianism.     This  is  at  least  a  more  sim- 
ple and  more  safe  measure  than  trusting 
altogether  to  the  superior  integrity,  or  the 
devotion  of  an  unmarried  clergy  to  the  i»* 
terest  of  their  order,  or  the  good  of  the 
Church,  over  that  of  a  married  clergy. 

What  part  of  the  independmee  oftkt 
rhrgy^  which  is  salutary  either  for  then^ 
selves  or  for  mankind — what  part  of  their 
legitimate,  their  beneficial  influence— is 
more  conscientiously  guarded,  more  strenih- 
ously  exercised  by  an  unmarried  than  by  a 
married  ministry  ?  A  married  clergy  wUI 
always  (from  being  an  order,  especially  if 
an  endowed  order)  have  as  much  of  the 
corporate  spirit  as  is  good  for  them  and  (or 
the  laity.  It  never  has  been  wanting  (it* 
excess  has  rather  been  complained  of)  in 
the  English  Church.    The  double  allegi- 
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ance  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  temporal  sove* 
reign,  we  hold,  in  the  present  day,  to  be 
almost  a  harmless  fiction  of  ecclesiastical 
law.     In  this  sense  we  would  speak  with 
our  friend  Mr.  Carlyle,  if  we  may  without 
offence,  of  that '  chimera  the  Pope.'     The 
ultra-montane    doctrines    of   the    French 
clergy  are  the  growth  of  France,  not  of 
Rome ;  their  Jesuitism  is,  we  are  satisfied, 
at   bottom    more  political   than  religious; 
it    is    anti-revohitionary,  and   anti-revolu- 
tionary even  to  abject  absolutism,  though 
at  present  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
rather  than  merely  papal.     It  is  inclined  to 
repudiate  the  Gallican  liberties,  because 
those  liberties  are  asserted  by  the  ruling 
party   in  the  State.      In   other  parts  of 
kurope  the  movement  is  more  decidedly 
religious ;  but  we  greatly  doubt,  though  its 
more  powerful  and  zealous  partisans  may 
themselves  sternly  embrace  and  rigidly  en- 
force clerical  celibacy,  whether  eventually 
this  question  may  not  become  the  ground- 
work of  a  more   formidable  schism  than 
has  yet  divided  the  Western  Church.     Ap- 
pealing, indeed,  to  later  history,  we  cannot 
aee  that  the  clergy  of  England,  or  of  Pro- 
testant countries  in    general,   have   been 
more  subservient  to  the  State  (to  the  Crown 
as  head  of   the    State)  than  the  unmar- 
ried courtly  prelates  of  France  or  Spain. 
The  latter  may  have  obtained  greater  pow- 
er, because  the  priestly  character  was  more 
awful,  and  they  still  maintained  something 
of  that  intellectual  superiority  which  had 
belonged  to  them  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  the  claims  of  ten  hungry 
children  or  the  ambition  of  a  luxurious 
wife  would  have  sharpeued  their  conten- 
tion or  subtilised  their  intrigues  for  court 
/avor  and  preferment.    The  '  sufferings '  of 
the  married  clergy  in  England  in  the  days 
of  Cromwell  were  no  doubt  greater  than  they 
would  have  been,  bad  they  been  unmar- 
ried ;  but  they  were  not  borne  with  less 
neeknesa  and  resignation.      We  do  not  re- 
member how  many  of  theseven  Bishops  were 
married,  bot  they  all  went  to  the  Tower 
with  the  same  submissive  dignity.     The 
direct  power  of  the  Crown    at    to  the 
Church,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  for 
instance,  may  be  greater  in  England  than 
in  most  Roman  CathoFic  countries;  but 
the  actual  power  has  always  been  as  great 
wherever  the  Crown  was  strong : — witness 
Aoatria,  witness  even   France.     Had  our 
bishops  been  unmarried,  they  would   not 
the  less  have   been  appointed,  in  former 
days,  through  parliamentary  influence  or 
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miuisterial  caprice.  No  part  of  our  pre- 
sent ecclesiastical  system,  which  is  de- 
nounced as  Erastian,  is  affected  by  this 
question  of  discipline — neither  the  royal  or 
parliamentary  supremacy  originally  recog- 
nized, and  ratified  in  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity— nor  the  more  recent  parliamentary 
measures  relating  to  Church  property — nor 
those  for  the  relief  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  National 
Church. 

Looking,  indeed,  entirely  towards  home, 
we  will  neither  disguise  nor  deny  some  in- 
cidental advantages  which  might  arise  at 
least  from  voluntary  clerical  celibacy.  We 
as  little  incline  to  compulsory  marriage, 
compulsory  even  by  the  mild^  influence  of 
persuasion,  as  to  compulsory  celibacy  :  we 
are  not  such  zealous  anti-Malthusians  as  to 
wish  to  weaken  the  check  of  forethought. 
The  clergy  are  not  merely  as  much  bound  aa 
any  other  men — they  should  be  more  strong- 
ly bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence 
than  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  with  whom 
indeed  themselves,  considering  their  station, 
are  too  often  to  be  numbered  :  if  they  mar- 
ry without  provision  for  the  future,  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  for  the 
luxury  of  domestic  happiness  by  personal 
privation,  and  not  by  impairing  ibeir  small 
means  of  usefulness.  For  this  reason  we 
look  with  great  apprehension  to  the  temp- 
tations held  out  through  the  multiplication 
of  very  small  benefices  by  the  recent  ec- 
clesiastical arrangements.  If  young  men, 
impressed  with  the  wretched  state  of  the 
lower  population  in  our  large  towns,  shall 
deny  themselves  that  luxury  in  order  more 
entirely  to  devote  themselves  and  their 
worldly  means  to  their  mission,  and  shall 
find  that  they  have  strength  to  adhere  to 
their  purpose,  who  will  refuse  to  admire 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  such  Chris- 
tian lovet  But  this,  as  its  sole  merit  con- 
sists in  the  conscientious  conviction  and 
sel Menial  of  individuals — so  it  must  stand 
without,  and  high  above,  any  general  rule. 
All  its  dignity  arises  out  of  its  spontane- 
ousness ;  the  self-dedication  is  its  one  claim 
to  Christian  reverence. 

Some  transitory  folly  and  vanity  may  un- 
der our  present  ordinary  system  beset  the 
path  of  the  clergyman  in  the  opening  of 
his  career,  which  he  might  escape  if  he 
were  known  to  be  one  to  whom  the  softer 
sympathies  of  our  nature  are  interdicted  bj 
a  stern  and  irrepealable  law.  The  sensation 
produced  in  a  village,  or  even  a  town,  bj 
the  appearance  of  a  young,  perhaps  hand- 
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some,  andoubtedly  eloquent  curate,  may 
Dot  be  quite  purely  spiritual :  the  youns;  la- 
dies are  seized  with  more  than  usual  warmth 
of  devotioQ — they  are  even  more  than  ordi- 
narily attentive  in  the  church — they  become 
remarkably  active  in  their  visits  among  the 
poor — and  f^reatly  interested  in  charitable 
societies.  But  this  does  not  last  long — ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  cases :  the  comely  cu- 
rate makes  his  choice,  and  settles  down  into 
the  quiet  and  exemplary  husliand  aud  fa- 
ther. 

Still  we  must  not  behold  our  young  and 
moderately-beneficed  clergyman  in  the  Brst 
blameless  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness 
only ; — we  must  look  forward  to  the  pres- 
sure of  domestic  cares  and  anxieties.  The 
provision  for  the  growing  family  more  and 
more  occupies  the  thoughts,  and  withdraws 
them  from  the  higher  caliing.  The  scanty 
income  must  be  more  exclusively  devoted 
to  these  imperious  claims,  or  eked  out  by 
pupils,  or  tome  other  occupation.  This 
is  an  evil,  undoubtedly,  to  be  set  against 
the  enormous  amount  of  good,  arising  out 
of  the  removal  of  an  unnatural  restriction 
— a  restriction  which,  when  enforced,  has 
been  enforced  only  by  a  severe  struggle — 
where  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  a  less 
rigid  period  of  morals,  then  most  fearfully 
demoralizing;  and  likewise  against  the  oth- 
er blessings  which  a  married  clergy  confer 
on  a  Christian  community. 

On  a  broad  and  general  view  even  of  this 
maintenance  part  of  the  question,  as  it  works 
practically  among  ourselves,  there  are  many 
incidental  advantages  which  the  merest  util- 
itarian must  allow  to  counterbalance  the 
afflicting  penury,  or  at  least  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, of  many  among  our  parochial 
clergy.  Such  inquirers  must  consider  not 
only  how  much  Church  wealth  (we  mean 
ureal tb  arising  out  of  the  offerings  or  endow- 
ments received  by  a  clergy)  is  thus  to  a 
certain  extent  withdrawn  from  church  uses 
strictly  so  called;  but  also  how  much  tem- 
poral wealth  is  brought  into  the  Church  by 
the  present  system,  and  devoted  to  what 
may  fairly  be  called  church  uses;  the  bet- 
ter maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the  charities, 
and  even  in  some  cases  the  adornment  of 
the  sacred  edifices.  In  a  word,  how  many 
of  the  Gnglish  clergy  spend  far  more  of 
their  own — first  on  their  professional  edu- 
cation, afterwards  in  the  sphere  of  their 
professional  duty — than  they  ever  receive 
from  it !  This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the 
respect  in  which  the  profession  is  held. 
But  how  many  such  valuable  men  would  be 


repelled  if  they  had  to  make  the  further 
sacrifice  of  domestic  life  1 

In  fine,  you  may  make  a  sect,  you  may 
make  a  brotherhood,  by  imposing  any  test, 
however  above  nature  or  contrary  to  nature : 
and  your  sect  or  your  brotherhood  will  rise 
and  fall  as  did  all  the  monastic  orders,  with 
sudilen  accesses  and  gradual  paralyses  ofi 
zeal — but  that  was  immaterial ;  whether 
the  succession  was  kept  up,  or  how  the 
succession  was  kept  up,  regarded  the  or- 
der alone.  But  you  cannot  so  make  or 
maintain  an  order  of  clergy — an  order 
which  must  be  supplied  in  culd  as  well  as 
excited,  in  rationalizing  as  well  as  in  enthu- 
siastic  times.  You  cannot  calculate  on  a 
sustained  and  perpetual  effort  to  subdue 
and  extirpate  nature.  To  recruit  a  clergy 
who  are  to  influence  every  class,  cope  with 
every  adversary,  meet  the  wants  of  a  vast 
population  in  various  degrees  of  intelligence 
and  advancement,  you  must  not  look  merely 
to  the  rare  and  heroic  virtues  of  which  our 
nature  affords  specimens.  You  must  dis- 
qualify  none  who  might  be  useful,  by  un- 
necessary restrictions;  you  must  conde- 
scend to,  rather  than  haughtily  proscribe, 
human  weakness.  A  clergy  all  burning 
zeal,  all  vehement  enthusiasm,  all  restless 
activity,  would  be  a  questionable  blessing 
to  any  country  :  extreme  fanaticism,  extrav- 
agant superstition,  alone  would  raise  the 
more  ambitious  and  enterprising  above  the 
high  level.  But  among  a  sober  and  prac- 
tical people  like  ourselves  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  strong  counterpoise  of  modera- 
tion, good  sense,  and  practical  wisdom* 
Imperfect  Christians  as  we  are,  we  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  fiery  missionaries  every 
two  or  three  years  to  reclaim  us  from  our 
heathenism,  and  to  teach  us  anew  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  our  faith.  The  constant 
infusion  of  youth  into  our  clerical  body  it 
of  itself  (independent  of  sectarian  rivalry) 
enough  to  keep  us  alive — of  youth  which  in 
its  generous  ardor  will  be  always  looking 
out  for  some  new  principles  which  are  to 
regenerate  mankind  :  who  have  been  Evan- 
gelicals— are  now  Puseyites — in  ten  years 
may  be  Arnoldines. 

The  clergy  in  general  must  partake  of 
the  character  of  the  people.  Without  as- 
suming Lord  Clarendon's  well-known  re- 
proach on  the  professional  narrowness  of 
mind  and  unfitness  for  the  affairs  of  life  to 
be  quite  obsolete — admitting  the  contractp 
ing  influences  of  seclusion  in  country  cures 
(if  railroads  will  allow  the  deepest  dells  or 
the  wildest  mountain  hamlet  to  be  secluded) 
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— ^the  conscientious  confinement  of  their 
minds  to  one  class  of  literature — the  occu- 
pation of  their  whole  thoughts  by  the  severe 
duties  of  their  calling — the  temptation  of 
breaking  up  into  small  sets  and  clerical 
cliques — still  it  is  impossible  that  our  cler- 
gy should  not  partake  of  the  general  intelli- 
'jgence,  or  that  they  should  keep  themselves 
entirely  aloof  from  the  general  movement  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  great  trial  of  the  English  clergy — 
the  test  of  their  fitness  for  the  English  peo- 
ple— is  a  distinct  perception  of  their  actual 
position  as  regards  the  rest  of  society.  This 
perception  must  be  realized,  notwithstand- 
ing every  attempt  to  bewilder  them  into  a 
false  idea  of  that  superiority  which  they 
may  and  ought  to  possess,  by  skilful  appeals 
to  theif  pride,  by  artfully  disguised  sugges- 
tions of  self-sufficiency,  and  by  perpetual 
persuasives  that  in  the  most  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  authority  they  are  magliify- 
ing  God,  and  not  themselves.  The  real 
danger  of  the  recent  movement  in  the 
Church  is  the  total  isolation  of  the  clergy 
from  the  sympathies,  from  the  hearts,  and 
from  the  understandings  of  the  people.  The 
energizers  of  the  hour  are  a  mere  unintelli- 
gible enigma  to  the  popular  mind. 

We  know  very  well  all  the  sounding  com- 
mon-places that  will  be  evoked  by  what  we 
ire  about  to  say — but  we  cannot  afford 
space  to  forestall  them ;  it  is  our  simple  du- 
ty to  look  steadily  into  the  state  of  the  world 
around  us,  and  declare  the  results  of  our 
investigation.  The  party  to  whom  we  al- 
lude have  been  straining  themselves  in  a 
vain  effort  to  resuscitate  a  dead  system  of 
things.  The  clergy  can  no  longer  com- 
mand— but  they  may  persuade  with  irresist- 
ible force;  their  persuasion,  however,  must 
be  purely  moral  and  religious,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  sacerdotal  persuasion. 
Many  causes,  none  indeed  which  ought  to 
make  us  despair  of  their  proper  and  legiti- 
mate influence,  have  altered  their  position. 
They  no  longer  stand  alone  on  an  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  a  religious  eminence.  The 
awe  in  which  they  were  invested  as  wiser 
as  well  as  holier  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
has  passed  away ;  they  are  not  the  exclu- 
sive, or  even  in  any  peculiar  degree  the  pre- 
eminent cultivators  of  letters,  of  arts,  or  of 
philosophy.  The  mass  of  the  clergy  are, 
no  doubt,  and  must  henceforward  be,  infe- 
rior lit  general' knowledge  to  many  of  the 
laity  in  their  respective  parishes ;  and  if,  on 
the  strength  of  their  position,  on  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  ordination,  they  pretend  to  aa- 
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sume  a  superiority  which  they  cannot  sup- 
port; if  where  they  are  not  intellectually 
superior,  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
entirely  to  their  religious  guidance — nay, 
if,  being  conscious  of  high  talents,  they  do 
not  exercise  even  that  guidance  with  the 
modesty  which  ought  always  to  belong  to 
youth — which  (to  say  truth)  is  very  rarelj 
wanting  when  the  mind  is  really  strong — 
but  which  is  in  fact,  the  surest  pledge  of 
the  real  Christian  temper  and  spirit — they 
will  lo^  their  proper  power,  by  straining 
afler  that  which  is  unattainable — which  nei- 
ther is  nor  can  again  be  their  prerogative. 

The  knell  of  ecclesiastical  authority  has 
rung :  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
notwithstanding  its  large  apparent  increase 
in  many  quarters — and  great  is  still  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  men — its  power 
is  a  phantom.  It  is  now  a  great  confederacy 
working  together  for  a  common  end;  not 
a  body  wielded  at  will,  and  governed  and 
directed  in  all  its  movements  by  a  despotic 
Head. 

The  Pope  holds  Rome  through  the  great 
powers  of  Europe ;  if  they  were  to  with- 
draw their  support,  his  own  subjects  would 
reduce  him,  as  they  often  attempted  of  old 
but  always  failed,  to  a  simple  bishop ;  if  in- 
deed young  Italy  would  still  endure  his 
presence.  The  kings,  who  were  of  old  his 
vassals,  are  his  masters.  In  Austria  the 
Church  is  the  servant  of  the  state :  it  has 
never  shaken  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  it 
by  Joseph  II.  What  may  be  called  the 
spiritual  mandates  of  the  Pope  are  obeyed, 
even  in  Italy,  according  to  the  good  will  of 
the  sovereign  princes.  He  attempted  to  in- 
terdict the  scientific  meetings  in  Italy;  they 
ha^e  been  held  in  Tuscany,  in  the  Austri- 
an States,  and  even  in  Turin — ^this  year 
they  assemble  in  Naples.  Even  the  pony 
despot  of  Modena  has  invited  them.  In 
Spain  the  work  of  spoliation,  the  seculari- 
zation at  least  of  conventual  property,  has 
hardly  condescended  to  notice  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Roman  pontiff.  In<terma- 
ny  Roman  Catholicism  is  still  strong :  it  is 
strong  in  the  old  poetical  an<l  esthetic  feel- 
ings of  the  people  in  some  parts,  among  the 
men  of  letters,  the  artists  ;  it  is  strong  as 
the  badge  and  distinction  of  one  of  the  greac 
political  divisions,  of  the  Austrian  as  coun- 
terbalancing the  Prussian  power  ;  it  it 
strong  in  the  contentions  of  its  adversaries, 
in  the  three  main  sections — the  religious 
Protestants,  the  Rationalists,  and  the  He- 
gelians. But  is  the  Roman  Catholicisin  of 
Germany  a  submissive,  obedient  faith  f  One 
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Hermes  has  been  hardly  suppressed,  partly 
perhaps  because  his  system  was  too  abstruse 
and  metaphysical  even  for  Germany  itself. 
But  how  long  will  it  be  before  there  is  an- 
other and  more  popular  Hermes?    ^They' 
(says  the  writer  of  a  strange  book,  bat  with 
many  things  in  it  not  less  true  because  they 
are  strange ;  at  all  events,  a  very  able  man, 
and  one  who  knows  much  of  the  real  state 
of  Germany), — '  they  who  now  bear  the 
Hegelite  lectures  and  read  the  0*Connell 
addresses  of  Romish  literati,  would  hardly 
believe  that  they  emanated  from  the  chil- 
dren of  that  Church  which  condemned  Ga- 
lileo, and  denounced  all  rebellion  against 
the  Lord's  anointed.     But  besides  the  pol- 
itic relaxations  of  discipline  on  the  part  of 
the  Romish  Church  towards  those  without, 
her  own  clergy  plainly  indicate  a  tendency 
to  reject,  as  unscriptural   or  intolerable, 
many  of  her  observances.     They  chiefly  in- 
sist on  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue, 
the  abolition  of  celibacy,  communion   in 
both  kiuds,  the  reform  of  the  confessional, 
and  the  abridgment  of  the  Papal  authority. 
Although  some  are  actuated  by  an  inBdel 
impatience,  others  are  truly  seeking  the 
well-being  of  the  Church :    and   although 
Mohler — whose  fair  pictures  of  his  mother 
make  one  wish  that  they  were  true,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  their  falseness — qui- 
eted matters  for  a  time  by  his  moral  influ- 
ence Aud  apologetic  adroitness,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples at  work  will  not  long  leave  these  ob- 
jects unattained.'*     Since  this  gentleman 
wrote  the  aflfdir  has  assumed  a  very  formi- 
dable shape.     The  movement  of  the  Ronge 
party  has  already  swept  like  a  torrent  from 
west  to  ea^,  from  north  to  south.     A  new 
Reformation  is  organized. 

Among  ourselves  we  will  not  dwell  on 
the  total  abrogation  of  all  real  authority  in 
those  who  hold  the  place  of  rulers  in  our 
Church.  What  is  the  case  in  the  quarter 
where  obedience  is  the  very  vital  principle 
of  the  system?  In  the  words  of  that  re- 
markable letter  to  Sir  R.  Inglis,  which  we 
have  already  more  than  once  cited,  *  The 
tractarians,  obedient  in  theory,  and  loyal, 

*  *  Moral  Pb6nom«naof  Germanj,*  by  Thomas 
Carlyle*  Ciiq.  ^  Behold  ib«re  ar«  iwo  Perci«a  in 
the  bfid  !' — of  Germany.  Thin  gentleman  holds 
very  different  principles  (principles  akin  to  those 
of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond)  from  the  original 
Thomas  Tarlyle,  neither  does  he  write  in  Car- 
lyteee.  We  wish  we  oould  have  given  more  of 
this  his  first,  performrince — but  his  vein  is  su  evi- 
dently a  rich  one  that  we  may  snfely  count  on  a 
future  (we  hope  a  speedy;  opportunity  of  making 
cmr  readers  better  aequamtod  with  him. 
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not  to  their  own  diocesans,  but  to  their  own 
ideas  of  what  their  diocesans  should  say 
and  do,  go  ahead  of,  reprove,  and  teach 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  without  any 
commission,  without  the  thought  or  pre- 
tence of  apostolic  authority  so  to  do.' 
Here  and  there  we  have  some  desperate, 
ostentatious  act  of  submission,  endured 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  What  can  a 
bishop  do  by  potoer  even  over  his  clergy  t 
What  may  he  not  do  by  gentle  influence t 
All  this  may  be  very  melancholy,  and  to 
those  who  have  less  faith  in  the  vital 
powers  of  Christianity,  in  whatever  fiirro  it 
may  adapt  itself  to  the  infinite  varieties  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  every  stage  of 
civilization,  it  may  lead  to  utter  despair. 
But  let  us  rather  look  back  to  the  causes 
of  this  decay  of  authority  with  quiet  impar- 
tiality. Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  de- 
nounce the  iufldelity  of  the  age — to  deplore 
the  irrevocable  past — with  the  almost  envia- 
ble unfairness,  though  not  always  with  the 
beautiful  feeling  and  eloquence  of  the 
author  of  the  *  Mores  Catholici,'  to  recall 
all  that  was  poetical,  tranquil,  holy,  in 
what  that  writer  is  pleased  to  call  the  Ages 
of  Faith,  and  to  be  totally  silent  on  the  un- 
utterable miseries,  and  crimes,  and  cruel- 
ties of  those  fierce  times.  But  trace  the 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  we 
trace  its  decay.  The  one  legitimate  ex- 
treme penalty  which  belongs  to  the  Church, 
however  that  Church  may  be  ruled,  is  fx- 
communieaiion.  Penance  in  its  various 
forms  can,  of  course,  only  be  enforced  on 
a  reluctant  member  by  the  dread  of  that 
last  and  capital  pnnishment.  No  sooner 
had  the  Roman  emperors  been  converted 
to  Christianity  than  excommunication  be- 
came connected  with  civil  disabilities.  It 
was  not  merely  a  religious,  but  likewise  a 
secular  punishment.  In  the  high  days  of 
ecclesiastical  power  it  even  smote,  as  it 
were,  the  State  itself  with  civil  disability. 
The  excomrounieated  king,  according  to 
the  loftiest  theory,  was  thereby  deposed. 
ESven  where  the  sentence  of  deposition  was 
either  not  issued,  or  was  despised  by  the 
refractory  son  of  the  Church,  public  opinion 
inflicted  a  kind  of  civil  disability.  The 
excommunicated  monarch  was,  even  to  his 
subjects,  as  it  were,  a  leper,  and  all  allegi- 
ance which  he  might  still  receive  or  enforce 
was  at  best  doubtful  and  precarious.  But 
by  the  constitution  of  most  kingdoms,  by 
the  great  common  law  of  Europe,  excom- 
munication has  entirely  lost  this  alliance 
with  civil  disability.     Some  privileges  may 
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siill  be  withheld,  some  offices  be  refused  to 
dissentients  from  the  dominant  faith,  from 
those  who  are  self-excommunicated  (for  all 
separation  is  self-excommunication)  from 
the  Church,  whether  it  call  itself  Catholic, 
or  be  a  national  or  otherwise  self-incorpo- 
rated society — but  that  is  all. 

Beyond  this;  that  kind  of  civil  incapaci- 
ty which  was  inflicted  by  public  opinion, 
that  open  or  that  tacit  proscription  which 
dooms  those  without  the  pale  of  the  Church 
to  inferiority,  has  likewise,  for  the  most 
part,  practically  disappeared.     The  sympa- 
thies of  men  are  so  entirely  in  favor  of 
toleration,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  well  as  every  the  smallest  sect  (of  which 
the  theory  equally  is,  and  must  be,  exclu- 
sive salvation  within  its  own  or  some  limit- 
ed pale)  is  perpetually  at  issue  with  its  owu 
principle.     Its  authority  is  gone  when  men 
can  despise  that  authority  and  be  none  the 
worse,  either  as  to  their  worldly  situation 
or  their  estimation   in  society,  and  whe$e 
they   themselves   dread   no  eternal    conse- 
quences.     Where  excommunication   does 
not  certainly  imply  (if  unrepealed)  absolute 
exclusion  from  heaven,  where  it  has  lost  its 
spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal  terrors,  then 
and  there  its  power  has  either  altogether 
ceased,  or  is  so  reduced  as  almost  to  be 
deprived  of  its  controlling  efficacy.     When 
any  one  may  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country 
become    a    Protestant    (excepting   where 
feuds,  as  in  Ireland,^  run  high),  however  he 
may  distress  his  friends  or  family,  without 
losing  caste;  where  a  man  excluded  from 
one  religious  community  (at  least  on  purely 
religious  grounds)  is  at  once  received  into 
another — what  is  excommunication  ?    It  is 
already  incurred  by  the  voluntary  renun- 
ciation of  relationship.     1  banish  yiiu,  says, 
with  Cor iol anus,  every  proud  or  at  least 
self-confident  seceder.     But  if  deprived  of 
this  ultima  ratio,  how  shall  ecclesiastical 
authority  enforce  its  smaller  penalties  for 
smaller  offences?    The  conscience  of  the 
individual    has   become    his    sole   judge; 
whether   he   fears  or   whether    he    defies 
Church  censure,  absolutely  depends  on  his 
own  individual  conviction  of  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  Church  censure.     If,  indeed, 
we  bemoan  the  loss  of  godly  discipline,  ii 
we  think  those  wiser  or  more  safe  who  still 
bow  themselves  to  its  humiliating  and  it 
may  he  sanctifying  control,  we  should  first 
remember  that  it  was  because  it  ceased  to  be 
godly  discipline,  and  stooped  to  be  worldly 
discipline,  that  it  has  been  so  entirely  lost. 
And  was  penitential   discipline   so  effica- 
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cioUs?  All  that  we  know  of  the  state  of  morals 
and  of  manners,  when  it  was  at  its  height,  is 
not  much  in  its  favor.  According  to  our  own 
modes  of  feeling  are  we  quite  sure  that  doing 
penance  and  being  put  to  open  shame 
would  be  productive  of  inward  contrition  T 
and  notwithstanding  the  contempt  and  pity 
which  is  felt  and  expressed  towards  our 
degenerate  age,  we  believe  that  our  aversion 
to  ostentatious  penitence,  to  that  self-atoning 
confrontation  of  shame,  is  a  sign  of  our 
moral  advancement,  of  our  genuine  rather 
than  affected  religious  sensibility. 

What  mission,  then,  remains  to  the  clergy 
in  a  state  of  society  which  thus  repudiates 
their  authority  ?    The  noblest,  the  roost 
sublime,  because  the  most  quietly,  secretly, 
unostentatiously,  beneficent;  in  many,  per- 
haps  in   most  places,   ill-rewarded,  oflen 
entirely    disinterested  service;    and    that 
without  awakening  the  old  justifiable  jeal- 
ousies. And  therefore  without  encountering 
the  hostility,  which  perpetually  struggled 
against   a  presumptuous,  arrogant,  dicta- 
torial, meddling,  sacerdotal  power.     To  be 
the  administrators  of  the  holy,  the  sanctify- 
ing sacraments  of  our  faith;   to  be  the 
ministers  of  a  Church  ceremonial,  simple, 
but  solemn,  affecting,  impressive — a  cere- 
monial not  to  be  regulated  by  pedantic  ad- 
herence to  antiquated  forms,  hut  instinct 
with  spiritual  life;  not  the  revival  of  sym- 
bolism, which  has  ceased  to  be  a  language, 
and  become  a  hieroglyphic — a  hieroglyphic 
without  a  Champollion ;  neither  a  sort  of 
manual  exercise  of  Church  postures,  which 
have  lost  their  meaning — an  orderly  parade 
of  genuflexion,   and    hand-clasping,    and 
bowing  the  head : — but  a  ceremonial  set 
forth,  if  possible,  with  all  that  is  grand  and 
beautiful  in  art  (for  nothing  is  grand  or 
beautiful  which  has  not  an  infell  harmony 
with  its  purpose) — the  moat  solemn  and 
effective  music,  the  purest  and  most  im- 
pressive  architecture — every  thing  which 
may  separate  the  worship  of  God  from  the 
ordinary  and  vulgar  daily  life  of  man — all 
that  really  enforces   reverences-excludes 
the  world ;  calms,  elevates,  truly  spiritual- 
izes the  soul — all  which  asserts,  heightens, 
purifies  devotion — that  devotion  daily  fed 
and  maintained,  where  it  may  be  practica- 
ble, with  daily  service.     The  mission  of 
the  clergy  is  to  be  more  than  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  the  example  of  the  Gospel  in 
all  its  assiduous  and  active  love.     In  each 
parish  throughout  the  kingdom  to  head  the 
model  family  of  order,  of  peace,  of  piety, 
of  cheerfulness,  of  contentedneas,  of  r«» 
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sifrnation  in  affliction,  of  hopefulness  under 
all  circumstances.  To  be  the  almoner 
(the  supplementarj  almoner  over  and  above 
the  necessarily  hard  measure  of  legal  alms) 
of  those  who  cannot  be  their  own.  To  be 
the  ruler,  as  such  a  clergry  will  be,  by 
the  homely  poetic  precept  of  domestic 
life: 

^  And  if  she  rule  him,  never  shows  she  rules.' 

The  religion  of  such  a  clergy  will  not  be 
the  religion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  nor 
of  the  ninth  century,  nor  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, but  it  will  be  the,  in  many  respects, 
better  religion  of  the  nineteenth.  Let  u^ 
boldly  say  that  the  rude  and  gross  and 
material  piety  of  former  ages  was  an  easy 
task  as  compared  to  rational,  intelligent 
piety  in  the  present.  Mere  force  is  not 
strength,  but  force  under  command.  The 
cilice  and  the  scourge  are  but  coarse  and 
vulgar  expedients  to  subdue  the  will  to  the 
yoke  of  Christian  faith  and  love.  What  is 
the  most  flagellant  asceticism,  the  macera- 
tion of  the  lK>dy,  to  the  self-denial  of  a  great 
mind,  above  all  the  transitory  excitement, 
the  bustle  and  fashion  of  the  religionism  of 
his  day,  but  sternly  and  hopefully  striving 
for  the  truth,  holding  with  steady  equipoise 
the  balance  of  reason  and  faith? 

Of  all  things,  such  a  clergy  will  be 
utterly  abhorrent  to  all  tampering  with 
truth ;  they  will  place  themselves  high  above 
even  the  suspicion  of  profiting  by  untruth 
— not,  we  grieve  to  say,  under  existing 
circumstances,  the  least  difficult  of  our 
trials.  For  among  a  truth-loving  people 
like  ourselve^ — at  least  comparatively  truth- 
loving — the  sure  effect  of  the  slightest  dis- 
honesty of  purpose  or  language  will  be  the 
total  estrangement  of  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  people. 

*  Thus,  then  it  is'  (writes  one  of  the  biogra- 

Khers  of  the  Saints') : .  *  some  there  are  which 
ave  no  memorial,  and  are  as  though  they  have 
never  been ;  others  are  known  to  have  lived 
and  diedi  and  are  known  in  little  else :  they 
have  le(\  a  name,  but  they  lefl  nothing  besides ; 
or  ^he  place  of  their  birth,  or  of  their  abode,  or 
of  their  death,  or  some  one  or  other  striking  in- 
cident of  their  life  gives  a  character  to  their 
memory;  or  they  are  known  by  martyrolo- 
gies,  or  services,  or  by  the  traditions  of  a 
neighborhood,  or  by  the  titles  or  decorations 
of  a  church ;  or  they  are  known  by  certain  mi- 
raculous interpositions  which  are  attributed 
to  them ;  or  their  deeds  and  sufferings  belong 
to  countries  far  away,  and  the  report  of  them 
comes  musical  and  low  over  the  broad  sea. — 
Such  are  tonu  of  the  $maU  demenU  iMch, 


vken  more  t>  not  known,  faith  is  fain  to  re- 
ceive,  love  dtcelU  on,  meditation  unjolds,  dispo- 
ses and  forms,  till  by  the  sympathy  of  many 
mindA,  and  the  concert  of  many  voices,  ana 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  certain  whole  Jiff- 
ure  is  developed  with  words  and  actions,  a  his- 
tory and  a  character,  which  is  indeed  but  the 
portrait  of  the  original,  yet  is  as  much  as  a  por- 
trait, an  imitation  rather  than  a  copy,  a  like- 
ness on  the  whole  ;  but  in  its  particulars  more 
or  less  the  vork  of  imagination.  It  is  but  col- 
lateral and  parallel  to  the  truth ;  it  is  the  truth 
under  assumed  conditions;  it  brings  out  a  true 
idta^  yet  by  inaccurate  or  defective  means  of 
exhibition ;  t<  savors  of  the  age,  yet  it  is  the 
offspring  from  what  is  spiritual  and  everlast' 
ing.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  Saint,  who  did  other 
miracles,  if  not  these;  who  went  through  suf- 
fering, who  wrought  righteousness,  who  died 
in  faith  and  peace — of  this  we  are  sure ;  we 
are  not  sure,  should  it  so  happen,  of  the  when, 
the  where,  the  how.  the  why,  and  the  whence.' 
— Life  of  St.  Gundleus^  pp.  4,  5. 

There  is  a  work  of  which  our  readers 
perhaps  have  heard  much,  but  know  little; 
the 'Life  of  Jesus, '  by  Strauss.  We  have 
sometimes  contemplated  an  attempt  to  give 
our  readers  some  notion  of  this  book,  but 
have  been  deterred  partly  by  general  doubts 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  course;  part- 
ly by  the  difficulty  of  fairly  translating  the 
peculiar  mode  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  is  not  merely  German,  but  German 
according  to  a  special  philosophy — that  of 
Hegel.  It  is  done  to  our  hands  by  this  un- 
conscious Hegelite ;  alter  a  few  words,  and 
we  are  reading  Strauss,  unfolding  the  pro- 
cess by  which  grew  up  the  great  Myth  of 
Christianity  ;  and  if  this  be  the  legitimate 
principle  of  Christian  history,  what  criteri- 
on ofsuperior  credibility  have  the  four  Go8> 
pels  over  the  fifth  by  S.  Bonaventure  and 
Mr.  Oakley,  recently  published  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  English  Churcht 

We  have  quoted  but  one  sample;  we 
could  easily  give  fifty  in  the  same  strain. 
It  is  a  serious  question  to  deal  with  a  peas- 
antry in  whom  legendary  faith  has  been,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  their  baptismal  creed, 
who  have  been  nursed,  and  cradled,  and 
matured  in  this  atmosphere  of  religious  fic- 
tion, lest,  when  we  pluck  up  the  tares,  we 
pluck  up  the  wheat  also.  But  deliberately 
to  load  Christianity  again  with  all  ihe  lies 
of  which  it  has  gradually  disburtbened  it- 
self, appears  to  os  the  worst  kind  of  infidel* 
ity  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  consequen- 
ces; infidelity  as  implying  total  mistrust  in 
the  plain  Christianity  of  the  Bible;  infidel- 
ity as  shaking  the  belief  in  all  religious 
truth.    It  may  be  well  to  have  the  tender- 
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est  compassion  for  those  who  have  been 
taught  to  worship  relics,  or  to  kneel  in  sap- 
plication  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin ; 
but  to  attempt  to  force  back,  especially  on 
an  unimaginative  people,  an  antiquated  su- 
perstition, is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  de- 
basing offices  to  which  high  talents,  that 
greatest  and  most  perilous  gifl  of  God,  can 
degrade  themselves.  If  mankind  has  no 
alternative  between  the  full,  unquestioning, 
all-embracing,  all-worshipping  faith  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  no  faith  at  }dl,  what  must 
be  the  result  with  the  reasoning  and  reflec- 
ting part  of  it?  To  this  question  we  await 
an  answer  ;  but  let  this  question  be  answer- 
ed by  those  only  who  have  considered  it 
calmly,  under  no  preconceived  system,  in 
all  its  bearings  on  the  temporal  and  on  the 
eternal  interests  of  mankind. 


From  thaN«w  Moothlj  Mafasin*. 

THE    R0BERTSE8    ON   THEIR    TRAVELS. 

BT    MRS.    TBOLLOPK, 

For  the  two  first  days  after  Bertha's  agi- 
tating encounter  with  Mademoiselle  Labarr, 
she  spent  her  time,  excepting  when  meeting 
the  Roberts  family  at  table,  wholly  in  her 
own  apartment,  half  occupied  in  thanking 
Heaven  for  the  providential  meeting  which 
had  relieved  her  mind  from  such  a  weight 
of  suffering,  and  the  other  half  in  almost 
counting  the  minutes  that  must  intervene 
ere  she  should  be  able  to  set  off  on  the 
journey  that  would. bring  her  to  her  suffering 
father,  and  enable  her  to  atone  for  the 
dreadful  suspicions  with  which  she  had  load- 
ed him,  by  her  dutiful  efforts  to  cheer  his  sol- 
itude, and  soothe  bis  remorse. 

During  the  first  vehemence  of  her  strong- 
ly excited  feelings  these  thoughts,  together 
with  a  restless  disarrangement  and  re*ar* 
rangement  of  all  her  effects,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  packing,  sufficed  to  occupy  her 
time  But  at  length  she  remembered  that 
weeks  had  still  to  come  and  go  befbre  her 
eagerness  to  set  out  could  be  turned  to  any 
useful  account,  and  schooling  herself  into 
a  more  reasonable  state  of  mind,  she  deter- 
mined, as  her  carriage  was  hired  by  the 
month,  and  must  be  paid  for,  to  turn  it  to 
profit  in  the  most  rational  way  she  could, 
by  once  more  revisiting  the  objects  that  she 
most  wished  to  impress  accurately  on  her 
memory. 


[Dbc; 

She  accordingly  set  out  one  morning  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over»  to  take  a  last 
walk  over  every  accessible  part  of  St.  Pe* 
ter's;  and  having  spent  above  two  hours 
in  giving  a  last  lingering  glance  to  the  va- 
rious points  that  most  deeply  interested 
and  delighted  her,  and  then  recollecting 
that  though  there  were  so  many  things 
to  be  looked  at  again  for  the  last  time, 
she  might  still  be  able,  the  very  day  be- 
fore her  departure,  to  return  to  this  great- 
est of  all  Rome's  wonders  to  look  her  last 
farewell,  she  squeezed  herself  under  the 
unliflahle  leather  curtain  that  hung  over 
the  door,  and  walking  with  lingering  steps 
across  the  matchless  portico,  reached  her 
carriage  by  the  descent  leading  from  the 
Vatican. 

While  she  was  thus  leaving  the  most  glo- 
rious of  Christian  temples  at  one  point,  two 
young  men  were,  arm-in-arm,  approaching 
it  at  another.  One  of  them  appeared  to 
have  no  eyes  for  any  thing  but  the  solemn 
splendor  of  the  fabric  he  was  approaching, 
but  the  other,  to  whom  it  was  more  familiar, 
while  he  submitted  to  the  creeping  pace  at 
which  his  friend  mounted  the  flight  of  steps 
that  lead  to  the  gorgeous  entrance,  permit- 
ted his  eyes  to  wander,  and  caught  sight  of 
the  light  figure  of  Bertha  as  she  descended 
the  graduated  slope  to  her  carriage. 

"  Let  St.  Peter  alone  for  one  moment, 
Vincent,"  said  he,  ''  while  you  give  one 
look  to  the  most  delicate  looking  creature 
that  ever  condescended  to  bestow  herself, 
par  amour ^  upon  mortal  man." 

"  How  can  you  suffer  such  a  one,  let  her 
wear  what  guise  she  will,  to  draw  your  eyes 
one  single  moment  from  the  awful  splendor 
of  this  portico,  Lawry  ?"  replied  the  person 
he  addressed,  "  let  us  go  on.  And  yet,  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  almost  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  entering." 

"  Nonsense  I  you  shall  not  enter  till  yoa 
have  looked  at  that  girl,"  replied  Lawrj, 
forcibly  directing  the  steps  of  bis  vexed 
companion  the  way  he  wished.  *'  I  really 
want  you  to  look  at  her,  Vincent,"  he  added, 
more  seriously,  "  for  upon  the  word  of  an 
English  gentleman  I  have  had  some  pretty 
vehement  struggles  with  myself,  notwith- 
standing what  I  have  said  of  her,  to  prevent 
my  seeking  an  introduction  in  the  hope  of 
making  her  my  wife." 

This  startling  avowal  produced  the  effect 
intended,  and  induced  Mr.  Vincent  to  bend 
his  steps  in  the  direction  indicated.  The 
first  glance  he  caught  was  imperfect,  for  a 
column  intervened,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to 
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convert  the  next  step  into  a  bound,  and  at 
the  third  he  began  fairly  to  run  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  htm  towards  the  re- 
treating Bertha. 

But  all  the  speed  he  could  use  only  suf- 
ficed to  make  him  perfectly  sure  that  it  was 
his  young  cousin  that  he  saw  before  him, 
and  then  the  active  Luigi  having  closed  the 
carriage-door  and  sprang  to  his  seat  behind 
it,  drove  off,  leaving  him  gazing  after  it 
with  a  look  so  bewildered  as  to  cause  his 
friend  a  hearty  laugh  as  he  approached 
him. 

A  moment's  reflection,  however,  restored 
Vincent  to  his  usual  c^omposure.  He  re- 
sumed the  arm  of  his  friend,  and  turning 
back  towards  the  portico  said  very  quietly. 
"You  have  made  a  blunder,  Lawry,  that 
young  lady  is  an  acquaintance,  nay  more,  a 
relation  of  mine,  and  as  little  likely  I  assure 
you  as  possible,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
*'  to  deserve  the  mysterious  imputation  you 
have  cast  upon  her." 

•*  1  beg  your  pardon,  ray  dear  Vincent,** 
said  Lawry,  suddenly  standing  still.  *'  But 
I  need  not  do  so,"  he  added,  shaking  off 
the  air  of  embarrassment  with  which  he  had 
begun  his  speech.  '*  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
to  apologize  for  an  offence  it  is  impossible 
I  can  have  committed.  Your  cursory  view 
of  f  hat  fair  creature  deceived  you,  Vincent. 
She<  is  no  relation  of  yours,  take  my  word 
for  it." 

"  But  I  will  not  take  your  word  for  it, 
my  dear  Lawry,"  replied  Vincent,  laughing. 
'*  I  assure  you  that  I  know  my  young  cou- 
sin by  sight,  and  the  only  reas^ni  that  I  am 
now  with  yon  instead  of  being  with  her  is, 
that  I  know  not  her  address,  as  I  have  al- 
ways written  to  her  posta  rtstanttty  which  1 
have  done  again  this  morning,  requesting 
to  know  where  she  is,  and  1  hbve  no  doubts 
or  fears  but  that  I  shall  get  an  answer  from 
her  tcvmcrrow  morning.  I  am  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  betting,  Lawry,  but  I  will 
lay  ten  scudi  to  one  that  if  you  see  that 
young  lady  to-morrow  you  will  see  me  by 
her  side." 

•*  But,  my  dear  friend,"  returned  Lawry, 
looking  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  "  it  is  not 
only  the  lady,  but  her  carriage  and  servants 
which  I  am  certain  I  cannot  mistake.  1 
am  half  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  the  fact 
is  that  I  have  followed  that  young  creature 
about  from  church  to  church,  from  ruin  to 
ruin,  from  gallery  to  gallery  for  weeks  past. 
I  know  her  bonnet,  her  mantle,  and  her 
gray  and  black  parasol  as  well  as  she  does 
Eeraelf ;  and,  moreo? er,  I  confess  that  I  hare 
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condescended  to  gossip  with  her  vdUt  de 
place  till  I  know  every  circumstance  con- 
cerning her." 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  family 
with  whom  she  is  living  ?"  demanded  Vin- 
cent. 

•'  I  doubt  if  I  do,"  replied  his  friend, 
"  the  Italian  pronounced  the  name  in  a  man- 
ner which,  though  he  repeated  it  a  dozen 
times,  was  perfectly  unintelligible  to  me. 
He  says  they  are  all  English,  but  the  name 
sounded  Italian.  Huberti,  I  think  he  said, 
or  something  like  it." 

**  And  her  own  name,"  said  Vincent,  col- 
oring slightly. 

'*  That  he  could  not  tell  me,  frankly  con- 
fessing that  it  was  too  difficult  for  him  to 
remember." 

"Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  lady  yon 
mention  ?"  demanded  Vincent.  "  Never !" 
was  the  almost  eager  reply. 

*'  There  was  something  in  her  appearance 
which  impressed  me  with  a  feeling  that 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  ad- 
dress her  as  one  might  do  any  other  woman 
in  the  same  circumstances.  I  knew  I  should 
make  a  fool  of  myself  if  I  ventured  to  get 
acquainted  with  her,  and  therefore  I  have 
never  obtruded  myself  sufficiently  to  attract 
her  notice  for  a  single  moment." 

"  Now  then,  Lawry,  1  think  the  mystery 
becomes  less  difficult  of  solution.  Had  you 
conversed  with  her  I  might  still  have  been 
puzzled.  But  1  think  you  wilt  allow  that 
it  is  more  likely  you  may  have  blundered 
about  the  identity  of  a  lady  to  whom  you 
have  never  spoken,  than  that  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Christopher  Harrington,  and  my 
greatly  esteemed  young  cousin,  should  be 
living  in  the  manner  you  mentioned." 

"  Most  assuredly  I  should  so  decide  were 
that  the  only  alternative  before  us,  Vincent. 
But  it  is  not.  IVIy  theory  is  that  you  have 
mistaken  my  less  fortunate  lady  for  your 
fair  cousin." 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it, 
Lawry.  I  do  assure  you  it  is  quite  too  ab- 
jurd  to  suppose  there  can  be  any  possible 
mistake  on  my  part.  But  let  us  go  some- 
where else.  I  will  not  enter  St.  Peter's  to- 
day. Indeed  it  was  a  treason  against  my 
cousin  Bertha  to  think  of  seeing  it  without 
her." 

''  Bertha !"  repeated  Lawry,  suddenly 
standing  still,  and  when  Vincent  turned  to 
look  at  him  his  whole  face  was  scarlet. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Lawry,  what  have 
you  got  in  your  head  now  ?  you  look  as  if 
you  were  going  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
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What  is  it  has  made  you  change  color  so 
vehemently  1" 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  stood  irre- 
solute, and  then  replied,  '*  I  was  startled  by 
the  name  you  mentioned." 

"What  name,  sir?"  said  Vincent,  ab- 
ruptly. 

••  The  name  of  Bertha,"  replied  Lawry, 
quietly. 

"  Be  very  careful,  Mr.  Lawry,  neither  in 
jest  or  earnest,  to  mention  that  name  light- 
ly I  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  threaten 
you.  You  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  it. 
I  would  only  warn  you  against  doing  what 
your  own  excellent  nature  would  lead  you 
to  repent  of  bitterly,"  said  Vincent,  solemn- 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Vincent,  let  us  both 
be  reasonable,  if  we  can,"  returned  the 
other.  "  There  is  probably  some  blunder 
in  this  business  that,  if  we  are  wise  enough 
not  to  quarrel  first,  may  make  us  both  laugh 
when  it  is.  understood.  The  name  of  the 
young  person  I  have  been  speaking  of  is 
Bertha,  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be 
easily  dismissed  as  accidental.  Her  ser- 
vant in  speaking  of  her  constantly  called 
her  '  IjO  Signorina  B*  riha.*  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  tormenting  ourselves  and  each  oth- 
er by  disputing  about  what  is  possible  or 
impossible,  let  us  go  to  this  man  Luigi 
Mandorlo,  and  learn  from  him  what  right 
he  has  to  make  such  assertions  respecting 
this  lady  as  he  has  made  to  me." 

"  Do  you  know  where  to  find  him  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Vincent. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lawry,  *'  I  commenced 
my  acquaintance  with  him  by  inquiring 
where  he  might  be  found  in  case  I  or  my 
friends  should  have  need  of  a  valet  de 
place:' 

"  Come  along  then  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,"  said  Vincent,  and  the  two 
young  men,  once  more  arm-in-arm,  set  oflT 
at  a  rapid  pace  for  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

There  they  readily  obtained  the  addiess 
of  Luigi  Mandorlo,  and  immediately  repair- 
ed to  his  lodgings ;  but  the  man  was  not  yet 
returned  from  his  morning's  attendance  on 
the  signorina,  and  a  good  deal  of  impa- 
tience had  to  be  endured  while  the  almost 
equally  anxious  friends  promenaded  the  re- 
markably dirty  street  before  his  door.  Soon- 
er, however,  than  he  could  have  been  rea- 
B4>nably  expected,  the  man  appeared,  and 
civilly  saluted  Lawry. 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you  for  five  min- 
otes,  Luigi,"  said  that  gentleman,  assum- 
iug  the  tone  oC  an  old  acquaintance. — 
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"  Have  you  any  room  you  can  take  as  into 
for  a  few  minutes?  I  want  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  you." 

"  You  shall  be  welcome,  sir,  to  the  best 
I  have,"  repliedxthe  man  courteously,  *'  and 
the  other  signore  too  if  he  likes  to  enter. 
Perhaps  you  have  found  a  job  for  me,  aig- 
nor  ?" 

They  entered  the  humble  apartment  of 
the  vaUt  dn  place  accordingly,  and  Lawry 
immediately  addressed  their  hoat  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  We  have  just  been  at  St.  Peter's,  Lat- 
gi,  and  there  we  saw  you  and  your  carriage, 
and  the  lady  upon  whom  you  are  attetiding. 
This  gentleman  thinks  that  he  has  known 
her  formerly,  and  wishes  to  learn  from  you 
all  you  know  respecting  her  present  situa- 
tion." 

"Formerly,  sir?"  said  the  man;  "the 
poor  lady  is  too  young,  I  should  think,  for 
any  one  to  have  known  much  of  her  long." 

"  Young  people  may  be  known  as  well 
as  old  ones,  my  friend,"  said  Vincent — 
"^  But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  much 
you  know  about  her,  for  I  am  acquainted 
with  her  family,  and  all  you  can  tell  will 
be  interesting  to  them.  Do  you  know  her 
name,  my  good  fellow  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce it  properly,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  cer- 
tainly ought  to  know  it." 

"  Is  she  called  Bertha  Harrington  f"  said 
Vincent. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  her  name,"  answered 
the  man,  without  the  least  hesitation. 

"And  what  do  you  know  about  her?" 
continued  Vincent,  looking  more  puzzled 
than  alarmed.  . 

"No  harm  whatever,  sif,"  replied  the 
man ;  "  at  least,  nothing  that  any  reasona- 
ble gentleman  ought  to  call  harm.  Because 
such  things  are  all  their  own  doing.  All  I 
know  is  that  she  has  hired  me,  as  many 
other  pretty  ladies  living  in  the  same  man- 
ner have  done  before,  and  that  I  wait  upon 
her  and  she  pays  me.  I  may  perhaps  have 
said  to  this  gentleman  that  she  goes  about 
in  a  way  that  don't  look  as  if  she  was  over 
and  above  devoted  to  the  gentleman,  who- 
ever he  is,  that  she  lives  with.  But  that 
was  only  guess  work  on  my  part  What  I 
did  not  tell  him  though,  because  I  have  only 
just  found  it  out,  is,  that  I  suspect,  poor 
young  lady,  that  she  is  not  contented  with 
her  condition,  and  that  she  is  going  to  make 
a  nun  of  herself  in  the  same  convent  where 
my  sister  is.  My  sister  says  she  is  prettf 
well  sure  of  it,  because  the  poor  young  lady 
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was  shat  up  with  Father  Maarizio  for  above 
two  hours  on  Wednesday ;  and  to  the  truth 
of  that  I  can  testify,  seeing  that  I  waited 
for  her  at  the  door  of  the  Santa  Consolazi- 
one  on  that  day  for  a  great  deal  longer  than 
that." 

'  *'  And  all  that  you  know  about  this  young 
lady  then  is,  that  she  pays  for  her  own  car- 
riage, goes  about  seeing  all  the  curious 
things  in  Rome  without  any  companion, 
and  that  she  had  a  long  conversation  with 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  last  Wednesday," 
said  Vincent,  with  the  air  of  a  man  com- 
pletely relieved  from  all  his  doubts  and 
fears. 

•*  Yes,  signer,"  replied  Luigi,  "  that  is 
all  I  know,  excepting  that  the  Italians  gen- 
erally see  through  these  kind  of  things 
pretty  quickly,  and  that  we  may  often  be 
said  to  know  a  good  deal  more  than   we 

"  And  this  is  the  case,  I  presume,  in  love 
and  religion,  equally,"  said  Vincent, 
**  otherwise  you  could  scarcely  be  so  sure 
of  her  intending  to  become  a  nun,  as  you 
appear  to  be." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  I  have  not  only 
the  opinion  of  my  holy  sister  to  enlighten 
me,  but  also  the  fact  that  she  has  told  me 
this  very  day  that  she  shall  have  no  occa- 
sion for  my  services,  nor  for  the  carriage 
either,  beyond  the  current  month  for  which 
we  were  last  hired." 

«  Well,  then,  Mr.  Luigi  Mandorlo,  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  any  more  inquiries, 
except  as  to  the  present  address  of  the 
young  lady  in  question.  She  is' my  near 
relation,  and  I  wish  to  see  her  immediate- 
ly." 

"  I  hope,  signer,  I  have  not  brought  the 
young  lady  into  trouble  by  any  thing  I  have 
said  ?"  replied  the  man,  looking  greatly 
disconcerted.  "  When  young  gentlemen 
make  inquiries  about  young  ladies,  like  this 
gentleman  did,  we  never  make  any  objec- 
tion to  answering  them,  because  it  is  most 
likely  that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  But  relations  you  see,  signor,  are 
quite  different ;  and  I  don't  feel  as  if  it 
were  quite  honorable  to  tell  you  where  she 
lives." 

Vincent  smiled,  and  drawing  out  his 
purse,  drew  from  it  a  piece  of  gold,  which 
be  presented  to  the  conscientious  valet, 
saying, 

"  In  this  case,  my  good  friend,  I  do  as- 
sure you  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 
You  will  do  no  harm,  believe  roe,  in  giving 
me  the  lady's  address,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
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of  getting  it  from  another  quarter  to-mor- 
row. But  as  I  am  impatient  to  see  her,  I 
would  prefer  taking  it  now.  This  Napo- 
leon will  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  writing 
it." 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  word  of  so 
perfect  a  gentleman,"  replied  Luigi,  with 
a  profound  bow,  and  dipping  the  stump  of 
an  antiquated  pen  into  a  bottle  of  ink,  he 
scrawled  in  tolerably  legible  characters  the 
address  of  the  Robertses'  abode. 

ThcTtwo  gentlemen  then  took  their  leave, 
but  Vincent  did  not  now  pass  his  arm  un- 
der that  of  Lawry.  But  perhaps  this  was 
only  because  he  now  meant  to  pursue  his 
way  alone. 

Af\er  walking  in  silence  the  few  steps 
which  brought  them  to  the  corner  of  the 
street,  Vincent  stood  still,  and  turning  to 
his  companion  with  a  smile,  rather  more 
quizzing  than  cordial,  he  said,  *'  And  now, 
Mr.  Lawry,  1  must  wish  you  good  morning, 
as  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment in  wailing  on  Miss  Harrington,  in  or- 
der to  inform  her  of  the  result  of  her  anti- 
quarian reFearches.  But  before  we  part, 
do  me  the  favor  to  tell  me  if  you  think  the 
testimony  of  the  Signor  Luigi  Mandorlo  of 
better  authority  than  mine,  respecting  the 
real  position  of  the  lady  who  has  been  the 
principal  theme  of  our  conversation  7" 

"  Be  generous,  Vincent  1"  cried  Lawry, 
with  considerable  emotion.  "  You  must 
know  well  enough,  without  my  telling  you, 
the  contempt  and  indignation  in  which  I 
hold  myself  for  having  listened  to  the  gab- 
ble of  such  a  fellow !  But  it  is  not  him 
whom  I  should  despise,  it  is  myself.  An 
Italian  lackey  may  be  well  excused  for 
judging  after  his  kind,  but  that  an  English- 
man should  look  at  such  an  Englishwoman, 
and  be  so  beguiled,  is  monstrous — I  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  myself." 

**  I  think  so  too,"  said    Vincent  quietly. 
'*  Then  I  suppose  you  mean  to  cut  me  as 
a  punishment  for  my  folly  ?"    said  Lawry, 
colouring  to  the  ears. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Vincent,  his 
good-humor  quite  restored  by  the  genuine 
suffering  which  he  read  in  the  countenance 
of  his  unlucky  friend. 

"  On  the  contrary  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  presenting  you  to  my  young 
relation,  and  will  promise  not  to  say  a  word 
about  the  flattering  sort  of  attention  you 
have  been  paying  her— only  asking  you  in 
return  to  be  more  cautious  in  your  judg^ 
ments  for  the  future.  I  suspect  that  both 
Englishmen,  and  EnglishwomeQ  too,  are 
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likely  enough  to  blunder  in  their  estimates 
of  each  other  when  meeting  in  a  foreign 
land.  They  are  seen  in  a  new,  and,  what 
is  to  tbein,  a  false  light,  and  I  conceive  that 
the  outline  is  often  a  good  deal  distorted  by 
it.  Good  by!"  and  Vincent  held  out  his 
hand  with  a  smile. 

La  wry  took  it,  and  pressed  it  gratefully, 
but  looked  very  much  as  if  he  knew  not 
whether  to  be  most  gratified  or  most  fright- 
ened at  the  thoughts  of  the  promised  intro- 
duction. 


Whilb  the  name  and  fame  of  poor  Bertha 
were  undergoing  this,  to  her,  most  uttsus- 
pected  discussion,  she  was  herself  exposed 
to  an  adventure  equally  unexpected. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  Miss  Harrinsrton's  usual  manner  of 
spending  her  mornings  brought  her  home 
about  an  hour  before  their  usual  time  for 
dining;  and,  therefore,  although  a  short 
interview  with  her  son,  subsequent  to  that 
which  has  been  recently  described,  left  her 
very  desirous  of  seeing  her,  she  sat  down 
very  patiently  to  wait  for  her  return  at  the 
expected  time.  It  was  therefore  with  great 
satisfaction  that  she  saw  her  drive  up  to  the 
door  a  full  hour  earlier  than  usual,  upon 
her  return  from  her  farewell  visit  to  St. 
Peter's. 

Mrs.  Roberts*?  carriage,  with  her  two 
daughters,  and  the  man  servant  in  attend- 
ance on  them,  was  not  expected  to  return 
till  rather  later  than  usual,  so  that  the  inter- 
view with  Miss  Harrington,  projected  by 
her  hostess,  was  not  likely  to  be  interrupted. 

As  Bertha  mounted  the  stairs,  she  per- 
ceived Mrs.  Roberts  on  the  landing-place, 
waiting  to  receive  her. 

'*  My  dear  Miss  Harrington  1"  she  ex- 
claimed, ''  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  back  ! 
Step  into  the  drawing-room  for  one  moment, 
for  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Had  Bertha  wished  to  refuse,  she  would 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  so :  but 
she  really  did  not.  The  certainty  of  her 
approaching  departure  had  softened  her 
heart  so  greatly  towards  Mrs.  Roberts  and 
her  whole  family,  that  she  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  the  least  rudeness,  to  avoid 
speaking  to  either  of  them;  she  therefore 
entered  the  drawing  room  with  rather  a 
smiling  bow  of  acquiescence,  though  she 
held  in  her  hand  an  unopened  letter,  which 
the  maid  servant  had  given  her  before  she 
came  up  stairs.     Nevertheless,  she  knew  at 
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» 
the  very  first  glance  that  it  was  from  Yin* 

cent,  and  the  facility  with  which  she  thiu 
submitted  to  delay  the  reading  it,  was  a 
strong  proof  that  the  heavy  load  which  had 
been  taken  from  her  heart  by  the  commu- 
nication of  Father  Maurice,  bad  produced 
an  excellent  effect. 

"  Now  then  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts, 
shutting  the  door,  "  I  have  a  very  great  fa« 
vor  to  beg  of  you,  and  1  feel  almost  sure 
you  will  grant  it,  because  I  have  never  troub- 
led you  with  asking  any  such  favor  before. 
I  have  just  got  a  ticket  sent  me  to  admit  us 
to  see  that  greatest  of  all  curiosities  that  has 
been  dug  up  where  they  are  building  that 
grand  new  church  to  St,  Paul,  outside  the 
town,  you  know,  my  dear.  This  is  the 
last  day  it  is  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  girls 
won't  come  home  with  the  carriage  till  it  is 
too  late.  Will  you  have  the  great,  ^e<i< 
kindness  to  take  me  in  your  carriage? 
There  is  plenty  of  time  before  dinner." 

"  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  the  car- 
riage, Mrs.  Roberts,"  replied  Bertha.  '*  I 
am  only  afraid  that  it  is  driven  away." 

"  No,  it  isn't,  my  dear,  for  I  told  the 
maid  to  stop  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  ex- 
ultingly. 

'*  But  at  any  rate,  ma'am,"  returned  Ber- 
tha, with  a  good-humored  smile,  *'  you  must 
condescend  to  go  without  a  footman,  for  I 
sent  off  Luigi  with  a  message  to  a  shop, 
where  they  have  something  to  do  for  me 
that  I  want  to  have  finished  directly." 

'*  Oh  1  my  dear  I  that  won't  make  the  least 
bit  of  difference  in  the  world,"  replied  Mrs. 
Roberts.  '*  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  setting 
off  to  pay  visits,  you  know-^that  would  be 
quite  a  different  thing.  But  I  don't  know 
yet,  my  dear  Miss  Harrington,  if  yon  are 
quite  aware  of  all  the  favor  I  meant  to  ask 
of  you.  The  ticket  is  for  the  whole  family, 
and  it  will  be  too  dismal  for  me  to  go  alone. 
I  should  take  it  as  so  very  particularly  kind 
if  you  would  go  with  me!" 

This  was  a  sort  of  request  which  Beriha 
would  most  probably  have  refused  point 
blank,  or  at  any  rate  granted  very  ungra- 
ciously had  it  been  made  to  her  a  week  be- 
fore, but  the  certainty  that  she  was  soon  go- 
ing to  leave  for  ever  the  home  which,  though 
distasteful,  had  afforded  her  at  least  a  toler- 
ably peaceful  shelter,  softened  her  heart, 
and  she  replied  without  manifesting  any 
symptoms  of  repugnance,  that  she  would 
certainly  accompany  her,  if  she  would  have 
the  kindness  to  excuse  her  reading  the  let- 
ter she  had  just  received,  as  she  went  along. 

Mrs.  Roberts  of  course  told  her  that  she 
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should  not  mind  it  at  all,  and  they  set  off 
together. 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Vincent ;  and 
deeply,  oh !  very  deeply  did  Bertha  rejoice 
as  she  discovered  that  it  was  dated  from  an 
hotel  in  Rome.  The  only  circumstance 
which  she  thought  could  at  that  moment 
have  increased  her  satisfaction  at  the  heal- 
ing news  she  had  heard,  had  now  occurred. 
She  should  see  her  cousin  William  before 
she  left  Rome,  and  she  should  be  able  to 
implore  him  before  they  parted,  to  promise 
fa^r  that  he  would  submit  to  be  reconciled  to 
her  father,  and  to  pay  them  a  speedy  visit  at 
Castle  Harrington. 

She  scarcely  remembered  at  that  happy 
moment  that  she  would  have  some  difficul- 
ty in  espJaining  to  her  cousin  the  reasons 
which  had  led  her  to  take  so  sudden  and  so 
important  a  resolution ;  but  she  remember- 
ed that  she  had  never  fully  eiplained  to 
him  her  own  ideas  as  to  the  reasons  which 
she  had.supposed  her  father  to  have  had  for 
sending  her  from  him,  and  with  equal  cau- 
tion had  she  avoided  expressing  to  him  the 
terrible  feelings  which,  when  they  were  last 
together,  had  made  her  return  impossible. 

She  flattered  herself,  therefore,  that  her 
promise  to  Father  Maurice  would  in  no 
way  embarrass  her,  but  that  she  should  be 
able  to  explain  her  departure  by  simply  stat- 
ing the  fact  that  she  was  tired  of  staying 
with  the  Robertses,  and  preferred  taking  the 
chance  of  finding  a  more  comfortable  home, 
with  her  father. 

In  such  like  meditations,  and  in  again 
and  again  reading  her  precious  letter,  the 
time  passed  quickly  enough  without  her 
having  recourse  to  the  conversation  of  Mrs. 
Roberts.  That  lady,  indeed,  seemed  much 
less  disposed  to  converse  than  usual,  sitting 
▼ery  profoundly  still,  neither  drawing  up 
the  windows,  nor  letting  them  down,  as  was 
usual  with  her,  and  looking  altogether  so 
demure  and  sedate,  that  she  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  well-drilled  figure,  per- 
forming a  part  in  a  state  pageant. 

At  length,  however.  Bertha,  who  had 
more  than  once  before  visited  the  growing 
splendors  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  began  to 
think  that  they  were  a  great  while  getting 
there. 

''  What  direction  did  you  give  to  the 
coachman,  Mrs.  Roberts?"  said  she.  **  I 
don't  think  the  man  is  coming  the  right 
way,  and  he  ought  to  know  the  road,  too, 
for  he  has  been  here  with  me  two  or  three 
times." 

**  I  gave  him  the  proper  orders,  my  dear, 
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I  assure  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  com- 
posedly. 

Bertha  once  more  opened  her  letter,  and 
read  it  through,  and  having  closed  and  de- 
posited it  in  her  pocket,  she  again  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  apparently  saw  some 
object  that  startled  her,  for  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "Now,  then,  I  am  very  sure 
that  we  are  going  wrong,  for  I  see  the  trees 
in  the  burying-ground  near  which  we  ought 
to  have  passed  precisely  at  rig^it  angles,  or 
indeed  rather  behind  us.  What  does  all 
this  mean,  Mrs.  Roberts?  I  really  cannot 
spend  all  the  afternoon  driving  about  in  this 
way — I  want  to  get  home,  ma'am — I  have 
a  letter  tp  write." 

And  Bertha,  as  she  spoke,  got  up,  and 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  evidently 
with  an  intention  of  stopping  the  coachman. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Harrington  !  what  are 
you  afraid  of?"  inquired  Mrs.  Roberts, 
playfully  throwing  an  arm  round  her.  *'  Do 
you  think  the  horses  are  running  away?" 

But  playfully  as  this  was  done  and  4»aid, 
the  caressing  action  of  Mrs.  Roberts  was 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  retain  the  young 
lady  in  her  seat  as  long  as  it  lasted. 

This  period,  however,  did  not  exceed 
about  three  minutes,  during  which  Bertha, 
more  displeased  by  the  freedom  than  alarm- 
ed by  any  suspicion  as  to  its  cause,  sat  with 
immovable  stateliness,  only  repeating  at  in- 
tervals of  about  one  minute  each,  ''I  am 
afraid  of  nothing,  Mrs.  Roberts." 

But  just  as  her  indignant  sort  of  submis- 
sion to  this  strange  embrace  was  about  to 
give  way  before  her  irresistible  desire  to  get 
rid  of  It,  the  carriage  stopped,  the  arms  of 
Mrs.  Roberts  were  withdrawn,  the  carriage 
door  was  thrown  open,  a  large  cloak  (m 
the  regular  melo-dramatic  style)  was  thrown 
over  her,  and  before  a  single  thought  could 
arise,  as  to  what  it  all  meant.  Bertha  felt 
herself  seized  upon,  .and  dragged  out  with 
a  degree  of  violence  that  spared  neither  her 
limbs  nor  her  nerves,  and  then  deposited 
in  another  carriage,  which  darted  off  as 
rapidly  as  four  Roman  post-horses  could 
make  it. 

Bertha's  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
doing  battle  with  the  folds  of  the  cloak  that 
had  been  wrapped  round  her,  and  she  did 
it  so  effectually  that  she  had  no  need  to  ex- 
haust her  faculties  in  wondering  as  to  who 
could  be  the  audacious  perpetrator  of  the 
exploit,  for  there  sat  Mr.  Edward  Roberts 
beside  her,  his  arms  folded  in  an  attitude 
of  bold  defiance  across  his  breast,  his  legs 
thrust  out  to  the  furthest  extent  that  the  t^ 
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hide  permitted,  and  such  an  awful  and  de- 
termined frown  upon  his  brow,  as  might 
have  daunted  the  heart  of  most  young  la- 
dies situated  as  Miss  Harrington  was  at 
that  moment. 

But  by  some  strange  peculiarity  in  that 
young  lady's  character,  she  positively  felt 
almost  as  much  inclination  to  laugh  as  to 
scream;  however,  she  did  neither,  but  look- 
ing very  deliberately  at  the  young  gentle- 
roan  for  a  moment,  she  said,  quite  in  her 
usual  tone  of  voice,  *'  Will  you  be  so  obli- 
ging as  to  inform  me,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts, 
what  may  be  your  purpose  in  arranging  this 
unexpected  interview?" 

Perhaps  it  was  the  novelty  of  some  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  startling  situa- 
tion in  which  she  found  herself,  which  pre- 
vented the  spirits  of  Bertha  from  sinking 
under  such  a  paroxysm  of  terror  as  usually 
besets  young  ladies  when  they  are  run  away 
with  against  their  will. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  was 
something  so  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
such  affairs  in  the  part  which  the  young 
gentleman's  mother  had  performed,  and 
moreover  an  expression  so  perfectly  un- 
hackneyed and  original  in  the  countenance 
of  the  youth  himself,  that  it  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  impression  received 
by  her  nerves,  was  also  out  of  the  common 

way. 

The  letter  which  she  had  just  received, 
too,  announcing  the  proximity  of  a  protect- 
or, whose  merenam^,  she  suspected,  would 
be  sufficient  to  paralyze  the  courage  of  her 
ravisher,  perhaps  aided  her  considerably  in 
the  task  of  sustaining  h^r  dignity  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  certainly  was  that  Bertha,  though  she 
felt  exceedingly  angry,  was  very  little  alarm- 
ed, and  appeared  to  await  a  reply  to  the 
question  she  had  asked  with  great  compo- 
sure. 

The  young  roan,  meanwhile,  who  had 
been  preparing  himself  for  a  scene  of  great 
violence,  and  who  having  no  very  particu- 
larly tender  feelings  towards  his  compan- 
ioUy  was  determined  to  carry  his  point  by 
every  sort  of  violence,  short  of  actually  sti- 
fling her  in  the  huge  cloak  with  which  he 
had  provided  himself,  was  at  first  a  good 
deal  puzzled  as  to  what  tone  he  ought  to 
take  with  so  self-possessed  a  heroine.  At 
one  moment  it  struck  him  that  the  best  way 
would  be  to  begin  making  violent  love  to 
her;  but  a  twofold  feeling  stopped  him, 
namely  the  extreme  disinclination  which  he 
felt  for  the  occupation  himself,  with  Bertha 
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for  his.  partner,  and  a  pretty  strong  convic- 
tion that  she  would  not  bear .  it  for  an  in- 
stant, and  therefore  that  it  might  make  her 
troublesome.  So  he  pretended  not  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  looking  at  him,  and  only 
said  in  reply  to  her  question,  *'  The  moment 
of  explanation.  Miss  Harrington,  is  not  yet 
come." 

As  if  perfectly  satisfied  by  this  answer, 
Bertha  settled  herself  very  quietly  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage,  and  in  order  to  les- 
sen the  awkwardness  of  the  silent  ieie'-d-^tiie, 
she  again  drew  the  precious  letter  from  her 
pocket. 

But,  precious  as  it  was,  it  certainly  did 
not  at  that  moment  occupy  her  wholly  ;  for 
notwithstanding  her  comfortable  contempt 
for  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  and  his  ridiculous 
attempt,  she  did  nevertheless  condescend 
to  bestow  a  little  of  the  leisure  she  seemed 
likely  to  enjoy  in  meditating  on  the  proba- 
ble motives  of  the  young  gentleman,  and 
the  easiest  and  readiest  means  of  getting 
rid  of  him. 

As  to  his  motives,  a  much  duller  girl 
than  Bertha  might  easily  have  guessed 
them.  Little  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  mix  herself  with  the  family,  she  bad  seen 
enough  of  their  proceedings  to  convince 
her  that  they  were  oflen  distressed  for  mo- 
ney, and  strange  as  her  position  in  their 
family  had  been,  and  totally  inconsistent 
'  with  her  station  as  was  her  being  with  them 
at  all,  she  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
high  consideration  in  which  they  held  that 
station,  or  of  the  exaggerated  estimate  which 
they  had  formed  of  her  probable  wealth, 
from  the  expenditure  which  her  father's 
liberal  allowance  permitted.  These  two 
facts  placed  side  by  side,  naturally  enough 
led  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  Mra.  Rob- 
erts and  her  son,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest 
of  the  family,  thought  that  the  best  thing 
they  could  do  would  be  to  get  possession  of 
her  fortune,  by  getting  legal  possession  of 
herself.  As  she  came  to  this  conclusion, 
which  she  arrived  at  pretty  rapidly,  she  felt 
disposed  to  give  Edward  some  credit  for 
the  discernment  which  had  prevented  his 
ever  attempting  to  make  love  to  her. 

'*  He  has  taken  by  far  the  better  way," 
thought  she;  "  but  it  will  not  do,  for  all 
that." 

Edward,  meanwhile,  was  a  good  deal 
more  puzzled  by  the  young  lady's  demean- 
or, than  she  was  by  his. 

"  Is  she  too  much  struck  by  the  firmness 
of  my  manner  to  utter  another  word  V  he 
asked  himself,  without,  however,  being  at 
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all  able  to  return  himself  an  answer;  and 
then  the  new  idea  suggested  itself,  that  af- 
ter all,  perhaps,  her  pride  and  reserve  had 
only  been  assumed,  to  prevent  his  seeing^ 
what  she  reallj  thought  of  him.  "  If  so, 
the  business  would  be  more  easy  than  he 
had  expected  to  find  it.  But  for  that,'<^ 
thought  he,  "  I  care  not  a  single  rush." 

And  thus,  in  tacit  mutual  defiance,  they 
rolled  along;  without  exchanging  another 
word. 
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From  Pruer*a  Hafasioe. 

George  III.  sat  in  the  polar  night  of  his 
life's  long  winter,  and  good  queen  Charlotte, 
in  all  the  solemnity  of  her  old-fashioned 
slate,  at  St.  James's;  the  glory  of  Brum- 
mel  had  departed,  and  the  beauty  of  Dev- 
onshire was  in  its  wane,  but  new  lights  had 
risen  on  the  world  of  London.  Carlton 
House  was  now  its  magic  mirror ;  and  the 
season  of  1814  commenced  with  more  than 
usual  brilliancy  under  the  patronage  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  whose  coming  seemed  to 
turn  the  British  Babylon  to  one  great  hall 
of  rejoicing  over  the  golden  image  of  em- 
pires smitten  without  hands. 

It  was  the  first  winter  of  peac6,  though 
the  storm  was  not  yet  over ;  but  the  rank 
and  the  royalty  of  the  Continent  mingled 
in  banquet  and  ball-room  with  the  eHte  of 
our  island-city  when  Lady  Adela  Percival 
made  her  debui  on  the  stage  of  fashion,  or, 
in  the  expressive  phraseology  of  the  Lon- 
don beem  momde,  her  ladyship  *'  came  out." 
Few  there  were  to  whose  first  appearance 
Fortune  had  accorded  so  many  advantages, 
and  fewer  still  were  they  who  could  better 
appreciate  or  improve  them  than  Lady 
Adela;  she  was  a  beauty  by  common  con- 
sent :  though  in  an  inferior  station,  her 
claims  to  that  distinction  might  have  been 
described  as  those  of  a  tall,  slender,  blue- 
eyed  blonde ;  accomplished,  of  course,  as 
ail  ladies  are ;  for  her  education  had  em- 
ployed the  utmost  abilities  of  more  than  a 
dozen  governesses,  besides  masters  of  all 
sorts  in  every  possible  branch  of  learning 
fit  for  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  for  such  she 
was,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Lexington,  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  and  entitled  to  considerable 
expectations  from  Lord  Elmsdale,  her  ma- 
ternal uncle^  who,  having  never  bent  his 


neck  beneath  the  so-called  **  golden  yoke  of 
Hymen,"  had  long  been  regarded  by  wid« 
owed  dowagers  and  single  ladies  in  genera] 
as  an  irreclaimable  old  bachelor.  But 
however  legibly  the  doom  of  the  un wedded 
had  been  written  on  the  page  of  his  desti- 
ny, none  in  all  the  circle  of  hia  friends, 
wide  and  warm  as  it  was  for  the  rich  and 
heirless  Lord  Eimsdale,  seemed  less  likely 
to  share  in  the  immunities  of  that  unenvied 
lot  than  his  niece ;  her  first  ball  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  conquest  of  an  English  earl, 
the  second  by  the  capture  of  an  Austrian 
count,  her  third  (ladies,  it  took  place  at 
Apsley  House,  conquering-ground  in  those 
days,  whatever  it  may  be  now)  was  crowned 
with  the  special  notice  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  a  waltz  with  Alexander  Paulo- 
vitch,  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  with  it  the 
allied  sovereigns ;  the  succeeding  summer 
brought  other  occupations  for  them ;  but 
the  desperate  game  was  played,  and  For- 
tune had  made  them  winners  before  another 
London  season  gathered  again  from  water- 
ing-places the  idly  busy  of  the  West  End. 
On  flowed  the  gay  but  scandal-bearing  days 
of  the  Regency,   and  from  that  eventful 
night  whose  triumphs  we  have  recorded, 
Lady  Adela  Percival  rejoiced  in  all  the 
royalty  of  a  reigning  belle,  which,  thougl) 
more  limited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
than  on  those  of  the  Seine  or  Danube,  is 
nevertheless  sovereign  while  it  lasts.     The 
Court  Journal  reported  her  dress,  with  all 
its  brilliant- particulars  ;  the  Annuals,  then 
in  their  spring,  were  embellished  with  her 
picture,  on  which  all  the  fashionable  poets 
wrote  verses  in  her  album ;  flattered  and 
followed  by  the  one  sex,  envied  and  imitat- 
ed by  the  other,  her  victories  multiplied  as 
rapidly  as  those  of  the  Gallic  eagle  before 
the  northern  winter  had  breathed  upon  his 
wing.     Royal  dukes  and  German  princes 
were  reckoned  in  the  number  of  her  suit- 
ors, yet  Lady  Adela  Percival  was  Percival 
still.       Perhaps  the  lady    was   discreetly 
choice,   perhaps  it   was   hard   to    choose 
among  so  many ;  but,  "  out  upon  Time  V* 
as  our  English  Rousseau  has  said,  for  he 
lays  his  withering  hand  on  the  empire  of 
Beauty  as  well  as  that  of  nations,  and  both 
grow  grey  beneath  it.    Though  born  an 
heiress  and  brought  up  in  the  calm  cod 
consciousness  of  a  peerage,  Lady  Adela 
felt  her  sceptre  beginning  to  waver ;  rivals 
with  younger  faces  were  rising  in  every 
quarter  in  the  form  of  girls  whom  she  had 
left  in  the  nursery ;  and  young  ladies  will 
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come  oat,  however  unjustifiable  the  step 
may  seem  to  their  seniors ;  and  Lady  Adela 
might  well  see  the  impropriety  of  such 
things  at  the  prudent  age  of  twenty-eight. 
Her  father  was  a  Whig,  and,  of  course, 
miles  deep  in  politics ;  her  mother  loved 
poetry,  or  at  least  endeavored  to  impress 
that  fact  on  all  her  acquaintances,  and  her 
whole  time  was  employed  in  patronizing 
the  would-be  "  Childe  Harolds,"  who,  with 
turned-down  collars  and  sentimental  faces, 
might  be  heard  declaiming  on  the  woes  of 
life  in  every  drawing-room  of  the  metropo- 
lis, for  Byron  was  then  planting  the  wild 
luxuriant  laurels  that  have  grown  so  glori- 
ously about  his  grave ;  and  all  seemed  to 
think  Lady  Adela  quite  competent  to  man- 
Effe  her  own  affairs  as  regarded  matrimony, 
with  the  exception  of  her  uncle,  Lord  Elms- 
dale.  He  was  a  man  who  had  passed  his 
grand  climacteric,  and  seen  much  of  what 
is  called  life,  having  been  successively  a 
beau,  a  scamp,  and  a  politician  ;  and  now 
when  both  himself  and  life's  excitements 
were  exhausted,  his  last  refuge  from  ennui 
lay  in  watching  over  the  concerns  of  his 
niece,  who  had  always  been  his  special  fa- 
vorite, and  whose  prolonged  state  of  single 
blessedness  had  become  to  him,  perhaps 
from  his  own  experience,  a  cause  of  secret 
alarm  and  profound  consideration. 

Lady  Adela  sat  in  her  boudoir  one  clear 
cold  morning  of  the  early  spring ;  she  sat 
alone,  but  it  was  not  to  count  her  conquests, 
nor  deliberate  on  her  dress  for  the  coming 
evening,  but  to  read  word  for  word  the 
speech  of  Sir  Charles  Merrion,  M.  P.  for 
Westborough,  which  had  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  House  oT  Commons,  and  now 
graced  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Herald, 

"  Reading  an  M.  P.'s  speech,  as  I  exist!" 
said  Lord  Elmsd&le,  who  had  entered  un- 
observed, and  now  bent  over  her  shoulder. 
"  Why,  child,  1  thought  you  understood 
the  value  of  lime  better ;  but  who  is  the 
speaker?  Ah!  Sir  Charles  Merrion,  the 
gentleman  who  danced  with  you  all  last 
night  at  Lady  Carisford's  !" 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Lady  Adela,  laying 
down  the  paper  with  well-assumed  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  feelings  of  one  who  sacrifices 
the  present  to  the  future,  for  she  could  have 
spared  the  old  gentleman's  company  just 
then ;  but  people  who  have  legacies  to  leave 
expect  attention. 

"  Sir  Charles  is  certainly  very  talented," 
continued  her  uncle,  "  and  rich,  too,  they 
say.  How  strange  he  is  not  married,  for  1 
always  thought  him  a  charming  man  ;  and 
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yet,  what  is  still  more  singular,  I  have  been 
told  he  never  had  an  affaire  du  axur  in  his 
life."  With  all  her  habitual  and  aristocratic 
coldness,  the  eye  of  Lady  Adela  brightened 
strangely  at  her  uncle's  remarks,  and  she 
inquired  with  more  than  ordinary  earnest- 
ness how  long  he  had  known  Sir  Charles 
Merrion.  '*  Five  years,  I  think,"  said  the 
experienced  peer,  whose  memory  had  al- 
ways took  parts  for  the  whole'of  past  time; 
''  we  became  acquainted  in  Ireland,  about 
the  time  of  your  coming  out,  and  that's  long 
enough  ago.  Seriously,  Adela,  you  ought 
to  be  married  !'* 

His  niece  might  have  returned  the  com- 
pliment, but  Lord  Elmsdale  proceeded  with 
steam-like  speed,  for  he  was  now  on  what 
might  be  called  the  railway  of  his  heart. 
He  enumerated  her  junior  friends  who  had 
gained  the  goal  of  matrimony,  though  with 
prospects  far  inferior  to  hers.  He  proved 
to  a  demonstration  that  youth  and  beauty 
could  not  last ;  and  after  directing  her  at- 
tention to  the  public  contempt  heaped  on 
single  life  in  general  and  on  single  ladies  in 
particular,  concluded  by  advising  her,  if 
she  meant  to  delay  any  longer,  to  turn  Cath- 
olic and  take  the  veil  at  once,  as  that  was 
the  most  respectable  way  of  living  a  spin- 
ster. 

"  Dear  ancle,"  said  Lady  Adela,  who  felt 
both  piqued  and  amused  at  his  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  **  you  forget  that  it  may  not  be 
entirely  my  own  fault." 

"  But  I  know  it  is !"  said  Lord  Elmsdale, 
impatiently.  ''  Look  how  many  good  offers 
you  have  literally  thrown  away  I  There  is 
Lord  Glastonbury,  who  was  desperately  in 
love  with  you." 

"  Yes,  after  Miss  Cottenham  refused 
him,"  observed  Lady  Adela. 

**  And  the  Duke  of  Hungerford,  who 
would  have  laid  his  coronet  at  your  feet." 

"  Afler  having  mourned  two  dear  depart- 
ed duchesses,  and  grown  old  enough  to  be 
my  grandfather,"  rejoined  his  niece. 

*'  And  the  Prince  of  Koningsberg,  who 
required  but  a  little  encouragement  to  pr(> 
pose  for  you  in  form." 

"  Afler  the  French  actress,  whom  he 
married  in  spite  of  his  friends  and  family, 
was  divorced  for  eloping  with  a  lieutenant 
of  cuirassiers.  Dear  uncle,  such  proposals 
are  common  enough,  but  I  have  determined 
never  to  resign  my  maiden  freedom  except 
for  pure  love.  I  believe  the  heart  can  love 
but  once,  and  if  that  first  affection  spring 
not  for  me,  I  will  never  bind  myself  to  the 
urn  of  another's  memory." 
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"  Well,  Adela,  who  coald  imagine  there 
waa  so  mach  roroaace  in  your  composition  1 
But  if  that  be  the  case,  Sir  Charles  Merri- 
on  is  the  man,  for  no  oae  can  accuse  him 
*  of  one  hour's  flirtation  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  pilgrimage.  Don't  blush,  Adela! 
Sir  Charles  is  certainly  a  capital  waltzer, 
though  on  the  wrong  aide  of  forty,  I  dare 
say,  young  and  handsome  as  he  looks :  but 
some  people  never  grow  old,"  said  Lord 
Elmsdslei  glancing  sadly  at  his  own  fur- 
rowed face  as  reflected  in  the  opposite  mir- 
ror. 

"  Indeed,  uncle "  said  Lady  Adela. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  see  how  the  case 
stands,  though  your  husband  ought  to  wear 
an  earl's  coronet,  ai  least,  since  he  is  your 
choice.  I  see  no  objection,  for  Sir  Charles 
is  too  clever  and  too  useful  to  the  cabinet 
to  remain  long  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  good  morning,  Adela,  and  be  sure  I 
will  keep  your  secret  till  the  proper  time ;" 
and  her  uncle  hurried  out  of  the  room  be- 
fore Adela  could  finish  her  intended  remon- 
strance. 

From  that  day  Sir  Charles  Merrion  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  Lexington  House ;  and, 
as  the  spring  advanced,  rumors  of  an  ap- 
proaching marriage  '*  in  high  life"  were 
circulated  by  the  London  newspapers ;  all 
the  usual  ceremonies  of  courtship  were  ob- 
served (they  are  much  the  same,  good  read- 
ers, from  the  palace  to  the  hut).  In  due 
time  Sir  Charles  proposed,  and  the  earl  and 
countess,  thouffh  at  first  astonished  at  his 
assurance^  could  not  oppose  the  wishes  of 
their  only  child,  supported  as  they  were  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Lord  Elms^ 
diJe.  Their  consent  was  accordingly  ob- 
tained, and  the  marriage-day  fixed  on  the 
last  of  the  following  month. 

All  London  wondered  over  the  news, — 
some  at  the  heiress  of  Lexington's  choice, 
some  at  Sir  Charles's  good  fortune,  and 
some  that  oqe  so  long  deemed  unengageaUe 
wad  at  last  engaged ;  but  after  passing  the 
usual  criticisms  on  both  parties,  all  their 
friends  agreed  it  was  a  love-match,  and 
wished  them  every  happiness,  as  a  thing  of 
course.  Lord  Lexington  half  forgot  the 
opposition  interest,  and  his  countess  the 
drawing-room  poets,  in  the  all-engrossing 
subject  of  their  daughter's  trousseau.  Lady 
Adela  had  retired  into  the  country,  for,  as 
might  be  expected,  she  was  wondrous  pru- 
'  dent ;  and  Lord  Elmsdale,  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  employed  himself  in  cultivat- 
ing most  assiduously  the  firiendship  of  his 
intended  nephew-in-law.    They  had  been 
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long  acquainted,  and  that  acquaintance  now 
ripened  into  the  warmest  intimacy;  but 
time  wore  away,  and  all  preparations  were 
completed,  the  wedding  cards  were  engrav- 
ed, and  the  bridal  tour  arranged ;  and,  on 
the  eve  of  that  day  which  people  designated 
*'  happy,"  the  lights  burnt  long  and  late  in 
a  handsome  hotel  of  Grosvenor  Place  (the 
house  was  sacred  to  the  lodging  of  single 
gentlemen) ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  now 
gone,  some  to  the  Opera,  some  to  the  club, 
and  some  to  the  last  gay  assemblies  of  the 
London  season ;  but  in  one  solitary,  though 
elegant  apartment,  there  sat  a  tdl,  hand- 
some man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  hair 
on  which  time  had  shed  no  silver,  and  fine 
expressive  face,  though  deeply  marked  with 
lines  of  thought,  or  it  might  be  care,  about 
the  brow.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Merrion, 
employing  the  last  few  hours  of  his  bache- 
lor life  in  arranging,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  the  contents  of  a  small  neglected 
desk,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  years. 
It  was  filled  with  old  papers  and  letters, 
carelessly  heaped  together :  many  of  them 
Sir  Charles  read,  and  some  he  burned :  but 
at  last  he  came  to  a  small  bundle  of  letters 
bound  up  with  a  faded  riband  ;  it  was  but 
loosely  tied,  for  the  knot  gave  way  in  his 
hand,  and  out  of  it  fell  a  long  lock  of  bright, 
but  jetty  hair.  Sir  Charles  caught  it  ere 
it  reached  the  ground;  but  what  dreams 
were  hidden  in  the  night  of  its  blackness, 
that  he  stood  gazing  upon  it  with  an  eye 
that  seemed  to  look  far  backward  on  the 
morning  of  his  youth  t  There  was  a  quick 
tap  at  the  door,  but  Sir  Charles  did  not 
hear  it,  and  the  next  moment  Lord  £lm»> 
dale  stepped  into  the  room. 

"  I  have  intruded  on  you,  my  dear  fel- 
low," said  he,  "  but  the  fact  is  I  have  not 
seen  you  these  three  days,  and  could  not 
help  wondering  why  you  did  not  come  out, 
as  all  the  world  does,  to  see  Kean  in  Ham^ 
lei. 

Sir  Charles  was  by  this  time  restored  to 
the  outer  world,  and  he  requested  the  old  peer 
to  be  seated,  at  the  same  time  declaring  his 
belief  that  ceremony  was  unnecessary  be- 
tween friends ;  but  the  rich,  dark  tress  in 
his  hand  had  caught  Lord  filmsdale's 
eye. 

**  Ah,  Merrion,  what  magnificent  hair  is 
that  ?"  said  he.  "  It  is  not  your  own,  and 
I  am  sure  it.is  not  Lady  Adda's,  and  they 
say  you  never  looked  on  other  locks !  But 
tell  me,  is  it  your  sister's,  for,  oh,  Charles, 
I  am  an  old  man  now,  but  I  would  go  far 
yet  to  see  the  head  that  wore  it  I 
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"And.  you  might  go  in  vain,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  for  that  head  lies  low  in  a  village 
churchyard  beside  its  native  Shannon." 

"  And  did  it  fall  early,  Merrion,  in  the 
depth  of  its  dark  glory,  like  a  tree  cut  down 
at  midsummer  that  saw  no  whitening  win- 
ter ?  Are  there  old  love,  and  untold  memo- 
ries, and  tears,  about  that  tress?  Say, and 
forgive  me ;  for,  Charles,  I  too  have  had 
my  gourd.  There  was  a  girl,  long,  long 
ago,  when  I  was  young,  but  she  made  a 
better  choice ;  her  sons  and  daughters  are 
married  now,"  continued  Lord  Elmsdale, 
*'  and  I  am  a  bachelor  yet ;  but  the  curls  are 
white  as  snow  of  which  she  was  once  so 
proud,  for  they  were  dark  and  rich  in  their 
abundance,  but  never  such  hair  as  that, 
Merrion.  It  might  grace  the  brow  of  a 
princess,  young  and  worshipped  as  Tasso's 
Leonora."  There  are  times  when  hearts 
g;rown  cold  with  the  frost  of  years  and  hard 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  open  and  melt  be- 
neath some  ray  of  memory  as  the  glacier 
touched  by  the  sunbeam,  and  it  was  so  at 
that  moment  with  the  proud  and  prosperous 
Sir  Charles  Merrion,  as  he  spoke,  half  un- 
consciously, in  the  power  of  the  past, — 

"  She  was  no  princess,  Elmsdale,  but  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  peasant,  whose  cottage 
stood  on  my  father's  small  estate  near  Lim- 
erick, when  I  had  the  portion  and  prospects 
of  a  younger  brother,  the  youngest  of  seven, 
one  of  whom  was  born  to  a  burdened  in« 
heritance,  for  my  father  had  been  wild  in 
his  youth,  and  the  rest  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  usual  resources  of  poor  great  fami- 
lies, the  church,  the  army,  and  the  navy ; 
each  bad  its  due  proportion  from  our  house, 
but  I  was  the  last,  and,  as  my  mother  said, 
'  the  flower  of  the  family,'  whose  fortune 
she  determined  should  be  made  by  mar- 
riage. In  pursuance  of  this  plan  she  kept 
her  eye  on  every  heiress  in  the  province, 
and  occupied  her  mind  with  profound 
speculations  as  to  which  might  be  most 
easily  secured  from  my  very  infancy,  for 
she  had  no  daughter  to  wed,  and,  being 
naturally  of  a  match-making  turn,  all  her 
cares  in  that  particular  were  centred  in 
me.  She  was  a  handsome  and  somewhat 
clever  lady  of  *  Old  Ireland.' 

**  My  father  was,  like  many  of  his  day,  a 
country  gentleman,  who  hunted  all  morn- 
ing and  drank  all  evening.  His  heir,  my 
eldest  brother,  seemed  likely  t(>  inherit  his 
habits  as  well  as  his  fortune ;  and  the  other 
five,  who  had  been  early  disposed  of,  were 
considered,  as  the  French  say,  '  comme  il 
fauV  in  their  respective  profisssions.     I  was 
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left  entirely  to  the  management  of  my  mo- 
ther, who  early  endeavored  to  press  upon 
my  mind,  as  far  as  frequent  repetition  could 
do,  the  fact  that  I  had  no   fortune,  and 
must,  therefore,  endeavor  to  make  one  by 
marrying  an   heiress.     Well   I   knew  the 
letter  though  not  the  spirit  of  that  daily 
homily,  for  such  words  find  no  place  in  the 
heart  of  youth,  and   with  me  they  never 
went  farther  than  the  ear.     In  order  to  en- 
sure my  success  in  the  proposed  path,  my 
mother  bestowed  more  attention  on  my  edu- 
cation, at  least  as  far  as  fashion  was  con- 
cerned, than  had  been  deemed  necessary 
for  that  of  my  brothers.     I  was  sent  to 
Eton,  though  they  had  put  up  with   Irish 
schools,  and  returned  in  my  seventeenth 
year,  bringing  with  me,  besides  many  un- 
mentioned    accomplishments,  testimonials 
from  all  the  roasters  of  the  establishment, 
sufficient,  in   my   mothers  estimation,   to' 
prove  that  I  was  like  all  favorite  sons,  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  genius.     From 
home  I  adjourned   to  Trinity  in  Dublin. 
But,   Elmsdale,   do    you  remember  your 
seventeenth  summer?      You  shake  your 
head,  and  I  know  it*s  long  ago,  but  some- 
how the  light  of  that  summer  lingers  long 
upon  the  memory,  like  the  sunset  of  child- 
hood, rich  and  rosy  still.     Well,  it  was  one 
long  day  of  that  unforgotten  summer,  when 
evening  was  falling  bright  and  breathless 
on  the  silvery  Shannon,  where  it  lies  lovely 
among  broad  meadows  and  busy  hamlets, 
waving  woods  and  swelling  hills  clad  in  my 
country's  everlasting  green;  J   had   been 
engaged  all  day  in  the  delectable  sport  of 
angling,  not  for  an   heiress,    but  salmon- 
trout,  for  old  Walton's  crall  was  dear  to  roe ; 
but  I  had  baited  since  the  morning   and 
caught  nothing,  and  was  on   the  point  of 
giving  up  in  despair,  hard  as  it  is  to  go 
home  with   an  empty  basket,  when  aboat 
sunset  I  hooked  a  noble  one,  and  now  bore 
it  in  triumph  to  my  mother.     The  way  was 
long,   for  I  had   wandered  far  down  the 
broad  river's  side,  and  the  district  was  com- 
paratively new  to  me;  so  I  walked  on  ad- 
miring alternately  the  scenery  and  my  trout, 
when,  on  passing  a  small  grove  or  rather 
copse  that  sheltered  a  sweet  green  valley 
at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  I  was  startled 
by  a  young  voice  singing  at  my  very  side — 
but,  oh,  how  sweet  and  clear  I     Elmsdale, 
its  tones   are   in    my   memory  yet,  and   at 
times  they  come  upon  my  sleep.    I  had 
not  been  at  Eton  for  nothing,  so  I  crept 
into  the  copse  and  peeped  through  at  ihe 
singer.     She  was  a  girl   about  my  own 
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years,  tall  and  slight,  and  beautifully  formed, 
with  a  pale  Milesian   face  and  eyes  that 
might  have  befitted  *Darth»la;*  for  they 
were  dark  as  night  and  deep  as  the  sea  or 
the  southern  heaven  when  it  lies  without  a 
cloud  in  the  light  of  its  uncounted  stars. 
But  her  hair,  Elmsdale  !  you  see  this  tress, 
it  has  survived  her  many  a  winter,  and 
Time   has  dimmed   though  he  could  not 
blanch   it;  think,  then,    what   must  have 
been  the  glory  of  the  living  growth !     It  had 
fallen    from   its  simple   band,  and   almost 
reached  the  ground  where  she  sat  spinning 
at  that  lonely  cottage  door.     Her  garb  as 
well  as  her  employment  spoke  her  of  the 
humblest  class,  but  from  that  hour,  Elms- 
dale,  she  was  a  queen  to  me.     Her  song 
was  the  spirited  and  then  popular   ballad 
(for  it  was  the  year  1797),   '  Ah,  grama- 
ehree,  sweet  liberty,  poor  Ireland  asthore  !' 
There  were  high  hopes  and  visions  of  free- 
dom about  my  country  then,  caught  from 
the  mirage  of  the  French  Hevolution.     In 
common  with  nearly  all  the  youth  of  the 
period  I  had  caught  a  portion  of  that  de- 
scending mantle,  which  became  the  pall  of 
so  many  brave  hearts;  for  the  chill  of  pru- 
dent years  and  interested  schemes  had  not 
yet  fallen  upon  me,  and  to  my  ear  the  song 
of  that  fair  young  girl  seemed  the  very  voic-e 
of  inspiring  Liberty.     Some  words  might 
have  escaped  me,  but  I  know  not  what,  for 
I  was  recalled  to  myself  by  seeing  the  girl 
slightly  redden,  and  then  burst  into  invol- 
untary laughter  as  she  saw  my  face  thrust 
forward    and  stupidly   staring    upon    her 
through   the  leaves.      Thus  discovered  I 
could  not  leave  the  spot,  and  made  all  pos- 
sible excuses  for  staying ;  first  I  asked  for  a 
drink,  then  for  leave  to  rest,  and  lastly  pre- 
sented her  with  my  much-prized  salmon- 
trout  ;  for  alas !  by  this  time  my  mother 
and  her  chosen  heiresses  were  alike  for- 
gotten. 

''  *  Oh,  no,  sir  r  said  the  girl,  while  her 
look  betrayed  some  suspicions  of  my  sanity ; 
'  but  wait,'  she  added,  with  native  delicacy, 
'  and  ril  bring  you  the  drink  in  a  thousand 
welcomes;  sure  it's  sorry  I  am  that 
there's  nothing  better  than  milk  in  the 
house !' 

''  But  her  glance  had  upset  my  Eton 
•assurance,  for  I  was  but  seventeen,  and 
casting  trout,  basket,  and  all  at  her  feet,  1 
rushed  through  the  copse  and  never  ceased 
running  till  at  least  half-a-mile  nearer  my 
father's  residence.     But  then  my  courage 

*  An  lri«h  beauty  of  aneisot  celebrity. 


returned,  and  I  would  have  given  more  than 
I  have  ever  won  since  to  recall  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her  which  had  been 
so  foolishly  lost.     Back  I  ran  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  but  by  the  time  I 
reached  it  the   cottage  was  closed,  and, 
peeping  through  a  crevice  in  the  low  door, 
I  saw  its  inmates  assembled  at  their  hum- 
ble supper.     The  family  consisted  of  an 
elderly  but  fine-looking  man,  such  as  are 
sometimes  found  among  the  Irish  peasant- 
ry, though  they  look  rather  like  the  sons 
of  princes.     From  his  resemblance  to  the 
dark^eyed  girl  who  sat  by  his  side  I  con* 
eluded  he  must  be  her  father;   and  with 
them  sat  a  young  man  of  their  own  rank, 
tall  and  powerfully  made,  with  a  dark  face, 
which  might  have  been  handsome  but  for 
the  small-pox  by   which  it  was   terribly 
marked.     1  knew  him  to  be  a  guest  from 
the  hospitable  attentions  paid  him,  which 
are  not  wanting  in  even  in  the  lowest  hut 
of  Ireland,  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  land's 
better  days,  when  it  was  called  the  '  Home 
of  Strangers ;'  and,  to  complete  the  picture,^ 
my  trout  was  hissing  on  the  coals,  doubtless 
to  give  savor  to  the  potatoes  which  smoked 
before  them.     Long  I  lingered,  but  I  could 
not  ventuce  in,  and  it  was  late  before  I 
reached  home  that  night.     But  it  is  need- 
less to  repeat  the  ingenious  story  by  which 
the  absence  of  both  fish  and  fishing-tackle 
was  explained ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  went 
off  well,  and  from  that  evening  I  became  a 
most    devoted   angler.       My  station   was 
always  chosen  in  the  sunny  and  sheltered 
nook  where  that  cottage  stood,  for  the  girl 
was  always  spinning  at  its  open  door,  and, 
as  might  be   expected,  our  acquaintance 
progressed  rapidly.    She  learned  my  name 
and   I   hers;    it  was  Catherine   O'Neill, 
Her  mother  and  three  young  brothers  had 
been  swept  to  the  grave  many  years  before 
by  that  terrible  but  frequent  visitant  of  the 
the  Irish  cabin,  t]r|)hus  fever ;  and  she  lived 
alone  with   her   father,  who  was  a  small 
farmer,  or  rather  cottar,  but  regarded  with 
some  degree  of  deference  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, not  only  as  a  prudent  man  and  a  very 
pious  Catholic,  but  also  as  the  descendant 
of  one  of  the  once  noble  but  now  nameless 
families  of  Ireland,  and  the  shadow  of  that 
fallen  house  seemed  to  hang  about  the  old 
man,  for  his  language  and  manner  were  as 
much  superior  to  those  of  an  ordinary 
peasant  as  his  personal  appearance;   and 
the  same  distinctions  had  literally  descend- 
ed to  his  daughter.     There  was  an  appear* 
ance  of  taste,  too,  about  their  cottage,  alas! 
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but  rarely  found  among  the  humbler  homes 
of  Ireland,  which  I  then  ascribed,  as  I 
would  have  done  any  improvementi  to  the 
presiding  genius  of  Catherine. 

**  They  rise  before  me  still  in  the  light  of 
those  summer  days ;  the  sweet  sequestered 
valley,  the  green  overhanging  grove,  the 
solitary  cottage  with  its  well-enclosed  and 
better-cultivated  garden,  the  small  green 
in  front,  and  the  rose  and  honeysuckle 
trained  over  its  white  walls  and  round  its 
shining  windows  till  their  blossoms  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  low  roof,  and  Catherine 
seated  l>eneath  their  shadow  at  the  open 
door,  with  her  clean  linen  gown  and  still 
unrivalled  beauty,  and  the  broad  river 
sweeping  on  like  a  sheet  of  broken  light, 
with  my  rod  stuck  fast  into  the  sunny  bank 
and  my  line  floating  idly  on  its  waters, 
while  I  sat  beside  her  scarcely  moving 
wheel.  Wonder  not,  Elmsdale,  nor  blame 
my  girl  for  lending  such  a  ready  ear  to  one 
BO  far  above  her  station ;  but  remember  we 
were  both  young,  and  you  see  not  the 
gradations  by  which  our  friendship  grew. 
Yet,  young  as  we  were,  had  the  shadow  of 
a  passing  traveller  crossed  the  nearest  road 
or  a  sound  reached  our  ears  like  the  com- 
ing of  Catherine's  father,  oh,  how  rapidly 
was  the  motion  of  Catherine's  wheel  in- 
creased, and  how  quickly  did  I  retreat  to 
my  fishing  station  and  become  absorbed  in 
the  mysteries  of  hook  and  line. 

**  All  stratagems  are  lawful  in  love  and 
war,  and  for  some  time  the  secret  was  our 
own.  Catherine's  father,  who  fished  some- 
times himself,  observed  my  devotion  to  the 
sport,  and,  knowing  me  to  be  the  Bon  of  his 
landlord,  he  oflen  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his 
experience,  till  by  degrees  we  became 
intimate.  But  I  soon  found  a  more 
troublesome  acquaintance.  One  morning, 
when  O'Neill  had  gone  to  work  in  his  field 
88  usual,  and  I  had  stolen  up  to  sit  with 
Catherine,  we  were  surprised  by  hearing 
the  plash  of  oars,  and  looking  up  I  saw  a 
light  boat  rowed  by  a  single  man  coming 
rapidly  down  the  river.  Of  course  I  was 
off  .to  my  rod,  but  had  scarce  touched  it 
when  the  stranger  brought  his  boat  to  the 
bank  on  which  I  stood,  and  fastening  it  to 
ttn  old  tree  that  bent  almost  to  the  water, 
he  leaped  on  the  sand  and  walked  directly 
up  to  Catherine,  who  was  now  spinning 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  diligence ;  con- 
trary to  the  usual  customs  of  Ireland,  he 
passed  me  without  either  sign  or  salute, 
exeept  a  wild  glance  of  anger  and  suspi- 
oioa.    I  knew  he  had  observed  us  together, 
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and  at  once  recognized  him  as  the  young 
man  I  had  seen  in  that  stealthy  peep  at  the 
interior  of  the  cottage,  for  his  fierce  and 
deeply  marked  features  were  not  easily  mis- 
taken. I  afterwards  learned  that  his  name 
was  Maurice  O'Laughlin,  that  he  was  a  dis- 
tant relation  and  a  long  declared  lover  of 
Catherine,  who  possessed  both  a  cottage 
and  a  boat  of  his  own,  for  by  trade  he  was 
a  boatman  of  the  Shannon,  and  his  father 
and  mother,  whose  only  child  he  was,  bad 
died  about  the  time  that  O'Neill's  family 
was  made  so  small ;  but  the  old  man  waa 
opposed  to  his  suit,  for  Maurice  was  known 
to  be  a  wild  character,  and  a  most  active 
member  of  one  of  those  secret  societies 
which  were  then  so  common  among  the 
Irish  peasantry  :  perhaps  he  thought  justly, 
that  a  politician  of  any  rank  rarely  makes 
a  good  husband  ;  and  Catherme  seemed  to 
be  much  of  her  fathers  opinion. 

"  What  Maurice  said  to  her  I  could  not 
hear,  for  the  sound  of  her  wheel,  and  the 
low  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  effectually  pre* 
vented  me ;  but  at  first  his  words  were  sad 
and  earnest,  judging  by  the  expression  of 
his  face ;  and  at  length  it  appeared  he  said 
something  which  displeased  Catherine,  for 
her  eye  flashed  and  her  colour  heightened : 
she  had  a  high  spirit,  though  bom  to  spin 
at  a  cottag&idoor.  Maurice,  too,  grew  an* 
gry,  but  it  passed  quickly  away ;  and  they 
parted  with  a  few  cold  words,  yet  I  marked 
his  dark  eye  which  had  rested  on  her  with 
a  glance  so  sod  and  sorrowful,  kindle  with 
a  wild  and  scorching  fire  as  he  turned  on 
me*  I  looked  the  young  peasant  full  in  the 
face,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  advan- 
tage which  my  rank  and  personal  attrac- 
tions, real  or  imaginary,  had  given  me ;  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  about  to  speak, 
and  then  seeming  suddenly  to  recollect  him- 
self, jumped  into  his  boat,  cut  the  fastening, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  few  momenta. 

"•Catherine,  my  girl,*  said  I,'  'what 
did  that  fellow  say  to  offend  you?'  for  the 
young  man's  behaviour  had  roused  both  ray 
pride  and  anger ;  and  I  added,  in  the  might 
of  my  chivalry,  '  I  am  determined  to  horse- 
whip him  if  ever  he  comes  here  again!' 
Catherine  looked  me  in  the  face  with  a 
smile,  for  she  was  far  wiser  than  I ;  and  it 
might  be  that  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
my  threat  crossed  her  mind  at  the  moment, 
for  Maurice  could  have  twisted  me  like  a 
green  withe;  but  her  look  grew  more  seri- 
ous as  she  said, — 

"  *  No,  no,  Charles,'  for  I  had  petitioned 
against  being  called  Mr.,  and  love  broke 
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dowD  the  barriert  that  rank  had  raised  be- 
tween us ;  '  don't  mind  him,  for  he  is  strong 
and  fierce,  and  does  not  value  gentlemen  ; 
beside^,  he  never  said  or  meant  iil  to  me, 
only   he  has  thoughts  of  bis  own   about 
this  world,  and  they're  still  dark.'     I  felt 
half  displeased  with  Catherine  for  keeping 
the  conversation  from  me,  convinced,  as  I 
was,  that  it  regarded  myself;  but  she  seem- 
ed determined  on  silence,  and  ever  after, 
though  she  received  me  kindly,  and  often 
watched  for  my  coming,  yet  she  was  always 
more  reserved,  and  at  times  very  thought- 
ful.    Her  father,  too,  seemed  to  entertain 
some  suspicion,  for  he  lingered  longer  about 
the  cottage,  and  returned  more  frequently 
from  his  work  when  I  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  his  conduct  towards  me  became 
coldly  respectful.     All  this  I  attributed  to 
Maurice  O'Laughlin,  though   he  did  not 
again  visH  Catherine,  and  she  never  spoke 
of  him.     But  I  saw  him  often  with  his  boat 
on  the  river,  as  if  watching  my  movements ; 
and,  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  could  willingly 
have  sunk  him,  boat  and  all,  had  that  chari- 
table act  been  in  my  power  :  but  the  season 
passed,  and  I  must  go  to  Trinity, — Cathe- 
rine and  I  parted.     Alas,  for  those  first 
partings !  they  come  on  our  after-days  like 
the  sorrow  for  the  early  dead,  sad,  but 
blessed  in  its  memory.     We  parted  as  the 
young  and  the  loving  part,  with  tears,  and 
vows,  and  hopes,  never  to  be  fulfilled.    No 
letters  passefd  between  us ;  for  the  arts  of 
page  and  pen  were  as  little  known  to  Cath- 
erine as  they  were  at  the  period  to  most  of 
her  sex  and  station;  and  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  employ  the  hedge-school- 
master as  amanuensis,  general  and  confi- 
dential secretary  though  he  was  to  the  whole 
neighlmrhood ;  but  she  wore  a  small  locket 
with  my  hair  set  in  it, — the  only  present 
the  girl  ever  would  accept  of  all  that  means 
9nd  inclination  prompted  me  to  oflTer.     It 
was  given  in  exchange  for  one  long  and 
jetty  curl — the  same  that  you  have  looked 
on,  Elmsdale ;  but  the  curling  beauty  has 
gone  from  it  now.     The  night  was  deepen- 
mg  around  us,  and  our  farewell  was  hurried 
and  stealthy,  when  I  received  that  ringlet, 
but  it  kept  her  memory  with  me  sacred  in 
its  silence,  through  the  strife  of  college 
emulation  and  scenes  of  city  gaiety ;  and 
often  when  on  the  brink  of  the  darker  vor- 
tex of  city  vice,  into  which  many  of  my 
companions  plunged  so  deeply,  the  light  of 
that  clear  young  eye  would  rise  upon  my 
soul,  winning  it  back  to  purity  and  peace. 
'*  The  following  year  was  that  of  luckless 
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'96,  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  and  homes  of  Ire- 
land :  many  of  my  college  companions  were 
deeply  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  and  I 
might  have  been  so,  heart  and  hand,  for  my 
youth  was  full  of  dreams ;  but  the  events 
of  a  single  day  had  power  to  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  my  efforts   and   aspirations   to  a 
colder,  but  far  more  safe  and  certain  course. 
'*  Some  time  before  the  outburst,  while 
the  country  was  still  quiet,  though  rumors 
of  discontent  and  conspiracy  reached  us 
from   every  quarter,  I  returned    home  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holydays,  to  the  great 
delight  of  my  mother,  as  it  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
the   Livingstons,   an   aristocratic   English 
family,  though  a  small  one,  for  it  consisted 
only  of  a  widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  to 
whom  I  had  been  introduced  in  Dublin,  and 
who  were  now  on  a  visit  in  our  neighbor- 
hood.    My  mother  had  become  very  inti- 
mate   with  them ;  for,   as  she  remarked, 
'  They  were  suitable  acquaintances.'     The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Livingston  was  a  large,  hand- 
some, but  mindless  woman,  for  whom  this 
wide  and  wondrous  world  afforded  but  two 
subjects  of  conversation — the  state  of  her 
nerves  and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  her 
daughter,  whom  she  called  Sophia  Matilda, 
was  cast  in  the  mother's  mould ;  but  hav- 
ing been  a  maid  of  honor  to  old  Clueen 
Charlotte,   she   had   studied   conventional 
rules  and  court  etiquette  till  both  life  and 
thought  seemed  frozen  within  her,  and  she 
walked  the  world  like  a  living  glacier,  clear 
and  faultless,  but  chilling  the  atmosphere, 
as  far  as  her  influence  extended  ;  but,  Elms- 
dale,  she  was  an  heiress,  with  a  clear  in- 
come in  her  own  right  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  a-year.     I  know  not  how  it  was 
that  my  mother  discovered  so  many  tokens 
of  the  lady's  partiality  for  me,  which  I  could 
never  perceive  :  but  the  season  was  a  gay 
one  in  our  district  in  spite  of  a  coming  re- 
bellion ;  and  my  mother  manoeuvred  admi- 
rably, for  we  sat  next  each  other  at  three 
dinner-parties,  danced  four  times  at  (wo 
consecutive  balls,  and  then  I  found  an  op- 
portunity of  stealing  away  to  see  Catherine 
in  her  quiet  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon.     I  should  have  done  so  long  be- 
fore, for  my  heart  was  true  to  the  pAsant- 
girl ;  but  she  and  her  father  had  been  ab- 
sent in  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  per- 
forming what  was  called  'A  Station,'  at 
one  of  those  holy  wells  which  popular  su- 
perstition then  regarded  as  the  '  fiethesdas' 
of  the  west. 
**  I  had  gone  out  on  the  old  pretext  of 
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fishing;  it  was  a  cold,  clear  winter  morn- 1 
ing,  and  I  concluded  the  old  man  was  gone] 
to  work,  but  on  approaching  the  cottage  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  within,  and  my 
own  name  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  scorn, 
which  made  me  pause  involuntarily  at  the 
door :  it  was  not  entirely  closed,  and  through 
the  opening  I  saw — though  they  evidently 
had  not  observed  me^Catherine  and  Mau- 
rice O'Laughlin  in  earnest  conversation. 
The  girl  seemed  troubled,  and  I  thought 
looked  paler  than  when  I  had  seen  her  last; 
but  Maurice  continued  with  vehemence, — 

"  '  Don't  mind  him,  Catherine ;  with  all 
his  fair  promises  there's  no  truth  or  trust 
in  any  of  his  sort, — sure  they  think  no  more 
of  us  than  the  green  grass  they  trample  on, 
as  if  we  were  made  for  their  service  or 
pleasure:  that's  the  very  notion  of  the 
young  graceless.' 

'' '  He  is  not  graceless/  said  Catherine, 
fiercely. 

'*  *  He's  graceless  and  shameless,  too, 
Catherine,'  said  Maurice,  in  a  deeper  tone, 
'  or  he  would  not  try  to  cross  a  poor  girl's 
way.  Would  he  stoop  to  marry  a  Catholic 
and  a  cottar's  daughter,  or  would  his  bigot- 
ed father  and  his  proud  mother  suffer  it  7 
No,  no,  girl,  they  would  see  him  in  bis 
grave  first ;  but  the  villain  has  no  such 
thought — ^he  will  marry  one  of  the  wax- 
works they  call  ladies,  when  he  has  spent 
enough  of  his  father's  money  at  college  in 
learning  all  the  evil  Dublin  can  teach  him 
— and  IKtle  teaching  will  do,  God  knows. 
But,  Catherine  dear,  choose  a  boy  of  your 
own  station,  for  you  never  knew  a  girl  come 
to  good  by  thinking  of  one  the  world  set 
above  her ;  not  that  I'm  speaking  for  my- 
self, for  I  know-  your  heart  never  warmed 
to  Maurice.  God  send  you  a  better  hus- 
band, and  a  wiser  one ;  but,  Catherine,  I 
am  going  away,  and  may  never  see  you 
more.' 

**  *  And  where  are  you  going,  Manrice?' 
inquired  Catherine. 

**.*  Oh,  no  matter,  dear;  but  there'll  be 
great  work  in  the  country  by-and-by,  for 
the  day  of  reckoning's  coming.' 

**  *  You  speak  strangely,  Maurice,'  said 
the  girl,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face,  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words;  *  but  when  will  you 
come  back  V 

"  '  Maybe  never,  Catherine  ;  there  was  a 
wise  woman  when  I  was  born,  that  told  my 
mother  '  I  had  far  to  go,  and  much  to  see,' 
for  there  was  strange  fortune  before  roe. 
But  it's  not  for  that  I  care.  Oh,  Cathe- 
rine^  Catherine  dear,  take  care  of  yourself; 
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but  if  you  should  ever  come  to  trouble,  and 
want  a  friend,  mind  that  Af  aurice  O'Laugh- 
lin is  your  brother,  and  he'll  be  even  with 
them  that  would  bring  a  tear  to  your  eye, 
or  a  breath  on  your  fair  fame.' 

'* '  I  saw  Maurice  moving  to  the  door, 
and  would  not  be  caught  listening,  so  I 
darted  into  the  little  grove  behind  the  cot- 
tage, and  the  next  moment  saw  the  young 
man  come  out,  accompanied  by  Catherine, 
whose  hand  he  clasped  with  a  murmured 
blessing  in  Irish,  and  a  look  of  affection^ 
whose  depth  I  felt  even  then  was  purer  far 
than  mine ;  then,  turning  hastily  away,  he 
walked  rapidly  down  the  river-side,  and  was 
soon  beyond  my  vision. 

'*  Catherine  stood  still  in  the  place  where 
he  had  left  her  ;  but  there  was  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  great  mental  suffering  and  fixed 
resolution  in  her  look,  as  if  some  dark  but 
mighty  conviction  had  reached  her  spirit 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

"  *  Catherine,'  said  I,  emerging  from  my 
hiding-place,  for  the  girl's  look  half-frighi- 
ened  me,  and  the  words  of  Maurice  were 
still  ringing  in  my  ears.  She  turned  and 
recognized  roe,  but  did  not  smile  as  usual, 
though  her  self-possession  seemed  restored ; 
but  she.  welcomed  me  home  in  something 
like  her  wonted  tone.  '  Catherine,'  said  1, 
'  I  would  have  come  to  see  you  before,  but 
they  told  me  you  were  at  the  Holy  Well.' 

" '  Ah,  no  matter,  Mr.  Merrion,  you  have 
fine  ladies  to  see ;  but  listen,'  she  continu- 
ed, laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  for  I  was 
wild  with  surprise  and  anger,  '  come  to  see 
me  no  more.  I  wish  you  well,  Mr.  Mer- 
rion ;  and  I'll  think  of  you  well  and  kindly 
maybe,  when  I  am  an  old  woman ;  but 
poor  Catherine  O'Neill  *is  not  the  girl  for 
you  to  think  of. .  Now,  what  would  •  your 
father  and  mother  say,  and  what  would  you 
say  yourself,  if  any  of  your  great  friends 
would  find  it  outf 

"  *  I  don't  regard  them,  Catherine,'  cried 
I,  for  I  felt  that  this  was  the  work  of  Mau- 
rice; and  I  could'nt  bear  to  think  that  be 
had  made  even  Catherine  suspect  me ;  for, 
ah,  Elrosdale,  the  heart  of  the  young  is  still 
faithful,  and  I  was  young  then.  '  I  don't 
regard  thero.  I'll  marry  you,  Catherine, 
this  night,  this  minute,  if  you're  willing  ! 
Let  my  father  and  mother  say  as  they  will ; 
when  we  are  once  married,  they  can't  part 
us ;  and  should  they  disown  me,  we  will  be 
all  the  world  to  each  other.' 

"  Catherine  looked  roe  in  the  face  with  a 
sad  and  a  solemn  gaze,  and  then  said  in  a 
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tone  so  calm,  and  almost  so  stern,  that  I 
scarce  believed  it  was  her  voice, — 

" '  Mr.  Merrion,  for  the  loss  of  your  place 
and  star  ion — for  the  loss  of  your  mother'^ 
love,  and  your  father's  fortune,  what  would 
you  gain  by  marrying  me  7' 

"  *  AH  I  want — ^your  love,  your  beauty, 
Catherine.' 

*'  *  Ay,  with  poverty  and  shame,'  said 
the  girl,  her  last  words  struck  a  chord  that 
had  not  been  touched,  and  made  me  think 
of  the  ways  and  means ;  in  positions  like 
mine  at  that  moment,  such  matters  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked ;  but  Catherine  was  no 
trifler,  and  her  last  warning  words  made  me 
feel — oh,  how  keenly — my  utter  depend- 
ence on  the  will  of  my  family,  and  from 
that  moment  my  resolution^  was  taken. — 
'  You  speak  true,  Catherine,'  said  I ;  'to 
marry  now  would  plunge  us  both  in  porer- 
ty,  for  my  friends  would  never  forgive  it ; 
but  we  are  both  young.  I  will  work  ;  1 
will  strive  to  make  a  fortune  of  my  own, 
and  then,  Catherine,  you  will  share  it  with 
me.    Let  us  promise.     Here's  my  hand.' 

"'No,'  said  Catherine.  'Merrion,  you 
are  the  same  to  me  you  ever  were  ;  but  let 
there  be  no  promises  between  us,  for  they 
cannot  keep  hearts  from  forgetting ;  and  I 
will  not  forget  you.  But  come  here  no 
more ;  my  father  would  be  angry,  and  so 
would  yours^  Such  meetings  bring  no  good, 
and  we  cafi  be  true  without  them.  You 
will  see  many  a  fairer  face,  and  when  you 
see  them,  remember  you  are  free.  But  keep 
the  long  curl  I  gave  you,  for  I  have  the 
locket  yet ;  and  farewell.  Go,  go,  for  there 
comes  my  father.' 

"  Catherine  wrung  my  hand  as  she  spoke ; 
but  she  had  gone  into  the  cottage  and 
closed  the  door  almost  before  I  was  aware, 
and  when  the  old  man  came  in  sight  I  was 
most  diligently  fishing  at  my  old  station  on 
the  river's  side. 

"  Many  a  cold  morning,  and  many  a  win« 
ter  day,  I  was  there  while  the  holydays 
lasted,  but  I  saw  no  more  of  Catherine,  and 
at  last  discorered  that  she  had  gone  on  a 
sort  of  visit  to  the  house  of  a  rather  wealthy 
relative  situated  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
knew  the  girl  too  well  and  respected  her 
too  much  to  attempt  intruding  upon  her 
there.  But  on  the  very  day  on  which  we 
parted,  while  listening  with  all  the  patience 
I  could  muster  to  a  long  lecture  from  my 
mother  on  the  impropriety  of  being  out 
when  Mrs.  Livingston  and  her  daughter 
caHed,  aa  she  said,  on  purpose  to  see  me 
(for  the  good  lady's  confidence  in  the  pow- 
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er  of  my  attractions  was  not  yet  shaken  )> 
there  arrived  a  letter  from  one  of  our  rela- 
tives who  had  been  long  connected  with 
the  Irish  government,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  person  of  considerable  influence  and  di»- 
tinction. .  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the 
pride  of  place  and  power,  or  the  chilling 
pressure  of  official  business,  that  estranged 
the  man  from  his  kindred,  but  that  letter 
was  the  first  token  of  remembrance  we  had 
received  from  him  for  many  years.  Per-  . 
haps  the  troubled  prospect  of  the  -  times 
brought  the  feeling  of  age  and  its  loneliness 
upon  him,  for  he  had  never  married,  and 
having  no  son  to  provide  for,  he  at  length 
remembered  me  as  being  his  namesake,  and 
wrote  in  the  tone  of  a  great  relation  promis- 
ing all  sorts  of  patronage  and  an  official 
situation  as  soon  as  I  was  qualified  to  fill  it. 

"  He.re  was  a  prospect  of  working  my 
own  way  to  independence  and  honor-^of 
being  enabled  one  day  to  marry  Catherine, 
and  realize  the  dream  of  my  heart  by  rais- 
ing her  to  a  station  which  I  still  believe  she 
would  have  adorned.  No  sacrifice  seemed 
too  great  for  that,  and  though  I  loved  my 
official  relative  little,  and  still  less  the  path 
he  had  marked  out  for  me,  yet  I  caught  at 
the  proposal  as  a  climber  grasps  at  the  first 
rough  branch  that  may  help  his  uncertain 
footing.  From  that  hour  I  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  the  studies  requisite  for  my  appoint- 
ed path,  which,  crooked  and  dusty  as  it 
was,  appeared  the  only  sure  one  to  interest 
and  preferment.  Rest,  pleasure,  and  friend- 
ship, alike  were  disregarded ;  the  old  love 
of  fatherland  and  liberty  was  forgotten  ;  but 
Catherine's  eye  was  still  the  star  that  lighted 
me  on. 

"The  Irish  rebellion,  long  anticipated, 
and  it  was  said  secretly  fomented  by  the 
then  government,  burst  forth  only  to  be 
overthrown  and  crushed.  The  first  panic 
was  over,  and  the  work  of  proscription  and 
vengeance  going  on,  and  I  who  had  yet 
neither  part  nor  lt>t  in  the  tumult  of  the 
times,  was  returning  late  one  sultry  even- 
ing from  the  house  of  a  college  friend, 
through  a  part  of  the  fast-decaying  and  half^ 
deserted  liberty  of  Dublin.  I  was  alone, 
and  my  thoughts  went  back  to  Catherine ; 
but,  searching  for  the  jetty  tress  in  my 
breast,  where  it  was  worn  for  many  a  year 
while  that  bosom  kept  its  youth,  I  found  it 
was  gone,  having  probably  fallen  at  a  spot 
where  I  recollected  partially  opening  my 
coat  and  vest,  when  oppressed  by  the  close 
and  stifling  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  Late 
as  it  was,  I  hurried  back,  for  that  tress  was 
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to  me  like  the  bond  of  hope  and  memory ; 
but,  on  approaching  the  place,  judge  of  my 
surprise  when  I  perceived  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  that  now  shone  over  the  roofs  of  the 
dark  high  houses,  a  stranger  in  the  dress 
of  a  seaman,  with  the  long  shining  lock  in 
his  hand.  I  saw  the  moonlight  glistening  on 
the  hair,  but  the  stranger'ts  face  I  could  not 
see,  for  it  was  bent  down  and  earnestly  gaz- 
ing on  his  prize.  My  hand  was  on  it  be- 
.  fore  be  perceived  me ;  but  at  my  request  to 
have  it* restored,  he  looked  up,  and  I  knew 
Maurice  O'Laughlin. 

"  There  was  a  wild  expression  of  grief 
and  fierceness  in  his  eye  as  he  recognized 
roe. 

"  *  And  what  business  have  you  with  that 
hair?'  he  said,  sternly;  'and  where  did 
you  get  it  t  Listen :  I  have  long  thought 
you  had  designs  on  that  girl,  and  I.  know 
the  doings  of  your  kind  ;  but  now  I  warn 
you  if  evil  to  her  or  hers  comes  of  it.' 

" '  Take  that  for  your  warning,'  cried  I, 
striking  him,  for  the  little  discretion  I  had 
seemed  to  fcvsake  me  at  the  moment ;  his 
words  had  recalled  in  full  force  all  I  heard 
him  say  at  the  cottage,  and  those  dark  sug- 
gestions had  lain  like  an  iron  weight  on  my 
memory,  for  there  was  a  shadow  of  truth 
in  them,  and  I  knew  they  had  influenced 
Catherine,  and  my  feelings  towards  him 
were  those  of  a  slandered  rival. 

*'  The  blow  was  scarcely  given  when  he 
sprung  upon  me  with  the  force  and  fury  of 
a  tiger ;  and  it  might  be  that  he  had  cause 
for  hatred  too.  Though  far  his  inferior  in 
strength,  I  grappled  with  him,  for  anger  and 
desperation  had  given  me  power ;  but  our 
conflict  was  short,  for  the  night  patrol 
pounced  upon  us,  and  both  were'  taken  into 
custody. 

*'  Maurice  made  desperate  eflbrts  to  es* 
oape,  and  no  wonder ;  for,  as  I  afterwards 
di8ik>vered,  his  name  had  been  long  on  the 
list  of  the  proscribed  as  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  the  late  rebellion ;  for, 
though  a  peasant,  his  zeal  and  knowledge 
were  far  above  his  class.  Now,  however, 
he  was  arrested,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
ray  name  was  conspicuous  on  his  trial  tmd 
conviction,  which  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Willingly,  indeed,  would  I  have 
given  up  all  connexion  with  the  affair,  but 
circumstances  drew  me  into  it,  and  as  the 
transaction  facilitated  tn  some  degree  my 
appointment  to  the  promised  post,  I  was 
henceforth  numbered  among  the  many  who 
had  '  found  a  way  out  of  the  rebellion's 
wreck  to  rise  in.'    The  last  thing  I  4ieard 
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of  Maurice  O'Laughlin  was  that  he  was 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Kilmainham 
jaih;  but  the  night  before  hiq  intended  ex- 
ecution he  contrived  to  escape,  by  wrench- 
ing the  bars  off  his  window  and  scaling  the 
prison  wall.  Some  time  afler  I  received 
through  the  post-office  in  a  blank  ceiver  the 
long  lock  that  had  led  to  his  arrest,  which  I 
had  tried  in  vain  to  recover,  for  the  dread 
of  involving  Catherine's  name  had  prevent- 
ed me  from  taking  aught  but  secret  mea- 
sures, and  I  know  not  why  it  was  sent  al 
last.  What  became  of  Maurice  was  never 
known,  but  my  friend  Major  Phillips  has 
told  me  of  a  Colonel  Count  O'Laughlin,  one 
of  the  bravest  officers  of  the  Irish  legion  io 
the  service  of  France,  who  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  re^riment  at  Vittoria ;  and,  Elmsdale^ 
from  his  description,  I  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  boatman  of  the 
Shannon. 

"  Meantime,  the  march  of  changing 
years  went  on,  old  friends  died  and  young 
ones  were  married  ;  some  of  my  family 
went  and  did  likewise,  and  the  Hon.  Miss 
Livingston  became  the  Countess  of  Lexing- 
ton and  mother  of  Lady  Adela  Percivd. 
They  said,  indeed,  that  the  lady's  brilliant 
marriage  was  much  to  her  mother's  liking 
and  little  to  her  own;  but  she  gained  a 
coronet,  and  has  been  lady  patroness  of  the 
British  Helicon  ever  since.  Manhood 
came  upon  me  in  the  midst  of 'strife  and 
toil,  the  bustle  of  public  business,  and  the 
thirst  of  sleepless  ambition.  Some  of  my 
hopes  were  crowned,  and  some  were  dead 
that  had  once  been  brightest,  and  I  felt  the 
greenness  departing  from  my  soul.  The 
alter  had  grown  dim,  but  the  faith  was  still 
unchanged,  for  still  one  light  of  my  better 
days  shone  on  through  many  8hadows*-the 
love  and  the  memory  of  that  peasant  girl. 

**  I  had  written  innumerable  letters,  bat 
never  received  an  answer ;  I  had  often  tried 
to  see  her  in  secret,  but  all  in  vain,  for  she 
kept  her  first  resolution,  and  we  met  no 
more ;  but  I  learned  from  time  to  time  that 
he  was  well,  still  unmarried,  and  residing 
with  her  father  in  the  same  quiet  cottage. 
Seven  years  bring  many  changes;  I  had 
toiled  up  the  slippery  steps  that  led  to  pow 
er  and  fortune,  I  bad  served  the  powers 
that  were  with  useful,  if  not  disinterested 
zeal,  and  having  secured  a  considerable 
estate,  to  prove  I  was  not  forgetting  myself^ 
I  was  created  a  baronet,  and  returned  as  a 
ministerial  member  for  an  English  borough. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural 
I  should  wish  to  visit  my  native  place. 
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"  I  did  80  with  a  brilliant  retinue,  an  an« 
worn  title,  and  a  splendid  equipage,  yet 
lesB  from  the  pride  of  proving  that  I  had 
made  my  own  fortune,  than  from  the  desire 
of  showing  Catherine  how  much  I  could 
offer  her  with  my  hand. 

**  The  first  congratulations  of  my  family 
and  friends  (the  latter  had  multiplied  mar* 
rellously  of  late)  were  scarcely  over,  and 
their  first  inquiries  answered,  when  I  took 
my  way,  alone  and  unattended,  though  not 
with  all  the  caution  of  former  days,  for  now 
I  went  with  the  consciousness  of  one  who 
bad  the  will  and  the  power  to  make  a  noble 
offering  to  that  early  shrine. 

*'  It  wasa  day  of  that  same  sweet  summer 
time  in  which  I  first  beheld  them.  The 
river,  the  valley,  and  the  cottage,  were  the 
same ;  I  saw  O'Neill  far  off  at  work  in  the 
fields,  and  there  was  Catherine  herself 
spinning  in  the  old  accustomed  place  at 
the  open  door.  But  the  traces  of  age 
seemed  deepened  on  the  old  man's  frame, 
and  the  girl  had  grown  to  a  dark  and  stately 
woman,  yet  the  same  queenly  beauty  was 
still  upon  her  brow,  and  the  same  dark 
glory  on  the  jetty  hair. 

<*  I  wa^  by  her  side  in  an  instant,  and  she 
knew  me  at  the  first  glance,  but  betrayed 
neither  surprise  nor  joy,  and  merely  afl- 
swered  my  warm  salutation  with  '  Good 
morning.  Sir  Charles  Merrion.' 

"  The  sound  of  that  new  title  from  her 
lips  fell  upon  my  heart  like  early  frost,  and 
I  spoke  in  the  pride  and  pique  of  the  mo- 
ment, '  Catherine,  I  am  Charles  who  spoke 
to  you  of  marriage  when  a  boy  without  por- 
tion or  prudence.  The  slanders  of  an  en- 
rious  peasant  made  you  suspect  me  then, 
and  now,  with  wealth  and  honor,  I  return, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  first  promise. 
Catherine,  will  you  be  Lady  Merrioo  V 

"  Catherine  looked  me  in  the  face,  and 
her  eye  was  clear  and  cold,  but  I  thought 
the  desolation  of  yearw  was  in  its  depth 
as  she  said, — 

" '  No,  no.  Sir  Charles,  I  was  not  born 
to  a  title,  and  I  don't  covet  it.  I  am  thank- 
ful and  sorry,  too,  that  you  should  have 
thought  so  long  of  the  poor  girl  you  liked 
when  you  were  young  and  simple,  but  your 
wife  should  be  your  equal  in  birth  and 
breeding,  which  I  am  not,  as  your  friends 
know  well,  and  you  would  soon  discover » 
and  rU  be  the  cause  of  no  man's  late  re- 
pentance. Between  your  people  and  mine 
there  is  a  great  gulf  of  separation;  it  can- 
not be  passed  in  this  world,  and  they  say  it 
is  as  wide  in  the  world  to  come.    Yet  it's 
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not  all'  for  that,  but  the  boy  you  spoke  of. 
God  forgive  the  hand  you  had  in  his 
troubles.  He  said  what  he  believed,  and 
it  was  spoken  for  good,  for  he  was  brave 
and  true,  and  never  left  the  cause  of  his 
country  when  things  went  wrong  with  it 
for  peace  and  profit  like  the  sous  of  the 
gentry.' 

**  1  could  have  borne  all  the  rest,  but 
Catherine's  last  words  were  like  a  two- 
edged  dagger.  Was  this  the  recompense 
of  my  unchanging  constancy,  the  return  for 
all  the  sacrifices  I  had  made,  and  all  I  came 
to  offer  t  I  could  not  well  speak,  for  I  felt 
like  one  who  had  raised  a  strong  and  stately 
edifice  and  saw  it  falling  in  ruins  at  his  feet 
But  I  remember  some  harsh  and  scornful 
words  about  wedding  one  who  would  not 
deign  to  be  her  mistress,  and  Catherine  and 
I  parted  for  ever. 

"  Elmsdale,  I  stood  on  that  spot  again. 
1  had  tried  distance,  and  politics,  and  plea- 
sure, and  another  year  had  passed,  but 
nothing  would  grow  over  the  trace  of  that 
first  love,  and,  in  spite  of  anger,  in  spite  of 
disappointments,  ay,  and  in  spite  of  pride, 
I  sought  the  cottage  once  more ;  but  her 
father  dwelt  there  alone,  for  Catherine's 
grave  was  green  beside  her  mother's  in  the 
village  churchyard. 

*'  The  people  of  that  parish  have  won- 
dered to  see  a  marble  monument  over  the 
cottar's  daughter ;  and  the  old  man's  soli- 
tary days  went  down  in  peace  and  plenty, 
but  they  were  not  long ;  and  I  have  kept 
that  lock  bound  up  among  my  mother's  let- 
ters and  tokens  of  early  friendship,  things 
which  to  other  minds  might  seem  to  have 
but  small  affinity,  but  to  me  they  unite  in 
pointing  out  the  bright  spots  of  the  past, 
while  the  rest  of  my  journey  lies  far  in  the 
shadow  of  darker  years." 

"  And  shall  I  tell  this,"  said  the  listener, 
half  musingly,  "  to  Lady  Adela  Percival, 
who  seeks  for  nothing  but  first  love  in  a 
husband  1" 

"  Ask  of  your  own  discretion,  Elmsdale, 
and  let  your*  experience  say  how  many  of 
this  world's  wedded  can  tell  what  steps  have 
passed  over  the  heart  before  them.  But 
the  girl  who  loved  me  in  my  youth  and  lefl 
me  in  my  splendor  is  of  the  dead,  and  can 
have  no  rival,  for  time  has  no  power  to  de- 
stroy that  untried  illusion,  sm  he  does  with 
all  living  love." 

The  following  day  was  rich  with  bridal 
robes  and  gay  with  a  bridal  cortege,  but 
the  wedding  passed  like  other  weddings 
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among  the  great  and  gay,  and  "  the  happy 
pair''  lived  like  most  of  those  who  have 
vowed  at  the  altar,  for  Lady  Adela  was 
satisfied  she  had  at  length  inspired  a  first 
affection,  Hnd  her  friends  unanimously  de- 
clared that  on  both  sides  it  was  certainly  a 
love-match. 


From  tho  Athemram. 


ASCENT  OF  THE  WETTERHORN,  OR 
PEAK  OF  TEMPESTS, 

IN  THK  TALLKT  OF  GRI5UKLWALD,  CARTON  OP 

BERNE. 

[The  Berne  and  Zurich  journals  lately  an- 
nounced, as  we  mentioned  at  the  time,  that  the 
central  Peak  of  the  Wetterhorn,  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Oberland  Alps,  had  been  as- 
cended by  a  young  Englishman,  the  |son  of 
Dr.  Speer,  a  feat  heretofore  unaccomplished, 
and  not  unattended  with  difficulties  and  dan- 
ger. We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  publish 
an  interesting  personal  narrative  of  that  bold 
and  hazardous  adventure.] 

The  valley  of  Grindelwald,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  may 
justly  be  considered  the  formidable  rival  to 
that  celebrated  spot,  above  which  tower 
the  mighty  masses  of  (he  monarch  of  all 
European  mountains.  It  is  true  the  valley 
of  Grindelwald  cannot  boast  the  presence 
of  a  Mount  Blanc ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
chosen  spot  around  which  the  giants  of 
the  Swiss  Alps  have,  as  if  by  one  consent, 
grouped  themselves. 

This  valley  is  bounded,  on  its  southern 
aspect,  by  three  mountains,  the  lofliest  (if 
we  exce[^  the  Pinsteraarhorn)  of  the  whole 
range ;  to  the  right,  the  Klein  Eiger,  or 
Great  Giant,  in  the  centre  the  Mettenberg, 
surmounted  by  the  Shreckhorn  (Peak  of 
Terror),  and  on  the  left  the  three  summits 
of  the  Wetterhorn,  (Peak  of  Tempests) ; 
the  first  of  these  (the  Eiger)  attains  the 
height  of  12,000  feet ;  the  second,  13,291 
feet;  the  last,  12,194  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Seen  from  the  village  of  Grindel- 
wald, they  present  the  appearance  of  stu- 
pendous walls  of  rock,  rising  almost  verti- 
cally for  thousands  of  feet:  these  vast 
black  masses  are  surmounted  by  fields  of 
snow  and  ice;  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
crowned  by  the  peaks  themselves :  whilst 
in  the  wide  intervals  which  exist  between 
the  three  mountains,  the  two  seas  of  ice, 
known  as  the  superior  and  inferior  glacier 
of  Grindelwald,  stream  downwards  into  the 
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valley  to  the  very  verge  of  the  pastures. 
Until  of  late  years,  the  prevailing  opinion 
existing  in  the  vicinity  was,  that  these  sum- 
mits were  inaccessible;  experience  had 
however  (in  the  case  of  one  of  them) 
proved  the  contrary ;  the  Shreckhorn,  or 
Peak  of  Terror,  having  been  surmounted 
by  three  Swiss  naturalists,  wiih  their  guides, 
after  imminent  danger  and  difficulty,  lear- 
ing  on  the  summit  an  undeniable  proof  of 
their  achievement  in  the  shape  of  a  flag- 
staff, which  I  afterwards  discovered  through 
a  telescope:  nevertheless,  by  the  guides 
and  chamois  hunters  of  the  Grindelwald, 
the  exploit  is  not  yet  credited. 

The  untrodden  summit  of  the  central  or 
great  peak  of  the  Wetterhorn  had  therefore 
been  to  me  an  object  of  ambition  for 
months ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  my  ar- 
rival at  Interlacken  that  I  proceeded  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
my  project.  Among  the  resident  guides, 
there  were  but  two  really  good  mountain- 
eers ;  by  one  of  these  I  was  informed  that 
all  attempts  to  scale  the  Wetterhorn  from 
Grindelwald  had  proved  fruitless,  and  that 
the  only  plan  was  to  proceed  to  the  Grim- 
sel  (situated  at  a  height  of  6,570,  feet),  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  great  chain,  and 
that  here  we  should  meet  the  most  intrepid 
and  adventurous  mountaineers  of  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland — the  men  by  whom  the  in- 
vincible Jungfrau  had  been  successfully 
conquered  some  years  previous.  Acting, 
therefore,  on  the  advice  of  this  guide, 
whom  I  immediately  engaged,  we  started 
from  Interlacken,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of 
July,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening',  arriv- 
ing at  Grindelwald  at  ten  P.  M.  1  now 
had  full  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  is 
regards  tire  previous  statement  of  the  guide, 
which  I  found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  We 
therefore  left  Grindelwald  the  following 
morning,  proceeding  across  the  Great  Shie- 
deck,  passing  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  of 
Schwartz wald  and  Rosenlaui,  d&c,  and  ar- 
riving at  Meyringen  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing. We  again  led  at  an  early  hour,  con- 
tinuing our  course  up  the  valley  of  the  Aar, 
passing  the  villages  of  Im  Grand  and  Gnc- 
tanen,  and  the  celebrated  fall  of  the  Aar 
at  Handeck.  Since  our  departure  from 
Meyringen,  the  ascent  had  t>een  continual, 
as  was  now  testified  by  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  large  patches  of  snow,  and  by 
the  presence  of  a  tew  immense  avalanches^ 
which  impeded  our  course  in  no  trifling 
degree.  Vegetation  was  visibly  decreas- 
ing as  we  approached  the  Grimsei,  the  Air 
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pine  rose  alone  flourishing  in  these  wild  i 
regions,  whilst  the  fullen  masses  of  rock, 
a  ^w  blasted  pines,  and  the  roaring  of  in- 
numerable torrents,  bore  melancholy  testi- 
mony to  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  wintry 
elements — the  whirlwind,  the  snow-storm, 
and  the  falling  avalanche.     On  our  arrival 
at  the  Grirosel,  a  consultation  was  held  be- 
tween the  host  (a  hardy  old  mountaineer), 
myself,  and  three  of  the  guides,  as  to  the 
proceedings  to  be  adopted,  and  also  as  re- 
gards the  probable  result  of  the  undertak- 
ing.    This  terminated  satisfactorily :  two 
of  the  boldest,  J.  Jaun  and  Caspar  Alphan- 
alph,  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  and  as 
both  one  and  th«  other  had  trodden  the 
summit  of  the  Jungfrau,  I  instantly  placed 
all  confidence  in  them ;  and  leaving  them 
in  company  with  my  former  guide  to  pre- 
pare  for  our  expedition,   I  retired  early, 
knowing  that  the  ensuing  night  would  ne- 
cessarily be  spent  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar 
— a  locality  not  very  favorable  to  repose.  The 
morning   broke    without   a   cloud,  '  and   I 
found  the  three  mountaineers  fully  equip- 
ped with  hatchets,  ropes,  crampons,  long 
poles  shod  with  iron,   blue  veils,  &c.,  not 
forgetting  provisions  for  two  days,  and  the 
flag  which  we   fondly  hoped  should  bear 
testimony  of  the  forthcoming  exploit.     On 
leaving  the  Grimsel,  our  course  lay  among 
fallen  rocks,  up  a  desolate  valley,  bounded 
on  the  left  by  the  Leidelhorn,  and  on  the 
right  by  the  Juchliberg  and  the  Broniberg. 
This  valley  (situated  about  7,000  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean)  appeared  gradually  to 
enlarge,  and  we  perceived  its  further  ex- 
tremity to  be  closed  from  side  to  side  by 
a  wall  of  dingy-looking  ice,  rising  vertical- 
ly between  two  and  thre^  hundred  feet  in ! 
height ;  this   was   the  termination  of  the 
glacier  of  the  Aar.     Having  attained  the 
summit  of  this  wall,  by  scaling  the  rocks 
on  its  border,  we  perceived  the  vast  glacier 
of  the  Aar  itself  spread  out  before  us  for 
many  miles  and  surrounded  by  the  gigantic 
peaks  of  the  Finsteraarhoru,  Shreckhorn, 
Oberaarhorn,¥ischerborner,  and  Lauteraar- 
horn,  the  former  rising  to  the   height  of 
14,000  feet ;   the  remainder  ranging  be- 
tween 11,000  and   13,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.    Following  the  course  of  the  ter- 
minal moraine,  we  reached  the  pure  un- 
sullied surface  of  the  glacier  itself,  which 
we  now  found  thickly  spread  with  crevasses, 
all  running  parallel  with  each  other ;  the 
majority  of  these  being  filled  with  snow, 
considerable    caution    was    necessary    in 
sounding  them  with  the  poles,  previous  to 
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trusting  the  body  to  so  frail  and  deceptive  a 
support.     Proceeding  thus  along  the  centre 
of  the  glacier  for  three  hours,  we  arrived 
opposite  the  little  hut,  constructed  for  M. 
Agassiz  [see  Athenteumf  No.  717],  in  or- 
der to  enable  him  to  carry  out  more  fully 
his  experiments  on  the  increase   and  ad- 
vance of  the  glaciers.     Situated  fully  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ice,  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  sheltered  from  the   fall  of 
avalanches  and   from  the   efiect  of  those 
hurricanes  and  snow-storms  to  which  these 
elevated  regions  are  so   liable.     The  sun 
was  now  gradually  declining,  the  innumer- 
able ice-bound  peaks  and  glaciers  being 
lit  up  by  its  last  rays,  until  the  whole  chain 
presented  the  appearance  of  burnished  gold. 
This  magnificent  spectacle  suddenly  ceased, 
and  every  object  resumed  its  ghastly  blu- 
ish tinge,  as  the  shades  of  night  shut  them 
out  from    our  view,   merely  leaving    the 
white  outline  of  the  nearer  peaks  discerni- 
ble.    We  now  attempted  to  obtain  a  few 
hours'   sleep,   after   taking  every  possible 
precaution   to    guard    against   the   severe 
cold ;  in  this  latter  we  partially  succeeded. 
Sleep,  however,  was  tardy  in  its  approaches, 
the  novely  of  the  situation  being  too  excit- 
ing.    Towards  midnight,  several  vast  ava- 
lanches fell,  with  the  roar  of  jthe  loudest 
thunder,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier. 
This   was    quite  sufficient   to  banish   all 
drowsy  sensations;  we  were  soon,  there- 
fore, on  foot,  preparing  in  earnest  for  the 
anticipated  seventeen  hours  of  successive 
climbing  over  snow  and  glacier.     The  first 
point  to  be  accomplished  was,  the  descent 
to  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  into  the  re- 
cesses of  which  (owing  to  its  disruptured 
condition)  we  found  it  necessary  to  pene- 
trate, finding  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  round  three  sides  of  which  walls  of 
ice  rose  almost  vertically.     Up  these  walls 
it  was  necessary  to  ascend,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect our  exit  from  our  cold  dismal  prison. 
Jaun,   our    guide   chef,   commenced   cut- 
ting   out    steps   in   the    ice,    and    in    a 
short  time   we  all  emerged  from  our  re- 
treat, and  stood  safely  on  the  glacier  of  the 
Lauteraar,  at  its  junction  with  that  of  the 
Finsteraar.      The   former  descends  from 
the  Shreckhorn   and   Col  'de  Lauteraar; 
the  latter  from  the  Finsteraarhoru,  and  its 
attendant  peaks.      Our  course  was  now 
directed  across  the  glacier  towards  the  Ab- 
schwung,  along,  the  base  of  which  we  cau- 
tiously proceeded,  the  ice  at  this  early  pe- 
riod   being    dangerously  slippery.      The 
doubtful  crevasses  were  sounded  and  the 
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yawning  ones  avoided  as  far  as  possible; 
these  at  length  (pn  our  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion ofQ^OOO  feet)  ceased  in  a  great  degree^ 
and  the  surface  of  the  glacier  appeared  cov- 
ered for  miles  in  extent  with  a  thick  coat 
of  unsullied  and  unbroken  snow,  whilst  in 
front  of  us,  and  fully  three  hours'  march 
distant,  rose  the  Col  de  Lauteraar,  10,000 
feet  in  height,  hitherto  considered  imprac- 
ticable.    Its  brilliant  white  crest  being  cut 
out  in  the  strongest  relief  against  the  deep 
blue  sky,  tempted  us  into  the  belief  that  it 
was  close  at  hand  ;  we  soon,  however,  be- 
came aware  of  our  inability  to  calculate 
distances  in  regions  where  the  vast  size  of 
the  surrounding  objects,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  light  reflected  from  the  snow  and 
glaciers,   baffle  any  such   attempt      For 
hours    we    continued    surmounting    long 
slopes  of  snow,  sinking  at  every  step  half 
way  to  the  knee,  and  as  yet  no  visible  de- 
crease of  distance   appeared.     At  length 
we  reached  the  first  range  of  those  great 
crevasses  usually  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
steepest  ascents :  among  these  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution ; 
the  whole  party  were  lashed  together,  and 
we  threaded  our   way  through  this  laby- 
rinth of  blue  and  ghastly  abysses  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  reboubted  Col  de  Lauteraar, 
which  now  rose  quasi  perpendicularly  far 
above  our  beads  for  many  hundreds  of  feet, 
whilst  on  its  ridge  we  perceived  a  mass  of 
overhanging  snow,  which  from  its  threat- 
ening aspect  caused  us  great  uneasiness; 
in  fact,  a  more  formidable  or  apparently  in- 
accessible barrier  tould  scarcely  be  witness- 
ed :  it  was,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  sur- 
mount it,  and  the  question  now  was,  bow 
is  it  to  be  done  1    At  our  feet  lay  a  large 
crevasse,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the 
wall  of  snow  rose  immediately,  not  leaving 
the  smallest  space  on  which  to  place  the< 
foot.     Our  head  guide,  however,  nothing 
daunted,  by  means  of  his  long  alpenstock, 
succeeded  in  excavating  a  hole  in  the  snow, 
into  which  we  might  jump  without  much 
danger  of  falling  into  the  yawning  gulf  be- 
low; he  first  crossed,  and  extending  his 
baton  to  assist  the  next  comer,  I  seized  the 
friendly  aid  and  jumped ;  the  snow,  how- 
ever, gave  way,  and  I  remained  suspended 
over  the  abyss,  grasping  with  all  my  strength 
the  extended  pole  ;  from  this  perilous  posi- 
tion I  was  instantly  rescued,  and  the  rest 
of  the  guides  having  crossed  in  safety,  we 
found   ourselves  clinging  to  the   wall   of 
snow  which  constitutes  the  southern  aspect 
of  the  Col.      The  ascent  now  commen- 
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ced   in  earnest,  the    first    ^uide    having 
been  relieved  by  the  second  in  command, 
who  (hatchet  in  hand)  assiduously  dashed 
holes  in  the  snow  in  which  to  place  the 
hands  and  feet ;  the  steepness  of  the  Col 
being  such  that  ihe  necessary  inclination 
of  the  body  forwards,  which  all  ascents  re- 
quire, brought  the  chest  and  face  in  close 
contact  with  the  snow,  the  excessive  bril- 
liancy of  which,  notwithstanding  odr  blue 
glasses  and  veils,  proved  singularly  annoy- 
ing.    In.  this  critical  position  our  progress 
upwards  was  of  necessity  very  slow,  the 
advance  of  the  foot  from  one  step  to  the 
succeeding  one  being  a  matter  of  careful 
consideration,  as  a  slip,  the  least  inclina- 
tion backwards,  or  even  giddiness,  roust 
inevitably  have  proved  fatal  to  one  or  other 
of  the  party.     Thanks,  however,  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  hardy  mountaineers,- the  sum- 
mit of  Col  was   at  length   attained,   five 
hours  afler  our  departure  from  the  night 
encampment       For  some  time   previous 
our  sphere  of  vision  had  necessarily  been 
limited  by  the  interposition  of  the  Col  de 
Lauteraar;   its  crest,  however,  being  at- 
tained, we  beheld  a  great  portion  of  Swit- 
zerland stretched  out  like  a  map  far  below» 
whilst  on  either  side  rose  the  summits  of 
those  gigantic  barriers  which  bound  the 
Valley  of  Grindelwald.    On  the  left  the 
great  and  little  Shreckhorn  and  the  Met- 
tenberg,  and  on  the  right  the  object  of  our 
ambition,  the  three  peaks  of  the  Wetter- 
homer,  the   Wetterhorn,  the  Mittalhom, 
and  Rosenhorn  :  below  us  lay  the  fields  of 
snow  which  descend  from  these  summits 
and  crown  the  superior  glacier  of  Grindel- 
wald. 

It  was  now  deemed  necessary  to  descend 
a  portion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Col 
we  had  just  surmounted,  previous  to  ar- 
riving at  the  foot  of  the  great  peak,  which 
appeared  to  rise  in  close  proximity  to  the 
height  of  2,150  feet  above  the  plateau  of 
snow  on  which  we  stood,  and  which  in  it- 
self attained  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet 
We  now  began  our  descent,  which,  al- 
though not  so  steep  as  our  previous  ascent, 
was  perhaps  more  nervous :  the  precipices 
of  ice  and  snow,  together  with  the  wide 
crevasses  thickly  spread  at  their  feet,  be- 
ing constaptly  before  the  eyes.  Great 
stress  being  laid  on  the  ropes  and  hatchets^ 
this  descent  was  in  turn  safely  accomplish- 
ed, and  we  again  began  to  ascend  slope 
afler  slope  of  snow  (at  times  threading  our 
way  with  much  difficulty  among  the  gaping 
crevasses^  all  of  which  presented  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  deepest  azure),  our  course 
being  directed  towards  the  base  of  the  su- 
perb central  peak,  known  as  the  Mittalhorn, 
which  now  towered  above  our  heads ;  ap- 
parently a  huge  pyramid  of  the  purest  ice 
and  snow.     To  me  it  appeared  so  impossi- 
ble to  scale  it,  that  I  ventured  to  inquire 
of  the  guides  whether  they  expected  to  at- 
tain the  summit ;  to  this  they  replied,  that 
they  assuredly  did  so.     I,  therefore,  held 
my  peace,  thinking  myself  in  right  good 
company,  and  the  south-western  aspect  of 
the  Peak  being  deemed,  to  all  appearance, 
the  most  practicable,  we  began  the  arduous 
task  of  scaling  this  virgin  mountain.     The 
ascent  in  itself  strongly  resembled  that  of 
the  Col  de  Lauteraar  described  above ;  its 
duration,  however,  being  longer,  and  the 
coating  of  ice  and  snow  being   likewise 
more  dense,  the  steps  hewn  out  with  the 
hatchet  required  to  be  enlarged  with  the 
feet  preparatory  to  changing  our  position. 
In  this  singular  manner  we  slowly  ascend- 
ed, digging  the   lefl  hand  into  the  hole 
above  our  heads,  lefl  by  the  hatchet  of  the 
advancing  guide,  and  gradually  drawing  up 
the  foot  into  the  next  aperture ;  the  body 
reclining  full  length  on  the  snow  between 
each  succeeding  step ;  in  this  truly  delect- 
able situation,  our  eyes  were,  every  mo- 
ment, greeted  with  the  view  of  the  vast 
precipices  of  ice  stretching  above  and  be- 
low ;  impressing  constantly  on  our  mind, 
the  idea  that  one  false  step  might  seal  the 
fate  of  the  whole  party :  connected  as  we 
were  one  to  the  other,  such  in  fact  might 
easily  have  been  the  case.     We  had  now 
been  three  hours  on  the  peak  itself,  and  the 
guides  confidentlv  affirmed  that  in  another 
hour  (if  no  accident  occurred)  we  should 
attain  the  summit;  the  banner  was  accord- 
ingly prepared,  and  after  a  few  minutes* 
repose,  taken  by  turning  cautiously  round 
and  placing  our  backs  against  the  snow, 
we    stretched   upwards    once    more,    the 
guides  singing  national  songs,  and  the  ut- 
most gaiety  pervading  the  whole  party  at 
the  prospect  of  so  successful  a  result.     The 
brilliant  white  summit  of  the  Peak  appear- 
ed just  above  us,  and  when  within  thirty  or 
forty  feet  of  its  apex,  the  guide  chej\  con- 
siderately thinking  that  his  employer  would 
naturally  wish  to  be  the  first  to  tread  this 
anconquered  summit,  reversed  the  ropes, 
and  placing  me  first  in  the  line,  directed 
me  to  take  the  hatchet  and  cautiously  cut 
the  few  remaining  steps  necessary.     These 
injunctions  I  obeyed  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
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ities,  and  at  one  o'clock  precisely  the  red 
banner  fluttered  on  the  summit  of  the  cen- 
tral peak  of  the  Wetterhorn. 

We  had  thus,  after  three  days'  continu- 
al ascent  from  the  level  of  the  plain,  at- 
tained a  height  of  12,154  feet.    Up  to  this 
period,  our  attention  had  been  too  much 
occupied  in  surmounting  the  opposing  ob- 
stacles which  lay  in  our  route,  to  allow  us 
to  contemplate,  with  attention,  the  aston- 
ishing panorama,  which  graduaJly  unfolded 
itself.     The  summit  being  under  our  feet, 
we  had  ample  leisure  to  examine  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  surrounding  peaks,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  appeared  to  He 
far  beneath  us.    To  the  north  we  perceiv- 
ed the  Faulhorn  and  the  range  of  moun- 
tains skirting  the  Lake  of  Brienz  ;  behind 
these  the  passage  of  the  Bronig,  together 
with  the  Lakes  of  Lungerne  and  Lucerne, 
on  the  banks  of  which  rise  the  pyramids 
of  the  Righi  and  the  Mont  Pilate,  the  sum- 
mits of  which  (the  boast  of  so  many  tour- 
ists) appeared  as  mole-hills.     Towards  the 
east,  the  eye  wanders  over  an  interminable 
extent  of  snow-clad  summits,  extending  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon,  a  perfect 
ocean  of  mountains.     Turning  to  the  south, 
however,  we  there  perceive  the  monarchs 
of  these  Bernese  Alps  rising  side  by  side, 
the  Rosenhorn  and  Berglistock  raise  their 
snow-clad  crests  in  close  proximity ;  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  the  Col  de  Lauteraar, 
we  perceived  the  rugged  Shreckhorn,  aptly 
denominated  the   Peak  of  Terror,  whilst 
the  loftiest  of  the  group,  the  Finsteraar- 
horn,  appears  peering  among  his  compan- 
ions.    To  the  right  of  these  two  peaks, 
the  brilliant  Vischerhoerner  next  came  into 
view,  beyond  which  we  discover  the  three 
celebrated  sister  summits  of  the  Biger,  the 
Mounch  and  the  Jungfrau ;  the  whole  group 
exceeding  the  height  of  12,000  feet.     At 
the  base  of  these  gigantic  masses  lies  the 
Wengern  Alp,  apparently  a  mere  undula- 
tion ;  whilst  far  below  the  outline  of  the 
village  of  Grindelwald,  may  be  faintly  dis- 
cerned the  river  Lutchinen,  winding,  like 
a  silver  thread,  through  the  valley.    On  all 
sides  of  the  peak  on  which  we  now  stood 
(on  the  summit  of  which  a  dozen  persons 
could  scarcely  assemble)  we  beheld  vast 
glittering  precipices;  at  the  foot  of  these 
lie  the  plains  of  snow  which  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  the  numerous  glaciers,  situ- 
ated still  lower,  viz. :  to  the  left  the  supe- 
rior glacier  of  Grindelwald   and  that  of 
Lauteraar,  to    the  right  the    glaciers  of 
Gauli,  of  Reufen,  and  of  Rosenlauii  out  of 
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which  rose  the  peaks  of  the  Wellhorn,  the 
Losenhorn,  and  Engelhorner. 

Many  anxious  looks  were  now  cast  in 
this  direction ;  the  guides  having  determin- 
ed to  reach  Rosenlaui  through  this  unex- 
plored region.  We  had  remained  above 
twenty  minutes  on  the  summit,  exposed  to 
a  violent  wind  and  intense  cold,  although 
in  the  plain,  on  that  day,  the  thermometer 
of  Fahrenheit  stood  at  93  degrees  in  the 
shade.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  few 
fleecy  clouds  far  below,  caused  us  some 
misgivings,  we  therefore  (after  firmly  se- 
curing the  flag-staff)  commenced  our  de- 
scent on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peak  to 
that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  in  order 
to  reach  the  plains  of  snow  surmounting 
the  great  glacier  of  Rosenlaui.  From  the 
excessive  steepness  of  this  slope,  and  the 
absence  of  crevasses,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  sit  and  slide  down  the  snow,  guiding 
our  course  with  the  poles.  In  this  man- 
ner we  descended  with  the  greatest  rapidi- 
ty to  the  plateau.  Here  again  great  cau- 
tion was  required,  many  of  the  crevasses 
being  covered  with  a  slight  coating  of  fresh 
snow,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of 
the  human  body.  Afler  crossing  this  pla- 
teau we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Tosen- 
horn.  This  is  a  lody  peak,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  glaciers  of  Rosenlaui  and 
Reufen,  which  at  this  point  become  identi- 
fied with  the  great  slope  of  snow  descend- 
ing from  the  Wetterhorner.  This  region 
'being  a  terra  incognita  like  the  preceding, 
our  advance  was  slow  and  wavering ;  and 
on  the  descent  of  the  Tosenhorn  the  difii- 
culties  appeared  rather  to  increase  than  di- 
minish :  the  loose  rocks  and  stones  cover- 
ing the  southern  aspect  of  the  peak,  reced- 
ing coDlinually  from  under  the  feet,  and 
falling  in  showers  over  the  precipice ;  be- 
low which,  at  a  fearful  depth,  we  could 
discern  the  deep  blue  crevasses  and  bris- 
tling minarets  of  the  glacier  of  Rosenlaui. 
Quitting  the  rocks,  we  again  found  our- 
selves on  slopes  of  snow  so  vertical  that  for  a 
long  period  of  time  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
scend backwards  as  if  on  a  ladder,  the  hatch- 
et being  in  full  play.  At  the  foot  of  one  of 
these  slopes,  the  snow  broke  suddenly 
away,  leaving  a  crevasse,  apparently  about 
four  yards  in  width,  the  opposite  border  of 
which  was  fully  twenty  feet  lower  than  that 
on  which  we  stood ;  this  at  first  sight  ap- 
peared insurmountable,  the  guides  them- 
selves being  bewildered,  and  all  giving  ad- 
ticeinone  breath;  we  were  at  this  time  cling- 
ing to  the  slope  of  snow,  over  the  very  verge 
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of  the  blue  gulph  below.    Jaun  at  length 
volunteered  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
clearing  it  at  a  bound — this  he  accordingly 
did,  arriving  safely  on  the  inferior  border. 
The  ropes  being  detached,  the  remainder 
of  the  party  mustered  resolution,  and  des- 
peration giving  fresh  courage,  we   all  in 
turn  came  flying  across  the  crevasse  upon 
tbe  smooth  snow  below.     Our  successful 
triumph  over  this  alarming  obstacle  having 
greatly  inspirited  us,  we  prepare  to  cross  a 
narrow  slope  of  ice,  on  which  our  lead- 
er was  diligently  hacking  a  few  steps ;  a 
sudden  rumbling  sound,  however,  arrested 
our  attention — the  rear  guides  drew  the 
rest  back  with  the  ropes  with  violence,  and 
the  next  moment  an  avalanche  thundered 
down  over  the  slope  we  had  been  preparing 
to  cross,  leaving  the  whole  party  petrified 
with  horror  at  the  narrowness  of  their  es- 
cape.   The  clouds  of  fine  snow  in  which 
we  had  been  enveloped  having  subsided, 
we  again  descended,  during  three  hours, 
a  succession  of  steep  walls  of  ice  and  snow ; 
reaching  the  glacier  of  Rosenlaui  at  five 
o'clock  P.  M.     The  passage  of  this  glacier 
resembles  in  every  respect  that  of  the  far- 
famed  glacier  de  Bossons  on  the  Mont 
Blanc,  the  crevasses  being  so  numerous  as 
to  leave  mere  ridges  of  ice  interposed  be- 
tween them ;  and  these  ridges  being  the 
only  means  of  progress,  tbe  eye  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  view  of  the  surround- 
ing gulphs  of  ice  which,  at  every  step,  ap- 
pear ready  to  swallow  up  the  unfortunate 
individual  whose  presence  of  mind  should 
fail ;  whilst  the  pinnacles  of  ice  rising  over 
head,  ollen    totter  upon    their   unsteady 
foundations.    In  our  present  fatigued  con- 
dition, the  passage  of  the  glacier  was  indeed 
highly  perilous ;  the  extreme  caution  and 
courage  of  the  guides  fortunately  prevent- 
ed the  occurrence  of  any  serious  accident, 
and  at  eight  P.  M.  we  bade  a  final  adieu  to 
those  fields  of  snow  and  ice-bound  peaks, 
over  which  our  course  had  been  directed 
for  seventeen  consecutive  hours.     All  dan- 
ger was  now  past,  and  the  excitement  hav- 
ing ceased,  the  tedious  descent  over  rocks 
and   fallen   pines   became  insufierably  fa- 
tiguing.   The  baths  of  Rosenlaui  were  still 
far  below  at  our  feet ;  whilst  the  sombre 
hue  of  the  pine  forests,  stretching  down 
into  the  valley,  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  uninterrupted  glare  of  so  many  pre- 
vious hours.      Night  was  now  graduaUj 
throwing  its  veil  over  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects; the  glimmering  of  lights  soon  be* 
came  visiblei  and  at  nine  F,  M.  we  all  ar- 
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rWed  safely  at  the  baths  of  RoseDlaui, 
where,  for  several  hoars,  considerable  ex- 
citement had  prevailed — ^the  flag  fluttering 
on  the  sammit  of  the  peak  having  been 
discovered,  bv  means  of  a  powerful  tele- 
scope. Four  small  black  dots  had  like- 
wise been  noticed  at  an  immense  height  on 
the  otherwise  unsullied  snow,  which  dots 
having  been  likewise  seen  to  change  their 
position,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  wise- 
ly concluded  that  another  of  their  stupen- 
dous mountains  was  in  a  fair  way  of  losing 
its  former  prestige  of  invincibility. 

On  the  following  morning  I  took  leave  of 
the  two  intrepid  chamois  hunters,  to  whom 
on  several  occasions,  during  the  previous 
eventful  day,  I  had  owed  my  preservation. 
I  was  shortly  afterwards  informed  that 
these  poor  fellows  (though  so  hardy)  were 
confined  by  an  illness  arising  from  the  se- 
verity of  their  late  exploit.  For  myself,  I 
escaped  with  the  usual  consequences  of  so 
long  an  exposure  to  the  snow  in  these  ele- 
vat^  regions,  viz.,  the  loss  of  the  skin  of 
the  face,  together  with  inflammation  of 
the  eyes ;  and  accompanied  by  my  remain- 
ing guide,  who  was  likewise  in  a  very  in  a 
doleful  condition,  we  recrossed  the  Great 
Shiedeck,  arriving  at  Interlacken  the  10th 
of  July. 

We  here  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
two  days  previous  to  our  ascent  some  Swiss 
gentlemen,  indignant  at  the  idea  of  allow- 
ing *'  un  Anglais"  to  be  the  first  to  scale 
their  virgin  peak,  had,  in  company  with 
three  chamois  hunters,  made  another  at- 
tempt from  Grindelwald.  To  our  gratifi- 
cation it  proved  a  failure ;  the  parties,  hav- 
ing mistaken  their  locality,  ascended  apeak, 
the  summit  of  which  had  been  first  reached 
in  1844  by  the  same  men  who  had  so  ably 
assisted  roe  in  the  ascent  just  described. 

Paris,  August  20tb,  1845. 
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ElRTfiqVAKlS  AND  MXTKOROLOOICAI.  FailTOH- 

SHA  iif  India. — Oar  readen  are,  perhaps,  not  a- 
ware  that  a  very  eorioos  meteorological  phenom- 
enon took  place  on  Saturday  evening  laat,  the  2d 
instant,  in  the  south  part  of  Calcutta.  It  was  a 
▼ery  smart  fail  of  rain,  with  a  bright  starlight  skv 
without  clouds!  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  fall  did  not  extend,  unfor- 
tunately, as  far  up  the  Cbuwrinchee-road  as  the 
Sudder-Board  office ;  and  thus  tne  nin-gnafa  of 


the  Surveyor-General's  office,  which  is  fixed  there, 
did  not  indicate  the  quantity  which  fell.  At  the 
Mauritius,  this  phenomenon  is  said  not  to  be  un- 
common, of  rain  without  cloud ;  but  it  rarely 
falls  heavily.  It  is  analogous,  no  doubt,  to  the 
icy  spiculse  which  fiill  in  high  northern  lattiudes, 
and  on  the  passes  Knd  plateaux  of  mountain-chains 
before  storms  of  snow.  We  learn  from  our  in- 
formant, that  some  natives,  one  a  man  who  had 
been  many  years  at  Lucknow,  and  another  who 
has  lived  at  almost  every  station  between  Calcut- 
ta and  Delhi,  stated,  that  this  is  not  uncommon, 
and  that  it  happens  every  year  once  or  twice  ! — 
We  should  be  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  in- 
forming us  of  any  well-ascertained  instances  of 
rain  without  clouds,  either  formerly  or  that  may 
happen  in  future.  Much  attention  is  (at  last)  be- 
ing paid  to  meteorological  phenomena  at  home, 
and  the  peculiar  ones  which  form  the  *'  outstand- 
ing "  and  "  residual  "  instances,  are  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  such  researches. 

Another  shock  of  an  earthauake  was  very  dis- 
tinctly felt  on  the  morning  or  yesterday,  the  7th 
instant,  at  ten  minutes  to  2  a.  m.;and  from  Burri- 
sal,  we  learn,  that  ^*  two  distinct  and  rather  severe 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at  this  station 
at  3h  35m.  of  the  23d  of  July-— a  third  and  last 
shock  was  very  slight  indeed.  A  clock,  the  pen- 
dulum of  which  was  swinging  east  and  west, 
stopped  at  that  hour  ;  but  another  clock,  in  a  con- 
trary position,  and  near  it,  was  not  at  all  affected.** 

We  hear  that  three  shocks  of  earthquake,  two 
of  them  severe,  have  been  experienced  in  various 
parts  of  Assam  :  one  at  Gowahatte,  at  4  a.  Ita.  of 
the  22d  of  July,  which  startled  the  good  folks  fVom 
their  downy  couches,  and  was  accompanied  with 
considerable  noise  and  undulations  of  the  earth. 
Another  occurred  at  the  same  station,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  of  the  25th  of  last  month,  stated 
also  to  have  been  a  severe  one.  We  have  learnt 
no  detailed  particulars  of  these  subterraneous  com- 
motions, but  trust  that  if  any  memoranda  have 
been  taken  of  their  duration,  exact  direction,  with 
the  atmospheric  phenomena  observed  at  the  time, 
they  will  be  roaae  known.  It  is  only  by  acareAil 
ana  accumulated  record  effects,  that  the  laws  and 
phenomena  regulating  such  occurrences  can  be 
correctly  ascertained,  or  any  useful  practical  con- 
clusions be  deduced  from  them. 

During  the  continuanee  of  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, felt  in  and  near  Calcutta  and  its  suburban 
districts,  an  account  was  received  of  a  meteor 
having  been  seen,  particularly  bright  and  lumi- 
nous. It  is  described  as  beinc  of  a  form  resem- 
bling a  star ;  its  centre  of  a  brilliant  brightnen, 
and  Its  edges  of  a  fine  light  blue,  passing  rapidly 
in  a  direct  line  fh>m  north  to  south  It  had  a  tail 
of  considerable  length,  and  in  its  passage  was  ac- 
companied with  asimilar  noise  to  that  made  by  a 
rocket ;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  houses ;  and  from  the 
time  of  the  observance  to  that  of  itsdisappearaoee 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  five  seconds. 

At  Agra  the  rains  have  been  very  heavy  this  sea- 
son. The  Jumna  has  risen  unprecedented ly  high, 
so  that  parts  of  the  strand  were  under  water,  and 
a  portion  of  it  under  the  fort  is  impassable.  Seve- 
eral  old  houses  had  fallen  in,  by  which  some  lives 
had  been  lost. 

Several  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  continoe  to 
be  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  country. — jProm  tlU 
Calcutta  EngUskt 


THE  GRAVE  OF  L.  E.  L. 


Not  whsTe  ipri 

Where  thy  n, 
Nol  where  trsiuured  meolor-  — 

At  each  step  around  ibee  drew 
Haunting  records  orihe  pait, 

Hut  tlou  woD  true  real  at  laiL 

Windi  [hat  wither  aa  the  breath 
Of  tbs  peice-oppoging  world. 

O'er  thy  lonely  couch  ofdeath 

Have  their  bateful  wings  unfUrl'd; 

And  the  aoLemn  Htrenger  see 
Swsepetb  round  it  mourDrutly. 

There  than  eleepeel  with  the  dream 
,  Migtat  not  rrom  thy  aoul  depart - 
With  thy  fancy'!  gorgeous  itream, 

Witfa  ihy  trusting  woman'a  heart; 
With  the  wild  but  gamiah'd  alrife 
That  made  up  (hy  sum  of  life. 

Think  Ihey  of  thee— tbey  that  bere 
Bssh'd  in  all  thy  spirit's  light? 

Hold  ihey  one  remembrance  deer 
Link'd  with  thee,  thou  meteor  bright? 

Poor  return  if  so  il  be, 

Theae  alone  ahould  think  of  thee  '. 

Think  of  thee  but  nilh  the  charm  • 

That  thy  playful  fa 
Ofer  all  tilings  rich  a 


Who  hsiseen  ihy  heart'a  hot  tear*. 
Freely  poar'd  as  summer  rain, 

On  those  rank  needs,  doubts  and  feara, 
Growths  that  none  sought  la  restrain  f 

Who  'mid  those  that  lov'd  thee  beat 
Labor'd  for  Ihy  spirit's  rest? 

All  thj  lavish  treasures  paid 

or  deep  feeling  coldly  met. 
Little  underilDod,  betrayed. 

By  life's  hops  to  its  legrpl, 
In  a  world  whose  heart  Is  stone. 

Thou  wert  left— alone  !  alone  I 

Fame!  cold  cheat  of  woman  aLII, 
Dearly  sought  for,  hsrdlr  won, 

Latent  cause  of  msny  so  ill. 
Little  worth  when  all  is  done ; 

Sad  for  ber  Iby  dower  must  be. 
Won,  yet  winning  only  thee ! 


For,  amid  thy  fever  dreams. 
Holier,  deeper  ihoughls  will  come. 

Thirsting  for  tira  quiet  streams 
Of  some  heart-encircled  home; 

Yearnings  of  the  shrine  of  love, 

All  Iby  proudest  beighli  aboTfl. 

Ne'er  to  thee,  lone  child  of  song, 

Was  decreed  that  happier  rest,  ' 

And  the  homage  of  the  throng 
Left  ita  deep  void  in  thy  breait ; 

And  stern  knowledge  of  a  lot 

Seeking  peace  where  peace  was  not. 

But  though  no  love-hallowed  hearth 

Loat  ila  light  when  thou  wen  gone, 
-Thy  heart's  true  and  gentle  worth 
Shall  be  fell  round  many  a  one ; 
And  thousand  clinging  thoughti  of  ihes 
Sbal]  wander  to  that  stranger  aea  ! 


TRIFLES. 


How  is  it  o'er  the  slrongesl  mind, 

That  triSes  hold  such  sway  f 
A  word— nay,  e'en  a  look  nnkind 

May  darken  all  life's  day. 
Oh,  in  this  world  of  daily  care. 

The  Ihousnnds  thai  have  erred 
Can  any  hardship  better  hoar 

Than  they  can  bear  a  icord! 

The  man  who  with  heroic  heart 

Can  stern  misfarlune  meet, 
Unflincingly  perform  his  part. 

And  Biruggle  'gainst  defeat 
With  failh  unaltered — yet  can  lose 

Hie  temper,  e'en  for  ought 
Which  falls  not  as  his  will  would  chooi 

Or  proves  not  what  he  aought! 

And  woman  can  forgive  B  wrong 

Which  taslB  her  on  the  world 
Far  belter  IhsD  forgive  the  tongue 

That  may  some  sneer  have  hurled  l 
A  thousand  limes  prefrr  a  lot 

Aa  herd  as  want  deplores, 
Than  feel  or  ihink  herself  forgot 

By  one  herhaari  adores  ! 


Alas,  the  human  mould' 
And  still  by  turns  it  claims 

A  nobleness  thai  can  eialt, 
A  liltleneaa  that  sbatnes ! 
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Of  strength  and  weakneis  itill  combined. 
Compounded  of  the  mean  and  ^rand ; 

And  trifles  thug  will  shake  the  mmd 
That  would  a  tempest  stand. 

Give  me  that  soul-superior  power, 

That  conquest  over  fate, 
Which  sways  the  weakness  of  the  hour, 

Rules  little  things  as  great ; 
That  lulls  the  human  waves  of  strife 

Vi^ith  words  and  feelings  kind, 
And  makes  the  trials  of  our  life 

The  triumphs  of  our  mind  ! 

Charlss  Swaih. 


THE  COMING  TIME. 

**  There  eball  be  rang  another  Golden  Ace." 

MaKSLaT. 

It  is  born  ! — I  mark  its  advent. 
As  the  rainbow's  through  the  raincloud. 
Rapine,  Battle,  Blood,  in  vain  cloud 
Thatbrisht  vision — still  it  shines  ! 
Yet  my  emotions  find  no  glad  vent 

As  I  gaze.    The  wretch  who  pines 
In  a  dungeon's  darkness 
Loathes,  not  loves,  to  think  how  teems 
God's  fair  earth  with  life  and  beauty. 
Death  in  all  its  ghastly  stark ness 
Haunts  alone  his  dismal  dream. 
And  thus  I,  too,  feel  and  fare. 
Seeing  afar  tie  golden  booty 
Which  I  dare  not  hope  to  share. 

Yefl ! — despite  the  baleful  myriad 
Agencies  that  mar  its  progress, 
(Time  destroys  them,  as  the  Ogress 

Slays  the  brood  herself  brings  forth) 
It  will  comc,  the  Illumiro  PbRioo, 
Kindling  souls  from  south  to  north  ! 
And  thou,  land  I  adore  most ! 
O,  mine  own  Germania,  thou, 
Eagle-eyed  and  lion-hearted. 
Thou,  be  sure,  shalt  flourish  foremost 
Of  the  nations  then,  as  now ! 
But,  that  ere  the  grand  event 

This  race  will  have  long  departed 
All  must  feel,  and  most  lament ! 

All  must  feel  it,  most  lament  it. 
Others  lightlier,  I  more  inly ; 
I  more  inly,  as  more  thinly 
Day  by  day  the. fugitive  hairs 
Shade  my  brow.     My  life  hath  spent  it- 
Self  to  nought  in  blank  despairs. 
Pains,  and  swindling  pleanures ; 
And  now,  glancing  frorh  To-Day 's 

Watch-towers  o'er  the  looming  Morrow, 
And  surveying  the  wondrous  treasures 
Mankind's  Future  Time  displays, 
I  feel  manacled  as  a  slave ; 
And  my  longing  and  my  sorrow 
Bow  me  doubly  towards  the  grave  ! 

Yet,  this  eve,  as  'neath  the  gloriods 
Heaven  of  Italy  I  wander, 
I  can  bear  to  look  with  fonder 
Eyes  on  Life ;  above  the  wreck 
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Of  thine  years  Hope  soars  victorious. 
And  in  cheerier  mood.  I  check 
Mine  ungenerous  wail  inc. 
Hark !  the  holy  vesper  bell. 

Pealing  far  o'er  plain  and  grotto, 
Calls  my  thoughts  from  this  travailing 
Scene  to  where  the  angels  dwell  ! 
Cling  no  more,  my  soul,  to  dust. 

But  be  this  thy  immortal  motto, 
*^  Jksus  rkioks — iH  Him  I  trust." 

WsRirzR. 


FAREWELL. 


Farewell  !  oh,  what  a  mingled  train 
Of  crowding  thoughts  rush  through  the  brain, 
When  parting  friends  have  said  and  heard 
That  simple,  sadly-uttered  word  ! 
Feeling,  that  when  its  thrilling  tone 

Their  lips  have  tremulously  spoken, 
The  spell  oy  girlhood  o*er  them  thrown 

Will  be,  alas,  for  ever  broken  t 
For  many  a  summer's  fervid  ray 
Must  darken  those  clear  brows  ere  they — 
The  playmates  once  in  careless  glee, 
The  parted  now  by  land  or  sea — 
Can  hope  again,  with  pleasant  greeting, 
To  hail  another  happy  meeting. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  what  joys,  what  tears, 
Will  mark  those  yet  unwritten  years  I 
The-  untried  future  will  it  be, 
When  proved  by  stern  reality, 
Indeed  so  bathed  in  sunny  gleams 
As  pictured  in  youth's  radiant  dreams  P 
Or  rather  will  not  fancy  weave, 
'Mid  cares  that  harass,  thouchts  that  grieve, 
Bright  memories  of  the  early  days. 

When  yet  unchilled  by  worldly  guile. 
They  spake  in  kind  aflfection's  phrase, 

And  smile  was  met  by  answering  smile.' 
Ah,  yes  !  amid  the  fluttering  throng. 
And  pleasure's  gayest  bowers  among. 
The  parted  heart  is  lonely  still, 
And  feels  a  melancholy  thrill. 
Sighing  to  bring,  with  yearnings' vain, 
Childhood's  companions  back  again. 

How  shall  they  meet  .'—not  as  they  parted, 

With  youth's  elastic  step  and  air. 
For  ever  hopeful  and  light-hearted ; 

Changed  will  be  then  the  golden  hair, 
The  raven  tresses.     On  each  brow 

Time's  fingers  will  be  graven  deep ; 
Afflictions  may  have  laid  them  low, 

Or  sorrow  will  have  bid  them  weep. 
But  pause  ! — it  may  be,  that  on  earth, 
Within  the  land  that  gave  them  birth, 
Thev  meet  no  more.    Pause  and  repeat 
With  solemn  thought — how  shall  they  meet  ? 
How  meet  their  spirits  ?     Once  they  knelt 

Around  one  altar  here  below ; 
Still  be  the  hallowing  influence  felt 

Uniting  them,  that,  whether  so 
In  earth  or  heaven  their  portion  be 
"  The  bright  wave  of  eternity." 


SCIENCE  AND  AST. 


ElHTBQDlKB    InD  EhDFTIOH    OF  BIoDMT  HlC- 

i.A^  CoperJiagtti,  Oct.  i  :  »  Tba  EoglUb  journiilB 
havfl  alreadj  rinled  [aee  Lit.  Gat.  No.  14116]  thai 
the  Urged  of  the  Orknej  Iile*  wu,  during  a  vio- 
lent •toriii  from  the  Dorlli-we»t,  on  the  niglit  of 
th«  2d  ult.,  coTired  nilh  tine  aaliei,  reiembling 
pound  pumice-ilonQ  j  and  that  it  wb*  thought 
tbcj  had  been  driven  bj  tbe  wind  Trom  Hounl 
Hecia,  in  Iceland,  aa  iimilar  appearances  had 
been  obierved  (Vom  a  greet  eruption  wme  Tears 
Wenonlearn,  that,  on  the  aime  or  follow 


ago. 
ingr 


ighl,  I 


at  nbout  eighlee 


eikjavik,  obi 
Engliah  milea  tVom  lanoi  *uji:nii]u  najjitrn  I'ji  luu 
aonthem  coaal  of  Icelantl.  On  Keplember  3d,  two 
veaaela  near  the  Fane  lales,  were  alto  covered 
wilhnahe*.  Accordinglo  leltera  which  have  been 
received  here,  an  earthquake  occurred  on  the  pre- 
TJoua  da;  in  the  ncBl,  north,  and  eael  portiona  of 
Iceland.  More  recent  intelligence  haa  arrived 
rrom  the  aoulhem  part,  nnd  it  appears  that  the 
eruption  waa  mora  violent  than  any  thai  had  taken 
place  there  during  the  laat  aixl;  jeara.  The  latest 
accounts  are  ofSeptember  15,  Thej  con  firm  the 
inteltigence  of  a  volcanic  eniption  in  the  louthern 
part  of  the  island  on  September  Sd,  the  Gral  aince 
the  memoi  able  one  which  occurred  nineteen  yean 
ago.  The  extent  of  the  fall  ofaand  and  aahea,  is 
ftol  yet  known,  but  it  ia  ascertained  that  the  pop- 
uIdqs  districts  adjacent  to  the  volcano  have  not 
been  aeriouBly  injured,  eicepi  that  the  grasaplots 
Bear  the  mountain  were  destroyed."  HambuTgh 
BerimhiUU.  Since  copyiog  the  above,  the  Kjo- 
haikavHtpott,  a  Daniab  journiJ  baa  been  received, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  eruption  ; 
>'  Hacia,  after  reposing  eighty  jeora,  Ihreatcaa, 
Bccoiding  to  private  letters,  to  ravage  Iceland. — 
In  the  night  of  the  Isl  September,  a  frightful  sub- 
terranean groaning  filled  the  inhabitanla  around 
it  with  terror.  This  continued  till  mid-day  on  the 
2d,  when  the  mountain  burst  in  two  places  with 
a  horrible  crash,  and  vomited  masses  ofGre.  In 
Ibrmar  times  these  eiplosions  eame  from  llie 
summit,  where  UecU  haa  do  legululy  Atrmed 


crater;  but  this  line  torreniaoriavafiowed  down 
two  gorges  on  the  Banks  of  the  mountain.  Let- 
ters  from  Reikjatik  of  the  13th  stale  that  up  to 
that  day  no  great  damage  had  baen  done  in  the 
Byaaela  of  RangervalU  and  Arnda,  situated  cloN 
to  the  mountain,  iuasmueh  aa  tbeopeninga  nhenca 


the 


uately  on  the 
cntly  took 


hich  there  ia  nothing  but  bar- 
ren heatha.  Beaidea,  the  wind  bavingconalautly 
blown  from  the  aoutb  and  sonth-weal,  has  driven 
the  aibea  and  dust  lowarda  the  opposite  points. — 
From  the  clouds  of  amoke  and  vapor,  the  lop  of 
the  volcano  could  not  La  seen.  The  sheep  oa 
■he  heaths  were  driven  down  to  the  plains,  but 
not  till  several  <if  them  wera  burnt.  The  wslers 
of  the  neighboring  rivers  near  the  eruptioD  becsjne 
an  hot  that  (he  fish  were  killed,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible fur  anv  one  to  ford  them  even  on  horseback. 
Although  the  lava  snd  ashes  took  a  northern  di- 
rection, the  eruption  was  not  known  on  that  side 
of  the  island  till  after  the  11th,  and  even  ss  lata 
aa  the  ISth,  ilio  people  at  the  Syssels  of  Sfule,  in 

wsa  distinctly  hssrd,  like  the  rolling  of  distaot 
thunder.  Nothing  was  faanid  at  Keikjavik." — 
Literary  GazeUa. 

On   Htri.TiPLiisa  Plants.— M.  E.  Delacroix 

lonth  of  Jun 

gelation  and  covered  with  leaves,  were  placed  in 
vialafull  of  water.  Oatside  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
the  brsnnb  was  lightly  tied.  The  vials  wera 
then  put  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  ligature  waa 
buried  about  ten  centimelrea.  A  bulging  out  (ns 
houTTtltt)  was  formed  above  the  tie ;  roots  pro- 
ceeded from  il,  and  in  two  monlhs  the  cuttinp  in- 
creased from  twenty'Gve  to  thirty  centimetres.  M . 
E.  Delacroix  says,  thai  ligatures  made  on  young 
wood  did  not  answer  ;  whilat  those  made  oa  wood 
a  year  old  wera  perfectly  auEcessfuI,  Tb*  txperi 


SCISNCB  AND  ABT. 
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ments  were  eondacted  in  common  earthy  and  in 
the  open  air  and  sun. — lit.  Gax, 

SiDON  SARtiOPBAGui.— A  Correspondent  infbrms 
us  that  the  *  Sidon  Sarcophagus,*  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  antique  art,  has  been  unpacked,  and 
mar  be  seen  in  the  Taults  of  the  British  Museuoa. 
**  The  front  and  back,"  he  observes,  "  are  in  a 
nearly  perfect  state,  and  represent  a  combat  of 
Amazons,  in  aUo'VeUevo^  having  almost  the  effect 
of  detached  statuary ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  He- 
rodotus, the  left,  not  the  right,  breasts  of  the  Am- 
azons are  compressed.  The  anatomical  details 
and  contours  are  open  to  criticism  ;  but  the  com- 
position is  harmonious,  and  the  Ggwres  are  full  of 
fire  and  life-like  expression.  From  the  depth  of 
the  relief,  there  is  a  MOtto  piano  of  grooms,  with 
the  Nubian  expression  of  countenance,  holding 
horses;  which  gives  a  completeness  often  deside- 
rated in  works  of  a  like  character.  The  lid  is 
wanting, — having  been,  on  the  excavation  of  the 
sarcophagus  eontertid  into  mortar  by  the  modern 
Sidonians." — Atktnaum, 

Artistic  Assooiation  ih  Atbbhs. — ^The  ob- 
jects proposed  by  a  new  Artistic  Association  re- 
cently formed  in  the  city  of  Athens,  under  the  ti- 
tle of*'  Mational  Assooiation  of  the  Fine  Arts," 
and  having  the  Royal  sanction,  are  stated  to  be 
as  follows: — First,  the  encouragement  through 
out  Greece,  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  fine 
arts  in  general — sculpture,  painting,  architecture, 
and  music  in  particular )  secondly,  the  forming  of 
collections  of  the  works  of  Art :  thirdly,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  teaching  of 
those  who,  giving  proof  of  a  special  vocation  for 
the  arts,  are  yet  without  the  pecuniary  means  to 
pursue  them.  The  society  already  numbers  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  twenty  members,  in- 
cluding the  leading  men  of  Athens ;  the  Queen 
of  Greece  has  accepted  its  presidency,  and  Messrs. 
Koletti  and  Andreas  Metaxas  have  been  named 
vice  presidents. — Speaking  of  instruction  in  Art, 
we  may  mention  that  the  distribution  of  the  prizes 
at  the  AtheniBUiu  of  Bruges  has  been  marked  by 
one  of  those  rare  and  touching  instances  of  the 
conquest  of  a  native  genius  over  material  disabil- 
ities, of  which  the  French  painter  Ducornet  is 
another  example.     The  first  prize  in  landacape- 

fainting  was  awarded  to  a  young  artist,  Charles 
elu,  of  Waermaerde,  who  had  to  receive  it  by 
the  hands  of  his  brother — being,  iiimself,  without 
arms ! — AlhetuBum. 

DisiNFXcTiRo  LiQuin. — M.  Af.  Ledoyen  and 
Raphanel  have  patented  a  disinfecting  liquid,  com- 
posed of  125  grammes  of  nitrate  of  lead  to  1000 
grammes  of  water.  It  is  said  to  be  very  effica- 
cious ;  the  nitrate  is  readily  decomposed,  and  stil- 
phuret,  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lead  formed ;  the 
nitric  acid  going  off  as  ammonia,  or  combining 
with  the  soda  present. — LU.  Gaz. 

Tbb  Patkjit  RxAniMa  Easkl.— In  one  of  our 
Variety  paragraphs  last  week,  we  described  the 
production  of  a  very  handsome  carriage,  upon 
which  all  the  town,  we  presume,  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  exercising  its  judgment  in  the  streets  ; 
and  we  now  direct  attention  to  an  object  which 
can  only  be  seen  and  appreciated  in  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  domeatio  interior— the  study,  or  bou- 
doir.   We  have  tried  thia  eaaeJ -apparatus ;  and 
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only  fear  that  it  may  induce  in  us  such  habits  of 
idleness  and  indulgence  that  the  Gazette  will  be 
the  worse  for  it.  We  have  fastened  it  to  our  al- 
ready easy'chair,  and  found  our  ease  made  far 
more  easy.  Attached  to  a  couch,  or  sofa,  the 
temptation  was  still  more  seductive ;  and  we  al- 
most wished  to  be  an  invalid,  to  have  a  valid  ex- 
cuse for  resorting  to  it.  Ashamed  of  this,  we  tried 
a  cane-bottom ;  and  must  add,  that  even  therein, 
we  felt  so  comfortable,  that  we  are  almost  afraid 
to  recommend  to  all  readers  to  provide  them 
selves  with  this  agreeable  and  ingenious  inven- 
tion.— LU,  Gaz> 

Tombs  of  Gldcx  and  Mozabt. — It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  tombs  of  the  two  greatest 
German  composers  of  the  last  century,  Gluck  and 
Mozart,  should  have  had  the  same  strange  fate  of 
oblivion ;  so  complete,  in  the  cane  of  each,  that,  up 
to  the  present  time,no  man  has  been  able  to  **  show 
where  they  have  laid  him."  The  grave  of  the 
latter,  in  spite  of  anxious  inquiry,  is  yet  to  seek ; 
and  the  reader  will  remember  the  summons  sent 
a  year  or  two  ago,  by  the  Austrian  government, 
to  his  aged  widow,  to  come  up  to  the  capital,  in 
her  extreme  decline,  that  she  might  help,  by  the 
flickering  light  of  her  almost  burnt-out  memory, 
in  seeking  for  the  place  where,  fifty  years  before, 
she  had  left  the  husband  of  her  youth.  Up  this 
long  ^ieta  of  half  a  century  of  widowhood,  her 
thoughts  travelled  in  vain.  The  fame  of  the  il- 
lustrious dead  has  accompanied  her  all  that  time, 
brightening  the  weary  way ;  but  the  tomb  itself 
lies  in  the  shadow  of  that  far  past, — and  will  nev- 
er be  known,  save  by  some  such  accident  as  has 
just  revealed  the  resting-place  of  Gluck.  In  re- 
pairing one  of  the  walls  of  the  village  of  Mutzle- 
indorff  near  Vienna,  the  workmen  found,  inclined 
against  the  base  of  the  wall,  below  the  level  of 
the  soil,  a  small  tablet  of  grey  marble,  engraved 
with  the  following  inscription,  in  the  German 
tongue  and  Roman  characters  : — *<  Here  reposes 
a  brave  German,  zealous  Christian,  and  faithful 
spouse, — Christopher  Chevalier  de  Gluck,  a  great 
master  in  the  sublime  art  of  music.  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1787." — JSthentBum, 

AHTtquiTiKS  orGRKxcB. — The  following  mou- 
uments,  the  fruit  of  the  travels  of  M.  Le  Bas,  in 
Greece,  are  about  to  be  placed,  by  order  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  France,  iu  a 
hall  of  the  Louvre  assigned  to  them  by  the  King^ 
beside  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  and  the  collec- 
tion brought  from  Nineveh  : — a  Votive  bas-relief, 
representing  Theseus,  naked,  invoked  as  tbe  pro- 
tector-hero of  Attica; — a  funeral  shaft,  or  broken 
column,  of  a  ^ood  period,  presenting  a  young  girl 
in  tbe  act  of  bidding  adieu  to  her  father  and  moth* 
er ; — the  fragment  of  a  frieze,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  small  temples  of  the  Acro- 
polis destroyed  by  time  or  by  war — and  represent- 
ing a  scene  in  the  Combat  of  the  Amazons ; — a 
Votive  bas-relief,  from  Cortynia  in  Crete,  which 
exhibits  Jupiter,  seated, — on  his  right,  Hebe  and 
Mercury,— or  rather,  perhaps,  Europe  and  Cad- 
mus, who  were  particularly  worshipped  in  Cor- 
tynia. In  the  right  comer,  is  a  draped  figure,  less 
in  size  than  the  three  divinities,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  suppliant ; — the  fragment  of  a  small  stat- 
ue, wanting  the  head  and  part  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
but  which  II  is  easy  to  recojpiize  as  Hercules  seat* 
I  ed  on  a  rock,  by  the  lion-skin  spread  on  the  rock 
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and  the  dab  still  remaining ;— a  bas-relief,  in 
which  figure  the  nine  Muses,  with  their  attributes 
between  Mercurv  aud  ApoUo, — and  appearing, 
from  the  inscription  on  the  plinth,  to  be  a  monu- 
ment consecrated  to  the  latter  god.  It  is  of  coarse 
workmanship,  and  a  late  period, — scarcely  de- 
serving, it  is  said,  the  name  of  Art ;  and  interest- 
ing only  as  a  page  in  the  history  of  its  decline 
among  the  Greeks,  and  a  proof  of  the  servival  of 
the  Hellenic  usages  down  to  the  latest  times  of 
paganism ; — a  leaden  weight — a  mina — from  the 
island  of  Chios,  representing  a  Sphynx  seated  on 
a  vase  ; — together  with  a  dozen  marbles,  having 
inscriptions, — all  from  the  town  of  Mylasa,inCa- 
ria, — and,  all,  it  is  said,  of  historic  importance. — 
Athenttum, 


EXTRAOBDINART  APPIARANCX  OF  TRI  PLAHIT 

Mars. — We  hare  lately  had  our  attention  invited 
^o  the  singular  appearance  now  worn  by  the  plan- 
et Mars.  Hitherto  this  planet  has  been  distin- 
guished by  a  fiery  redness  of  color,  which,  to  use 
the  language  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  indicates,  no 
doubt,  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  general  soil,  like 
what  the  red-sandstone  districts  of  the  earth  may 
possibly  ofiTer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mars."  Such 
iSy  however,  no  longer  the  case,  that  planet  hav- 
ing lost  all  appearance  of  redness,  and  put  on  a 
brilliant  while  aspect,  vying  in  apparent  magni- 
tude and  brightness  with  the  planet  Jupiter  itself 
The  only  changes  which  have  heretofore  been 
noticed  in  Mars  are  those  our  knowledge  of  which 
was  derived  from  observation  with  the  large  re- 
flecting telescopes  of  Herschel.  These  telescopes 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  brilliant  white  spots  at 
the  poles,  which  spots,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  always  becoming  visible  in  winter  and  dis- 
appearing as  the  poles  advanced  towards  their 
summer  position,'  nave  reasonably  enough  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  snow.  The  novel 
appearance  now  described  to  us,  however,  by  the 
Honorable  Company's  astronomer,  Mr.  Taylor,  is 
such  as  that  the  whole  of  the  planet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  moderately  broad  equatorial  belt,  as- 
sumes a  decidedly  white  aspect,  strongly  con- 
trasting with  what  he  has  ever  before  noticed. 
We  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  and  interest 
to  those  observations  on  the  above'^lanet  which 
may  be  expected  to  have  been  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  telescopes 
/  now  at  work  in  Europe. — Madras  Spectator ^Attg. 
36. 

A  Daughter  or  William  the  CoHqusKOR 

AHD  HER  HOSBAITD  DISlKTERRXn  BY  A  RaILWAT  !! 

— Mr.  M.  a.  Lower,  one  of  the  most  eflioient 
members  of  the  British  Archoeological  Associa- 
tion, and  well  known  within  its  circle  by  his  con- 
tributions, as  well  as  to  the  antiquarian  world  at 
large  by  his  popular  publications  on  Heraldry  and 
the  Origin  of  ^Surnames,  has  communicated  to 
the  central  committee  a  very  interesting  discove- 
ry made  on  Tuesday  last,  the  2dth  ult.,  and  of 
which  we  have  been  favored  with  an  account  for 
early  insertion. 

In  the  course  of  the  railway  excavations  through 
the  site  of  the  priory  of  St.  Pancras,  at  Lewes, 
the  bones  of  Gundred,  fifth  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  those  of  her  husband,  the  first 
Earl  of  Warenne,  the  founders  of  this  renowned 
monastery,  have  been  brought  to  light!    Two 
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leaden  chests,  have  been  exbnmed,  and  are  in 
the  custody  of  the  rector  of  Soulhover.^-IiC. 
Ga%, 

Covkrdalx's  Bible,  folio,  1535,  «<i8,"  says  our 
informant,  **  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at 
Zurich.  No  perfect  copy  is  known ;  the  one  at 
Holkham  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  what  the 
book  was  when  first  issued  from  the  press,  pos- 
sessing, as  it  do«s,  the  original  title  page  in  a  per- 
fect state,  and  a  fragment  of  the  original  prologue, 
neither  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in  any  other 
copy.  What  is  deficient  in  the  Holkham  copy  ia 
also  wanting  in  every  other,  viz.  the  remainder  of 
the  prologue  in  the  same  type  as  the  body  of  the 
book.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Holkham 
copy,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  prologue 
was  first  added  to  the  booK  on  its  arrival  in  Enc-  • 
land,  in  consequence  of  the  different  type  wiUi 
which  it  is  printed  ;  the  fragment  al ready  spoken 
of  proves  that  such  was  not  the  case.  From  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse tbe  Hulkham  copy  is  quite  perfect,  and  in 
a  beautiful  state  of  preservation."  The  foregoing 
is  the  answer  from  Holkham  to  our  inquiry  re- 
specting this  literary  treasure.  We  are  informed 
from  another  quarter — <*The  book  was  in  the 
library  along  with  other  valuable  works,  and  in 
1827  examined  and  collated  by  Mr.  Pettigrew 
when  on  a  visit  to  Holkham.  It  is,  indeed,  men- 
tioned by  that  gentleman  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  BibtuUkeea  Suaseidana^  and  is  there  described 
as  having  the  title-page,  which  is  of  very  great 
rarity,  but  as  defective  both  of  dedication  and 
preface." — IM,  Gaz, 

Column  of  the  Grand  Army,  at  Boulognb. 
— After  forty-one  years  of  labors  and  their  aus- 

r»ension,  the  column  of  the  Grand  Army,  atBou* 
ogne,  is  at  length  completed,  on  the  original  plan 
designed  by  its  first  architect,  M.  Labarre,  and 
voted  on  the  28th  Thermidor,  in  the  year  12  of 
the  Republic,  or  1804  of  our  era.  This  pillar, 
which  in  its  unfinished  state  is  well  known  to  a 
large  body  of  our  readers,  is  of  the  Doric  order — 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  crowned 
by  a  collossal  statue  adding  fourteen  more.  It 
stands  on  the  heights  that  border  the  sea,  looking 
over  to  England.  Its  foundations  are  of  the  rocks, 
and  itself  of  the  marbles,  of  the  neighborhood — 
those  of  the  pedestal  being  dark,  and  those  of  the 
column  a  sort  of  ash-colored  grey,  variegated 
.frith  shadows — known  now  in  the  country  by  the 
name  of  **  marble  of  the  column.*'  The  entrance 
to  the  monument  is  guarded  by  two  lions,  on 
platforms;  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double 
enclosure  — one  of  marble  and  the  other  of  stone 
— the  latter  encircled  by  alleys  of  trees.  Two 
bas-reliefs  occupy  the  principnl  front  of  the  mon- 
ument and  its  opposite.  Tiie  first  represents  the 
presensation  by  tlie  army  to  Napoleon  of  the  plan 
of  the  column  which  theypropo«ed  to  erect  to  hie 
honor  : — in  the  second  the  emperor  distributes,  in 
the  field  of  Terlincthun,  tbe  decorations  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  The  two  other  faces  have  in> 
scriptions — one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French  ;— 
of  which  the  following  is  an  English  translation: 
—"On  this  coast,  on  the  16lh  of  August,  1804, 
Napoleon,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Army, 
distributed  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  who  had  deaerved  well 
of  the  country.    The  foorth  corps,  commanded 
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bj  Marshal  Soalt,  and  the  Flotilla,  under  the  or- 
den  of  Vice- Admiral  Bruiz,  determined  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  that  day  by  a  monument. 
Louis  Phillipe  I.,  "King  of  the  French,  undertakes 
the  completion  of  this  column,  consecrated  by  the 
Grand  Army  to  Napoleon — 1841."  The  comple- 
tion of  the  works  and  eztensiye  embellishments 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Henry  Faudier,  of  Bou- 
logne. Notorious  as  is  the  monument,  it  yet  de- 
mands this  word  of  description  on  its  completion, 
— for  the  sake  of  the  remarkable  project  of  which 
it  stands  the  sole  record,  and  of  the  striking  mu- 
tations in  its  own  growth  to  maturity.  The  plan 
itself— its  subsequent  long  suspension — and  its 
final  resumption  and  termination  are  themselves, 
as  it  were,  expressions  of  the  great  leading  facts  of 
the  last  fifty  years.— wfltA. 

Houses  or  LvTHis  avd  Mklaitcthon. — From 
Berlin,  it  is  stated  that  the  goyernment  has  pur- 
chased the  two  houses,  in  the  town  of  Wittem- 
burg,  wherein  Luther  and  Melancthon  resided — 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  in  each  a  free 
primary  school.  The  two  great  reformers  are,  our 
readers  know,  buried  beneath  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  the  Castle  of  Wittemburg ;  and  on  its 
magnificent  gates,  burnt  during  the  war,  it  was 
that  Luther  affixed  his  ninety-five  famous  piopo- 
sitions.  These  gates  are  about  to  be  replaced,  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  drawings  of  them, 
which  remain — with  this  only  exception,  that 
they  will  be  of  bronze  instead  of  sculptured 
wood. — Aih. 

New  DiAHOHD-MiHxs. — A  diamond-mine,  of 
inestimable  value,  is  stated  to  have  been  discov- 
ered in  a  desert,  difficult  of  access,  about  eighty 
miles  from  Bahia. 

■  ■ 

Maps  in  RxLiir. — An  in^^enious  work  of  art 
and  science,  by  M.  Sen6,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  is 
exhibiting  in  Paris — and  about  to  be  inspected  by 
a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
work  represents,  by  means  of  sculpture  in  wood, 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  and  its  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  on  a  superficies  of  25  square 
mdtres ; — the  lengths  being  given  on  a  scale  of  1 
in  10,000  and  the  altitudes  of  I  in  6,000 — and  the 
forms  and  colors  of  their  many  peaks,  all  their 
glaciers,  valleys,  water-courses,  chftlets,  and  even 
their  firs  (no  less  than  500,000  of  which  are  rep- 
resented) being  rendered  with  a  fidelity  that  con- 
stitutes, it  is  said,  a  complete  illusion.  The  ef- 
fect attained  is  pleasantly  described  by  the  MorU' 
Uur  des  Arts : — "  In  the  compass  of  an  hour,  how 
charming  a  journey  may  be  made,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  M.  Sen6,  around  this  relief!  You  arrive 
at  Chamouny,  by  Saint-Martin,  or  by  the  Baths  of 
Saint  Gervais,  and  alight  at  the  Priory.  After 
having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  valley,  ^ou 
mount  suscessively  from  station  to  station — visit 
the  Mer-de-glaee — pass,  if  you  will,  the  Col  du 
Geant — climb  Mont  Blanc— naj,  look  down  even 
on  this  *'  Monarch  of  Mountains,'*  by  ascending 
a  gallery  which  is  erected  at  a  little  distance.  The 
ascent  completed,  you  make  what  is  called  the 
tour  of  Mont  Blanc  ; — arrived  at  Martigny,  pass- 
ing by  the  Col  du  BonhommB,  the  Col  de  la  Seigue, 
the  AUee  BlanchB  Courmayeur^  the  hospital  of 
Saint  Bernard,  the  Vol  Ferret,  or  the  Vol  d^En- 
tremour.  And,  finally,  from  Martigny,  you  re- 
turn to  Chamouny,  either  by  the  Tite  JVotrs,  or 
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by  the  Col  de  BalmB — and  reach  Geneva,  by  the 
Col  d*Anterne — without  fatigue  and  without  dan- 
ger— without  cloud  and  without  rains — and  at  the 
small  outlay  of  two  francs  !'* — Jlth. 

An  Epic  Posh  bt  Asiosto. — From  Florence 
we  hear  of  a  discovery  of  great  interest  which 
has  just  been  made  by  Signer  Zampieri,  conser- 
vator of  the  Grand  Ducal  Library.  Amongst  the 
manuscripts  in  that  establishment  he  has  found 
one  containing  the  greater  part  of  an  epic  poem 
by  Ariosto,  of  which  hitherto  the  existence  was 
unknown — and  whose  title  is  ^inaldo  VArdito 
('  Rinaldo  the  Bold ').  The  work  has  been  ori- 
ginally composed  of  244  octave  verses,  divided 
into  12  cantos;  of  which  the  first,  the  beginning 
of  the  second,  and  the  sixth  are  wanting  in  the 
manuscript  in  question.  The  Grand  Duke  has 
ordered  its  publication,  at  the  government  ex- 
pense i  and  directed  that  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe,  in  the  hope 
that  a  search  will  be  made  in  those  various  insti- 
tutions for  the  absent  portions  of  the  poem. — Ath^ 

Ttcro  Brahe's  Tools  and  Manuscbipts 
FOUND From  Copenhagen,  too,  we  have  ac- 
counts of  a  discovery  of  interest — which  we  re- 
port as  we  find  it,  though  we  think  it  probabto 
there  is  some  mistake  in  the  terms.  They  state 
that  Professor  Heiberg,  who  is  occupied  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  History  of  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  the  Illustrious  Swedish  Astronomer 
Tycho  Brahe, — which  he  purposes  publishing  in 
the  course  of  next  year,  wherein  will  fall  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  wavant 
— lately  caused  searches  and  excavations  to  be 
made  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Chftteau  and  Ob- 
servatory of  Tycho,  in  the  little  Swedish  isle  of 
Hveen,  situate  in  the  Sound,  which  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  latter.  These  researches  have,  it  is 
said,  produced  some  curious  results.  A  number 
of  the  tools  used  by  the  philosopher  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  astronomical  instruments  have 
heed  found — ^many  of  the  completed  instruments 
themselves,  and  some  in  an  nnnnished  state — and 
several  manuscripts  in  the  Latin  language,  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  contain- 
ing astronomical  observations,  reflections  on  the 
events  of  his  day,  and  occasional  poetry. — Ath. 

Constituents  of  Milk. — M.  Dumas  observes 
that  the  milk  of  herbivorous  animals  always  con- 
tains four  orders  of  substances  which  form  part  of 
their  food,  viz. ;  the  albuminous  represented  by 
the  caseum,  the  fatty  substances  represented  by 
butter,  the  saccharine  portion  of  their  food  repre- 
sented by  the  sucar  of  milk,  and,  finally,  the 
salts  of  difierent  kinds  which  exist  in  all  the  tis- 
sues of  these  animals.  In  the  milk  of  carnivo- 
rous animals,  there  is  no  sugar,  and  there  are  only 
the  albuminous,  fatty  and  saline  substances  which 
form  the  general  constituents  of  meat.  If,  how- 
ever, breid  be  added  to  the  food  of  these  animals 
the  sugar  of  milk  will  be  found,  although  not  in 
large  quantities.  M.  Dumas  states  that  his  inves- 
tigations have  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  a  perfect 
an  alysis  of  milk. — Atk. 

Mount  Titlis. — From  Switzerland,  we  learn 
that  another  of  the  most  perilous  and  almost  in- 
accessible Alps  of  that  country.  Mount  Titlis,  has 
been  ascended  by  two  German  tourista.^-ytftA. 
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A  EetTOspeU  of  the  ReUgious  l^fe  in  England; 
or^  the  Churchy  Puritanism^  and  Free  Inqwry, 
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This  is  a  temperate,  candid,  and  thonghlfal  in- 
qnirj  into  the  en«ct  which  the  religions  opinions 
and  practices  of  our  ancestors,  whatever  the  de- 
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still  have,  on  English  society.  The  subject  is  as 
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es well  to  that  society  can  be  indifferent  to  it. — 
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operation.  To  a  certain  extent  they  might  be  di- 
rected, perhaps  even  controlled,  by  the  legisla- 
ture ;  but  by  tar  the  best  policy  is  to  leave  them 
nushackled.  They  are  full  of  instruction ;  but, 
nnfbrtunately,  most  readers  do  not  receive  the  be- 
nefit. They  look  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
Btream ;  and  do  not  suspect  the  existence  of  a  deep 
resistless  current  underneath.  Both  the  subject 
and  the  book  well  deserve  an  attention  which  can- 
sot  be  expected  from  \\ib  Athenaum.  We  cannot 
enter  into  so  wide  a  range  of  the  tendency  of  opin- 
ions, though  on  it  the  welfare  of  a  nation  may  de- 
pend. But  we  can  cheerfully  praise  the  Catholic 
spirit  which  runs  through  the  volume.  For  this 
very  reason,  probably,  coupled  with  its  honesty, 
it  may  be  abused ;  for  if  we  have  few  Christian 
philosophers,  we  have  many  zealots,  and  many 
more  who,  without  caring  for  any  religion,  are 
always  ready  to  join  in  a  party  war-cry.  Such 
men  should  not  open  the  book;  it  is  not  written 
for  them. — Athen^um, 

A  Orammar  of  the  Latin  Language^  by  C  O. 
Zwnpt,  Ph.D.  ■»     «  ^     y 

Translated  from  the  ninth  edition  of  the  origi- 
ginal,  by  L.  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  with  numerous  Ad- 
ditions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author.  This  is 
a  new  translation  of  the  best  Latin  grammar  in 
existence.  Kenrick's  translation  was  taken  from 
the  third  edition  of  the  original,  though  from  time 
to  tim^  enlarged,  and  corrected,  as  new  editions 
appeared ;  the  present  is  from  the  ninth  ;  and  con- 
tains additions  and  corrections  never  published  in 
Germany,  and  now  incorporated,  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  translation.  If  no  improvements  had 
been  made  by  the  author  between  the  third  and 
ninth  editions,  a  new  translation  would  not  have 
been  required ;  but  the  whole  life  of  Professor 
Zumpt  has  been  one  of  progress  in  the  study  of 
Latin  construction ;  and  every  succeeding  edition 
bore  testimony  both  to  his  ardor  and  to  his  suc- 
cess in  tracing  the  more  recondite  relations  of  the 
languue.  For  his  own  reputation,  it  was  very 
natural  that  he  should  wish  them  to  be  incorpora- 
ted with  all  future  editions  of  the  English  transla- 
tion—he, therefore,  oo-operated  with  the  present 
translator,  by  MS.  communications  founded  on  the 
points  which  have  struck  him  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ninth  German  edition.  The  result  is 
a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of— not 
only  every  Latin  student,  but  every  Latin  scho- 
lar.—y^Asiueiiiii. 
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PBOSPECTUS. 


The  Second  Series  of  this  long  established  Journal,  will  be 
published  in  Six  Numbers  annually^  on  the  first  of  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November,  respectively.  The 
subscription  price  will  be  $5  per  annum ;  and  each  number  will 
contain  from  140  to  150  pages.  Three  Numbers  will  constitute 
a  volume ;  and  there  will  be  (as  in  the  old  series]  Two  Volumes 
each  year  of  nearly  450  pages  each.  The  work  will  be  fully 
illustrated  by  engravings  as  the  subjects  may  require. 

Every  elSbrt  will  be  made  to  render  this  New  Series  a  faithful 
record  of  American  and  of  Foreign  science.  With  this  view,  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  bestowed  on  the  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment, especially  in  posting  up  the  progress  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  and  discoveries  in  Physical  Science  and 
the  connected  arts.  In  accomplishing  this  plan,  the  assistance 
of  several  gentlemen  eminent  in  different  departments  of  science 

has  been  secured. 
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The  change  in  our  plan  is*  intended  chiefly  'to  accommodate 
authors  with  more  frequent^opportunities  for  publication,  and  the 
public  with  a  fresher  posting  up  both  of  European  and  American 
Science.  We  trust  that  the  plan  now  proposed  will  be  generally 
acceptable  both  to  authors  and  readers. 

The  increased  expense  of  an  enlarged  and  more  frequent 
issue  of  the  Journal  in  the  projected  New  Series,  and  the  re- 
duction of  price,  will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  be  met  by  an 
enlarged  subscription.  The  present  sales  being  quite  insufli* 
cient  to  authorize  the  change,  eflforts  will  be  set  on  foot  both 
in  the  large  towns  and  in  the  country  to  extend  the  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  we  trust  that  our  friends  and  present  patrons  will  se- 
cond the  enterprise  by  a  kindly  influence. 

Liberal  terms  of  discount  are  offered  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  act  as  agents  in  procuring  new  subscribers. 

Many,  we  trust,  will  be  willing  to  commence  with  the  Se- 
cond Series,  who  have  been  deterred  by  the  great  extent  of  the 
First,  not  wishing  either  to  purchase  so  large  a  number  of  back 
volumes,  or  to  possess  only  a  broken  series.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  furnish  entire  sets  of  the  First  Series,  as  we  have  done, 
from  the  beginning.  With  this  view,  we  have,  for  a  series  of 
years,  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars,  reprinted  many 
Nos.  as  they  have  run  out.  The  sets  occasionally  sold  do  not 
remunerate  us. 

The  new  Postage  Law  will  materially  aid  the  circulation  of 
the  Journal  in  distant  places.  The  postage  on  a  number  of  the 
Second  Series  will  not  be  more  than  10  cents,  where  it  was  for- 
merly 35  to  40  cents. 

All  communications  respecting  the  Second  Series  should  be 
addressed  "  To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Jctirnal  of  Science, 
New  Haven,  CL"^^  The  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Journal  will  be 
conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Senior  Editor. 

The  Second  Series  will  be  printed  on  New  Type  and  hand- 
some Paper. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  November,  1645. 
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The  FiJEtsT  Series  of  the  American  JourDal  of  Science  will 
be  closed  with  the  Fiftieth  Yolitme,  which  will  consist  of  a 
General  Index  to  the  previous  volumes.  This  Index  Volume 
will  be  published  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared, — ^we  trust  it  will 
appear  early  in  1846 ;  and  it  may  be  forwarded  to  distant  sub- 
scribers, either  entire  or  in  two  parts,  as  may  be  most  conven- 
ient. As  it  is  not  intended  to  interrupt  the  regular  issue  of  sci- 
entific and  practical  communications,  the  Index  will  form  an 
extra  volume,  concluding  indeed  the  series  of  fifty  volumes,  but 
not  occupying  the  time  of  any  other  volume.  It  will  be  directed 
to  subscribers  with  one  of  the  regular  Numbers  of  the  Second 
Series. 

The  preparation  of  a  General  Index  has  been  often  urged  upon 
us  by  our  scientific  friends,  as  it  is  quite  essential  to  the  full  use 
of  the  entire  series  of  volumes,  (replete  as  they  are  with  original 
American  productions.)  It  will  contain  full  references  to  all  the 
49  preceding  volumes.  Every  subject  and  every  author  will  be 
mentioned,  and  such  general  principles  of  good  arrangement  have 
been  adopted,  as  will  make  it  easy  to  find  the  word  and  topic 
sought  As  this  Index  Volume  will  refer  to  many  of  the  records 
of  science  and  the  arts  during  nearly  twenty  eigkt  years  of  a  very 
active  period  of  investigation^  it  will  possess,  to  a  degree,  a  gene- 


ral  interest.  It  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  our  subscribers  generally,  and  that  they  may  wish  it  to  be  for- 
warded to  them ;  if  otherwise  they  will  please  to  give  seasonable 
notice.  If  we  do*  not  receive  word  to  the  contrary,  we  shall  con- 
sider all  our  subscribers  at  the  time  of  publication  as  wishing  to 
receive  it,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  accordingly,  and  charged  in 
account.  It  will  be  of  most  essential  service  to  all  readers  of  the 
Second  Series,  which  of  course  must  abound  in  references  to  the 
First.  It  will  also  be  sold,  separately,  to  others  who  may  desire 
it ;  and  it  will  be  the  more  useful,  as  the  entire  series  is  to  be 
found  in  many  public  and  private  libraries  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     The  price  will  be  $3  00. 

New  HaveD|  November,  1845. 
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